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WILLING  TO  DIE. 

Mr  ns  AQIBOK  OF  "TEB  ROM  AMD  TBM  KKT.** 

CHAPTBB  LXY.   MB.  MABSTON  SHOWS  HIS  HAND. 

Thebb  came  on  a  Bndden  a  great  quiet 
oyer  Dorradengfa ;  the  quiet  of  death. 

There  was  no  longer  any  donbt,  all  the 
conntry  ronnd,  as  to  the  met  that  the  old 
l»ronet  was  dead.  Richard  Marston  had 
placed  at  all  the  gates  notices  to  the  effect 
that  the  funeral  wonld  not  take  place  for  a 
week,  at  soonest;  that.no  day  had  yet  been 
fixed  for  it,  and  that  early  notice  shonld  be 
giyen. 

The  slight  fuss  that  had  prevailed  within 
doors,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  had 
now  qnite  subsided ;  and,  qniet  as  it  always 
was,  Dorraclengh  was  now  more  silent  and 
sUrless  than  ever. 

I  could  yentnre  now  to  extend  my  walks 
anywhere  about  the  place,  without  a  risk 
of  meeting  any  stranger. 

If  there  is  a  melancholy  there  is  also 
somethiag  sublime  and  consolatory  in  the 
character  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it. 
Every  one  has  felt  the  influence  of  lofty 
mountains  near.  This  region  is  all  beau- 
tifal ;  but  the  yery  spirit  of  solitude  and 
grandeur  is  over  it. 

I  was  just  consulting  with  my  maid 
about  some  simple  proy^onal  moulming, 
for  which  I  was  about  to  despatch  her  to 
the  town,  when  our  conference  was  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  Bichard  Marston  be- 
fore the  window. 

I  had  on  my  walking- dress,  for  I  thought 
it  not  impossible  he  might  arrive  earlier 
than  he  had  the  day  before. 

I  told  my  maid  to  come  again,  by-and- 
bye ;  and  I  went  out  to  meet  him. 

Well,  we  are  now  walking  on  the  wild 
path,  along  the  steep  side  of  the  cleugh, 
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towards  the  lake.  What  kind  of  conversa- 
tion is  this  going  to  be  P  His  voice  and 
manner  are  very  gentle ;  but  he  looks  pale 
and  stem,  like  a  man  going  into  a  battle. 
The  signs  are  very  shg^ht,  but  dreadful. 
Oh  I  that  the  next  hal^hour  were  over ! 
What  am  I  about  to  hear  ? 

We  walked  on  for  a  time  in  silence. 

The  first  thing  he  said,  was : 

**  You  are  to  stay  here,  at  Dorracleugh ; 
you  must  not  go ;  but  I'm  afraid  you  will 
De  vexed  with  me." 

Then  came  about  twenty  steps,  we  were 
walking  slowly,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken 
during  that  time. 

He  began  again : 

*^  Though  after  all  it  need  not  make  any 
real  difference.  There  is  no  will,  Ethel; 
the  vicar  can  tell  you  that ;  he  had  the  key, 
and  has  made  search — no  will  \  and.you  are 
left  unprovided  for ;  but  that  shan't  effect 
you.  I  am  heir-at-law,  and  nearest-of-kin. 
You  know  what  that  means.  Everything 
he  possessed,  land  or.  money,  comes  to  me. 
But— I've  put  my  foot  in  it;  it  is  too  late 
regretting.  .  I  can't  marry." 

There  was  a  silence;  he  was  looking. in 
my  face. 

'*  There  !  the  murder's  out.  I  knew  you 
would  be  awfully  vexed.  So  am  I ;  misera- 
ble ;  but  I  can't.  That  is,  perhaps,  for  many 
years." 

There  was  another  silence.  I  could  no 
more  have  spoken  than  I  could,  by  an 
effort  of  my  will,  have  .lifted  the  mountain 
at  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  from  its  foun- 
dation. 

Pei*hap8  he  misinterpreted  my  silence. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  more  frank  with 
yoTL,  Ethel ;  I  blame  myself  very  much,  I 
assure  you.  Can't  you  g^ess  P  Well,  I 
was  an  awful  fool ;  I'll  teU  you  everything. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  long 
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ago ;  bat  yon  know,  one  can't  always  make 
up  one's  mind  to  be  ({ftite  ffank,  Md  Ml  ik 
painful  storf .  I  *am  ■unied.  \m.  aa  %vil 
bonr,  I  marriid  ^  wonan  im  every  tiaaf  iftii* 
finited  i^  me^  pitjr  ne.  In  a  Iransitoxy 
illnsioii,  I  sROiifioea  my  life— *cind  what  is 
dearer— toy  love.  I  have  not  so  much  as 
seen  h^r  Ifor  years,  and  I  am  told  she  is 
not  likely  to  live  long.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  yonrs  only— yoTna  entirely 
and  irrevombly,  your  own.  I  caa  offer 
y&a  safety  het^  and  happiness,  my  own 
vMHidless  devotion  ttnd  adoration,  an  asy- 
hiiA  here^  and  all  ilie  antbority  and  rights 
<o£^  wi'fe^  £lit6t-^Qare8t«-*ytBawaBttov« 


me. 


I  looted  Ttp  in  Ife  fkce,  scared — a  stidden 
look,  quite  nnezpected.  I  saw  a  cunning, 
selfish  face  gloating  d(/wn  on  m^  with  a 
gross,  confident,  wicked  simper. 

That  odions  lazy  smile  vanished,  his  eye 
shr&nk;  he  looked  doteoted  or  discoDoerted 
for  a  moment ;  but  he  rallied. 

"  I  say,  I  look  on  myself^  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  as  married  to  yoti»  Yovl  have 
pledged  yonrself  to  me  by  every  vow  that 
can  tie  woman  to  man ;  yon  have  sworn  that 
no  obstacle  shall  keep  ns  apart ;  that  oath 
wad  not  without  a  meaning,  and  yoo  knerw 
it  wasn't ;  and  by  Heaven  yon  sh&ffi't  break 
Joy  heart  for  «K)tfaing.  Gome,  Ethel,  be  a 
girl  of  sense;  don't  yon  see  w«  are  oon- 
troUed  by  fate  ?  Look  at  the  otrcnmstances ; 
Where's  the  good  in  quarrelling  with  me  ? 
Don't  yon  see  the  position  I'm  placed  in  ? 
Doti't  yt)a  see  that  I  am  able  «ind  ansions 
to  do  everything  fbr  ycm  ?  CoukL  a.  cirl 
in  yonr  mtnation  do  a  better  or  A  wiser 
thing  than  nnite  her  interests  widi  mine, 
indissdnbiy  P  For  God's  salce,  where's 
the  use  of  making  me  despemto  ?  Wh>»;t 
do  yon  wanat  to  drive  me  to  P  Why 
sboald  yon  insist  oti  making  me  yonr 
enemy?  How  do  yon  think  it's  all  to 
end  ?" 

Could  I  have  dreamed  that  he  oonld 
ev«r  have  looked  wt  me  wi(^  sneh  aoonnte- 
ixanoe,  and  spoken  to  me  in  snoh  a  ione  ? 
1  felt  mysdf  growing  colder  and  colder;  I 
could  not  move  my  eyes  from  him.  His 
image  seemed  to  swim  before  me;  his 
harsh  tones  grew  confused.  My  hands 
were  to  my  temples,  I  conld  not  speak, 
my  answer  was  one  piteons  scream. 

I  found  myself  hurrying  along  the  wild 
path,  towards  the  honse,  without  hardly 
a  clear  reoollection,  withont  one  clear 
thought. 

[  don't  know  whether  he  tried  to  de- 
tain me,  or  begon  to  follow  me. 


I  rdmember,  at  the  hall-door,  from  habii, 
goi^g  up  »€tep  or  two,  in  great  excitement 
— wt  act  so  "aKirly  nmchanically ;  a  kind  of 
horror  sensed  me  ait  sight  of  the  bntfopen 
door.  I  turned  and  korried  down  i^e 
avenue. 

It  was  not  nntil  I  had  roached  ilie 
George  and  Dragon,  at  the  sleepiest  honr, 
hickily,  of  the  tranquil  little  town  of  Golden 
Friars,  th«t  TmaAo  fb  £rst  efiectual  effort 
to  ooUeei  my  thongkts. 

I  was  simply  a  fugitive.  To  rettcm  to 
Dorracleugh)  where  Richard  Marston  was 
now  msotar,  wrw  ont  of  tiie  qnestion.  I 
was  isL<aHmd  to  accept  nM  ifi  n«ws  as  cer- 
tain. It  never  entereA  my  mind  that  he 
had  intended  to  deceive  me,  with  respect 
to  Sir  Btawy's  will. 

I  walked  np  to  Mr.  Tnmbnil,  the  host  of 
the  George  and  Dragon,  whom  1  saw  at  the 
inn-door,  and  having  heard  his  brief  but 
genuine  condolences,  only  half  understand- 
ing wi»fc  he  was  saying,  I  ordered  a 
carritige  to  bring  me  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  while  I  was  waiting  I  wrote  a 
note  in  the  qniet  little  room,  with  a  win- 
dow loddng  across  the  lalee,  to  the  good 
vicar. 

Mr.  Tnrnbnll  WM  wxe'  of  (hose  heavy, 
comfortald«  persons  who  %vb  wilUng  to  take 
everybody's  l^asinesB  and  reasons  fbr 
granted.  He  therefore  bored  me  with  no 
surmises  as  to  the  reasons  of  my  solitary 
ezcnrsion  tik  so  oddly  chosen  a  time. 

I  think,  now,  that  my  wiser  conrse 
wonld  have  been  to  go  to  the  vicar,  and 
explaining,  generally,  my  objections  to  re- 
maining at  Dorracleugh,  to  have  asked 
firankly  Air  permission  to  place  myself 
under  hie  OBflre  nntil  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Blount. 

There  wwe  fifby  othw  (Mngs  I  ought  to 
have  thonght  of,  though  I  only  wonder,  con- 
sidering <^e  state  in  which  my  mind  was  at 
the  moment,  thftt  I  was  able  to  write  as 
coherently  as  I  did  to  the  vicar.  I  had  my 
purse  with  me,  containing  fifty  ponnds, 
which  poor  Sir  Harry  had  ^grven  me  inst 
before  ho  lerfl  Dotraclengh.  With  just 
this,  whMli  I  had  fbrtnnately  brought 
down  with  me  to  the  drawing-room,  for 
the  pnrpeseof  giving  my  maid  a  bank-note 
to  t«5ce  to  %he  town  to  pay  for  my  intended 
purchases,  I  was  starting  on  my  journey  to 
London.  Withont  iBggage,  or  servant, 
or  companion,  or  plan  of  any  kind,  inspired 
by  the  one  instiiH^  to  get  as  rapidly  as 
possible  OS*  of  sight  and  readi  of  Dorra- 
cleugh, and  %•  earn  my  bread  by  my  own 
exertions. 
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CHAPTER  hXn.   LAUBA  TO  THE  B£8CUE. 

You  are  to  suppose  my  journey  safely 
ended  in  London.  The  firist  thing  I  did 
after  securing  lodgings,  and  making  aome 
few  purchases,  was  to  go  to  the  house  where 
my  ^reat  friend,  Sir  Harry  Bokestone,  had 
died.  But  Mr.  Blount,  I  found,  had  left 
Liondon  for  Grolden  Fyiars,  only  a  few  hours 
before  my  arriral. 

Anoiher  disappointment  awaited  me  at 
Mr.  Forrester's  chambers.  He  was  out  of 
town,  taking  his  holiday. 

I  bogan  now  to  experience  the  oonse- 

quencee  of  my  precipitation ;  it  was  too  late, 

however,  to  reflect,  and  if  the  plunge  was 

to  be  made,  perhaps  the  sooner  it  was  made 

the  better. 

I  wrote  to  tihe  Ticar  to  give  him  my  ad- 
dresB,  also  to  Mr.  Blonnt,  telling  him  the 
coHTie  I  had  resolved  on.  I  at  cfoce  resolved 
to  look  for  a  situation  as  governess  to  very 
joxxDg  children.  I  firamed  an  advertise- 
ment with  a  great  deal  of  care,  which  I 
published  in  the  Times ;  hot  no  satisfactory 
result  followed,  and  two  or  three  days 
passed  in  like  manner. 

After  paying  for  my  journey  and  my 
London  purchases,  there  remained  to  me, 
of  my  fifty  pounds,  about  thirty-two.  My 
situation  was  not  so  frightful  as  it  might 
have  been.  But  with  the  strictest  economy 
a  limited  time  mnst  see  my  store  ex- 
hausted ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  in 
such  a  situation  can  £incy  the  ever-recur- 
ruig  panic  of  counting,  day  afiber  day,  the 
diminishing  chances  between  you  and 
the  chasm  to  whose  edge  yon  are  slowly 
sliding. 

A  few  days  brought  me  a  letter  from 

the  good   vicar.     There  occurred  in  it  a 

pass^e  which    finally    quieted  the  faint 

struggle  of  hope  now  and  then  reviving. 

He  said,  *'  I  observe  by  yonr  letter  that  you 

are  already  af>priaed  of  the  disappointang 

lesult  oi  my  search  for  the  will  of  tlie  late 

Sir  Harry  Bokestone.     He  had  in&Mrmed 

several  persons  of  the  spot  where,  in  the 

event  of    his    ezecnting    one,    which  he 

always,  I  am  told,  treatedas  very  doubtful, 

it  wooid  be  fi)und.    He  had  placed  the 

key-  of  the  safe  along  with   some  other 

thmgs  at  hisdeparture,  but  wi^out  alluding 

to  his  will.    At  the  request  of  Mr.  Marston 

I  opened  the  safe,  and  the  result  was,  I 

regret  to  say,  that  no  will  was  found.*' 

I  was  now,  then,  in  dread  earnest  to 
lay  my  account  with  a  life  of  agitation  and 
struggle. 

At  last  a  promising  aosww  to  my  ad^ 
vertisement  did  reacb  ma     It  said,  **  The 


Countess  of  Billingdon  will  be  in  town  till 
this  day  week,  and  will  be  happy  to  see 
L  Y  D  X,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
the  Times  of  this  morning,  if  possible,  to- 
day before  two.''  The  house  was  in  Bel- 
grave-square.  It  was  now  near  twelve.  I 
called  immediately  with  a  note,  to  say  I 
would  call  at  a  quarter  to  two,  and  at  that  /( 
hour  precisely  I  returned.  ^* 

It  was  plain  that  this  was  bat  a  flying 
visit  of  the  patrician  owners  of  the  house. 

Some  luggage,  still  in  its  shiny  black 
casings,  was  in  the  hall ;  the  lamps  hung 
in  bags ;  carpets  had  disappeared ;  cnrtainB 
were  pinned  up,  and  servants  seemed 
scanty,  and  more  fussy  than  in  the  oiganised 
discipline  of  a  househcdd. 

I  told  the  servant  that  I  had  called  in 
consequence  of  a  note  from  Lady  Billing- 
don, and  he  conducted  me  forthwith  up  the 
stairs.  We  passed  on  the  way  a  young 
lady  coming  down,  whom  I  conjectnred  to 
be  on  the  same  errand  as  mysdf .  We  ex- 
changed stolen  looks  as  we  passed,  eadi,  I 
dare  say,  conjecturing  the  over's  chances. 

"  Her  ladyship  will  see  you  presently," 
he  said,  opening  a  door. 

I  entered,  and  whom  should  I  see  wait- 
ing in  the  room  in  a  chair,  in  her  hat,  with 
her  parasol  in  her  hand,  but  Laura  Grey« 

"Ethel!" 

"Laura!" 

*'  Darling  1"      • 

And  each  in  a  moment  was  locked  in 
the  other's  embrace. 

Wiih  tears,  ivith  trembling  laughter,  and 
more  kisses  than  I  can  remember,  we 
signalised  our  meeting. 

"  How  wonderful  that  I  should  have  met 
yon  here,  Laura !"  said  I ;  though  what 
was  the  special  wonder  in  meeting  her 
there  more  than  anywhere  else,  I  could  not 
easily  have  defined.  "  Yon  must  tell  me, 
darling,  if  you  are  looking  to  come  to  Lady 
Billingdon,  for  if  you  are,  I  would  not  for 
the  world  think  of  it" 

Laura  laughed  very  merrily  at  this. 

"Why,  Ethel,  wliat  are  you  dreaming 
of?     Fm  Lady  BilHagdon  !" 

Scnnetimes  a  mistake  seizes  upon  us  ( 
with  an  unaccountable  obstinacy.  Laura's 
claiming  to  be  Lady  Billingdon  seemed  to 
me  simply  a  jest  of  that  poor  kind  which 
relies  entirely  on  incongruity  without  so 
much  colour  of  possibiUty  as  to  make  it 
humorous. 

I  laughed,  faintly  enough,  with  Laura, 
from  mere  politeness,  wondering  when  this 
poor  joke  would  cease  to  amuse  her,  and 
the  more  she  looked  in  my  jEace,  the  more 
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Heartily  she  laughed,  and  the  more  melan- 
choly became  my  endeavour  to  accompany 
her. 

"What  can  I  do  to  convince  yon, 
darling?''  she  exclaimed  at  length,  half 
distracted. 

She  got  up  and  touched  the  bell.  I 
began  to  be  a  little  puzzled.  The  servant 
appeared,  and  she  asked : 

"  Is  his  lordship  at  home  ?" 

"I'll  inquire,  my  lady,"  he  answered, 
and  retired. 

This  indeed  was  demonstration  ;  I  could 
be  incredulous  no  longer.  We  kissed  again 
and  again,  and  wera  once  more  laughing 
and  gabbling  together,  when  the  servant 
returned  with,  "  Flease,  my  lady,  his  lord- 
ship went  out  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  turning  to  me, 
"  but  he'll  be  back  very  soon,  I'm  sure.  I 
want  so  much  to  introduce  him ;  I  think 
you'll  like  him." 

Luncheon  soon  interrupted  us  ;  and  when 
that  little  interval  was  over,  she  took  me 
to  the  same  quiet  room,  and  we  talked 
and  mutually  questioned,  and  got  out  each 
the  whole  history  of  the  other. 

There  was  only  one  little  child  of  this 
marriage  that  seemed  in  every  way,  but 
that,  so  happy — ^a  daughter.  Their  second, 
a  son,  had  died.  This  pretty  little  creature 
we  had  with  us  for  a  time,  and  then  it  went 
out  with  its  nurse  for  a  drive,  and  we,  over 
our  afternoon  tea,  resumed  our  confessions 
and  inquiries.  Laura  had  nearly  as  much 
to  tell  as  I.  In  the  midst  of  our  talk  Lord 
Rillingdon  came  in.  I  knew  whom  I  was 
to  meet.  I  was  therefore  not  surprised 
when  the  very  man  whom  I  had  seen 
faint  and  bleeding  in  the  wood  of  Plas 
Ylwd,  whom  Richard  Marston  had  shot^ 
and  whom  I  had  seen  but  once  since  at 
Lady  Mardykes's  ball,  stood  before  me.  In 
a  moment  we  were  old  friends. 

He  remained  with  us  for  about  ten 
minutes,  talked  kindly  and  pleasantly,  and 
drank  his  cup  of  tea. 

These  recollections  in  my  present  situa- 
tion were  agitating.  The  image  of  Richard 
Marston  had  rcappeaied  in  the  sinister 
shadow  in  which  it  had  been  early  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  friends  who  warned 
me  so  kindly  but  in  vain. 

In  a  little  time  we  talked  on  as  before, 
and  everything  she  told  me  added  to  the 
gloom  and  horror  in  which  Marstcn  was 
now  shrouded  in  my  sorrowful  imagina- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  first  delighted  surprise  of 
meeting  Laura  had  a  little  subsided,  my 


fears  returned,  and  all  I  had  to  dread  from 
the  active  malice  of  Richard  Marston 
vaguely  gathered  on  my  stormy  horizon 
again. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS  OP 
MONSIEUR  CHOSE. 

UI.   TO  THE  TfilBUNE  BT  BAIL. 

Thet  are  in  groups  in  the  immense 
shed,  or  hall,  or  Saloon  of  the  Lost  Foot- 
steps; gesticulating,  whispering,  declaim- 
ing, twitching  one  another  by  the  button, 
snuffing,  smoking.  You  might  gather  a 
complete  exhibition  of  the  spectacles  of  all 
nations  from  their  sagacious  noses.  The 
Sabot  carries  a  stout  stick ;  the  Lorg^on 
a  thin  umbrella  that  would  be  at  home 
in  St.  James's-street.  The  notables  among 
the  Lorgnons  are  old-fashioned  men; 
some  are  buttoned  to  the  throat  in  coats 
of  military  cut  that  cover  honourable 
scars;  some  are  robust  and  slouching, 
and  their  voices  recal  the  speaking- 
trumpet  and  the  quarter-deck.  A  stiff, 
nimble  dandy  of  seventy ;  a  gandin 
who  has  just  laid  down  his  cue  at  the 
Jockey  Club  to  spare  an  hour  or  two  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country;  burly  pro- 
vincials—  the  heavy,  deep-toned  Norman 
and  the  little,  fiery,  squeaking  Marseillais, 
more  than  flavoured  with  garlic.  Dapper, 
assured,  generally  courted  gentlemen  of 
the  press;  some  with  mocking  Ups  and 
laughing  eyes,  who  consider  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  country  the  very  best  joke  in 
the  world,  and  have  pinned  an  epithet  or 
an  anecdote  upon  every  deputy;  others 
solemn,  bald,  and  with  their  brows  knit, 
as  becomes  men  who  are  the  governors  of 
the  governors  of  France.  Pepper  these 
groups  with  loungers,  spice  them  with  the 
jests  of  the  lookers-on,  and  serve  the  whole 
as  the  parliamentary  macedoine  that  may 
be  tasted  any  morning  at  the  Versailles 
railway  station  (Rive  Droite)  about  half- 
past  one  o'clock. 

The  reader  may  think  that  I  speak 
lightly  of  a  very  solemn  matter ;  but,  pray, 
how  am  I  to  be  serious  when  there  is 
hardly  a  grave  teuce  to  be  seen?  When 
first  I  was  drawn  away  from  the  gudgeon 
of  my  beloved  Seine,  I  looked  abroad 
never  daring  to  smile.  I  crept  through 
Belleville  with  my  palms  upon  my  pockets. 
When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  Hstened 
for  the  guns.  When  I  went  out  I  was  re- 
lieved to  see  the  shops  open.  And  could 
anything,  pray,  be  more  natural  ?  Every 
night  my  evening  papers  told  me— with 
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snrprising  vivacity  and  varieiy  of  ezpres- 
sionand  metaphor—tbat  I  ^as  living  upon 
a  volcano. 

But  I  shook  off  my  fears  by  degrees, 
and  can  now  langh  with  the  loudest,  even 
when  lam  told  that  the  Damocles  sword  is 
snspenaed,  merely  by  one  of  the  silver  hairs 
of  the  head  of  the  most  eminent  of  eminent 
men,  over  the  neck  of  that  most  nnforta- 
nate  of  modem  ladies — France.  I  have 
learned  to  say  a  clever  thing  about  the 
cannon's  month.  A  chassepot  has  no  more 
significaace  for  me  than  those  straw  tubes 
onr  English  visitors  nse  for  their  American 
drinks.  I  think  I  am  Hghter-hearted  than 
Monsienr  Ollivier  was  in  the  laughing  hours 
of  1870 ;  and  therefore  I  am  in  a  better  con- 
dition tfasn  ever  for  making  my  observa- 
tions on  the  diurnal  crises  through  which 
mj  adored  country  passes,  laughing  all 
the  way. 

We  have  an  express  to  Versailles.  Ima- 
gine the  Left  and  Left  Centre,  the  Right  and 
Hight  Centre,  with  a  score  of  journalists, 
shaken  in  a  bag  like  loto  numbers,  and 
thrown  into  boxes,  each  box  containing 
eight  individuals.  This  is  the  train  of  the 
Wiseacres  of  France.  This  is  the  serpent 
that  winds  swiftly  through  the  sour  vine- 
yards of  Snresnes  to  the  tribune  planted  in 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  bonbonni^re  of  a 
theatre,  and  buries  its  fangs  in  the  bosom 
of  la  belle  France!  Of  the  serpent  the 
journalists  are  the  rattle  —  the  amusing 
rattle! 

Who  dares  to  say  that  pure  oomedy  is 
dead  in  France  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  charming  theatre,  a  more  distin- 
guished audience,  a  more  efficient  com- 
pany? And  the  national  theatre  in  the 
palace  which  has  been  called  by  a  barbarous 
Englishman,  I  think  one  Gibbon  by  name, 
"a  hnge  heap  of  littleness,"  has,  in  the 
niatter  of  music,  the  advantage  of  a  bell 
over  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

The  audience  are  shown  to  their  places 
by  the  politest  of  ushers.  It  is  what 
numagers  call  a  paper  house  always,  the 
orders  being  distributed  by  the  performers ; 
which,  by  the  way,  surprises  me,  because 
I  think  the  eminent  manager  might  effect 
a  large  addition  to  his  budget  by  letting 
his  boxes. 

The  performance  has  begun,  the  bell 
has  tinkled.  The  question  is,  shall  it  be 
Vive  la  France,  or  Vive  la  B^publique  P 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  President  of  a 
Republic;  that  the  country  of  our  adora- 
tion is  France ;  and  that  yonder  tribune  is 
the  spot  from  which  the  glorious  nation  is 


to  be  governed.  Within  these  gilded  walls 
is  gathered  the  representative  wisdom  of 
the  land  which  is  the  centre  of  civilisation. 
The  land  has  just  been  freed,  and  the 
Wiseacres  have  given  three  times  three  in 
celebration  of  the  great  event.  Left  and 
Left  Centre,  Right  and  Right  Centre,  have 
cheered  with  one  accord.  But  now  the 
Lorgnons  and  the  Sabots  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  farce  opens  quietly.  "  Vive  la 
France"  observes  Lorgnon  ;  "  Vive  la  Re- 
publique"  responds  Sabot,  accompanying 
his  reply  with  a  long  threatening  growl.  In 
a  moment,  there  is  a  mighty  movement 
through  the  theatre;  and  then  the  play 
proceeds  for  an  entire  hour. 

If  an  Englishman  could  imagine  a  free 
fight,  without  the  exchange  of  a  single 
actual  blow ;  jeers  and  counter  jeers ;  fists 
to  the  right,  and  fists  to  the  left ;  yells  and 
counter  yells;  insulting  epithets,  plentiful 
as  bon-bons  at  a  Roman  carnival ;  with 
Monsieur  Gr6  vy  for  central  figure,  brandish- 
ing a  bell  from  a  high  desk,  and  patriotically 
going  through  a  pantomime  of  beseeching, 
imploring,  protesting  and  threatening ;  he 
would  first  obtain  an  idea  of  what  is  called 
a  sad  episode  in  the  gorgeous  theatre  of 
the  Bourbons. 

Personalities  are  as  copious  in  the  As- 
sembly as  in  the  Contemporary  chronicles 
of  its  doings.  At  a  word  from  the 
Right  the  Lefb  bounds  from  the  benches 
as  though  spears  had  been  suddenly  driven 
through  them. 

Has  Monsieur  Pelletan,  or  has  he  net, 
called  the  President  a  third  horse  to  draw 
the  state  coach  over  the  hill  P  Has  Monsieur 
de  Kerdrel  tried  to  overturn  Monsieur 
Thiers  ?  The  two  questions  furnish  the 
material  of  an  excellent  petite  com^die. 
Monsieur  de  Kerdrel  opens  with  an  indig- 
nant deni^^l,  his  soliloquy  being  interrupted 
with  a  confounding  noise  peculiar  to  the 
Versailles  theatre,  called  brouhaha.  Far 
from  desiring  to  overturn  the  eminent 
statesman,  he  is  proud  of  the  esteem  Mon- 
sieur Thiers  has  for  him.  But  Monsieur 
Pelletan  did  say  Monsieur  Thiers  was  a 
third  horse  to  pull  them  over  the  steeps 
of  a  Republic. 

The  Left  indulge  in  more  brouhaha. 
The  eyes  of  the  Sabots  flash  lightning; 
their  throats  provide  the  thunder ;  and  in 
the  storm  Monsieur  Pelletan  bounds  to  the 
tribune.  He  has  not  called  the  President  a 
third  horse.  He  has ;  he  hasn't ;  he  has ! 
Monsieur  Pelletan  goes  further-^all  Mon- 
sieur de  Kerdrel's  friends,  all  the  Rigth, 
have  constantly  tried  to  trip  up  the  Pre- 
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Bident.  Then  ensnes  a  brisk  Bparring- 
match  between  the  two  deputies,  the  Left 
and  Right  acting  as  backers  —  and  the 
President  looking  on  hopelessly.  It  is  a 
cnrioas  sight;  but  what  good  it  can  do 
France,  I  was  forced  to  admit  to  Madame 
Chose,  I  conld  not  see.  I  left  them  fight- 
ing over  Monsieur  Thiers ;  Monsieur  Thiers 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  girl  the  while,  and 
keeping  a  meriy  twinkle  in  his  eye.  As 
well  he  might,  for  he  saw  that  neither  the 
Lorgnons  nor  the  Sabots  could  move  a  peg 
without  him. 

But  here  is  a  comedy  with  serious  interest 
in  it.  Monsieur  Latour,  by  way  of  a  sug- 
gestive opening  scene,  affirms  that  during 
the  war,  when  Monsieur  Lacour  was  in  office, 
he  sent  back  a  certain  report  to  the  prefect  of 
the  Rhone,  with  this  marginal  note,  "  Shoot 
me  all  these  fellows!"  With  a  superb 
air  Lacour  cries,  "  Prove  it.  Where's  the 
report  ?"  Latour  is  of  the  Lorgnons ;  La- 
cour  of  the  Sabots.  Latour  in  a  solemn 
soldierly  manner  rises  to  a  hushed  audience, 
and  after  having  warmly  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  he  commanded  in 
the  war,  produces  the  testimony  of  the 
general  who  was  ordered  to  "shoot  me 
all  those  fellows.''  The  Lorgnons  are  de- 
lighted— ^the  Sabots  in  consternation.  La- 
tour adds  emphatically  that  his  men  fought 
well. 

"  Yes,  yes,  th^  were  not  Republicans/' 
cries  a  Lorgnon. 

The  comedy  begins.  Nobody  can  say 
that  it  is  wanting  in  movement.  Mon- 
sieur LangloLS,  pale  as  death,  rushes  at  the 
throat  of  the  daring  Lorgnon,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  admiral  of  the  fleet — by  half 
the  Sabots,  in  fact.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  mistake  about  there  being 
thorough  brouhaha  this  time.  It  is  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle — not  for  the  argu- 
ments, but  the  coat-collars  of  opponents. 
The  unfortunate  Lorgnon,  who  has  insulted 
the  Republicans,  is  surrounded  by  his 
party  like  a  standard-bearer  on  a  battle- 
field. Parliamentary  language  !  I  assure 
you  I  had  not  the  courage  to  repeat  to 
Madame  Chose  all  I  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  vrise  men  we  have  elected  to  revive  the 
grandeur  of  France;  especially  as,  while 
I  related  to  her  the  Latour-Lacour  inci- 
dent, she  was  doing  me  the  honour  ,of 
mending  the  tail  of  my  coat  which  had 
been  torn  in  the  excitement  and  rush 
which  followed  the  actual  fight. 

No  English  muffin-boy,  wending  his  way 
through  the  foggy  streets  of  Soho,  rings 
more  in  his  round  than  Monsieur  Orevy 


did  in  the  Latour-Lacour  melee.  Even 
when  the  offending  Lorgnon  retracted,  the 
Sabots  rolled  threatening  murmurs  at  hinou 
Then  came  the  turn  of  Monsieur  Laoour, 
author  of  the  marginal  note.  He  cut  and 
thrust  about  him  with  a  will — conveying  by 
his  air  and  words  the  conviction  that  at  any 
rate  he  was  the  man  who  might  have 
vmtten  with  the  point  of  his  official  sword, 
"  Shoot  me  all  these  fellows."  Albert  Mil- 
laud  observed  of  him  that  he  knew  how  to 
use  the  slang  dictionary,  and  to  adopt  the 
manners  of  the  Halles ;  that  his  coarse  cyni- 
cism and  shameless  retorts  made  even  the 
Left  ashamed  of  thar  man.  It  seemed 
so.  While  the  Lorgnons  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  laughed,  protested,  and  mur- 
mured, the  Sabots  were  quiet  as  mice.  Then 
Lacour  turned  upon  the  Mobiles  of  Latour, 
and  said  they  were  drunken  fellows  who 
wouldn't  fight ;  who  passed  their  time  in 
revolting  orgies  under  the  smiling  approval 
of  their  superior  officers.  By  way  of 
peroration  Lacour  denied  the  marginal 
note ;  and  on  descending  from  the  tribunal 
he  was  received  into  three  brace  of  arms 
from  the  Left. 

I  believe  that  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  members  do  not  often  hug 
one  another  in  token  of  approval ;  and  that 
the  greatest  orator  who  ever  breathed 
would  never  provoke  a  kiss  from  the  chief 
of  his  party ;  but  I  find  that  a  very  little 
bit  of  oratcny  carries  a  man  literally  into 
the  arms  of  his  party  at  Versailles. 

The  Latour-Lacour  comedy  ended,  after 
an  uproar  about  Monsieur  Latour's  Mobiles^ 
and  a  passage  of  yelling  at  Monsieur  Jules 
Favre,  in  a  general  dance  out  of  all  the 
characters ;  in  which,  by-the-way,  my  coat- 
tail  suffered,  in  a  manner  I  have  already 
had  the  honour  of  describing. 

I  wonder  whether  it  was  a  good  day's 
work  for  France?  I  confess  that,  as  I 
travelled  back  to  Paris,  I  became  some- 
what bewildered;  for  on  the  platform  I 
heard  one  gentleman  threaten  to  pull  the 
nose  of  another  who  had  called  him  a 
Republican.  And  yet  the  walls  of  the 
mairies,  my  tax-papers,  and  the  little  bank- 
notes in  my  pocket,  tell  me  I  am  one  of  a 
republic  I 

I  begin  to  think,  with  Madame  Chose^ 
that  I  had  better  return  to  my  gudgeon. 
She  has  observed  to  me  that  at  any  rate 
I  spoiled  fewer  clothes  as  a  fisherman 
than  I  do  as  a  politician.  My  coat-tail 
will  be  shaken  before  me  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come.  Women  never  foiget ;  and 
their  logic  is  inexorable. 
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lY.   XONSIBUB  THB  »E9U)EKT  OP^WHAT 

IS  IT? 

Hs  rises  at  three  mizmtes  to  fije,  and  not 
at  five,  as  that  inventor  of  &cts  eund  chifibn- 
nier  of  old  ideas,  Hippolyte  Fatatras^  teUs 
us  onoe  a  week  in  the  Gmg^ni^.    Yerj  ire- 
qnentlj  he  lightly  nihs  his  eje&     Some- 
times he  raises  himself  vpon  one  presi- 
dential elbow;  yesterday  it  was  his  left 
elbow.     Then  he  lightly  draws  his  hands 
through  the  silver  toupet  which  is  destined 
to  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  einrl  npon 
the  first  Napoleon's  forehead,  and  the  tips 
of  Napoleon  the  Third's  monstaohe*     Then, 
placmg  his   fingers  before  the    eloquent 
mouth,  hs  yawns.    By  this  time  tiis  clock 
is  on  the  i&oke  of  five ;  by  tiiis  time  he  is 

on  ^  Jegs,  his  lamp  is  trimmed,  sad  the 
affairs  of  Cnrope  are  nnder  way.  While 
tbey  are  moving  slowly  ahead,  he  prepares 
Mb  coffee.  The  sagacity  wiUi  whkh  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  upon  the  special 
Mocha;  the  learned  glances  which  £edl 
npon  the  biggin;  the  thorongh  knowing- 
ness  with  which  the  coffee-cap  is  handled ; 
bespeak  the  remarkable  man. 

The  fragrant  fumes  enrl  about  the  snewy 
head  that  is  bent  over  masses  of  state  papers. 
The  sun  has  not  winked  yet  on  tho  horiaon ; 
bat  the  destinies  of  France  are  vreU  in  hand. 
It  is  a  touching  sights  that  sfaooid  soften 
the  hearts  of  his  roughest  and  fieroest 
opponents,  to  see  this  brave  old  man  not 
waiting  for  ihe  sunrise  to  work  for  his 
conntiy.  I  cannot  say— -I  read  so  many 
papers— whether  he  is  right  or  wrong; 
selfish  or  unselfish ;  an  intriguer  or  a  frank, 
honest  politician ;  but  he  is  a  hero,  by  the 
burden  which  hie  bears  upon  his  gallant 
I  fihoulders.  I  love  him  for  his  work;  the 
prodigious  store  of  knowledge  which  he 
m  put  by ;  the  vast  fields  of  puli^c  affairs 
be  has  trotted  over;  for  his  bounding  ^irits, 
and  valiant  resolves  under  diffieulties;  and, 
if  I  may  never  call  myself  of  his  party,  I 
sball  never  fail  in  touching  my  hat  to  him 
as  one  of  his  personal  admirers — ^prond  that 
be  is  my  countryman. 

He  has  got  through  a  mountain  of  labour 
when  the  Pink  of  Politeness  arrives  at  six 
o'clock.  Tha  Pink  is  his  old  friend ;  the 
national  letter^writer,  the  universal  apolo- 
gist ;  the  great  man  of  the  anta*chamber, 
who  lives  with  his  back  bent.  Together 
the  two  prodigious  toilers  make  short  work 
of  despfl^hes,  letters,  petitions,  drafts  of 
bills,  invitations,  arrangements  for  diplo- 
matic receptions,  prefectoral  appeals  and 
tmobles ;  and  are  ready  to  go  into  affairs  of 
state  generally^  with  the  council,  as  soocl 


as  the  ministers  please  after  breakfast.  Not 
a  moment  is  lost.  Over  the  morning  cntlet 
a  diverting  gossip  on  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land ;  with  the  omelette,  the  settlement  of 
the  future  franchise  of  France ;  and,  whUe 
the  coffee  is  beinfgf  served,  an  ambassador 
is  removed  from  China  to  Washington.  A 
mimsterial  council  is  an  easy  way  of  pc^sing 
the  time,  from  breakfast  till  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly.  To  be  sure  the  parliamentary 
storm  of  yesterday  has  to  be  discussed,  and 
a  Hue  of  ministerial  action  decided  upon; 
to  be  sure  there  are  some  troublesome  in- 
terp^ations  ahead  that  must  be  met; 
Lyons  is  simmering  and  Marseilles  is  boil- 
ing over,  and  there  is  an  uneasy  movement 
in  the  dangerous  stratum  of  Paris ;  but  the 
President  smiles  and  works,  and  works  and 
smiles  through  it  all ;  and  doffing  his  snuff- 
farown  ooat  (as  much  a  part  of  him  as  the 
grey  capote  was  part  of  the  immortal  little 
Uorporal),  trots  away  on  the  arm  of  his 
stalwart  officer-in^waitin^-^-to  the  tribune. 

It  is  a  great  day.  The  boxes  are  fiDad  with 
ambassadors,  generals,  prefects,  and  fine 
ladies.  The  manager's  box  contains  tho 
manager's  wifls  and  a  princess  or  two.  The 
ushers  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  The  de- 
puties have  been  pestered  for  a  week  past 
lor  orders  for  this  extraordinary  representa- 
tion of-— shall  I  say  legerdelangue  ?  An 
uninitiated  man  might  imagine  he  was  at 
a  court  ceremonial,  and  that  in  a  moment 
the  national  air  would  vibrato  through 
the  theatre,  and  Gaasar  would  enter,  with 
CflBsar's  peerless  wife  gHttering  with  jewels. 
The  ladies  in  the  most  fantastic  dresses, 
and  in  the  highest  spirits,  occupy  the 
front  row  of  the  boxes.  Is  the  farceur 
Yivier  going  to  play  fantastic  tricks  on 
his  horn  f^m  the  table  in  the  tribune,  or 
is  Levassor  about  to  present  us  with  his 
delightful  caricature  of  the  Enghshman  on 
his  travels  P  I  feh  inclined  to  look  out  for 
a  bill  of  the  play;  and  began  wondering 
where  they  could  have  put  the  band. 
But  I  was  brought  to  myself,  and  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  when  I  saw 
a  tuft  of  snowy  hair  making  itself  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  crowd  before  me. 
There  was  a  flutter,  a  rustling,  and  a 
nervous  coughing  through  the  theatre  as 
the  little  performer  at  length  stood  out 
from  the  throng,  and  appeared  bright  as  the 
morn,  in  the  tribune. 

A  bright,  fresh,  sharply  cut  face,  roofed 
with  stiff  white  hair;  a  keen,  quickly 
moving  eye  seen  through  a  portentous 
pair  of  spectacles ;  a  rigid  military  frock- 
coat  buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  the  head 
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settled  in  an  ample  collar ;  and  all  on  the 
smallest  conceiyable  scale.  It  is  greatness 
in  a  nntshell.  And  these  people — repre- 
sentatives of  dynasties  and  leaders  of  armies 
— are  hanging  breathless  npon  the  words 
of  the  little  man,  who  is  arranging  his  glass 
of  water,  unfolding  his  handkerchief,  and 
twitching  his  spectades  to  a  jnst  balance 
npon  his  nose.  The  destiny  of  my  country 
is  the  piece  that  is  npon  the  playbill  to- 
day ;  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
performance  rests  .npon  these  tiny  snonlders. 
In  order  to  get  through  with  it  the  speaker 
must  command  profound  silence.  You  feel 
such  tenderness  towards  him  as  you  have 
for  a  child,  and  hush  the  people  about  you. 
He  waits  till  the  last  cough  has  subsided, 
and  then  a  shrill,  piping  voice  which  startles 
you  proceeds  fix)m  the  little  figure.  The 
pitch  is  high,  the  tones  are  piercing. 
Every  word  is  heard  at  the  back  of  every 
box. 

And  such  words  !  They  'v^ere  big  with 
the  fgte  of  France.  As  the  wonderful 
little  man  rolled  them  out,  I  thought  of  the 
conjurer  who  fills  a  theatre  with  flowers  out 
of  his  hat.  People  were  charmed.  The 
flowers  fell  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  with 
strict  impartiality.  The  Right  jeered,  the 
Left  applauded,  the  Centres  made  a  con- 
fused noise.  And  still  the  voice  piped 
away  bravely — steady  through  the  storm 
as  a  boatswain's  whistle.  I  had  travelled 
all  the  way  to  Versailles  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  form  of  government  under  which 
I  was  living,  having  been  utterly  confused 
on  the  subject  ^  the  Tattoo,  and  the  views 
of  Monsieur  Hippolyte  in  the  Ouignol. 
The  Tattoo  informed  me  that  I  was  living 
under  a  republic  that  was  as  firm  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  all  other  forms 
of  government  were  henceforth  impossible, 
which  was  cheering  when  I  reflected  on  the 
number  of  stable  governments  that  had 
successively  compelled  me  to  put  up  my 
shop  shutters  and  hide  my  till  in  the  cellar. 
The  Guignol  assured  me  that  I  was  not 
only  upon  a  yolcano,  but  that  the  tassel  of 
my  night-cap  was  hanging  oyer  the  edge 
of  the  crater ;  that  the  Republic  was  a 
rickety  thing  bolstered  up  by  a  company 
of  fools  and  knaves,  and  that  a  republic 
had  about  as  good  a  chance  of  enduring  in 
France,  as  a  farrier  would  have  of  pursuing 
his  business  in  a  powder  magazine. 

The  wonderful  orator  piped  away  for 
two  hours.  I  lost  not  a  single  syllable,  for 
the  facets  of  his  glittering  sentences  are  of 
fikultless  edge.  Now  I  settled  myself  com- 
fortably in  my  seat,  believing  that  I  was 


the  citizen  of  an  incorruptible  and  nri- 
assailable  republic ;  and  now,  again,  I  waa 
cast  upon  a  sea  of  doubt,  in  a  cockle-shell 
called  the  Pact.  The  Lorgnons  were  not 
at  the  pains  of  concealing  their  disgnst ; 
nor  were  they  nice  as  to  the  forms  in  which 
they  conveyed  their  displeasure  to  the 
leading  performer  in  the  most  remark- 
able comedy  I,  an  old  playgoer,  have  eyer 
heard.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sabots 
roared  out  their  pleasure  when  the  piping 
yoice  told  them  that  they  enjoyed  the  re- 
public of  their  dreams,  and  it  only  remained 
with  them  to  make  its  walls  of  adamant, 
and  its  temple  of  porphyry.  Four  or  five 
times  during  those  two  tumultuous  hours  I 
was  shifted  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy, 
and  back  again.  All  this  time  I  admired, 
with  my  whole  heart  and  mind,  the  white 
head  from  which  the  mighty  confusion  of 
oracular  dicta  was  proceeding.  The  tears 
came  to  my  eyes  when  the  old  man's 
trembling  voice  passed  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  country.  Yea,  I  laughed 
and  I  cried,  for  it  was  a  noble  comedy,  but 
what  had  I  to  carry  back  to  Madame  Chose  ? 
I  was  compelled  to  confess  to  her  that  I 
was  quite  as  wise  when  I  left  the  St.  Lazare 
station  as  when  I  returned  to  it. 

"Bless  me.  Chose,"  she  said  to  me,  when 
I  had  explained  to  her  all  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  in  yery  warm  language — for  my 
heart  had  been  stirred — "bless  me,  how 
can  you  put  yourself  in  such  a  heat  about 
such  a  trifle  r  Twenty  times  during  dinner 
you  have  asked  me  what  your  pocket-idol 
was  president  of.  *  President,  my  dear — 
of  what  ?'  said  you  over  your  soup,  then 
again  over  the  most  delicious  capon  Ana- 
stasia  has  ever  cooked  for  us.  I  thought 
I  should  haye  a  little  peace  over  the  arti- 
chokes, for  you  are  generally  silent  when 
you  are  eating  a  favourite  dish ;  but  i)o, 
with  the  artichoke  in  your  hand,  you  re- 
peated your  stupid  question,  *  President  of 
what  ?'  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care, 
Monsieur  Chose." 

But  Madame  Chose  is  not  quite  so 
irrational  a  being  as  it  is  her  pleasure, 
now  and  then,  to  aflect  to  be.  I  took  occa- 
sion to  draw  her  attention  to  the  surpris- 
ing activity  of  the  President.  All  good 
women  have  a  respect  for  hard  work ;  and 
when  I  sketched  our  braye  little  veteran 
writing,  speaking,  giving  audiences,  hold- 
ing  councils,  paying  visits  of  ceremony, 
travelling  to  Paris  and  back  again  for  an 
interview,  conducting  the  reconstruction  of 
his  house,  disposing  of  mountains  of  letters, 
bowing,  smiling,    contriying   fresh  lively 
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sallies  for  the  dinner  in  the  evening,  and 
all  from  before  the  peep  of  day  till  his  hoar 
of  siesta  comes  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  waking  up  for  a  fresh  bout  of  work 
in  the  shape  of  incessant  receptions  of  offi- 
cial persons  to  midnight;  when,  I  say,  I 
sketched  all  this  to  Madame  Chose,  I  elicited 
from  her  the  acknowledgment  that  the  little 
man  was  a  very  great  one. 

*'  If  he  wouldn't  make  things  as  dear  as 
they  are,"  Madame  Chose  continued,  **  I 
should  give  him   my  vote,  if  I  had  one. 
But  I  neyer  go  to  the  grocer's,  without  find- 
ing a  sou  put  upon  this,  or  two  sous  clapped 
upon  that.     I  have  it — ^he  must  be  presi- 
dent of  the  g^cers.    They  will  never  desert 
him.    They  share    the   plunder    between 
them.    He  puts  two  sous  on  the  hectolitre, 
vludi  enables  them  to  put  a  sou  on  the 
litre.   That's  your  regime.  Monsieur  Chose. 
Ah,  the  rogues.     '  President  of  what  ?'  say 
jon;*ofthe  grocers,'  say  I." 

I  heg^ed  Madame  Chose  to  observe  that 
liberty  was  a  jewel  worth  paying  a  sub- 
stantial price  for.  I  have  seen  madame, 
smoe  I  had  the  thonour  of  taking  her  on 
onr  bridal  walk  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  in,  I  may  say,  a  thorough 
passion  at  l^ist  three  or  four  times ;  but 
never  since  the  unlucky  day  when  I  gave 
the  fish  I  had  caught  to  her  cousin, 
Madame  Julie,  for  a  friture,  have  I  ex- 
perienced such  a  storm  as  that  which  burst 
oyer  my  devoted  head  when  I  mentioned 
the  sacred  word,  liberty. 

"  You,  too,  Monsieur  Chose,"  she  cried. 

**I  thought  that  you  who  have  been    in 

business  twenty-two  years,  would  have  had 

more  sense.     Don't  ask  tlie  men,  for  they 

are  idiots,  what  they  think  of  your  liberty ; 

ask  their  wives  who  buy  the  bread  and 

vegetables.     Go  and  ask  the  poor  creatures 

who  stay  at  home  to  make   the   pot-au- 

feo,  while  you  gentlemen  talk  politics  and 

play  at  dominoes  at  the  cafe,  what  liberty 

throws  into  the  saucepan  ;  what  it  takes 

out  of  the  cupboar^  ;  what  wages  it  pays 

and  what  trade  it  drives  ?  Messrs.  Liberty, 

Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Company,  what  a 

sweet  firm  of  bankers  they  would  make ! 

I  wouldn't  trust  them  with  change  for  a 

franc.     I  was  not  aware  you  were  so  far 

gone.  Monsieur  Chose.     I  had  better  send 

your  night-cap  to  be  dyed  red.     Blood-red, 

do  you  hear.  Monsieur  Chose  ?" 

Hear!  The  words  ring  upon  my  tym- 
panum  still.  I  fell  into  my  arm-chair 
when  my  wife  had  bounced  out  of  the 
room,  and  unfolded  the  last  edition  of  the 
Tattoo  (which  differs  little  from  the  first 


save  in  four  or  five  lines  of  additional  mil 
information  printed  in  capitals),  reserving 
the  Guignol  for  a  softer  moment.  I  ha 
just  read  that  Henry  the  Fifth  was  a  mom 
cretin,  when  the  door  was  swiftly  openec 
and  my  wife,  thrusting  in  her  head,  cried 
"  Who  bought  the  petroleum  P  Citizei 
Liberty."   With  that  she  slammed  the  dooi 

Shrugging  my  shoulders,  I  resumed  m; 
reading.  I  had  reached  the  interesting 
point  of  the  leading  article,  where  th 
candid  reader  was  pressed  to  admit  the 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  wa 
rotten  and  worthless,  when  a  stream  c 
cold  air  told  me  the  door  was  again  open. 

Madame  Chose,  who  by  this  time  ha 
disembarrassed  herself  of  some  of  her  hai 
(of  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  she  has  j 
collection  that  does  honour  to  her  taste  ant 
judgment)  for  the  night,  was  before  me. 

'^  Who,"  she  asked,  passionately,  undo 
her    breath,    "  who    lit    the   petroleum 
Citizen  Equality."    I  trembled  under  he 
fierceness,  and  was  relieved  when  she  shu 
the  door,  and,  to  my  delight,  bolted  it. 

Now  should  I  have  a  peaceful  hour, 
would  study  carefully  the  statements  of  th 
Tattoo  and  Guignol,  and  endeavour  t 
settle  in  my  mind,  before  I  went  to  bed 
my  knotty  question— president  of  what 
I  had  dismissed  one  dynasty  thoroughl} 
and  was  deep  in  the  wickedness  of  thi 
second,  when  I  heard  a  hand  upon  the  bol 
of  my  wife's  bedchamber.  She  was  stil 
stirring.  I  faced  round  to  meet  the  gale 
The  door  flew  open  with  such  force  tba 
the  Tattoo  was  blown  from  my  knees  i 
the  ground.  Madame  was  in  curl-paper 
that  trembled  upon  her  head. 

"Who  danced  round  the  fire?"  sh 
hissed  at  me.  "  Citizen  Fraternity.  Yoi 
are  on  a  pretty  road.  Monsieur  Chose.' 
And,  with  a  profound  bow,  she  bade  m< 
good-night,  doubly  locking  the  door  thi 
time. 

I,  who  thought  everything  was  as  eas; 
as  bonjour,  when  I  hoard  that  smiling  pre 
sident !  But,  president  of  what  P  Still  ask 
ing  myself  this  question  (for  the  Guignol 
answering  the  Tattoo,  vowed  there  wa 
no  republic  in  existence)  I  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  V.  A  POLONAISE — PAIN  DE  SIEQE. 

How  many  men  died  in  that  winter  o 
the  terrible  war  ?  How  many  hectares  o 
snow  were  stained  with  blood  ?  The  poo: 
children  were  carried  by  scores  to  thi 
cemeteries.  They  could  hardly  open  thi 
Common  Ghrave  fast  enough.  Widows  wer< 
weeping  in  every  house.     Death  stood  ii 
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the  ante-chamber  of  every  home.  There 
were  no  fires.  There  was  no  gas  in  the 
streets.  And  honr  by  hour  the  booming 
guns  strnck  terror  throngh  the  hearts  of 
pale  mothers  and  famished  children.  In 
the  very  hoose  which  now  shelters  me,  a 
shell  crashed  throngh  the  roof  one  mom* 
ing,  at  the  peep  of  day,  and  killed  outright 
a  father  and  a  child,  leaving  a  mad  mother 
as  the  sole  survivor  of  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  modest  households  I  have 
ever  looked  upon.  I  cannot  think  of  those 
icy  hours  I  have  spent  getting  our  little 
rations  of  meat  without  a  shudder,  even 
now  when  we  have  nearly  bought  the 
enemy  out  of  our  country.  How  many 
times  did  I  pace  behind  coffins— big  and 
little— in  that  winter?  Mont  Pamasse, 
Fere  la  Chaise,  Montmartre  seemed  to  me 
to  be  threatened  with  a  glut  of  human 
remains.  And  then  those  interminable 
processions  of  the  ambulance  people ;  the 
river  boats  laden  with  wounded  men,  with 
the  dark  blood  showing  through  their 
bandages !  My  hair  whitened  in  that  dread 
winter  time;  and  many  months  passed 
after  the  strife  was  ended  before  Ton- 
nerre  could  persuade  me  to  throw  my 
line  once  more  into  the  Seine,  For  I 
was  in  both  sieges ;  in  the  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  Germans,  and  the  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  French.  The  first  was  bad  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  when  the  children  were 
dying  like  flies  in  autumn,  and  we  were 
eating  the  food  from  the  sewers,  and 
we  could  see  the  inevitable  end  approach- 
ing, through  the  squabbles  and  incompe« 
tency  of  the  men  who  had  seized  upon  the 
reins  of  government  on  the  morrow  of 
Sedan,  just  as  a  thief  gets  your  purse  in 
the  tumult  of  a  crowd.  It  was  bitter  to 
watch  the  Germans  passing  under  Napo- 
leon's Triumphal  Arch,  and  to  look  upon 
them  smoking  their  big  pipes  in  the  Champs 
Eljsees.  I  wept,  I  know,  for  one,  like  a 
child ;  and  Madame  Chose  (who  was  nevier 
so  amiable  as  she  appeared  through  that 
winter)  made  me  a  good  bouillon  to  com- 
fort me. 

The  food  came  in.  Those  good  English 
sent  us  immense  stores  which  our  Inca- 
pables  had  not  the  sagacity  to  distribute 
equitably  over  the  lean  population.  But 
the  sight  of  milk,  and  butter,  and  fresh 
meat ;  the  taste  of  good  bread  once  more ; 
the  twinkling  of  a  few  lights  along  the 
Boulevards ;  the  huge  relief  to  the  mind 
when  there  was  silence  in  the  night,  and 
we  knew  that  the  dreadful  bloodshed  was 
finished  for  a  time — for  our  time  at  least,  I 
may  say — all  this  was  a  joy  that  went  very 


&r  in  repayment  of  the  anguish  "we 
ParisiaaoB  had  suffered.  But  the  joy  was 
brief — a  flash  of  light  in  a  tunnel;  jusfc 
breathing  time  in  the  tortur&-chamber. 

In  the  second  siege  the  screws  were 
tightened  to  their  last  tvrist;  the  wedg-es 
were  driven  home  in  the  stocking;  the 
sewers  overflowed  the  streets.  Hue  who 
was  my  servant  yesterday  was  my  master 
to-day <.  Furies  streamed  out  of  cdlars  and 
garrets,  and  took  arms,  and  screamed  re- 
publican slang ;  stuck  Phrygian  caps  upon 
heads  that  had  never  felt  the  comb ;  and, 
betweeoi  their  hags'  teeth,  called  for  blood  ! 
My  beautiful  Paris  was  doomed  this  time. 
The  enemy  had  left  arms  in  the  hands  of 
ih»  mob ;  the  mob  was  led  by  lettered 
ruffians,  scapegraces,  prodigal  sons  re- 
duced to  rags,  and  vain  strutting  theorists 
who  woBld  botanise  upon  their  mother's 
grave,  or  practise  vivisection  on  thdr  own 
children.  These  hateful  and  cowardly 
egotists  put  their  heels  upon  immortal 
canvases;  trod  out  the  richest  leaves  of 
Ingres'  laureL  The  walls  flamed  with  their 
ignoble  decrees.  They  were  ready  to  com- 
mand the  shrubs  in  the  public  gardens  to 
grow  roots  upwards,  with  th^  flowers  in 
Uie  soiL  They  had  a  righty  which  i^ey 
made  for  the  occasion,  to  enter  every  man's 
house,  and  command  the  keys  of  his  strong* 
box.  Thev  turned  the  sacristy  into  a 
tavern,  where  they  oaroused  on  stolen 
wine. 

It  was  a  brave  game,  danced  to  all  the 
airs  in  LdbeHy's  repertoire,  by  Freedom's 
worst  enemieB.  Men  went  abroad  into  the 
next  street  with  fear  and  tremfalmg.  A 
word  frcm  sav  angry  man  coold  take  away 
the  liberty  dt  his  neighbour.  Only  the 
rogue  was  quite  safe.  For  this  we  had. 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  ! 
They  had  spared  our  beautiful  city,  to  look 
osiy  while  our  own  hands  should  destroy  it. 

ShaU  I  ever  cease  to  think  of  that  mom* 
ing  of  humiliation  in  my  life  when  a  picket 
of  hang-dog  fellows  thrust  open  my  door, 
and  demanded  the  arms  they  knew  to  be 
in  my  possession?  Madame  Chose  was 
falling  on  her  knees  to  them,  when  I 
dragged  her  aside,  and  begged  her  to  re- 
member who  and  what  she  was,  and  who 
and  what  those  men  were.  Whereupon 
two  seized  my  wrists ;  but  with  a  desperate 
twist  I  freed  myself,  and  drove  them  back 
with  that  look  of  the  honest  man  under 
which  every  rogue  quails.  And  then, 
under  our  eyes,  they  turned  out  every  cup- 
board, opened  every  box,  searched  the  beds, 
and  found — not  even,  a  pop-gun.  I  was 
too  old  a  connoisseur  in  revolutions  to  keep 
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arms  in  mj  honfte.  With,  on  insolent 
**  Good  day,  citojenne"  to  my  -vfife,  and  a 
parting  oath  for  the  reader's  humble  ser- 
vant, they  went  ont»*  warning  me  that  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  I  had  a  lady's  pistol 
in  my  posseesion,  it  would  go  hard  with 
me. 

I  lived  in  rage  and  terror.    The  unarmed 
law-abiding  dtizens  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  anned  rabble,  the  said  rabble 
duly  installed  in  all  thepubUo  offices,  issuing 
decrees,  and  giving  to  wholesale  pillage  the 
authority  of  law.    The  reign  of  topsy-turvy 
was  begun  in  downright  earnest,  and  every 
night  I  expected  to  find  the  oook  in  the 
best  bed,  and  my  wife  thankful  for  the 
mercy  that  lefb  her  one  of  the  attics.     But 
neither  tongue,  nor  pen,  nor  pencil  could 
realise  the  suffering  we  endured  during  that 
second  sieg«  that  dosed  in  flames. 

When  it  was  happily  ended,  and  the 
Yersaillais  were  masters  of  Paris,  I  said  to 
Madame  Chose — ^who,  I  must  oonfees,  had 
borne  herself  bravely  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  incident  I  have  de- 
scribed— '*  Let  us  thank  Heaven  that  our 
hves  and  our  goods  have  been  spared.  It 
was  through  all  our  frivolitiee  as  a  nation, 
through  liie  dandyism  of  our  officers,  and 
the  vanity  and  extravagance  of  our  women ; 
through  that  lightness  and  love  of  pleasure 
which  have  drawn  us  from  the  serious 
business  of  life  and  made  us  merely  the 
pleasure-caterers  of  the  world,  that  we  in- 
curred a  shame  for  either  cheek — defeat 
and  civil  war.  For  the  rest  of  our  lives  we 
should  be  sober  and  serious  citizens." 

"You  are  right.  Chose,"  my  wife  an- 
swered. "  I  have  done  with  finery  for  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

How  many  seasons  have  passed  over  our 
heads  since  tiiey  were  shooting  men  by  the 
score  under  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  P 
When  was  the  Jast  man  tied  to  a  stake 
before  a  firing  party  on  the  plain  of  Sa- 
toiy? 

I  and  Tonnerre  were  talking  on  the 
gloomy  subject  not  many  evenings  ago, 
while  waiting  for  Madame  Chose  to  return 
for  dinner.  When,  at  length,  she  appeared, 
she  excused  herself,  saying  she  had  been 
detained  over  a  very  advantageous  pur- 
chase. Indeed,  she  would  have  our  opinion 
on  it  before  she  served  tl^e  soup.  Poor 
Tonnerre,  who  had  been  growling  for  his 
dinner,  was  compelled  to  say  that  he  would 
not  approach  the  table  till  he  had  seen  the 
new  garment. 

"  It  is  the  very  latest  thing  in  novelties," 
cried  Madame  Chose  to  us  from  the  bed- 
room.    Then  she  appeared  in  a  new  polo- 


naise, which  undoubtedly  beoame  her,  as 
she  well  knew. 

"  Superb,"  cried  Tonnerre.  "But  what 
a  curioas  tint.  I  never  saw  that  brown 
before." 

Madame  Chose  laughed  in  her  most  be- 
witching manner  as  she  replied :  *'  Not  seen 
it  before ;  why  you've  eaten  it.  It's  the 
latest  fashion ;  the  last  tint,  and  nothing 
else  will  be  worn  this  summer." 

"  What  do  they  call  it,  madame  ?"  the 
gallant  soldier  aaked,  holding  the  comer  of 
the  garment  critically  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

"  Couleur  pain-de-si^ge  —  siege  -  bread- 
colour  !"  said  my  wife,  looking  in  the  glass 
the  while. 

I  was  very  angry. 

"  LOST  WITH  ALL  HAIIDS." 

<*  Lost,  with  all  hands,  at  tea." 

The  ChriAmaa  eun  shines  down 

On  the  headlands  that  fiown  o'er  the  harhonr  wids^ 

On  the  cottages,  thick  on  the  long  qua j  aide, 

On  the  iooCb  of  the  buay  town. 

"  Lost,  with  all  hands,  at  sea." 

The  dread  words  sound  like  a  wail, 

The  song  of  the  waits,  and  the  eladi  of  the  boUt, 

Ring  like  death-bed  dirges,  or  funeral  knaU% 

Li  the  pauses  of  the  gale. 

Keyer  a  home  ao  poor, 

But  it  brightens  for  good  Yule-tida. 

Nerer  a  heart  too  sad  or  too  lone, 

But  the  holr  Christmas  mirth  'twill  own, 

And  his  wefoome  will  provide. 

Where  the  sea-coal  fire  leaps. 

On  the  fisherman's  quiet  hearth, 

The  Yule  log  lies,  for  his  hand  to  heave, 

When  he  hastes  to  his  bride  on  Christmas  Bm^ 

In  the  fiush  of  his  strength  and  mirth. 

High  on  the  little  shelf 

The  tall  Yule  candle  stands, 

For  the  ship  is  due,  era  the  Omstmis  nighty 

And  it  waits,  to  be  duly  set  alight 

Bj  the  coming  father's  hands. 

Long  has  the  widow  spared 
Her  pittance  for  warmth  and  bread. 
That  her  sailor  boj,  when  he  home  retnmt 
Hay  joj,  that  her  fire  so  brightlj  buns, 
Her  board  is  so  amply  spread. 

The  sharp  reef  moans  and  moansi 
The  foam  on  the  sand  lies  hear; 
The  "  sea-dog"  flickers  across  the  sky, 
The  north  wind  whistles,  shrill  and  high, 
'Mid  the  breakers'  ominous  roar. 

Out  on  the  f^reat  pier-head. 

The  grey-haired  sailors  stand. 

While  the  black  douds  pile  away  in  the  west, 

And  the  spray  flies  free  from  the  billows'  cimI» 

Ere  they  dash  on  the  hollow  sand. 

Nerer  a  sail  to  be  seen. 

On  the  long  grim  tossing  swell, 

Only  drifting  wreckage  of  canvas  and  snu^ 

That  sweep  with  the  waves  o'er  the  harbour  bt^ 

Their  terrible  tale  to  telL 

Bid  a  vision  of  Christmas  pass 

Before  the  drowning  eyes, 

When  'mid  rent  of  rigging  and  crash  of  niMly 

The  brave  ship,  smote  bjr  the  mighty  blafll^ 

Went  down  'neath  the  pitiless  skies? 
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Ko  ChriEtmM  joj  I  ween, 

On  the  rock-bound  coast  maj  be. 

Put  token  and  custom  of  Yule  awaj, 

Wkile  widows  and  orphans  weep  and  piraj 

For  the  "  bands,  lost  out  at  -«^^' 


FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE  8EYENTT-FIRST  (hIQHLAND  LIQHT 

infantry). 

There  Lave  been  several  regiments  num- 
bered the  Seventy-first.  In  1758,  when 
the  second  battalions  of  fifteen  infantry 
regiments  were  formed  into  distinct  corps, 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Thirty-second 
Foot  became  the  Seventy-first  regiment, 
which  was  disbanded  at  the  peace  in  1763. 
The  Eighty-first  regiment  of  Fusiliers  then 
became  the  Seventy-first,  and  was  sent  to 

krrison  our  cosfit  forts.  :  In  1775,  another 
leventy-first  regiment  (three  hundred  and 
forty  strong),  was  raised,  for  service  in 
America,  by  Major -General  the  Honourable 
Simon  Eraser,  of  Lovat,  whose  forfeited 
estates  had  just  been  restored.  At  the 
general  peace  of  1783  the  second  Seventy- 
first  was  disbanded.  In  1786,  the  Seventy- 
third,  raised  by  John,  Lord  Macleod,  in 
1777,  was  finally  numbered  as  the  Seventy- 
first  regiment,  and  still  flourishes,  strong 
and  sturdy  as  the  Scotch  thistle  on  its 
colours. 

The  first  battalion  of  Lord  Madeod's  re- 
giment of  Highlanders,  embodied  at  Elgin 
in  1778,  embarked  for  India  in  1779,  the 
second  battalion  being  sent  to  help  defend 
Gibraltar  against  the  Spaniards.  The  first 
battalion  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it.  Hyder 
Ali  had  passed  the  Ghauts,  and  burst  like  a 
deluge  over  the  Camatic.  The  iNizam  of 
the  DeccaU  and  the  wild  Mahrattas  had 
joined  his  standard ;  the  French  had 
promised  Hyder  aid ;  and  his  son  Tippoo's 
horsemen  were  already  threatening  Madras. 
Against  Hyder's  countless  and  fanatic  force 
Sir  Hector  Munro  had  hastily  gathered 
together  four  thousand  men,  all  Hindoos, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eight  hundred 
men  of  the  Seventy- third.  The  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  onlv  sixty  dragoons,  the  artillery 
of  thirty  field-pieces  and  howitzers,  with 
four  battering  twenty-four- pounders.  Hy- 
der Ali,  who  was  engaged-  in  besieging 
Arcot^  the  capital  of  the  Camatic,  de- 
tached Tippoo  with  twenty-four  thousand 
men  and  twelve  guns,  to  intercept  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Baillie,  who  was  marching 
to  join  Munro.  The  latter  officer  at  once 
despatched  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Fletcher, 
wilJi  one  thousand  men,  to  i*einf orce  Baillie. 
The  fiank  companies  of  the  Seventy-third 
formed  part  of  this  force — the  grenadier 


company  commanded  by  Lieutenant  the 
Honourable  John  Lindsay,  the  light  com- 
pany by  Captain  David  Baird.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  1780,  Baillie  was  at- 
tacked by  Tippoo  at  Perambaukam,  and  on 
the  9th  was  joined  by  Fletcher's  detach- 
ment. In  a  small  jungle  the  enemy  sud- 
denly opened  fire  from  three  batteries, 
and  fifty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  poured 
death  on  Baillie's  small  band.  Tippoo's 
men,  everywhere  repelled,  fell  back  before 
the  square  that  contained  in  its  centre 
the  sick,  the  baggage,  and  the  ammu- 
nition. After  three  hours'  stubborn  fight- 
ing, Tippoo  ordered  Colonel  Lally  to  draw 
off  his  men,  and  place  the  cavalry  to 
cover  the  retreat;  at  that  instant  two 
ammunition  waggons  exploded,  laid  open 
one  entire  face  of  Baillie's  column,  rendered 
the  artillery  useless,  and  threw  the  whole 
into  disorder.  The  Sepoys  refused  to  rally, 
the  camp-followers  fled.  Hyder  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  sprang  like  a  tiger  on  the 
enemy  he  had  hitherto  dreaded.  Squadron 
after  squadron  of  the  Mysore  horse  dashed 
upon  us,  bodies  of  infantry  poured  in 
volleys  of  musketry ;  still  the  English 
(now  scarcely  four  hundred  men)  formed 
square  on  a  sand-hill,  and  repelled  thir- 
teen charges.  The  Sepoy  havildars  joined 
the  Seventy-third,  and  the  officers  with 
their  swords,  and  the  soldiers  with  their 
bayonets,  fought  to  the  last.  The  wounded 
were  trodden  down  by  the  horses  and  ele- 
phants while  still  struggling  to  raise  them- 
selves and  prepare  for  the  charge.  Colonel 
Baillie,  anxious  to  save  the  few  survivors, 
at  last  held  up  a  flag  of  truce,  but  no 
sooner  had  his  troops  laid  down  their  arms 
than  the  enemy  rushed  forward,  and 
slashed  and  stabbed  the  disarmed,  the 
wounded,  and  the  sick.  A  few  were  saved 
by  the  generous  interposition  of  the  French 
officers.  In  this  fight  the  Seventy-third 
fiank  companies  were  almost  annihilated. 
Captain  Baird  received  seven  wounds, 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  nine,  and  both  were 
made  prisoners.  Captain  Melvile,  of  the 
Seventy- third,  had  his  left  arm  broken,  and 
his  right  arm  cut  through  with  a  sabre ; 
he  was  also  speared  in  the  back,  and  lay 
for  two  days  exposed  to  a  burning  snn, 
two  nights  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  tigers.  Eighty-two  rank  and  file  were 
killed,  and  only  twenty-three  men  of  the 
Seventy-third  escaped  unwounded.  Hyder 
received  the  prisoners  in  his  tent  with  bar- 
baric insolence. 

'*  Your  son  will  inform  you,"  said  Colonel 
Baillie  sternly,  *'  that  you  owe  the  victory 
to  our  disaster  rather  than  to  our  defeat.' 
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^  Hyder  Bugriij  ordered  the  priRoners  from 
his^  presence,  and  th^  remained  in  cap- 
tivi^  three  years  and  a  half,  Captain 
Baird  being  chained  by  the  leg  to  another 
prisoner.  Baird  was  not  remarkable  for  the 
soavity  of  his  temper,  and  his  old  mother's 
first  remark,  when  she  heard  of  her  son's 
captirity,  was : 

*'£h,  I  pity  the  chiel  wha's  chained  to 
our  Davie !" 

Only  two  men  of  the  Seventy-third 
escaped,  and  they  werefonnd  in  the  jnugle 
desperately  wonnded. 

In  1781,  the  Seventy-third  agnin  met 
their  old  enemy.  The  regiment  was  now 
oommanded  by  Colonel  James  Crawford. 
Again  we  were  a  handfnl  of  men  facing 
cosniless  hosts.  Hyder  had  twenty-five 
faat^ons  of  foot,  some  fifty  thonsand 
horse,  above  one  hnndred  thonsand  match- 
Jock-men,  and  forty- seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
while  Sir  Eyre  Coote  commanded  a  poor 
ei^ht  thousand  men,  the  Seventy  -  third 
being  again  the  only  British  regiment. 
The  advance  was  across  a  plain,  beyond 
which  the  enemy  was  drawn  np,  protected 
by  front  and  flanking  redoubts,  and  danger- 
ous batteries.  Just  after  the  repulse  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  an  English  officer 
discovered  a  road  cut  through  the  sand- 
hills the  night  before  by  Hyder,  by  which 
the  Mysore  cnvalry  was  to  be  let  loose  on 
the  English  flank.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  on6e 
made  use  of  this  road,  and  turned  Hyder's 
position.  During  the  eight  hours'  fighting, 
the  Seventy-third  led  all  the  attacks  on  the 
right  of  the  first  line.  General  Coote  par- 
ticularly noticed  that  wherever  the  fire  was 
unusually  hot,  one  of  the  pipers  of  the 
Seventy-third  blew  np  his  pibrochs  fiercer 
imd  louder  than  usual.  This  so  pleased 
the  general,  that  he  cried  out : 

'*Well  done,  my  brave  fellow,  you  shall 
have  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  when  the  battle 
is  over." 

He  afterwards  presented  the  regiment 
with  a  pair  of  silver  pipes,  value  one  hun- 
dred pagodas  (nearly  fifty  ponnds).  The 
British  lost  in  the  subsequent  battle  of 
Conjeveram  four  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  but  few  of  these  were  Europeans. 
Major-General  Stuart  and  Colonel  Brown 
each  lost  a  leg,  both  carried  away  by  the 
same  shot.  On  the  battle-field  (the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  Baillie)  the  Seventy-third 
were  affected  to  find  rdics  of  their  friends. 
Spatterdashes  marked  with  well-remem- 
bered names,  feathers,  clubs  of  hair,  known 
by  the  ties,  scattered  clothes,  and  helmets 
and  skulls  bearing  the  marks  of  blows, 
roused  the  men  to  vengeance. 


In  1783,  nnder  General  Stuart's  com- 
mand, the  Seventy-third  joined  in  the  attack 
on  Cuddalore.  There  were  to  have  been 
three  simultaneous  attacks,  but  the  noise 
of  the  signal  guns  being  drowned  by  tho 
enemy's  cannonade,  the  attacks  were  not 
simultaneous,  and  failed.  While  the  enemy 
pursued  our  men,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cath- 
cart  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stuart,  with 
the  precious  remains  of  the  Seventy-third, 
slipped  into  the  redoubt  the  enemy  had  left 
in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit.  In  the  night  the 
enemy  retired.  In  this  attack  the  Seventy- 
third  lost  Captains  Mackenzie  and  the 
Honourable  James  Lindsay,  one  of  five  sons 
whom  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  had  in  tho 
army,  seven  lieutenants,  nine  sergeantSy  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  rank  and 
file.  In  this  campaign  the  regiment  also  lost 
Corporal  Mackay,  son  of  Robert  Doune,  the 
bard.  When  the  men  were  drooping  in  a 
long  march,  the  corporal  used  to  revive  them 
by  singing  the  Ghelic  poems  of  his  father. 

While  the  first  battalion  had  been  thus 
hotly  employed  in  India,  the  second  bat- 
talion had  greatly  distinguished  itself 
by  aiding  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Gib- 
raltar. Colonel  Drinkwater,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  the  siege,  particularly  mentions  a 
remarkable  escape  of  a  man  of  the  Seventy- 
third.  During  the  first  tremendous  attack 
of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  old  rock  was 
the  target  of  more  than  one  hundred  guns, 
a  shell  fell  in  an  embrasure  opposite  the 
King's  lines  bomb-proof,  killed  one  of 
the  Seventy-third  and  wounded  another. 
Donaldson,  the  second  man,  had  his  skull 
fractured,  his  left  arm  broken  in  two  places, 
one  of  his  legs  shattered,  half  his  right 
hand  carried  away,  and  his  whole  body 
bruised  and  blackened  with  gunpowder. 
The  surgeons  scarcely  knew  where  to  begin 
on  him.  That  evening,  however,  he  was 
trepanned,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  his 
leg  was  amputated  and  his  fractures  were 
dressed.  The  man's  constitution  was  good ; 
he  rallied,  and  in  eleven  weeks  his  cure  was 
effected,  and  he  had  become  entitled  to  his 
munificent  pension  of  ninepence  a  day. 

In  1791,  the  Seventy-third,  now 'the 
Seventy-first,  that  had  won  a  name  in 
Indian  warfare,  again  took  a  foremost  part 
against  our  nntiring  enemy  Tippoo,  and 
led  the  invasion  of  the  Mysore  country. 
At  the  storming  of  Bangalore,  Lieutenant 
James  Duncan,  of  the  Seventy-first,  led  the 
grenadiers  and  light  company  of  his  regi- 
ment up  the  breach.  The  grenadiers  were 
commanded  by  Captain  Lindsay,  the  light 
company  by  Captain  Robertson,  the  son  of 
tho  Scottish  historian.     The  men  trusted 
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entirely  io  tbeir  bayonets,  and  carried  the 
plaoe  wi^li  flying  colours. 

On  their  march  towards  Tippoo's  capital, 
Seringapatam,  flank  companies  of  the 
Seventy-first  w^re  sent  to  capture  the  hill 
fort  of  Mnndydroog,  and  Lieutenant  James 
Duncan  and  Lieutenant  Kennett  Mackenaie 
carried  both  breaches,  and  secured  the 
gates  of  the  inner  wall  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  dashed 
to  pieces  oyer  the  precipices  in  attempting 
to  escape.  Savendroog,  a  bill  fortress, 
surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  rooks, 
was  also-  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
soldier.  In  January,  1792,  the  Seyenty* 
first  came  in  sight  of  Tippoo's  capital.  The 
regiment  formed  part  of  the  central  division 
of  the  three  columns  of  attack.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  the  Earl  Com- 
wallis,  was  at  their  head.  It  all  but 
ended  the  war  at  the  first  rusb.  Forcing 
through  the  enemy's  first  line,  the  Eng- 
lish suddenly  found  themsdves  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  fort  of  Seringa- 
i)atam.  Captain  Lindsay  instantly  collected 
^  grenJLr.  on  the'glaciB,  Jd  aU  but 
succeeded  in  pushing  into  the  body  of  the 
place.  Joined  by  more  of  the  light  com- 
panies be  forced  a  way  down  to  the  fibmous 
Llal  Baugh,  or  Garden  of  Pearls,  repelling 
several  furious  attacks  with  the  bayonet. 
He  then  took  post  in  a  redoubt,  and  held 
it  till  the  morning.  The  next  day  be  forced 
a  way  across  the  river  to  the  island,  and 
attacked  and  carried  the  sultan's  redoubts 
Captain  Hugh  Sibbald,  of  the  Seventy-first, 
was  killed  Kfter  repelling  repeated  despe* 
rate  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  same  even- 
ing the  Seventy-first  and  some  coast  Sepoys 
repelled  three  thousand  of  the  enemy's 
horse  who  attacked  the  island.  The  regi- 
ment lost,  in  these  operations,  two  officers 
and  one  hundred  rank  and  file,  but  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time,  from  the  nnited 
columns,  had  twenty  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  left  behind  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon.  At  night,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
the  Seventy-first,  commanded  by  Major 
Daliymple,  crossed  a  branch  of  the  Cavery, 
attacked  Tippoo's  cavalry  camp,  and  slew 
or  dispersed  the  whola  The  result  was  a 
speedy  treaty  and  the  surrender  of  Tippoo's 
two  sons  to  the  British  general.  In  1794, 
the  sons  were  restored  to  Tippoo,  on  whicb 
be  instantly  made  a  treaty  with  the  French, 
then  at  war  with  us.  In  May,  1799,  Sering- 
apatam  was  stormed  and  Tippoo  skin. 

In  1795,  the  Seventy-first  helped  to 
conquer  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch.  In  1806, 
this  active  regiment  assisted  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  in  the 


battle  of  Blue  MouBtain  the  Seventy  •first 
helped  to  decide  the  day.  They  were 
sharers  in  the  defeat  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
lost  their  colours  there  (afterwards  re- 
covered), thanks  to  a  rash  and  incompetent 
general. 

One  of  the  most  dashing  exploits  of  the 
Peninsular  war  was  achieved  by  the  grena- 
dier company  of  tbe  Seventy  -  first  at 
Vimicra.  Captain  Alexander  Forbes,  who 
was  ordered  to  the  support  of  some  British 
artillery,  saw  a  favourable  moment  for  a 
swoop,  dashed  down  at  a  French  battery 
immediately  in  front,  and  carried  ofi'  four 
guns  and  a  howitzer.  In  this  a&ir  the 
grenadier  company  had  two  lieutenants 
and  thirteen  rank  and  file  wounded,  and 
two  men  killed.  The  Frencb  made  a 
tremendous  efibrt  with  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry to  recapture  the  guns,  but  in  vain. 
On  this  day  George  Clark,  one  of  the 
pipers  of  the  Seventy-first,  being  wounded 
and  unable  to  join  in  the  advance,  sat  down, 
tucked  his  bagpipes  under  his  arm,  arranged 
bis  chanter,  and  struck  up  a  fiivourite 
Scotch  regimental  air,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  comrades. 

The  Seventy-first  embarked  frcnn  Cork 
for  ihe  Peninsula  June  the  27th,  1808,  and 
arrived  in  Portugal  August  the  1st,  losing 
four  men,  wbo  died  of  thirst  in  the  first 
day's  march.  Tbey  were  soon  in  the  thick 
of  it,and  suffered  dreadfully &om  the  starva- 
tion and  &tigues  of  the  terrible  retreat  to 
Corunna.  Hungry  and  shoeless,  the  poor 
fellows  had  to  tramp,  fighting,  over  bsjren 
wastes  of  mountain  snow,  till  many  a 
brave  fellow  lay  down  to  die  in  despair. 
Tbeir  march  over  the  snow  could  be  tracked 
by  tiie  blood  from  the  men's  wounded  feet, 
and,  to  add  to  their  misery,  the  soldiers 
were  forced,  in  turns,  to  drag  the  baggage. 
The  men  eyed  each  other  with  looks  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  If  you  were  dead  I  would 
have  your  shoes."  "  Near  Villa  Franca," 
says  one  of  the  Seventy-first,  "  many  came 
up  to  the  army  dreadfully  cut  and  wounded 
by  the  Frencb  cavalry,  who  rode  through 
the  long  lines  of  these  lame,  defenceless 
wretches,  slashing  amongst  them  as  a 
schoolboy  does  amongst  thistles.  Some  of 
them,  faint  and  bleeding,  were  forced  to 
pass  along  tbe  line  as  a  warning  to  others. 
Cruel  warning !  Gould  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion  justify  it  ?  There  was  something 
in  the  appearance  of  these  poor,  emaciated^ 
lacerated  wretches  that  sickened  me  to 
look  upon.  Many  around  me  said,  *  Our 
commanders  are  worse  than  the  French. 
Will  they  not  even  let  us  die  in  peace,  if 
they  cannot  help  us  ?'  "     Yet  in  the  midst 
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of  ikia  torpor  and  despair  the  Seventy- 
first  men  would  Btill  rouse  at  the  fire  of  a 
gnu,  face  the  French,  and  form  with  the 
other  str^glers. 

In  May,  1810,  six  companies  of  the 
Seyenty-first  embarked  in  two  frigates 
&om  Deal  to  return  to  the  war.  On  Octo- 
ber the  14th  of  that  year  the  regiment  had 
a  turn  at  the  French,  and  distinguished 
themselves  at  Sabral  de  Monte  Agraoo. 
Colonel  Cadogan  called  to  the  men  as  they 
marched  out: 

"  My  lads,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  in  with  yoa ;  show  me  what  you 
can  do— now  or  never," 

The  Seventy-first  replied  with  a  loud 
^beer,  and  pushed  forward.    Driven  back 
to  Gallows  Hill,  they  were  attacked  the 
next  morning.     **  During  the  night,"  says 
cae  of  the  Seventy-first,  who  was  present, 
^'we  received  orders  to  cover  the  bugles 
a&d  tartans   of  oar  bonnets   with  black 
crape,  which  had  been  served  to  ns  daring 
the  day,  and  to  put  on  our  great-coats. 
Next  morning  the  French,  seeing  us  thus, 
thought  we  had  retired,  and  left  only  Portu^ 
guese  to  guard  the  heights.     With  dread- 
fal  shoats  they  leaped  over  that  wall  before 
which  they  had  paused  when  it  was  g^uarded 
by  British.     We  were  scarce  able  to  with- 
stand   their    fury.     To  retreat  was  im* 
possible^  all  behind  being  ploughed  land, 
rendered  deep  by  the  rain.      There  was 
sot  a  moment  to  hesitate.     To  it  we  fell 
pell-mell,  French  and  British  mixed  to- 
geth^.      It  was  a  trial  cf   strength  in 
single  combat ;  every  man  had  his  oppo* 
tkeai ;  many  had  two.    I  got  one  up  to  the 
waU  on  the  point  of  my  bayonet.    He  was 
unhurt;  I  would  have  spared  him,  but  he 
would  not  spare  himself.     He  cursed  and 
^«d  me,  nor  ceased  to  attack  my  life 
Qutil  he  fell,  pierced  by  my  bayonet ;  his 
hreaih.  died  away  in  a  curse  and  menace. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  I  was 
compelled  to  this  extremity.     1  was  again 
attacked, .  but  my  antagonist  fell,  pierced 
hy  a  random  shot.    We  soon  forced  them 
to  retire  over  the  wall,  cursing  their  mis- 
take.   At  this  momimt  I  stood  gasping  for 
breath ;  not  a  shoe  on  my  feet ;  my  bonnet 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.     Unmindful  of 
my  situation,  I  followed  the  enemy  over 
the  walL     We  pursued  them  about  a  mile, 
and  then  fell   back  to  the  scene  of  our 
struggle.     It  was  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded ;  bonnets  and  shoes  were  trampled 
and  stack  in  the  mud.     I  recovered  a  pair 
of  shoes  ;  whether  they  had  been  mine  or 
not  I  cannot  tell.     They  were  good.    Here 
I  first  got  any  plunder*    A  French  soldier 


lay  upon  the  ground  dead ;  he  had  fallen 
backwards;  his  hat  had  fallen  off  his 
bead,  which  was  kept  up  by  his  knapsack. 
I  struck  the  hat  with  my  root,  and  felt  it 
rattle ;  seized  it  in  a  moment,  and  found 
in  the  lining  a  gold  watch  and  silver 
crucifix.  1  kept  them,  as  I  had  as  good  a 
right  to  them  as  any  other ;  yet  they  were 
not  valuable  in  mv  estimation.  At  this 
time  our  life  was  held  by  so  uncertain  a 
tenure,  and  my  comforts  were  so  scanty, 
that  1  would  have  given  the  watch  wil- 
lingly for  a  good  meal  and  a  dry  shirt." 

In  this  battle,  one  of  the  Seventy-first, 
named  Bae,  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  the 
oldest  man  in  the  regiment,  not  being  so 
active  in  ascending  the  wall  as  the  rest, 
chose  conrageonsly  to  stand  his  ground 
alooe;  the  first  enemy  that  approached 
he  shot  dead,  fke  next  he  bay<meted, 
a  third  shared  the  same  £EKte,  and  the 
ancient  hero  then  cooly  effected  his  re- 
treat. Another  man,  while  coming  over 
the  wall,  received  no  fewer  than  a  dozen 
ballets  through  his  great-coot  and  canteen 
without  suffering  a  single  wound  in  any 
part  of  his  body.  But  a  third  poor  fellow 
did  not  escape  so  well;  he  had,  for  se- 
curity's sake,  cunningly  pulled  as  many 
stones  out  of  the  wall  as  would  admit  the 
musale  of  his  musket.  While  he  was  in  a 
crouching  attitude,  preparing  to  keep  up 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  enemy  from  his 
loophole,  a  ball  came  from  them,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  accident,  entered  the  i^ierture 
and  his  eye  at  the  same  instant,  laying 
him  dead  on  the  spot. 

At  Fuentes  d'Onoro  the  men  had  had  no 
bread  for  two  days,  and  were  weary  with  a 
long  march,  yet  they  fought  like  heroes. 
Colonel  Cadogan  put  himself  at  their  head, 
saying :  ^'  My  lads,  you  have  had  no  pro- 
vision these  two  days ;  there  is  plenty  in 
the  hollow  in  front;  let  us  down  and  di- 
vide it."  "We  advanced,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "as  quick  as  we  could  run,  and 
met  the  light  companies  retreating  as  fast 
as  they  could.  We  continued  to  advance 
at  doable  quick  time,  our  firelocks  at  the 
trail,  our  bonnets  in  our  hands.  They 
called  to  us,  *  Seventy-first,  you  will  come 
back  quicker  than  you  advance.'  We  soon 
came  full  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The 
colonel  cries,  '  Here  is  food,  my  lads,  cut 
away.'  Thrice  we  waved  our  bonnets,  and 
thrice  we  cheered,  brought  our  firelocks  to 
the  charge,  and  forced  the  French  back 
through  the  town." 

In  this  action  the  French  shouted,  and 
came  raging  to  the  very  points  of  the 
bayonets ;  but  the  Seventy-first,  after  eur 
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first  hnzzn,  were  silent  as  death,  and  all 
that  conld  be  heard  was  the  officers  saying, 
in  an  nnder  tone,  "  Steady,  lads,  steady." 
The  Seventy-firat  pursued  the  French  a 
mile  out  of  the  town,  tmmpling  over  the 
dead  and  wounded,  were  then  forced  back 
by  the  cavalry,  yet  still  kept  the  town  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
The  Seventy-first  lost  a  great  number  of 
men,  and  the  soldier  whose  journal  we  have 
quoted,  says,  "  Often  was  I  obliged  during 
the  cavalry  charges  to  stand  with  a  foot 
on  each  side  of  a  wounded  comrade,  who 
wrung  my  soul  with  prayers  I  could  not 
answer,  and  pierced  my  heart  with  his  cries 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  cavalry. 
While  my  heart  bled  for  them  I  have 
shaken  them  rudely  off.  Many  of  the  men 
this  day  fired  one  hundred  and  seven 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  till  their  shoulders 
were  black  as  coals.  When  the  wounded 
had  been  brought  in,  many  of  whom  had 
lain  bleeding  a  day  and  a  night,  the  French 
brought  down  their  bands  on  a  level  piece 
of  ground  near  the  Sevenfy-first,  and  the 
men  danced  and  played  football  till  sunset. 
The  next  day  the  French  picked  out  five 
regiments  of  grenadiers  to  storm  the  town." 
"About  half- past  nine  o'clock,"  says 
the  author  of  a  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of 
the  Seventy-first,  "a  great  gun  from 
the  French  line,  which  was  answered  by 
one  from  ours,  was  the  signal  to  en- 
gage. Down  the  French  came,  shouting 
as  usual.  We  kept  them  at  bay,  in  spite 
of  their  cries  and  formidable  looks.  How 
different  their  appearance  from  ours.  Their 
hats  set  round  with  feathers,  their  beards 
long  and  black,  gave  them  a  fierce  look ; 
their  stature  was  superior  to  ours.  Most 
of  us  were  young.  Wo  looked  like  boys— 
they  like  savages.  But  we  had  the  true 
spirit  in  us.  We  foiled  them  in  every 
attempt  to  take  the  town,  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  we  were  overpowered 
and  forced  throupfh  the  streets,  contesting 
every  inch.  A  French  dragoon,  who  was 
dealing  death  around,  forced  his  way  up  to 
near  where  I  stood.  Every  moment  I  ex- 
pected to  be  cut  down.  My  piece  was 
empty,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I 
got  a  stab  at  him  beneath  the  ribs,  upwards. 
He  gave  a  back  stroke  before  he  fell,  and 
cut  the  stock  of  mj  musket  in  two.  Thus 
I  stood  unarmed.  I  soon  got  another  fire- 
lock, and  fell  to  work  again."  In  those 
affairs  the  Seventy-first  lost  four  officers 
(two  taken  prisoners)  and  four  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Fuentes  was, 
indeed,  a  day  of  glory  and  a  day  of  sorrow 
to  the  Seventy-first. 


In  a  skirmish  at  Alba  Tormes,  when  the 
Seventy-first  were  lining  a  wall,  and  the 
French  were  in  great  strength  in  front,  a 
brave  lad,  letting  his  hat,  full  of  cartridges, 
fall  over,  laid  his  musket  against  the  wall, 
vaulted  over  to  the  enemy's  side,  recovered 
his  hat,  and  through  a  tremendous  fire 
leaped  back  like  a  deer,  unhurt.  "  Though 
not,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to  plunder,  the 
Seventy  -  first,  when  hard  pushed,  were 
no  great  respecters  of  persons,  and  at  Alba 
Tormes  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to 
resist,"  says  the  soldier  in  his  journal. 
"  There  was  a  mill  on  the  river-siae,  near 
the  bridge,  wherein  a  number  of  our  men 
were  helping  themselves  to  flout  during 
the  time  the  others  were  fording.  Our 
colonel  rode  down  and  forced  them  out^ 
throwing  a  handful  of  flour  on  each 
man  as  he  passed  out  of  the  mill.  When 
we  were  drawn  up  on  the  height,  ho 
rode  along  the  column,  looking  for  the 
millers,  as  we  called  them.  At  this 
moment  a  hen  put  her  head  out  of  his 
coat-pocket,  and  looked  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  another.  We  began  to  laugh  ; 
we  could  not  restrain  ourselves.  He  looked 
amazed  and  furious,  then  around.  At 
length  the  major  rode  up  to  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  kill  the  fowl  outright  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  The  colonel  in  his 
turn  laughed,  and  the  millers  were  no 
longer  looked  after." 

At  Vittoria  the  Seventy-first  fought  fu- 
riously, and  suflered  heavily.  "  The  firing 
was  now  very  heavy,"  says  asoldier  who  was 
present.  '*  Our  rear  had  not  engaged  before 
word  came  for  the  doctor  to  assist  Colonel 
Gadogan,  who  was  wounded.  Immediately 
we  charged  up  the  hill,  the  piper  playing 
Hey,  Johnny  Cope.  The  French  had  pos- 
session of  the  top,  but  we  soon  foixsed  them 
back,  and  drew  up  in  column  on  the  height, 
sending  out  four  companies  to  our  left  to 
skirmish.  The  remainder  moved  on  to  Ihe 
opposite  height.  As  we  advanced,  driving 
them  before  us,  a  French  officer,  a  pretty 
fellow,  was  pricking  and  forcing  his  men 
to  stand.  They  heeded  him  not ;  he  was 
very  harsh.  *  Down  with  him  !'  cried  one 
near  me,  and  down  he  fell,  pierced  by 
more  than  one  ball.  Scarce  were  we  upon 
the  height  when  a  heavy  column,  dressed 
in  great-coats,  with  white  covers  on  their 
hats,  exactly  resembling  the  Spanish,  gave 
us  a  volley,  which  put  us  to  the  right-about 
at  double  quick  time  down  the  hill,  the 
French  close  behind,  through  the  whins. 
The  four  companies  got  the  word  the 
French  were  on  them.  They  likewise 
thought  them  Spaniards,  until  they  got  a 
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Tolley  that  killed  or  wounded  almost  every 

one  of  them.     We  retired,  covered  by  the 

Fiftieth,  who  ^ve  the  purstung  colamn  a 

volley  which  checked  their  speed." 

And  what  a  price  this  splendid  regiment, 

the   Seventy-first,  paid  for  their  victory! 

Seven  hundred  men  oat  of  one  thousand 

were  left  on  the  field.     The  Scotch  soldiers 

hung  their  heads,  and  were  silent  that  night 

Tonnd  the  camp  fires  on  the  heights  above 

Yittoria,  and  there  were  tears  in  many  an 

eye  when  the  pipers  played : 

Why  did  I  leaTe  mj  Jeannie,  my  daddy's  cot  and  a'» 
To  vaader  from  my  country — sweet  Caledonia  ? 

At  the  battle  of  Orthes,  M*Rae,  a  brave 
piper  of  the  Seventy-first,  was  killed.  A 
comrade  of  his,  who  wrote  Vicissitudes  in 
the  Life  of  a  Scottish  Soldier,  says  of  this 
wild  fighter:  " M*Rae,  our  heroic  musi- 
ckn,  fell  to  rise  no  more.  This  strange 
being  was  far  from  possessing  the  ordinary 
coolness  of  Scotchmen.  Although  his  pro- 
fession absolved  him  from  intermixing  with 
the  combatants,  yet,  on  hearing  the  noise 
of  an  engagement,  he  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  an  irresistible  fury,  catching  up  a 
pole  or  a  firelock,  and  rushing  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  dealing  blows  with 
the  greatest  force  and  efficiency.  But  fate 
cut  short  his  career  at  Aire ;  he  had  there 
eyen  exceeded  his  former  valorous  exploits, 
having  levelled  many  a  foe  with  the  aid  of 
bis  trusty  pole ;  but  just  as  he  was  poising 
it  on  high  to  insure  a  weighty  blow  upon  a 
French  soldier's  skull,  the  man  anticipated 
him,  by  firing  the  shot  which  stretched  him 
lifeless  in  the  dust.  Certainly  it  may  be 
said  of  the  doughty  M'Rae  that  *  swords  he 
smiled  at,  weapons  laughed  to  scorn.'  " 

At  Waterloo  the  Seventy-first  plucked 
their  last  and  largest  bough  of  laurel.  No 
i^giment  fought  with  more  ardour  and 
coolness.  Charged  time  after  time  by 
cairassiers  and  lancers,  the  Seventy-first 
threw  them  off  as  a  bull  tosses  dogs.  The 
taming  moment  of  the  battle  is  thus  de- 
aoribed  by  one  of  the  Seventy-first  them- 
selves. A  soldier  of  the  Seventy-first  says : 
^  The  artillery  had  been  tearing  away  since 
daybreak,  in  different  parts  of  the  line. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  we  received  orders 
to  fall  in  for  attack.  We  then  marched 
up  to  our  position,  where  we  lay  on 
the  face  of  a  brae,  covering  a  brigade 
of  guns.  We  were  so  overcome  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  two  days'  march,  that 
scarce  had  we  lain  down,  until  many  of  us 
fell  asleep.  I  slept  sound  for  some  time, 
whilethe  cannon-balls,  plunging  in  amongst 
US,  killed  a  great  many.     I  was  suddenly 


below  me,  turned  me  heels  over  head, 
broke  my  musket  in  pieces,  and  killed  a  lad 
at  my  side.  I  was  stunned  and  confused, 
and  knew  not  whether  I  was  wounded  or 
not.  I  felt  a  numbness  in  my  arm  for 
some  time.  We  lay  thus  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  under  a  dreadful  fire,  which  cost  us 
about  sixty  men,  while  we  had  never  fired 
a  shot.  The  balls  were  falling  thick  amongst 
us.  The  young  man  I  lately  spoke  of,  lost 
his  legs  by  a  shot  at  this  time.  They 
were  cut  very  close,  he  soon  bled  to  death. 
*  Tom,'  said  he,  *  do  not  tell  my  mother  how 
I  died ;  if  she  saw  me  it  would  break  hex 
heart;  good-bye.  God  bless  my  parents,' 
his  lips  quivered,  and  he  died."  About 
two  P.M.,  the  French  lancers  came  down 
huzzaing,  to  charge  the  brigade  of  guns, 
behind  which  stood  the  Seventy -first. 
In  a  moment  the  men  blocked  into  a  square. 
The  general  cried,  "  Seventy-first,  I  have 
often  heard  of  your  bravery.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  less  to-day  than  usual."  The 
lancers  were  soon  put  to  the  right-about. 
Afler  throwing  off  several  more  charges  the 
Seventy-first  moved  on  in  colunm,  then 
formed  line,  charged,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy.  Just  then  a  dashing  squadron 
bore  down  furiously  through  the  roar  and 
smoke  upon  the  Seventy-first.  "  We  had 
scarce  time  to  form,"  says  a  soldier  pro- 
sent.  "  The  square  was  only  complete  in 
front,  when  they  were  upon  the  points 
of  our  bayonets.  Many  of  our  men  were 
out  of  place.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
jostling  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  a  good  deal 
of  laughing.  Our  quarter-master  lost  his 
bonnet  in  riding  into  the  square,  snatched  it 
up,  put  it  on  back  foremost,  and  wore  it 
thus  all  day.  Not  a  moment  had  we  t^ 
regard  our  dress.  A  French  general  lay 
dead  in  the  square ;  he  had  a  number  of 
ornaments  upon  his  breast.  Our  men  fell 
to  plucking  them  off,  pushing  each  other  as 
they  passed,  and  snatching  at  them.  We 
stood  in  square  for  some  time,  whilst  the 
Thirteenth  Dragoons  and  a  squadron  of 
French  dragoons  were  engaged.  The 
Thirteenth  Dragoons  retiring  to  the  rear  of 
our  column,  we  gave  the  French  a  volley, 
which  put  them  to  the  right-about,  then  the 
Thirteenth  at  them  again.  Thev  did  this 
for  ^ome  time,  we  cheering  the  Thirteenth, 
and  feeling  every  blow  they  received. 
When  a  Frenchman  fell  we  shouted,  and 
when  one  of  the  Thirteenth  we  groaned. 
Wo  wished  to  join  them,  but  were  forced  to 
stand  in  square.  The  whole  army  retired 
to  the  heights  in  the  rear,  the  French 
closely  pursuing  to  our  formation,  where 
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awakened  ;  a  ball  struck  the  ground  a  little  |  we  stood,  four  deep,  for  a  considerable  time. 
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As  we  fell  back,  a  shot  cnt  iihe  straps  of  the 
knapsack  of  one  near  me ;  it  fell,  and  was 
rolling  away ;  he  snatched  it  np,  saying,  *  I 
am  not  going  to  lose  you  in  that  way,  you 
are  all  I  have  in  the  world,'  tied  it  ou  the 
best  manner  he  conld,  and  marched  on." 

At  that  moment  Lord  Wellington  rode 
np,  and  entered  the  Sevexity-first's  square, 
which  was  expecting  cavalry.  The  whole 
army  received  the  thrilling  order  to  ad- 
vance. It  was  attack  now,  not  defence, 
and  after  a  brief  and  bloody  struggle  the 
French  gave  way,  and  Waterloo  was  won. 

The  Seventy-first  has  since  distinguished 
itself  in  the  Crimean  war  and  in  the  Ladian 
mutiny,  where  many  a  Pandy  fell  before 
their  bayonets. 


WILD  HUNTSMEN  AND  WHITE 

LADIES. 


Ik  Uppe>  Hesse  there  is  a  chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Yogelsberg,  which  is 
at  once  notable  for  the  abundance  of 
popular  legends,  remembered  to  this  day 
by  the  peasantry,  and  for  the  character  of 
the  legends  themselves.  Rarely  is  more 
popular  mythology,  dating  immediately 
from  heathenism,  to  be  found  than  in  a 
small  collection  of  Hessian  folk-lore  made 
by  Herr  Bindewald,  an  antiquary  habitu- 
ated, from  childhood  upwards,  to  the 
Vogelsberg  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  that  in  this,  his  favourite 
district,  people  still  "  say  and  sing."  One 
great  feature  in  the  few  legends  which  we 
give  here,  is  their  purely  non-historical 
character.  When,  as  in  the  legends  of  the 
Kiff hauser,*  we  find  a  veritable  emperor 
sleeping  for  ages  in  some  subterranean 
chamber,  we  may  bo  perfectly  sure  that 
the  historical  element  is  an  intruder,  and 
that  neither  Frederic  nor  Otho  are  entitled 
to  the  strange  dignities  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  them.  History  does  not  breed 
myth,  but  myth  very  frequently  condenses 
itself  into  a  sort  of  history,  or  accommo- 
dates itself  thereto ;  that  is  to  say,  people 
often  have  a  knack  of  slipping  a  noted  his- 
torical personage  into  the  place  of  some 
forgotten  deity,  who  himself  was  only  the 
incarnation  of  some  natural  phenomenon. 
A  notorious  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
here  propounded  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  William  Tell,  which,  even  now,  is 
publicly  accepted  as  a  record  of  facts  by 
nearly  all  who  have  not  especially  studied 
the  subject.  Tell,  if  he  ever  existed,  which 
is  extremely  doubtful,  must  have  flourished 

•  See  All  zajs  Yb^k  Kouho,  JHew  tieiies,  vol.  vii.  p.  1U4. 


in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centurj^, 
during  the  reign  of  Albert  the  First,  of" 
Austra ;  but  in>  the  Edda  of  Saamundas, 
which  is  written  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contains  the  traditions  of  ages  preced- 
ing,  we  find  our  patriotic  friend   in  the 
shape  of  a  Narse  prince,  who  lived  nobody 
knows  where,    and  performed  the  apple 
feat  exactly  in  the  Swiss  fashion.     Nay,  to> 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Tell 
turns  np  again  with  the  new  name.  Hem- 
ming Wulfen  von  Waveleflet,  a  leader  of 
the  so-called  Ditmarschen,  who  lived  neaor 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  valiantly  de- 
fended their  privileges  against  Ohristian, 
King  of  D«unark.     In  this  revived  drama> 
while  Wulfen  von  Wavelsflet  represented 
Tell,  the  part  of  Gessler  was  sustained  by 
King  Christian,  but  the  main  incident  re- 
mained nnaltei^d.     The  fact  is,  the  story- 
belonged  to  the  old  Norse  mythology,  and 
as  it  rolled  down   the  course  of  time,   it 
picked  up  Tell  and  Wulfen  in  its  passage. 
In  the  production  of  the  following  legends, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  derived  from 
oral    tradition,   no    such  operation    took 
plaoe.     The  Wild  Huntsman   is  the  god 
Odin,  whom  the  early  Christians  oonverted 
into  a  sort  of  fiend ;  the  White  Lady  is  the 
being,  really  benefioent,  who,  in  Gl^erman 
mythology,  is  called  Bon^etimes  Hilda  or 
Holle,  sometimes  Perahta  or  Bertha. 

The  Wild  Huntsman,  whose  appearance, 
with  a  pack  of  skeleton  hounds,  is  regarded 
as  an  evil  omen  by  the  .bnllet-founders  in 
Der  Freischiitz,  is  a  personage  very  fiimiliar 
to  the  peasants  of  Hesse.  In  the  olden 
time  it  was  believed  he  made  a  point,  to- 
wards the  end  of  every  autumn,  of  descend- 
ing, after  vespers,  from  the  Vogelsberg  into 
the  valley  below,  his  path  bein^  always  de- 
noted by  a  fiery  stream  along  the  sky,  and 
his  passage  being  accompanied  by  a  mingled 
sound  of  creaking  wheels,  cracked  whips, 
and  clanging  trumpets,  with  which  was 
mingled  a  combination  of  the  different 
voices  proper  to  every  variety  of  man, 
bird,  and  beast.  The  neighbouring  forest 
at  the  same  time  became  so  thoroughly 
lighted  that  every  leaf  was  visible.  Like 
ordinary  mortals,  the  Wild  Huntsman  was, 
however,  subject  to  accidents.  Once,  as 
he  was  riding  along  with  more  than  usual 
speed,  one  of  the  wheels  came  off  his 
chariot,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  noise 
like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

The  Wild  Huntsman  is  less  frequently 
seen  than  heard.  One  night  a  peasant, 
coming  to  a  cross-road  on  his  way  home, 
heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  sometimes 
behind,  sometimes  before  him.     Presently 
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he  heard  likewise  the  noise  of  an  approach- 
ing carriage,  but  though  there  was  a  bright 
moonlight,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  At 
last  the  whole  invisible  train  rushed  past 
him  with  such  a  '*  close  shave,"  that,  for 
the  moment,  he  fancied  himself  mn  over. 
Fortunately  he  had  suffered  no  injury,  be- 
yond a  terrible  fright,  and  when,  on  reach- 
ing home,  he  told  the  story  to  his  grand- 
father, he  was  somewhat  mortified  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  caused  no  sensation. 

^  Ah,^  said  the  good  old  man,  *'  no  doubt 
you  have  met  the  Wild  Huntsman ;  that's 
just  his  way/'  FamiHaiily  had  bred  con- 
tempt. 

Sbepheida,  it  has  been  observed,  have 
sharper  eyes  for  spectres  than  any  other 
dsss  of  the  community.  On  the  eve  of  one 
Advent  Sunday,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yogelsberg,  an  old  shepherd  was  sleeping 
in  his  hut.  A  terrific  stoirm  arose,  and  a 
voice  came  thundering  from  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  "  Shepherd,  shepherd,  show  me 
the  way."  Opening  bis  door,  the  shepherd 
perceived  a  man  with  an  enormous  dog 
walking  ap  ttnd  down  the  skirts  of  the 
forest. 

"  Whence  do  yon  come  ?"  he  asked. 

"From  up  yonder,"  was  the  reply, 
*"  Where  does  this  lead  ?" 

"  To  the  Wetteraus.** 

The  conversation  would  probably  have 
proceeded  further,  had  not  the  shepherd's 
dog  crept  between  his  master's  legs,  and 
uttered  a  dismal  howl.  Knowing  that 
where  ghosts  are  concerned  dogs  are  sharper 
even  than  shepherds,  the  old  man  re-entered 
his  hut,  and  closed  the  door.  But  he  still 
heard  the  call, ''  Shepherd,  shepherd !"  till 
it  faded  away  in  the  distance. 

Near  Merlau,  a  town  at  the  western  foot 
of  the  Vogelsberg,  is  a  forest  called  the 
Linnes,  in  which  the  manifestations  of  the 
Wiid  Huntsman's  visitations  are  excep- 
tionally conspicuous.  There,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  one  of  his  usual  rides,  the  hares 
that  he  bad  taken  were  found  hanging  from 
the  summits  of  the  trees.  On  one  parti- 
cular pathway  through  the  forest  a  more 
profitable  discovery  might  be  made  on  the 
same  day.  From  a  particular  tree  hung  a 
huge  pair  of  trunk-hose,  and  some  of  the 
passers-by  heard  a  voice  crying,  ^' Brush 
me  down!  brush  me  down!"  He  who 
obeyed  this  command,  and,  when  his  task 
was  done,  put  his  hand  into  one  of  the 
pockets,  was  sure  to  find  an  old  silver 
dollar  of  uncommon  weight — ^neither  more 
nor  less.  Ko  awkward  compact  was  im- 
plied in  the  acceptance  of  the  coin,  nor  did 
it  bring  the  ovmer  into  disrepute  with  his 


neighbours,  the  dollars  being  considered  a 
fair  payment  for  a  job  honestly  done.  Nay, 
only  persons  born  on  a  lucky  day  were  able 
to  perform  the  required  service.  Less 
fortunate  wights,  who  heard  the  call,  were 
compelled  to  remain  staring  at  the  hose, 
and  could  not  pursue  their  journey  till  these 
had  vanished. 

To  a  girl  of  Micbelbach,  a  place  in  the 
same  district-,  the  Wild  Huntsman  conde- 
scended to  show  himself  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  not  at  night,  but  at  noon.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  a  field,  where,  by  her 
father's  order,  she  was  to  cat  the  corn,  and 
suddenly  heard  the  usual  sound  of  whips 
and  horses,  but,  whereas  the  darkness  was 
always  exchanged  for  light  during  the 
nocturnal  chases,  light  was  on  this  occasion 
turned  into  darkness.  The  whole  hunt 
then  became  visible.  A  flock  of  ravens, 
notoriously  the  birds  of  Odin,  led  the  way, 
then  followed  twelve  white  hounds,  and 
among  them  was  the  veritable  Wild 
Huntsman,  clad  in  green,  mounted  on  a 
tall  horse,  and — ^without  a  head. 

Sometimes  the  Wild  Huntsman  was  fond 
of  playing  off  practical  jokes  on  the  simple 
Hessians.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
a  certain  house,  and  had  become  so  familiar 
that  on  one  occasion  the  poor  children  who 
resided  there,  and  had  nothing  but  dry  bread 
to  eat,  asked  him  on  his  passage  to  fling 
to  them  a  piece  of  cheese.  An  enormous 
lump  of  the  desired  article  fell  down  be- 
fore them,  but  it  appealed  so  forcibly  to 
their  noses  that  it  never  found  its  way  to 
their  mouths.  Another  trick,  much  more 
malicious  than  droll,  was  played  on  a  girl 
who  was  tending  cattle  near  a  wood.  A 
tall  huntsman  suddenly  stood  before  her, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  his  white 
goose.  On  hearing  her  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative, he  snatched  up  a  calf  as  readily 
as  if  it  had  weighed  only  a  couple  of  ounces, 
sprang  into  the  forest,  and,  after  a  short 
interval,  returned  with  the  calf  entirely 
stripped  of  its  hair.  "  There  is  a  white 
goose  for  you,"  he  said,  and  immediately 
vanished. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hessian  peasants  with  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  Nimrod.  This  "  mighty  hunter," 
whom  we  have  always  been  taught  to  regard 
as  a  miracle  of  impiety  and  presumption, 
was,  according  to  the  Hessian  legend, 
lying  upon  his  death-bed,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  the  Deity,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  would  go  to  heaven  or  continue 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  hunting.  Without 
hesitation,  he  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
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and  he  and  his  companions  were  doomed  to 
a  perpetual  hunt,  without  repose. 

White  Ladies,  of  a  kind  very  different 
from  the  one  associated  with  the  royal 
house  of  HohenzoUem,  likewise  abound  in 
the  region  of  the  Vogelsberg.  On  the 
Griinbcrg,  a  mountain  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  chain,  stands  an  ancient 
convent,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
cnstle,  and  become  the  habitual  residence 
of  local  magistrates.  The  unmarried 
sister  of  one  of  these  had  sat  up  till 
nearly  midnight  about  the  time  of  Advent, 
when  the  door  of  her  room  slowly  opened 
and  twelve  beautiful  maidens  entered,  who, 
forming  a  circle,  sang  the  most  lovely  chorus 
ever  heard  by  human  ears.  The  young 
woman  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  teriified.  At  last  she  exclaimed,  "  This 
is  a  visit  indeed!"  At  these  words  the 
twelve  strangers  vanished,  but  the  sound 
of  their  voices  without  was  audible  for  a 
few  moments  afterwards.  The  notion  that 
White  Ladies  are  not  happy,  is  illustrated 
by  a  legend  connected  with  an  old  castle,  of 
which  no  trace  at  present  remains.  After 
midnight,  however,  it  reappears  in  all  its 
pristine  magnificence,  and  with  its  windows 
brightly  illuminated,  as  though  for  the  cele- 
bration of  a  feast.  On  such  occasions  the 
young  lady  of  the  castle  is  sometimes 
visible.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  wears  a 
snow-white  dress,  but  she  never  speaks, 
and  always  seems  to  be  lamenting  her  past 
glory  and  praying  for  future  salvation. 

The  belief  that  a  salvation,  only  to  be 
acquired  under  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  cause  alike  of  hope  and 
sorrow  in  a  White  Lady,  is  more  developed 
in  a  tradition  respecting  an  old  shepherd 
of  Liederbach,  who  was  encountered  bv  one 
of  those  strange  beings.  She  implored  him 
to  work  out  her  salvation,  and  on  his  inquir- 
ing how  this  was  to  be  effected,  she  desired 
him  to  bring  his  little  boy  to  the  same 
spot,  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  following 
morning.  If  she  gave  the  child  three 
kisses,  she  said  the  curse  that  laid  heavily 
upon  her  would  be  removed,  and  that  she 
would  reward  the  shepherd  with  the  keys  of 
the  Miirchberg,  a  mountain  near  the  town 
of  Leusel,  thus  making  him  master  of  all 
the  treasures  which  in  the  olden  time  had 
been  buried  by  the  Grey  Friars. 

The  offer  was  too  tempting,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  shepherd  was  ao- 
companied  by  his  little  boy.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  lady  made  her  appear- 
ance and  snatched  up  the  child.  But  her 
style  of  beauty  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste 
of  the  little  fellow,  who,  alarmed  by  her 


marble-white  fac^  and  extremely  large 
eyes,  screamed  so  lustily  that  his  father 
felt  ^imself  bound  to  tear  him  from  her 
arms  by  main  force.  Enraged  at  this  dis- 
appointment of  her  dearest  hopes,  the  lady 
flung  the  bundle  of  iron  keys  ^Hth  so  much 
force  at  the  shepherd,  that  his  arm  remained 
bruised  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  She 
then  declared  in  a  mournful  voice  that  she 
must  now  wander  without  repose  until  a 
sprig  of  hazel  that  grew  upon  the  Miirch- 
berg, had  become  a  big  tree,  and  a  cradle 
had  been  fashioned  from  its  wood.  The 
first  child  rocked  in  that  cradle  could 
procure  her  salvation.  She  then  vanished, 
and  the  shepherd  never  saw  her  afterwards. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  lefs^ndB  the 
approach  of  noon  seems  to  be  as  fkvourable 
to  the  appearance  of  spectres  as  the  ap- 
proach of  midnight. 

The  conditions  by  which  the  salvation  of 
White  Ladies  is  to  be  effected  seems  al- 
together arbitrary.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
foundling,  nicknamed  the  *'  Bettelkaspar," 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  village 
Sichenhausen,  and  was  accustomed  for  years 
to  tend  cattle  on  the  Altenberg,  an  old 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  there 
is  a  peculiarity  in  this  mountain  that  had 
entirely  escaped  his  notice ;  namely,  a  deep 
hole  on  the  summit.  If  any  one  hes  down 
and  places  his  ear  there,  or  stamps  upon 
the  ground,  he  will  plainly  perceive  from 
that  sound  that  he  is  over  a  deep  hollow. 

One  evening,  while  the  Bettelkaspar  was 
sitting  near  the  orifice  eating  his  dry 
bread,  a  grey  little  man,  with  a  pleasant 
expression  of  coun^nance,  suddenly  stood 
before  him.  He  was  very  small,  very  old, 
and  his  beard  was  white  as  snow. 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want>"  ex- 
claimed the  dwarf,  "  for  you  have  neither 
&ther,  mother,  nor  home,  and  nobody 
knows  rightly  who  you  are.  Through  this 
fortunate  circumstance  you  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  effect  the  rescue  of  two  beautiful 
maidens,  who  are  spell-bound  in  this  moun- 
tain. Come  to-morrow,  at  noon,  with 
your  cattle,  without  telling  anybody  what 
you  have  heard.  The  young  ladies  will 
then  make  their  a,ppearance,  and  you  have 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  carry  their 
bundles  and  to  soar  with  them  through  the 
air  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  keys  of  the 
Altenberg  are  kept,  which  you  will  receive 
as  your  reward.  The  maidens  will  be  freed 
from  the  curse,  and  you  will  open  a  sub- 
terranean door,  and  find  a  great  store  of 
casks,  some  filled  with  choicest  wines, 
others  filled  with  the  purest  gold." 

The  Bettelkaspar  so  iar  kept  his  word,  that 
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he  told  bis  wife  nothing  that  had  happened, 
though  he  ordered  her  to  get  his  break- 
fast ready  somewhat  earlier  than   nsual, 
and  set  off  for  the  Altenberg.     Precisely 
at  noon,  the  little  man  was  again  before 
him,   accompanied  this  time  by  the  two 
maidens,  whom  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
reverence.     They  were  very  tall,  and  their 
features  were  extremely  regular,  but  their 
&ces  were  uncommonly  pale.     Not   only 
were  their  garments  white,  but  they  had 
Tffhite  kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  wore 
white  shoes.  Their  bundles  lay  at  their  feet. 
The  dwarf  told  the  Bettelkaspar  to  put 
the  bundles  on  his  back  with  all  possible 
flpeed,  as  *' something"  might  otherwise 
come,  which  would  carry  off  the  whole 
party.     However,  all  things  considered, 
there  was  no  great  danger. 
/      A  sadden  misgiving  came  over  the  cow- 
herd, and  he  stood  motionless,  reflecting 
that  the  wind,  instead   of  wafting  him 
safely  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  might 
possibly  drop  him  into  the  water.     Just 
as  he  was  about  to  give  verbal  expression 
to  his  thoughts,  the  young  ladies  startled 
him  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and,  looking 
hehind  him,  he  saw  a  tall,  black,  horrible- 
looking  man,  who  breathed  fire  out  of  his 
mouth.      He  now  shouted   in   his  turn, 
whereupon  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  all 
that  was  ugly,  vanished  in  a  twinkling, 
and  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  hunk 
of  dry  bread  and  his  cattle.     The  fright 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  dead 
and  buried  before  the  following  spring. 

One  legend  of  the  district  treats,  indeed, 
of  a  White  Lady  who  haunts  the  Bilstein, 
a  mountain  near  Lauterbach,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
^ho  murdered    her    father,    because   he 
would  not  consent  to  her  marriage  with  a 
man  of  low  degree.     Like  the  others  she 
imploreg  all  who  come  near  her  to  work 
out  her  salvation.     But  generally,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  White  Lady  is  essentially  a  bene- 
ficent being,  whose  misery  arises,  not  from 
any  Griine  committed  during  a  mortal  life, 
but  from  that  false  position  in  which  a 
heathen  deity  must  be  placed  after  the 
conversion   of   a  people    to  Christianity. 
In  modem  times  the  personal  existence  of 
pagan  gods  is,  of  course,  utterly  disbelieved; 
but  it  was  not  so  in  earlier  ages.     Saint 
Augpstin  and  other  Others  of  the  Church, 
far  from  wholly  rejecting  the  Greek  and 
Koman   mythology   as  a  tissue   of  mere 
fables,   maintained  that  the   false  deities 
were  actual  demons,  who  sought  to  divert 
the  mind  of  man  from  the  truth.      The 
same  view  frequently  appears  in  popular 


legends,  and  we  may  refer  particularly  to 
Ludwig  Teich*s  beautiful  story  of  the 
Faithful  Eckhart,  according  to  which  the 
Goddess  Venus  reigns  in  a  mountain, 
named  after  her,  as  a  foe  to  Christianity. 
In  the  Hessian  legends  given  above,  the 
revered  Odin  has  become  a  hateful  spectre, 
the  amiable  Bertha  a  helpless  mourner, 
vainly  sighing  for  reddmption. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII.   THE  WORLD  OP  LONDOX. 

Miss  CORINNA  Nagle  was  now  in  London, 
having  gone  np  to  seek  her  fortune,  like  so 
many  heroes  and  heroines  before  her.  It 
might  be  pronounced  that  she  was  fairly 
capable  of  working  her  way,  having  so 
readily  cast  off  those  who  loved  her,  or  that 
she  was  constituted  of  much  too  stern  stuff 
to  excite  sympathy  or  interest.  Yet  this 
would  be  unfair  judgment.  She  had  a 
certain  stoical  coldness,  but,  above  all,  a 
vast  store  of  pride,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
she  shrank  from  the  mortifications  that  had 
attended  her.  She  might,  indeed,  have 
tolerated  the  effects  of  those  that  had 
passed,  but  her  father's  strange  temper, 
and  curious  insensibility  to  delicacy,  where 
money  or  interest  was  concerned,  made  the 
future  a  source  of  peril  for  her.  She  had, 
therefore,  cast  off  all  shrinking  or  timidity, 
and  was  in  London,  at  humble  lodgings, 
determined  to  work  for  her  bread. 

Almost  at  starting  she  was  to  feel  the 
mortification,  the  despondency  which  at- 
tends that  operation.  The  great  opera 
house  manager  was  somehow  a  different 
being  in  his  own  kingdom  to  what  he  was 
in  a  country  town.  Here  he  became  at 
once  more  hard  and  practical,  and  more 
"  difficult."  Everything  was  to  bo  "  by- 
and-bye."  By-and-bye,  when  she  had  ac- 
quired  practice  and  skill,  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done.  This  "  by-and-bye"  meant, 
of  course,  two  or  three  years.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  chance  that  she  might  be  en- 
rolled in  his  troupe,  say,  as  Mademoiselle 
Corinne,  or,  as  her  father  had  so  often 
dreamed  of,  the  Signora  Naglioni,  coming 
on  in  white,  as  a  white-robed  "  recipient"  of 
the  confidences  of  the  leading  lady  of  the 
opera.  This  was  not  a  brilliant  prospect, 
bat  Corinna  was  not  discouraged. 

She  secured  a  sort  of  home  in  one  of  the 
interminable  little  new  streets  in  Pimlioo 
with  an  elderly  lady,  to  whom  she  had  been 
I'ecommendcd,  and  there  began  her  serious 
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stiidies«  She  then  began  to  look  ont  for 
pupils.  Look  for  pnpils  !  the  most  hope- 
less  and  disconragmg  task  in  the  world ; 
for  the  most  hopeless  and  disconraging 
being  in  the  world  is  the  wistful  creature, 
male  or  female,  who  wants  to  t€a<^  French, 
German,  the  piano,  the  violin,  or  ihe  guitar, 
or  to  form  the  human  voice.  Tliis  operation 
has  the  air  of  a  benefaction,  and  of  a  chari- 
table work,  but  it  is,  in  truth,  a  charity 
intended  for  the  teacher,  a  wishing,  not  so 
much  to  teach,  as  to  be  supported.  The 
appeal  runs  not  so  much  "  Do  let  me  teach 
you  !"  but  "  Support  me  !"  In  fact,  the 
number  of  would-be  teachers  runs  nearer 
the  number  of  those  capable  of  being  taught 
than  would  bo  supposed.  Up  this  stony 
acclivity,  however,  the  lovely  Corinna  deter- 
mined to  toil.  She  went  through  the  re- 
gular course,  first  putting  herself  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  those  useful  merchants 
who  supply  tenors  and  sopranos,  players, 
teachers,  actors,  postorers,  organ-grinders, 
even,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and,  alas !  in 
platoons.  It  is  amazing  what  an  amount 
of  finished  talent  is  kept  in  stock  by  these 
people — the  graceful  singers,  the  interest- 
ing foreigners,  who  will  warble  a  French 
romance  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  dramatic 
charm  that  would  delight  the  most  exacting 
connoisseur.  There  was,  besides,  the  great 
musical  firm  who  farmed  out  troupes  of 
singing  men  and  women,  to  soour  the 
country,  and  who  sent  artists  out  to  even- 
ing parties,  either  to  sing  or  play.  This 
patronage  Corinna  secured  tlm)ugh  the 
good  offices  of  the  opera  director,  who, 
Qiough  unwilling  to  pledge  his  own  re- 
sources, was  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  so  handsome  a  creature,  and  really 
exerted  his  great  influence  for  her  in  these 
less  important  directions. 

Thus,  then,  the  lovely  Corinna  set  forth 
on  her  toilsome  and  painful  course,  ready 
to  go  through  any  drudgery.  It  waa  a 
iojful  hour  when  she  learned  that  she  was 
to  attend  at  "  Mrs.  G^eorge  Longpride's," 
wife  to  the  eminent  banker,  and  who  had 
a  palatial  mansion  at  Kensington.  This 
gentleman  had  everything  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale,  and  gave  everything  in 
**  style,"  as  it  is  called.  He  had  no 
taste  for  music,  beyond  recognising  some 
&miliar  air  like  Anld  Lang  Syne,  a  test 
which  represents  a  vast  amount  of  popular 
musical  knowledge,  and  hired  his  music  as 
he  hired  his  shrubs  and  waiters  for  the 
night,  "  ordering  them"  at  a  mosio-shop. 

It  was  a  noble  houses  with  marble  stair- 
case, conservatory,  rich  furniture,  and  pio- 
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daubed  on   profusely  in  erery  direction, 
everything  was  gaudy  and  magnificent.    In 
the  large  drawing-rooms  long  rows  of  chairs 
had  been  set  out,  while  in  the  inner   one 
a  platform  had  been  erected,  where  were 
held,  in  confinement  as  it  were,  and  railed 
off  round  an  imposing  piano-forte,  the  band 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  contri- 
bute to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
Here  was  Signer  Gentili,  the  fashionable 
professor  who  taught  singing  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house  at  a  guinea  a  leftson,  and 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  lucrative 
*'  job"  of  contracting  with  the  per£bmiers. 
He  had  secured  the  gentiemauly  and  in- 
teresting young  French  baritene,  who  sang 
so  tenderly  his  little  musical  ''  anecdotes^' 
in  four    verses,  about  a  dying   child,    or 
abandoned  mammas,  or  soldiers    on    the 
field  of  battle  taking  a  last  look  at  pictures 
under  their  uniform.     This  artist  had  only 
just  put  out  on  the  great  London  musical 
ocean  in  his  little  skiff,  and  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  stray  passenger  or  two   was 
extended    to    him,    as  a  Bftvoor,    hy   the 
music-master.       There    was    found   here, 
too,    a    tenth  -  rate    soprano    lady,    who 
by  courtesy  belonged  to  the  lanks  of  a 
great  opera  house,  and  was  only  called  on 
for  her  services  on  the  off  nights   in  the 
provinces,  bat  who  assumed  all  the  lofty  airs 
of  a  prima  donna,  and  mve  ground  for  tlie 
host's  boast,  often  repeiZed  during  the  night 
to  his  guests,  of  ^*  having  the  opera  singers." 
There  wcu9  also   a  violin  perlbrmer,  and 
an  Italian  bullet*beaded  singer  who  gave 
volubly  what  appeared  to  be  oomic  songs, 
but  which  were  only   classical    "  bufib" 
performances.    Finally,  there  was  a  stately 
girl  of  great  beauty  and  dignity  who  at- 
tracted all  eyes  as  she  sat  there  apart 
almost,  and  who  was  set  down  in  the  bills 
as  Mias  Corinna  Nagle.    The  prima  donna, 
a  portly,  bold,  well-painted  lady^  sniffed 
at  her  somewhat  disdainfully,  though  the 
languishing  French  baritone  and  Signer 
GentiU  paid  her  marked  attention.    It  must 
be  said  that  this  was  ikot  the  homage  that 
was  extended  to  the  general  per&raance, 
for  every  song  aeemed  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  universal  buaz.     There  was  a  room  be- 
yond the  second  drawing-room  from  whence 
there  was  no  oonrenieat  seeing  or  hearing* 
and  here  a  large  portion  of  the  oompany 
bivouacked,  more  than  content  with  their 
seclusion,  and  ntt^ly  unconscious  that  at 
ceiiain  intervals  bursts  of  chattering  and 
genteel  laughter  were  borne  in  upon  the 
general  audience,  to  the  intermption  of  the 
music.     In  vain  the  hostess,  with  smiles  y 
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noise ;  it  died  away  for  a  few  moments,  only 
to  swell  again  presently  in  greater  force. 

There   was    a  wiry,    grey-haired    little 
gentleman  sitting  in  the  front  row,   who 
listened  with  scmpnlons  attention  to  every 
piece,  afoont  whom,  at  the  close  of  each  per- 
formance the  host  wonld  hover,  eagerly  ask- 
ing his  opinion.     This  was  one  Mr,  Dodd, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  City  merchant, 
and  was  known  for  his  mnsical  tastes,  his 
"charming    parties,"   his    intimacy  with 
the  great  ladies  who   rushed  abont  the 
vast  opera  stages   in  agonies   of  musical 
emotion,  and  who  came  to  his  house  to  en- 
joy those  choice   dinners  whi^  he  was 
celebrated  fbr  giving.     From  the  first  he 
had  been  attracted  by  Gorinna,  by  her  look 
and  attitnde,  and  still  more  after  it  had 
come  to  her  turn  to  sing. 

She  had  chosen  her  old  soaig  from 
Oipheus.  She  f^t  no  nervpusnees.  Her 
ricb,  fuQ,  noble  voice  floated  aooross  l^e  va- 
cant faces,  enteied  the  vaoant  ears  whidi 
were  turned  to  her.  There  was  no  very 
profound  impression  to  be  prodooed  on 
such  listeners;  but  there  "^as  a  round, 
pathetic  tone  that  vibrated  as  it  went  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  any  taste,  and  made 
them  vibrate.  The  young  men,  open-col- 
lared Adonisea,  oould,  however,  pronounce 
criticany  on  what  was  within  their  pro- 
vioce,  namely,  her  beauty  and  attractions ; 
and  a  burst  of  genteel  applause  saluted  her 
as  ahe  retired,  baring  sung  her  song. 

A  few  moments  later,  Mr.  Dodd  was  be> 
side  her,  speaking  to  the  conductor  : 

*'  My  dear  Gentili,  introduce  me  to  this 
young  lady.  Charmed,  delighted,  Miss 
Nagle.  But  I  want  to  a^  you  a  question 
about  that  song.  Who  taught  you  to  siDg 
it  in  that  way  P  Surely  you  oould  never 
hateiniBt  my  old  Wend  Doughty.'* 

**Yea,'*   said  Gorinna,  simply,  "it  was 
Mr.  Doughty  who  taught  me." 

"How  singular,"  said  the  other,  start- 
ing. "  I  knew  his  style.  I  was  wonder- 
ing all  the  time  you  were  singing.  Good 
gracious !  I  must  talk  to  yom  about  this. 
Just  allow  me  to  sit  down  by  you,  for  really 
this  is  curious."  As  eoon  as  he  had  sat 
down,  he  said :  "  So  you  are  the  young 
lady  ?  Don't  stait.  I  heard  ail  about  it.  No 
offence,  I  assure  you.*'  Oofinna  was  draw- 
ing herself  tip  wHh  dignity.  **  The  fact  is, 
I  am  one  of  Dougfrty's  oldest  friends,  and 
am  too  well  off,  and  fike  him  too  muob,  to 
grudge  him  his  good  fortune." 

"  No  one  could  grudge  him  that,"  said 
Corinoa.  "  He  is  the  most  generous  and 
noble  of  men.  He  is  very,  very  ill,  as  I 
suppose  you  have  heard." 


"  Yes.  But  when  I  say  I  don't  grudge 
him  his  money,  I  do  take  some  merit  for 
magDanimity;  as  there  are  some  people 
who  would  never  forgive  being  cut  out  by 
a  friend.  The  testator  assured  me,  only  a 
month  before  his  death,  that  he  had  made 
his  will,  and  left  me  everything  that  he 
had.  To  be  sure,  friend  Doughty  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him  in  the  interval,  and  I  sup- 
pose made  his  hay  when  the  sun  shone, 
that  is,  when  he  could." 

"  No  such  ideas  were  in  his  head,  you 
may  depend  on  it,"  said  Corinna,  with 
some  little  excitement.  '*  I  saw  him  the 
night  he  received  the  news,  and  no  one 
could  be  more  unconcerned.  You  are  quite 
mistaken,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  ibe  patron ;  ^'and  I 
admire  you  for  taking  his  part.  Forgive 
me  if  I  say  I  know  the  whole,  at  least  all 
but  the  latter  part  of  it.  For  to  say  the 
truth,  after  all  that  I  heard,  I  am  a  little 
surprised  to  find,  you  here^  Don't  be 
angry,"  he  added,  hastily.  '*  I  ask  no 
questions.     I  wish  to  be  your  friend." 

''  I  am  not  angry,  indeed,"  said  Gorinna, 
'^  and  I  believe  you  wish  to  be  the  friend  of 
one  who  has  no  friends.  Why  should  you 
not  ask  questions  ?  I  am  willing  to  answer 
them.  I  tinnk  I  understand  what  you 
mean.  After  all  jsfa  had  heard  of  what 
had  gone  on  down  there,  you  are  astonished 
to  find  me  here.  Well,  I  have  oome  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  alone.  I  have  iefb 
that  town  and  my  family  too,  becaxisc  it 
had  become  unendurable.  I  was  perse- 
cuted, harassed,  wounded  to  the  quick; 
turned  into  a  scheming  adventuress, 
wiiether  I  would  or  no." 

"  But  Doughty  would  have  shielded  you; 
indeed,  would  Imve  given  his  life  for  you. 
I  hope  you  have  not  treated  him  mnkindly 
— or  made  him  a  sacrifice." 

Corinna  looked  down  on  the  ground. 
**  It  was  unendurable,"  she  repeated. 

"  If  he  has  had  the  misfortiane  to  offend 
you,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  warmly,  ^*  I  know 
that  it  was  unintentional.  I  presume  ihat 
the  matter  is  all  over  now,  eo  I  may  speak 
freely.  If  he  seemed  to  have  done  any> 
thing  thttt  hurt  you  or  seemed  unkind,  I 
know  that  he  was  not  to  blame." 

"  He  do  anything  unkind  ?  Never  1  At 
this  moment  I  would  be  by  his  side,  not 
here  in  this  strange  place— if  I  dared.  I 
let  myself  seem  heartless,  selfish,  ungrate- 
ful, oh,  so  ungrateful  !--4;hat  is  punish- 
ment enough.  But  no  one  can  understand 
the  position  in  which  I  was  placed.  It 
may  be  the  fault  of  my  own  wretohed  tem- 
perament—my own  sensitiveness.    But"— 
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here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added 
more  coldly,  "  this  will  all  sound  strange  to 
yon,  but  I  forgot  for  the  moment." 

''Not  in  the  least  strange,"  said  he,  with 
much  interest ;  "  and  I  can  understand  the 
whole  now.  All  this  does  you  honour. 
Scruples  of  this  kind,  however,  may  be 
carried  too  far.  As  you  have  determined 
on  following  this  career,  we  must  only  help 
you  as  much  as  we  can.  I  am  a  person  of 
some  power  in  the  musical  world,  and  can 
do  a  good  deal.  I  see  you  have  wisely 
chosen  a  more  mundane  piece  in  the  second 
part.  That  will  go  more  home  to  this  com- 
pany. It  is  a  lovely  and  graceful  piece, 
that  jewel-song  of  Gbunod's." 

He  went  back  to  his  place,  leaving 
Corinna  not  a  little  puzzled,  and  yet 
pleased,  by  his  sympathy.  Brighter  hopes, 
too,  came  before  her.  But  here  was  her 
turn  approaching,  and  she  had  to  get  ready 
for  the  performance. 

Every  musician  knows  this  dainty  piece 
and  its  piquant  graces,  its  dancing  mea- 
sure, and  when  Corinna  b^an  people  at 
once  began  to  pay  attention.  Her  delicious 
warbling  at  once  rivetted  attention;  her 
attractive  presence  added  to  the  charm; 
the  buzz  was  gradually  hushed.  People 
whispered,  but  it  was  only  to  express  their 
delignt,  or  ask  about  her.  When  she  had 
concluded  there  was  applause  that  might 
be  called  a  "burst,"  considering  the  fa- 
shionable character  of  the  audience. 

Then  followed  introduction.  The  host 
had  to  come  up  with  many  a  "  Miss  Nagle, 
Lady  Mantower  wishes  to  be  introduced 
to  you" — "  Miss  Nagle,  Lord  Leader  has 
asked  me  to  introduce  him — great  ama- 
teur, I  assure  you." 

These  noble  personages  came  up  simper- 
ing and  bending,  and  proposed  her  singing 
at  their  party,  or  giving  lessons  to  their 
daughters. 

Before  the  evening  closed,  Mr.  Dodd 
was  beside  her  again,  and  with  much  satis- 
fisLction.  "You  will  do.  You  are  on  the 
high  road  to  success." 

Corinna  felt  a  thrill,  a  whirl,  all  through 
that  delightful  night;  for  success,  and  a 
crescendo  success,  that  grows  and  swells 
even  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  is 
always  delightful.  The  flowers,  the  lights, 
the  pleased  &ces,  the  soft  words  of  con- 
gratulation and  compliment  from  persons 
who  wished  to  recommend  themselves — 
these  made  the  whole  seem  like  an  agree- 


able dream.  She  felt  happy  and  tri- 
umphant, for  her  resolution  to  be  inde- 
pendent now  seemed  likely  to  be  jastified. 
The  whole,  too,  had  a  so^ning  eflTecfc  on 
her;  she  even  thought  of  one  no-w  far 
away,  and  lying  sick,  and  who  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  her  triumph. 

The  party  was  now  breaking  np    for 
supper  down-stairs.      The  musicians  have 
generally  to    take   each   other,    the    lan- 
guishing baritone  offering  his  arm  to  the 
stout  soprano.     The  young  lord,  who  sang 
and  played  the  vioUn  in  the  ranks  of  "  the 
Macallum  Minstrels,"  ofifered  his  arm  to  take 
Corinna  down,  and  was  not  without  disap- 
pointed competitors.     He  told  her  ho  yvas 
enchanted,   and   that  everybody   was   en- 
chanted, and  that  she  must  sing  at  the  next 
concert  of  the  Macallum  Minstrels.     "  She 
was  just  the  thing  for  them,"  he  added. 

They  had  reached  the  hall,  and  were 
turning  into  the  supper-room,  when  a 
servant  came  forward  with  one  of  those 
amber-ooloured  envelopes  which  so  often 
cause  excitement,  and  are  opened  with 
eagerness,  no  matter  how  familiar  we  may 
be  with  their  reception. 

"  A  telegram,  miss,"  he  said ;  "  sent  on 
*ere  from  your  house." 

'*  Good  gracious,  Miss  Nagle,"  said  the 
musical  young  lord.  "  I  hope  there^s  no- 
thing wrong.  Ton  my  word  should  be  so 
sorry." 

In  much  trepidation  Corinna  hurried 
into  the  cloak-room,  and  read : 

"From  To 

William  Gardiner,  Corinna  Nagloi 

Brickford.  London. 

"  They  have  seized  on  poor  Doughty,  and 
are  going  to  take  him  away  to-morrow, 
and  put  him  in  a  mad-house.  They  have 
had  me  arrested  to  get  me  out  of  the  way. 
There  is  no  one  to  save  him.  Come  down 
at  once,  like  a  brave,  honest  girl,  and  I 
believe  that  you  can  defeat  them  all." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,"  said  the  musical 
lord  again.  "Should  bo  so  sorry.  Ton 
my  word  I  really  should." 

"I  must  go  home  at  once,"  said  Corinna, 
agitated.  "  Would  you  get  me  my  things  ? 
Good  night !     Thank  you. " 

On  tJi?  17th  of  May  will  be  oommenoed 
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WILLING  TO  DIE. 

n  xms  AOTHOK  or  **ths  bou  amd  thb  kit." 
CHAFTBB  LXYII.   A  CHAPTBB  OP  BXPLANATIOKS. 

Lauba's  long  talk  with  me  cleared  up 
her  story. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Grey, 
of  Halston  Manor,  of  whom  I  had  often 
heard.  He  had  died  in  possession  of  a 
great  estate,  and  of  shares  in  the  Great 
Central  Bank  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his 
death  the  hank  failed,  and  the  estate  was 
drawn  into  the  ruin.  Of  her  brother  there 
is  no  need  to  speak,  for  he  died  only  a  year 
after,  and  has  no  connexion  with  my  story. 
Laura  Grey  would  have  been  a  suitable, 
and  even  a  princely  match  for  a  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  sudden  and  total  reverse.  Old  Lord 
Killingdon — ^Yiscount  Eillingdon,  his  son, 
had  won  his  own  step  in  the  peerage  by 
hrii^t  service — had  wished  to  marry  his 
son  to  the  young  lady.  No  formal  over- 
tores  had  been  made;  but  Lord  Rilling- 
don's  house,  Northcot  Hall,  was  near,  and 
the  young  people  were  permitted  to  im- 
prove their  acquaintance  into  intimacy, 
and  so  an  unavowed  attachment  was 
formed.  The  crash  came,  and  Lord  Ril- 
lingdon  withdrew  his  son,  Mr.  Jennings, 
from  the  perilous  neighbourhood. 

A  year  elapsed  before  the  exact  state  of 
Mr.  Grey's  affairs  was  ascertained.  During 
that  time  Richard  Marston,  who  had  seen 
afld  admired  Laura  Grey,  whose  brother 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  came  to  the 
neighbourhood    and    endeavoured    to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  her  good  graces.     He 
I  had  soon  learned  her  ruined  circumstances, 
H  and  founded  the  cruellest  hopes  upon  this 
fl  melancholy  knowledjje. 


To  forward  his  plans  he  had  conveyed 
scandalous  falsehoods  to  Mr.  Jennings  with 
the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  his  rivalry. 
These  he  had  refused  to  believe ;  but  there 
were  others  no  less  calculated  to  excite  his 
jealousy,  and  to  alienate  his  affection.  He 
had  shown  the  effect  of  this  latter  influence 
by  a  momentary  coldness,  which  roused 
Laura  Grey's  fiery  spirit ;  for  gentle  as  she 
was,  she  was  proud. 

She  had  written  to  tell  Mr.  Jennings 
that  all  was  over  between  them,  and  that 
she  would  never  see  him  more.  He  had 
replied  in  a  letter,  which  did  not  reach  her 
till  long  after,  in  terms  the  most  passionate 
and  agonising,  vowing  that  he  held  himself 
affianced  to  her  while  he  lived,  and  would 
never  marry  any  one  but  her. 

In  this  state  of  things  Miss  Grey  had 
come  to  us,  resolved  to  support  herself  by 
her  own  exertions. 

Lord  RilKngdon,  having  reason  to  sus- 
pect his  son's  continued  attachment  to 
Laura  Grey,  and  having  learned  acci- 
dentally that  there  was  a  lady  of  that 
name  residing  at  Malory,  made  a  visit  to 
Cardyllion.  He  was  the  old  gentlenian  in 
the  chocolate- coloured  coat,  who  had  met 
us  as  we  returned  from  church,  and  held 
a  conversation  with  her,  under  the  trees, 
on  the  Mill-road. 

His  object  was  to  exact  a  promise  that 
she  would  hold  no  communication  with  his 
son  for  the  future.  His  tone  was  insolent, 
dictatorial,  and  in  the  highest  degree  irri- 
tating. She  repelled  his  insinuations  with 
spirit,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  make 
any  reply  whatever  to  demands  urged  in  a 
temper  so  arrogant  and  insulting. 

The  result  was  that  he  parted  from  her 
highly  incensed,  and  without  having  carried 
his  point,  leaving  my  dear  sister  and  myself 
in  a  fever  of  curiosity.  ' 
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Bichard  Bokcsfcone  Marston  was  the 
«n3j  near  Telati<im  of  Sir  Harry  fieka«iio«!h» 
Ho  had  faHen  imder  tibc  baronet Vsjuiri^anil 
high  d»spl<0iBtiJ?e. ;  Af tar  a  couice  dT  vi)^ 
amd  'ffMceii  ^eilrttvaganoe  fie  liad  finally 
Ttnn0d%1%neeS^  la  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry, 
hy  eMin%tiBg  a  fraud,  Whioli,  urdaril, 
wfiuM.  iEi^er  have  come  to  h'ght  had  it  nt>t 
t>den  for  a  comhination  of  unlucky  chances. 

In  consequence  of  iMs  ^Ab  uncle  refused 
to  Bcc  him ;  but  at  Mt.  Bloiuit'fi  mteroes- 
sion  agreed  to  allow  him  a  small  annual 
6um,  *on  tlie  strict  condition  that  he  was  to 
lea^ro  Eng'lamd.  It  was  -^en  actually  on 
his  way  to  Lcatttdon,  whic^,  lor  a  reetrnm.  ^ 
his  own,  he  chose  to  reach  through  Bristol, 
til  at  he  had  so  neariy  lost  his  life  in  the 
disaster  of  the  Conway  Castle. 

Hero  was  the  t&nst  oontact  of  my  story 
with  his. 

His  shoitt  flitay  «it  Malory  was  signalised 
by  his  then  unac<k>iuitablo  suit  to  me,  and 
by  his  collision  witih  Mr.  Jenniiigfi,  who 
had  come  down  there  on  some  veiy  Tatgnte 
information  that  Laura  Qrery  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  succeeded  in 
meeting  her,  and  in  renewing  their  engage- 
ment, and  at  last  in  persuading  her  to  cooi- 
sent  to  a  secret  marriage,  which  at  first 
inyolved  the  anguish  of  a  long  sepaaiatkm, 
during  which  a  dangerona  illneas  threatened 
the  life  of  her  hasbaad. 

I  am  hurrying  tlirongh  this  ezplaaBation, 
but  I  must  relate  a  few  xoore  events  aEad 
ciocnmstances,  which  throw  a  light  upon 
some  of  the  passage  in  fthe  history  I  have 
been  giving  you  of  my  life. 

Why  did  Eiehard  Maisston  ooBoeive  iji<e 
fixed  pnrpose  of  marrying  «  girl,  of  whom 
ho  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  she  was 
without  that  which  prudence  would  have 
insisted  on  as  a  first  necessity  in  his  cir- 
cumstances— ^money  ? 

Well,  it  turned  out  to  have  been  by  no 
moans  so  imprudent  a  plan.  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Blount  the  particulars  that  ex- 
plained it. 

Mr.  Blount,  who  took  an  interest  in  him, 
and  had  always  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
was  redaimable,  told  him  repeatedly  i^at 
Sir  Harry  had  ofben  said  that  he  would 
take  one  of  Mabel  Ware's  daughters  for 
his  heiress.  This  threat  he  had  secretly 
laughed  at,  knowing  the  hostility  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  famiHes.  He  was,  how- 
ever, startled  at  last.  Mr.  Blount  had 
showed  him  a  letter  in  which  Sir  Harry 
distinctly  stated  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  everything  he  possessed  to 
me.     This  he  showed  him  for  the  purpose 


Vof  aiducing  a  patient  ^padewnm  iio  regain 
1ii«  lost  |i%c»  in  the'^ld  man's  regaid.  It 
cffertuallf  nilBnnoA^ich^.rd  iManton  ;  and 
fthe  idea  it  i^mrvtdng  tkat  argi^ckt  dang^, 
azid  restoring  himself  iba  Us  losi  position 
by  this  fttnike  of  strategy,  ^occaraad  to  liim, 
and  iM^atly  bore  fruit  in  action. 

Artey  his  return,  and  admissiooi  as  aa 
inmate  at  Dorcacleugh,  the  danger  ap- 
peared sfffll  niABe  urgent,  and  his  o^x>r- 
tnzniM  ^P0re  endless. 

He  had  snoceeded,  as  I  have  told  yon,  in 
binding  me  by  an  engagement.  la.  that 
positioa  he  was  «af  e,  no  matter  what  turned 
up.  He  fcad,  ho^^ever,  now  /nade  his  elec- 
tion ;  and  how  cruelly,  you  aJready  know. 

Did  he,  according  to  his  low  standard, 
love  me  ?  I  believe,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  his  nature,  he  did  He  was  furious  at 
my  having  escaped  him,  and  would  have 
pursued  and  no  doubt  discovered  me,  had 
he  been  free  to  leave  Dorracleugh. 

His  aHeged  marriage  was,  I  believe,  a 
fiction.  Mr.  Blount  thought  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  formed  some  schemes  for  a  mar- 
riage of  ambition,  in  favour  of  which  I  was 
to  hwe  been  put  aside.  If  so,  however,  X 
do  not  ithmkthat  he  would  have  purchased 
the  ^'oyment  of  such  ambition,  at  tlie 
price  of  feting  me,  at  once  and  for  ever.  I 
dare  say  yo«  wM  laugh  at  the  simplicity 
of  a  woman's  vanity,  who  in  such  a  case 
could  ffoppose  such  a  thing.  I  do  suppose 
it,  notwithstanding.  I  am  sure  that  so  far 
as  his  nature  was  ^capable  of  love,  he  did 
love  roo.  With  die  sad  evidences  of  this 
my  faitlh,  I  wfll  not  weary  you.  Let  those 
vain  conclusions  rest  where  they  are,  deep 
in  my  heart. 

The  important  post  which  Lord  Billing- 
don  had  ifiUed,  in  one  of  our  greatest  de- 
pendeneieB,  and  the  skill,  courage,  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  had  directed  afiairs 
during  a  very  critical  period,  had  opened 
a  way  fer  Inm  to  still  higher  things.  He 
and  Laura  were  going  out  in  about  six 
months  to  India ;  and  she  and  he  insisted 
that  I  should  accompany  them  as  their 
guest.  Too  delightful  this  would  have  been 
under  happier  circumstances ;  but  the  sense 
of  dependence,  however  disguised,  is  dread- 
ful. We  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  for 
an  average  mind  more  painful  to  share  in 
idle  dependence  the  stalled  ox  of  a  friend, 
than  to  work  for  one's  own  dinner  of 
herbs. 

They  wwe  going  to  Brighton,  and  I 
consented  to  make  them  a  visit  there  of 
three  or  four  weeks;  after  that  I  was  to 
resume  my  search  for  a  *'  situation.^  Laura 
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entreated  me  at  least  to  accept  the  care  of 
her  little  child ;  but  this,  too,  I  resolutely 
declined.    At  first  sight  you  will  charge  me 
with  folly ;  but  if  you,  being  of  my  sex,  will 
place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  my  situa- 
tion, yon  will  understand  why  I  refused.  I 
felt  that  I  should  haye  been  worse  than 
useless.     Laura  would  never  have  watched 
me,  as  a  good  mother  would  like  to  watch 
the  person  in  charge  of  her  only  child.    She 
would  have  been  embarrassed,  and  unhappy, 
and  I  should  have  been  conscious  of  being  in 
the  way.   Two  oth  er  circumstances  need  ex- 
planation.    Laura  told  me,  long  after,  that 
she  had  received  a  farewell  letter  from  Mr. 
Garmel,  who  told  her  that  he  had  written 
to  warn  me,   but  with  much  precaution, 
as  Sir  Harry  had  a  atrong  antipathy  to 
persoBsof  his  profession,  of  a  danger  which 
he  was    not    then    permitted   to    define. 
Monsieur  Droqville,   whom  Mr.  Marston 
had  courted,  and  sought  to  draw  into  re- 
lations with  him,   had  received  a  letter 
from  that  young  man,  stating  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  America  by  the 
next  ship,  and  establish  himself  once  more 
at  Dorracleugh.     It  was  Mr.  Garmel,  thed, 
who  had  written  the  note  that  puzzled  me 
so  much,  and  conveyed  it,  by  another  hand, 
to  the  post-office  of  Gardyllion. 

Monsieur  Droqville  had  no  confidence  in 
Richard  Marston.  He  had  been  informed, 
beside,  of  the  exact  nature  of  Sir  HJEirry's 
will,  and  a  provision  that  made  his  bequest 
to  me  void,  in  case  I  should  embarace  the 
Boman\)atholic  faith. 

It  is  to  ihat  provision  in  the  draft-will 
of  Sir  Harry  Bokestone,  and  to  the  impohcy 
of  any  action  while  Lady  Lorrimer's  death 
was  so  recent,  and  my  indignation  so  hot^ 
^hat  Droqville  had  resolved  that,  for  a  time, 
at  l^ttt,  the  attempt  to  gain  me  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  not  be  renewed. 

I  have  now  ended  my  necessary  chapter 
of  explanation,  and  my  story  again  goes  on 
its  way. 

CHAPTER  LXVIII.   AT  THB  FUNEEAL. 

A  soLXMir  low-voiced  fuss  was  going  on 
in  the  old  house  at  Dorracletigh ;  prepara- 
tions and  consultations  were  afoot ;  a  great 
deal  was  not  being  done,  but  there  were 
the  whispering  and  restlessness  of  expecta- 
tion, and  the  few  grisly  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  oofuned  guest. 

Old  Mrs.  Shackleton,  the  housekeeper, 
crept  about  the  rooms,  her  hajidkerchief 
now  and  then  to  her  eyes ;  and  the  house- 
maid-in-chief, with  her  attendant  women, 
were  gliding  about. 


Sir  Harry  had,  years  before,  left  a  letter 
in  Mr.  Blount's  hands  that  there  might  be 
no  delay  in  searching  for  a  will  directing 
all  that  concerned  his  funeral. 

The  coffin  was  to  be  placed  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  house,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  on  tressels,  under  the  broad  span 
of  the  chimney.  He  was  to  be  followed  to  ({ 
the  grave  by  his  tenantiy,  and  such  of  the 
gentry,  his  neighbours,  as  might  please  to 
attend.  Inhere  was  to  be  an  ample  repast 
for  all  comers,  consisting  of  as  much  "meat 
and  drink  of  the  best  as  they  conld  con- 
sume;'' what  remained  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  in  the  evening. 

He  was  to  be  laid  in  the  family  vault 
adjoining  the  church  of  Golden  Friars ;  a 
stone  with  the  fi»mily  arms,  and  a  short 
inscription,  "  but  no  fiatteries,"  was  to  be 
set  up  in  the  church,  on  the  south  wall 
next  the  vanity  and  near  the  other  family 
monuments,  and  it  was  to  mention  that  he 
died  unmarried,  and  was  the  last  of  the  old 
name  of  Rokestone,  of  Dorracleugh. 

The  funeral  was  to  proceed  to  Gk)ldea 
Friars,  not  by  the  "mere  road,"  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  family  funerals,  from 
Dorracleugh  to  Golden  Friars,  by  the  old 
high  road. 

If  he  should  die  at  home,  at  Dorracleugh, 
but  not  otherwise,  he  was  to  be  "  waked" 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  fftther  and  his 
grandfather  were. 

There  were  other  directions,  presents  to 
the  sexton  and  parish  derk,  and  details 
that  would  weary  you. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  hearse  ar- 
rived, and,  two  or  three  minutes  after,  Mr. 
Blount  drove  up  in  a  chaise. 

The  almost  gigantic  coffin  was  carried 
up  the  steps,  and  placed  under  the  broad 
canopy  assigned  to  it  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Blount,  having  given  a  few  direc- 
tions, inquired  for  Mr.  Marston,  and  found 
that  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  came  forward ;  he  did  not  intend  it, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  gracious 
and  stately  melancholy  of  his  reception, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  not  only  the 
chief-mourner,  but  the  master  of  the  house. 

*  'Altered  circumstances  —a  great  change, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Marston,  taking  his  hand.  "  Many 
will  feel  his  death  deeply.  He  was  to  me, 
I  have  said  it  a  thousand  times,  the  best 
friend  that  ever  man  had." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir ;  he  did  show  wonderfiil 
patience  and  forbearance  with  you,  con- 
sidering his  temper,  which  was  proud  and 
fiery,  you  know ;  poor  gentleman,  poor  Sir 
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Harry ;  but  grandly  generous,  sir,  grandly 
generous." 

*^  It  is  a  consolation  to  me,  having  lost  a 
friend  and,  I  may  say,  a  father,  who  was, 
in  patience,  forbearance,  and  generosity,  all 
you  describe,  and  all  you  know,  that  we 
were  lately,  thanks,  my  good  friend,  mainly 
to  your  kind  ofiBces,  upon  the  happiest 
terms.  He-  used  to  talk  to  me  about  that 
farm ;  he  took  such  an  interest  in  it — ^sit 
down,  pray — won't  you  have  some  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  ? — and  such  a  growing  interest 
in  me." 

*'  I  think  he  really  was  coming  gradually 
not  to  think  quite  so  ill  of  you  as  he  did," 
said  good  Mr.  Blount.  "No  sherry,  no 
biscuit,  thank  you.  I  know,  sir,  that  under 
great  and  sudden  temptation  a  man  may 
do  the  thing  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  repent  from  his  heart  afterwards,  and 
from  very  horror  of  his  one  great  lapse, 
may  walk,  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  not  only 
more  discreetly,  but  more  safely  than  a 
man  who  has  never  shpped  at  all.  But 
Sir  Harry  was  sensitive  and  fiery.  He  had 
thought  that  you  were  to  represent  the  old 
house,  and  perhaps  to  bear  the  name  after 
lus  death,  and  could  not  bear  that  both 
should  be  slurred  by,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  a  shabby  crime." 

"  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Blount,  you'll  be  good 
enougb  to  remember  that  such  language 
is  ofiensive  and  intolerable,"  interrupted 
Richard  Marston,  firmly  and  sharply. 
"  My  uncle  had  a  right  to  lecture  me  on 
the  subject — you  can  have  none." 

"Except  as  a  friend,"  said  Mr.  Blount. 
"  I  shall,  however,  for  the  future,  observe 
your  wishes  upon  that  subject.  You  got 
my  lett^  about  the  funeral,  I  see  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  doing  everything  exactly 
as  you  said,"  said  Marston,  recovering  his 
affability. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  said  Mr.  Blount. 
"You  shoidd  run  your  eye  over  it." 

"  Ha  !  It  is  dated  a  long  time  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Marston.  "  It  was  no  sudden  presenti- 
ment, then.  How  well  he  looked  when  I 
was  leaving  this !" 

"  We  are  always  astonished  when  death 
gives  no  warning,"  said  Mr.  Blount;  "it 
hardly  ever  does  to  the  person  most  inte- 
rest€d.  Doctors,  fnends,  they  themselves, 
are  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  the  thief 
who  has  got  into  the  bedroom.  It  matters 
very  little  that  the  survivors  have  had 
warning." 

Marston  shook  his  head  and  shrugged. 

"  Some  day  I  must  learn  prudence,"  said 
he. 


"Let  it  be  the  true  prudence,"  said  Mr. 
Blount.  "  It  is  a  short  foresight  that  sees 
no  further  than  the  boundary  of  tbis  life." 

Mr.  Marston  opened  the  letter,  and  the 
old  gentleman  left  him  to  see  after  the 
preparations. 

Some  one  at  Golden  Friars,  I  think  it 
was  the  vicar,  sent  me  the  country  paper, 
with  a  whole  colunm  in  mourning,  with 
a  deep,  black  edge,  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  of 
Dorracleugh.  The  ancient  family  whose 
name  he  bore,  was  now  extinct.  I  saw  in 
the  list  the  names  of  county  people  who 
had  come  in  their  carriages  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  attend  the  funeral,  and 
people  who  had  come  by  rail  hundreds  of 
miles.  It  was  a  great  county  gathering 
that  followed  the  last  of  the  Rokestones, 
of  Dorracleugh,  to  the  grave. 


THE   LAST   BATTLE  FOR 
-SAMARCAND. 


"  That's  the  spoil  of  the  infidel,  my 
&ther;  and  he  who  handled  it  was  a 
brave  man,  unbeliever  though  he  was. 
God  has  put  much  bravery  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Basurmani  (heathens)  ;  but  we  have 
beaten  them,  after  all !" 

So  speaks,  with  a  gleam  of  stern  plea- 
sure in  his  clear  grey  eye,  a  stalwart  Rus- 
sian grenadier,  whose  close-cropped  hair  is 
just  beginning  to  turn  grey.  Emerging 
from  the  great  mosque  of  Tashkent  (now 
turned  into  a  powder-magazine  by  the 
practical  conquerors),  I  find  the  veteran 
munching  his  ration  bread  in  the  shadow 
of  a  projecting  gateway.  The  unmis- 
takably Bokhariote  yataghan  in  his  belt 
provokes  my  curiosity,  which  he  is  evi- 
dently nothing  loth  to  gratify. 

"  We  have  beaten  them,"  he  repeats, 
twisting  his  huge  red  moustache ;  "  but 
we'll  have  to  do  it  all  over  again  some  day. 
These  fellows  are  like  our  wolves  in  winter 
^-never  quiet  till  their  skins  are  hung  up 
behind  the  stove.  They've  got  to  go  out 
some  day,  anyhow;  for  it's  not  to  be 
borne  that  all  the  best  bits  of  God's  earth 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  unbelieving 
heathens !" 

"  You  took  this  yataghan  in  battle,  then, 
I  suppose  ?"  interpolate  I. 

"  That  did  I,  father,  and  a  hard  battle  it 
was.  They  tell  me  that  the  story  of  it  has 
gone  abroad  even  to  the  West ;  but,  per- 
haps, you  haven't  heard  it." 

"  And  if  I  have,  a  good  story's  always 
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worth  hearing  twice ;  so  I'll  just  tell  yon 
what  we'll  do.  We'll  step  across  into 
that  kahak  (tavern)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  and  yon  shall  wash  the  dnst  ont 
of  yonr  month,  and  tell  me  all  ahont  it." 

Honest  Dmitri's  small  eyes  twinkle  ap- 
provingly, and  he  follows  me  across  the 
street  with  alacrity.  A  ftill  measure  of 
liqnor  is  speedily  set  before  him,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  he 
pulls  off  his  cap,  crosses  himself  devoutly, 
and  prepares  to  enjoy  himself.  The  re- 
moval ot  the  cap  shows  me  a  long,  dark- 
red  scar  across  his  forehead,  standing  ont 
strongly  upon  the  snn-bumed  skin. 

^'  Hallo,  brother !  the  unbelievers  have 
left  you  a  remembrance,  I  see.  Did  yon 
get  thai  in  the  battle  you  were  talking 
of?" 

"Just  so,  master;  and  from  this  very 
yataghan  that  I  have  been  showing  you. 
The  Basurmani  can  hit  hard  when  they 
like,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  if  this  Khiva 
expedition  that  everybody's  talking  about 
here,  really  comes  off,  we  shall  find  our 
porridge  hot  for  us — that  we  shall !  But 
we'll  beat  them  all  the  same,  please  God !" 

"  Well,  but  about  this  battle  of  yours  ?" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  I     Well,  you  see,  in  the 

year  *67  it  was  settled  to  take  Samarcand 

at  any  price,  and  General  Kaufmann  was 

onr  leader.      But  what  a  march  we  had  of 

it  I    You've  seen  something  of  the  mud  on 

your  way  here,  I  take  it-— well,  that  was 

jnst  how  we  had   it  all  the  way  to  the 

Kouran-Tau  ridge.     Plump  you  go  into 

the  dirt  up  to  your  knees,  and  get  all 

slimy  and  sticky,  like  a  fly  in  a  pot  of 

milk;  then  comes  a  stream,  and  you  get 

over  it  anyhow,  keeping  only  your  musket 

and  ammunition  dry.     Then  into  a  lot  of 

thorn-bushes,   that    stick    into    you    like 

hoyonets ;  and  then  more  dirt  after  that, 

tili  you're  just  like  a  newly-tarred  boot. 

Oh,  fathers  of  the  world  I  what  work  we 

did  have  of  it!" 

Dmitri  breaks  off  for  a  moment  to  drown 
the  horrible  recollection  in  a  tremendous 
swig  of  raw  spirit;  while  the  landlord, 
foreseeing  that  the  yam  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  moistening,  nods  his  head  approv- 
ingly. 

"  After  we  got  over  the  Kouran-Tau," 
continues  my  extempore  Othello,  "  we 
came  out  upon  the  steppe,  and  there  the 
ground  was  hard  and  rocky,  and  we  had 
better  walking  of  it ;  but  as  for  the  heat, 
phew !  All  day  we'd  be  baking  like  loaves 
in  an  oven  ;  and  then  the  sun  would  set  all 
at  once,  as  if  somebody  had  blown  him  out, 


and  it  would  turn  cold  all  in  a  minute,  and 
down  would  come  the  dew,  and  we  would 
all  be  shivering  and  shaking  like  a  dog 
shutout  on  a  winter  night;  and  then  after 
that  the  heat  again.  We  didn't  much  like 
it,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  what's  to  be  done  P 
When  a  thing  is  to  be  it  will  be.  Besides, 
our  colonel  was  one  of  the  right  sort,  that 
he  was.  Many  a  time  would  he  get  off  his 
horse,  and  march  three  or  four  versts  along 
with  the  column,  just  to  show  that  he  didn't 
want  to  be  better  off  than  the  rest  of  us  ; 
and  when  he  saw  a  man  beginning  to  tire, 
and  to  drag  his  feet  after  him,  he  would 
call  out  cheerily,  '  Keep  up,  my  lad ;  think 
what  your  lass  at  home  would  say,  if  she 
saw  her  man  the  first  to  fall  out.'  And 
that  would  go  through  us  like  a  sup  of 
vodka,  and  we'd  go  forward  as  briskly  as 
if  we  had  only  just  started. 

"  At  last  we  got  to  Khodjent ;  a  sweet 
little  place  it  is,  nestled  in  its  forest  like  a 
l^by  among  the  standing  com  in  harvest 
time,  and  its  mosques  glittering  over  the 
river  like  cavalry  helmets,  and  there  we 
halted  a  day  to  rest.  It  was  there  we  got 
word  that  the  heathen  had  come  out  to  meet 
us,  and  at  that  we  rejoiced  greatly,  and  said 
we  would  give  them  Adjar*  over  again. 
But  the  spiteful  beasts  hadn't  the  civility 
to  stand  out  and  give  us  a  fair  chance  at 
'em ;  all  they  did  was  to  hang  about  us, 
cutting  off  our  stragglers,  and  trying  to 
draw  us  out  in  pursuit,  that  they  might  fall 
upon  us  scattered — the  cowardly,  sneaking, 
accursed  sons  of  dogs."  (Here  Dmitri, 
warming  with  his  subject,  branches  off 
into  a  string  of  curses  worthy  of  Emul- 
phuB  and  (Edipus  Goloneus.)  "But  our 
father,  the  general,  was  too  old  a  wolf  to 
be  caught  in  that  trap ;  he  kept  us  well 
together,  and  gave  the  heathen  dogs  no 
chance.  All  they  could  do  was  to  hover 
about  us  as  we  marched,  just  as  the  crows 
used  to  do  round  me  when  I  went  plough- 
ing at  home,  and  perhaps  one  of  them 
would  ride  past  at  full  gallop  within  easy 
rifle  range,  and  take  a  flying  shot  in  pass- 
ing. But  our  Gossacks  knew  that  game 
as  well  they  did,  and  gave  'em  pepper  to 
their  soup  till  they  had  enough.  Once  or 
twice  they  tried  to  surprise  us  by  night, 
but  our  general  always  slept  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  -so  '  the  scythe  came  upon  a 
stone't  every  time  they  tried  it,  and  afber 
a  bit  they  thought  it  better  to  leave  us 
alone.     Here,  landlord,  another  half-pint." 

*  A  battle  gained  bj  General  Romanovaki  in  1866. 
f  A  KuBflian  proverb,  answeriiig  to  our  phrase  of 
"  catching  a  Tartar." 
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Dmitri's  narrative  is  again  intermpted 
for  a  few  seconds,  the  landlord  surveying 
him  meanwhile  with  an  air  of  fatherly 
admiration. 

**  Now,  I  should  tell  yon,"  he  resumes  at 
length,  ^*  that  my  great  chum  in  onr  com- 
pany was  one  Nikolai  Petrovitch  Masloff, 
from  the  town  of  Khvalinsk,  on  the  Volga. 
Snch  a  merry  fellow  as  he  was!  always 
laughing  and  joking,  and  telling  fanny 
stories ;  and  with  his  tales,  and  his  songs, 
and  his  jokes,  he  kept  us  all  as  merry  as 
boys  at  a  eamivai.  But  the  mormng  after 
we  got  to  Ouran-Toubeh,  which  is  about 
half-way  from  Khodjent  to  Samarcand,  I 
j  noticed  that  Kolia  (Nikolai),  instead  of 
looking  bright  and  jolly  as  he  generally 
did,  was  as  dumpish  as  a  peasant  who  has 
just  been  drawn  fc»r  the  conscription — and 
well  he  might!  Did  you  ever  have  a 
dream,  ma&ter  P" 

His  voice  sinks  to  a  whisper  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  a  suddeai  look  of  solemnity,  al- 
most amounting  to  awe,  daikens  hia  jovial 
face. 

"  A  dream,  eh  ?"  answer  I,  laughing ; 
^*why,  I'm  always  having  ih&Eo.  I  had  a 
very  queer  one  last  ni^t,  after  supping  cm 
mutton-pilaff  and  green  tea." 

'•  Ah  I  I  don't  mean  that  s'/rt ;  tkts  was 
quite  a  different  thing.  Listen,  and  you 
shall  hear.  I  had  expected  to  find  Koha 
jollier  than  ever,  for  our  general  had  just 
^t  word  that  the  unbehevers  were  en- 
camped with  a  great  army  in  front  of 
Samarcand,  meaning  to  fight ;  and  we  were 
all  rejoicing-  at  it;  bat  when  I  looked  into 
Kolia's  face,  it  struck  npon  me  like  a  chill. 

"  *  Why,  brother,'  said  I,  *  what's  wrong 
with  you  ?  It's  just  the  time  to  be  jolly, 
when  we're  going  to  square  accounts  with 
the  unbelievers;  and  here  you're  looking 
as  if  you'd  met  the  Domovoi'  ^the  Russian 
Puck). 

"  *  Meetya  (Dmitri)  my  lad,'  says  he, 
*'  take  this  little  cross  of  mine,  and  swear 
upon  it  that  you'll  give  it  with  your  own 
hands  to  my  father,  Petr  Ivanitch  Masloff, 
at  Khvalinsk.  You  will  return  to  Holy 
Bussia  some  day ;  but  as  for  me,  it  is  fated 
that  I  should  leave  my  bones  here — I  have 
had  a  dream.' 

*'  At  that  word,  master,  I  felt  colder  than 
ever,  for  I  knew  that  Kolia  was  a  *  znac- 
harr'  (fortuneteller),  and  that  his  dream 
could  not  He.  I  said  nothing,  and  he 
went  on : 

"  '  I  dreamed  that  we  were  lying  on  the 
bank  of  a  swollen  river,  beyond  which  were 
steep  hills ;  and  on  those  hills  lay  the  army 


of  the  unbelievers ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
all  there  rose  up  one  big  rook,  like  the  face 
of  a  man.  And  suddenly,  Hke  a  rising 
mist,  came  the  figure  of  my  patron  saint. 
Saint  Nicholas,  right  up  to  where  we  two 
lay ;  and  he  stooped  down  and  touched  you 
on  the  forehead — but  drew  hack  his  band 
directly  as  if  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
laid  it  on  my  neck ;  and  it  was  cold  as  ice. 
Then  he  disappeared ;  and  as  I  awoke,  I 
heard  a  strain  of  music  just  like  a  Panik- 
heeda  (funeral  hymn).' 

"  Just  then  came  the  signal  to  fall  in,  and 
we  had  no  more  talk  till  the  evening  be- 
fore the  battle.     We  had  been  marching  all 
day  over  a  great  plain  overgrown  with 
wooding,  but  just  about  sunset  we  came 
out  upon  the  bank  of  the  Zar- Affshan,  and 
saw  what  was  in  store  for  us.     The  river 
was  in  full  flood,  running  like  the  Volga 
after  a  spring  thaw,   and    above  it   the 
heights  of  Tehepan-Atin  rose  up  like  a 
wall,  steep  and  dark  against  the  sky,  and, 
scattered  all  over  the  slope,  like  sugar  on 
an  Easter  cake,  weire  hehnets,  and  spear- 
heads, and  gun-barrels,  and.  embroidered 
dresses,  and  all  the  array  of  the  heathen 
host,  and  their  guns  were  pointed  right 
down  upon  the  river,  all  ready  to  pepper 
us  if  we  tried  to  cross.     I  was  just  looking 
up  at  them  when  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  beard  {Nikolai's  voice  saying,  ^  Look ; 
do  you  remember  ?* 

"  I  looked,  and  it  was  as  if  some  one  had 
struck  me  on  the  face,  for  there,  as  he  haxl 
seen  them  in  his  dream,  were  the  steep 
hills,  and  the  swollen  river,  and  the  array 
of  the  heathen  army,  and  the  big  rock,  like 
a  man's  face,  and  all!  Then  I  set  my 
teeth  hard,  for  I  knew  that  he  must  die  ; 
but  he  just  took  off  his  little  cross,  apd 
gave  it  me,  saying  only,  '  Hemember  yo  ur 
promise.'  We  gripped  each  other's  hands, 
and  said  nothing  more. 

*^  The  next  morning,  in  the  grey  of  the 
early  dawn,  we  mustered  for  the  assault, 
for  the  general  had  taken  a  good  look  at 
their  position,  and  had  decided  to  try  it  on 
the  right,  where  the  ridge  was  not  so  steep. 
My  regiment  was  to  lead,  and  the  colonel 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  said,  in  his  old 
cheery  way,  looking  as  jolly  as  if  he  were 
just  going  to  dinner,  *  My  lads,  our  father 
the  general  has  ordered  us  to  cairy  that 
position,  and  so,  of  course,  we  can  do  it. 
Forward !' 

"  The  next  moment  we  were  breast-deep 
in  the  river,  holding  our  pieces  over  our 
heads.  The  minute  we  leaped  in  the 
batteries  opened  upon  us,  aad  all  over  the 
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hills  it  was  flasb,  ban^,  fiasb,  bang,  like  a 

thunderstorm,  and  the  water  splashiBg  and 

foaming  nnder  the  shot,  as  if  under  hail ; 

bnt  God  blinded  the  ejes  of  the  idolaiors, 

so  that  only  a  few  of  ns  got  hit.     We 

straggled  throngb,  and    charged  np  the 

heights ;  and,  to  look  at  ns  and  tibem,  yoa'd 

have  thought  they  had  only  to  open  their 

months  and  swallow  ns  -v^ote.     Bnt  the 

heathen  have  not  the  strong  heart  of  the 

tme  belieyers;    and  when   they   saw  ns 

Gommg  light  at  tbem,  as  if  we  were  sora  of 

winning,  &eir  courage  fatiled  ih«ttv.     The 

whole  amy  broke  np  all  of  asudden,  as 

the  ioe  OB  the  Volga  breaks  np-  in  spring, 

and  they  threw  down  tMr  arms  snd  fled. 

Some  of  tkem  stood  to  it,  thoagh^  in  the 

feremost  battery ;  and  among  them  was  a 

tefl  kUarw  in  a  gay  dress,  who  mvst  hare 

been  a  chief.     Then  I  said  to  myself^  *  I'll 

ItiJI  that  man  I'  and  I  ran  right  at  him. 

He  gave  ma  a  slask  with  his  yataghan  (this 

one  that's  m  my  bdit  now),  and  cot  throngk 

my  cap  into  my  forehead ;  bnt  my  bayonet 

went  right  thirongh  hia,  up  to  the  very 

shank.     We  boish  fell  d«mn  togetiiar,  and 

I  thoQii^  ike  game  was  done; 

"  When  I  awoke  again  all  was  qioiet,  and 

I  staggered  to  my  feet,  and  bon»i  np  my 

hurt  with  a  stiip  of  the  Boklkarbte's  dress. 

He  was  dead  and  stif^  and  I  tnmed  him 

gently  over  on  his  faoe,  and  prayed  that  his 

Bonl  might  find  mercy,  for  he  waa  a  brave 

man.    Bnt  when  I  inmed  to  go  theve  lay 

poor  Nikolai,  stark  dead,  with  his  neck 

half  cat  through  by  a  sword-stroke,  jast  as 

the  dream  had  said.     I  have  his  little  cross 

stLil"  (he  held  it  ont  to  me  in  his  broad; 

haAd,  brown  and  hard  as  a  trencher),  ''^and 

if  I  ever  get  back  to  Holy  Russia  I'll  give 

it  to  his  £ftt]ter  at  Khvalinsk,  tixmgh  I 

shoold  waJk  barefoot  all  the  way. 

"  So  th«re,  master,  is  yonr  sixnry ;  and  if 
Jon  don't  beliere  it,  why,  here's  tike  very 
scar  in  nay  forehead  still,  jnst  where  the 
saint  tonch«d  it.     There  now  f " 


OLD  SEA  LAWS. 


Abt  subject  connected  wi^  the  sea  mnst 
he  a  matter  of  interest  to  England,  who 
owes  so  mnch  of  her  wealth,  power,  and 
natbnal  dharaoter  to  her  maritime  pnr- 
soits. 

But  altbongh  England  has  now,  for  a 
long  time,  been  the  acknowledged  mietress 
of  the  sea,  yet  she  was  hite  in  coming  to 
the  front ;  other  nations  there  are  who,  in 
past  ages,  were  her  superiors  in  naval  power, 


but  the  greatness  that  they  then  enjoyed 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  her  present 
world-wide  snpremacy. 

Holland,  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  have 
'all  had  their  day;  they  have  been  great 
traders  and  grea)t  sea-warriors,  and  not 
only,  for  the  time,  ruled  there  in  action, 
but  havi),  especially  tho  three  last,  contri- 
buted  a  great  deal  to  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  law,  by  compiling  and 
publishing  sea  codes  which  are  monuments 
of  practical  common  sense  and  equitable 
legislation. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a 
very  brief  historicid  sketch  of  one  or  two 
of  these,  and  then  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  a  little  more  in  detail,  to  the 
provisions  of  one,  the  niost  important  of 
them,  the  celebrated  Consolado  d^  Mar  g£ 
Barcelona. 

In  the  very  earliest  times  law  seems  to 
have  ended  with  the  seanshore,  just  as  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  ended  with  the 
HijghkuEid  line.  Crentlemen,  therefore,  who 
were  bold  enough  to  venture  on  the  sea, 
were  considered  to  have  emancipated  them*- 
selves  from  all  law  excjept  what  their  own 
will  or  interest  might  suggest. 

Thus  we  are  told  m.  the  third  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  that  when  Telemachus  arrives 
at  Pylos  by  sea^  after  he  has  shared  the 
banquet  of  the  Pylians,  Nestor  asks  him 
whether  he  is  voyaging  with  any  fixed 
object^  or  merely  roving  over  the  sea  as  a 
pirate  bent  on  indiscriminate  mischief,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  his  reply 
■  would  in  any  degree  affect  the  kind  of  wel- 
come accorded  to  him. 

That  a  hospitable  reeepiion  should  be 
given  to  a  rover  may  seem  strange,  though 
the  countrymen  of  Drake,  Frobisher,  and 
Hawkins  can  hardly  feel  much  surprise  at 
the  existence  and  recognition  of  a  trade 
that  was  followed  with  very  little  disguise 
even  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
By  degrees,  however,  as  time  went  on, 
the  vG^ue  of  lawful  trading  was  recognised 
as  a  means  of  gain  even  more  successful 
than  piracy,  and  the  necessity  for  some,  at 
any  rate  elementary  maritime  laws,  became 
inevitable. 

The  Rhodians  are  the  earliest  sea  lawyers 
of  ivhose  legal  labours  any  result  has  come 
,  down  to  us.  They  traded  chiefly  to  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  their 
commercial  enterprise  led  them  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  even  into  the  Black  Sea, 

Their  code  of  sea  laws  was  compiled 
with  great  judgment,  and  its  intrinsic  value 
may  be  estimated  fvom  two  facts;  first, 
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tbat  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  afier 
the  failure  of  their  nayal  expedition  in  the 
first  Punic  war;  and,  second,  that  one 
particular  statute,  the  Lex  Rhodia  de  jactio, 
was  inserted  by  the  Emperor  Jnstinian  in 
the  Digest,  &c.,  remains  an  authority  in 
cases  of  jettison,  and  is  appealed  to  by 
modern  lawyers  even  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Rome,  the  great 
lawgiver  to  the  world,  so  far  as  the  land  is 
concerned,  yet  contribnted  nothing  to  the 
law  of  the  sea,  but  contented  hei^elf  with 
adopting  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians.  The 
reason,  doubtless,  is  that  the  Romans  in 
their  hearts  despised  and  actually  discon- 
raged  commerce  and  trade,  and  even  pro- 
hibited it  to  the  equestrian  order.  Witness 
the  famous  law  brought  in  by  the  Consul 
Flaminius,  and  mentioned  by  Livv,  for- 
bidding any  senator  to  possess  a  ship  ca- 
pable of  carrying  more  than  a  certain  very 
limited  cargo  of  com.  The  value  and  dig- 
nity of  a  ship  of  war  was  recognised ;  but 
almoBt  the  only  idea  the  Romans  had  of  a 
merchant  ship  was  to  bring  com  from  the 
East,  for  the  huge  and  sometimes  starving 
population  of  the  city. 

The  Rhodian  laws,  therefore,  maintained 
their  place  as  the  great  sea  code  of  the 
ancients,  appealed  to  by  every  maritime 
nation  in  questions  concerning  the  sea. 

Many  circumstances .  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
twelfth  century  that  any  need  seems  to 
have  been  felt  for  a  recognised  body  of 
laws,  especially  applicable  to  maritime 
questions. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
that  known  by  the  title  of  the  Laws  of 
Oleron,  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  order 
of  Leonora,  Duchess  of  Guienne,  about  the 
year  1192.  Some  authorities,  more  parti- 
cularly Selden,  have  claimed  for  her  son 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  this  honour;  but 
the  Spanish  historian,  Capmany,  energeti- 
cally contests  this  claim,  tnough  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  Richard  did  introduce 
them  into  England,  and  even  made  upon 
them  some  emendations  of  his  own,  which 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he 
was  their  original  author. 

Next,  in  1280,  came  the  celebrated  Con- 
Bolado  del  Mar  of  Barcelona. 

About  the  same  time,  or  rather  later, 
that  is  in  or  near  the  year  1288,  there  was 
recognised  by  the  northern  nations  a  code 
of  sea  laws,  known  as  the  Ordinances  which 
the  Merchants  and  Captains  of  Ships 
formed  anciently  in  the  magnificent  city 


of  Wisbuy.  The  city  of  Wisbuy,  in  the 
island  of  Qothlandia,  in  the  Baltic,  was  at 
this  date  a  great  trading  centre  for  the 
north,  and  the  code  of  sea  laws  there  pro- 
mulgated took  the  same  place  amon^t  the 
nations  of  the  north,  as  did  the  Coiisolado 
del  Mar  amongst  those  of  the  south. 

One  other  body  of  sea  laws  must  be  men- 
tioijed  before  recurring  to  that  one  with 
which  this  paper  is  especially  concerned. 

In  1252,  the  cities  of  Lubec,  Dantzic, 
Brunswick,  and  Cologne,  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  the  Hanse 
Towns.  At  that  time  the  great  cities  were 
the  chief  pioqeers  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  they  early 
found  that  in  order  to  assert  their  own  in- 
dependence, and  to  carry  out  snccessfnlly 
their  trading  ventures,  they  must  combine 
to  compel  something  like  fair  terms  from 
their  feudal  suzerains ;  since  these  were 
wont  to  make  trade  impossible  by  their 
absurd  restrictions,  or  unprofitable  hy  their 
unjust  exactions. 

With  this  object,  therefore,  the  famous 
Hanseatic  League  was  initiated  by  the 
towns  just  mentioned,  and  the  scheme  was 
so  successful  and  popular,  that  the  allied 
cities  soon  numbered  seventy  or  eighty  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Novgorod  in 
Muscovy,  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders.  With 
a  view  to  still  greater  security  the  cities 
of  the  league  put  themselves  under  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
so  great  was  the  power  and  success  of 
this  formidable  confederation,  that  even 
sovereigns  sought  the  dignity  of  directors 
of  the  Uanse. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  league  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  power,  it  actually  declared  war  with 
Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  and  in  1420 
against  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  and 
sent  against  him  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  carry- 
ing twelve  thousand  men,  besides  seamen. 

This  proof  of  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  league  aroused  the  fear  and  hate 
of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  dominions  the 
Hanse  Towns  were  situated,  who  therefore 
required  every  merchant  amongst  their 
subjects  to  withdraw  from  the  confedera- 
tion. By  this  means  this  great  combination 
was,  by  degrees,  reduced  to  those  cities 
alone  by  whom  it  had  been  formed,  and, 
in  1791,  it  consisted  of  Lubec,  Bremen, 
Cologne,  Dantzic,  Brunswick,  Hamburg, 
and  Rostock. 

Lubec  was  considered  the  seat  of  the 
Hanse,  and  in  that  city  were  promulgated 
those  sea  laws  which  the  extensive  shipping 
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of  the  associated  cities  rendered  necessary, 
but  which  rnnst  be  refused  the  merit  of  abso- 
Inte  originality,  since  many  of  their  pro- 
visions were  certainly  taken  from  the  Book 
of  the  Consolado  del  Mar. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  in 

this  enumeration  of  these  early  compilers 

of  maritime  laws,  the  name  of  England  is 

hardly  mentioned,  except  in  connexion  with 

the  claim  made  for  Richard  the  First  to 

be  the  author  of  the  Laws  of  Oleron.     Yet 

it  was  not  that  she  was  without  a  navy, 

or  had  not  begun    to   assert   herself  in 

her  own  neighbourhood,  for  Lingard  tells 

UB  that  Edward  the  Third  made  it  his 

boast  that  his   predecessors    had  always 

possessed  the  seas  between  England  and 

France;  and  in  the  parliamentary  rolls  of 

tlus  Idog's  reign,  the  Commons  declare  in 

qoaint  Norman  French  that,   ''La  navie 

estoit  si  noble  et  si  plentinouse,  que  tons 

leg  pays  tenoient  Notre  Seigneur  ponr  le 

Roy  de  la  mier." 

It  may  be  that  the  difficulty  or  impos- 
sibility of  very  distant  navigation,  combined 
with  a  state  of  incessant  hostility  with 
France,  compelled  England  to  confine  her 
attention  to  the  Channel  and  the  sea  in, 
her  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  More- 
over, her  trade  was  not  very  extensive,  for 
the  spirit  of  commerdaJ  enterprise  had  not 
then  been  aroused  within  her,  and  what 
trade  there  was,  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  merchants  of  the  Hanse.  The  necessity 
therefore  for  maritime  legislation,  felt  by 
6ome  of  the  continental  nations,  seems  to 

II  have  touched  her  very  little  indeed. 
At  this  time  the  genial  waters  of  the 
\  Hediterranean  sea  offered  to  the  numerous 
population  of  its  extended  coasts  oppor- 
tumties  of  navigation  and  trade  far  beyond 
I  what  could  €Iien  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world.    Nature,  therefore,  united  with  his- 
torical tradition  and  natural  capacity  in 
developing  in  them  a  spirit  of  mercantile 
and  maritime  enterprise.     Thus,  the  three 
great  maritime  powers  of  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  were  a  couple  of  Italian 
republics,  and  a  small  Spanish  kingdom, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Arragon. 

Of  these  it  might  have  been  doubted 
for  a  time  which  should  be  called  the 
first,  Genoa  and  Venice  being  so  nearly 
matched,  so  enterprising  and  so  determined. 
But  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  remained 
queen  of  the  sea  after  almost  a  century  of 
conflict.  For  eighty  years  after  1263,  an  his- 
torian remarks,  the  internecine  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  republics  convulsed  southern 
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Europe.  Between  1264  and  1272  they 
fought  no  fewer  than  five  most  sanguinary 
pitched  naval  battles,  besides  innumerable 
lesser  encounters.  At  last,  however,  the 
bloody  struggle  at  Chiozza  left  both  com- 
pletely  exhausted  in  men,  ships,  and  money. 
Venice  rose  rapidly  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  for  she  had  been  the  victor,  but 
Genoa  never  regained  her  former  proud 
position. 

Throughout  these  contests  for  supremacy 
at  sea,  we  meet  the  names  Catalans  and 
Arragonese,  mostly  as  allied  with  Venice, 
and  gpreatly  promoting  her  ultimate  suc- 
cess. These  people  constituted  the  third 
great  naval  power  of  that  period,  and  as 
it  is  with  the  naval  code  constructed  by 
them  that  this  paper  is  chiefly  concerned, 
we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  their  posi- 
tion. 

Catalonia,  with  a  Mediterranean  sea- 
board of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  had  contained  two  celebrated  mari- 
time cities :  the  one,  Tarragona,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Moors  about  710,  A.D.,  the  other,  Bar- 
celona, founded,  B.C.  235,  by  Hannibal's 
father,  Hammilcar  Barca,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  the  great  emporium  of  trade 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. It  had  a  ruler  of  its  own,  certainly, 
from  A.D.  870.  A  sovereign  count  of  Bar- 
celona, who  governed  Catalonia,  •  and  the 
twelfth  descendant  of  this  early  potentate, 
in  the  year  1187,  united,  by  marriage,  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  to  his  own  dominions. 
Catalans  and  Arragonese,  therefore,  during 
the  wars  of  Genoa  and  Venice  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  were  alike 
the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Arragon.  Ma- 
jorca and  its  sister  islands  he  had  also 
acquired  in  a  very  questionable  manner, 
whilst  Valentia  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  a  king  of  Arragon  in  1239. 

These  constituted  his  home  dominions, 
whilst  the  constant  presence,  and  the 
prowess  of  his  well  -  appointed  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  gave  him,  for  a  time, 
the  possession  of  Sicily. 

This  being  the  state  of  these  powers,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  early  feel  the 
want  of  some  settled  code  of  maritime  laws 
to  decide  disputes  that  would  inevitably 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  very  considerable 
foreign  trade  that  they  carried  on,  extending 
to  the  Bosphorus,  and  even  to  the  stormy 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and,  of  course,  in- 
cluding the  nearer  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Adriatic. 

In  consequence  of  this  want  the  Book  of 
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the  Consolado  del  Mar  of  Barcelona  was 
drawn  up,  and  became  the  text-book  of  sea 
law  for  the  maritime  nations  of  soathem 
Europe. 

This  code,  admirably  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  suitable  for  its  time,  at  once 
comprehensive  and  mmnte,  dealing  with 
large  and  important  mercantile  questions, 
and  also  with  the  smallest  details,  even  as 
to  the  food  of  the  seamen,  was  not  oonr 
structed  upon  abstract  principles,  but  was 
to  a  very  large  extent  case-made  law. 

A  century  before  its  cx>mpilatioia  courts 
had  been  established  in  several  of  the  great 
seaports,  such  as  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Barcelona  itself^  whose  duty  and  privilege 
it  was  to  settle  disputes  which  arose  in 
course  of  trade.  These  courts  were  called 
consulates  of  the  sea ;  and  decided,  in  an 
equitable  manner,  all  cases  brought  before 
them.  They  were  oomposed  of  two  or 
three  consuls,  and  a  judge  of  appeals  with 
two  assessors,  all  of  whom,  judge,  consuls, 
and  assessors,  were  taken  from  the  mer- 
chant class.  Professional  lawyers  wero  not 
encouraged;  in  none  of  these  courts  were 
they  necessary,  and  in  some  they  were  ab- 
solutely prohibited. 

The  formalities  to  be  observed  at  the 
election  of  the  judgies  are  thus  described 
in  the  Book  of  the  Consolado  del  Mar  of 
Barcelona,  referring  to  the  customs  of 
Valentia.  "  It  is  the  custom  every  year, 
on  the  day  of  the  bixrth  of  our  Lord,  and 
at  the  hour  of  veapers,  for  all  worthy  navi- 
gators, masters  of  ships,  mariners,  &c,^  or 
a  goodly  number  of  them,  to  meet  together 
in  our  city  of  Yakntia,  and  then  to  elect, 
not  by  lot,  bob  by  ohoice,  two  good  men  of 
the  art  of  the  sea,  and  not  of  any  other 
business  or  art  whatsoever,  to  be  their  oonr 
suls,  and  a  third,  of  the  same  profession,  to 
act  as  judge.*' 

Each  court  had  its  official  seal ;  that  of 
Barcelona  was  ordered  to  be  round  with  a 
shield  upon  it :  "  whereof  two  parts  shall 
bear  the  royal  arms  of  Arragon,  and  one 
part  certain  waves  of  the  sea." 

It  was  from  the  decisions  of  the  court  of 
the  important  and  influential  city  of  Berce- 
kma  that  the  Consolado  del  Mar  was  com- 
piled. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  mercantile  cities  of 
Europe,  none  gave  itself  up  more  com- 
pletely to  commeroe  than  did  this.  Ford, 
in  his  account  of  it,  says,  "  It  divided  with 
Italy  the  enriching  commeroe  of  the  East, 
and  trade  was  never  held  to  be  a  degrada- 
tion, as  among  the  Castilians ;  accordingly 
heraldic  decorations  are  much  less  frequent 


on  the  houses ;  the  merchant's  mark  was 
preferred  to  the  armorial  charge."  The 
body  of  laws  compiled  from  the  maritime 
court  of  so  business-loving  a  city  is  as 
practical  and  far-seemg  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  is  more,  it  is  also  extremely 
fair,  treating  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
owners,  merchants,  and  common  sailors, 
with  the  utmost  justice  and  impartiality. 
Indeed,  the  legal  position  of  a  simple  sea- 
man of  those  days  was,  judging  from  the 
laws  directly  affecting 'him,  much  prefer- 
able to  what  it  sometimes  is  at  present, 
when  a  merchant  captain  may  be,  almost 
with  impunity,  an  intolerable  tyrant. 

Fnom  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  book 
before  us  we  learn  that  ships  were  bnilt 
and  owned  in  shares  of  sixty-fourth  parts, 
a  plan  which  we  seem  to  have  adopted 
from  them,  for  at  the  present  time  we  hold 
a  ship  to  be  technically  composed  of  sixty- 
four  sixty-fourths. 

One  person  called  the  patron,  who  was 
usually  the  chief  owner,  seems  to  have  had 
the  general  management  and  responsibility 
both  of  the  buildmg  of  the  ship  and  of  her 
trading  when  built.  He  arranged  the 
freights  with  the  merchants,  he  chartered 
the  ship  if  she  were  on,  hire,  he  engaged 
and  paid  the  ^srew ;  he,  in  short,  had  the 
general  responsible  government  and  direc- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  all  belonging  to  her. 
But  he  did  not  necessarily,  navigate  her ; 
that  was  the  work  of  the  sailing-master; 
yet  the  patron,  when  at  sea,  could  draw  the 
same  pay  and  rations  as  the  sailing-nuuster 
if  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  navigation. 
Every  one  in  the  ship,  including  the  sailors, 
had  a  right,  according  to  his  rank,  to  a 
apaoe  for  a  small  parcel  of  private  goods, 
with  which  to  trade  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  most  minute  regulations  are  made 
as  to  the  proportion  these  shares  are  to 
contribute  in  case  of  ^y  having  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

Amongst  the  regulations  as  to  shipping 
goods,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  patron 
for  their  security,  is  one  very  singular  pro- 
vision. If  any  goods  have  been  injured 
by  rats  during  the  voyage,  the  patron  shall 
be  compelled  to  pay  their  value  if  he  had 
sailed  without  any  cats  on  board.  But  if 
he  had  been  careful  to  provide  cats,  and 
these  had  died  on  the  voyage,  and  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  rats  had  done  the  mis- 
chief after  the  disappearance  of  their 
natural  enemies,  the  patron  shall  be  held 
free  of  responsibihty.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  called  at  any  port  where  oats 
were  to  be  had,  after  the  death  of  his  own 
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stock,  and  had  not  procured  any,  then  the 
damage  done  to  the  goods  feU  on  him. 
Tbe  patron  had  authority  to  inflidr  punish- 
ment upon  all  on  board,  in  some  cases  even 
capital ;  bnt  under  very  strict  and  salutary 
regulations,  which,  while  they  gaye'him 
all  tbe  power  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  ship,  yet  prevented  him  from  using 
it  in  an  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  manner. 

There  is  provided  what  might  be  called 

a  sort  of  sanctuary,  to  which  a  sailor  may 

run,  and  where  he  may  defend  himself  if 

attacked,  even  by  the  patron ;  the  provision 

is  as  follows :    "If  any  patron   shall  use 

insnltmg  language  to  one  of  his  men,  and 

shall  rofih  upon  him  to  attack  him,  the 

sailor  thaJSi  ;Bee  away  towards  the   prow 

of  ihe  ship,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  patron, 

and  if  he   followB  him,   the   sailor   must 

pass  across  the  chain,  and  if  the  patron 

stfU  follows  and  attacks  nim   there,  the 

sailor  shall  call  upon  the  rest  of  the  crew 

to  witness  that  the  patron  has  passed  the 

chain,  and  he  may  then  defend  himself." 

The  chain  was  drawn  across  the  extreme 

forward  part  of  the  deck  apparently  for  the 

very  purpose  here  described.     To  us,  who 

are  aocustoniied  to  oonsider  a  sea  captain 

tai  absolute  despot  on  board  his  ship,  this 

seems  a  most  strange  enactment;   but  it 

would  appear  that  the  seamen  who  manned 

these  ships  were  a  superior  class  of  men, 

who  every  one  of  them  had  a  venture  in 

the  ship,  and  who  probably  were  citizens  of 

Barcelona  or  Venice,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Yet,  as  has  been  said,  power  to  inflict  se- 
vere punishment  was  not  denied  to  patrons 
of  ships  when  it  was    necessary.     Don 
Pedro  the  Third,  at  Arragon,  promulgated 
certain  decrees  in  the  city  of  Barcelona  in 
the  year  1S43,  one  of  which  ordered  any 
crosft-howman  who  should  cut  the  cable  of 
the  ship,  torn  the  helm,  or  go  on  shore 
without  leave,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck ; 
and  another  condemned  any  sailor  or  cross- 
bowman  who,   after  agreeing  to  servo  in 
the  ship,  shall  fly  either  from  fear  of  armed 
men,  or  of  the  enemy,  or  of  bad  weather, 
to  the  same  punishn^ent. 

Again,  in  ihe  case  of  the  pilot,  of  course 
a  most  important  person,  it  is  enacted  that 
if  he  undertakes  to  direct  the  ship's  course 
to  any  place,  the  agreement  having  been 
entered  in  the  ship's  book,  and  if,  when 
the  ship  arrives  ofi*  the  coast,  the  pilot  is 
foond  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  io  is  to  lose  his 
head  instanthf  (encontinente)  without  any 
remission  or  grace  whatsoever.  But  this 
sentence  must  be  approved  by  the  whole 
ship's  company,  who  are  to  be  summoned. 


nterchants  and  seamen,  and  to  decide  by  a 
majority. 

The  patron  must  hold  this  council,  says 
the  law,  "  because  he  might  have  ill  will 
at  the  pilot,  or  might  wish  to  succeed  to 
his  forfeited  goods ;  moreover,  some  patrons 
know  not  the  prow  of  the  ship  from  the 
poop,  nor  what  the  sea  is,  and,  therefore, 
are  not  fit  to  judge."  A  passage  which 
shows  that  the  patrcm  was  not  always  a 
sailor. 

Every  agreement  or  contract,  concerning 
the  ship,  crew,  or  cargo,  had  to  be  entered 
in  the  ship's  book  or  protocol,  which  was 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer,  called 
the  clerk  or  scribe.  This  book  appears  to 
have  been  very  comprehensive  in  its  cha- 
racter; it  contained  the  ship's  articles, 
signed  by  every  one  on  board,  the  contracts 
for  freight,  the  log,  the  account  for  ship's 
stores  and  men's  wages — in  fact  every- 
thing that  required  to  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

The  clerk  who  kept  this  book,  a  highly 
responsible  officer,  seems  to  have  united  the 
duties  of  supei*cargo,  ship's  husband^  and 
purser  in  his  own  person.  He  was  required 
to  swear  to  the  patron  that  he  would  keep 
the  book  honestly,  never  sleep  on  shore 
without  taking  with  him  the  keys  of  the 
ship's  chest  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  never 
leave  it  open  when  on  board.  If  he  failed 
in  any  of  these  particulars  he  was  liable  to 
lose  his  right  hand.  So  jealously  was  this 
office  watched  that  no  patron  could  appoint 
a  relation  to  it  without  consent  of  the  mer- 
chants and  co-owners,  and  no  person  who 
had  ever  been  convicted  of  dishonesty 
could  be  appointed  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

Very  sensible  and  careful  provision  is 
made  concerning  the  food  of  the  sailors. 
The  patron  was  bound  to  find  flesh  for 
them  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday, 
and  soup  or  pottage,  literally  spoon-meat, 
on  other  days.  Wine  was  provided  three 
days  in  the  morning,  and  three  days  in  the 
evening,  evidently  none  was  to  be  served  out 
on  Friday ;  every  evening  the  seamen  had 
a  light  supper  of  onions,  cheese,  sardines, 
or  other  fish,  in  addition  to  their  bread. 
Wine  was  apparently  considered  necessary 
for  health,  for  if  it  were  very  expensive 
the  patrcm  was  bound  to  provide  raisins 
or  figs,  of  which  to  make  a  palatable 
liquid  in  its  plaoe.  Double  rations  were 
to  be  served  out  on  all  solemn  feasts  of  the 
Church. 

The  duties  of  the  mate  or  sailing-master 
were  discharged  by  a  person  csdled  the 
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"  contramaestro."  He  stowed  the  cargo, 
navigated  the  ship,  and  generally  dis* 
charged  the  duties  of  executive  officer. 
But  if  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  he 
showed  himself  incompetent,  he  might  be 
disrated  and  sent  before  the  mast,  and  any 
sailor  on  board  capable  of  doing  the  work 
could  be  put  in  his  place.  The  sailing- 
master  might  not  take  the  ship  into  or  out 
of  harbour  without  consent  of  the  mer- 
chants, who,  apparently,  generally  accom- 
panied their  goods,  but  when  clear  of  port 
he  navigated  the  ship  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill. 

The  wages  of  the  sailors  constituted  then, 
as  they  do  now,  a  debt  upon  the  ship,  which 
was  pledged  for  them,  in  the  lamguage  of 
the  code,  to  the  last  nail.  Whether  the 
voyage  was  successful  or  not,  whether  the 
patron  had  money  or  not,  the  seamen's 
wages  must  be  paid ;  if  he  had  no  money 
the  patron  must  borrow,  and  if  he  could 
not  obtain  it  by  borrowing,  he  must  sell 
cargo  to  the  amount  necessary,  and  finally, 
if  tLere  was  no  other  resource  left,  the  ship 
itself  must  be  sold  that  the  wages  of  the 
sailors  might  be  paid.  Part  of  the  wages 
appears  to  have  been  payable  before  leaving 
port;  for  when  the  cargo  was  on  board, 
the  sailors  could  demand  from  the  patron 
money  with  which  to  buy  their  own  ven- 
ture, who  was,  moreover,  bound  to  allow 
the  crew  six  days  in  which  to  do  so,  one- 
third  only  of  them  being  permitted  to  be 
on  shore  for  this  purpose  at  the  same 
time. 

A  ship  was  clearly  in  those  days  a  sort 
of  republic,  in  which  each  person  on  board 
had  a  stake,  and  in  the  government  of 
which  he  consequently  had  a  voice.  Yet 
discipline  was  very  strictly  maintained, 
especially  when  at  sea.  A  sailor  who  was 
insubordinate  lost  all  his  pay  and  his  ven- 
ture, and  could  be  turned  out  of  the  ship 
even  at  a  foreign  port. 

One  curious  law,  certainly  not  very  con- 
ducive to  cleanliness,  prohibited  the  sailing- 
master,  so  long  as  in  health,  and  any  of  the 
sailors,  from  taking  off  their  clothes  after 
the  ship  had  sailed.  And  any  sailor  who 
did  so  was  to  be  ducked  overboard  at  the 
end  of  a  rope.  Flogging  was  administered 
for  one  offence  only,  the  favourite  punish- 
ment being  ducking,  from  which  it  might 
be  concluded  that  the  sailors  of  the  south 
had  a  strong  antipathy  to  water. 

Sentries  were  posted  immediately  after 
the  ship  had  begun  her  voyage,  who  were 
also  apparently  look-out  men ;  any  of  these 
who  slept  on  duty  was  to  lose   his  wine 


and  his  supper  rations.  But  if  such  look- 
out man  or  sentry  slept  on  duty  while 
in  an  enemy's  waters,  he  was,  if  a  common 
sailor,  to  be  flogged  by  the  whole  ship's 
company,  or  to  be'  ducked  iA  the  water 
three  times.  If  he  were  a  superior  sailor  he 
might  not  be  flogged,  and  he  received  his 
ducking  by  bucketfuls,  which  were  thrown 
over  hun,  a  formidable  punishment  when 
we  remember  that  no  sailor  might  take  off 
his  clothes,  and  that  they  must,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  dry  on  his  person. 

From  one  of  the  laws  we  learn  that  the 
merchants  of  Barcelona  had  no  scruple 
about  trading  with  the  Moors,  however 
they  might  hate  their  religion ;  for  it  is 
provided  that  if  a  patron  should  sell  the 
ship  in  an  infidel  countiy,  he  was  bound  to 
hire  and  provision  a  coaster,  or  small  ship, 
in  which  the  sailors  might  return  to  a  Chris- 
tian land. 

A  sailor  who  fell  sick,  after  signing  the 
ship's  book,  received  half  his  pay,  if  his 
sickness  prevented  him  from  making  the 
voyage  with  the  ship ;  and  if  he  were  so  ill 
that  he  had  to  be  put  .on  shore  after  the 
voyage  had  begun,  the  patron  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  him  his  whole  wages,  even  if  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  some  of  the  goods 
on  board  to  procure  the  money. 

Careful  rules  are  laid  down  for  avoiding 
collision  in  bringing  the  ship  to  an  anchor 
in  a  harbour  or  roadstead,  and  for  deter- 
mining on  whom  the  liability  for  damages 
should  fall  in  the  event  of  injury  being  done 
by  one  ship  to  another.  Vessels  were  also 
bound  to  assist  one  another  in  distress; 
and  punishment  is  appointed  to  sailors  who 
shall  refuse  to  go  in  the  boats  to  render  such 
assistance,  on  the  order  of  the  patron  or 
sailing-master.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
seamen  was  to  put  the  merchants  on  shore, 
and  the  law  bade  them  be  ready  to  wade 
in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

One  part  of  the  book  of  the  Consolado  is 
taken  up  with  rules  as  to  insurance,  which 
show  an  acquaintance  with  that  important 
subject  quite  remarkable  in  a  work  of  so 
early  a  date.  Underwriters,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  cautious,  for  no  insurance 
could  be  effected  on  a  ship  going  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  to  the  coast  oi 
Barbary.  In  the  matter  of  honesty  human 
nature  was  then  very  much  what  it  is  now, 
for  it '  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  insuring  of  ships  which 
the  persons  trying  to  insure  knew  to  be 
already  lost. 

Rules    are  laid   down  with   regard  to 
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convoy,  by  which  the  patron  may  secnre 
himBelf  from  responsibility,  if  he  and  the 
merchants  differ  as  to  the  need  for  that 
expensive  protection.  It  is  carious  to  ob- 
serve that  we  have  borrowed  certainly  one 
term  from  those  early  Spanish  ti'aders : 
the  persons  whose  special  work  it  was  to 
stow  the  cargo,  which  was  not  the  dnty  of 
the  sailors,  were  called  "  estibadores ;"  these 
same  persons,  a  well-known  and  highly- 
paid  class  at  the  present  time,  retain  their 
original  Catalan  designation,  only  slightly 
altered  to  stevedores. 

From  the  description  that  has  been  given 
of  tbis  remarkable  body  of  laws,  it  will  be 
seen-  that  nothing  has  been  overlooked, 
and  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  whether  most 
to  admire  the  sonnd  policy  and  commercial 
knowledge  shown  in  the  rules  regulating 
SQch  large  and  important  questions  as  con- 
tract, insurance,  average,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature ;  or  those  smaller,  but  equally 
necessary,  rules  which  define  and  determine 
the  relative  rights  and  duties,  and  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  all  on  board  that  com- 
plex poHty,  a  merchant  ship  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

A  few  words  ought  perhaps  to  be  added 
on  the  subject  of  the  actual  book  itself  con- 
taining the  sea  code,  which  has  just  been 
described. 

The  Consolado  del  Mar  was  written  in 
the  Catalan  dialect.  This  being  a  language 
very  little  known  beyond  its  native  country, 
has  caused  most  foreign  attempts  to  repro- 
duce the  book  to  be  somewhat  untrust- 
worthy. Venice  produced  four  separate 
editions  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  one  of  which,  a  neat  little  vellum 
qtiarto,  has  been  occasionally  referred  to 
tbroQghont  the  foregoingpages.  This  edition 
is  notj  however,  available  for  very  general 
/  use,  as  the  Venetian  editor  appears  to  have 
had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Catalan  language,  and  as,  moreover,  he  haa 
translated  it,  not  into  classical  Italian,  but 
has  largely  introduced  his  own  Venetian. 
On  this  account,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
and  being  very  desirous  that  the  Consolado 
should  be  better  known,  the  Spanish  his- 
torian, Capmany,  produced,  in  1792,  at 
Madrid,  a  beautiful  quarto  edition,  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Junta 
and  Commercial  Consulate  of  Barcelona. 
A  native  of  Catalonia,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  quaint 
old  language  of  his  country,  and  also  with 
the  polished  Castilian  of  Spain,  he  was 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  task  which  he 
has  so  admirably  discharged.   This  edition, 


admitted  to  bo  the  highest  authority  on  the 
snbject,  has  been  chiefly  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  paper. 


PASSION-FLOWEB. 

This  rerdarouB  rock  it  fragrant  as  of  old ; 

The  marble  Pajche  atanda, 
White  gleamiog  through  the  green,  so  still,  so  cold, 
With  tintleaa  treaaea  ffdling  fold  on  fold, 

And  lightly  lifted  handa  ; 
Drooped  over  by  the  paaaion -flower  that  trails, 
Aa  then  it  trailed  in  that  far  diatant  year. 
No  touch  of  all  the  heart-atored  pioture  faila. 

And  I — I  too  am  here  I 

Huah  I  My  heart  awelleth.   Darling,  dost  thou  know 

How  often  in  m^  dreams. 
This  bosky  haunt  of  thine  haa  risen  so, 
The  Psyche  shining  like  a  thing  of  snow, 

Aa  there  she  coldly  gleams ; 
With  lips  no  lingering  sun-ray  aeema  to  fluah, 
With  ahyly  lowered  glance  that  never  lifta ; 
Though  the  ati>l  weat  is  all  a  rosy  blush, 

As  day  to  darkness  drifts. 

Faithless  P  ah,  nay  I  The  pasfion-blossom  lies 

Still  near  my  hungering  heart ; 
Through  all  the  ahadowa  two  fove-lighted  eyes, , 
Blue  as  Hope'a  own,  like  aiater  stars  would  riie  ;* 

But  wo  were  long  apart, 
Long,  long !    And  Toioeless  distance  day  by  day, 
Strr  tched  sadlier  and  more  silently  between, 
And  ghostly  doublings  haunt  the  lonely  way, 

Though  memory*a  gladea  are  green. 

And  what  ia  earthly  lore  P    The  prey  of  years 

Whose  soundless  foot-falls  slay ; 
A  heart  gueat  driven  tbrth  by  faithleia  fean. 
Beguiled  by  amiles,  or  overworn  by  tears: 

How  dared  I  surely  aay 
The  love* fire  lighted  in  a  maiden  heart. 
In  aummer  houra  ao  few  and  now  so  far. 
Would  burn  as  brii^btlv— though  we  dwelt  apart — 

As  some  self-lighted  star  P 

Loyal  I  knew  thee ;  but  how  much  of  love 

Lives  through  the  eyea  alone ! 
Honour  may  hold  the  heart,  but  aball  not  more 
Its  slackened  chorda  to  muaic.    Though  I  atrove 

To  hold  thee  all  mine  own, 
What  were  thy  truth  without  the  tenderneia. 
That  ia  to  truth  as  fragrance  to  the  rose  P 
Forgive  the  feara  that  wronged  thee !  Sorrow's  stress 

Drawa  loyal  hearts  more  close. 

I  feared  to  find  thee  statue-oold,  and  lol 

The  paasion-flower  yet  blooma. 
No  marble  maiden  c^reeta  me ;  lida  of  anow 
Veil  aunny  orba  with  auoh  a  flame  aglow 

Aa  lightens  through  the  glooms 
Of  sorrow-darkened  years.   Oh,  heart  of  gold, 
That  such  assay  finds  drossless,  spirit  fine, 
Love-loTal  through  long  lonelineas.   Behold, 

The  crown  of  life  is  thine  ! 

My  Psyobe,  pure  aa  yonder  pulseless  stone, 

xet  paaaion-fluahed  and  warm. 
My  apring-fnoed  girl-love,  now  to  aummer  grown, 
Soul-aveet,  heart-faithful,  fond,  and  all  mine  own. 

What  apirit  doth  inform 
Thy  winsome  womanhood  ?   The  statue'a  grace. 
The  bloBsom'a  glory,  mingle  in  thy  dower; 
For  thou'  art  fair,  aa  ia  the  Pajche'a  face, 

And  sweet  ss  is  the  flower. 

The  statue  stands,  a  sbaft  of  aunaet  lighta 

Ita  chill  UDchaoging  brow. 
So  gleamed  it  through  the  dreama  of  many  nights. 
But  foolish  fear-born  fanciea,  tond  affirighta. 

All,  all  are  banished  now  1 
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Btill  at  mj  breast  the  pRBsion-flnirer  lies. 
But  now  two  happy  hearts  against  it  b^at. 
My  ro6e-fluf>hed  Psyche.  Hft  those  soul-lit  eyei^ 
And  let  our  spirits  meet  I 

MODERN  ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

FBOM  HOKTE  MARIO. 

Ws  are  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  villa  approached  bj  a  straggling 
ayenne  of  ilex  and  cypress. 

The  word  "  garden"  suggests  to  our  in- 
sular ears  something  bright  and  trim,  and 
carefully  tended.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps,  however,  it  seldom  means  this.  In 
the  grounds  of  this  old  villa,  it  means  an 
irregular  space,  sloping  here,  rising  there ; 
intersected  by  paths  covered  with  coarse 
pebbly  sand ;  and  full  of  ilex  and  cypress 
trees  growing  up  from  plots  of  grass  vividly 
green  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  abun- 
dantly dotted  with  daisies.  There  are  a 
few  flowers  scattered  capriciously  amidst 
the  undergrowth  of  green,  succulent- 
looking  plants  which  thrive  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ilex.  A  subtle  odour  of  violets  is 
in  the  air.  Birds  chirp  and  flatter  with  a 
soft  whirr  of  little  wings.  Above  is  the 
spring  sunshine,  and  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  stainless  blue.  Out  of  the  fretted  lights 
and  shadows  beneath  the  gnarled  old  trees 
we  step  on  to  an  open  terrace,  and  look 
down  on  Rome  and  tibe  Campagna. 

Oh  the  beauty,  and  the  wonder,  and  the 
sadness — the  ineffable  sadness — of  all  the 
vanished  centuries  which  seem  to  linger 
above  the  scene,  like  disembodied  spirits 
which  have  done  with  mortal  life,  taid  yet 
hover,  earth-bound,  round  their  ancient 
dwelling-place !  And  the  beauty  !  Yes, 
for  the  varied  hills  before  ng  are  steeped  in 
depths  of  colour,  are  rich  with  an  infinite 
play  of  light  and  shade,  are  crowned  by 
wreaths  of  fleecy  snow  melting  into  wreaths 
of  fleecy  clouds  above  them.  They  are 
piled  up  in  one  place  like  gigantic  ocean 
waves  which  have  suddenly  stayed  their 
rolling  course,  and  hang  poised  and  mo- 
tionless, intensely,  darkly  blue,  with  crests 
of  foam.  Yonder  is  the  towering  peak  of 
Soracte  (the  modem  Sant'  Oreste)  sharp 
and  stem.  Shining  whitely  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  blue  hills  are  Tivoli,  Fras- 
cati,  Albano.  Southward,  the  range  sinks 
softly  down,  and  melts  into  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Gampagna,  purple  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  and,  nearer  at  hand,  lovely  with 
numberless  tints  of  green,  from  dark  olive  to 
ihe  tender  hne  of  sprineing  wheat,  tlirough 
which  old  Tiber  winds  his  silent  way. 


And  for  the  wonder  of  the  scene,  there 
is  Rome  at  our  feet !  Ron^,  with  her 
crumbling  grandeurs,  among  which  we 
know  the  petulant  new  life  that  fills  her 
streets  is  now  coursing  heedlessly.  Past 
the  Forum  and  the  Coliseum,  as  under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's  dome,  carriages 
flash  by  with  shining  panels,  and  a  glitter 
of  silver,  and  a  vision  of  gay  head-gear  and 
fair  foreign  faces.  In  the  long  line  of  the 
Corso  we  know  that  crowds  troop  up 
and  down,  and  stare  at  the  Parisian  gew- 
gaws behind  clear  sheets  of  glass,  and 
bow,  and  grin,  and  sneer,  and  chatter.  In 
Trastevere  the  brown-tinted  children  shout 
and  play.  The  tinman  hammers  at  his 
wares.  The  carpenter  and  the  marble-cutter 
are  at  work  with  saw  and  chisel ;  and  the 
bricklayer— carrying  just  such  small  cubes 
of  baked  clay  as  his  remote  forefathers 
built  with — mounts  his  ladder  leisurely, 
and  pauses,  with  southern  nonchalance,  to 
consider  where  he  shall  deposit  his  by  no 
means  heavy  load. 

We  know  all  this;  and  we  know,  too, 
somefvrhat  of  the  things  which  History 
and  Art  are  dumbly  preaching  to  us  from 
the  stones  of  the  Eternal  City.  But  yet, 
looking  down  from  this  summit  of  Monte 
Mario,  it  is — shall  I  confess  it? — not  the 
greatness,  but  the  littleness,  of  Rome, 
which  oppresses  my  spirit.  The  aspect  of 
nature  is  too  vast,  too  impressive,  too 
mighty,  for  even  Rome  to  vie  with  it  here. 

What  is  this  mistress  of  the  world  that 
we  gaze  upon  ? 

A  handful  of  pebbles,  white,  brown,  and 
cream-coloured,  flung  down  upon  a  limit- 
less plain,  stretching  in  mournful  majesty 
to  the  limitless  sea.  The  wilderness  flows 
up  to  her  very  gates  hke  a  flood,  and  seems 
threatening  to  eflace  her.  Her  proud  dome 
which  covers  such  wealth,  and  pomp,  and 
beauty,  stands  like  a  sentinel  upon  the 
edge  of  the  mystical  Campagna.  The 
mountains  and  the  plain  are  greater  than 
the  greatness  of  the  city.  They  remain, 
awful  in  their  enduring  beauty,  whilst 
palace,  and  temple,  and  Forum  crumble 
slowly  into  dust  Csssar  and  Brutus ;  soldier 
and  slave ;  poet,  orator,  pontifl*,  and  artisan ; 
hordes  of  human  creatures  from  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  bringing  tribute  or 
terror ;  victors  or  vanquished — have  passed 
in  strange  procession  within  view  of  yonder 
blue  peak  of  Soracte,  and  marched  from 
eternity  tA  eternity  across  the  purple  plain 
of  the  Campagna. 

£[ark !  Do  you  not  hear  martial  music  ? 
See,   fiur  beneath  us  on  the  dusty  road, 
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wHch  shows  from  lieooe  scarcely  broader 
than  my  hand,  there  winds  along  •a  stream 
of  ant-like  specks.     TJie   breeze  carries  to 
our  ears  the  blare  of  their  trumpets,  and  the 
pulse   of  their  drums.     They  are  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  subjects  of  the  king 
who  reigns  at  the  Capitol,     Their  music  is 
echoed  back  from  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
where  dwells   that  viceregent  of  Heaven, 
whose  dominion  urbi  et  orbi  has  at  length 
come  to  an  end,  even  as  commonwealth 
and  empire  have  ceased   in  the  old  days 
before  him.     March   on,    under  the  blue 
brightness  of  the  Roman  sky,  oh,  ye  fight- 
ing men  of  to-day  !     March  oa — ^whither  ? 
Unspeakable  is  the  beauty,  unspeakable 
'   Ihe  mdancholy  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
I  poetic  plain,   and  the  ineffable  lights  and 
I  shadows.    Rome  hums  and  stirs,  lives  aaod 
suffers  in  the  midst.     The  soul  feels  strange 
jeamiDgs*— a  strange  sadness  that  is  not 
all  pain,  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  that  is 
not  all  pleasure.     Down  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  she  wiU  presently  thrill  at  the  con- 
tact of  humanity.     She,  too,  will  feel  the 
influence  bf  the  vivid,  though    transient, 
present,  and  live  her  fragment  of  mortal 
life  in  Rome,  and  awake  to  its  wonders ;  to 
its  greatness,   its  squalor,  wealth,  beauty, 
and  decay.     But  here,  and  now,  she  longs 
with  a  vague  longing  as  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove.     She  melts  with  a  vague  pity  for  the 
myriads  who  have  played  out  their  brief 
part  upon  this  stately  theatre  of  the  world, 
and  whose  place  knows  them  no  longer. 

Chirp  !  chirp !   sings  a  little  bird  in  the 
branches.     The  leaves  of  the  ilex  tremble  a 
little  in  the  breese,  and  the  cypress  dways 
dowlj,  bending  its  taper  summit  with  a 
graceful  motion.     A  dark-eyed  child  steals 
up  ufed  thrusts  a  bunch  of  odorous  violets 
into  zny  hand.     The  soft  wind  ruffles  them 
too,  and  carries  their  delicious  breath  away 
npOQ  its   wings.     Fainter  and  fainter  the 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet  seems  to  flicker 
in  the  distance  like  a  dying  flame,  now 
high,  now  low.      The  sun  is  sinking  west- 
wvd,  glorious  in  cloudless  effulgence.  Soon 
the  brief  southern  twilight  fills  the  sky ;  a 
sea  of  melted  pearl,  with  a  pale  crescent 
moon    and    one    attendant    star    sailing 
silverly  throngh  its  depths.     Tiny  wings 
flutter  restlessly,  and  then  are  still,  among 
the  dense  dark  foliage.     The  great  moun- 
tains grow  sombre,  and  the  plain  gHmmers 
ghosilj   and  grey.     Yonder  glides  some- 
thing that  looks  like  the  phantom  of  some 
classic    Roman    shrouded    in  voluminous 
white   drapery.      No;  it  is  a  wreath    of 
misty  tlie£iktal  breath  of  the  Gampagna,  the 


deadly  malaria  in  a  visible  form,  crawling 
stealthily  towards  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  night  is  idling.     Let  us  go  down. 

IN  AN  OMNIBUS. 

Jerk  !  Bapg !  With  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  the  stone  pavement,  as  the  horses  slip 
back  on  their  haunches,  we  suddenly  puU 
up.  There  are  six  persons  in  the  omnibus, 
which  is  constructed  to  hold  twelve,  so  that 
we  have  ample  room  «nd  verge  enough. 
Of  the  six,  one  is  English,  one  is  an  im- 
piegato — a  clerk  in  one  or  other  of  the 
government  ofiBces — one  is  a  priest  (N.B. 
I  have  not  yet  been  in  a  Roman  omnibus 
without  finding  at  least  one  priest  among 
the  passengers),  two  are  popolane,  women 
of  the  people,  and  the  sixth  is  a  litt^  old 
citizeness  belonging  to  the  circle  just  above 
these  in  the  social  scale ;  as  is  denoted  by 
her  bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  with 
the  tips  of  ihe  fingers  cut  ofl*,  which  adorn 
her  hands.  The  popolane  wear  nothing  on 
their  heads  save  a  mass  of  greasy  black 
plaits.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  woman 
these  appear  to  be  made  of  hair  growing 
on  her  own  head.  In  the  case  of  the  elder — ^a 
fat,  lemon-coloured  person,  who  might  pass 
for  a  Japanese  duenna,  if  there  be  such 
things  as  duennas  in  Japan — ^the  plaits 
seem  to  have  been  growing,  at  some  ante- 
cedent period,  on  a  horse's  tail.  Chignons 
and  false  hair  are  hy  no  means  confined  to 
the  aristocratic  classes.  Both  these  women 
are  enveloped  to  the  chin  in  common  shawls, 
which  allow  nothing  more  to  be  seen  of 
their  attire  than  about  half  a  yard  of  cotton- 
print  skirt,  reaching  to  the  ankle.  Of  the 
ankle  itself,  and  the  foot,  there  is  nothing 
complimentary  to  be  said.  'They  look 
rather  as  if  they  had  been  turned  out  of 
wood  with  a  clumsy  lathe,  and  supplied 
cheap.  The  priest  is  dignified,  though 
dirty,  in  his  voluminous  black  cloak  and 
shovel  hat.  The  Roman  istpiegato  is  rather 
spruce,  with  a  daz&ling  rose-pink  necktie. 
Of  your  humble  servant  the  Englishman, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  yon  have  but  to  look  out 
of  your  window  to  see  a  doeen  like  him. 

Especially  is  it  not  woriAi  while  to  waste 
time  in  describing  him,  because  we  began 
with  a  jerk,  and  a  bang,  and  a  sudden 
puling  up,  the  explanation  of  which  you 
are  waiting  for  all  this  time.  But  pazienza ! 
That  is  our  watchword,  our  motto,  our 
open  and  shut  sesame.  You  must  not  be 
in  a  hurry,  good  reader.  Nobody  else  is  so 
here. 

We  ail  sit  still  and  look  at  each  other. 
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or  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  for  a 
jniuute  or  so,  and  then  some  one  asks  what 
is  the  matter.  No  one  can  saj.  At  least, 
no  one  does  say ;  so  there  ensnes  another, 
briefer  panse,  during  -which  the  English- 
man with  the  restless  energy  of  his  nation, 
and  the  impiegato — who  is  evidently  a 
rather  lively  fellow — crane  their  necks  ont 
of  their  respective  windows  to  look  ahead 
and  see  the  cause  of  oar  sadden  stoppage. 

It  is  a  somaro  that  has  fallen  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  A  somaro  is  a 
donkey.  And  this  special  donkey  ia  heavily 
laden  with  sacks  fall  of  charcoal  hanging 
on  either  side  of  him.  The  street  is  very 
narrow,  and  thickly  frequented,  and  the 
prostrate  somaro  impedes  the  whole  traffic. 
There  he  lies,  poor  beast,  reposing  on  his 
side  on  one  heap  of  sacks,  whilst  the  op- 
posite heap  sticks  up  mountainously.  His 
master  contemplates  him  with  a  coun- 
tenance whose  expression  is  obscured  by  a 
thick  layer  of  charcoal  dust  all  over  it. 
Our  conductor  leaves  his  post  on  the  step 
of  the  omnibus,  and  goes  up  with  folded 
arms  to  contemplate  the  donkey,  too. 
Some  shoemakers,  who  occupy  a  dark 
little  shop  under  a  beetle-browed  archway, 
come  to  their  door,  last  in  hand,  and  also 
look  steadfastly  at  the  donkey.  Mean- 
while the  donkey  lies  there  very  quietly, 
and  betrays  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
attempting  to  get  up  again.  He  has  broken 
no  bones,  nor  does  he  even  seem  to  be 
hurt  in  any  way.  But  there  he  lies  with 
the  air  of  finding  a  recumbent  position  a 
decided  improvement  on  a  standing  one, 
and  with  a  world  of  mild  obstinacy  ex- 
pressed in  every  hair  of  his  sagacious  face, 
and  every  line  of  his  poor  lean  body. 

I  must  testify,  to  the  honour  of  my 
Roman  fellow-passengers,  that  they  one 
and  all  express  pity  for  the  luckless  animal. 
The  women  are  very  sorry  for  him.  The 
impiegato  observes  that  he  has  probably 
come^  a  long  way  that  morning  heavily 
laden)  and  without  a  breakfast ;  and  adds, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  ^sympathetially, 
not  unfeelingly — "  Gi4  si  vede  ch'  e  mezzo 
affamato,  povero  diavolo !"  "  Tou  can  see 
he's  half-starved,  poor  devil !" 

Another  pause,  during  which  a  volunteer 
comes  forward  and  gives  a  tug  at  the  old 
piece  of  rope  which  serves  our  somaro 
for  a  bridle,  apparently  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  thus  inducing  him  to  get  on  his 
feet.  Not  at  all !  The  somaro  merely 
winks  slowly,  and  flicks  his  tail  about  in 
the  dust.  Now  bounds  upon  the  scene  a 
little  street  boy,  whooping  that  peculiar  | 


whoop  which  is  the  universal  language  of 
street-boys,  so  far  as  1  have  observed  the 
species.  But  even  he  soon  desists  from 
any  active  demonstration.  He  leaves  off 
yelling,  and  stands  to.  contemplate  the 
donkey  with  the  rest.  A  gentle  melan- 
choly is  stealing  over  us  all.  I  believe 
the  omnibus  horses  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  a  nap.  I  know  the 
priest  has.  The  two  popolane  whisper  in 
a  subdued  voice  of  their  private  affairs. 
Nobody  seems  to  think  of  getting  out. 
Nobody  seems  to  think  of  going  on.  The 
Englishman  begins  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  finding  his  way  to  his  inn  on 
foot,  through  a  labyrinth  of  back  streets, 
inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  no  pro- 
spect of  the  omnibus  proceeding  on  its 
journey  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 

All  at  once,  with  a  loud  rattle  and  clatter 
reverberated  from  the  walls  of  the  lofty 
old  houses,  drives  up  another  omnibus 
behind  us,  and  necessarily  comes  to  a 
stand-still  in  oor  rear.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  Englishman,  but  apparently  without 
making  much  impression  on  any  one  else, 
the  driver  of  omnibus  number  two  launches, 
from  the  high  vantage-ground  of  his  box, 
a  volley  of  scornful  reproaches  at  the  con- 
ductor of  omnibus  number  one ;  our 
omnibus.  "Now,  then,"  he  cries  —  to 
translate  his  modern  Latin  into  barbarian 
vernacular — "  what  are  you  up  to  ?  What 
are  you  doing  there,  you  parcel  of  blessed 
fools  ?  Why  don't  you  help  ?  You,  there,*' 
leaning  down  and  throwing  his  sonorous 
syllables  point-blank  at  the  head  of  our 
conductor,  "  yon,  why  don't  you  go  and 
help  to  pick  up  the  donkey  ?  Are  we  to 
be  here  all  day  ?'* 

A  fiery  spirit,  this!  A  most  extraor- 
dinarily impatient  and  eager  spirit.  He 
actually  wants  to  get  on  !  There  must  be 
some  strain  of  classic  Roman  blood  in  the 
fellow.  He  is  as  haughty,  as  trenchant,  as 
angry,  and  as  ready  to  command  all  and 
sundry,  as  if  he  could  boast  of  an  unbroken 
descent  from  Ccriolanus  himself.  Our 
conductor,  however,  is  not  destitute  of 
dignity.  When  Coriolanus  'repeats  dis- 
dainfully, "  Now  then,  stoo-pid,  why  don't 
you  go  and  help  to  pick  up  the  donkey  ?" 
he  merely  ejaculates,  with  a  languid  half- 
turn  of  the  bead,  and  a  superb  arching  of 
the  eyebrows,  *'  lo  !"  "  What,  I !"  It  is 
more  eloquent  than  a  longer  speech. 
Meanwhile,  such  is  the  power  of  character, 
the  energetic  objurgations  of  Coriolanus 
have  stimulated  the  charcoal  man  to  some- 
thing like  exertion.     After  some  vigorous 
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tugs  at  ilie  rope  bridle,  and  one  or  two 
resounding  thwacks  with  a  cudgel  on  the 
somaro's  shining  flank — neither  of  which 
applications  produce  the  least  effect  on  the 
unfortunate  brute  —  the  donkey's  master 
hits  on  the  bright  expedient  of  unloading 
him. 

"Of    course  !"     says     the    impiegato, 
smiling  sarcastically.     ^'  That  is  the  only 
way.     He  could  never  get  up  with  that 
load  on  his  back.     That  is  what  should 
have  been  done  before.'*     One  rather  won- 
ders why  the  impiegato  has  refrained  from 
suggesting  this  obvious  course  before.  But 
no  doubt  he  has  his  reasons.    When  about 
half  the  sacks  have  been  removed,   the 
poor  donk^  struggles  to  his  feet,  and  is 
led  away  beneath  an  archway,  snd  down 
a  saiTOw,  gloomy  lane,  hanging  his  head, 
aod  staggering  along  on   his  thin  weak 
Jegs,  an  affecting  spectacle  of  unmerited 
afiiiction. 

Our  horses  are  startled  from  their  doase 
by  a  sharp  crack  of  the  whip,  and  on  we 
go  again,  rattling  and  clattering  over  the 
stony  streets.  Coriolanus  follows  in  our 
wake  mutely  triumphant,  and  having  gained 
his  point,  deigns  to  cast  neither  word  nor 
glance  upon  us  more.  The  popolane  get 
cat  at  a  street  corner,  and  slouch  leisurely 
away,  wrapped  in  their  shawls.  The  im- 
piegato presently  leaves  us  with  a  flourish- 
ing salute  to  the  foreigner.  Lastly,  the 
priest  alights  near  to  a  church,  and  stalks 
ap  the  steps  of  it. 

He  is  succeeded  by  a  railway  porter  with 
a  bundle  on  his  knee.  And  after  the  porter 
enter  three  stout  shop-keepers,  who  re* 
Inctantly  throw  away  their  half-oonsumed 
cigars ;  for  smoking  is  not  allowed  in  the 
Roioan  omnibuses,  "  by  order  of  the  muni- 
cipaUty,'*  as  is  attested  by  a  ticket  hung  up 
near  the  door. 

Presently,  in  passing  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  crowd,  and  gradually  de- 
crease our  pace,  until  we  come  to  a  fall  stop. 
The  door  of  the  church  is  open,  and  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  crimson  damask,  and  of 
a  blazing  Armament  of  lighted  tapers.  A 
numerous  congregation  is  pouring  from  the 
church,  and  a  still  more  numerous  body  of 
spectators  fills  the  street  outside  to  see 
them  pass.  One  of  the  Lent  sermons 
preached  by  the  Jesuits,  and  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  noble  dames  of  Rome,  has 
jnst  come  to  an  end.  The  railway  porter, 
a  burly,  broad-faced  fellow  with  burnt- 
sienna  coloured  hands,  begins  a  mono- 
logue: 


"  Ha !  Here's  a  crowd  to  be  sure  !  Per 
bacco  I  There  are  more  people  outside  the 
church  than  in,  certainly ;  but  still,  what  a 
lot  are  pouring  out  of  the  doors.  Well,  it 
is  wonderful.  What  do  they  come  for? 
In  the  old  days  the  churches  were  mostly 
empty.  The  folks  wouldn't  go  to  church, 
not  they.  And  now  that  we've  put  down 
the  priests,  these  geese  flock  to  mass  and 
vespers  by  the  hundred.  I  believe  they  do 
it  out  of  spite !  Some  folks  are  never  con- 
tented. When  the  priests  were  uppermost, 
they  wouldn't  go  to  church.  And  now — 
just  look  !  Per  dio !  Yes ;  I  believe  they 
do  it  out  of  spite." 

Onr  conductor,  standing  on  his  step,  and 
within  easy  conversational  reach  of  the  pas- 
sengers inside  the  vehicle,  suggests  with  a 
tolerant  air  of  giving  the  devil  his  due,  that 
perhaps  some  people  may  go  to  church  out 
of  devotion.  The  railway  porter  neither 
looks  at,  nor  directly  addresses  him,  but 
continues  soliloquising  like  a  man  in  a 
play;  throwing  his  speech  well  at  the 
audience,  but  yet  not  appearing  conscious 
of  their  presence. 

"  Che  devozione !"  says  he,  as  though 
the  phrase  had  arisen  spontaneously  in  his 
own  mind,  and  were  not  the  saggestion  of 
an  outsider.  "  Devotion,  indeed^— pooh  ! 
This  is  devotion,"  slapping  his  pockets; 
"  make  money,  that's  the  thing  !  A  good 
supper  and  a  flask  of  good  wine,  that's  de- 
votion.    Talk  of  devotion,  indeed — che  !" 

Until  the  end  of  our  journey  our  friend 
continues  to  pour  «out  a  voluble  stream  of 
words  strongly  flavoured  with  garlic,  and 
all  of  the  same  illogical  and  inscrutable 
character.  His  eloquence  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  coherence  or  intelligibility. 
What  it  tends  to — if  he  knows — he  is  un- 
able to  convey  to  his  hearers.  But,  like 
some  orators  of  greater  pretensions,  he  is 
quite  satisfied  with  sound,  if  sense  be  want- 
ing, and  rambles  on  fluently,  only  stopping 
occasionally  to  chuckle  and  grin  at  some 
witticism  of  so  subtle  a  character  as  to 
escape  the  appreciation  of  everybody  save 
himself.  But  his  great  point,  the  phrase 
on  which  he  piques  himself,  and  repeats 
about  thrice  in  every  sentence,  is,  "  They  go 
out  of  spite." 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  says  he,  wagging  his 
broad  face  and  bull  throat  from  side  to 
side ;  "when  the  priests  were  uppermost, 
do  you  think  the  folks  would  flock  to 
church  ?  Nossignore !  Bat  now,  only 
look !  Per  bacco !  They  do  it  out  of 
spite,  and  nothing  else !" 

He  is   still   harping  on  this  rhetorical 
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trramph,  when  the  omnibus  reaches  its 
journey's  end.  Saddenlj  descending  from 
his  rostrnm,  and  associating  with  his 
brother  mortals  on  common  gronxd,  he 
tucks  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  looks 
round  on  his  fellow-passengers  with  a  grin 
of  good  humour,  touches  his  cap  to  them, 
nods  ^miliarlj  to  the  conductor,  and  dives 
into  a  little  wine  shop ;  while  the  rest  of  us 
take  our  different  ways  across  the  huge 
space  where  the  fountains  of  St.  Peter's 
are  sparkling  in  the  sun. 


NOTES   OR  GOLD? 
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'vmvn  vcutaoinir/*  "  fatal  bibo," 
Ac  Ac 


CHAPTER  XLYin.  THfi  EYSNIHa  BBFOBB. 

All  Brickford,  as  may  be  conceived, 
was  in  commotion  at  the  news  thai  was 
now  spread  about.  It  was  known  that 
Mr.  Doughty's  relations  had  at  last  felt  it 
their  duty  to  interfere,  and  that  ^c  *'  un- 
fortunate gentleman  "  was  at  that  moment 
in  restraint,  or  at  least  carefully  watched 
in  his  own  house.  There  was  much  asto- 
nishment, and  m.Ti^  more  moralising  over 
this  sad  news. 

The  greatest  wealth,  it  would  be  said, 
was  not  exempt  from  drawbacks.  No 
matter  how  blessings  might  be  distri- 
buted, there  was  still  a  general  level  to 
which  most  things  were  reduced.  Still, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  for  he 
\  was  a  cbaritable,  gentle-tempered  man,  who 
had  done  good  and  won  popularity ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  class  of  business  men 
who,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  arrived  at  the 
true  concluaon,  namely,  that  it  was  a  sus- 
picious-looking afiair,  and  that  there  was 
some  plotting  at  the  bottom.  These 
matters  were  talked  of  a  great  deal,  and  as 
Will  Grardiner  was  not  very  restrained  in 
his  speech,  and  his  wife  said  everywhere 
that  the  proceedings  taken  had  been  at  the 
instigation  of  ^  the  Dukes,"  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  rumours  should  have  begun 
to  swell,  and  that  much  indignation 
should  be  expressed.  The  whole  posi- 
tion of  afiairs  indeed  offered  the  strangest 
contrast  to  the  state  of  things  when  our 
characters  were  first  introduced  to  the 
reader.  An  amiable  virtuoso,  whom  no- 
body thought  anything  of — a  humble 
music-master  and  his  daughter  timorously 
trying  to  make  their  way — some  polite 
average  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  society 
clustering  round.  Now,  the  amiable  vir- 
tuoao  had  become  the  victim  of  a  con- 


spiracy; the  music-master's  daughter  had 
become  a  heroine,  and  been  driven  out  on 
the  world,  and  the  average  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  changed  into  fiercely  contend- 
ing parties,  carrying  out  their  ends  with- 
out scruple  or  remorse. 

Two  of  the  conspirators  met  on  the 
evening  of  that  day — when  it  had  grown 
dark ;  for  such  points  the  great  lady  now 
found  herself  considmng.  She  made  her 
way  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Birkenshaw.  She 
was  admitted  in  a  secret  and  confidential 
fashion. 

"  It  was  imprudent  not  to  have  settled 
the  matter  to-day,  and  have  done  with  it," 
said  Mr.  Birkenshaw ;  "the  thing  will  get 
about  in  the  town,  and  be  talked  of." 

"Let  it,"  said  Lady  Duke,  stiffly. 
"  They  are  welcome  to  talk.  We,  the  rela- 
tions, are  acting  in  bis  interest." 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
deferential  look ;  "  but  I  still  think  it  was 
anwise.  That  (Gardiner  will  be  sure  to 
get  himself  released — he  has  plenty  of 
firiencls,  and  he  will  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  misunderstand  the 
whole  matter,"  said  Lady  Duke,  in  her 
haughtiest  manner.  "By  your  way  of 
talking,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  some 
pk)t  on  foot.  Wo  are  only  acting  in  the 
regular  way.'* 

Mr.  Biris:enshaw  again  looked  at  her, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"No;  you  are  under  a  mistake.  Dis- 
abuse your  mind  of  that  at  once,  Lady 
Duke.  If  it  were  all  regular,  we  should 
have  no  trouble.  Neither  would  you  have 
come  to  me.  But  these  views  are  beside 
the  matter ;  the  point  is,  having  got  so  hx 
successfully,  to  finish  off  the  whole  on  to- 
morrow. You  should  not  have  opposed 
me  to-day  at  the  house.  By  this  moment 
he  would  have  been  safe,  and  under  re- 
straint, and  undergoing  the  treatment 
proper  for  him."* 

He  spoke  these  words  decidedly,  if  not 
sternly,  and  Lady  Duke  felt  a  little  awed, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  disagreeable 
and  masterful  personage.  She  did  not  con- 
tradict him,  and  after  some  farther  dis- 
course of  the  same  confidential  kind,  went 
her  way,  not  without  some  misgivings. 

CHAPTER  XLIX.   Xtf  AN<»2L  Df  THE  HOUSB. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  about  the 
time  when  Brickford  had  nearly  finished 
its  dinner,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted  in 
the  streets,  that  Gorinna  arrived.  She 
did  not  go  to  her  father's  house  in  the 
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Crescent,  bat  Trent  straight  to  Mr. 
Doughty's.  It  was,  indeed,  a  different 
Corinna  to  the  one  that  had  left  it  such  a 
short  time  before.  She  had  gone  away  a 
heroine,  and  retamed  one;  but  it -was  now 
a  dififeretit  kind  of  heroine.  The  first  was 
ftU  self-sacrifioe,  a  sense  that  imparted  a 
certain  coldness,  or  the  sternness  of  duty ; 
the  second  a  glowing,  eager,  impulsive 
girl,  with  fire  mad  heroism  in  her  eyes. 

*'  I  can  have  no  scntples  now,"  she  sedd 
to  herself  again  and  again.  ^^  And,  indeed, 
I  allowed  them  to  prey  on  me  too  long. 
Let  them  say  what  they  will  now.  I  am 
called  on  to  act.  I  should  be  the  most 
ungratefol  and  ungenerous  of  creatures,  as 
indeed  he  must  long  since  have  thought 
me." 

She  Mi  a  sort  of  elation  at  this  casting 
sway  tiie  bonds  which  had  restrained  her 
solong.  Her  plan  wa»«*-€iiid  she  f^  a  secret 
confidence  timt  her  6ii?ength  in  a  good  cause 
would  orercome  all  that  could  be  opposed 
I  to  her,  no  matter  how  supmor  in  force — her 
plan  was  to  rescne  this  generous  friend 
from  his  oppressors,  set  him  free,  and  then 
return  to  this  life  of  drudgery  she  had  laid 
oat  for  herself.  Certainly  she  might  seem 
ft  curious,  incomprehensible  being,  as  in- 
deed she  often  appeared  to  herself. 

Mr.  Doughty  was  in  his  room  on  this 

night.    Notwithstanding  the  curious  events 

of  the  day  he  was  in  good  spirits,  ever  and 

aikon  smiling  to  himself,  and  walking  about 

with  a  sort  of  exultation.  The  guardians  who 

were  officially  in  charge  were  close  at  hand, 

though  Doctor  Spooner  did  not  venture  to 

show  himself.      Perhaps  he   felt  that  he 

oonld  not  longer  carry  out  the  fiction  of  its 

"  all  being  for  his  own  good"  and  "  in  the 

interest  of  the  patient."     He  had  thrown 

off  tbe  mask,  and  felt  that  the  only  thing 

remaining  was  to  carry  out  the  bold  scheme 

lie  had  contrived,  fearlessly,  to  the  end.     It 

was  a  gloomy  house  at  that    time,   that 

seemed  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and 

shame. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Doughty,  as  he  paced 
to  and  fro,  "has  made  the  scales  fall  from  my 
eyes.  Now,  indeed,  the  world  and  human 
nature  ha?e  been  revealed  to  me  with  a  ven-> 
geanoe.  I  that  used  to  think  everybody 
11  80  amiable  and  well-intentioned ! — here  am 
I  now  assailed,  persecuted,  and  hunted  by 
a  vUe  set  of  conspirators.  And  she,  too ! 
For  no  faalt  of  mine,  but  because  I  dared  to 
like  and  to  love  her,  do  I  find  myself  de- 
serted !  She  has  fied  from  me  as  if  I  were 
iafected.  I  should  not  mind  being  deceived 
in  the  rest,  but  to  be  deceived  in  her !     It 


serves  me  right,  though.  What  business 
had  a  middle-aged  man  with  love  or  admira- 
tion? That  is  only  for  the  young.  When  she 
hears  the  new  revelation — which  she  will 
of  course— this  feeling  will  become  con- 
tempt. It  will  be  an  insult  that  an  elderly 
fellow,  with  nothing  to  compensate  for  his 
blemishes,  should  have  dared  to — but  what 
am  I  saying — I  do  her  injustice.  I  know 
I  do !  What  was  there  in  me,  a  poor 
foolish  recluse,  that  should  have  attracted 
her.  However,  it  was  a  pleasant  dream 
while  it  lasted,  though  I  would  that  I  had 
not  dreamed  it,  for  it  has  lefb  me  cold,  un- 
happy, and  deserted.  I  must  now  only  go 
back  to  my  music  and  my  fiddles,  and  try 
and  get  such  comfort  as  I  can  out  of  them. 
Ah,  mine  is  to  be  a  weary  fife  unto  the  end  ! 
But  it  serves  me  right." 

And  his  head  drooped  upon  his  hands. 
The  room  was  half  darkened,  the  twilight 
was  departing — ^he  sat  there  in  shadows.  A 
gentle  hand  touched  his  shoulder,  but  he 
was  not  conscious  of  it.  It  touched  him 
again,  and  then  with  a  weary,  though  not 
surprised  air,  he  raised  his  head. 

He  started  up  almost  with  a  cry.  She, 
the  divine  Corinna,  stood  before  lum  with 
the  sweetest  and  most  encouraging  expres- 
sion. He  gazed  and  wondered.  He  thought 
it  was  a  vision,  and  that  his  long  weary 
dream  was  sMll  going  on.  For  a  moment 
he  could  not  speak,  but  remained  gazing  at 
what  seemed  a  beautiful  apparition.  After 
the  long  weary  time  that  had  gone  by,  the 
sickness,  the  imprisonment,  he  felt  now 
like  a  captive  whom  some  sweet  ang^  had 
come  to  visit. 

'*  You  have  come  to  me !  I  knew  you 
would.  I  thought  so  all  along,"  he  said 
at  last  in  a  low  voice.  **  Oh,  if  you  knew 
how  I  have  thought  of  you !  How  good, 
how  noble,  how  generous  of  you  to  think 
of  poor  deserted  me." 

Somehow  he  did  not  seem  to  believe  that 
this  was  any  chance  visit ;  he  seemed  by  a 
sort  of  inspiration  to  have  reached  at  tl>e 
truth.  He  knew  that  she  had  come  back 
to  him  to  shield  or  to  save  him. 

"  I  came,"  she  said,  "the  instant  that  I 
heard.  A  kind  friend  let  me  know.  Ifenr 
that  you  have  thought  me  very  unkind 
and  very  cruel,  but  if  you  were  to  know 
the  reason,  you  would  not  think  so  hardly 
of  me.  All  this  I  will  tell  'you  later,  but 
now  all  I  wish  to  show  you  is,  that  there  is 
one  friend  who  feels  for  you,  and  would  do 
anything  in  the  world  to  save  you  from 
your  cmel  persecutors." 

Mr.  Doughty  was  looking  at  her  with 
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unspeakable  gratitude,  and  almost  adora- 
tion. All  he  could  do  was  to  repeat  several 
times: 

'*  And  you  have  come  tome !  And  what 
injustice  I  have  done  you.  I  thought  I 
had  offended  you — made  you  my  enemy 
by  my  foolish  admiration,  and  driven  you 
away — forced  you  to  enter  on  a  hard- 
working, toilsome  life." 

Coriuna  coloured  a  little,  her  eyes  were 
cast  down.     She  answered  : 

"  I  fear  if  we  speak  of  offending — ^but  all 
that  is  past  now.  We  must  save  you  from 
these  wretches — I  shall  do  it,  if  all  the 
rest  are  wanting." 

*'You!"  he  said,  with  a  curious  look. 
"  But  have  you  thought  of  the  difficulties  ? 
What  can  you  do  ?  They  are  all  against 
me,  every  one.     I  am  helpless  here." 

''No  matter.  '  I  have  instinct  within 
wbicb  tells  me  I  shall  find  means  and 
strength.  They  will  not  dare  to  oppose  me. 
I  have  confidence  and  I  shall  save  you.*' 

"But  have  you  thought,"  he  went  on 
slowly,  and  still  gazing  at  her  with  that 
look  of  earnest  admiration  —  "have  you 
thought  of  another  danger,  not  for  me,  but 
for  yourself? — what  the  cruel  tongues  of 
these  people  may  do,  how  they  will  be  busy 
with  your  name  again? — making  you  suffer 
the  old  torture  once  more,  just  as  they 
drove  you  from  this  place  before  ?  You 
must  be  saved  from  that." 

**  I  have  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Co- 
rinna.  "  Rather  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  worst  as  some  penance  or  expiation. 
For  I  disdain  to  be  carrying  on  any  hypo- 
critical pretences  any  longer,  or  to  be  im- 
posing on  your  noble  nature.  I  did  not 
suffer  from  such  things ;  I  despised  them 
too  much  for  that.  But  there  was  another 
reason  for  this  absurd  sensitiveness." 

Mr.  Doughty  was  following  her  every 
word.  With  that  sort  of  gentle  chivalry 
which  was  his  nature,  he  was  determined 
to  anticipate  any  confession  that  might 
hurt  her  pride,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  new 
mortification  for  himself. 

"You  thought,"  he  said,  hesitatingly, 
"  that  your  motives  would  be  misconceived 
— by  me,  I  mean ;  that  your  father's  posi- 
tion, your  own,  mine — the  'great  mil- 
lionaire,' as  they  called  me — excluded 
everything  from  the  matter  but  self-inte- 
rest. Yours  was  too  lofty  a  nature  to  en- 
dure the  suspicion,  of  being  made  a  mere 
instrument  for  securing  nloney  and  for- 
tune. And  so  you  left  this  place,  and  went 
out  into  the  world.  I  did  not  see  this 
then,  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  but  what 


you  have  done  to-night  has  revealed  it  all 
to  me." 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

"  This  is  the  true  solution,"  he  went  on, 
rather  hurriedly  ;  "  for  love  or  liking  was 
of  course  a  childish  absurdity.  You  had 
given  your  heart  to  the  young,  as  you 
should  have  done,  or,"  he  added,  nervously, 
"  you  would  have  done  had  you  found  a 
heart  worthy  of  you.  As  for  myself,  there 
was  nothing  but  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  a 
cold  autumn  love  like  mine,  which  I  had  the 
presumption  to  think  of  offering  to  you." 

Corinna  looked  at  him  with  honest, 
beaming  eyes.  "  As  you  have  spoken  so 
generously  and  openly,  I  shall  do  the  same. 
Why  should  I  let  you  have  such  an  idea, 
or  think  so  meanly  of  me.  No ;  of  your 
love,  the  love  of  a  noble,  generous  man,  I 
should  have  been  proud;  I  should  have 
welcomed  it  as  an  honour.  I  was,  indeed, 
caught  for  a  time  by  the  apparent  devotion 
of  another,  but  I  soon  saw  how  I  had  been 
led  away.  There  was  no  real  worth  there. 
When  I  found  that  I  had  allowed  myself 
to  be  so  deceived,  when  I  could  so  lightly 
have  thought  of  giving  my  heart  to  the 
first  that  offered,  I  determined  that  I  would 
not  offer  yon  the  mere  debris  of  such  affec- 
tion as  I  had  to  give.  I  felt  that  you 
might  come  at  last  to  despise  me,  and  thus 
it  was  that  I  appeau^  to  make  such  a  re- 
turn to  all  your  kindness.  There  is  my  whole 
confession,  which  I  feel  confusion  in  mak- 
ing to  you.  And  I  will  tell  you  this 
further :  had  you,  indeed,  been  a  poor  man, 
it  would  have  been  my  pride  to  show  you 
how  much  I  f81t  the  honour  you  had  done 
me  in  thinking  of  one  so  unworthy  of  you 
as  I  am." 

A  sort  of  light  seemed  to  spread  over  the 
listener's  face,  a  sort  of  exultation.  ' 

"You  do  not  mean  this,  surely?"  he 
said.  "  These  are  merely  words  of  com- 
fort addressed  to  the  poor  invalid.  How 
am  I  to  venture  to  tell  you  ?  And  you 
must  learn  to-mon'ow,  if  not  sooner.  And 
then  you  may  fancy  yourself  bound  by 
those  words.  Oh,  Corinna  1  what  will  yon 
do  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  but 
said,  gently : 

"  Let  me  hear  it  at  once." 

"  It  was  you,  recollect^"  he  went  on, 
with  a  sort  of  pleading  manner,  "  that  said 
it'.  But  you  may  not  have  thought  what 
you  were  saying.  Nor  must  you  for  a 
second  think  yourself  bound  by  it.  But  oh, 
Corinna,"  he  added,  with  an  effort,  "here 
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is  the  truth.  I  am  the  poor  man  snch  as 
you  describe.  The  wealth  that  I  was 
credited  with  has  passed  from  me  to 
another,  and  I  am  the  poor,  lonely,  mnsical 
reclnse  that  you  first  saw  me  !'* 

He  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her  face  for  a 
few  moments,  then  raised  his  own  doubt- 
Mly.  She  was  smiling  at  him.  He  read 
in  those  holy  eyes  that  all  his  troubles 
were  ended. 

CHAFTEB  L.    CONSPIBATOBS  DISCOMFITED. 

The  following  morning  was  the  brightest 

that  Brickford  had  seen  for  many  a  day. 

There  was  some  little  flutter  among  the 

characters  who  have  figured  in  this  history, 

espedaUy  in   the  members  of  the  Duke 

confederacy,  who  witnessed  the  approach 

of  the  momentous  hour  that  was  to  see  the 

crowning  stroke  of  their  operations. 

It  was  an  early  hour  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Doughty 's 
house,  and  when  Mr.  Birkenshaw  and 
Doctor  Spooner  hurried  out  of  it.  Their 
ill-omened  attendants  were  already  waiting 
near  the  door,  and  met  them  as  they  came 
up.  Now  the  stroke  was  to  fall ;  and  some 
good  people  passing,  who  knew  "  that  poor 
Donghty,"  lamented  the  sudden  toppling 
over  of  a  fine  intellect,  a  catastrophe,  how- 
ever, which  was  unhappily  but  too  common, 
and  was  too  often  found  to  follow  on  a 
sadden  access  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Doughty  was  in  his  room,  waiting 
the  guests  that  he  expected.  Who  would 
have  known  him  now — restored,  bright, 
young — even  as  was  the  transformed  Faust 
in  Monsieur  Gounod's  opera  ?  That  night 
had  brought  him  back  his  health — at  least 
he  thought  no  more  of  his  sickness  or 
his  pains.  Hope,  joy,  and  even  exulta* 
tion,  were  on  the  face  of  that  middle-aged 
Jorer. 

The  visitors  entered  with  a  hurried  and 
determined  manner,  as  though  anticipating 
a  disagreeable  task,  but  were  not  a  little 
oonfonnded  at  the  spectacle  of  the  beam- 
ing, well-dressed,  and  even  gay  personage 
that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  gloomy  and 
almost  hypochondriacal  invalid  they  had 
quitted  the  day  before.  The  cordiality  and 
good  humour  with  which  he  welcomed  them 
was  no  less  embarrassing.  Doctor  Spooner, 
however,  began  at  once. 

"Mr.  Doughty,"  he  said,  "I  must  ask 
you  to  come  with  me  for  a  short  journey. 
I  am  authorised  to  do  it,  and  hope  you  will 
not  make  any  opposition,  for  it  is  for  your 
good." 

Mr.  Doughty  smiled  and  bowed  with  en- 


joyment, as  though  he  were  laying  himself 
out  for  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  comedy. 

"  I  know  all  that,"  he  answered,  gaily. 
"It  is  your  duty,  with  other  honourable 
motives,  that  prompts  you.  That,  of 
course." 

"  That,  of  course,"  said  Doctor  Spooner, 
uneasily.  "  And  we  had  better  not  lose 
any  time,  which,  for  you,  is  no  doubt 
highly  precious." 

"  Ah  !  visitors,  I  see,"  he  said,  from  the 
window.     "Come  to  say  good-bye  to  me 
before  I  go." 
Doctor  Spooner  answered  rather  roughly: 

"We  can  have  no  more  delays.  No 
persons  can  be  admitted  here.  I  will  not 
allow  any  such  scenes^  as  we  had  yester- 
day. See,  Mr.  Birkenshaw,  that  no  one 
be  admitted." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  other,  mildly,  "  you 
would  not  deny  me  this  small  favour.  It 
may  be  long  before  I  have  such  a  chance 
again.  You  are  not  going  to  be  harsh  to 
me  on  such  an  occasion." 

There  was  a  curiously  ironical  tone  in 
all  Mr.  Doughty's  words,  that  was  making 
them  more  and  more  distrustful  each  mo- 
ment. 

"  We  have  had  trifling  enough,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  and  can't  allow  any  more." 

"I  fear  you  are  too  late,"  said  Mr. 
Donghty.  "  Here  are  the  visitors.  What, 
William  Gardiner  !  Why,  I  thought  they 
had  secured  you.  And  my  old  friend 
Dodd  come  down  to  see  me,  at  such  a 
critical  time !     Well,  this  is  kindness  !" 

It  was,  indeed,  Will  Gardiner,  with  his 
open,  beaming  face  mantling  With  smiles 
and  good  humour. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Doughty,"  he  said,  rush- 
ing to  his  friend,  "  this  is  more  of  your 
kindness.  Oh,  these  rascals  are  here,  are 
they !" 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Mr.  Donghty, 
angrily.  "  You  must  not  speak  to  these 
gentlemen  in  that  style.  They  are  only 
doing  their  duty,  and  are  to  take  me  away 
in  a  few  moments— that  is,  if  they  wiU 
think  it  worth  their  while,  now  that  Mr. 
Dodd  has  come." 

That  gentleman  advanced,  smiling. 

"  My  poor  Doughty,"  he  said,  "  in  what 
a  way  to  find  you  !  I  received  your  tele- 
gram," he  went  on,  "and  the  amazing 
news  it  contained.  Why,  it  is  a  romance. 
I  saw  Miss  Nagle  this  morning,  and  she  is 
coming  here." 

"  Look  here,  gentlemen,"  said  Doctor 
Spooner,  with  a  sort  of  dogged  fury  in  his 
eyes.     "  There  is  some  understanding  here 
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among  yon  all.  And  I  suppose  you  have 
planned  all  tliis.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  we 
are  not  to  be  put  off  from  carrying  out  our 
purpose.  We  are  authorised  to  do  so  by 
the  proper  parties,  and  are  acting  legally. 
I  warn  you,  I  have  assistance  here,  and 
will  tolerate  no  interference." 

"  No  one  shall  interfere,  my  good  Doctor 
Spoon  or,"  said  Mr.  Doughty.  "  You  may 
depend  on  me.  I  shall  go  with  you,  never 
fear — that  is,  if  you  will  take  me." 

"And  these  various  parties,"  said  Mr. 
Dodd,  "  if  I  might  ask,  who  are  they  ?" 

"  The  relations,  sir.  Lady  Duke  and 
her  husband.  They  will  be  here  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  have  sent  for  them.  Never  you 
fear ;  we  know  what  we  are  about." 

"  Then  I  think  she  ought  to  be  present. 
We  might  wait  a  moment  for  her.  There 
can  be  no  harm,  especially  as  our  friend 
here  shows  such  willing  dispositions." 

They  did  wait,  moodily  and  gloomily,  for 
a  few  minutes.  Doctor  Spooner  and  his 
friend  retired  into  the  window.  Will  Gur- 
diner  looking  at  the  two  confederates  with 
a  wicked  hostility  that  made  them  uncom- 
fortable; 

Mr.  Dodd  had  just  time  to  say  to  his 
friend,  "  Why,  this  is  the  noblest  and  most 
generous  act  in  the  world.     But  can  you 

be  serious — surely  you  know "  when 

the  door  opened,  and  Lady  Duke  entered 
excitedly.  She  started  as  she  saw  the 
room  crowded,  but  instantly  recovered  her- 
self, and  then  said  with  great  promptitude 
and  decision : 

"  Lose  not  a  moment.  Doctor  Spooner. 
I  authorise  all,  and  am  responsible.  I  wish 
everybody  to  be  present  now,  as  they 
insist  on  intruding  here.  The  certificate  is 
duly  signed,  and  I  am  the  nearest  relation. 
There  is  an  indelicacy  in  all  this  confusion 
and  interference,  but  I  am  not  accountable. 
Who  is  this  gentleman  ?" 

"An  old  friend  of  Mr.  Doughty's, 
madam." 

"  It  will  not  do,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "if 
he  gathered  all  the  old  friends  he  had  in 
the  world;  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere." 

"The  lady  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr. 
Doughty.  "And  I  think  it  is  time  this 
rather  unpleasant  scene  should  end.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  go." 

"  There,  you  hear,"  said  Doctor  Spooner ; 
**  and  I  will  ask  all  the  visitors  to  retire." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  kind  friends,  do  go,"  said 
Mr.  Dou^ty,  "  and  let  me  get  ready  for 
this  unusual  journey.  In  fsuct,  I  am  quite 
ready.   My  things  can  be  packed  later.    In 


fact,  what  shall  I  want  with  things  in  the 
palace  I  am  going  to  visit  ?" 

"  You  hear,"  said  Lady  Duke,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Yon  hear  those  words  —  *  a 
palace  ?' " 

"This  excitement,"  added  the  doctor, 
"may  have  the  worst  consequences,  and 
increase  our  difficulties  materially.  I  entreat 
you,  gentlemen,  go." 

"  I  must  just  say  one  word,"  said  Mr. 
Doughty,  "as  I  may  not  have  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  hereafter,  and  my  words 
will  not  naturally  have  the  same  effect. 
Lady  Duke  and  Mr.  Spooner  will  not  object, 
I  am  sure.  It  is  as  to  the  property  which 
I  am  supposed  to  be  possessed  of." 

The  doctor  and  Lady  Duke  looked  in- 
telligently at  their  neighbours. 

"  Supposed  to  be  possessed  o^"  he  re- 
peated. "I  have  no  anziettes  on  that 
score  to  disturb  me.  Some  time  ago  I  had 
prepared  a  will  leaving  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  legacies,  to  a  person 
for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  regard.  That 
will  I  destroyed,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that 
I  did,  for  I  was  disposing  of  what  I  had 
really  no  title  to." 

Again  intelligent  looks  on  -tine  part  of 
Lady  Duke  and  her  allies. 

"  Really  what  I  am  going  to  tell  seems 
like  a  bit  of  romance ;  but  yon  will  under- 
stand it  all  in  a  few  moments.  My  watchful 
friends  here.  Doctor  Spooner  and  others, 
will  recollect  that  they  often  found  me 
searching  through  those  trunks,  and  ex- 
amining the  papers  they  contained.  The 
truth  is,  I  not  long  ago  found  a  memo- 
xandum  alluding  to  a  document  which 
made  quite  a  different  disposition  of  the 
property  as  having  been  made,  and  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  search  for  it,  which  I  did 
with  great  pains.  I  was  rewarded  for  my 
trouble." 

Lady  Duke  was  beginning  to  turn  pale. 
Doctor  Spooner  and  his  ally  began  to 
breathe  hard. 

"  I  was  rewarded,  I  say,  though  some 
might  think  it  was  an  odd  sort  of  reward. 
I  found,"  he  weait  on  slowly,  "  this  paper, 
which  is  a  will,  a  will  of  much  later  date 
than  the  document  which  made  me  be  con- 
sidered such  a  lucky  man.  There  stands 
the  real  legatee,  Mr.  Dodd,  the  old  friend 
of  the  testator.     It  is  all  his  1" 

A  cry  broke  from  Lady  Duke.  A  furious 
burst  of  rage  from  Doctor  Spooner. 

"Now,"  continued  Mr.  Doughty,  plar 
cidly,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  "  having 
made  my  little  disclosure,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  yon ;  will  you  take  me  ?" 
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CHAPTER  LI.    LAST  SCENE  OP  ALL. 

A  SORT  of  stupor  settled  on  the  con- 
federates. 

Mr.  Dodd  inspected  the  docoinient  -t^at 
was  handed  to  him,  with  dne  gravity,  and 
said: 

"Ah!  I  had  ejected  this,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  wds  a  little  astonished  when  I  heard 
that  another  had  heen  chosen.  I  am  sorry 
for  yon.  Doughty." 

'*  I  am  not,"  said  Mr.  Donghty,  smiling ; 
"  the  loss  of  this,  as  yon  must  know;  may 
save  me  from  some  inconvenicnoes  which 
these  good  people  were  meditating  for  me. 
Liberty  cannot  be  too  dearly  purchased. 
However,  if  they  insist  on  it,  I  suppose  I 
must  go." 

Hefiiill  seemed  to  delight  in  keeping  up 
the  oomedy  of  the  situation. 

"They  have  been  at  a  Tasi  deal  of 
tit>Dble,  aHiending  and  watching  me.  Lady 
Duke,  here,  has  been  like  a  sister  of  charity. 
They  are  so  concerned  for  my  state  that 
they  have  brought  their  people,  and  car- 
riage, and  everything.  So,  perhaps,  we 
ought  not  to  detain  them." 

Lady  Duke  was  looking  at  him  darkly. 

"  This  is  all  very  pleasant  for  yon,  and 
jou  think  yon  have  brought  this  trickery 
very  happUy  to  an  end.  As  you  say,  justly, 
we  have  acted  in  your  interest,  and  watched, 
and  taken  care  of  you.  We  are  therefore 
spared,  in  your  interests,"  she  added, 
so^eringly,  "  still  to  look  after  you.  And, 
as  all  is  ready  for  your  removal,  I  am  still 
willing  to  undertake  your  removal  to  a 
place  where  you  will  be  duly  cared  for. 
Give  the  prop^  instructions,  Doctor 
Spooner,  and  see  that  they  are  carried 
out" 

Spite,  rage,  and  disappointment  were 
oonteoding  with  each  other  in  her  face. 
Bat  her  agent  only  shook  his  head,  as  who 
shoflld  say,  "  the  game  is  up." 

"  What,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  smiling,  "  my 
poor  friend,  who  was  known,  and  is  known, 
as  the  shrewdest  and  most  sensible  of  men, 
though  under  a  very  quiet  and  simple  ex- 
terior, to  be  made  out  astray  in  his  intel- 
lects !  You  made  a  sad  mistake,  madam, 
when  you  and  your  Mends  selected  him 
for  a  victim — ^pitched  on  the  wrong  man 
entirely.  But  this  is  trifling.  You  may 
send  away  those  people  of  yours  that  I 
saw  below  at  the  door.  And  this  disinte- 
rested doctor  and  his  friend  may  retire 
from  your  house,  Doughty  ?" 

Mr.  Doughty,  still  pleasant  over  the 
matter,  answered : 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  force  my  com- 


pany on  them.  But  really,  after  this 
eagerness  of  weeks,  and  the  general  anxiety 
about,  it  is  a  httle  mortifying  to  find 
myself  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  cypher.  I  am  afraid  that  nobody  will 
care  about  me  now,  or  what  becomes  of 


me. 


The  two  men  retired,  but  Lady  Duke 
held  her  ground.  This  proud  lady  was 
determined  not  to  slink  out  in  company 
with  her  defeated  emissaries,  but  would  hold 
her  ground  until  some  moro  creditable  way 
of  retiring  ofifered.  She  trusted  to  the 
chances  of  events.  But  there  was  more 
mortification  in  store  for  her. 

Mr.  Doughty  had  gone  several  times  to 
the  window  with  some  anxiety. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  remaining,  Lady 
Duke,"  he  said,  "as  I  should  wish  you  to 
be  present  when  I  have  to  make  a  little 
announcement  rather  interesting  to  myself 
and  one  other  person." 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matt^,"  said 
the  lady,  haughtily. 

"  What,  all  gone  within  a  few  minutes  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Doughty,  good-humouredly. 
"  Don't  say  that,  for  consistency's  sake. 
Ah,  here  they  come." 

"  My  goodness  gracious !"  said  a  familiar 
voice.  "  My  poor  fellow,  how  they  have 
been  treating  you."  -It  was  Mr.  Nagle  who 
had  entered.  "  And  so  all  the  fortune's 
gone  to  another.  This  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose." And  Mr.  Nagle  looked  at  the  new 
inheritor  with  a  curious  questiaoing  look, 
as  though  trying  to  discover  whether  any 
musical  tastes  lurked  within,  whether  he 
was  married  or  mngle,  or  any  way  suited 
to  prosper  and  further  the  Nagle  fortunes. 
"WeU,  it  can't  be  helped.  By  the  way, 
here's  Corinna  coming  up  the  ^irs.  She 
would  come  and  see  her  old  friend." 

Lady  Duke  started.  All  her  enemies 
were  gathering  to  confront  her.  And  here 
was  the  worst  mortification  of  all,  that  this 
giri  should  arrive  at  such  a  moment  to  sea 
her  defeat.  For  Corinna  she  always  enter- 
tained a  special  dislike,  that  began  with 
that  little  scene  where  she  had  interrupted 
the  composition  of  the  posters.  In  presence 
of  the  lofty  character  of  Corinna  she  always 
felt  inferior.  The  girl,  too,  showed  no  awe 
of  the  woman. 

There  stood  the  enchanting  Corinna, 
the  music-master's  daughter,  in  the  door- 
way, looking  round  on  them  all  with  an 
expressible  air  of  dignity  and  nobility.  She 
seemed  to  be  Corinna  Victrix — the  heroine 
who  had  won  the  victory  through  all  the 
little  vicissitudes  of  the  story.     Her  gentle 
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gaze  rested  without  hostility  even  on  Lady 
Dnke. 

Mr.  Doughty,  no  longer  Old  Doughty, 
so  bright  and  happy  was  his  face,  advanced 
to  meet  her,  and  taking  her  hand  led  her 
into  the  room. 

"At  last,"  he  said,  "my  troubles  and 
trials  have  come  to  an  end.  Yet  all  through 
I  have  had  this  guiding  star.  True,  I  have 
lost  all  my  wealth,  but  I  have  found  this 
compensation  and  consolation,  which  I 
dared  not  have  looked  for  had  I  kept  my 
riches.  As  it  now  stands  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  the  loss  and  the  gain  ;  but 
I  can  say  this,"  he  added,  looking  on  the 
face  of  Coriuna,  "  had  I  believed  that  this 
sacrifice  was  necessary,  as  the  price  for 
your  affection,  I  should  have  paid  it  cheer- 
fully." 

Mr.  Nagle  was  listening  with  wonder  in 
his  £Eioe.  He  said  nothing,  but  it  could  be 
seen  plainly  that  he  thought  this  to  be  a 
foolish,  weak,  and  injudicious  view.  How- 
ever, he  "  washed  his  hands  of  the  matter." 

Corinna's  eyes  wandered  round  the  room 
to  the  faces  of  all  present,  then  rested  on 
Mr.  Doughty's. 

"  Henceforth  my  life  is  yours,"  she  said. 
"  Long  before  this,"  she  added,  "  it  would 
have  been  yours  had  the  world  here  al- 
lowed it.  It  is  my  pride  and  joy  to  let  this 
be  known.". 

"A  splendid  gift,"  said  Lady  Duke, 
scornfully.  "  You  bring  quite  a  dowry  to 
the  husband  you  are  so  proud  of." 

"Ladv  Duke  speaks  with  great  ac- 
curacy,' said  Mr.  Dodd.  "  Miss  Corinna 
does  bring  with  her  a  very  sufficient  dowry. 
I  am  a  rich  man  myself,  and  am  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  windfalls  as  these. 
My  old  friend  has  refused  to  take  back 
even  a  portion  of  what  ill  luck  has  deprived 
him  of.  But  he  cannot  prevent  me  giving 
a  portion  to  the  young  lady  who  has  chosen 
to  be  his  partner.  When  I  return  to  town, 
I  shall  settle  half  of  what  has  come  to  me 
on  her.  And  much  good  may  it  do  her," 
added  the  old  amateur  very  warmly. 

The  cloud  of  doubt  and  bewilderment 
which  for  many  weeks  had  hung  over  Mr. 
Nagle's  face  was  now  miraculously  cleared 
awav.  He  became  of  a  sudden  again  the  old 
familiar  Nagle,  proud  and  hopeful,  such  as 
he  was  seen  at  the  commencement  of  this 
story. 


l'envoi. 

The  rest  the  ingenious  reader  will  readily 
supply.  He  can  easily  call  up  the  image 
of  the  enchanting  Corinna,  stately  and 
magnificent,  living  in  town,  happy,  loving, 
and  a  queen  of  song,  admired  and  loved  by 
her  husband.  Neither  was  she  ashamed  of, 
nor  did  she  disclaim,  or  banish  into  rural 
districts  with  an  allowance,  that  "  odd 
father"  of  hers.  She  rather  lent  all  her 
exertions  to  get  him  on.  Thus  aided  he 
has  found  his  way  into  fashionable  circles, 
and  really  hopes  in  time  to  put  .down 
that  pushing,  "  squeaking"  Tympano  who 
teaches  the  duchesses.  A  racy  spectacle 
it  is  to  see  the  veteran  sit  down  to  the  in- 
strument at  some  private  party,  and  give 
the  Death  of  Nelson  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"  late  imperishable  Braham."  F^hionable 
people,  however,  receive  this  performance, 
the  grotesque  smilings,  secret  conferences 
with  the  keys,  &c,,  with  much  amusement. 
Not  in  such  company  is  found  the  great 
Lady  Duke,  about  whose  &mily  and  their 
fate  one  significant  word  was  but  too  often 
uttered  in  polite  circles  when  inquiries  were 
made  about  it,  namely,  "  smashed."  She 
long  lived  in  France,  at  Dinan,  where  the 
general  naturally  took  high  social  position. 
Their  son  travelled  about  with  his  regiment, 
and  was  married,  having  been  "  taken  in"  by 
a  faded  young  lady,  an  attorney's  daughter 
at  Chatham,  a  far  worse  match  than  the 
enchanting  Corinna.  That  image  often 
comes  back  on  him  in  his  uncomfortable  life. 

The  last  word  shall  deal  with  that  heroine, 
who  was  more  and  more  admired  and 
followed,  and  by  none  more  than  by  her 
husband,  formerly  familiarly  known  as  Old 
Doughty,  but  now  called  by  that  irreverent 
appellation  no  longer.  With  him,  and  with 
many  pleasures,  her  life  goes  on  in  a  charm- 
ing round.  She  wants « nothing;  has  all 
that  money  and  music  can  furnish;  and 
having  once  chosen  music  in  preference  to 
money,  shall  never  again  "  be  put  to  her 
election"  between  "  Notes  or  Gold." 

END   OP  NOTES  OR  GOLD  ? 
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Abotb  and  on  either  side  the  chancel 
arch  of  our  village  chnroh — ^an  edifice  of 
exceeding    antiqnity— certain    decorations 
in  fresco  had  been  long,  long  ago  mthlessly 
smeared  over  and  8lm>nded  with  white- 
wash.   The  chnrchwardens  of  that  period, 
it  seemed,  had  prononnced  against  eccle- 
siastical art  as  a  vain,  idolatrous,  and  alto- 
gether abominable  pnrsnit.    Time,  how- 
ever, had  fought  upon  the  side  of  the 
fresco.    Its  veil  had  been  rent  in  many 
places ;  had  peeled  off  in  fiakes  or  fallen  in 
ckmds,   shedding  a  sort  of  hair-powder, 
gratoitously,  upon  the  congregated  heads 
below;  sometlung   of  the  original  work 
oonld  certainly  be  discerned.      No  distinct 
or  coherent  design  perhaps ;  but  here  were 
patches  of  clouded  crimson  or  dull  blue ; 
tbere  gleams  as  of  dead  gold  leaf;    in 
SQodiy  places,  suspicions  of  shape   and 
ontline,  with  surely  now  and  then  spectral 
&oe8,  indistinct  of  feature  and  vacant  of 
expression,  peering  through  the  haze  and 
Btrnggling  to  assort  their  existence.     The 
fresco  still  survived,  if,  like  a  paralytic, 
with  limited  force  and  deficient  faculties. 
To  wandering  eyes  or  flagging  attention 
daring  sermon  time,  or  the  less  interesting 
incid^ts    of   our  village  service — which 
,  had  indisputably  its  moments  of  irksome- 
nees — the  picture  was  an  irresistible  object 
of  contemplation.     I  am  only  narrating  of 
myself;  then  a  child  of  tender  years  pri* 
soned  in  a  high  pew  and  encompassed 
with  hard  hassocks,  plucked  at  or  pushed 
{ by  admonitory  hands  whenever  excess  of 
restlessness   afflicted   me,   or  my  mental 
yagrancy  became  too  obvious  an  outrage 
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upon  decorum ;  but  I  am  sure  I  may  also 
speak  on  behalf  of  others.  That  nebulous 
fresco  in  its  own  dim  way,  if  given 
power  of  discourse,  would  have  much  to 
say  as  to  the  gapings  "and  blinkings,  the 
staring  and  studying  it  has  provoked 
among  generations  of  remiss  and  drowsy 
worshippers.  And  our 'maltreated  mural 
painting  had  this  merit  about  it :  the  more 
one  looked  at  it,  the  more  one  perceived 
in  it,  or  thought  one  perceived  in  it.  The 
cruel  coat  of  whitewash  it  had  been  con- 
strained to  wear  was  in  this  respect  a  posi- 
tive gain.  Fancy  came  eagerly  in  aid 
of  its  short>comings.  Our  thoughts  pieced 
out  its  imperfections.  There  were  mo- 
ments— sometimes  during  the  service,  but 
more  often  in  the  course  of  the  sermon — 
when  the  whole  design  seemed  clearly 
disclosed  to  me.  The  whitewash  was  alto- 
gether gone.  The  colours  were  bright  and 
fresh,  the  drawing  manifest,  and  the 
artist's  intention  in  all  its  integrity,  patent 
and  demonstrated  beyond  all  gainsaying. 
Heaven  had  opened;  and  in  a  fiood  of 
light  and  a  glory  of  prismatic  hues,  saints 
and  mariyrs  in  holy  congress,  and  benign 
angels  in  resplendent  groups,  stood  forth 
fully  revealed.  A  moment,  and  then — 
upon  the  nudge  of  a  warning  elbow,  or  the 
lunge  of  a  sharp-rimmed  prayer-book, 
administered  by  reproving  authority — the 
vision  vanished.  All  was  as  before,  only  less 
intelligible.  Fancy  had  been  deposed  and 
driven  away ;  the  whitewash  was  again  su- 
preme. The  task  of  interpreting  the  fresco 
had  to  be  undertaken  entirely  anew. 

The  little  boy,  whose  early  church-going 
was  thus  faulty  and  reprehensible,  time 
has  thrust  far  from  me  into  the  distant 
past.  Years  and  years  have  sundered  us 
and  changed  us  so  that  our  identification 
is  now  as  a  thing  almost  incredible.     To 
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me  that  child  now  appears  not  mjsclf  but 
aTiother ;  his  character  and  condnct  jrmik' 
tcrs  in  which  I  have  no  ooncern.  At  leaati 
I  feel  myself  at  tibttrty  tm  discuss^  and,  if 
need  b^i  condemn  tiiem  in  the  plainest 
terms.  It  may  be,  however,  that  oar 
disunion  is  less  absolute  than  it  seems 
to  be,  OT  than  I  am  myself  fully  consciaufl 
of.  Age  appears  alien  to  its  own  youth ; 
dissimilar  and  distinct  in  aspect  as  in  every 
other  way.  Yet  the  time  when  the  twain 
pai-ted  company,  when  the  child  ceased 
and  the  man  began,  is  so  hard  to  fix,  that 
doubt  upon  the  question  becomea  unavoid- 
able. Some  subtle  imperceptible  filaments 
linking  tliem  together  may  ever  remain : 
a  leaven  of  the  child  affectiHg  the  man,  or 
some  embryonic  element  of  age  possesaing 
inrfluence  even  in  extreme  youth* 

At  least,  if  I  resemble  in  nothing  else 
the  boy  studying  the  whitewashed  fresco^ 
I  am  like  him  in  that  I  am  now  stadyingi 
with  much  of  his  desire,  to  comprehend 
and  interpret  a  large,  confused,  and  par- 
tially loat  or  hidden  picture.  I  mean  the 
past.  I  desire  to  render  it  intelligible  if 
I  can,  and  to  relate  concerning  it.  Just 
now  all  seems  vague  and  vast,  remote 
and  incoherent.  The  ann  may.  pre* 
Rently  break  forth,  however,  and  abate, 
if  not  wholly  dispel,  the  obscurity.  Or, 
possibly,  fancy  may  assist  me  when  fieust 
falls  short.  It  is  indispensable,  indeed,  in. 
such  a  case,  that  conjecture  should  now 
and  tben  be  permitted,  when  more  worthy 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming.  In  a  story^ 
or  what  purports  to  be  a  story,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  the  witnesses  are 
upon  oath,  or  that  all  the  circunostances 
stated  are  capable  of  beipg  formally  and 
legally  pix)ved. 

So  much  by  way  of  prologue. 


CHAPTER  ir.    "  CHTLDE  ROLAND  TO  THE  DARK 


TOWER  GAME. 


>) 


1  WAS  Childe  Roland,  and  Overbury  Hall 
was  my  Dark  Tower. 

Not  that  I  was  a  very  knightly  person : 
1  slim,  swarthy,  undersized  boy  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  perhaps.  Not  that  it 
ivas  a  particularly  romantic-looking  place ; 
I  stiff,  square,  ^tone  building,  with  sham 
battlements  and  numberless  windows,  of 
-he  Manchester  warehouse  or  county  in  fir- 
nary  order  of  architecture,  built  in  George 
Jie  Third's  reign  after  the  total  destruction 
jy  fire  of  the  old  hall — a  real  hall  which 
[nigo  Jones  had  designed.  But  I  was  of 
he  age  and  the  humour  to  be  fascinated  by 
t ;  and,  accordingly,  it  £[u;cinated  me. 


A  child  with  a  lively  feith    in     &js, 
giants,  enchanted  castles,  und  other  of  the 
esti^blishe^  poBSMWons  of   fable,     readily 
finds  stinniknlB  to^his  belief,  oaaiy  foods 
bi»«^petite  lev  tke  mystic  and  marvellous. 
He  is  in  Ins  own  eyes  a  kaigki-errvnt,  his 
hazel  switch  a  falchion,  his  infantOe  attire 
a  suit  of  bunrished  mail ;  deeds  of  cht-vulric 
prowess  are  to  him  matters  of  nEioak  easy 
acoompliahraent.     Mercely  lashing  a  bed  of 
stinging  nettles,  he  believes  himself  the  van- 
quisher of  a  mighty  Paynim  host.     He  in« 
vents  his  adventures,  and  counts  himself  a 
hevQ  on  tlie  score  of  supposititious  achieve- 
ments.    Perhaps  it  is  ao^   ehildrea  caaiy    i 
who  do  this,  however. 

And  there  was  soisjetbing  to  be  said  for 
Overbory  HalL    Ita  existence  was  a  sort    i 
of  secret.   Though  you  climbed  the  hi^hcsft 
eminenee  of  the   neighbearhood — Beacon 
Moun<^  for  in6tsnoe^-»^yoa  ooald  catoh   no 
glimpse  of  the  hall,  nt>t  even  of  its  chimney- 
tops.     But  if  ytm   stole  up  a  very  dark 
twisting  avenue )  the  bemsb  oa  the  roadvray 
deadenicg  the  aeimd  of  yonr  fbotfalls,  the 
crowded  gnarled  hoeghs*  above  stooping   i 
down   te  kno^  your  cap  c^  or  plnck 
you  by  the  hair^  iAie  shrvd^bcvies  whispeiv 
ing  wickedly  together  as  3^011  passed,  tannti- 
ing,   threatening  yon^    hissing    oufc    yonT 
name  even ;  if  yon.  had  nerve  to  accom^ish 
thus  muoh,  yon  eune  saddeniy  upon  the 
great  hooae  as  though  by  magic.   It  barred 
your  progrees  and  confronted  you  in  the 
noost  massive  and  imposing  fuhibn.  Thongh 
you  had  sallied  forth  on.  pnrpoae  to  find  it, 
and  would  have  gone  home  disappointed 
if  you  had  £Euled  in  yomr  quest,  it  was  quite 
a  shock  when  yon  did  find  it,  even  thongh 
you  had  come  upon  it  in  the  same  way  a 
soore  of  times  bef  oro. 

It  not  only  ky  in  the  hollow  of  the 
park,  enwrapped  and  buried  by  huge  and 
thickly  congregaled  trees ;  but  it  was  also 
dead,  stone  dead.  Its  eyes«-*by  which  I 
mean  ita  windows — ^were  fast  closed  and 
boarded  up.  No  breath  of  life,  in  the 
shape  of  smoke^  ever  issued  from  its  chim- 
neys. Birds  built  their  nests  in  every 
nook  of  its  facade;  rabbits  frisked  aboat 
its  front  door-steps,  as  though  they  were 
dancing  on  its  grsTestone.  Lord  Over- 
bury  had  long  been  absent  from  England. 
His  estates,  heavily  encmnbered,  were  said 
to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors  Meantime,  the  hall  was 
tenantless.  It  was  certainly  a  most  corpse- 
like place,  mouldy  and  mildewed,  with 
thick  green  slime  upon  its  walls  and  an 
odorous   atmosphere   aboui  it  as  from  a 
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newly  opened  sepulchre.     A  lake  waahed 
one  side  of  it,  a  standing  pool,  black  and 
sedgy,  tbat  nerer  seemed  to  catch  glimpses 
of  blae  sky  or  reflections  of  heaven's  light. 
Sombi«  trees  bent  oyer  it  as  though  medi- 
tating suicide,  and  beneath,  in  the  dark 
\  shadows  of  their  boughs,  reptiles  croaked, 
ii  and    water-rats  plnnged,   and  wild   fowl, 
TOstling  among  the  rashes,  uttered  strange 
cries  of  warning  or  of  anflfering,  awfal  to 
listen  to. 

Nominally,  the  hall  was  under  the  charge 
of  old  Th acker,  a  snpei'anniiated  gardener, 
TiAd  his  wife,  who  received  a  small  stipend 
just  sufficient  to  keep   them  out  of  the 
XInion,  in  return  for  th©  services  they  ren- 
dered, or  were  supposed  to  render.     They 
lived  in  one  of  the  park  lodges,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  great  house.     I 
don '6  tfaink  they  ever  went  any  nearer  to 
i^  or  nideed  troubled  themselves  at  all 
about  it.     Mrs.  Thaoker  was  always  busy, 
either  in  boiling  cabbages,  or  in  hanging 
out  ragged  clothes  to  dry  upon  the  tumble** 
down  palings  of  the  park;     Old  Thaoker, 
when  he  wAsn't  staring  at  hia  pag-^his 
*'peg,**  he  called  it — ^waa  invariably  huny- 
I ■    iDg  to  or  from  the  Barley  Mow  public^house^ 
"up  street,"  Purrington.     I  should  have 
said  tbat  he  was  either  hurrying  tiiither,  dr 
loitering  back ;  in  the  latter  case,  his  nose, 
which  was  of  a  bulbous  pattern,  was  usually 
very  red,  and  the  flavour  of  strong  liquois 
much  aflected  his  exhalations. 

Apart  from  the  fascinations  I  have  de- 
scribed, Overbury  Hall  had  other  charms 
for  me.     I  had  clearly  no  businesa  within 
its  boundaries,  and  it  was  situate  at  a  dis- 
taoee  of  some  three  miles  from  my  home. 
In  visiting  it,   therefore,   a  jouiuey  and 
tbe  commission   of   a  trespass   were    in« 
volved;  enhancing  the  attractive  venture- 
someneas  of  approaching  the  Dark  Tower 
at  all. 

One  rooming  I  had  stolen  unharmed  up 
the  mysterious  avenue  and  foond  myself 
close  upon  the  great  building ;  it  lay  across 
my  path  like  a  recumbent  giant  of  granite. 
All  was  still,  save  tbat  the  leaves  were  mut- 
tering as  ever,  clouds  of  rooks  were  sailing 
away  overhead,  cawing  discordantly  as  they 
dai^ened  the  sky,  and  some  wild  creature 
my  steps  had  disturbed  was  making  its  way 
with  a  furtive  rustle  through  the  long  rank 
grass;  otherwise,  all  seemed  as  usual.  I 
was  quite  alone,  and  the  Dark  Tower  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  me.  . 

Suddenly  I  perceived  a  certain  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  dead  hall.  It  was  not 
much,  yet  it  was  something;  and,  under 
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all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  something 
remarkable,  decidedly.  One  of  the  many 
eyes  of  the  corpse  had  opened !  From  a 
window  on  the  ground  floor  the  shutters 
had  been  removed.  It  was  black,  whereas 
all  the  others  were  white,  or  whity-brown. 
Clearly,  in  my  character  of  Childe  Roland, 
I  was  bound  to  see  what  this  change  por- 
tended. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  low  stature,  and 
the  window  was  some  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  Still,  it  was  easy,  by  mounting  on 
the  projecting  ridge  of  rusticated  stone 
that  marked  the  base  of  the  house,  and 
grasping  the  window-sill^  to  draw  myself 
up  to  the  desired  elevation.  A  pause, 
perhaps  of  longer  duration  than  was  quite 
worthy  of  a  valiant  knight- errant,  for  re- 
flection and  the  summoning  of  sufficient 
breath  and  nerve,  and  then — I  had  climbed 
to  the  window  sod  was  looking  in. 

For  £Qme  moments,  flattening  my  nose 
against  the  cold  glass,  I  could  distinguish 
nbtihing  but  the  reflection  of  my  own  face, 
aoad  even  that  was  not  very  clear.  Stay, 
was  it  mjr  own  fia^e,  I  asked  myself  ?  Surely 
it  waa  lai^r,  redder,  older,  fatter.  I  hadn't 
such  staring  black,  blood-shot  eyes,  so 
spoagy-looking  a  nose,  such  a  grinning 
naouth.  If  I  waa  looking  in,  some  other 
penson  waa  looking  out,  and  but  a  window 
pane  hindered  the  absolute  contact  of  our 
features! 

Then  came  a  about  and  a  burst  of  noisy 
laughter.  The  window  was  flung  i^p,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  descend  and  escape,  I 
found  myself  seized  by  the  collar  of  my 
jacket  and  drawn  headlong  into  one  of  the 
lower  rooms  of  Overbury  Hall.  I  was 
rou^ily  treated,  but  I  was  not  hurt.  A 
strong  pair  of  arms  held  me  aloft  swinglug 
in  the  air  for  a  few  seeonds,  and  then  I 
was  dropped  on  the  floor.  J  came  down 
on  my  feet  with  a  sound  of  hob- nailed  boots 
datteriug  on  bare  boards.  I  staggered  a 
Uttle,  but  I  didn't  faU. 

"  IDon't  be  frightened,"  said  a  hoarse 
rough  voice. 

*'  I'm  not  frightened."  It  was  not 
strictly  true ;  but  of  course  a  Childe  Ro- 
land could  not  confess  to  the  sensation  of 
frar. 

Then  the  air  of  the  room  seemed  full  of 
laughter  again;  of  laughter  and  tobacco 
smoke.  I  began  to  laugh  myself  and  to 
cough,  for  the  smoke  was  dense  and  pun- 
gent. 

I  waa  a  child  ;  but  I  knew  that  mirth 
was  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  safety,  or  at  any 
rate  of  immunity  from  punishments 
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CHAPTER  III.   MT  ADVENTURE. 

The  room  was  small,  and  barely  for- 
nislied.  A  fire  burnt  in  the  grate,  and  on 
the  hob  a  little  brass  kettle  was  steaming. 
A  bottle  and  a  tnmbler  stood  on  the  table, 
and  soon  I  perceived  that,  in  addition  to 
the  tobacco  smoke,  the  firagrance  of  hot 
mm-and-water  pervaded  the  air  of  the 
chamber. 

I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a 
man,  rather  untidily  than  shabbily  dressed. 
He  wore  a  swallow-tailed,  claret-Coloured 
coat,  with  basket  buttons,  a  figured  blue 
satin  waistcoat,  and  drab  larousers  buttoned 
at  the  ankle.  His  frilled  shirt  was  £Eustened 
by  a  brooch,  and  a  white  cravat  was  loosely 
twisted  round  his  neck.  But  he  had  the 
tumbled  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  slept 
in  his  dofches.  He  wore  rings  upon  his 
fingers,  but  his  bands  were  so  dingy  and 
hairy  that  thev  looked  like  the  paws  of 
some  animal.  His  wristbands  were  creased 
and  soiled  into  a  pattern  of  dirty  circles. 

As  to  his  face,  I  could  only  think  of  it 
in  relation  to  an  old  engraving  I  knew  of, 
hanging  in  one  of  the  attics  at  home, 
and  representing  a  satyr  bending  over  the 
sleeping  form  of  a  nymph. 

The  man  had  just  the  look  of  that  satyr ; 
the  protruding  lower  jaw,  the  thick  lips, 
the  broad,  crooked,  depressed  nose,  the  low 
corrugated  forehead,  the  strong  Ihies  run- 
ning from  the  nostzdls  towards  the  corners 
of  the  mouth;  there  were  even  tufbs  of 
hair  that  stood  erect  upon  his  temples, 
and  did  duty  for  horns.  I  could  not  help 
glancing  towards  his  lower  limbs,  half  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  possessed  of  the  crooked 
legs  of  his  kind.  It  was  with  some  dis- 
appointment  that  my  eyes  lighted  upon  his 
drab  trousers.  I  consoled  myself  with  re- 
flecting that  they  might  nevertheless  encase 
goat-like  legs. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  he  de- 
manded, closing  one  of  his  eyes,  as  though 
he  could  in  that  way  see  me  better ;  I  was 
BO  small.  But  the  action  imparted  a  most 
satyr-like  expression  of  winking  to  his  face. 
His  bristling  eyebrows  lowered,  but  his 
mouth  was  still  laughing. 

"  From  the  Down  Farm,"  I  answered. 

"  The  Down  Farm  ?  Out  beyond  Pur^ 
rington  ?  Why,  that's  Hugh  Orme's  land, 
isn't  it  'r 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  farms  that  water  meadow  in 
the  valley,  don't  he  ?  and  the  arable  and 

Easture  stretching  out  beyond  towards  the 
teepleborough  road  ?     To  be  sure  he  does. 
I  remember  now.    Are  you  his  son  ?" 
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"  No,  he's  my  uncle.'* 

"Your  uncle,  eh?  And  so  you  come 
here  bird's-nesting,  or  snaring  rabbits,  or 
what  not  ?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  do  any  harm,"  I  said, 
not  quite  in  a  Ghilde  Roland  tone. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there's  much 
harm  done,"  he  observed,  with  a  gruff 
laugh. 

"  Here,  have  a  drink."  He  held  out  a 
steaming  tumbler  to  me.  I  tasted  its  con- 
tents. 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"Not  much,"  I  answered,  coughing. 
"  It's  too  fiery."  Then  fearing  lest  I  had 
given  offence  by  my  frankness  of  speech,  I 
added,  "  I  dare  say  I  should  like  it  better 
if  I  was  bigger." 

He  laughed  very  much  at  this,  and  I 
laughed  too  with  a  vague  notion  that  my 
remark  was  more  funny  or  clever  than  it 
really  seemed  to  me  to  be.  And  then  I 
thought  the  satyr's  laughing  a  good  sign, 
and  that  it  behoved  me  as  much  as  possible 
to  encourage  his  mirth. 

"  You're  quite  a  young  shaver,"  he  said, 
presently.  "  Take  a  pinch  of  snufP."  And 
he  held  out  a  large  gold  box  to  me. 

I  took  a  pinch,  terribly  afraid,  however, 
that  he  designed  to  snap  the  lid  suddenly, 
and  cateh  my  fingers.  But  he  didn't  do 
that.  Of  course  I  sneezed  very  much. 
And  the  more  I  sneezed  the  more  the  satyr 
seemed  amused. 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  he  asked. 

«  Duke,"  I  said. 

I  had  been  christened  Marmaduke,  bat 
from  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  incon- 
veniently lengthy  fixr  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life,  the  name  had  been  cut  down 
to  one  syllable.  "  Duke"  had  about  it  a 
certain  savour  of  the  peerage,  aiid,  there- 
fore, in  my  position,  of  false  pretence, 
which  was  distasteful  to  me.  Still  I  pre- 
ferred it  to  Marmaduke,  which  had  en- 
tailed upon  me  various  d[i6advantages,  in- 
cluding personal  oonflicte  with  such  of  the 
village  boys  as  thought  it  humorous  to 
accost  me  as  "Marmalade" — a  liberty  I 
had  felt  bound  to  resent.  Painful  results, 
in  the  way  of  a  bruised  face  and  abrased 
knuckles,  had  ensued ;  but  I  endured  them 
patiently  enough,  and  even  with  a  sort  of 
pleasure,  as  evidences  of  my  valour  and 
victory.  I  must  own  that  my  correction 
of  my  satiristo  and  contemners  would  have 
been  less  complete  if  our  head  carter,  Jim 
Truckle,  had  not,  whip  in  hand,  come  to 
my  aid  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 
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"  Duke,  eh  ?"  repeated  the  satyr.  "  A 
recent  creation,  evidently." 

I  knew  beforehand  that  he  wonld  make 
a  joke  about  it.  Everybody  did.  But  I 
could  not  join  in  his  laugh  this  time.  I 
felt  that  it  was  too  much  at  my  expense. 
And  to  tell  the  truth  I  did  not  clearly 
comprehend  his  joke. 

"  But  Duke  what  ?*'  he  asked  presently. 
"  You're  Dake  of  Something  or  Somebody, 
I  suppose  ?" 

'*  Duke  Nightingale,"  I  said. 

"  Nightingale,  eh  ?"  and  he  rubbed  his 

dirty  hand  across  his  low  red  forehead, 

-with  a  look  as  though  he  were  trying  to 

recollect  something.     He  did  not  speak 

again  for  some  minutes.   Then  he  suddenly 

inquired,  "  Mother  living  ?     At  the  Down 

Farm?    Hugh  Orme's  sister?" 

laosTfered  all  these  questions  in  tlie 
affirmative. 

**  To  be  sure,"  he  said;  and  then  he 
grew  silent  and  thoughtful  again.  "  What, 
were  you  bom  in  these  parts  ?"  he  began 
U>  question  me  anew,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

'*  So  far  as  you  know,  I  suppose,  you 
mean,     ll^ver  been  to  London  P 

"  Never." 

He  stared  at  me  very  hard  indeed. 
*'  Nightingale !"  he  muttered,  musingly. 
Then  he  drained  his  glass,  and  proceeded 
to  mix  himself  another,  pouring  hot  water 
from  the  little  kettle  on  the  hob.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  won't  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  ?" 
he  asked. 

I  said  that  if  he  had  no  objection  I 
thought  I  would  very  much  rather  not. 

He  filled  and  lighted  his  own  pipe,  and 
soon  enveloped  himself  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke,  through  which,  however,  I  could 
perceive  his  bloodshot,  protruding,  black 
eyes  still  staring  at  me. 

''Do  you  go  to  school?"  he  next  in- 
quired. 

"  No.  Mother  teaches  me.  And  Mr, 
Bygrave,  the  curate.  He  comes  over  to 
the  farm  twice  a  week  from  Purrington. 
I  get  my  lessons  and  exercises  done  ready 
for  him  when  he  comes." 

"  And  to-day  you're  playing  truant  ?" 

"  No,  to-day  isn't  one  of  his  days." 

"  So,  Bygrave's  the  curate,  is  he  P 
What's  become  of  old  Ghi.scoigne,  thenP 
Dead  ?" 

Mr.  Grascoigne  was  our  rector.  I  ex- 
plained that  he  was  still  living,  but  was 
now  very  old  and  infirm,  and  had,  of  late, 
been  assisted  by  a  curate,  Mr.  Bygrave* 
Bat  the  satyr  did  not  seem  to  be  listening 


to  me.   He  was  muttering  "  Nightingale  !" 
over  and  over  again. 

Suddenly  he  rose,  and  opened  a  door 
opposite  to  the  fireplace.  It  led  into  a  large 
dark,  oak-panelled  room.  I  learned  after- 
wards that  it  was  the  library  of  the  hall. 

*/  Come  here,"  said  the  satyr,  and  I 
followed  him  into  the  room.  I  could  see 
nothing  at  first,  but  he  unfastened  the 
shutters  of  one  of  the  windows  and  allowed 
a  broad  shaft  of  dusty  light  to  dart  through 
the  clouded  panes. 

There  was  a  large,  faded,  ragged  Turkey 
carpet  upon  the  fioor,  a  heavy  carved  table 
with  athick  nap  of  dust  and  fluff  upon  itssur- 
face  in  the  centre,  and  standing  straggling 
apart  from  each  other,  as  though  declining 
all  intercourse  or  association,  a  few  high- 
backed  chairs  covered  with  worn  velvet  of 
a  dim  green  hue.  I  perceived  no  books 
anywhere,  and  the  furniture  seemed  very 
scanty  in  proportion  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
room.  I  could  scarcely  see  to  its  further 
end,  it  was  so  distant  and  the  light  so  feeble ; 
but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  dis- 
mantled and  neglected.  *  ' 

"  Look  at  that,"  said  the  satyr,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  picture  in  a  broad  gold  frame 
that  hung  above  the  mantelpiece  of  yellow 
marble,  on  the  front  of  which  was  carved 
in  bold  relief  the  coat-of-arms,  supporters, 
and  legend  of  the  house  of  Overbury. 

The  picture,  clearly  a  portrait,  repre- 
sented a  tall,  slender  gentleman  attired  in 
robes  of  crimson  velvet  trimmed  with 
ermine.  He  wore  white  silk  stockings,  and 
a  heavy  chain  of  gold  hung  round  his 
neck;  he  was  leaning  against  a  richly 
draped  table  upon  which  were  many  books 
and  scrolls  of  paper,  and  a  highly  ornate 
inkstand,  well  supplied  with  feathery-look- 
ing pens.  One  white  hand  rested  upon 
the  table,  the  other — ^very  taper  as  to  the 
fingers,  and  these  adorned  with  filbert- 
shaped  nails — gathered  together  the  folds  of 
his  robe  as  though  the  better  to  exhibit  the 
slim  symmetry  of  his  legs.  He  was  of  pale 
complexion,  with  brown  hair  clustering  in 
curls  low  down  upon  his  forehead.  His 
eyes  wore  a  bright  surprised  look,  and  his 
red  lips  were  curved  into  a  most  amiable 
smile.  Behind  him  there  was  a  fluted 
column,  with  flapping  curtains  in  some 
way  suspended  from  its  capital  by  gilded 
cords  and  tassels.  In  the  extreme  distance 
was  painted  a  dim  landscape  backed  by 
purple  hills,  over  which  lowered  lurid  clouds 
very  billowy  in  form. 

I  looked  at  this  picture  for  some  time ; 
it  was  to  me  an  impressive  work,  and  the 
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gentleman  it  portrayed  seemed  somehow 
to  have  fixed  his  gleaming  ejes  upon  me ; 
as  I  moved  his  glance  followed  me ;  he  even 
appeared  to  raise  himself  on  tip- toe  the 
better  to  view  me.  The  satyr,  I  noticed — 
he  had  brought  his  smoking  tumbler  with 
him,  and  was  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
as  though  to  warm  them — did  not  look  at 
the  picture  at  all ;  all  the  time  I  was  look- 
ing at  it  he  was  looking  intently  at  me. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  he 
asked,  at  length. 

"  Very  grand,"  I  said.  "  The  most 
beautiful  picture  I  ever  saw.'*  To  tell  the 
truth  I  had  seen  very  few  pictures  I  merely 
desired  to  convey  my  great  and  genuine 
admiration  of  the  work,  and  I  could  find 
no  other  way  of  expressing  myself. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  like  ?" 

**  Like  who  ?"  I  inquired,  innocently. 

"  Why,  like  me,**  said  the  satyr,  with  a 
noisy  laugh. 

"  K"o,"  I  answered,  with  a  start ;  for  it 
had  never  once  occurred  to  me  that  the 
picture  was  meant  to  be  a  portrait  of  him. 

"  Not  a  bit  ?" 

"No;  not  a  bit." 

"  Whv,  what's  wrong  about  it  ?  Whjr 
isn't  it  like  ?  Gome,  let's  have  your  opi- 
nion." ^ 

"  Well,"  I  said  with  an  efibrt — ^yet  as  he 
pressed  me  I  felt  compelled  to  speak — "  I 
think  it's  too  good-looking." 

He  roared  with  laughter  at  this,  and 
cried  again  and  again,  "  Too  good-looking, 
eh  !  That's  your  opinion  is  it  ?  Too  good- 
looking,  eh  ?" 

I  thought,  perhaps,  I  had  been  candid 
overmuch.  "  I  don't  say  that  you're  not 
good-looking,  you  know,"  I  observed. 

"  But  do  you  think  it,  you  young  Jesuit, 
you?     Honestly?" 

"  Well,  no,  honestly,  I  don't."  For  I 
was  brought  to  bay ;  but  he  only  laughed. 
He  was  a  wonderful  satyr  for  laughing. 

"  It  was  meant  for  me,  however.  I  sat 
for  it.  Years  ago  though,  now  ;  and  a  lot 
of  money  was  paid  for  it.  A  chap  up  in 
London  painted  it." 

Ho  looked  at*me  curiously  as  he  spoke, 
and  seemed  to  wait  for  me  to  answer.  I 
simply  said,  "Oh,  did  he!"  not  having 
any  other  kind  of  observation  ready. 

"  Bat  as  you  say,  it's  not  a  bit  like,  and 
the  man  that  painted  it  was  a  fool."  I  had 
not  said  that,  by-the-bye,  nor  anything  like 
it.  I  greatly  admired  the  picture,  although 
not  as  a  portrait  of  the  satyr,  certainly.  "  It's 
better  looking,  although  it's  a  white-faced, 
sickly,  simpering  idiot  all  the  same.     Let's 


see  whether  a  glass  of  hot^rog  will  bring 
any  colour  into  his  face." 

As  he  spoke  he  flung  the  contents  of 
his  tumbler  at  the  picture.  There  was  a 
smoking  wet  patch  upon  the  canvas ;  the 
gentleman  still  smiled  and  looked  at  mc, 
although  he  seemed  to  be  shedding  very 
hot  and  copious  tears. 

"  It's  improved  him,  by  the  Lord,"  cried 
the  satyr.  "  He's  so  far  like  me,  then.  Real 
navy  rum,  hot,  does  him  good.  Come 
away,  shaver ;  this  room's  enough  to  give 
one  the  horrors." 

As  I  followed  him  out  I  took  one  parting 
glance  at  the  picture.  Then  for  the  first 
time  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  the 
gentleman's  features  bore  some  faint  re- 
semblance to  the  satyr's;  but  they  were 
so  much  more  refined,  the  &ce  so  much 
more  smooth  of  surface  and  delicate  of 
colour,  that  the  likeness,  I  decided,  could 
never  have  been  a  very  striking  one.  How- 
ever, the  satyr,  young,  and  slim,  and  clean, 
if  he  had  ever  been  so,  might  have  looked 
something  as  that  picture  looked.  Except 
the  smile.  I  held  it  impossible  that  the 
satyr  could  ever  have  smiled  like  that. 
He  could  only  laugh — ^he  could  never  havo 
done  anything  else — and  exhibit  to  the 
utmost  advantage  his  abundant  supply  of 
large,  yellow,  tusky-looking  teeth. 

"  Well,  shaver,  you've  seen  something, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  have  a  nap,  and 
you'd  better  cut  home.  What  time  do  you 
dine  ?" 

"  At  two  o'clock." 

"  Ah,  then  you'll  be  late  unless  you  run 
all  the  way.     Shake  hands." 

I  shook  hands  with  him.  There  was 
a  chink  of  money  about  our  perform- 
ance of  the  operation.  Three  sovereigns 
were  slid  fix)m  his  palm  into  mine. 

"For  me?"  I  said;  "oh,  thank  yon, 
OT."     I  was  nearly  saying  satyr. 

"  For  you,  and  don't  spend  it  all  in  rum 
or  tobacco,  or  such  like.  A  little  snuff,  as 
you  seem  fond  of  it,  I  wouldn't  so  much 
object  to.  But  be  a  good  boy  and  mind  your 
books,  and  always  tell  the  truth  and  try 
and  be  a  comfort  to  your  uncle  and  mother, 
and  generally  behave  yourself  properly,  and 
do  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  so  long  since 
I've  said  anything  of  that  kind  that  I'm 
not  quite  sure  of  the  correct  text ;  but  I'm 
pretty  sure  it  comes  near  to  what  I  was 
saying.  It  was  gabbled  over  to  me  often 
enough  when  I  was  your  age,  and  perhaps 
it's  been  gabbled  over  to  a  good  mauy 
more  in  the  same  case,  and  I  dare  say  a  deal 
of  good  it's  done  the  lot  of  us.     Don't  be 
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a  prig,  or  a  sneak,  or  a  fool,  if  you  can  help 
it.  Learn  jonr  Ohnroh  Catechism  and  take 
a  few  lessonB  in  boxing,  if  yon  get  a 
cfaanoe.  They  always  come  in  handy  at 
somoitiiBe  or  another.  Snare  a  few  rabbits 
now  and  then  if  yon  like,  or  fish  in  the 
lake,  only  don't  fall  into  it,  becaxise  there's 
not  many  here  to  poll  yon  out.  And  now, 
God  bloBS  you;  cnt  yonr  Incky.*' 

Thereupon  he  lifted  me  np,  and  rather 
tibew  me  ont  of  the  window  than  helped 
me  to  olimb  ont  in  my  Qwn  way.  I  alighted 
on  my  feet,  howeyer,  and  as  I  hurried  down 
the  dark  avenue  I  oould  hear  his  loud, 
Wf(h  laugh  sounding  after  me,  and  echoing 

among  the  dense  plaixtations  on  either  side 

oEme. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

thr  fi7txbth  ("  the  di&tt  half 
hundbbd"). 

Wht  certain  regiments,  formed  of  casual 
coUections  of  men  of  Tarious  ages,  na- 
tionalitieB,  and  districts,  should  from  the 
very  first  enrolment  acquire  a  special  name 
for  obstinate  courage,  tenacious  bravery,  and 
ftlmost  reckless  eagerness  for  the  onslaught, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  original  stock, 
depend  upon  it,  wae  good,  and  the  officers 
who  first  moulded  the  new  material  excellent 
8(ddier6.  The  standard  once  raised  to  a 
certain  height^  the  pride  of  the  regiment 
IB  to  keep  up  that  standard ;  the  tough  jobs 
a?e  given  the  corps  to  achieve ;  the  posts  of 
honour  awarded  it ;  it  is  let  slip  at  the  most 
critical  moments ;  in  a  word,  its  career  soon 
commesices,  and  the  path  of  glory,  red 
"with  brave  men's  blood,  but  Uned  with 
erer-green  laurds,  Ues  before  it. 
The  nicknames  of  regiments  afford  a  sub- 
I  ject  of  great  interest,  and  there  are  often 
\j  quaint  and  memorable  stories  about  how 
ihey  acquired  them.  The  gallant  Fiftieth 
derives  its  sobriquet,  however,  rather  from 
an  accident  in  dress  than  from  any  of  its 
numerous  exploits.  It  was  called  the 
Dirty  Half  Hundred  in  the  PeninsuJa  from 
the  sombre  black  cuffs  and  collars  of  the 
regimentals,  or,  as  some  writers  on  these 
subjects  assert,  firom  the  badly  fixed  black 
dye  working  off  upon  the  men's  faces  when 
they  wiped  them  with  their  cuffs  during 
the  sweat  of  battle.  The  regiment,  after 
its  return  from  Abercromby's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  was  for  some  time  called  the 
Blind  Half  Hundred,  as  nearly  all  the 
men  suffered  from  opthalmia,  and  this  is 
still  rather  a  sore  sabject  with  the  famous 
Half  Hundred. 


As  the  Dirty  Half  Hundred  the  regi- 
ment will  flourish,  we  hope,  for  ever. 
Whenever  the  Springers  (Sixty  -  sixth)  ; 
the  Pot  Hooks  (Seventy  -  seventh)  ;  the 
Old  Fogs  (Eighty-seventh);  the  Old  Five- 
and-Tkreepennies  (Fifty-third)  ;  the  Lace- 
demonians (Forty  -  sixth)  ;  the  Orange 
Lilies  (Thirty-fifth) ;  the  Saucy  Greens 
(Thirty-sixth);  the  Green  Linnets  (Thirtv- 
ninth);  the  Light  Bobs  (Forty- third) ;  the 
Two  Fours  (Forty-fourth)  ;  the  Old  Stub- 
boms  (Forty-fifth)  ;  the  Die  Hards  (Fifty- 
seventh)  ;  the  Steel  Backs  (Fifty-eighth)  ; 
and  the  Saucy.  Sixth,  are  called  to  the 
battle,  the  Dirty  Half  Hundred  will  never 
be  slow  to  follow. 

The  services  of  the  Fiftieth  in  Egypt, 
and  against  Junot  at  Yimiera,  we  have  no 
room  to  here  recapitulate;  but  we  will 
start  with  them  from  Corunna,  where  they 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck's  brigade  (Fourth,  Fiftieth, 
and  Forty-second  regiments),  on  the  right 
of  the  British  line,  fell  in  on  the  morning 
of  January  the  16<ih,  1809.  Just  before 
the  advance,  the  wife  of  an  Irish  soldier  of 
the  Eightieth,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  was 
sent  in  by  Marshal  Soult.  She  had  lain  in 
on  the  march,  and  been  kindly  attended  by 
the  French  doctors.  The  marshal  sent  hif» 
compliments  by  her,  and  that  he  should 
soon  wait  on  the  Fiftieth.  The  ensigns 
of  the  Fiftieth,  Moore  and  Stewart,  un- 
furling the  colours  by  order  of  the  brave 
Major  Napier,  who,  in  allusion  to  Soult's 
message,  said,  with  generous  enthusiasm, 
"Open  the  colours  that  they  may  see 
the  Fiftieth ;"  and  the  men  remained 
with  ordered  arms  loaded,  as  quietly 
as  in  a  barrack-yard,  awaiting  the  at- 
tack. One  shot  from  the  French,  battery 
entered  the  earth  at  the  very  toes  of  the 
right  centre  company.  The  men  drew 
away  in  a  semicircle,  the  captain  then 
called  "Dress,"  and  the  men  dressed  np 
to  the  yet  twirling  shot.  At  this  moment 
the  French  light  infantry  approached 
briskly,  and  wounded  some  of  the  Fiftieth, 
who  were  standing  like  a  wall  near  the  en- 
campment; the  whole  brigade  then  re- 
ceived the  word  "  Forward,"  and  advanced 
firing  and  charging  with  the  bayonet. 
The  Fiftieth  pursued  the  French  light 
troops,  meeting  the  enemy's  heavy  columns 
in  the  village  of  Elvina,  which  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  armies.  A  severe 
struggle  then  ensued,  the  dead  and  wounded 
of  the  English  and  French  falling  on  each 
other,  so  close  was  the  fif^hting.  Hero 
Major  Stanhope,  oE  the  Fiftieth,  fell  dead, 
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and  the  two  ensigns,  Moore  and  Stuart, 
were  mortally  wounded,  so,  also,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson,  who  had  been  in  extra- 
ordinary spirits  all  the  morning,  and  had 
dressed  himself  daintily  in  a  new  suit  of 
regimentals  "  to  meet  Master  Soult,"  as  he 
playfully  expressed  it. 

When  the  Fiftieth  regiment  rushed  down 
from  their  camp  in  pursuit — says  Captain 
Macarthy,  of  the  Fiftieth  —  an  officer, 
seeing  the  church  on  an  eminence  over  the 
turn  of  the  road,  and  supposing  it  to  con- 
tain a  body  of  the  enemy  in  ambush,  and 
beholding,  also,  the  French  rapidly  filling 
the  lane  close  by,  considered  it  necessary  to 
oppose  them,  and  prevent  the  probability  of 
their  turning  their  fire  on  the  rear  of  the 
Fiftieth  regiment  when  the  latter  had 
passed.  He,  therefore,  extending  his  arms, 
stopped  several  of  his  men,  and  having 
arranged  them  at  the  comer  of  the  church, 
himself  entered  the  building,  which,  how- 
ever, was  empty ;  but  the  priest's  house, 
between  the  church  and  the  lane,  was 
full  of  French  soldiers.  The  officer  came 
out,  ran  round,  and  rejoined  his  men,  who, 
being  screened  by  the  angle  of  the  church, 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  the 
lane,  and  several  times  cleared  the  open- 
ing. A  French  officer,  rather  below  the 
middle  stature,  stick  in  hand,  exerted  him- 
self most  gallantly  to  supply  the  gap ;  on 
which  his  men  laid  their  firelocks,  and 
killed  two,  and  wounded  three  of  this  little 
band;  but  fortunately  the  British  officer 
had  picked  up  a  dragoon  carbine  on  the 
road  near  Corunna,  which  he  retained  as 
"  a  friend  in  need."  This  he  had  pre- 
viously loaded  with  two  small  buttons 
from  the  collar  of  his  regimental  coat,  and 
having  been  supplied  with  French  car- 
tridges in  the  church,  he  was  able  to  assist 
his  men  by  discharging  his  carbine  many 
times  in  defence  of  his  post;  and  the 
French  officer  at  the  gap,  seeming  resolved 
to  force  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  men,  the 
dragoon  carbine,  rested  against  the  comer 
of  the  church,  insured  an  aim  which  for 
ever  checked  his  progress,  and  his  men 
drew  back.  "  The  defenders  of  the  church," 
with  their  officer,  immediately  made  a 
dash  at  the  priest's  house,  the  enemy — up- 
wards of  twenty — within  it,  rushed  out; 
but  not  being  able  to  reach  the  gap,  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  instead  of  cutting  off 
the  church  party,  fled  into  the  house, 
shut  the  door,  and  fired  at  random  out 
of  the  windows,  which  afforded  the  church 
party  an  opportunity  of  retiring  from  their 
hazardous  attempt. 


Before  the  Fifbioth  advanced,  while 
standing  under  the  cannonade,  the  balls  at 
first  went  about  a  foot  or  two  over  their 
heads,  and  the  men  stooped,  or,  aa  it  is  called 
by  soldiers,  ducked.  Standing  in  ^ont, 
Napier  said,  laughing,  "Don't  dnck,  the 
ball  has  passed  before  you  hear  the  whiz." 
The  ducking,  however,  was  continued 
by  all  but  one  little  fellow,  who  stood 
erect,  and  Napier  said  to  him  aloud,  ''You 
are  a  little  fellow,  but  the  tallest  man  in 
the  Fiftieth  to-day  for  all  that;  oome  to 
me  after  the  battle,  and  you  shall  be  a 
sergeant."  Every  one  heard  Napier,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  afterwaids  knew 
who  the  soldier  was,  nor  could  his  name 
be  learned.  It  is  supposed  he  fell,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  had  made  others 
forget  or  not  notice  him. 

Even  a  closer  view  of  the  doings  of  the 
Fiftieth  in  this  battle  is  given  us  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  an  extraordinary  graphic 
piece  of  autobiography.  As  a  fragment  o£ 
a  soldier's  life,  it  stands  unrivalled. 

Speaking  of  a  temporary  check  of  the 
Fiftieth,  Napier  says :  '*  This  misery  shook 
us  all  a  good  deal,  and  made  me  so  wild 
as  to  cry  and  stamp  with  rage,  feeling  a 
sort  of  despair  at  seeing  the  soldiers  not 
come  on.  I  sent  Turner,  Harrison,  and 
Patterson,  the  three  officers  with  me,  to 
bring  them  on,  and  they  found  Stanhope 
animating  the  men,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  and  calling  out '  Good  God,  where  is 
Napier  ?'  When  Turner  told  him  I  was  in 
front,  and  raging  for  them  to  come  on  for 
an  attack  on  the  batteiy,  he  gave  a  shout, 
and  called  on  the  men  to  follow  him,  but 
ere  taking  a  dozen  strides  cried  out,  '  Oh, 
my  God  !'  and  fell  dead,  shot  through  the 
heart.  Turner  and  a  sergeant,  who  had 
been  also  sent  back,  then  returned  to  me, 
saying  they  could  not  get  a  man  to  follow 
them  up  the  lane.  Hearing  this,  I  got  on 
the  wall,  waving  my  sword  and  my  hat  at 
the  same  time,  and  calling  out  to  the  men 
behind  among  the  rocks ;  but  the  fire  was 
so  loud,  none  heard  me,  though  the  lane 
was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  long.  No 
fire  was  drawn  upon  me  by  this,  for  a 
French  captain  afterwards  told  me  he  and 
others  prevented  their  men  firing  at  me ; 
he  did  not  know,  nor  was  he  told  by  me, 
who  it  was,  but  he  said,  '  Instead  of  firing 
at  him,  I  longed  to  run  forwards  and  em- 
brace that  brave  officer.'  My  own  com- 
panions called  out  to  jump  down  or  I  should 
be  killed ;  I  thought  so  too,  but  was  so  mad 
as  to  caro  little  what  happened  to  me." 

Soon  after  Napier  was  taken  prisoner, 
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entangled  in  one  of  the  deep  lanes.  "  The 
Frenchmen,"  he  says,  "  had  halted,  hut  now 
run  on  to  us,  and  jnst  as  my  spring  and 
sbont  was  made  the  wounded  leg  tailed,  and 
I  felt  a  stah  in  the  hack ;  it  gave  me  no  pain, 
but  felt  cold,  and  threw  me  on  my  face. 
Turning  to  rise,  I  saw  the  man  wno  had 
stabhed  me  making  a  second  thrust,  where- 
upon, letting  go  my  sabre,  I  caught  his 
bayonet  by  the  socket,  turned  the  thrust, 
and,  raising  myself  by  the  exertion,  grasped 
bis  firelock  with  both  hands,  thus,  in  mortal 
struggle,  regaining  my  feet.  His  com- 
panions had  now  come  up,  and  I  heard  the 
dying  cries  of  the  four  men  with  me,  who 
were  all  bayoneted  instantly.  We  had  been 
attacked  from,  behind  by  men  not  before 
seen,  as  we  stood  with  our  backs  to  a  door- 
way, out  of  which  must  haye  rushed  seyeral 
zneu,  for  we  were  all  stabbed  in  an  instant, 
before  the  two  parties  coming  up  the  road 
reached  us.  They  did  so,  howeyer,  just  as 
my  struggle  with  the  man  who  had  wounded 
me  was  begun.  That  was  a  contest  for 
life,  and,  being  the  strongest,  I  forced  him 
between  myself  and  his  comrades,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  men  whose  liyes  I  had 
aayed  when  they  pretended  to  be  dead  on 
our  adyanoe  through  the  yillage.  They 
struck  me  with  their  muskets  clubbed,  and 
bruised  me  much,  whereupon,  seeing  no 
help  near,  and  being  oyerpowered  by  num- 
bere,  and  in  great  pain  from  my  wounded 
leg,  I  called  out '  Je  me  rend  !*  remember- 
ing the  expression  correctly  from  an  old 
story  of  a  fat  officer,  whose  name,  being 
James,  called  out '  Jemmy  Bound.'  Find- 
ing they  had  no  disposition  to  spare  me,  I 
kept  hold  of  the  musket,  yigorously  de- 
fending myself  with  the  body  of  the  little 
Italian  who  had  first  wounded  me,  but  soon 
grew  Sunt,  or  rather  tired.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  tall  dark  man  came  up,  seized  the 
end  of  the  musket  with  his  left  hand, 
whirled  his  brass-hilted  sabre  round,  and 
struck  me  a  powerful  blow  on  the  head, 
which  was  bare,  for  my  cocked-hat  had 
Men  off. 

^'  Expecting  the  blow  would  finish  me,  I 
had  stooped  my  head  in  hopes  it  might 
fall  on  my  back,  or  at  least  on  the  thickest 
part  of  the  head  and  not  on  the  left  temple. 
So  far  I  succeeded,  for  it  fell  exactly  on 
the  top,  cutting  into  the  bone,  but  not 
through  it.  Fire  sparkled  from  my  eyes ;  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  blinded,  yet  without  quite 
losing  my  senses,  and  holding  still  on  to 
the  musKet.  Becoyering  in  a  moment, 
I  regained  my  legs,  and  saw  a  florid,  hand- 
some young  French  drummer  holding  the 


arm  of  the  dark  Italian,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  repeating  his  blow.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  up  the  old  lane,  when  we 
met  a  soldier  of  the  Fiftieth  walking  down 
at  a  rapid  pace ;  he  instantly  halted,  re- 
coyered  his  arms  and  cocked  his  piece, 
looking  fiercely  at  us  to  make  out  what  it 
was.  My  recollection  is  that  he  leyelled  at 
a  man,  and  I  threw  up  his  musket,  call- 
ing out,  *  For  Grod*8  sake  don't  fire,  I  am  a 
prisoner,  badly  wounded,  and  can't  help 
you.  Surrender.'  *For  why  should  1 
surrender?'  he  cried  aloud,  with  the  deepest 
of  all  Irish  brogues.  'Because  there  are 
at  least  twenty  men  upon  you.'  There 
were  fiye  or  six  with  us  at  the  time. 
'Well,  if  I  must  surrender — ^there !'  said 
he,  dashing  down  his  firelock  across  their 
legs  and  making  them  jump.  '  There's  my 
firelock  for  yez.  Then  coming  close  up  he 
threw  his  arm  round  me,  and  giying  Grui- 
bert  a  push  that  sent  him  and  one  or  two 
more  against  the  wall,  shouted  out,  *  Stand 
away,  ye  bloody  spalpeens,  I'll  carry  him 
myself,  bad  luck  to  the  whole  of  yez.' 

"  My  expectation  was  to  see  them  fall  upon 
him,  but  this  John  Hennessy  was  a  strong 
and  fierce  man,  and  moreoyer  looked  bigger 
than  he  was,  for  he  stood  upon  the  higher 
ground.  Apparently  they  thought  him  an 
awkward  fellow  to  deal  with  ;  he  seemed 
willing  to  go  with  me,  and  they  let  him 
haye  his  own  way." 

The  Fiftieth  had  already  expended 
seyenty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  col- 
lected all  they  could  from  their  fallen  com- 
rades and  the  enemy,  and  being  too  far 
adyanced  to  receiye  a  jEurther  supply,  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  terrace  aboye  the 
church,  facing  outwards  parallel  to  the 
lane.  Here  they  kept  the  French  at  bay, 
sustained  a  heayy  fire,  and  prepared  to 
hold  their  own  with  the  bayonet,  not  a 
single  cartridge  being  left.  They  knelt 
for  some  time,  till  many  of  the  men  were 
shot  through  the  head,  then  lay  down, 
anxiously  waiting  for  ammunition.  To- 
wards dusk  the  Guards  adyanced,  halted 
on  some  land  aboye  the  Fiftieth,  and  called 
out  that  they  were  come  to  relieye  them. 
The  Bifles  were  all  this  time  sharply  en- 
gaged in  front.  The  Fiftieth  in  this  braye 
struggle  lost  four  officers,  while  fiye  were 
seyerely  wounded.  The  loss  of  rank  and 
file  was  yery  seyere. 

To  preyent  a  recurrence  of  eyents  de- 
scribed in  former  articles,  we  propose  to 
concentrate  our  reader's  attention  chiefly 
on  two  or  three  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Fiftieth,  rather  than  glance  briefly  oyer  all. 
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At  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  leaders  of  the  stormiiig  party  was 
Captain  Macarthy,  of  the  Fiftieth.  To  thia 
gallant  yolnnteer  was  intmsted  the  manage- 
ment of  the  scaling  ladders  at  the  storm* 
ing  of  the  castle.  The  hilarity  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  beforehand  was  re- 
markable ;  the  oJGBcers  and  men  packing 
up  their  portmanteaus  and  packs  to  leave 
safe  in  the  encampment  for  their  return ; 
the  men  laughing  and  fixing  the  best  flints 
in  their  mnskets,  and  all  forming  in  column 
eager  for  the  assault  at  eight  p.m.  Picton 
at  last  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  said  to 
the  Thii'd  Division : 

'*  It  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  go.  Some 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  attack  on 
the  castle  will  not  succeed,  but  I  will  for- 
feit my  life  if  it  does  not." 

Macarthy  was  chosen  by  Major  Burgoyne 
to  lead  the  party,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
he  fancied  he  had  missed  his  way,  Picton 
deplared  he  was  blind,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  swore  he  would  cut  him  down.  But 
all  went  well,  and  Picton  was  appeased  when 
he  reached  the  first  parallel,  where  the 
division  had  to  enter  the  trench.  "  Down 
with  the  palings  !''  And  the  men  rocked 
and  tore  down  the  palisades  in  the  fosse, 
and  the  division  poured  in.  "  Up  with  the 
ladders  !**  was  the  next  cry,  and  seising  the 
.  ladders  they  pulled  and  pushed  them  up 
the  mound.  With  difficulty  five  ladders 
were  placed  against  the  mound,  which  was 
swept  by  round  sho|^  broken  shells,  and 
bundles  of  cartridges.  At  that  moment 
four  ladders  with  troops  broke  near  the 
upper  ends,  and  fell.  From  the  remaining 
ladder  a  private  soldier,  attempting  to 
get  over  the  wall,  was  shot  in  the  head  as 
he  looked  over  the  parapet,  but  the  next 
instant  another  sprang  over.  Macarthy 
at  once  cried  out,  *'  Huzza !  there  is  one 
over — foUow  him."  More  ladders  were 
then  placed,  and  Macarthy  cheered  the 
men,  to  encourage  the  Fourth  and  Light 
Divisions  at  the  other  breaches.  Macarthy 
had  just  rearranged  the  ladders,  when 
bis  right  thigh  was  fractured  by  a  ball,, 
and  he  fell  on  a  man  who  had  dropped 
by  his  side.  Macarthy  then  requested 
a  field  officer  to  desire  some  of  his  men 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  stream  of  fire, 
A  soldier  came  up  and  took  him  up  on 
his  back,  but  was  obliged  to  drop  him 
in  even  a  more  exposed  place.  A  bugler, 
just  then  as  he  mounted  the  wall,  sounded 
the  ""  Advance !"  and  was  killed  in  the  act 
of  cheering  on  his  comrades. 

"  I  remained,"  says  Macarthy,  "  where 


the  soldiers  were  obhged  to  drop  me,  at 
the  base  of  the  mound,  amidst  expiring 
brother  sufierers.  During  the  night  the 
moans,  prayers,  cries,  and  exclamations 
of  the  wounded  fully  expressed  the  de- 
grees of  their  agonies  in  the  varieties  of 
sentences  and  cadenee  of  tone,  from  the 
highest  pitch  in  the  treble  to  the  lowest 
note  in  bass.  Some  of  the  wounded 
were,  undoubtedly,  raving  mad,  violenty, 
vociferating  dreadful  imprecations  and  de- 
nunciations ;  others  calling  incessantly 
'  Water,  water  V  *  Bearers  !  bearers !'  some 
singing;  many  shouting  the  numbers  of 
their  regiments  (aa  *  Oh,  Forty.fifth  T  *  Oh, 
Seven ty-foiu*th !'  *  Oh,  Seventy-aeventh  T) 
to  attract  their  comrades  to  their  aid. 
Many  of  the  fallen  heroee  received  addi- 
tional wounds  during  the  night.  One 
man  sat  on  my  left  side  roeking  to  and 
fro,  with  his  hands  across  his  stomach; 
in  the  morning  he  was  dead,  stretched  on 
hifl  back,  and  bleeding  out  of  tliree  wounds 
in  his  head,  from  shots  he  subsequently 
received  there ;  his  head  rested  heavily  on 
my  hand,  which  I  had  not  the  power  to 
withdraw.  .  .  While  here  an  officer  of  the 
Eighty-third  regiment,  without  his  hat, 
came  staggering  behind  me,  and,  on  ap- 
proaching, inquired  how  I  was  hurt,  said 
he  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  that  he 
would  stay  by  me  for  mutual  consolation, 
and  sat  down;  but  as  my  spasms  were 
extremely  severe,  and  regular  as  the  pulse, 
I  had  no  interval  for  conversaiion.  He 
left  me,  and  placed  himself  with  his  back 
against  the  palisades,  near  the  opening  oa 
which  the  enemy's  shots  continued  to 
rattle.  I  saw  him  in  the  same  position  at 
daybreak,  but  knew  not  if  he  was  alive  or 
dead.  Two  other  men,  whom  I  requested 
to  remove  me,  were  also  obliged  to  set  me 
down,  unfortunately  at  the  base  of  the 
mound,  with  my  fractufced  limb  placed 
upwards  on  the  bank,  so  that  I  could  only 
support  myself  by  placing  my  handis 
behind  to  prop  me  in  a  sitting  position,  in 
which  I  remained  immovable  till  late  in 
the  afleraoou  of  the  next  day,  amongst 
numerous  brother  sufierers." 

Almarez  is  another  crimson  word  bla- 
zoned on  the  banners  of  the  Fiftieth. 
This,  too,  in  which  the  whole  regiment 
joined,  was  a  most  gallant  enterprise. 
Almarez  was  an  important  fort  halt-way 
between  Badajoz  and  Madrid.  Its  Fort  I^Br 
poleon  was  strongly  fortified  with  a  double 
ditch,  armed  with  eighteen  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  connected  by  a  floating 
bridge  with  a  battery  of  six  guns  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  garrison 
was  nameroos,  the  stores  plentiful,  and  they 
were  in  fnll  communication  with  the  great 
arsenal  at  Seville. 

Lieatenant  -  Greneral  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
issued  orders  for  his  first  brigade  to  storm 
Fort  Napoleon  on  the  18th  of  May,  1812. 
The  second  brigade  was  to  make  a  false 
attack  on  the  front  of  the  castle,  which  is 
situated  on  the  peak  of  a  sugar-loaf  moun- 
tain, at  the  side  of  a  pass  on  the  main 
road  from  Truxillo.  The  first  brigade 
(Fiftieth,  Seventy-first,  and  Ninety-second 
regiments)  worked  round  the  valley  by 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  through  wind- 
ing sheep-walks  in  the  brushwpod,  which 
were  considered  impassable.  The  march 
was  so  tedious  that  the  Fiftieth  regiment 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  Seventy-first  were 
Dot  able  to  reach  the  fort  till  six  A.M.  on 
the  19th,  when  the  sun  was  in  full  shine. 
They  therefore  lay  down  in  ambush  not  to 
be  seen  firom  the  battlements.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart  of  the  Fiftieth,  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  then  obtained  leave 
to  make  a  rush  at  Fort  Napoleon  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  men  were  especially 
ordered  to  not  even  load  their  muskets  till 
they  were  under  the  walls,  and  not  to 
waste  time  in  giving  more  "  than  a  few 
inches  of  bayonet,"  as  a  compliment  in 
passing,  to  any  Frenchman. 

The  soldiers  ran  on  in  three  divisions, 
and  advanced  through  a  sweeping  and 
tremendous  fire,  preceded  by  the  men 
bearing  the  ladders.  The  bearers  of  one 
ladder  were  all  struck  down,  but  the 
ladder  was  at  once  caught  up  and  carried 
on  by  their  comrades.  The  ladders  proved 
lather  short,  and  exposed  the  escaladers 
to  a  Hipid  fire  while  scrambling  over  the 
parapeL  Captain  Candler,  of  the  Fiftieth, 
leadighis  company  first  up  the  ladder,  was 
pierced  by  sev^al  balls,  and  fell  dead  inside 
the  fbrt.  The  Fufcieth,  growing  impatient  at 
the  crowded  ladders,  crawled  up  by  breaks 
in  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  their  eager  com- 
rades, who  had  laid  down  in  the  inner 
ditch,  till  all  were  gathered,  and  then 
dashed  forward  gallantly,  led  by  Colonel 
Stewart.  In  vain  the  French  twenty- four 
pounders  poured  in  showers  of  grape 
and  round-shot;  the  enemy  had  soon  to 
fiy  from  the  fort  to  the  bridge  that  led  to 
the  opposite  battery,  cutting  the  bridge 
as  they  fied,  thus  leaving  their  friends  help- 
less in  the  rough  hands  of  the  Fiftieth. 
The  deserted  French,  forced  back  again 
into  the  fort,  were  bayoneted  chiefly  in  the 
gateway,  where  the  fighting  was  furious. 


In  half  an  hour  the  Fiftieth  and  their 
allies  had  taken  Fort  Napoleon  and  its 
garrison  of  three  thousand  resolute  men. 
The  governor,  furious  at  the  English 
success,  became  almost  mad,  refused  to 
surrender  his  sword,  and  flourishing  it  in 
defiance,  attempted  to  strike  an  officer  of 
the  Fiftieth,  upon  which  an  angry  sergeant 
wounded  the  governor  with  his  pike,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  English  officers.  The 
wounded  man  died  during  his  removal  to 
Merida.  In  the  fort  was  a  French  artillery 
officer's  wife,  dressed  half  like  a  man  in  a 
pelisse,  travelling  cap,  and  Turkish  trousers. 
She  was  protected,  and  restored  to  her  hus- 
band by  Captain  Stapleton  of  tho  Fiftieth. 
Fort  Napoleon  was  by  this  daring  exploit  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  important  pass  of 
Almarez  thrown  open.  The  Fiftieth  lost  in 
this  fine  achievement  one  officer  and  twenty- 
six  rank  and  file  killed,  one  captain,  three 
lieutenants,  three  ensigns,  five  sergeants, 
and  eighty-seven  rank  and  file  wounded. 

In  the  Sikh  war  the  Fiftieth  won  great 
honour.  At  Moodkee,  twenty-two  miles 
from  Ferozepore,  the  Fiftieth  first  tried  their 
bayonets  on  the  Sikhs,  who  attacked  our  ad- 
vanced guard  vigorously,  but  were  repulsed, 
and  driven  back  three  miles,  with  the  loss 
of  many  a  turban,  and  seventeen  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  British  troops  then  pushed  on 
to  Ferozepore,  and  joined  Sir  John  Littler. 
The  united  forces  now  advanced  somewhat 
rashly  on  the  Sikh  entrenchments,  which 
were  garnished  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
guns,  more  than  forty  of  them  of  battering 
calibre.  The  Sikh  camp  was  a  parallelo- 
gram, enclosing  the  village  of  Ferozeshah, 
the  shorter  sides  looking  towards  the  Sut- 
lej  and  Moodkee,  the  longer  towards  Fe- 
rozepore and  the  open  country.  This  last 
face  we  attacked.  It  was  a  dead  flat,  covered 
hero  and  there  with  thick  jungle,  and 
dotted  with  sandy  hillocks.  The  English 
had  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  men 
present,  and  sixty- liine  guns,  the  Sikhs 
from  forty  -  eight  thousand  to  sixty 
thousand  men.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  led  the 
right  wing,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  the 
left.  The  line  advanced,  with  the  artillery 
in  the  centre,  through  a  tremendous  fire, 
which  our  lighter  artillery  could  check, 
but  not  silence.  In  the  face  of  this  the 
Fiftieth  and  their  colleagues  carried  the  bat- 
teries, but  were  unable  to  defeat  the  Sikh 
infantry,  although  Sir  H.  Smith  captured 
part  of  the  position,  and  even  the  Third 
Light  Dragoons  charged  and  took  some 
batteries.  Nightfall  left  the  Sikhs  still  mas- 
ters of  half  the  great  fortified  quadrangle, 
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and  there  oar  troops  bivouacked,  interrnpted 
by  firing,  and  eidiaiisted  by  fighting  and 
thirst.  Many  of  the  Sikhs,  clad  in  chain 
armonr,  and  wrapped  np  in  their  quilted 
ragilas,  which  a  bayonet  wonld  scarcely 
penetrate,  lay  about  the  tents  and  guns, 
shamming  dead,  and  in  many  cases  sprang 
up,  cut  down  the  sleeping  English,  and  re- 
took the  cannon.  The  Sepoys,  afraid  of  the 
Sikhs,  fought  badly.  In  the  night  a  heavy 
gun  had  to  be  captured,  and  whenever  moon- 
light discovered  our  position,  the  enemy's 
fire  reopened,  dismounting  our  pieces,  and 
blowing  up  our  tumbrels.  In  the  morn- 
ing, however,  the  English  awoke  fresh,  and 
soon  settled  the  affair.  Ferozeshah  was 
taken,  and  the  camp  turned.  Two  hours 
after  Tej  Singh  came  from  Ferozepore, 
with  a  new  army,  and  made  two  desperate 
efforts  to  regain  tiie  position.  It  was  time 
to  win,  for  the  gun  ammunition  was  en- 
tirely expended,  and  our  cavalry  was  ex- 
hausted. Luckily  for  us,  Tej  Singh  had 
enough  of  it  first,  and  abandoned  the  field. 
We  had  taken  sevenW-three  pieces  of  Sikh 
cannon,  and  were  at  last  victorious. 

The  battle  of  Aliwal  was  a  great  field-day 
for  the  Fiftieth,  and  seldom  have  English 
bayonets  had  harder  work  to  pierce  Oriental 
coats  of  mail.  In  January,  1846,  Sir  Henry 
Smith,  then  near  Hurrekee,  marched  to 
join  Colonel  Godby,  who  was  somewhat 
henuned  in  by  the  Sikhs  near  Loodianah. 
Colonel  Wheeler's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Fiftieth,  Forty-seventh,  and  Forty-sixth  re- 
giments, joined  him  on  the  25th  of  January, 
and  after  a  few  days'  rest^  a  united  attack 
was  planned  for  the  28th.  The  Sikh  force 
consisted  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  and 
sixfy-eight  guns,  many  of  them  officered 
by  French  artillerymen.  Sir  H.  Smith  led 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  thirty-two  guns. 
The  hostile  Sikhs  held  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, their  rear  resting  on  the  river,  their 
flanks  well  entrenched.  The  heart  of  their 
position  was  the  village  of  YilleewuU,  and 
another  post,  almost  equally  important,  was 
the  village  of  Aliwal,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  battle  in  which  it  suffered  so  severely. 
The  enemy,  nothing  loth,  hurried  forward 
to  meet  us  on  a  ridge  of  which  Aliwal  was 
the  centre.  Our  in&ntry  columns  deployed 
into  line  upon  open  hard  gprass-land,  good 
for  fighting.  Sir  H.  Smith  then,  to  pre- 
vent being  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  broke 
into  open  columns,  and  wheeled  into  line. 
The  line  advanced,  with  the  coolness 
and  predsion  of  soldiers  on  a  field-day. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  further,  at 
ten  A.M.,  the  Sikhs  opened  fire  fiercely. 


Sir  H.  Smith  halted  the  men  under  fire, 
and  then  resolved  at  once  to  carry  the  vil- 
lage of  Aliwal,  and  to  throw  hia  forces  on 
the  Sikh  left  and  centre. 

The  village  was  carried  at  a  rush,  and 
the  enemy's  cavaliy  thrown  back  on  their 
infantry.  In  the  mean  time  Brigadier 
Wheeler,  with  the  Fiftieth  Foot,  the  Forty- 
eighth  Native  Infantry,  and  the  Simoor 
battalions,  was  charging  and  carrying  guns, 
again  joining  his  line,  and  moving  on 
for  fresh  work  with  the  most  gallant  cool- 
ness. The  enemy,  forced  back  on  the  left 
and  centre,  then  endeavoured  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  occupied  the 
village  of  Bhoondee  till  our  lancers 
broke  up  the  Sikh  squares,  and  the  Fifty- 
third  carried  the  village  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  Sikh  i^illery  rallied  under 
the  high  banks  of  a  nullah,  but  were  again 
driven  out,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
twelve  of  our  guns  at  only  five  hundred 
yards'  distance.  Our  troops  were  now 
graduallv  pressing  in  towaids  t&e  ford,  to 
which  tne  Sikhs  were  convei^ging.  The 
Sikhs,  hemmed  in,  threw  themselves  in 
disordered  masses  into  the  ford  and  boats. 
Our  twelve-inch  howitzers  played  on  the 
boats,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued.  The 
Sikhs  lost  sixty  -  seven  cannon,  and  forty 
swivel  camel  guns;  their  camp  baggage, 
and  vast  stores  of  powder,  shot,  shell,  and 
grain.  In  this  great  victory  the  Fiftieth  lost 
one  officer  and  nine  men,  and  ten  officers 
and  fifty-nine  men  were  wounded.  In  his 
despatch.  Sir  H.  Smith  especially  eulogised 
the  conduct  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Ryan, 
of  the  Fiftieth. 

At  Sobraon,  our  crowning  victoiy,  the 
Fiftieth  hotly  joined  in  attacking  the  Sikh's 
triple  line  of  breastworks,  flanked  by  re- 
doubts on  both  sides  the  Sutlej,  bristling 
with  artillery,  and  nmnned  by  thirty-two 
regular  regiments  of  infJEintry ;  thirty  thou- 
sand Sikhs  protected  the  bridge  at  Hurre- 
kee. So  hot  was  the  fire  of  the  E!halsa 
troops,  that  at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to 
storm  such  a  camp;  the  Sikhs  contested  the 
captured  place  in  fierce  conflict  sword  in 
hand.  Our  cavalxy  then  rode  into  the  en- 
trenchments. Gradually  the  Sikh  fire  slack- 
ened, and  the  enormous  army  loosened  and 
rolled  down  towards  the  Sutlej  bridge, 
perishing  by  hundreds  under  our  fire.  Lieu- 
tenant Grimes,  of  the  Fiftieth,  was  killed 
in  this  battle,  which  ended  the  war.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bunbury,  who  fought  at 
Sobraon,  says  that  near  the  swivel  wall 
pieces,  the  Sikhs  had  dug  oblong  holes,  in 
which  fifty  men  could  be  concealed  to  at- 
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tack  the  takers  of  the  hatteries  tinawares. 
The  order  was  given  to  search  all  such 
holesy  and  bayonet  the  inmates. 

At  Ahna  and  Inkermann  the  soldiers  with 
the  blue  fia.cings  distinguished  themselves 
among*  the  bravest.  In  1864  and  1865, 
the  Fiftieth  had  a  rough  life  of  it  in  New 
Zealand  against  the  rebellions  and  fa- 
natical natives.  They  were  at  the  assanlt 
and    capture    of   Bangiawhea,    February, 

1864,  and  the  gallant  repulse  of  the  crafty 
enemy's  attack    at    Nukumaru,  Januaiy, 

1865.  They  were  at  the  action  of  Elakara- 

mea,  and  helped  to  open  the  road  to  Tara- 

naki.    They  also  aided  in  the  capture  of 

the  Pntahi  Pah.  At  Nnktmaru,  the  natives 

had  been  told  by  the  prophets  that  they 

were  involnerable,  and  they  fought  well. 

One  daring  Maori  seized  a  soldier  of  the 

FifUeth,  and  tried  to  drag  him  off  bodily ; 

bat  the  native  was  sabred  by  one  of  our 

cavaliy.    The  Fiftieth  had  some  twenty  men 

wounded.     The  native  attack  was  made 

under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  some  scrub  in 

front  of  the  camp,  which  General  Cameron 

had  fired  to  prevent  surprise.     Two  of  the 

Maori  divisions  attacked  the  English  camp, 

while  the  third  pushed  forward  to  attack  the 

tents.     They  were  at  last  entirely  routed. 

HOF£  DEFEBBED. 

A  SBSiKiirsfla  came  o*er  m« 

Once,  on  a  dim  ipring  day ; 
Tbe  summer  on  be^re  ma 

Seemed  fiir  and  far  avaj. 

Fall  dark  had  nigned  the  winter, 
With  cloud,  and  miat,  and  gloom ; 

My  spirit  longed  to  enter 
Into  the  fieldf  of  bloom. 

The  tempest*!  wild  repining. 

Made  sorrow  in  ipy  soal ; 
I  craved  the  cheerful  shining 

When  heayy  clouds  unroll. 

I  saw  a  gleam  on  heather, 
Stray  through  a  rifted  cloud ; 

The  masses  swept  together. 
The  winds  spoke  fierce  and  loud. 

The  miat  upon  the  mountain 
Dropped  down  in  hopeless  rain  ; 

Fell  in  a  bitter  fountain 
Over  the  grioTing  plain« 

IN  THE  SILENT  CITY. 

To  City  men  the  idea  of  silence  being  con- 
nected, in  any  way,  with  the  City  may  ap- 
pear in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous.  They 
are  so  used  to  a  perpetual  excitement  from 
the  time  they  enter  it  to  the  time  they 
leave  it;  they  are  so  infected  with  the 
everlasting  bustle,  the  eternal  jingle  of 
money,  and  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Golden  Calf,  that  quiet  to 


them  would  mean  panic,  and  silence  bank- 
ruptcy. City  men  never  experience  silence 
in  the  City.  Its  silence  has  been  broken 
long  before  they  arrive  at  their  offices  in  the 
morning,  and  its  hum  continues  long  after 
they  have  left  in  the  evening.  The  great 
cauldron  of  commerce  is  bubbling  even 
before  they  commence  their  daily  work, 
and  it  continues  to  simmer  long  after  they 
have  reached  their  mansions  at  South  Ken- 
sington and  Bayswater,  or  their  suburban 
villas  at  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Lewisham, 
Camberwell,  and  Denmark  Hill,  or  their 
river -side  retreats,  anvwhere  you  please 
between  Putney  and  Windsor.  They  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  silence  of  the  City. 
This  knowledge  is  only  given  to  night 
policemen,  to  wakeful  octogenarian  Citj 
housekeepers,  to  bank  watchmen,  and  to 
housebreakers.  On  second  thoughts,  per- 
haps the  latter  class  know  little  of  it;  they 
seldom  go  anywhere  unless  there  is  busi- 
ness to  be  done,  and  although  they  know 
that  there  are  plenty  of  cribs  worth  crack- 
ing in  the  City,  the  whole  place  is  so  watehed 
that  it  renders  their  be-crackment  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  as  well  as  danger. 

The  present  writer,  who  is  neither  a  night 
policeman,  nor  a  wakeful  octogenarian  City 
housekeeper,  nor  a  bank  watehman,  nor  a 
housebreaker,  recently  went  for  a  tour  in 
the  silent  Ci^.  He  had  not  been  to  the 
fancy  ball  at  the  Mansion  House ;  neither 
had  he  been  banqueting  with  the  Most 
Worshipful  Company  of  Serene  Stevedores ; 
nor  had  he  been  dining  with  the  captain 
of  the  guard  at  the  Bank  of  England ;  nor 
was  he  on  his  way  back  from  the  Guards' 
mess  at  the  Tower ;  nor  had  he  arrived  at 
some  unreasonable  hour  by  a  tidal  train  at 
London  Bridge.  He  had  done  none  of  these 
things,  and  yet  there  he  was — no  matter 
why — standing  in  front  of  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor,  just  at  that  period 
when  silence  is  beginning  to  steal  over  the 
City  like  &  mist,  and  settle  down  on  it  like 
a  dense  fog — a  fog  which  seems  to  muffie 
every  voice,  put  india-rubber  tires  round 
aU  the  wheels,  tie  up  every  knocker  with 
white  kid,  shoe  every  horse  with  felt,  and 
every  passer-by  with  Ameiican  goloshes. 

I  find  I  am  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
evening  I  have  selected.  There  is  no  great 
civic  festival  going  on,  my  meditations  will 
not  be  broken  by  the  clatter  of  a  hundred 
carriages,  the  vapid  conversations  of  a 
myriad  of  powdered  footmen,  and  the  flasl 
of  lights  innumerable.  A  competitive  ez< 
amination  in  clock  striking  has  just  beex 
held  by  the  various  steeples  in  the  neigh 
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bourhood.  Eyery  one  has  struck  twelve 
according  to  its  own  time  and  its  own  tnne  ; 
each  in  its  turn  strives  to  impress  upon  the 
silence  that  its  own  is  the  only  right  way 
of  striking,  and  that  it  is  the  only  regular 
and  well-behaved  clock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Such  an  impressive  way  have  all  the 
chimes  of  doing  this,  that  when  a  disgrace- 
fully laggard  clock,  St,  Tympanum-by-the- 
Sideboard,  rings  out  twelve  with  querulous 
distinctness,  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late,  one  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  must 
be  the  steadiest  and  most  accurate  time- 
keeper in  the  City  of  London. 

Your  first  thought,  whilst  standing  upon 
the  kerb-stone  of  what  is,  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, the  busiest  centre  of  London,  is — 
what  can  possibly  have  become  of  all  the 
omnibuses  ?     Do  they  all  sleep  out  of  town 
as  well  as  the  City  merchants  and  City 
clerks  ?      Where,  again,  are  all  the  news- 
paper boys  ?     Where  are  the  disreputable, 
dirty,  ragged    "prisoner's    friends"     who 
always  hang  about  the  pavement  when  the 
court  is  sitting  at  the  Mansion  House  ?"  Is 
anybody  left  in  that  mysterious  cell  under 
the  doek,  from  which  the  prisoner  emerges 
hke  a  jack-in-the-box,   and  to  which  he 
retires,  also  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  puts  the  lid  down  with 
a  sentence  of  six  months'  hard  labour  ?     Is 
any  pne  there,  and  if  so,  what  is  he  think- 
ing about  ?     143  he  determining,  in  his  own 
mind,  to  turn  over  a  new  leai^  and  so  one 
day  to  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ? 
The  clocks  are  commencing  another  com- 
petitive examination,  and  St.  Tympanuju- 
by-the- Sideboard,  which,  by  the  way,  does 
not  shine  at  all  in  striking  the  quarters,  is 
being  run  hard  by  St.  TlK)mas  Tiddlerius, 
and  we  have  no  time  for  idle  speculation ; 
so  take  my  arm,  gentle  reader,  and  let  us 
cross  the  road.     In  the  daytime  we  would 
not  venture  to  do  this  unless  we  had  pre- 
viously insured  our  Kves  heavily  in    the 
Accidental,  but  now  we  could  roll  about 
tlie  road,  or  play  a  game  of  hopscotch  in  it, 
if  we  forgot  our  dignity  in  the  darkness  and 
stillness  of  the  night.     Let  us  coast  round 
the  Bank,  and  dance  gaily  over  the  heaps 
of  treasure  that  are  buried  beneath    our 
feet.     I  wonder  it  has  never  occurred  to 
some  of  those  energetic  people   who  are 
always  pulling  up  the  roadway  under  the 
excuse  of  gas,  water,   or  paving,  to  make 
a  secret  burrow  under  the  Bank,  hoist  up 
treasure  in  buckets   of  mud,   and    carry 
it  away  in   mud-carts,  till   the   Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank    of  England 
awakened  some   fine   morning  and  found 
themselves  bullionless.     I  protest  I  should 


like  to  wander  about  the  interior  of  the 
Bank — with  no  burglarious  intention  let 
it  be  distinctTJ^  understood — and  see  the 
Temple  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  its  silence, 
when  its  high  priests  were  asleep.  I 
should  like  to  wander  through  the  Three 
per  Cent  o£5ce  when  all  the  books  were 
closed,  when  the  brisk  young  clerks  who 
are  so  particular  about  signatures  were 
asleep,  and  when  the  imbecile  old  ladies, 
with  money  in  the  funds,  were  dreaming 
of  the  perils  they  had  gone  through  in 
being  knocked  about  from  beadle  to  clerk, 
and  from  clerk  to  beadle,  in  the  pursuit 
of  dividend ;  to  see  the  Parlour  with  all  the 
chairs  tenantless,  the  entrances  beadleless, 
and  the  Rotunda  silent  as  the  grave.  Are 
there  any  clerks  left  in  charge  all  night  ? 
If  so,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  sleep 
upon  mattresses  of  dividend  warrants,  and 
lay  their  heads  upon  pillows  of  crisp  bank- 
notes. Possibly  the  wraith  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Marshall,  accompanied  by  a  ghostly  Bearer, 
rises  now  and  then  to  haunt  these  unfor- 
tunate watchers  with  demands  impossible 
to  be  satisfied.  Who  shall  say?  It  is 
certain  that  few  things  look  more  inscrut- 
able and  adamantine,  and  none  less  sym- 
pathetic, than  the  outer  walls  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  Grocers'  Hall  as 
we  go  by  —  which  looks  like  a  well- 
endowed  Dissenters'  chapel  in  the  dim 
light,  and  as  if  excellent  dinners  and 
superb  wines  bad  never  been  consumed 
within  its  preoincts*— and  turn  down  Loth- 
bury.  There  is  not  a  soul  stirring  be- 
sides ourselves,  and  the  stock-brokers' 
I  cab-stand  in  Bartholomew  -  lane  is  unte- 
nanted. We  turn  up  Capel-court :  there 
is  no  bellowing  of  bulls,  nor  growling  of 
bears  now ;  our  footsteps  re  -  echo  with 
such  startling  distinctness  that  we  turn 
round  sharply,  thinking  we  are  being  fol- 
lowed, and  that  there  are  other  prowlers 
about  besides  onrselree.  The  fiags  them- 
selves look  BO  innocent  of  speculation  and 
jobbery,  so  fall  of  good  intentions,  that  they 
might  serve  as  paving  -  stones  to  that 
quarter,  to  which  the  descent,  according 
to  classical  authority,  is  so  easy.  As  for 
the  portais  of  the  Stock  Exchange  itself, 
they  appear  to  be  closed  so  tightly  that 
you  wonder  how  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  be  opened  again  at  the  proper  time 
to-morrow  morning.  "  The  House,"  in- 
deed, looks  so  serious,  so  dignified,  so 
severely  respectable,  that  it  might  be  the 
Tomb  of  the  Stocks,  the  sepulchre  of 
shares,  a  mausoleum  for  bubble  companies. 
One   can   hardly  realise  the  fact    that   in 
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a  dosen  hours'  time  these   doors  will  he 

evcrlafitingly  on  the  swing ;  that  a  roaring, 

frantic,  anxions  crowd  will  he  tearing  np 

and  down  the  worn  steps ;  and  that  whai- 

eTer  there  znaj  he  within  the  walls  of  our 

mausoleiun  will  he  galranised  into  feverish 

and  frantic  life.     As  we  turn  to  leave  this 

dismal  court  we  hear  a  species  of  Ore- 

goriaix  chaunt  heing  dismally  crooned,  on  a 

foui-th-rate  concertina,  somewhere  up  on  the 

top  fioor.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  P 

Is  there  an  asylum  for  demented  jobbers 

in  this  quarter,  or  is  it  the  '^  sweet  httle 

cherub  who  sits  up  aloft  and  keeps  watch 

o'er  the  life  of  poor  Stock,"  who  is  giving 

tlii8md«ncboly  performance? 

We  take   our  way  to  the   Royal  Ex- 
change^ for  we  would  fain  see  what  goes  on 
here  at  the  witching  hour  of  night.     Do 
;    the  merchants  of  long  ago  troop  down  here 
after  twelve  o'clock  and  whisper  spectral 
quotations,and  conclude  phantom  bargains  ? 
Does  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
perambulate  the  French,   American,  Spa- 
nish,  Portuguese,    German,    Greek,    and 
Dutch  walks,  attended  by  sprites  in  the 
form  of  gigantic  grasshoppers  frisking  and 
chirruping  gleefully  P     We  pass  in  at  the 
principal  entrance.  We  notice  the  doorway 
to  Lloyd's  closed  hard  and  fast»  as  if  XJoyd 
were  dead,  and  all  the  underwriters  had 
gone  out  of  town  to  attend  his  funeral,,  or 
as  if  Mr.  PlimsoU's  agitation  had  made 
the  insurance  of  ships  illegal,  and  Lloyd 
— who,  by  the  way,  i%  or  was,  Lloyd  ? — 
has  closed  his  establishment  in  despair. 
We  peer  through  the  ornate  iron  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  quadraogle.      The  whole 
place  is  dark  and  deserted.     There  is  not 
even  a  beadle  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
view ;  we  can  just  cat<^  a  ghmpse  of  the 
I  lights  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House  wink- 
ing and  glittering  through  the  western  gate 
on  the  other  side.     A  cold  blast  comes 
whirhng*  through  the  elaborate  gates;    it 
chiJls   us — ^we  walk  briskly  away  acroas 
ComhiU    and    enter    Change-alley.      We 
pause  beneath  the  shadow  of  Garraway's, 
and   think  how  the   neighbourhood  must 
be  haunted  with  the  uneasy  spirits  of  the 
mad   dabblers  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
There  is  a  light  in  the  windows  of  a  bank- 
ing-house giving  on  the  alley.     What  is 
going  on  ?     Are  fraudulent  directors  cook- 
ing accounts,  or  is  it  merely  a  staff  o^  hard- 
workedclerks  "on  the  balance?"  It  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.      It  is  simply  some 
men  whitewashing  the  interior  of  the  office. 
You  see  time  is  so  precious  in  the  City 
tliat  they  cazmot  afford  to  sacrifice  even  a 
moment  for  cleanliness  and  beautification. 


Hence  bankers  are  compelled  to  do  their, 
work  by  day,  and  their  washing  by  night. 
The  whitewashers  do  hot  seem  to  like  their 
job :  they  are  depressed;  they  do  not  whistle 
blithely,  and  slap  the  ceihng  merrily  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  healthy  whitewashers. 
They  do  their  work  stealthily,  as  if  white- 
washing were  a  capital  offence,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  being  discovered  every 
moment.  We  jump  up  and  tap  playfully 
at  the  window:  the  w^hitewasher  starts 
and  peers  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise:  he  looks  scared,  and  no  doubt 
thinks  he  has  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Craggs,  Sir  John  Blunt,  or  any  ono 
of  the  wild  speculators  who  flourished  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Out  into  Lom- 
bard-street —  Lombard-street,  dark,  sad^ 
and  silent.  There  are  no  anxious  crowds 
josthng  one  another,  no  doors  continually 
on  the  swing,  like  popular  gin-shops  in  a 
low    neighbourhood,    aa    happy    mortals 

E lunge  wildly  in  to  drink  of  the  Pactolean 
mnt;  no  rustle  of  bank-^oteSi  no  auri- 
ferous jingle  of  sovereigns,  no  pleasant 
song  with  the  refrain  of  "  Owlyeravit." 
This  happy  hunting-ground  of  Thomas 
Tiddler  mig^it  just  as  well  be  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara,  for  all  the  use  it  would 
be  to  me  at  the  present  moment  if  I  wanted 
to  get  a  cheque  cashed.  Why  should  bank-* 
ing  operations  be  confined  to  the  hours  be« 
tween  nine  a.m.  and  four  p.h.^  and  why 
should  not  bankers  have  a  clerk  for  noc- 
turnal duty,  on  the  principle  of  the  inn- 
keepers, who  have  a  porter  up  all  night  P 
Supposing  I  were  to  ring,  the  bell  and 
present  a  properly  signed  cheque,  at  one 
of  these  banks,  is  it  likely  that  some 
ancient  housekeeper  would  come  down  with 
a  weird  cloak  throv?n  over  her  night- 
dress, and  give  me  the  change  P  I  think  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  night  watchman 
would  awake  suddenly  from  hia  slumber, 
and  that  I  should.  fi.nd  myself  without  delay 
in  charge  of  the  nearest  policeman. 

The  silence  increases*  We  can  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  measured  tread  of  the  police- 
man at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  we 
feel  compelled  to  speak  in  whispers,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  overhear  our  con- 
vei^sation.  There  is  no  one  about,  there 
are  no  roystorers  and  no  revellers;  the 
thunder  of  late  trains  has  entirely  died 
away,  and  the  thunder  of  early  ones  has 
not  commenced.  In  the  whole  length  of 
Fenchurch-street  wo  encounter  but  one 
person,  and  he  is  a  stalwart  Irish  gentle- 
man who  has  charge  of  some  works  in  con- 
nexion with  pulhng  up  the  roadway,  or 
illuminating  an  ancient  lantern,  or  keeping 
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a  very  black  cutty  pipe  in  fiill  blast,  we  can- 
not tell  exactly  which.  Mincing-lane,  gayest 
and  most  varied  of  the  many  retreats  of 
commerce,  is  the  most  deserted  and  dismal 
quarter  we  have  yet  visited,  and  we 
shudder  as  we  see  our  faces  reflected  in 
ghostly  fashion  in  the  vast  plate  glasses  of 
the  office  windows,  as  we  pass  by.  The 
most  curious  part  is  that  there  is  no 
sign,  no  vestige  of  the  vast  business  con- 
ducted here,  remaining.  Who  would  ever 
dream  of  the  sales  of  every  description 
that  are  going  on  in  this  lane  daily  P  Of 
rice,  of  sugar,  of  pepper,  of  nutmegs,  of 
cinnamon,  of  tea,  of  coffee,  of  indigo,  of 
hides,  of  ginger,  of  logwood,  of  shellac,  of 
gum  benjamin,  of  myrabolams,  of  nutgalls, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  of  which  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  catalogues  which  look 
like  serious  play-bills  run  to  seed.  Not  a 
sign  of  any  of  these  things  is  to  be  seen. 
We  can  gaze  right  into  some  of  the  offices, 
and  see  that  they  seem  to  be  swept  and 
cleared,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  let 
to-morrow  morning.  The  dismal  passage 
by  the  Commercial  Sale  Booms  looks  more 
dismal  than  ever,  as  we  gaze  through  the 
iron  gate  and  note  the  one  lamp  fitfully 
flickering?  in  what  appears  to  be  the  en- 
trance  to  some  third-rotTbaths.  We  drift 
into  Mark-lane,  and  find  there  the  silence 
to  be  even  more  intense ;  we  can  distinctly 
hear  the  tick  of  a  clock  within  a  house  as 
we  pass  by.  We  gaze  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  Com  Exchange :  it  looks  like 
a  bankrupt  railway  station,  about  to  be 
converted  into  a  literary  institution.  The 
st^mds  seem  as  if  they  were  going  to  be 
transformed  into  reading-desks  and  news- 
paper slopes,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
grain  of  com  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the 
premises.  We  become  objects  of  suspicion 
to  a  policeman,  who  evidently  thinks  we 
want  to  break  into  the  Com  Exchange : 
we  move  on,  and  descend  a  somewhat 
steep  and  tortuous  lane,  and  find  ourselves 
in  Thames-street.  Here  we  are  in  a  region 
of  cellar-flaps,  which  groan  dismally  or 
wheeze  asthmatically,  in  different  keys, 
as  we  pass  over  them.  We  turn  our  faces 
westward  and  pass  the  Custom  House.  It 
looks  as  if  the  freest  of  free  trade  had 
been  established ;.  as  if  all  duties,  inwards 
and  outwards,  were  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  whole  building  converted  into  one  vast 
creche  for  poor  children,  in  which  all  the 
inmates  went  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock. 
There  are  no  lights  to  be  seen  except  in  a 
couple  of  windows  on  the  top  floor.  Who 
is  this  burning  the  midnight  gas,  I  wonder  ? 
Is  it   a   surveyoivgenexaly   an  inspector- 


general,  a  comptroller  of  accounts,  a  land- 
ing waiter,  a  searcher,  or  a  jerquer  ?  I  have 
rather  an  idea  that  it  must  be  a  jerquer. 
I  have  not,  of  course,  the  least  notion  what 
a  jerquer  is ;  except  that  he  must  be  some- 
thing very  mysterious,  and,  I  should  opine, 
more  likely  than  any  one  else,  to  carry 
on  his  operations  at  two  in  the  morning. 
We  meet  a  dilapidated  chiffonier,  who  is 
grubbing  about  amongst  the  rubbish  heaps, 
and  he  is  evidently  very  much  scared  at 
finding  two  tolerably  respectable-looking 
individuals  on  his  own  ground  so  early  in 
the  morning.  We  pass  through  BiUings- 
gate  Market,  but  we  are  too  early,  there  is 
no  one  astir  yet ;  but  the  bright  light 
glimmering  in  the  upper  windows  of  a 
certain  famous  hostelry,  close  to  the  river, 
indicates  that  in  an  hour's  time  the  place 
will  be  busy  enough.  In  Darkhouse-lane 
we  meet  an  individual,  something  be- 
tween a  decayed  merman  and  a  pinchbeck 
Diogenes,  who  is  carrying  a  lantern,  and 
talking  to  himself,  and  under  the  church  of 
St.  Magnus  we  meet  a  misanthropic  sca- 
venger who  is  talking  to  his  horses  some- 
thing about  "  Hullywhoop."  These  are 
the  only  persons  we  encounter.  And  yet, 
in  a  little  while,  this  thoroughfare  ni\\  be 
crammed  with  waggons,  porter  will  jostle 
porter,  and  each  vie  with  the  other  in 
the  depth  and  variety  of  his  objurgations. 
There  will  be  shouting  and  screaming; 
there  will  be  a  loading  and  unloading  of 
merchandise;  warehouse  doors  will  be 
thrown  open;  shops  will  display  their 
wares,  and  the  whirr  and  whiz  of  the 
crane  will  be  heard  without  ceasing.  And 
yet,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  as  quiet 
and  deserted  as  the  back  street  of  a  small 
cathedral  town.  There  are  noisome  odours 
as  of  decomposed  fish,  of  decayed  fruit, 
and  of  bilge  water.  There  is  an  irritating 
dust  containing  splinters  of  straw,  which 
our  friend  the  scavenger  has  distributed  in 
the  ardour  of  his  occupation.  Let  us  go 
up  the  steps  on  to  London  Bridge,  and  seo 
if  we  can  get  a  breath  of  fr^sh  air. 

Up  the  dirty,  greasy,  disreputable  steps 
we  pick  our  way  gingerly.  There  we  find 
one  or  two  poor  creatures,  one  or  two  poor 
women  in  rags,  sleeping  so  soundly,  en- 
joying a  few  hotlrs'  fitful  oblivion,  only  to 
wake  up  and  find  life  more  wretched  than 
ever.  Tread  softly,  hush  your  voice ;  do 
not  let  us  take  away  the  small  scrap  of 
comfort  that  oblivion  alone  can  give.  The 
bridge  is  almost  deserted,  for  the  scavengers 
have  finished  their  work;  there  are  no 
vehicles  oh  it,  so  you  have  every  chance  of 
crossing  without    seeing    the    proverbial 
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grey  horse.    There  is  a  policeman  on  one 
side  of  the  way  and  a  young  lady  in  a  red 
shawl  on  the  other,  and  one  or  two  shape- 
less masses — ^it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  sex 
they  belong — cronch  on  the  stone  seats 
here  and  there.    We  find  a  seat  that  is 
untenanted,  and  we  lean  over  the  parapet, 
and  gaze  down-stream  at  the  lights  wink- 
ing in  the  dark  night,  and  glittering  in 
the  black  liver  as  it  hnrries  to  the  sea. 
Far  away  cUwn  the  Pool  can  we  trace 
them ;  down  past  the  Tower,  through  the 
groves  of  masts  and  the  tangle  of  cord- 
age, past  the  forest  of  Dockdom,  th»  pic- 
turesque shores  of  Wapping,  and  as  far  as 
Limehouse  can  we  see  the  tiny  glitter  of 
lamps,  like  fallen  stars  in  the  distance. 
Here  and  there  we    notice   a  red  or  a 
green  light,  marking  the  situation  of  some 
pier  or  station ;  there  are  no  busy  boats 
about,  no  fussy  penny  steamers  to  break 
the  ceaseless  swirl  of  the  dark  river  as  it 
hurries  away  from  the  silent  City.     There 
is  nothing  to  check  the  monotonous  rush 
of  its  onward  course.     Stay,  what  is  that 
hiack  mysterious  boat  th9.t  is  hovering  about, 
and  shattering  the  long  lines  of   lamp- 
reflections.     !b  it  the  police  boat?     Or 
is  it  the  orafb  of  some  aquatic  burglar? 
What  is  that   they  are   towing  astern? 
They  break  the  silence  of  the  night  by 
shoutuig.     There  is  some  sign  of  life  on 
board  the  Hull  steamer  at  Fresh  Wharf; 
there  is  a  clanking  of  chains,  and  a  faint 
steam  issuing  from  her  funnel;   a  heavy 
waggon  has  just  lumbered  over  the  bridge 
in  the  direction  of  the  Borough  Market,  and 
a  coaple  of  cabs  have  clattered  along  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  there  are  sounds  as  of 
the  shunting  of  carriages,  and  bumping  of 
turn-tables  in  the  Cannon- street  Station. 
The  spell  is  broken.  Here  comes  an  empty 
hansom.     Let  us  jump  into  it,  and  dnve 
home,  for  in  a  little  while  the  City  will  be 
no  longer  silent,  but  will  wake  up  to  that 
feverish  anxiety  of  speculation,  to  the  ever- 
lasting fighting  and  struggling  for  so  much 
per  cent,  to  trade,  to  barter,  to  profit  and 
to  loss,  which  will  last  as  long  as  Commerce 
lives,   and  until  Enterprise  retires  from 
business. 


GOOD  OLD  ENGLISH  FARE. 


At  a  moment  when  the  School  of  Cookery 
is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
schools  in  England,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to 
a>^certain  the  rise  and  origin  of  that  peculiar 
Iheoiy  of  plain  ifood  which  exercises  an  un- 
questioned supremacy  over  the  affections 


of  Englishmen.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  this  country  the  example  of  the 
more  elevated  ranks,  so  omnipotent  in  other 
questions  of  fashion,  has  entirely  failed  to 
influence  the  rank  and  file  of  Englishmen 
on  the  one  great  subject  of  cookery.  The 
coarse  food  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  has  not 
only  survived  the  shock  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  but  has,  in  spite  of  continental 
innovations,  gained  perceptible  ground 
over  "kickshaws"  and  "messes"  during 
the  last  two  centuries. 

Plain  roast  and  boiled  have  fought  their 
way  up  in  the  world,  and  the  food  of  the 
people  finds  &vour  in  the  sight  of  those 
whose  ample  means  command  the  resources 
of  an  elaborate  cuisine.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  Normans  introduced 
into  this  country  a  system  of  cookery  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  it  appears  strange 
to  the  antiquarian  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Norman  school  should  have  become 
completely  obscured  during  the  last  century 
— ^a  period  of  heavy  coarse  eating,  and  hard 
drinking,  in  all  classes  of  society.  Com- 
pared with  the  banquets  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  repasts  of  the 
last  century  sink  into  insignificance.  At 
the  tables  of  the  early  Norman  kings  pro- 
fdse  quantity  was  exhibited,  and,  despite 
the  occasional  use  of  coarse  material,  the 
excellence  of  the  cookery  throws  into  the 
shade  the  puny  efforts  of  later  epochs. 

The  monasteries  were  not  only  the  de- 
positories of  what  little  learning  had  sur- 
vived the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  but 
served  also  as  cuHnary  libraries.  A  spirit  of 
magnificent  hospitality  was  maintained,  and 
many  instances  are  given  of  the  generous 
profusion  exhibited  by  great  ecclesiastics. 
When  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,  was  in- 
stalled in  1309,  six  thousand  persons  were 
entertained,  and  the  dishes  served  up  on 
that  occasion  amounted  to  three  thousand. 
Robert  Winchelsey,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, provided  daUy  victuals  for  five  thou- 
sand poor  people,  and  immense  crowds  of 
the  sick  and  infirm,  who  were  unable  to 
attend  at  his  gate,  were  supplied  with  neces- 
saries at  their  own  houses.  With  the  sym- 
pathetic feeling  of  true  "  bons  vivants"  the 
churchmen  of  the  day  did  not  forget  their 
own  repasts,  and  the  magnitude  and  por- 
tentous length  of  these  entertainments  gave 
rise  to  the  following  anecdote : 

"  An  Italian,  having  a  sute  here  in  Eng- 
lande  to  the  archbishoppe  of  Yorke,  that 
then  was,  and  commynge  to  Yorke,  when 
one  of  the  prebendaries  there  brake  his 
breade,  as  they  terme  it,  and  thereupon 
made  a  solemne   longe  diner,    the  which 
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perhaps  began  at  eleven  and  continued 
well  nigh  till  fowcr  in  the  afternoone,  at 
the  whiche  diner  thk  bishoppe  was.  It 
fortuned  that  as  they  were  sette  the  Italian 
knockt  at  the  gate,  tmto  whom  the  porter, 
perceiving  his  errand,  answered  that  my 
lord  bishoppe  was  at  diner.  The  Italian 
departed  and  returned  betwixte  twelve  and 
one;  the  porter  answered,  they  were  yet 
at  diner.  He  came  again  at  two  of  the 
dock ;  the  porter  told  hym  they  had  not 
half  dined.  He  came  at  three  a  clocke, 
fento  whom  the  porter  in  a  heat  answered 
never  a  worde,  but  ohurlishlie  did  shntte 
the  gates  upon  hym.  Whereupon  others 
told  the  Itahan  that  ther  was  no  speaking 
with  my  lord  almoste  all  that  dale  for  the 
solejnne  diner  sake.  The  gentilman  Italian, 
wonderyng  much  at  such  a  long  sitting, 
and  greatly  greved  because  he  could  not 
then  speake  with  the  archbyshoppe's  grace, 
departed  straight  towards  London ;  and 
leayying  the  dispatch  of  his  matters  with 
a  dere  frende  of  his,  tdke  his  journey  to- 
wards Italic.  Three  yeres  after,  it  hap- 
pened that  an  JBnglishman  came  to  Rome, 
with  whom  this  Italian  by  phaunce  fallying 
acquainted,  aeked  hym  if  he  knewe  the 
archbishoppe  of  Yorke.  The  Englishman 
fiaid,  he  knewe  hym  right  well.  *  I  praye 
you  tell  me,'  quoth  the  Italian,  *  hath  that 
archbishoppe  yet  dined  ?*'* 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  a  costly 
business  to  ask  a  few  friends  to  dinner. 
They  were  not  content  "to  eat  and  drink  at 
the  expense  of  the  host,  but  fully  expected 
— if  the  banquet  partook  of  a  ceremonial 
character — ^to  carry  away  something  more 
negotiable  than  a  headache  or  an  indiges; 
tion.  They  looked  forward  with  a  keen 
financial  appetite  to  gifts  of  silver  vessels, 
falcons,  coats  of  mail,  goodly  horses, 
"  certain  gemmes,  by  curious  art  sette  in 
gold ;  of  pnrple  and  cloth- of-gold  for  men's 
apparell."  Imagine  a/  dinner-party  of  the 
present  day  at  which  cups  and  covers, 
weight  -  carrying  hunters,  bracelets  and 
bangles  should  be  distributed  between  the 
courses,  and  from  which  no  guest  should 
be  permitted  to  depart  until  he  had 
accepted  sufficient  cloth  to  make  him  a  new 
suit !  Ancient  banquets  were  not  only  ex- 
pensive but  cumbrous.  Many  inconvenient 
ceremonies  contributed  to  lengthen  the 
hours  consecrated  to  gastronomy.  Certain 
dishes  were  brought  in  by  a  regular  pro- 
cession, the  boar's  head  by  a  deputation  of 
domestics,  and  the  peacock  by  a  contingent 
of  fair  dames.  The  peacock  was  styled 
"  the  food  of  lovers  and  the  meat  of  lords." 


It  was  roasted  and  served  up  whole,  covered 
after  dressing  with  the  skin  and  feathers,  the 
comb  entire,  and  the  tail  spread.  Sometimes 
the  noble  bird  was  covered  with  gold  leaf 
instead  of  its  feathers,  but  the  prevailing 
taste  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
peacock  in  full  plttmage.  This  trinmph  of 
cuHnary  decoration  was  achieved  in  this 
wise : 

**At  a  feeste  roiall  pecokkes  shall  be 
dight  on  this  manner.  Take  and  flee  off 
the  skjmne  with  the  fedurs,  tayle  and 
nekke,  and  the  bed  thereon ;  then  take  the 
skyn  with  all  the  fedurs,  and  lay  hit  on  a 
table  abrode ;  and  strawe  thereon  grounden 
comyn;  then  take  the  pecokke  and  roste 
hym,  and  endore  hym  with  rawe  zolkes  of 
egges ;  and  when  he  is  rested,  take  hym  of, 
and  let  hym  coole  awhile,  and  take  and 
sowe  hym  in  his  skyn,  and  gilde  his  combe, 
and  so  serve  hym  forttie  with  the  last 
conrs." 

Edward  the  Third  dispensed  a  romantic 
hospitality,  wherein  eating  and  drinking, 
tournaments  and  love-making,  were  agree- 
ably mingled  ;  but  it  was  nnder  the  reign 
of  his  immediate  successor,  Richard  the 
Second,  that  the  magnificent  prodigality  of 
royal  entertainments  rose  to  its  greatest 
height.  The  cost  of  these  banquets  was 
enormous,  and  the  salaries  of  tne  cooks 
—  if  they  were  ever  paid  —  must  have 
greatly  helped  to  lighten  the  royal  coffers. 
Two  thousand  cooks  and  three  hundred 
servitors  were  required  to  dress  food  for, 
and  wait  upon,  the  ten  thousand  visitors 
who  daily  attended  the  court.  To  furnish 
food  for  this  almost  incredible  nnmber  of 
guests,  twenty-eight  oxen,  three  hundred 
sheep,  myriads  of  fowls,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  game,  were  immolated  daily. 

Richard  the  Second  was  not  only  a  mag- 
nificent host,  but  a  true  epicure,  and  it  was 
during  his  reign  that  the  celebrated  Forme 
of  Cury  was  compiled  by  his  master  cooks, 
A.D.  1390.  This  curious  vellum  roll  contained 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  formuloB  for 
the  concoction  of  the  dishes  most  in  favour 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centmy. 
Apparently  the  master  cooks  were  not  the 
sole  authors  of  this  curious  work,  as  it  was 
compiled  by  "assent  and  avysem^it  of 
maisters  of  phisik  and  of  philosophie," 
who  dwelt  in  the  court  of  ifcing  Richard. 
"  First  it  techith  a  man  for  to  make  com- 
mune pottages,  and  commnne  meetis  for 
howshold  as  they  shold  be  made,  craftly 
and  holsomly.  Aftirward  it  techith  for  to 
make  curious  potages,  and  meetes,  and 
sotiltees  for  alle  maner  of  states,  both  bye 
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and  lowe."  The  roll  is  preceded  by  a  table 
of  contents  to  "  teche  a  man  witbonte 
taryyng  to  fynd  what  meete  that  hym  lust 
for  to  have." 

The  enduring  qualities  of  certain  popular 
French  dishes  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  Forme  of  Cury.  Our  Gallic  neighbours 
have  proved  the  conservative  nature  of 
their  instincts  by  retaining  even  unto  this 
day  their  fondness  for  cabbage-soup.  The 
ancient  recipe  stands  thus : 

"  Caboches  (cabbages)  in  potage. — Take 

caboches  and  quarter  hem,  and  seeth  hem 

in  gode  broth  -with  oynonns  y  mynced  and 

the  whybe  of  lekes  y  slyt  and  corve  (cut) 

Bmale  and  do  thereto  safronn  and  salt  and 

force  it  with  powder  douce  (allspice)." 

Bamug  the  saffron — a  pestilent  ingre- 
dient of  medis?val  cookery— this  recipe 
differs  but  little  from  those  now  in  use. 

Rabbits  and  chickens  were  treated  in  this 
wise: 

"  Gonnynges  (rabbits)  in  gravey. — ^Take 
connynges.  Smite  hem  to  pecys.  Parboile 
hem,  and  drawe  hem  with  a  gode  broth, 
with  almandes  blanched  and  brayed.  Do 
(put)  thereinne  sugar  and  powdor  gynger 
and  boyle  it,  and  the  flessh  therewith. 
Flocr  it  with  sugar,  and  with  powder 
gynger,  and  serve  forth." 

H^bbits  were  also  converted  into  a  dish 
called: 

"  Egurdouce  (aigre-doux,  sour-sweet). — 
Take  connynges  or  kydde,  and  smyte  hem 
on  pecys   rawe,   and  frye  hem  in  white 
grece.     Take  raysons    of    corrance    (cur- 
rants), and  frye  hem,  take  oynonns,  par- 
,.  hoile  hem,  and  hewe  hem  smale,  and  frye 
1\  hem ;  take  red  wyne,  sugar  with  powdor 
of  pepor,  of  gynger  of  canel  (cinnamon), 
salt  and  cast  thereto,  and  let  it  seeth  with 
a  gode  quantite  of  white  grece,  and  serve 
it  forth." 

This  dish  was  probably  called  sour-sweet 
from  there  being  no  trace  of  anything  sour 
in  its  composition.  Most  of  the  recipes 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury  recommend  the  use 
of  sugar  and  ginger,  where  those  condi- 
menta  would  be  suppressed  by  Monsieur* 
Gouffe. 

Hoche-pot,  or  hotch-potch,  'had  also  its 
mcdiiBval  representative : 

"Gees  in  hoggepot. — Take  gees  and 
smyte  hem  on  pecys.  Cast  hem  in  a  pot ; 
do  thereto  half  wyne  and  half  water ;  and 
do  thereto  a  gode  quantite  of  oynonns 
and  erbest  (herbs).  Set  it  over  the  fyre, 
and  cover  it  fast.  Make  a  layor  (mix- 
ture) of  brede  and  blode,  and  lay  it  there- 
with.   Do  thereto  powdor  fort   (a  mix- 


ture of  the  stronger  spices),  and  serve  it 
fort." 

The  digestive  organs  of  our  ancestors 
were  probably  equad  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  them  by  stewed  goose — apparently  a 
powerful  dish — but  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions recommended  by  King  Bichani*s  cook 
are  exceedinglv  delicate,  as,  for  instance, 
**blank-mang,''^  a  very  different  dish  to  the 
opaque  kind  of  jelly  now  served  under  the 
name  of  blanc-mange  i 

"  Blank-mang. — ^Take  capons  and  seeth 
bem,  thenne  take  hem  up.  Take  almandes 
blanched.  GJrynd  hem,  and  alay  (mix)  hem 
up  with  the  same  broth.  Cast  the  mylk  in 
ft  pot.  Waisshe  rys  and  do  thereto,  and  let 
it  seeth.  Thanne  take  brawne  of  caponns, 
teere  it  small  and  do  thereto.  Take  white 
greeoe,  sugar,  and  salt,  and  east  thereinne. 
Lat  it  seeth.  Then  messe  it  forth  and 
florish  (garnish)  it  with  aneys  in  confyt 
rede,  other  whyte  (amiseed  confectioned, 
Ted  or  white),  and  with  almandes  fryed  in 
oyle,  and  serve  it  forth." 

Dishes  of  this  nature  explain  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  raw  material  in 
mediaeval  kitchens,  and  also  throw  a  light 
upon  the  cause  of  the  impecuniosity  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that' the  confection  of  "pur^"  of  vege- 
tables was  not  unknown  in  the  days  of  Wat 
Tyler.  "  Peerey  of  peson"  is  simply  Nor- 
man English  for  a  puree  de  pois,  or  green 
pea  soup,  a  dish  not  unknown  to  the  ban- 
quets of  to-day.  The  Crusades  had  added 
t»  sauces  of  Western  Europe  that  known 
as: 

**  Sawse  Sarzyne(Saracen  sauce). — Take 
heppes  (hips)  and  make  hem  olene.  Take 
almandes  blanched.  Fry  hem  in  oyle,  and 
bray  hem  in  a  mortar  with  heppes.  Drawe 
it  up  with  rede  wyne,  and  do  thereinne 
sugar  ynowhg  (enough)  with  powder  fort. 
Lat  it  be  stondyng  (stiff),  and  alay  it  with 
floer  of  rys,  and  color  it  with  alkenet,  and 
messe  it  forth,  and  florish  (garnish)  it  with 
pomegarnet.  If  thou  wilt,  in  flesshe  day, 
seeth  capons,  and  take  the  brawn  and  teso 
hem  smal  and  do  put  thereto,  and  make 
the  lico  (liquor)  of  this  broth." 

Cooks  of  Chaucer's  day  took  small  ac- 
count of  capons.  They  constantly  recom- 
mend the  student  to  take  capons  and 
"smyte  hem  in  pecyR,"  or  "hewe  hem  in 
gobbets,"  or  tease  them  small  er  bray  them 
in  a  mortar.  Almonds  also  appear  to  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  best 
dishes.  Almonds  must  have  cost  a  startling 
price  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  tran- 
sit was  necessarily  slow,  difficult,  and  dan- 
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gerons.  Many  of  the  dishes  of  *'  fysshe" 
were  highly  elaborated.  Among  others  we 
find  a  recipe  for  making  salmon  into  a  kind 
of  thick  soup  or  puree,  with  almonds,  milk, 
and  rice-flonr.  Chysanne  was  a  fish  stew 
scientifically  prepared.  Laumpreys  were 
served  in  what  was  then  called  galyntyne 
— a  hot  preparation  very  different  fix)m  the 
galantine  of  modem  days.  The  strict  ob- 
servation of  fast  days  accounts  for  the  large 
space  devoted  to  fish  cookery,  and  for  the 
strange  fishes,  such  as  conger,  sturgeon, 
and  porpoise,  set  down  in  the  list  of  de- 
licacies. The  authors  of  King  Bichard's 
cookery-book  knew  well  how  to  dress 
^'  oysters  in  gravey,"  to  make  mussel-broth, 
and  to  make  ''cawder*— a  sort  of  thick 
soup — of  these  shell-fish.  They  also  give 
sundry  recipes  for  making  white  and  brown 
sauces  for  capons,  and  recommend  the 
roasted  and  pounded  livers  of  the  fowl  for 
making  *'  sawse  noyre,"  surely  an  excellent 
plan.  We  also  discover  that  rissoles  and 
croustades  were  not  unknown  to  these 
artists,  who  give  the  following  recipe  for : 

"  Daryols. — Take  creme  of  cowe,  mylke 
of  almandes.  Do  thereto  ayren  (eggs) 
with  sugar,  safronn,  and  salt.  Meddle  it 
yfere  (mix  it  thoroughly).  Do  it  in  a 
cofiyn  of  two  ynche  depe,  bake  it  wel,  and 
serve  it  forth." 

It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the 
Forme  of  Cury  we  find  it  impossible  to 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  plain  food. 
When  anything  is  to  be  boiled  we  are  told 
to  "  seeth  it  in  a  gode  broth,"  or  a  court 
bouillon  made  of  wine  and  water.  Roast- 
ing is  only  spoken  of  as  a  preliminary  to 
some  operation  of  a  more  complicated  de- 
scription, and  broils  are  not  mentioned.  Meat 
roasted  and  boiled  was  apparently  left  to 
'*  those  of  the  meaner  sort,"  for  so  far  as 
we  can  discover  the  great  lords  contented 
themselves  with  stews,  hashes,  and  made 
dishes  generally. 

A  curious  roll,  which  bears  the  date  of 
1381,  differs  but  slightly  in  style  of  cookery, 
but  much  in  spelling,  from  the  Forme  of 
Cury.  This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
philosopher,  for  the  author  declares  that 
*'  cookery  is  the  best  medicine."  The  Eng- 
lish of  this  artist  is,  however,  so  peculiar, 
that  we  shall  only  extract  one  recipe,  that 
for  making  furmenty,  still  a  favourite 
Easter  dish  in  the  western  counties.  It 
will  be  observed  that  "nym"  in  1381 
signified  simply  '*take,"  and  had  not 
yet  acquired  its  later  meaning  "  steal." 
Shakespeare  clearly  applies  the  word  to 
Falstafi''s  follower  in  the  latter  signification. 


"For  to  make  furmenty.— Nym  clene 
wete  (wheat),  and  bray  it  in  a  mortar  well, 
that  the  holys  (hulls)  gon  al  of  and  sejt 
(seeth)  yt  til  yt  breste  and  nym  yt  up  and 
lat  yt  kele  (cool)  and  nym  f ayre  trescb 
broth  and  swete  mylke  of  almandys  or  swete 
mylke  of  kyne  and  temper  yt  al.  And 
nym  the  yolkys  of  eyryn  (eggs).  Boyle  it 
a  lityl  and  set  yt  adon  (down)  and  messe 
it  forthe  wyth  fat  venyson  and  fresche 
moton." 

The  mention  of  fresh  mutton  may  pro- 
voke a  smile,  until  we  recollect  that,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  both  sheep  and  oxen  were 
slaughtered  in  the  autumn  and  salted  for 
the  winter.  Stall-feeding  was  almost  un- 
known, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  lived  upon 
salted  meat,  that  is  to  say  when  they  got  any 
meat  at  all.  In  the  days  of  cattle-lifting,  it 
was  doubtless  a  great  comfort  to  the  owner 
of  lands  and  beeves  to  get  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  possible  salted,  and  safely  stowed 
before  the  approach  of  winter. 

Even  'at  this  early  date  the  art  of  lard- 
ing was  well  known,  and  is  recommended 
for  "  cranvs  and  herons,  peookys  and  par- 
trigohiB."  In  the  acc^^t  o!  ihe  gUt 
feast  at  the  enthronisation  of  the  *'  reve- 
rende  father  in  Grod  George  Novell  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Chauncelour  of  Eng- 
lande,  in  the  YI  yere  of  the  raigne  of  Kyng 
Edwarde  the  fourth"  we  find  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  favour  in  which  strange  edibles 
were  then  held.  Among  the  goodly  pro- 
vision made  for  the  banquet  we  find  enu- 
merated in  addition  to  one  thousand  sheep, 
one  hundred  and  four  oxen,  three  hundred 
and  four  "  veales"  and  a  like  number  of 
**porkes,"  four  hundred  swans,  six  -wild 
bulls,  one  hundred  and  four  peacocks,  two 
hundred  and  four  cranes,  a  like  number  of 
bitterns,  four  hundred  herons,  a  thousand 
egrets,  one  hundred  curlews,  and  twelve 
"  porposes  and  scales." 

At  this  sublime  feast  the  **Earle  of 
Warwicke"  officiated  as  steward,  and  the 
guests  were  placed  at  various  tables  ac- 
cording to  rank.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  great  occasion  the  bills  of 
fare  graduated  in  like  proportion  as  was . 
done  at  the  enthronisation  feast  of  William , 
Warham  in  1504  | 

At  all  these  ceremonial  banquets  a  most 
important  place  was  filled  by  "  sotiltees.*' 
These  were  curious  devices  mainly  in  sugar 
and  pastry,  and  adorned  either  with  the . 
arms  of  the  host,  or  with  allegorical  groups 
more  or  less  germane  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  lengthy  descriptions  of  these  sotiltccs 
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leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  skill  of  the  ancient 
confectioners,  who  expended  much  time  and 
skill  in  the  building  of  these  singular 
edifices.  ^ 

That  the  art  of  cookery  should  have  de- 
clined rapidly  in  England  afber  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  appears  singular,  but  it  is 
vain  to  seek  in  the  records  of  later  banquets 
for  the   magnificence    that    distinguished 
those  of  an  earlier  date.     Dropping  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  we  find  that 
coarse  food  had  almost  entirely  supplanted 
the  delicate  dishes  of  the  mediasval  cooks, 
and  about  the  reign  of  the  king  who  was 
puzzled  by  an  apple  dumpling  the  culinary 
art  sank,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.   Perhaps 
this  decadence  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  coane  tastes  of  the  Georges,  of  whom 
the  first  liked  stale  oysters,  and  the  last,  in 
spite  of  his  pretended  refinement,  was  a 
gross  feeder,  who  preferred  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  onion  sauce  to  the  loftiest  in- 
spirations of  his  chef.    It  would,  however, 
be  un&ir  not  to  admit  that  the  splendid 
quality  of  English  meat  and  vegetables  has 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  national  indiffe- 
rence to  refined  oookerr.     The  raw  ma- 
terial is  so  good  in  itself  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  spoil  it.     Hence  has  arisen  a 
barbarous  indifierence  to  the  culinary  art 
which  is  often  denounced  in  this  country 
as  a  mere  device  for  making    bad  food 
palatable.      Foreign    travel,    however,   is 
gradually  producing    a    reaction    in   our 
national  cuisine,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  School  of  Cookery  at  South  Kensing^n 
will  probably  do  much  to  introduce  not 
only  economy  but  elegance  to  the  tables 
of  England. 

WILLING  TO  DIB. 

•r  nx  ADIBOB  OW  •*TBB  BOBI  JLVD  THB  KXT." 

CHAPTER  LXIX.  A  8EABCH. 

Ths  funeral  was  over ;  but  the  old  house 
of  Dorracleugh  was  not  quiet  again  till  the 
night  fell,  and  the  last  tenant  had  swal- 
lowed his  last  draught  of  beer,  and  mounted 
and  rode  away,  through  the  mist,  to  his 
distant  £arm  over  the  fells. 

The  moon  shope  peacefully  over  mere 
and  fell,  and  on  the  time-worn  church  of 
Golden  Friars,  and  through  the  window, 
on  to  the  grey  flags,  that  lie  over  Str  Harry 
Kokestone.  Never  did  she  keep  sercner 
watch  over  the  first  night  of  a  mortal's  sleep 
in  his  last  narrow  bed. 

Eicliard   Marston  saw  this  pure  li^ht. 


and  musing,  looked  from  the  window.  It 
shone,  he  thought,  over  his  wide  e^te. 
Beyond  the  mere,  all  but  Clusted,  for  many 
a  mile,  was  his  own.  At  this  side,  away  in 
the  direction  of  distant  Haworth,  a  broad 
principality  of  moss  and  heath,  with  scat- 
tered stretches  of  thin  arable  and  pasture, 
ran  side  by  side  with  the  Mardykes  estate, 
magnificent  in  vastness,  if  not  in  rental. 

His  dreams  were  not  of  feudal  hospi- 
tality and  the  hearty  old-world  life.  His 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  lonely  Dor- 
racleugh. Ambition  built  his  castles  in  the 
air;  but  they  were  nothing  very  noble. 
He  would  subscribe  to  election  funds,  place 
his  county  infiuence  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister;  spend  money  on  getting  and 
keeping  a  seat;  be  found  in  his  place 
whenever  a  critical  vote  was  impending; 
and  by  force  of  this,  and  of  his  county 
position,  and  the  old  name — ^for  he  would 
take  the  name  of  Bokestone,  in  spite  of  his 
uncle's  awkward  direction  about  his  epi- 
taph, and  no  one  could  question  his  re- 
lationship— ^by  dint  of  all  this,  with,  I  dare 
say,  the  influence  of  a  rich  marriage,  he 
hoped  to  get  on,  not  from  place  to  place, 
but  what  would  answer  his  purpose  as  well, 
from  title  to  title.  First  to  revive  the  baro- 
netage, and  then,  after  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  more  of  faithful  service,  to 
become  iBaron  Bokestone,  of  Dorracleugh. 

It  was  not  remorse,  then,  that  kept  the 
usurper's  eyes  wide  open  that  night.  His 
conscience  had  no  more  life  in  it  than  the 
window-stone.  It  troubled  him  with  no  com- 
punction. There  was  at  his  heart,  on  the 
contrary,  a  vindictive  elation  at  having  de- 
feated, with  so  much  simplicity,  the  will  of 
his  uncle. 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  morning  over 
Dorracleugh,  a  sun  of  good  om'en.  Richard 
Marston  had  appointed  three  o'clock,  as 
the  most  convenient  hour  for  all  members 
of  the  conference,  for  a  meeting  and  a 
formality.  A  mere  formality,  in  truth,  it 
was,  a  search  for  the  will  of  Sir  Harry 
Bokestone.  Mr.  Blount  had  slept  at  Dorra- 
cleugh. Mr.  Jarlcot,  a  short,  plump  man, 
of  five-and-fifity,  with  a  grave  &ce  and  a 
bullet  head,  covered  with  short,  lank,  black 
hair,  accompanied  by  his  confidential  man, 
Mr.  Spaight,  arrived  in  his  gig,  just  as 
the  punctual  clock  of  Dorracleugh  struck 
three. 

Very  soon  afler  the  old  vicar  rode  up, 
on  his  peaceable  pony,  and  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  little  party  were 
assembled,  with  sad,  kind  face,  and  gentle, 
old-ftkshioned  ceremony,  with  a  little  pow- 
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dering  of  dust  in  the  wrinkles  of  bis  clerical 
costume. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  pleasant  satire 
that  Richard  Marston  had  observed  old 
Lemuel  Blount  ever  since  he  had  been  as- 
sured that  the  expected  will  was  not  forth- 
coming. Those  holy  men,  how  they  love 
an  annuity.  Not  that  they  like  money,  of 
course;  that's  Mammon;  but  because  it 
lifts  them  above  earthly  cares,  and  gives 
them  the  power  of  reheving  the  wants  of 
their  fellow-christians.  How  slyly  the  old 
gentleman  had  managed  it !  How  thought- 
ful his  appointing  himself  guardian  to  the 
young  lady ;  what  endless  opportunities 
his  powers  over  the  settlements  would  pre- 
sent of  making  handsome  terms  for  him- 
self with  an  intending  bridegroom ! 

On  arriving,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
will  was  safe  in  its  iron  repository,  Chris- 
tian could  not  have  looked  more  comfort- 
able when  he  enjoyed  his  famous  prospect 
from  the  Delectable  Mountains.  But  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  will  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  the  same  Christian,  trudging  on 
up  the  hill  of  difficulty  in  his  old  "  burthened 
fashion,"  could  not  have  looked  more  hang- 
dog and  overpowered  than  he. 

His  low  spirits,  his  sighs  and  ejaculap 
tions,  had  amused  Richard  Marston  ex- 
tremely. 

Mr.  Blount,  having,  as  I  said,  heard  that 
the  vicar  had  searched  the  "  safe,'*' and  that 
Mr.  Spaight,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marston 
and  the  housekeeper,  had  searched  all  the 
drawers,  desks,  boxes,  presses,  and  other 
locked-up  places  in  the  house,  in  vain,  for 
any  paper  having  even  a  resemblance  to  a 
will,  said,  "  It  is  but  a  form ;  but  as  you 
propose  it,  be  it  so." 

And  now  this  form  was  to  be'  complied 
with. 

Mr.  Marston  told  the  servant  to  send 
Mrs.  Shackleton  with  the  keys. 

Mr.  Marston  led  the  way,  and  the  four 
other  gentlemen  followed,  attended  by  the 
housekeeper. 

There  was  not  much  talking ;  a  clatter 
of  feet  on  uncarpeted  floors,  the  tiny  jingle 
of  small  keys,  opening  of  doors,  and  clap- 
ping of  lids,  and  now  and  then  Mrs. 
Shackleton*8  hard  treble  was  heard  in  an- 
swer to  an  interrogatory. 

This  went  on  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes  up-stairs,  and  then  the  exploring 
party  came  down  again,  Richard  Marston 
talking  to  the  vicar,  Mr.  Blount  to  Mr. 
Spaif.'ht,  and  Mr.  Jarlcot,  the  attorney, 
lifiteumg  to  Mrs.  Shackleton,  the  house- 
keeper. 


Richard  Marston  led  the  party  to  Sir 
Harry's  room. 

The  carpet  was  still  on  the  floor,  the 
curtains  hanging  still,  in  gloomy  folds,  to 
the  ground.  Sir  Haarry's  hat  and  stick  lay 
on  the  small  round  table,  where  he  had 
carelessly  thrown  them  when  he  came  in 
from  his  last  walk  about  Dorracleugh,  his 
shppers  lay  on  the  hearth-rug  before  his 
easy- chair,  his  pipe  was  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

The  party  stood  in  this  long  and  rather 
gloomy  room  in  straggling  disarray,  still 
talking. 

"  There's  Pixie,"  said  old  Mr.  Spaight, 
who  had  been  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  and 
loved  coursing  in  his  youth,  as  he  stopped 
before  a  portrait  of  a  greyhound.  "  Sir 
Harry's  dog ;  fine  dog,  Pixie,  won  the  cup 
twice  on  Doppleton  Lea  thirty-two  years 
ago."  But  this  was  a  murmured  medita- 
tion, for  he  was  a  staid  man  of  busines 
now,  and  hifi  liking  for  dogs  and  horses 
was  incongruous,  and  no  one  in  the  room 
heard  him.  Mr.  Jarlcot's  voice  recalled 
him. 

**  Mr.  Marston  was  speaking  to  you,  Mr. 
Spaight." 

"  Oh  \  I  was  jiiat  saying  I  think  nothing 
could  have  been  more  careful,"  said  Mr. 
Marston,  "  than  the  search  you  made  up- 
stairs, in  presence  of  me  and  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ton, on  Thursday  last  ?" 

*'Ko,  sir;  certainly  nothing;  it  could 
not  possibly  have  escaped  us,"  answered 
Mr.  Spaight. 

*'  And  that  is  your  opinion  also  P"  asked 
Mr.  Jarlcot  of  Richard  Marston* 

"  Clearly,"  he  answered. 

"  I'll  make  a  note  of  that  if  you  allow 
me,"  said  Mr.  Jarlcot;  and  he  made  an 
entry,  with  Mr.  Marston's  concurrence,  in 
his  pocket-book. 

"And  now  about  this,"  said  Mr.  Jarl- 
cot, with  a  clumsy  bow  to  Mr.  Marston, 
and  touching  the  door  of  the  safe  with  his 
open  hand. 

"You  have  got  the  key,  sir?"  said 
Marston  to  the  good  vicar  with  silver  hair, 
who  stood  meekly  by,  distrait  and  melan- 
choly, an  effigy  of  saintly  contemplation. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  vicar,  wakening  up. 
"  Yes  ;  the  key,  but  —  but,  you  know, 
there's  nothing  ther^." 

Ho  moved  the  key  vaguely  about  as  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  inviting 
any  one  who  pleased  to  try. 

*'  I  think,  sir,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well 
if  you  will  kindly  open  it  yourself,"  said 
Marston. 
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''Yes,  sur^j;  I  suppose  6o;  witli  all 
my  beaarty"  said  the  vicar. 

The  door  of  the  safe  opened  easily,  and 
displayed  the  black  iron  void,  into  which 
all  looked. 

Of  coarse  no  one  was  surprised.  But  Mr. 
Blonnt  shook  his  head,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  groaned  audibly,  **  I  am  very  sorry.'' 

Mr.  Manton  afiected  not  to  hear  him. 


CBAFTEB  LXX.   A  FIND. 

''  I  THINK,"  said  Mr.  Jarlcoty  "  it  will  be 
desirable  that  I  should  take  a  note  of  any 
informatioa  which  Mr.  Marston  and  the 
Yicar  may  be  so  good  as  to  supply  with  re- 
spect to  ihe  foimer  aearoh  in  the  same 
place.  I  tliiak,  sir,"  he  continued,  addness- 
iog  the  Fkar,  "  you  mentioned  that  the  de- 
ceased Sir  Hany  Bokestone  placed  that 
key  in  your  charge  on  the  evening  of  his 
departure  from.thas  house  for  London?" 
"  So  it.  was;  sir,"  saiid  the  vkmr. 
*'  Waa  it  out  of  your  possessioii  for  any 
time?" 

"  For  about  three  quariera  of  an  hour. 
I  handed  it  Mr.  Mamton  on  his  way  to  this 
house;  but  as  I  was  making  a  sick  oall 
near  this,  I  started  no^  many  mintrtes  after 
he  left  me,  and  on  the  way  it  struck  me 
that  I  might  as  well  have  back  the  key. 
I  arrived  here,  I  believe,  almost  as  soon  as 
he,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  me  that  I  had 
better  got  the-  key  back  again  into 
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"Into  your  own  eustodyy"  interposed 
Marston.  '*  You.  may  recollect  tibat  it  waa 
I  who  suggested  it  the  moment  yon  came." 

"  And  the  key  was  not  out  of  your  poa» 
session,  Mr.  Marston^  during  the  interval  ?" 
said  ^Ir.  Jarlcot. 

"Not  for  one  moHient,"  answered 
Richard  Marston,  promptly. 

''And  you  did  not,  I  think  you  men- 
tioned, open  that  safe?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  made  no  use  what- 
ever of  that  key  at  any  time.  I  never  saw 
that  safe  open  until  the  vicar  opened  it  in 
my  presenoe,  and  we  both  saw  that  it  con- 
tained nothing;  so  did  Mrs.  Shackleton. 
And,  I  think,  we  can  all — I  know  I  can,  to 
my  part — depose,  on  oath,  to  the  state- 
ments  we  have  made." 

!Mr.  Jarlcot  raised  his  eyebrows  so- 
IcniTily,  slowly  shook  his  head,  and,  having 
replaced  his  note-book  in  his  pocket,  drew 
a  long  breath  in,  through  his  rounded  lips, 
with  a  sound  that  almost  amounted  to  a 
whistle. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  distinct;  it 
amounts  to  demonstration,"  he  said,  rais- 


ing his  head,  putting  his  hands  into  his 
trousers-pockets,  and  looking  slowly  round 
the  cornice.  "  Haven't  you  something  to 
say?"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
Mr.  Blount's  arm,  and  then  turning  a  step 
or  two  away,  and  Marston,  who  could  not 
comprehend  what  he  fancied  to  be  an 
almost  affected  disappointment  at  the 
failure  to  discover  a  will,  thought  he  saw 
his  eyes  wander,  when  he  thought  no  one 
was  looking,  curiously  to  the  grate  and  the 
hobs ;  perhaps  in  search,  as  he  suspected, 
of  paper  aSbe»« 

**  I  am  deeply  sorry,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Blount,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair  in 
undisguised  despondency.  ^*  The  will,  as  it 
was  drafbed, woiild  l)ave  provided  splendidly 
for  Miss  £tbel  Ware,  and  left  you,  Mr. 
MarstoA,  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  a  year,  tod.  a  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  For  two  or  three  years  I  had 
been  urging  him  to  execute  it ;  it  is  evi- 
dent he  never  did^  He  has  destroyed  the 
draft,'  instead  of  exeeating  it.  That  hope 
is  quite  gone— totally."  Mr.  Blount  stood 
up  and  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head,*' I  am  grieved ;  I  am  shocked;  I  am 
profoundly  grieved." 

Mr.'M^ston  waa  atron^y  tempted  to 
tell  Mr.  Blount  what  he  thought  of  him. 
Jarlcot  and  he,  no  doubt,  understood  one 
another,  and  had  intended  making  a  nice 
thing  of  it. 

He  could  not  smile,  or  even  sneer,  just 
then,  but  Mr.  Marston  fixed  on  Lemuel 
Blount  a  sidelong  look  of  the  sternest  oon- 
tempt. 

**  There  iS)  then,"  said  Mr.  Blount^  col- 
lecting himself,  '^  no  wiU." 

*'That  seems  pretty  clear,"  said  Mr. 
Marston,  with,  in  spite  of  himsdT,  a  cold 
scorn  in  his  tone.  "  I  think  so ;  and  I 
rather  fismcy  yoa  think  so  too." 

"Except  this,"  continued  Mr.  Blount^ 
producing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  at 
which  he  had  been  fumbling.  "-Mr.  Jarl- 
cot win  hand  yon  a  copy.  I  ui^d  him, 
God  knows  how  earnestly,  to  revoke  it.  It 
was  made  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  dis- 

Sleasure  with  you ;  it  leaves  everything  to 
liss  Ethel  Ware,  and  gives  you,  I  grieve 
to  say,  an  anvnity  of  but  four  hundred 
a  year.  It  appoints  me  guardian  to  the 
young  lady,  in  the  same  terms  that  the 
latter  will  would  have  done,  and  leaves 
me,  beside,  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a 
year,  half  of  which  I  shall,  if  you  don't  ob- 
ject, make  over  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  a  will  ?  That's^  all  right," 
said  Marston,  trying  to  smile  with  lips  that 
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liad  grown  white.    "  I,  of  course,  yon — ^we 
all  wish  nothing  bnt  what  is  right  and  fair." 

Mr.  Jarlcot  handed  him  a  new  neatly- 
folded  paper,  endorsed  "  Copy  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  Baronet.'* 
Richard  Marston  took  it  with  a  hand  that 
trembled — a  hand  that  had  not  often 
trembled  before. 

"  Then,  I  snppose,  Mr.  Blonnt,  yon  will 
look  in  on  me,  by-and-bye,  to  arrange  about 
the  steps  to  be  taken  about  proving  it," 
said  Mr.  Jarlcot. 

"  It's  all  right,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr. 
Marston,  yaguely,  looking  from  man  to 
man  uncertainly.  **  I  expected  a  will,  of 
course;  I  don't  suppose  I  have  a  friend 
among  you,  gentlemen,  why  should  IP  I 
am  sure  I  have  some  enemies.  I  don't 
know  what  country  attorneys  and  nincom- 
poops, and  Golden  Friars'  bumpkins  may 
think  of  it,  but  I  know  what  the  world  wiU 
thii^k,  that  I'm  swindled  by  a  d — d  con- 
spiracy,  and  that  that  old  man,  who's  in 
his  grave,  has  behaved  like  a  villain." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Marston,  your  dead  uncle," 
said  the  eood  vicar,  lifting  his  hand  in  de- 
precation, with  gentle  horror.  '^You 
wouldn't,  you  can't." 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  to  you,  sir  P"  cried 
Marston,  with  a  look  as  if  he  could  have 
struck  him.  "I  say  it's  all  influence, 
and  juggling;  I'm  not  such  a  simpleton. 
No  one  expected,  of  course,  that  oppor- 
tunities like  those  should  not  have  been  im- 
proved. The  thing's  transparent.  I  wish 
you  joy,  Mr.  Blount,  of  your  five  hundred 
a  year,  and  you,  Mr.  Jarlcot,  of  your  ap- 
proaching management  of  the  estates  and 
the  money ;  if  you  &ncy  a  will  like  that, 
turning  his  own  nephew  adrift  on  the 
world  in  favour  of  Methodists  and  at- 
torneys, and  a  girl  he  never  saw  till  the 
other  day,  is  to  pass  unchallenged,  you're 
very  much  mistaken ;  it's  just  the  thing 
that  always  happens  when  an  old  man  like 
that  dies ;  there's  a  will  of  course — every 
one  understands  it.  I'll  have  you  all  where 
you  won't  like." 

Mrs.  Shackleton,  with  her  mouth  pursed, 
her  nose  high  in  air,  and  her  brows  knit 
over  a  vivid  pair  of  eyes,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  group  who  seemed  ii^dy  to  explode 


in  reply ;  ^fr.  Blount  looked  simply  shocked 
and  confounded;  the  vicar  n:)aintained 
his  bewildered  and  appealing  stare ;  Mr. 
Spaight's  eyebrows  were  elevated  above 
his  spectacles,  and  his  mouth  opened,  as  he 
leaned  forward  his  long  nose;  Mr.  JarL 
cot's  brow  looked  thunderous  and  a  little 
flushed ;  all  were  staring  for  some  seconds 
in  silence  on  Mr.  Marston,  ^hose  con- 
cluding sentences  had  risen  almost  to  a 
shriek,  with  a  laugh  running  through  it. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Marston,'"  said  Jarlcot, 
after  a  couple  of  efforts,  *^  you  would  do 
well  to— to  consider  a  little  the  bearing 
of  your  language ;  I  don't  think  you  can 
quite  see  its  force." 

"  I  wish  you  could ;  I  mean  it ;  and  yon 
shall  feel  it  too.  You  shall  hear  of  me 
sooner  than  you  all  think.  I'm  not  a  fellow 
to  be  pigeoned  so  simply." 

With  these  words,  he  walked  into  the 
hall,  and  a  few  moments  after  they  heard 
the  door  shut  with  a  violent  dang. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  room  for 
a  little  time ;  these  peaceable  people  seemed 
stunned  by  the  explosion. 

*'Evasit,  erupit,"  murmured  the  vicar, 
sadly,  raising  his  hands,  and  shaking  bis 
head.     "  How  very  paidfnl !" 

'*  I  don't  wonder.  I  make  gpreat  allow- 
ances,"  said  Mr.  Blount.  ''I  have  been 
very  unhappy  myself,  ever  since  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  not  executed  the 
new  will.  I  am  afraid  the  young  man 
will  never  consent  to  accept  a  part  of  my 
annuity— »he  is  so  spirited. 

*'  Don't  be  uneasy  on  that  point,"  said 
Mr.  Jarlcot ;  ^  if  you  lodge  it,  he'll  draw 
it;  not — but  I  think— you  might  do — 
better — with  year  money." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone,  nn- 
definable,  that  prompted  a  dark  curiosity. 

Mr.  Blount  turned  on  him  a  quick  look 
of  inquiry.  Mr.  Jarlcot  lowered  his  eyes, 
and  turned  them  then  to  the  window,  and 
remarked  that  the  summer  was  making  a 
long  stay  this  year. 

Mr.  Blount  looked  down  and  slowly 
rubbed  his  forehead,  thinking,  and  sighed 
deeply,  and  he  said,  ''It's  a  wonderful 
world,  this ;  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us  all." 
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YOUK  MR.  NIGHTINGAIE. 


CUFTIR  IT.   TBI  SOWS  FABK. 

I  HDSBiED  home,  mnning  nearly  all  the 

ij.     I  avoided  Pnrriitgtoii,  taking  the 

■lorter  cut  through  the  meadowa,  over 

tlie  batches,  and  bo,  round  by  the  mil),  on 

to  the  open  down. 

I  wag  thoroughly  oontent.  I  had  been 
tliehHTO,  at  last,  of  arealadTenf.nre.  Tme, 
it  Jiad  not  inToWed  that  peril  of  life  or 
liaib  which  ordlDarily  should  attend  the 
eiperieDcee  of  knights  errant.  Sot  some- 
thing had  oome  of  my  visita  to  the  Dark 
Tower.  I  had  seen  a  satyr. 
Now  that  I  had  quitted  him,  and  knew 
lyielftobe  none  tho  worse,  bat,  indeed, 
wmewhat  the  better,  for  having  seen  him, 
1  nther  regretted  that  he  h&d  not  been  a 
giant,  or  even  a  myBterioas  dwarf^  addicted 
to  strange  geBtnres  and  wild  speeches,  his 
ooloQT  k  bnght  yellow,  perhaps,  if  choice 
were  permitted  in  that  respect.  Still  a 
satyr  waa  something.  I  was  well  inclined 
towards  satyrs.  They  were  not  very  in- 
telligent perhaps.  And  I  had  some  scorn 
in  paHicnlar  for  that  one  of  whom  .^sop 
Klat«d,  who  was  bo  angry  with  his  enter- 
tainer, the  cottager,  for  breathing  on  his 
fingers  to  warm  them,  and  blowing  on  his 
porridge  to  cool  it.  A  satyr  who  conld 
not  dutingoisli  between  these  two  pro- 
cesses mnst  certainly  have  been  rather 
stapid.  Bat  altogether  satyrs,  what  with 
their  delight  in  d^gling  banoheB  of  grapes 
before  them,  in  wearing  wreaths  of  vine- 
leaves  for  raiment,  in  playing  on  their  pan- 
pipes, and  dancing  and  leaping  in  the  air, 
the  inevitable  result,  probably,  of  their  being 
endowed  with  goat  legs,  jtresented  many 
interesting  characteristics.     My  satyr  hitd 


eschewed  vine-leaves,  and  adopted  civilised 
costume ;  he  had  prodnced  no  grapes,  bnt 
he  had  conenmed  much  rom-ond- water ; 
he  had  not  played  on  the  pipes,  althoogh 
he  had  smoked  one.  Still,  as  things  went, 
there  was  mach  to  admire  aboat  him.  He 
had  shown  me  a  fine  pictnre,  bis  snaGT  still 
set  me  sneezing  at  intervals,  and  he  had 
given  me  three  sovereigns.  Sach  condnot 
might  be  nnnsanl  with  satyrs,  bnt  other- 
wise it  conld  not  be  said  to  be  objectionable. 
On  the  whole,  I  greatly  approvrf  my  satyr. 
The  Down  Farm,  onr  hoase  —  I  say 
"  onrs"  simply  becanse  I  waa  permitted  to 
live  in  it  many  years,  and  to  view  it  as  my 
home — was  an  old  red-roofed,  red-faced 
bnilding,  that  conld  claim  little  admiration 
on  the  score  of  its  looks.  It  was  two- 
storied,  of  irregular  design,  crowned  with 
towering  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  boasting 
a  large  snn-dial  above  ita  roomy,  worm- 
eaten  wooden  porch.  Bat  what  with  drab 
and  orange  lichen  patohee,  a  partial  tapestry 
of  ivy,  and  a  coating  here  and  there  of 
bright  green  velvet  moss ;  to  say  nothing  of 
loxariant  creepers  that  tried  hard  to  con- 
ceal its  harsh  outlines  by  flonriahing  about 
their  graceful  arms,  and  proffering  flowers 
and  foliage  in  unexpected  places ;  the 
Down  Farm  House  had  some  title  to  be 
considered  pictnxeBqne.  It  stood  alone — 
there  waa  no  other  habitation  nearer  than 
two  miles — built  in  a  hollow  of  Pnrrington 
Down,  the  shoulders  of  whidi  sheltered  it 
somewhat  from  ti>»  fierce  and  ohill  blasts 
that  oft«n  swept  over  Steepleborou^h  plain; 
A  neat  garden,  with  a  smooth  elastiocaTpet 
of  lawn,  standard  rose-trees,  laurel  shrub- 
beries, and  trim,  firm  gravel  paths,  fronted 
the  house.  The  farm-yard,  atoUee,  out- 
t^ldings,  and  offices  were  in  the  rear,  and 
these  were  becked  by  a  noUe  old  bam,  its 
timbers  a  kind  of  dun  purple  in  hne,  with 
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a  thickly- thatched  roof,  grey  and  msty 
from  lapse  of  time  and  long  exposure  io 
sun  and  rain.  Flocks  of  pigeons  'were  for 
<^ver  boyering  about  this  building,  holding 
mysterious  Ib&rd-pai'liaments  or  congresses 
— ^ocessioxMillj,  indeed,  something  very  like 
prize-fights— rin  its  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
lieving its  sober  tints  with  a  pleasant 
freckle  of  dazzling  white.  And  yellow 
rotnnd  barley  or  wheat  ridrs  nsnalljfi&nked 
tbe  farm-house,  standing  sentry  there  in  a 
stolid  and  corpulent  way,  as  though  to  ward 
off  intruders  and  to  avouch  its  dignity  and 
prosperity. 

The  Down  Farm  was  the  property  of  my 
uncle,  Hugh  Orme  ;  his  own  freehold,  as  it 
had  been  Ins.  father's,  and  his  grandf ather*s 
before  bim.  But  his  land  was  Hght  in 
quality^  and,  as  farms  were  acoonnted  in  onr 
Jirto^  the  ;onntry.  of  litnited  extent  He 
-hAd  seoored  a  lease,  therefore,  of  many  ad- 
joining acres,  including  certain  rich  water 
meadows  on  the  marge  of  the  Purr,  the  little 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Biumble,  which  twists 
and  glitters,  like  a  silver  chain  on  a  lady's 
&eck,  about  the  dips  and  crevices  of  Steeple* 
borough  plain.  He  was  thus  both  a  landed 
{Hroprietor  and  a  tenant  farmer  upon  the 
estate  of  Lord,  Overbury.  But  inasmuch 
pfi  the  Btrangtio.  of  a  thing  is  determined  by 
ks  weakest  part,  so  his  social  position — a 
matter  strictly  viewed  in  our  county— ;was 
raled  to  be  that  of  a  tenant  farmer.  It 
was  well  understood  that  he  was  not  to  be 
classed  among  our  landowners  and  gentry. 
This  was  of  the  less  consequence,  seeing 
that  **  gentlefolks"  did  not  abound  with  us. 
Lord  OtethfBoj,  the  great  man  of  our  dis- 
trict, was,  as  i  have  already  stated,  an  ab- 
sentee. Other  magnates  of  the  county, 
sncb  as  the  Eng^efields,  the  Templemores, 
and  the  Bockboiys  of  Hurlstone  Cai^le, 
Hved  miles  and  miles  away  from  Purring^ 
ton.  Moreover,  the  matter  was  of  the  very 
slightest  eonoenx  to  my  uncle,  an  unam- 
bitious man,  of  simple  tastes  and  habits, 
leading  a  very  homely  sort  of  life,  devoted 
to  his  farm,  and  rardy  crossing  the  borders 
of  his  paridb. 

Hugh  Orme  was  a  bachelor.  He  was 
now  periuKps  between  fifty  and  siity,  and 
ii  was  presnmied  that  he  would  not  enter 
the  married  state.  He  was  said  to  be  rich, 
bat  on  that  head  he  had  never  spoken  a 
word  in  wj  hearing.  He  was  reserved, 
i^aring  of  spoech,  and  somewhat  ungra- 
cious of  maimer;  bat  he  was  much  respected 
by  the.wfai6]]9  cquntry'^side  as4  right-minded 
neighbourly  man,  and  an  authority,  in  an 
old-fashioned  vray,  npon  all  agricaltnial 


questions.  He  was  one  of  the  cburch- 
wardens  of  Purrington.  The  wbitewasli- 
ing  of  the  fipesco,  iK)wever,  bad  bcoa  long 
before  lus  tame.  I  am  not  sure  ilMtha 
would  not  bare  apprdVed  of  it,  birl,  at  any 
rate,  he  must  be  absblved  of  all  Ibfame  at- 
tending its  accomplishment. 

With  my  ulicle,  presiding  over  life  house- 
hold, lived  his    sister,  Mrs.  Nigk&gale, 
my  mother.     I  was  her  only  child.     Of  my  \ 
fsJker  I  knew  nothiag,  but  that  be  had  !' 
died  shortly  afber  my  birCh,  and  that  his 
widow  and  infant  son  bad  therenpon  be-  •' 
com^  the  charge  of   his  brotiber-in-law, 
Hugh  Orme. 

There  are  few  things  the  very  young 
estimate  more  erroneously  than  the  age , 
and  statare  of  i^e  elders  about  them.    I 
am  now  consciouB  that  I  beiieiwed  all  tltf  ' 
mature  friends  and  acqtxaintanced  of  nrr 
early  Hfe  to  be  mnch  older,  and  a  great  de&l  '- 
taller,  than  they  really  were.     The  ey^  ot  \ 
childhood  are  in  the  nature  of  magnifying  ', 
glasses ;  its  point  of  view  is  on  a  very  low  i, 
level.     I  long  thought  my  unde  to  be  of 
patriarchal  age,  his  height  cokssal.    Our  ) 
cook,  whose  name  was  Kern,  and  who  was,  < 
no  doubt,  a  robust  and  portly  wonMOi,  I  held  | 
to  be  an  elderly  person  of  most  maTvellons  i, 
bulk.  And  my  first  impression  of  my  mother  |, 
suggests  to  me  a  lady  of  adva&eed  years 
and  towering  figure.     I  urn  now  satisfied ; 
that   I  was    much    mistaken   about  this  \ 
subject.     At  the  time  of  wbicb  I  am  nar- 
rating  my  mother  must  have  been  still  {; 
young,  and  she  was  scarcely  above  middle 
height.   She  held  herself  upright^  however, 
and  her  bair  was  even  then  very  grey,  hav- 
ing been  originally  of  that  deep  black  hue 
wMoh  so  rapidly  and  prematurely  blanches. 
She  had  well-defined  brows,  and  larg«, 
luminous  dark  eyes ;    her  featu^res  were 
handsome  and  regular,  if  lier  expression 
was  fixed  and  stern.     She  spoke  in  deep, 
firm  tones,  with  a  peculiar  distinctness  and 
deliberation  of  utterance.     Her  manner  was 
dignified  and  composed  even  to  severity* 
She  was  usually  dressed  in  blade,  her  c^ 
of  white  lace  or  fine  muslin,  gathered  and 
fastened  under  her  chin,  ^as  the  matronly 
fiishion  then  was.  A  certain  majesty,  wholly 
natural  and  nnafiected,   usually  attended 
her  movements. 

I  entered  the  honse  by  the  back  wayt 
through  the  kitchen,  as,  indeed,  most  people 
did,  the  front  door  being  seldom  need,  ex- 
cept (m  s(^emn  occasions  of  rare  ooeor' 
rence.  Moreover,  the  shortest  way  in  ^^ 
certainly  througb  the  kitchen. 

I  knewatoncethatlwaslateyfbrlfoo&d 
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Kem — ^fco  this  day  I  don't  know  whether 

that  was  her  chrifitian  or  her  surname,  I 

never  knew  her  addressed  or  referred  to  but 

simply  as  Kem — liftiog  a  steaming  padding 

from  a  pot  on  the  kitchen  fire.     There  was 

a  pleasaxit    smell   of   wet    cloth  and  hot 

padding-cmst. 

''  Apple,  isn't  it^  Kem  ?*'  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Master  Doke,  bat  you're  main  late. 

I  thoaght  you  were  lost.    And  what  a  heat 

you've  rnn  yourself  into.  I  kept  the  diimer 

back  five  minutes.     More  I  dursn't  do,  for 

the  master  was  terrible  sharp  witb  me,  and 

the  mutton  was  ilpiling.    Go  in,  my  dear, 

before  all's  quite  cold." 

Kem  loBsed  me,  as  she    was    fond  of 

doing,  railing  me  rather  with  her  rough 

hot  faee^  a  scorched  crimson  in  colour  from 

her  incessant  bending  OTor   the  glowing 

fire.    We  were  fast  friends,  Kem  and  I ; 

and  I  did  not  so  much  object  to  her  caresses, 

except  that  they  betrayed  too  pungentlv  her 

oTerweemsg  appetite  for  onions.     I  wished 

that  she  oould  have  kissed  me  less,  or 

abstained  mare  from  that  potent  vegetabla 

"  Where  have  you  been  straying,  Duke  P 

and  how  la/te  you  are,"  said  my  mother,  as 

I  entered  the  parlour.     "  And  you're  quite 

out  of  breath  with  running.  No,  don't  speak 

new.  I  see  you've  something  to  tell  us.  But 

we'll  hear  it  by»and-bye.     Eat  your  dinner 

first.    It's  your  own  fault  that  it's  cold." 

My  undo  said  nothing.     He  busied  him- 
self with  carving  the  leg  of  mutton  for  me. 
I  may  say  thatas  a  child  I  rarely  under- 
went formal  scolding  or  punishment.  I  was 
made  sensible  of  my  misdeeds  by  being 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  sOent  and  unsymps^ 
thetic  treatment     Moreover,    the  eyes  of 
my  mother  and  uncle  seemed  to  be  fixed 
tipon  me,  something  after  a  mesmeriser's 
ift^on,  for  hours  and  hours  together. 

I  don't  think  that  they  were  fully 
conscious  of  this  conduct  of  theirs,  or  had 
adopted  and  systematised  it  with  afore* 
thought.  But  people  leading  as  they  did 
secluded  lives  in  a  remote  country  place, 
are  apt  to  acquire  the  ruminating  habits 
of  the  cattle  in  their  fields.  When  my 
uncle,  holding  his  peace,  watched  me  per- 
sistently with  an  air  of  intense  inquiry 
and  meditation,  I  cannot  fancy  that  I 
was  any  more  virtually  present  in  his 
thoughts  than  I  engaged  the  ruminations 
of  one  of  his  sledc  oxen  reclining  in  the 
water  meadow,  and  staring  with  benignant 
vacancy  at  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Both  seemed. to  be  gazing  and  studying 
earnestly ;  but  probably  no  real  intention 
or  intelligence  animated  their  occupation. 


As  I  ate  my  dinner  in  silence,  my  uncle^ 
watching  me,  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and,  as 
his  way  was,  stirred  his  finger  round  and 
round  the  interior  of  his  circular  snufi-boXy 
as  though  he  were  performing  upon  some 
mute  and  diminutive  tambourine.  My 
mother  also  closely  regarded  me,  her  thin 
mittened  hands  folded  before  her  upon  the  i 
table-clothL 

The  withholding  of  sympathy  is  a  real 
punishment  to  a  child ;  in  su^  wise  his 
natural  loquacity  is  suppressed,  and  he  is 
d^ed  the  privilege  of  bartering  his  own 
small  thoughts  for  the  more  valuable  mental 
wares  of  his  elder  neighbours.  A  child  is 
a  most  social  creature,  much  dependent 
for  his  welfare  and  happiness  upon  com- 
munion with  the  world  around  him. 

I  had  retilmed  home,  bent  upon  settiDg 
forth  at  full  length  my  adventure  at  the 
great  house.  But  gradually  my  intention 
waned  and  rdaxed.  The  difficulties  of  my 
narrative  became  more  and  more  apparent 
to  me ;  its  charms  for  others  less  manifest. 
To  begin  with,  I  had  to  confess  dereliction 
of  da^  in  straying  so  &r  as  the  hall,  and 
in  entering  the  park. 

My  story,  when  the. time  came  at  last 
for  telling  it,  was  therefore  much  more 
brief  and  ineffective  than  I  had  originally 
designed  it  to  be.  It  simply  amounted  to 
this :  I  had  met  a  gentleman  who  had  taken 
me  into  the  great  house  and  shown  me  a 
picture.  I  cdd  not  describe  him  as  a  satyr, 
and  I  withheld  all  mention  of  the  rum-and* 
water,  the  pinch  of  snuff,  and  the  three 
sovereigns  he  had  given  me.  It  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  thai  my  receipt 
of  these  might  be  judged  improper  or  un- 
lawful in  some  way ;  or  they  might  be  taken 
from  me,  and  stored  in  a  money-box,  for 
my  behoof  upon  some  future  and  far- 
distant  occasion ;  a  possible  plan  of  which 
I  by  no  means  approved.  A  money*box 
out  of  one's  own  control  always  seemed 
to  me  no  better  or  safer  than  somebody 
else'sjpocket. 

^'  You  were  committing  a  trespass,  and 
liable  to  punishment,"  said  my  uncle,  very     . 
soon  after  my  recital  bad  commenced.  | 

This  did  not  encourage  me  to  extend  it. 
Indeed,  I  brought  it  to  a  dose  as  speedily 
as  I  could,  conscious  that  there  was  very 
little  in  it,  and  that  even  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  its  interest  had  undergone 
grave  abatement. 

*'  You  should  not  wander  so  far  from 
the  farm,  Duke,"  said  my  mother,  simply. 
'*  You  only  over-fatigue  yourself.  And  you 
should  try  and  be  punctual  at  meal  times." 
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So  my  adventure,  as  a  story,  seemed  to 
be  rather  a  failure.  And  yet  I  felt  that  I 
had  moved  the  curiosity  of  my  auditors 
more  than  they  cared  to  confess,  or  than 
they  desired  me  to  perceive.  I  caught 
them  interchanging  significant  glances  at 
one  point  of  my  relation.  My  mother 
once  started  and  seemed  about  to  speak 
with  some  eagerness,  though  she  checked 
herself  immediately,  and  turned  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  I  noticed  my  uncle's 
eyebrows  lifb  and  twitch ;  I  knew  he  was 
surprised  at  something  I  had  ssdd.  Still 
they  shrunk  from  questioning  me,  or  urg- 
ing me  to  narrate  with  more  partictilariiy. 
Their  attitude  was  one  of  listening,  with  a 
patient  indifference  that  was  rather  affected 
than  real. 

There  was  a  pause  when  I  had  finished. 
It  was  as  though  an  opportunity  was  given 
me  to  continue  or  to  amplify  if  I  felt  so 
inclined.  But  I  was  not  incited  to  go  on 
by  interrogation  or  expressionfl  of  interest. 

"  Yon  had  better  prepare  your  Greek 
Delectus  for  Mr.  Bygrave,"  said  my  mother, 
presently.    *'  He  comes  to-morrow.'* 

I  quitted  the  room,  not  to  study  my 
Delectus,  however.  I  hastened  up-stairs 
to  the  attic,  and  examined  the  old  en- 
graving I  have  mentioned.  It  was  blotched 
with  yellow  damp-stains  and  ragged  at  the 
edges.  I  read  the  name,  "N.  Foussin," 
in  the  left-hand  comer.  The  chief  figure 
was  certainly  very  Kke  my  satyr — ^wonder- 
fully like.  The  more  I  looked  at  it  the 
more  convinced  I  was  of  that. 

As  I  descended  I  heard  my  uncle's  foot- 
step. He  was  passing  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  parlour.  I  could  hear  him  say  to 
my  mother : 

"  It's  true  enough.  Lord  Overbury  ar- 
rived at  the  kail  last  night.  Reuben  met 
him  on  the  London  road.  He  was  walking 
— probably  from  Dripford." 

*'  What  can  he  want  here  P"  asked  my 
mother. 

"  What,  indeed  !"  said  my  uncle. 

And  he  closed  the  parlour  door.  I  could 
hear  no  more. 

Had  they  doubted  my  story?  It  had 
received  unexpected  confirmation  at  any 
rate.  Reuben  was  my  uncle's  head  shep- 
herd. 

But  a  thing  I  had  never  thought  about 
was  now  revealed  to  me.  My  satyr  was 
Lord  Overbury.  I  might  have  been  sure 
of  it,  of  course ;  the  picture  he  had  exhi- 
bited to  me  portrayed  him  in  his  robes 
as  a  peer.  He  could  be  none  other  than 
Lord  Overbury.    But  then  I  was  such  a 


child.  I  had  thought  a  nobleman  must  be 
noble-looking ;  and  certainly  my  satyr  was 
anything  but  that.  Childish  imagination 
has  its  limits.  I  could  believe  myself 
Childe  Roland,  or  any  other  personage  of 
equal  chivalric  fame ;  but  I  had  a  difficulty 
in  crediting  that  my  satyr — ^with  his  dirty 
fiice,  his  crumpled  dress,  his  tobacco  and 
mm-and-wateir— was  really  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  Yet  such  seemed  dearly  to  be  the 
fact. 

OHApn&y.  KIM. 

I  FOUND  I  oould  unfold  to  Kem  what  I 
could  not  relate  to  my  mother  and  my  uncle. 
A  certain  lack  of  judgment  is  perhaps  in- 
dispensable in  a  child's  confidant.  More- 
over, it  was  no  part  of  Kern's  duty  to  cen- 
sure or  admonish  me.  She  had  but  to 
listen,  and  bear  with  me  affectionately,  at 
she  never  fidled  to  do. 

My  childhood  was  of  a  lonely  kind,  in 
that  I  was  without  companions  of  mj  own 
age.  There  were,  of  course,  the  fium-bojs 
in  my  uncle's  employ ;  Josh  and  Jabes^  the 
under  -  carters ;  David  and  Tobias,  the 
ploughboys,  and  others,  with  whom  I  ooca- 
sionally  associated,  and  from  whom  my 
speech  caught  a  Purring^n  tone  and  ac- 
cent— ^to  say  nothing  of  forms  of  expres- 
sions— it  long  retained.  But  I  had  no 
close  friends,  such  as  a  child  usually  makes, 
comrades  of  his  own  standing,  whose  sports 
he  shares,  whose  sympathies  quicken  and 
support  him,  and  from  communion  with 
whom  his  ideas  expand  and  his  character 
forms  and  develops.  I  had  passed  through 
a  sickly  infancy,  fiiJling  into  one  violent 
illness  after  another,  until  my  survival 
came  to  be  considered  generally  rather  as 
a  matter  for  marvelling  than  congratula- 
tion. According  to  the  opinion,  medical 
and  otherwise,  of  our  neighbourhood,  1 
ought  to  have  died  many  times  over,  and 
it  was  a  kind  of  charge  brought  against  me 
that  I  had  persistently  disappointed  expec- 
tation in  this  respecti  besides  inflicting  in- 
finite trouble  upon  my  only  living  parent 
It  was  held  that  the  weakly  life  of  a  puny 
boy,  with  no  distinct  mission  in  the  world 
to  fill,  and  with  little  to  commend  him  to 
&vour  in  the  way  of  looks  or  endowments, 
was  scarcely  worth  all  the  distress  and 
discussion  it  had  occasioned.  That  my 
early  death  would  have  stayed  all  conceni 
about  my  life  was  a  kind  of  platitude  that 
met  with  hearty  acceptance  and  currency 
in  the  parish  of  Fnnington.  *'  That  boy 
of  Mrs.  Nightingale's  has  be^n  took  with 
scarlet  fever  now,"  the  neighbours  had 
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been   heard  to  say  of  me,  regarding  me 

as  quite  an  incorrigible  offender.      "It's 

bat  six  months  gone  he  had  the  hooping- 

congh.     What  will  he  be  up  to  next,   I 

wonder  ?     The  boy  will  break  his  mother's 

heart  snre-ly,"  they  went  on.     "  And  she 

such  an  excellent  woman,  too  !     But  there, 

there's  children  as  seem  to  come  into  the 

world  merely  to  be  a  worry  to  their  parents. 

Maybe,  however,  ho  won't  get  over  this 

attack."     Bnt  I  did. 

There  was  in  those  days  no  school  any- 
where near  Panington,  so  that,  even  had 
my  health  permitted,  I  conldnot  have  been 
sent  from  home  for  educational  purpose, 
except  to  a  distance  that  in  itself  consti> 
tnted  a  fatal  objection  to  such  a  measure. 
The  majority  of  my  Purrington   friends 
were  stay-at-home  people,  who  took  pride 
iQ  the  met  that  they  nad  rarely  strayed 
hejond  the  boundaries  of  their  parish.     A 
desire  to  travel  was  viewed  as  symptomatic 
of  an  ill-r^ulated  and  discontented  mind. 
A  visit  to  Steepleborough,  seven  miles  off, 
on  market-days,  was  held  to  be  as  much  as 
any  reasonable  man  should  achieve  in  the 
way  of  roving  from  his  hearth.  That  there 
was  safety  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  peril 
outside  its  limits,  was  a   very  prevalent 
opinion.     My  mother  was  my  first,  and  for 
some  years  my  only,  teacher.    I  fear  my 
early  education  taxed  severely  her  store  of 
learning.      She  spared  herself  no  pains, 
however,  and  even  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  the  better  to  impart  them  to  me. 
My  uncle  lent  some  assistance,  but  only 
in  an  intermittent  way.     His  own  acquire- 
ments were  limited,  and  had  waned  much 
nnder  the  action  of  time.     Nor  did  he  lay 
much  stress,  I  found,  upon  the  advantages 
of  education  —  "  book-learning,"    as    he 
tenned  it.  When,  at  last,  my  mother  found 
herself  unequal  to  further  instruction,  and 
pit)posed  my  transfer  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Bjgrave,  the  curate,  my  uncle,  I  remember, 
did  not  express  very  cordial  approval  of 
the  plan.     He  did  not  oppose  it,  however. 
His  manner  to  my  mother  had  always 
ahout  it  an  air  of  tender  deference  and 
consideration,  in  which  I  now  see  much  to 
admire.    He  sought  to  comply  with  her 
wishes,    simply    because    they  were    her 
wishes,  and  quite  apart  from  his  own  views 
as  to  their  worth. 

In  Kem,  over  the  kitchen  fire — ^not  that 
it  was  cold,  but  there  being  a  fire,  it 
seemed  compliance  with  a  law  of  nature  to 
approach  it — I  found  an  eager  and  sym- 
pathetic listener.  I  rehearsed  my  adven- 
ture from  first  to  last  at  great  length; 


not,  perhaps,  without  that  heightening  of 
colour  and  general  embellishment  which 
are  almost  inevitable  in  a  detailed  story.  I 
set  forth  all  I  had  said  to  the  satyr,  all  he 
had  said  to  me,  and  all  I  had  said  afler 
that.  I  frankly  described  him  as  a  satyr, 
which  much  bewildered  Kem,  who  was 
without  information  as  to  that  species. 
For  her  enlightenment  I  exhibited  tiie  en- 
graving after  Poussin. 

"  I  hope  he  had  more  clothes  on,  that's 
all,"  said  Kem,  simply. 

I  calmed  her  mind  upon  that  head.  But 
she  begged  me  to  remove  the  engraving 
from  the  kitchen,  alleging  that  the  sight  of 
it  affected  her  with  that  grave  discomfort 
known  commonly  as  "  a  turn." 

"  But  why  did  you  tell  him  that  you 
was  Purrington-bom,  dear  ?"  she  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Well,  it  was  true,  wasn't  it,  Kem  ?" 

"  No,  dear.  You  came  here,  quite  as  a 
infant,  with  your  ma,  in  a  po-shay.  I  re- 
member it  well.  I  wasn't  cook  here  then. 
But  I  did  field-work  for  the  master.  My 
father  was  head  mower,  and  I  helped  nows 
and  thens  in  the  kitchen.  Purrington-bom 
you're  not^  though  where  born  I  can't 
say." 

This  was  quite  new  to  me.  And  I  thought 
it,  at  the  time,  rather  an  uncomfortable 
and  reproachful  circumstance  that  I  was 
not  "  Purrington-bom,"  like  the  people 
about  me. 

"  Ton  couldn't  help  it,  you  know,  dear," 
said  Kem,  with  a  soothing  air.  "  Ono 
can't  choose  one's  birthplace.  It's  as  it 
may  be,  always.  And  it  s  never  a  thing 
to  fret  about,  or  to  cast  at  any  one.  I'm 
Purrington-bom  myself,  and  so  was  father 
before  me.  But  mother  wasn't.  She  came 
from  Dripf ord ;  was  cook  many  years  at  tho 
rectory  there.  And  she  was  as  nice  and 
tidy  a  woman  as  need  be,  was  mother.  So 
you  see,  dear,  it  don't  hardly  matter  where 
one's  born,  so  long  as  one's  English.  And 
you  are  that,  dear,  and  no  mistake." 

Still  I  could  see  that  she  rather  pitied 
me,  as,  indeed,  I  pitied  myself,  for  not 
having  been  bom  in  Purrington  parish. 

"  Kem,"  said  I,  after  musing  awhile, 
"  did  you  ever  see  my  father  ?" 

**  No,  dear,  never." 

"  And  you  never  heard  of  him  ?" 

"  No,  dear;  only  that  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  poor  soul,  before  you  was  brought 
here ;  and  never  knew  the  brave  little  man 
his  son  would  grow  up  to  be." 

Thereupon  she  administered  one  of  her 
heartiest  and  most  odorous  kisses. 
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"  I  wonder  whether  he  was  Purrington- 
hom,  !Kem. 

But  she  couldn't  tell  me.  She  thought 
not.  Mine  waa  not  a  name  known  in  those 
parts,  she  said.  We  were  both  silent  and 
even  sad  for  some  minutes,  as  though  pon- 
dering this  serious  matter. 

"  Now,  dear,"  Kem  said  at  length,  "  go 
on  tellini;  me  about  the  slater,"  for  so  she 
preferred  to  call  my  friend  of  the  Dark 
Tower, 

I  resumed  my  narrative. 

*'  And  who  do  you  think  the  satyr  was, 
Kem  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  concluded. 

"Who,  dear?" 

"  Why,  Lord  Overbury." 

"  Never." 

"  But  I'm  sure — that  is,  I'm  almost  sure 
it  was,  Kem." 

"  But  you  said  he  was  a  slater." 

I  now  perceived  the  inconvenience  «f  the 
romantic  aspect  I  had  imparted  to  my 
recital.  And  the  reputation  I  had  already 
acquired  as  a  teller  of  strange  and  in- 
teresting stories  stood  much  in  my  way. 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  describing  to 
Kem  all  I  had  read  in  books,  or  chanced  to 
hear  of  the  marvellous  and  adventurous. 
Often  for  her  entertainment  I  had  en- 
hanced my  discourse  by  liberal  draughts 
upon  my  imagination.  In  return  she  had 
no  results  of  reading  to  communicate,  for 
her  education  was  deficient :  she  read  with 
difficulty,  and  in  the  way  of  writing  could 
do  little  more  than  accomplish  her  mark ; 
nor  was  her  fancy  of  a  ready  or  fecund 
nature  ;  but  she  had  a  store  of  village 
lore  and  nursery  legends  with  which  to 
entertain  me.  I  heard  her  always  with 
interest ;  and  she  in  her  turn  was  a  most 
devoted  listener.  Generally  I  found  her 
appetite  for  stories  only  equalled  by  her 
powers  of  belief  and  digestion.  She  had, 
so  to  say,  swallowed,  without  a  scruple, 
all  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Suddenly  she  reused  to  credit  my  adven- 
ture at  the  Dark  Tower.  The  mention  of 
Lord  Overbury's  name  seemed  to  her  clear 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  my  story. 

"  I  thought  you  were  making  it  up  all 
out  of  your  own  head,  dear,"  she  said,  with 
a  sigh,  implying  that  in  such  case  she 
would  not  have  withheld  her  faith.  The 
introduction  of  his  lordship  she  clearly 
viewed  as  an  inartistic  and  unallowable 
blending  of  fact  with  fiction. 

"  But  it  was  Lord  Overbury,  Kem,"  I 
urged.  "  And,  see,  this  is  what  he  gave 
me."  Thereupon  I  exhibited  the  three 
sovereigns. 


She  was  very  reluctant  to  touch  them. 
"  Take  care  they  ain*t  fairy  money,  such  as 
you  was  telling  me  of  the  other  night,  that 
turns  to  dead  leaves  in  the  night." 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded  her  to| 
try  their  soundness.  But  at  last  she  rang 
them  upon  the  kitchen  dresser,  and  even 
tested  them  by  denting  their  surfaces  with 
her  sharp  white  teeth. 

"  It  seems  good  money,  certainly,"  she 
said.  And  thereupon  she  tendered  me  the 
genuine,  if  commonplace,  counsel  to  take 
care  of  the  coins — ^not  to  let  them  bum  a 
hole  in  my  pocke^  and  not  to  spend  them 
all  at  once. 

**  It's  like  a  lord,  giving  that  money," 
Kem  mused ;  but  still  her  faith  was  not 
whole. 

*'Did  you  ever  see  Lord  Overbnry, 
Kem?"  I  inquired.  i 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  not  of  late  years." 

"What  was   he  like?"     But  her  dc- 
scriptive  powers  failed  her.     She  refnsed 
to  allow,  however,  that  he  in  the  least  re- , 
sembled  my  account  of  him,  or  the  figure 
by  Poussin. 

"  No,  dear ;  he  wasn't  a  slater ;  nothing 
Kke  that.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  know 
much  of  the  matter.  I  was  never  one  for 
staring  at  the  gentlefolks  as  some  do. 
There's  somo  as  will  gape  and  gaze  at  their 
betters,  as  though  they  was  no  more  than 
pigs  in  a  pound.  But  I  have  seen  his 
lordship,  and  I  bear  in  mind  what  folks 
said  of  him." 

"What  did  they  say,  Kem  ?" 

"Well,  dear,  folks  will  say  most  any- 
thing. It  isn't  for  me  to  be  judging  my 
betters.  But  the  word  went  that  he  was  a 
bad  man,  though,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
he  did  worse  harm  to  himself  than  to  otheis. 
Gentlefolks  will  be  gentlefolks,  and  their 
ways  isn't  our  ways,  and  perhaps  vrhat 
would  be  wicked  in  poor  people  isn't  of  so 
much  account  if  you're  rich.  Not  bat  what 
they  s^id  he  was  poor ;  though  how  that 
could  be,  and  he  owning  the  great  honse 
and  so  much  land  hereabouts — resX  good 
honest  land,  as  every  one  knows — is  more 
than  I  can  say.  And  of  course  his  being  poor 
didn't  mean  his  going  to  jail  or  the  work- 
house, as  would  happen  with  me  and  sncn 
like.  But  there  was  talk  of  his  horse-rac- 
ing, and  gambling,  and  that ;  of  his  dnnk- 
ing  ways— though  for  that  matter  there  s  a 
many  that  blamed  him  that  would  be  ^lad 
enough,  for  certain,  to  drink  as  mnch  tiS 
him,  and  more,  if  they  had  the  chance,  ana 
the  money.  For  there's  folks  about  hero 
that's  terrible  set  upon  drinking,  to  be  sore. 
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YoQ    conld  BO  more  trust   them  with  a 

gallon  of  ale  than  a  oat  wit^  cream.     But 

at  one  time  they  was  all  in  a  charm"  (that 

is,  all  talking  load)  '^ahonthis  lordship  and 

his  irickedness.     I  heard  many  a  tale  of 

him,  but  I've   most    forgot  'em  all  now. 

And  perhaps  such  things  is  host  forgot. 

It's  certain  sure  he  was  no  better  than  he 

should  be.     Bnt  iirs  hard  to  be  reckoning 

all  the  bad  ways  of  a  man,  and  keeping  no 

score  of  his  good.     Something  I  do  mind, 

thcnigh,  about  a  young  womam  of  these 

parts,  as  'twas  said 


»j 


She  stopped  suddenly,  feeling  that  there 

was  a  certain  unfitness  about  the  nature  of 

the  matter  she  was  about  to  disclose.     Or 

more  probsbly  because  she  perceiyed  that 

we  were  no  longer  alone.     A  third  person 

had  eniered  the  kitchen. 

THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
MONSIEUR  CHOSE. 

'^MoNSiBUB  Chose,"  said  my  wife  to  mcs 
"with  your  poKtics  and  principles,  your 
regimes  and  constitutions,  and  the  re^  of 
your  revolutionary  baggage,  I  know  my 
Paris  no  longer.  Will  you  he  good  enough 
io  tell  me  the  name  of 'the  street  in  which 
I  live  ?" 

"My  dear  creature,"  I  replied  with 
studied  politeness,  *'  I  believe  we  inhabit  the 
Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois." 

"  We  did  yesterday,"  madame  retorted^ 
as  she  tossed  her  gloves  upon  the  table ; 
'*but  have  the  goodness,  Monsieur  Chose, 
to  step  to  the  comer  and  inquire  for  your^ 
self." 

I  obeyed.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the 
liuais^  ajid  have  seen  few  changes  in  it. 
The  quiet  business  Hfe  of  the  place  has 
Wdly  been  ruffled  by  the  political  storms 
that  have  swept  over  our  devoted  city. 
TLey  changed  the  Rue  St.  Louis  years  ago 
into  the  Rue  Turenne,  and  we  nioumed 
over  it.  But  I  never  imagined,  in  my 
wildest  dreams,  that  any  set  oi  men  would 
be  desperate  enough  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois.  Yet 
it  is  doomed ;  although  the  desecration  has 
not  been  yet  accomplished.  While  I  stood 
at  the  comer  gazing  at  the  old  familiar 
words  that  I  could  once  read — ah,  me ! 
— ^without  spectacles,  Fatin,  the  grocer, 
stepped  up  and  said : 

^*It  is  decided.  We  shall  live  hence* 
forth.  Monsieur  Chose,  in  the  Rue  Pipe-en* 
Bois." 

"Neverricried. 


"  Yes,  yes  !  It  is  voted  by  the  council 
— the  representative  council.  It  is  hard 
to  bear,  Monsieur  Chose,  but  principles 
must  be  respected." 

**  Principles  !"  I  cried.    "  It  is  infamous, " 

But  Monsieur  Patin  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  bade  me  observe  that  the 
council  had  been  elected  by  the  people. 
And  then  he  said:  '*The  fault  lies  not 
with  the  voters  who  returned  the  council 
which  to-day  dooms  you  and  me  to  sleep 
in  the  Rue  Pipe-en-Bois,  but  with  the  citi- 
zens who  did  not  vote." 

The  observation  of  Monsieur  Patin  was 
just,  and  I  returned  home  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  having  wasted  my  right  as  a 
municipal  elector.  I  found  Captai^i  Ton- 
nerre  having  a  brisk  oonversation  with  my 
wife.  As  I  entered,  they  both  turned  upon 
me,  and  cried  with  one  voice,  "  Well,  well, 
where  do  you  live  now  ?" 

Captain  Tonnerre  was  not  to  be  calmed. 

"  My  dear  Chose,  it  seems  that  we  have 
been  living  under  the  most  extraordinary 
errors.  You  and  I  are  fi)ols ;  but  there  is 
this  consolation,  we  are  part  of  a  mighty 
company.  I  bad  an  idea  that  Kapoleon 
was  the  great  captain  of  his  age ;  that  his 
nephew  freed  Italy  on  the  battle-field  of 
Solferino;-  that  Isly,  and  Magenta,  and 
Sebastopol  were  French  victories;  that 
Bayard  was  a  pure  Christian  knight,  of 
whom  France  was  proud;  that  Henri 
Quatre  was  a  hero  dear  to  the  Gauls ; 
that,  in  short,  we  had  deeds  of  valour  and 
men  of  courage  enough  to  glorify  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  London  rolled  into 
one.  Confess,  Chose,  that  you  were  vain 
enough  to  cherish  this  patriotic  idea  under 
your  fiannel  waistcoat." 

"  I  confess  it,  and,"  I  added  with  em- 
phasis, and,  I  hope,  with  dignity,  "  I  main- 
tain it  no^." 

"  Nonsense,  Monsieur  Chose.  As  a  poli- 
tician you  know  better.  We  are  just  gomrr 
to  begin  the  proper  history  of  France.  I 
have  Hved  all  my  life  (when  not  fighting 
for  my  country)  on  the  Isle  St.  Louis ;  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Isle 
St.  Adolphe,  and  my  shortest  way  to  it 
will  be  by  the  Boulevard  G^avroche.  They 
are  scraping  St.  Louis,  the  third  and 
fourth  Henrys,  and  fearless  Bayard,  and 
the  man  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  man  of 
Solferino,  and  Saint- Arnaud  of  the  Alma, 
ay,  and  Macmahon  (while  he  lives)  from 
the  walls.  The  Abbatuocis,  who,  from 
fitther  to  son,  have  died  on  the  field  of 
honour — so  says  my  military  history —have 
not  a  name  good  enough  to  figure  upon  a 
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ind  alley.  The  Empress  Josephine  is  a 
yth;  the  beautiful  Hortense  a  crazy 
let's  dream.  You  thought  our  army  was 
vered  with  glory,  and  that  its  glittering 
^ions  had,  within  the  memory  of  men 
11  living,  swept  triumphantly  through 
irope.  What  vanity,  Monsieur  Chose  ! 
*ench  knights  have  yet  their  spurs  to  win. 
le  Napoleon  legend  is  as  unsubstantial 
that  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Five 
ars  ago  you  used  to  say  that  it  oom- 
sinded  the  respect  of  the  world.  What 
msense  !  They  are  pulling  it  from  the 
ills  like  an  old  playbill,  and  the  soldiers 
e  looking  on  !  This  is  surely  enough  to 
ove  to  you  that  you  have  wasted  two- 
irds  of  your  life  in  the  bewildering  dark- 
8s  of  error.  Do  you  hear  me,  Monsieur 
lose  ?" 

''  It  isa  humiliating  result  of  the  elective 
inciple,  I  admit,"  was  my  answer. 
*'  Elective  idiotcy  !"  was  Madame  Chose's 
clamation. 

"Elective  principle!"  Tonnerre  retorted. 
\e  old  soldier  who  had  fought  with  the 
re  Bugeaud,  and  had  ended  his  active 
reer  before  the  Mamelon,  shook  with 
lotion.  "Your  elective  principle  and 
ur  equality  are  pretty !  Your  savans 
ve  a  grand  debate  whether  they  shall  call 
certain  prince  monseigneur,  while  your 
puties  banish  another  across  the  frontier, 
hile  one  pretender  gives  a  banquet  to  the 
*ty  Immortals  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  another 
not  allowed  to  travel  through  the  country. 
>u  talk  about  republican  simplicity,  and 
3  extravagance  of  the  fallen  dynasty ; 
d  the  couturi^res  tell  you  that  never  in 
3  gayest  of  the  Hwenty  years  of  cor- 
ption'  did  a  dress  cost  much  more  than 
if  one  of  the  present  fashion.  You  must 
8n  have  two  suppers  to  a  ball.  The 
eets  are  unsafe.  They  seize  your  news- 
pers— three  at  a  time.  We  soldiers  are 
iulted  in  the  streets.  Every  unfortunate 
icer  is  a  traitor.  '  Capitulard !'  cries  the 
min  at  the  heels  of  troopers  who  fought 
Magenta.  *  Traitor!'  is  the  sound  that 
Is  upon  the  ears  of  every  officer  who  has 
en  unfortunate.  In  the  old  days  the 
nqnished  warrior  was  treated  with 
ivalrous  respect ;  to-day  you  stone  him." 
"  What  will  they  do  to-morrow  ?  Per- 
ps  Monsieur  Chose  can  tell  us."  Madame 
lose  made  this  observation  with  marked 
T^erity. 

I  protested,  beins^roused  by  her  sarcasm 
the  presence  of  Tonnerre,  that  I  had  no 
isfactory  ezplanation  to  offer. 
"  Then,  my  friend  Chose,"  Tonnerre  said. 


still  panting  with  excitement^  and  sopping 
his  heated  brows  with  his  b&ndkerchie^ 
**  permit  me  to  ask  yon,  what  becomes  of 
all  this  study  of  the  politics  of  your  time  ? 
You  read  the  papers  all  round,  even  to  the 
Polisson  Illustre — ^a  charming^  print;  and 
when  we  are  threatened  with  the  n- 
christening  of  Paris  from  Passy  to  Yin- 
cennes,  you  haven't  a  word  of  comfort  or 
explanation  to  g^ve  us.  On  what  principle, 
let  me  ask  you — since  principle  is  your 
strong  point— on  what  shadow  of  a  principle 
is  the  Bue  Marie-Antoinette  to  be  called 
the  Bue  Antoinette?"  The  old  soldier 
folded  his  arms,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

''  I  don't  pretend  to  be  the  key  of  the 
position,  my  good  Tonnerre,*'  I  observed. 
"  As  well  ask  me  to  explain  why  a 
journalist  the  other  day  Hkened  the  Obelisk 
of  Luxor  to  a  parfait  an  csS6  ;  or  why,  a 
few  years  ago,  they  copied  it  as  a  stripe  for 
the  gandins'  trousers.  But  surely  you  can 
understand  that  there  are  men  oi  base  aiid 
vain  minds,  who  delight  in  degrading 
everything  that  has  g^ne  before  them,  and 
would  blot  out  Baphael's  Virg^  to  make  a 
canvas  for  their  own  portrait.  They  want 
the  deluge  before  them  and  behind  them. 
The  logical  consequence  of  the  rehaptism 
of  Paris  is  the  repainting  of  the  histoncal 
portraits  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  ad- 
mirable o^vasses  there,  upon  which  Ber- 
geret,  and  Pyat,  and  the  rest  of  the  Im- 
mortals of  the  gutter,  might  be  limned. 
Let  us  be  logical." 

"  There  he  is  again  with  his  logic,"  cried 
my  wife:  I  am  sure  chiefly  to  please 
Tonnerre. 

"  Let  Chose  develop  his  idea,  madame/' 
the  brave  soldier  interposed. 

"  Let  us,  I  was  observing,  when  Madame 
Chose  interrupted  me,  *  be  logical.'  "  Here 
I  bowed  with  impressive  gravity  to  mj 
wife,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Why 
end  at  the  street  corners  ?  Why  not  take 
down  our  shop  signs,  and  turn  the  Belle 
Jardiniere  into  the  Belle  Petroleuse,  the 
Deux  Magots  into  the  Deux  Hugos,  the 
Grand  Cond6  into  the  Grande  Incendie  r 
When  they  have  rebaptised  our  streets  and 
shops,  and  transformed  the  city,  until  the 
reign  of  Bochefort  and  Vermersch  is 
marked  upon  every  lamp-post,  why,  pr^Jr 
should  not  they  rebaptise  us  P" 

Madame  Chose  started  to  her  feet,  and 
with  a  comprehensive  curtesy,  swept  out 
of  the  room.  The  bare  idea  was  too  nnich 
for  her.  But  I  continued:  "If  <*oy 
may  scratch  our  history  out  of  our  public 
monuments,  use  the  flags  we  have  taken 
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from  the  enemy  as  republican  pocket-hand- 
kerdbiefis,  and  haul  down  our  trophies,  they 
may  surely  tear  pages  out  of  onr  school 
histories,  and  teach  the  yonng  idea  to  look 
upon  Wagram  and  Ansterlitz,  Sebastopol 
and  Solferino,  as  myths  that  begnilcd 
Frenchmen  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation." 
I  had  reached  this  point  of  my  observa- 
tions when  we  were  intermpted  by  a  smart 
rap  at  the  door.  Monsienr  Patin  stood  be- 
fore us.     The  poor  man  was  breathless. 

While  we  begged  him  to  tell  ns  the  news, 
we  implored  him  to  be  calm,  and  take  his 
own  time. 

*•  It's  carried  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Paris 
IB  no  longer  Paris  !" 

•*The  man's  raving  mad  1^'  shonted  Ton- 
nerra  **  Explain  yonrself,  sir.  These  are 
not  iiznes  for  jesting." 

''Alas,  there  is  no  jest  in  me,  mon  capi- 
iaine,"  Patin  now  said,  in  tones  of  pro- 
fonnd  melancholy.  "  They  have  carried  it, 
I  tell  yon.  My  next-door  neighbour  has 
come  horn,  the  sitting.  Paris  is  Paris  no 
longer." 

"  Is  it  Bagdad  ?"  I  asked,  really  pro- 
voked by  Patin's  procrastination. 

"  No,  no.  They  had  changed  the  streets, 
the  avennes,  the  squares,  the  places,  but 
&at  was  not  enough." 

Tonnerre  growled  some  fearful  oaths,  and 
would  have  seized  Patin  by  the  throat  had 
he  delayed  his  revelation  another  moment. 
'*  What  have  the  rascals  changed  now  ?" 
he  roared. 

"  Paris !  For  the  future,  the  city  is  to 
he  csQled — Belleville!  And  the  Seine  is 
to  be  the  Bi^vre  !" 

"The  very  gudgeon  will  die  with  shame," 
said  my  wife,  who  had  re-entered  the  room, 
atiiiracted  by  the  loud  voices. 

yiL   XABAME  GHOSB  XT  VEB8AILLBS. 

"A  8BT  of  unruly  boys  at  play ;  that  is 
my  opinion,  Chose,  and  none  of  your  fine 
phrases  will  move  me  from  it." 

I  had,,  in  an  imprudent  moment,  con- 
sented to  take  Madame  Chose  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  debate  in  the  National  Assembly. 
While  we  were  on  the  way  to  Versailles,  I 
repented,  for  I  saw  that  she  was  bent  upon 
presenting  all  she  saw  to  her  friends  in  a 
diverting  light ;  and  that  she  was  arming 
herself  with  a  fresh  weapon  against  me— 
which  was  not  necessary.  We  assisted  at 
a  debate  in  the  course  of  which  there  were 
two  or  three  warm  incidents ;  but  these, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  reasons 
for  these,  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
severe  critac  who  is  my  permanent  censor. 


It  was  as  we  came  through  the  corridors 
of  the  palace,  and  just  as  we  were  passing 
a  comer  roughly  canvassed  off  for  the 
Official  Journal,  that  madame  put  down 
the  wise  men  of  her  country  as  so  many 
unruly  school-boys.  She  pointed  with  her 
parasol  to  the  canvas  partition,  and  added, 
contemptuously : 

"  There  is  du  propret" 

It  was  very  dirty,  more  like  a  gipsy's 
stabling  than  the  head-quarters  of  the  par- 
liamentary staff  of  the  Official  Journal  of 
Prance.  It  smote  villanously  upon  the 
practised  eye  of  one  who  prides  herself 
on  her  order  and  love  of  cleanliness.  I 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  subject  at  a  dis- 
tance by  suggesting  to  my  wife  that  an  ice 
would  probably  refresh  her  before  taking 
train  for  Paris.  She  accepted  the  ice,  but 
she  declined  to  adjourn  the  expression  of 
her  opinion  on  the  afternoon  to  which,  as ' 
she  kindly  said,- 1  had  "  doomed"  her.  I 
had  played  manv  tricks  upon  her  know- 
ingly and  unwittingly,  but  never  had  she 
been  disturbed,  and  dragged  away  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  stuffed  in  a  seat  not  big  enough 
for  a  child  ten  years  old,  on  so  shallow  a 
pretext  as  this. 

"  I  shall  have  some  news  to  tell  of  to- 
day, Monsieur  Chose.  Yes,  some  news  to 
tell  about — a  half-empty  theatre  ^  a  sculp- 
ture corridor  treated  like  a  high-road ;  a  set 
of  shabby  fellows  lounging  about,  where 
splendid  officials  were  intended  to  be ;  a 
scramble  up  dark  stairs  to  boxes  that  were 
clean  once  upon  a  time.  You  say  the 
deputies  were  elated  by  the  prospect  of 
breaking  up  to-morrow  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days; but  is  that  any  reason  why  they 
should  behave  like  bears  ?  For  my  part,  I 
think  they  would  do  vastly  well  under  a 
tent  in  the  Court  of  Honour,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  turn  a  place  built  for  the 
amusement  of  kings  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
where  every  one  wants  to  hear  himself 
speak.  I  remember  a  time,  Monsieur 
Chose,  when  you  woxdd  have  been  ashamed 
to  let  your  wife  drive  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace  in  a  tumble-down  omnibus.  To-day  I 
was  jolted  almost  to  death,  and  was  ready  to 
drop  when,  after  all  that  ridiculous  cere- 
mony, I  was  shown  to  the  avant-scenes  to 
see  a  little  of  the  modelling  of  the  destinies 
of  Prance." 

In  this  way  Madame  Chose  entertained 
me  all  the  way  back  to  Paris,  where  we 
expected  Captain  Tonnerre  to  dine  with  us. 

"  Beware  how  you  touch  upon  the  As- 
sembly," I  said  to  the  captain  while  we 
took  our  absinthe,  and  madame  changed 
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her  toilette.  "She  is  furions,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  I  took  her.  It  has  destroyed 
the  little  confidence  she  had  in  our  legis- 
lators.    I  shall  Buffer  for  it." 

The  captain  smiled,  and  was  iJ^Uant 
enough  to  say  that  madame  was  a  woman 
of  exi;raordinary  perceptive  powers.  I 
take  it  there  is  nobody  who  enjoys  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  a  lady  less  than  that 
lady's  husbaiid.  I  implored  my  friend  to 
encourage  the  ccanments  of  Madame  Chose 
as  little  as  politeness  would  permit.  But 
my  precaution  was  in  Vain.  The  spirit  of 
Madamo  Chose  had  been,  as  the  captain 
observed,  profoundly  stirred,  and  not  even 
the  president  himself  would  have  kept  her 
silent.  I  was  put  aside,  and  madame  ad- 
dressed herself  exclosively  to  Tonnerre. 

"  When  I  had  got  over  my  vexation  at 
being  dragged  so  far  to  see  so  little,  I 
passed  my  opera^lass  over  boxes  and  pit. 
By  the  way,  there  ought  to  be  a  gallery  for 
Monsieur  Gambetta's  dients.  Well,  your 
National  Assembly  looked  very  like  a  half- 
deserted  theatre.  They  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  remove  the  proscenium. 
There  are  the  big  angels  holding  a  pro- 
digious crown  over  the  fleur  de  lys— 
above  the  heads  of  the  Left  and  Right 
Centres — just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Grand  Monarch.  The  stage  is  a  stage 
still,  with  the  foothghts  removed  ;  I  pre- 
sume to  keep  the  way  clear  when  the 
Radicals  want  to  rush  at  the  throat  of  a 
plain-speaking  rural.  The  tribune  faces 
the  audience,  and  above  the  tribune  ap- 
pears the  president,  just  as  the  parson  sits 
above  the  clerk.  The  background  is  a 
common  red  drop-scene.  Even  the  en- 
trances are,  as  you  see  them,  upon  the 
stage.  Monsieur  Thiers,  with  the  rest 
of  the  saviours  of  France,  sits  on  the 
first  pit  bench  fronting  the  tribune ;  I  sup- 
pose, so  that  they  may  not  lose  a  word  of 
the  bad  language  that  is  prepared  for  them. 
Every  minute  I  expected  to  see  a  chorus 
or  a  file  of  retainers  come  on,  or  even  a 
corps  de  ballet,  to  relieve  the  comedy. 
For  nobody  was  listening  to  the  speaker, 
who  had  perched  himself  in  the  tribune, 
with  a  file  of  papers,  and  was,  I  suppose, 
unfolding  the  contents  of  them  in  a  voice 
that  just  rose  now  and  then  beyond  the 
general  conversation.  The  pit  was  half 
empty,  but  the  men  who  were  there  were 
lounging,  chattering,  reading,  or  writing, 
as  though  they  were  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree concerned  in  the  subject  the  person 
in  the  tribune  was  talking  about,  except  that 
now  and  then  some  word  brought  the  en* 


tire  company  into  action.  I  hoard  the 
word  barricade  fall  from  a  speaker's  lip$. 
Then  the  crowd  in  the  pit  on  the  left  all 
roared  together  ;  a  little  f  ore&et  of  fists  was 
raised  towards  the  tribune;  tho  speaker 
folded  his  arms  defiantly;  the  crowd  on 
the  right  applauded  as  though  P&tti  had 
juat  made  her  appearance ;  and  above  all, 
the  shouting  and  dapping  of  handp,  the 
president  rang  a  bell.  It  was  like  the  main 
avenue  of  a  &ir  on  a  Sunday.  A  dram 
would  have  completed  the  illusion.  The 
remembranoe  of  it  gives  me  a  headache. 
Fetch  me  my  salts,  Chose." 

The  salts  having  unfortunately  revived 
my  wife,  she  began  to  laugh  heartily,  say- 
ing that  the  entire  scene  was  the  rery 
drollest  thing  in  the  world.  "  You  mu^ 
know,"  she  continued,  still  addressing  Ton- 
nerre, "that  every  possible  precaution  is 
taken,  lest,  in  the  noise  and  oonfusioi, 
some  of  the  golden  words  spoken  by  the 
person  in  the  tribune  should  be  lost  to 
posteaity.  They  are  obliged  to  plant  a 
shorthand  writer  on  the  right  and  lefl  of 
the  speaker ;  'yes,  at  his  two  elbows,  and 
there,  poor  fellows,  they  stand  with  their 
books  in  their  hands,  wiiting  away  as  hard 
as  they  can  go,  till  two  more  come  to  re- 
lieve them.  Chose  said  they  were  relieved 
so  frequently,  beoause  they  must  have  time 
to  write  out  tlieir  notes ;  but  I  know  better 
-*it  is  to  prevent  them  &om  going  mad 
under  the  torrent  of  nonsense  that  is  poured 
into  their  devoted  ears. 

"You  cannot  imagine,  monsieur,  ihe 
games  the  deputies  carrie4  on.  I  never 
heard  such  rude  interruptions.  IVIannersi 
When  the  crowd  oa  the  left  was  agitated, 
the  uproar  was  deafening,  and  every  man 
seemed  ready  to  make  short  work  of  his 
neighbour.  But  the  president  'rang  them 
down,  appealed  to  them  lik«  naughty 
children,  and,  while  a  group  of  men  were 
shaking  hands  with,  and  hugging,  the 
person  wlio  had  just  finished  hia  glass  of 
water,  and  left  the  tribune,  another  can- 
didate for  the  inattention  of  the  Assembly 
went  up  the  steps.  It  was  quite  like  a 
drojna.  Afi  the  new  performer  took  his 
place,  a  lacquey  came  on  &om  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stage,  carrying  a  tumbler  of 
water  upon  a  plate,  which  he  deposited 
near  the  hand  of  the  honourable  opponent 
of  thaman  who  was  being  hugged. 

"  Then  the  play  went  forward  another 
scene.  The  same  shouting,  talking,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  rude  remarks,  and  walking 
about.  Papers  strewn,  like  bills  of  the 
play,  all  over  the  pit ;  people  yawning  i& 
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the  bcjices ;  men  clambering  oyer  seats ; 
and  the  very  largest  collection  of  bald 
heads  I  ever  saw  nnder  one  roof.  I  should 
say  that  a  reception  at  the  Institute  could 
not  muster  6uch  a  show." 

"And  pray,"  Tonnerre  here  ventured  to 
ask,  "  what  was  the  subject  of  debate  to- 
day ?" 

*'  Monsieur  Tonnerre,"  my  wife  replied, 

in  a   most  charming  voice,    "is    that    a 

serious   question?     Do    you   think    there 

were  tweniy   people  in  the  theatre  who 

distinctly  understood  the  subject  in  hand  P" 

I  had  resolved  to  bear  no  part  whatever 

in  the  conversation;  but  this  was  too  much 

for  me. 

^^  It  is  too  bad,  madame,  to  exaggerate 
that  which  is,  unfortunately,  only  too 
ludicrous  when   soberly  described.      The 

subject  was " 

"Honsieur  Chose,  the  captain  asked  me 
ibe  question.  Permit  me  to  answer  it. 
You  will  have  opportunities  enough  for  re- 
flections on  the  ideas  of  a  foolish  woman  at 
jour  csS6.  1  have  no  doubt  I  appear  atro- 
ciously stupid  to  your  majestic  under- 
standing." 
I  bowed,  and  left  the  field  open. 
"Monsieur,"  my  wife  went  on,  address- 
ing herself  to  Tonnerre,  "I  hope  I  am 
Qot  very  much  more  stupid  than  the 
average  of  human  creatures;  but  I  do 
declare  to  you  that  beyond  a  vague  notion 
that  some  money  was  to  be  given  to  Paris, 
and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  I  could  make  out  nothing.  Some 
said  the  idea  was  in&mous,  that  it  was  a 
premium  to  ruffianism,  and  others  were 
very  magnificent  indeed  about  noble  Paris, 
'\  and  were  very  angry  that  the  pittance 
ol  a  few  millions  was  not  quadrupled. 
If  the  Bight  are  correct,  the  Left  are 
fools,  and  something  very  much  worse;  and 
if  ihe  Left  have  reason  on  their  side,  the 
^ight  are  both  immoral  and  incompetent, 
Tbe  copper  and  the  kettle  were  both  black, 
and  were  bumping  against  one  another  all 
the  time  I  was  at  Versailles.  That's  my 
experience,  and  I  can  only  wonder  what 
the  foreigners  in  the  diplomatic  box  thought 
of  the  sooty  warfare.  Monsieur  Chose  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  magnificent,  when  one 
gentleman,  having  said  that  France  was 
still  great  and  glorious  (which  we  all 
know)<  swallowed  a  whole  tumbler  of 
oold  water,  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
embraces  of  his  frien4s.  I  thought,  like  a 
foolish  housewife  that  I  am,  some  of  that 
water  might  have  been  used  to  wash  away 
the  dirt  that  had  been  flying  about.    For, 


after  all,  Monsieur  Tonnerre,  haven't  we 
had  enough  of  this  abuse  ?  Isn't  it  time 
to  cease  from  attributing  the  lowest  mo- 
tives to  political  opponents  ?  Because  you 
don't  approve  the  principle  on  which  your 
fiiend  levies  taxes,  do  you  think  it  quite 
fair  or  honourable  to  accuse  him  of  filling 
his  pockets  from  the  till  ?" 

Tonnerre  made  a  profound  bow,  while  he 
answered : 

"  You  are  quite  right,  madame.  Our 
army  has  suffered  as  mubh  from  the  slander 
of  friends  as  from  the  guns  of  the  foe. 
You  must  have  remarked  a  grave  face, 
well-known  and  well-loved,  in  a  box  by  the 
stage." 

"  The  marshal!  He  looked  sad  and  worn 
while  the  uproar  went  on." 

"  Do  yon  think  he  has  not  sufiered  under 
this  hail  of  calumnies,  more  than  tongue 
can  tell  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Madame  Chose  answered, 
enthusiastically ;  "  I  am  sure  of  it.  And 
not  a  woman  in  all  the  theatre  who  did 
not  rejoice  to  see  that  he  was  looking  on." 

"  You  are  really  a  dangerous  person,"  I 
observed  seriously  to  Madame  Chose; 
"  and  I  beg  you  will  change  the  conversa- 
tion. Tonnerre,  you  owe  me  a  revenge — at 
dominoes.     Let  us  play." 


LITTLE  BACCHUS. 
(to  thb  statub  ov  a  CHIJJ)  bt  davip.) 

Fbom  the  great  beech,  creen  and  old, 
LHile  l^iee- year-old  1 

From  the  first  bough  of  the  beech. 
Just  in  reach, 
DroopeaviiM-bnnich  dragged  with  dixftered  gold. 

Bright  blaek  eyes  tiined  upward  shine ; 

Like  a  okarm,  the  Tine 
Prawi  thy  dusk  brows  clipped  with  curiae 

Almoat  melts  the  pearla 
In  that  rosy  little  moutii  of  thine ! 

All  ten  dimi^ed  fingers,  now, 

Striying  for  the  bough, 

Grasp  and  crush,  with  fiery  thirst, 

The  cluster  till  it  boiat, 
Showering  wine  on  upward  face  and  brow! 

Somewhat  still  too  high  to  suit, 

Swings  the  bleeding  fruit; 

Thou  must  lift  thy  lip  u^— so-— 

fuuDg  to  it  and  grow, 
Aa  a  kid  doth,  poised  on  tip-toe  foot. 

Crushed  in  both  hands,  throuf^h  thy  lipSp 

Exquisitely  dnps, 
From  the  rayxshed  loop  of  vine, 

Beverage  divine, 
Sweeter  than  the  beaker  Helen  sips. 

Where  the  gold-eirt  bee  sucks  still 

Uave  thy  luscious  will  I 
Still  on  thine  unwearied  lip 

Ceaseless  nectar  drip» 
Quenching  thirst  that  ia  unquenchabwl 
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May  no  chill  white  winter  bleacb 

Thj  Tine-branch  and  beeeh ; 
Baft  for  eTar  han^  thoa  so 

On  thy  Upmost  toe. 
And  for  erer  droop  thy  bunch  in  readi ! 


FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE  SCOTS  GEEY8  (SECOND  DRAGOONS). 

This  redoubtable  regiment,  that  has  so 
long  fought  to  protect  the  right,  was  first  en- 
rolled to  defend  the  wrong.  In  1678,  when 
the  unwise  Act  was  issued  for  establish- 
ing episcopacy  in  Presbyterian  Scotland, 
and  in  1679,  when  the  still  more  tyrannical 
Act,  forbidding  prayer- meetings  in  the  open 
air,  was  passed,  the  brave  and  pious  people 
of  Scotland  began  here  and  there  to  rise 
in  arms.  In  1678,  two  troops  of  Scotch 
dmgoons  were  raised  to  carry  out  these 
Acts,  and  from  these  troops  the  present 
Scots  Greys  are  descended.  The  first  troop 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General 
Thomas  Dalziel,  on  old  Cavalier  officer 
who  had  fought  for  the  Czar  against  the 
Tartars ;  the  second  by  Lord  Charles  liElur- 
ray,  second  son  of  John,  first  Marquis  of 
Athole,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more  ;  of  a  third  troop,  levied  a  few  months 
later,  Lord  Francis  Stuart,  one  of  the  Life 
Guards,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  a  genQeman  not  unknown  to  us, 
thanks  to  the  pages  of  Old  Mortality,  was 
the  commander. 

The  murder  on  Magus  Moor  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  excited  the  rough  soldiery  to 
cruel  reprisals.  They  fired  into  groups  of 
praying  men,  and  shot,  arrested,  and 
tortured  many  preachers  and  leaders  of  the 
poor  wandering  folk.  Foremost  among 
the  persecutors,  and  the  most  imtiring,  the 
most  pitiless,  was  Captain  Robert  Graham 
— the  Claverhouse — ^the  Bonny  Dundee  of 
Scott's  best  ballad.  With  no  religion,  no 
compassion  himself,  he  trod  the  poor  fugi- 
tives under  his  horse's  feet.  AtDrumclog 
the  Covenanters  at  last  turned  upon  him ; 
he  lost  thirty  men  in  a  sharp  skirmish, 
and  had  a  horse  killed  beneath  him.  The 
next  day  the  elated  Covenanters  attacked 
Glasgow,  but  were  repulsed.  The  battle 
of  Bothwell  Brig  soon  followed,  where  the 
wild  young  Duke  of  Monmouth  led  on  the 
Scotch  Dragoons,  a  few  English  horse  from 
the  Border,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar's  regiment 
of  foot.  They  were  faced  by  four  thou- 
sand grim  and  "  sour  Covenanters."  While 
preaching  and  wrangling  the  Covenanters 
were  attacked  by  Captain  Stuart's  Scotch 
Dragoons.  The  three  hundred  stubborn 
Kippen  and  Gkdloway  saints  who  held  the 


bridge,  commanded  by  Hackston  of  Ra- 
thillet,  fought  till  their  last  cartridge  was 

fone,  and  then  gloomily  fell  back.  The 
ey  of  the  Covenanters'  position  was  lost  for 
ever.  The  foot  guards  soon  cleared  the 
bridge ;  the  army  passing  across,  opened 
what  was  then  considered  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, and  at  the  same  time  the  Scotch 
Dragoons  went  to  work  with  their  swords 
on  the  insurgents'  flanks.  The  game  was 
hopeless.  The  Covenanter  horsemen  fled. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  foot  surrendered 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  remainder 
ran  back  to  their  morasses.  Then  came  the 
legal  butchery  of  those  cruel  and  perse- 
cuting times ;  two  preachers  and  five  leaders 
were  hung,  and  three  hundred  honest  men 
transported  to  the  plantations.  In  many 
a  Scotch  home,  in  the  year  1679,  a  Rachel 
mourned  for  her  children,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  Again,  in  1680,  ih 
Scotch  Dragoons  were  employed  in  more 
of  this  hateful  service.  In  a  hot  fight  at 
Ayr  Moss,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  twenty 
Covenanters,  including  a  preacher,  were 
slain;  and  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and 
a  leader  at  Bothwell  Brig,  was  taken.  The 
dragoons  lost  several  men  and  horses,  and 
Lieutenant  Crichton  was  severely  wounded. 
Hackston  and  three  of  his  comrades  were 
soon  afterwards  hung  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1681,  Charles  the  Second  ordered 
three  additional  troops  of  dragoons  to  be 
raised,  and  the  six  troops  were  incorporated 
into  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Scots  Dragoons; 
Lieutenant-General  Dalziel,  the  coarse  and 
eccentric  old  bearded  Cavalier,  being  ap- 
pointed colonel ;  while  a  second  regiment 
was  intrusted  to  the  unscmpulons  Cla- 
verhouse. The  Scots  Dragoons  at  this 
time  wore  back  and  breast  pieces,  and  a 
pot  helmet.  They  had  swords,  and  carried 
carbines  and  horse-pistols,  fourteen  inches 
long  in  the  barrel.  Twelve  soldiers  of  each 
troop  and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
bore  halberds,  the  other  soldiers  matchlocks 
and  bayonets,  "  or  great  knife,"  as  it  is 
called  in  a  warrant  of  1672.  In  1687,  the 
dragoons  were  ordered  to  carry  snap-hanse 
muskets,  with  bright  barrels,  three  feet  four 
inches  long,  cartouch  -  boxes,  bayonets, 
grenade  pouche's,  buckets,  and  hammer 
hatchets. 

After  much  shooting  of  poor  conscien- 
tious peasants,  who  would  not  disown  by 
oath  all  plots  against  the  king,  the  Ro^al 
Scots  had  at  last  once  more  armed  enemies 
to  meet  who  were  worthy  of  their  steel 
In  1685,  James  the  Second  ascended  the 
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throne,  and  Scotland  again  burst  into  a 
flame.      The    proscribed  Earl   of   Argyll 
landed  from  Holland  with  three  hundred 
men,  and  a  rebellion  began.     Near  Dum- 
barton   tbe  earl    and   the   king's    forces 
joined  issue.     The  rebels  were  sheltered 
by   a    small    enclosure,    and    the    Scots 
Dragoons   (at  that  time  trained  to  fight 
on  horse  or  foot)  dismounted,  and  scaded 
the  defences.     The  rebels  took  post  in  a 
wood,  held  it   till  night,   and  then  dis- 
persed.    The  Royal  Scots  lost  several  men 
in  this  brief  struggle.     Captain  Clelland 
T?as  killed,    and    Sir    Adam   Blair,    his 
successor,  shot    through  the  neck.      Sir 
William  Wallace,    of  Craigie,    was    also 
severely  wbunded.      The  Duke  of  Argyll 
was  captured  the  same  day,  and  soon  after- 
wards beheaded  at  Edinburgh.     On  their 
way  to  join  the  royal  troops    who  over- 
tbrew  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Sedge- 
moor,  the  Royal  Scots  heard  of  the  battle, 
and  returned  to  tbeir  old  position.     On  the 
death  of  Lieutenant- General  Dalziel,  King 
James  conferred  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal 
Scots  on  Lieutenant- Colonel  Lord  Charles 
Murray,  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Dun- 
raore.    In  1688,  the  young  regiment  was 
sent  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Macdonald,  of 
Keppoch,  who  had  killed  some  of  the  Mac- 
kintoshes wbo    favoured    James.      They 
burnt  the  Macdonalds'  houses   and  corn 
from  Tjammas  to  the  10th  of  September, 
and  were  then  marched  from  Inverlochy  to 
the  English  border,  a  tramp  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  to  resist  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
invasion,  and  Claverhonse  was  created  Yis- 
count  of  Dundee. 

At  this  time  the  privates  of  the  Royal 

Scots  received  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a 

day,  and  the  cornets  five  shillings.      In 

Ifedee's  rebellion  a  lieutenant-colonel  and 

several  captains  of  the  Royal  Scots  were 

"Sn-ested  for   sending  intelligence  to  the 

^bels.  After  this  the  Royal  Scots,  however, 

-Remained  faithful,  and  were  active  against 

Jhe  fierce  and  agile  Highlanders,  dispers- 

^g  the  Macleans,  who  had  attacked  the 

^^«d  of  Grant,  and  joining  in  the  battle 

^f  Eilliecrankie,  where  Dundee  fell  in  the 

"foment   of   victory.      The   Royal    Soots 

^   aided   largely  in  the  well-executed 

^i^rise  of  the  Highlanders'   camp  near 

~*lloch  Castle,  in  Strathspey,  where  some 

^^^r  hundred  Highlanders  were  shot  and 

^^t  down.     Tbe  Royal  Scots,  wo  are  glad 

^  say.  had  no  share  in  the  cruel  massacre 

^^^  Glenooe. 

^  iBVesh  enemies  now  awaited  the  Royal 
^^ts.    In  1694,  King  William  sent  them 


over  to  Flanders.  In  1695,  they  helped  to 
cover  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  were  also 
employed  in  observing  Marshal  Yilleroy's 
movements.  They  returned  to  England  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  In  1702, 
the  Royal  Scots  were  sent  to  Holland  to 
join  in  the  war  of  Accession.  In  this  year 
the  regiment  was  first  called  the  **  Grey  Dra- 
goons," and  it  is  supposed  that  William's 
Dutch  Life  Guards  naving  been  mounted 
on  grey  horses  (&  la  Wouvermans),  when 
the  Dutch  left  England  the  king  mounted 
the  Royal  Scots  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
Life  Guards  already  affected  black  horses, 
and  the  French  had  the  custom  of  distin- 
guishing their  oorps-d*61ite  by  the  colour 
of  their  horses.  In  Marlborough's  battles 
those  grey  horses  were  now  to  strike  terror 
among  the  French.  In  1702,  the  Scots 
Greys  were  in  Spanish  Guelderland,  and 
covered  the  sieges  of  Yenloo,  Ruremonde, 
and  Stevenswaerk,  one  squadron  serving 
as  a  guard  to  Marlborough  himself.  On 
his  way  to  Holland,  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  Greys,  Marlborough  and  General  Co- 
horn  were  captured  on  the  Maese  by  a 
French  partisan  leader,  and  only  escaped 
by  an  attendant  slipping  a  French  pass 
into  Marlborough's  nana,  he  having  dis- 
dained any  such  safeguard.  In  1708,  the 
Scots  Greys  distinguished  themselves  by 
defeating^  a  French  detachment,  which  had 
captured  a  quantity  of  English  specie,  re- 
covering the  spoil. 

In  1704,  Lord  John  Hay,  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Scots  Greys.  This  year  Marlborough 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  pushed 
on  to  the  Danube,  to  assist  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  then  threatened  by  the  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  had  broken  through  the 
Black  Forest.  At  Schellenberg  the  Scots 
Greys  attacked  the  heights,  and,  serving 
as  infantry  in  the  attack  of  the  trenches, 
helped  to  drive  the  French  across  the 
Danube.  The  regiment  here  lost  Captain 
Douglas  and  seven  men,  and  nineteen 
others  were  wounded. 

At  Ramilies  (1706)  the  Scots  Greys 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  When 
Churchill  and  Mordaunt's  regiments  de- 
scended from  the  heights  of  Foultz,  and 
drove  the  French  into  a  morass,  where  they 
sank  or  were  butchered,  the  Scots  Greys  a^ 
tacked  the  enemy's  lef^  routed  the  French 
cavalry,  and  cut  several  squadrons  to  pieces. 
They  then  spurred  into  the  vills^  of 
Autreglize,  and  sabred  all  the  infantry 
they  met.  Emerging  from  Autreglize, 
flushed  with  victory,  they  broke  into  the 
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French  Regiment  du  Roi,  which  at  once 
surrendered,  and  gave  up  \ts  colours  and 
arms  to  the  riders  of  the  grey  horses.  In 
a  Dutch  iaccount  of  this  battle  it  is  stated 
that  one  regiment  of  our  dragoons  took 
sixteen  or  seventeen  colours  and  standards. 
It  is  probable  that  this  regiment  was  the 
Scots  Greys. 

One  of  the  private  soldiers  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ramilies, 
proved  to  be  a  woman.  Her  name  was  Mrs. 
Christian  Davies,  and  her  life  and  adven- 
tures were  afterwards  published  in  a  small 
octavo  volume.  She  states  she  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  that,  her  husband  having 
entered  the  army,  she  put  on  men's  clothes 
and  went  in  quest  of  him ;  but  not  meeting 
with  him,  she  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  in  1702  in  the  Scots  Greys,  served  in  the 
campaign  of  that  and  the  following  year, 
and  in  1704  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at 
Schellenberg.  After  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, when  escorting  French  prisoners  to- 
wards Holland,  she  met  with  her  husband, 
who  was  then  a  private  soldier  in  the  First 
Royal  Foot  She  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  from  this  time  passed  as  his 
brother,  until  after  the  battle  of  Ramilies, 
where  she  was  wounded  by  a  shell,  and  her 
sex  discoyered  by  the  surgeons.  "  No  sooner 
had  they  made  this  discovery,"  she  ob- 
serves in  her  narrative,  "but  they  ac- 
quainted Brigadier  Preston  that  his  pretty 
dragoon  (for  so  I  was  always  called)  was  a 
woman.  The  news  spread  far  and  near,  and 
reaching  mj  Lord  John  Hay's  ears,  he 
came  to  see  me,  as  did  my  former  comrades ; 
and  mv  lord  called  for  my  husband.  He 
gave  hmi  a  frill  and  satisfactory  account  of 
our  first  acquaintance,  marriage,  and  situa- 
tion, with  the  manner  of  his  having  entered 
the  service,  and  my  resolution  to  go  in 
search  of  him.  My  lord  seemed  very  well 
entertained  with  my  history,  and  ordered 
that  my  pay  should  be  continued  while  under 
care.  When  his  lordship  heard  that  I  was 
well  enough  recovered  to  go  abroad,  ho 
generously  sent  me  a  parcel  of  linen. 
Brigadier  Preston  made  me  a  present  of 
a  handsome  silk  gown;  every  one  of  our 
officers  contributed  to  the  furnishing  me 
with  what  was  requisite  for  the  dress  of 
my  sex,  and  dismissed  me  the  service  with 
a  handsome  compliment.'' 

The  Greys  had  plenty  of  fighting  at  the 
French  fortified  camp  of  Malplaquct,  in 
1709.  They  and  the  Royal  Irish  had  to 
charge  the  French  household  cavalry  three 
times,  before  they  would  give  way.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  especially  pleased 


with  these  bull-dog  charges,  and  personally 
thanked  them.  The  Greys  lost  about  thirty 
officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded. 

In  1742,   George  the  Second  reviewed 
the  Scots  Greys  on  Kew  Green.     "  Fine, 
hardy  fellows,  that   want  no   seasoning," 
says    the  Champion  of  June  the  24th  of 
that  year.  They  were  all  bound  to  Flanders 
to   help  towards   making   up   the   sixteen 
thousand  British    troops    contributed  by 
George   to   assist    the  House   of  Anstria 
against  the  Bavarians,  French,  and  Prus- 
sians.     On  the  16th  of  June,   1743,  the 
French  crossed  the  Maine,  and  attacked  ns 
at  Dettingen.     Through  a  thunderstorm  of 
French  cannon  came  volleys  of  musketry 
and  fierce  charges  of  cavalry.     The  Greys 
at   *first    merely   supported    the  infantry, 
which  George  the  Second  himself  led  on, 
but,  soon  eager  for  more  fighting,  Lieu- 
tenant James  Campbell  led  his  grey  horses 
against  a  line  of  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  wbo 
soon  broke  and  fled  to  the  rear  of  their 
own  lines.     The  Greys  then  dashed  npozi 
the  celebrated  Frencn  household  cavalry, 
broke  them  too,  and  captured  a  white  stan- 
dard, a  trophy  that  had  hitherto  never  been 
seen  in  Westminster  or  Guildhall.    George 
the  Second,  delighted  at  the  overthrow  of 
such  troops,  the  flower  of  the  French  army, 
at  the  close  of  the  battle  nominated  Colonel 
Campbell  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.    The  stan- 
dard captured  by  the  Greys  was  of  whiti 
damask,  fibiely  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  a  thunderbolt  in  the  middle,  upon 
a  blue  and  white  ground,  and  bearing  the 
motto,   "  Sensere    gigantes."     The   Grep 
had  fought  with  such  swiftness  and  spirit 
that  only  a  lieutenant  and  a  few  troopers 
were  wounded,  and  four  horses  killed. 

In  1758,  George  the  Second  changed  tbe 
dress  of  the  Royal  North  British  Dragoons. 
The  new  coats  were  scarlet,  double- 
breasted,  and  lined  with  blue,  with  slit 
sleeves,  turned  up  with  blue ;  buttons  of 
white  metal,  and  white  worsted  aiguillettes 
on  the  right  shoulder.  The  waistcoat  and 
breeches  were  blue,  with  blue  cloth  grena- 
dier caps,  having  on  the  front  the  thistle 
within  the  circle  of  Saint  Andrew,  with 
the  motto,  "  Nemo  me  impune  laoessit. '*  On 
the  red  flaps  was  the  white  horse  of  Hanover, 
with  the  motto,  "  Ne  aspera  terrent>"  over 
it.  The  boots  were  of  jerked  leather,  the 
cloaks  scarlet,  with  blue  collars  and  lin- 
ings. The  officers  were  distinguished  by 
silver-lace  embroidei-ies,  and  crimson  silk 
sashes,  worn  across  the  left  shoulder.  The 
sergeants  had  blue  and  yellow  worsted  sashes 
round  their  waists. 
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At  Waterloo  the  Grejs  particularly  dia- 
iiagtuAhed  tbemfielves,  carrying  off  one  of 
the  special  trophies  of  the  battle. 

"  When  we  got  clear  through  the  High- 
landers," says  James  Armour,  of  Glasgow, 
a  rough-rider  of  the  Scots   Greys,   "we 
were  soon  on  the  charge,  and  a  short  one 
it  was.     A  croes>rDad  being  in  our  way,  we 
leaped  the  first  hedge  gallantly,  traversed 
ihe road, and  had  to  leap  over  another  hedge. 
At  this  time  the  smoke  from  the  firing  ob 
both  sides  made  it  so  dark  that  we  could  not 
666  distinctly.    We  had  not  charged  many 
yards  till  we  came  to  a  column.    As  yet 
we  had  atnck  pretty  well  together,  although 
a  great  number  had  fallen  alx>at  the  cvobs- 
roads.    In  a  very  short  time  we  were  down 
upon  the  colomn,    making  pretty  clean 
work  of  them.     Numbers  by  this  time  had 
dropped  off^  sUll  we  pushed  forward,  and 
veiy  soon  came  upon  another  ooliunn,  who 
cried  oat  '  Prisoners  T   threw  down  their 
anos,  stripped  themselves  of  their  belts^  in 
accordance  with  the  French  discipline,  and 
ran  like    hares    towards    the    rear.     We 
poshed  on  still,  and  soon  came  up  to  an- 
other column,  some  of  whom  went  down 
on  their  knees,   calling  out   'Quarter'  in 
tones  of  supplication.     Now,  then,  we  gcft 
among  the  guns,  which  had  so  terriUy  an- 
Qojed  ua,  and  paid  back  the  annoyance  in 
slaughter  such  as  never  before  was  wit- 
nessed; artillerymen  were  cut  down  and 
ran  Uiroug}],  horses  were  houghed,  hameAS 
was  cut,  and  all  rendered  useless.     Some 
who  were  good  judges  of  such  work,'*  adds 
Anaour,  1^  way  of  parenthesis,  "  reckoned 
we  had  made  a  very  good  job  of  it.     I  was 
^gaged  amongst  six   or  seven  guns,  all 
hrass,  where  almost  all    the  artillerymen 
were  cat  down,  and  most^  if  not  all,  of  the 
hoT«8  houghed.     While  at  work  amongst 
these  gtiQs,  no  thought  had  we  but  that  we 
j  shonJd  have  nothing  to  do  when  we  were 
done  hut  to  retrace  our  steps.     I  own  I  was 
much  surpnsed  when  wo  began  to  return 
wbeoee  we  came  to  behold  great  numbers 
of  the  cuirassiers  and  lancers  pushing  across 
betwixt  us  Mid  our  own  forces.     They  were 
the  first  troops  of  this  kind  I  had  ever  be- 
held in  my  life,  and  now  they  were  forming 
tip  to  cut  off  our  retreat.     Nothing  daunted, 
we  faced  them  manfully.     We  had  none 
toconunazid  us  now.    Lieutesoant-Golonel 
Hamilton  had  been  killed,  and  many  of  the 
oifioera  killed  and  wounded.      But  every 
inan  did  what  he  could.     Gouquer  or  die  I 
was  the  word.     When  the  regiment  re- 
tamed  from  this  charge  the  troop  to  which 
I  belonged  did  not  muster  above  one  or 
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two  sound  men,  un wounded,  belonging  to 
the  front-  rank.  Indeed,  the  whole  troop 
did  not  muster  above  a  dozen ;  there  were 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  front  rank  killed, 
and  the  others  wounded.'* 

Such  was  the  hot  haste  of  the  Ghreys 
to  throw  themselves  into  tho  thick  of  the 
battle,  that  one  of  the  Greys,  in  ro« 
counting  to  Sheriff  Alison,  the  historian 
of  Europe,  tho  story  of  their  charge,  states 
he  is  amid  that  in  many  instances  they 
rode  over  the  Highlanders,  who  gallantly 
retorted,  however,  the  shout  of  "  Scotland 
forever!*'  and,  although  occasionally  re- 
monstrating with  the  horsemen,  in  cannie 
Scotch,  "  I  didna  think  ye  wud  hae  used 
me  sae,"  clung  in  most  instances  to  the 
stirrups  of  the  Greys,  and  were  carried 
further  into  the  fight. 

Laurie,  one  of  the  Scots  Greys,  from 
Ayrshire,  had  eighteen  sword  and  sabre 
wounds,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
inflicted  by  the  French  after  he  was  on  the 
ground,  dismounted.  A  few  days  previous 
to  the  battle  he  had  had  accounts  of  his 
fiather'a  death,  by  which  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  twelve  thousand  pounds.  He 
Baiya  that  he  saved  his  life  in  the  end 
oidy  by  calling  out  in  French,  as  the 
enemy  were  charging  over  him,  "Oh, 
man  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !  Mes  amis !  mes 
aanis !"  By  which  eomtrivanoe  he  was 
taken  for  one  of  their  own  men.  Colonel 
Cheney,  of  the  Greys,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand of  that  regiment  devolved  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  in  consequence  of  tho  death  of 
Colonel  Hamilton,  and  the  wounds  of  other 
of&cers,  had  five  horses  killed  under  him. 
Tet,  almost  by  miracle,  he  himself  escaped 
without  a  wound. 

The  capture  of  the  French  eagles  is  thus 
related  by  brave  Sergeant  Ewart  himself: 

"  The  enemy,"  says  the  hero,  "  began 
forming  their  lino  of  battle  about  nine  in 
the  morning  of  the  ISth.  We  did  not 
oommenoe  till  ten.  I  think  it  was  about 
eleven  when  we  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  They  begaa  upon  our  right  with 
the  most  tremendous  firing  that  ever  was 
heard,  and  I  can  assi^ire  you  they  got  it  as 
hot  as  they  gave  it.  Then  it  came  down  to 
the  left,  where  iiiey  were  received  l\y  our 
brare  Highlanders.  No  men  could  ever 
behaviB  better.  Our  brigade  of  cavalry 
covered  them.  Owing  to  a  column  of 
foreign  troops  giving  way,  our  brigade  was 
forced  to  advance  to  the  support  of  our 
brave  fellows,  which  we  certainly  did  in 
style.  We  charged  through  two  of  their 
columns,  eadi  about    five    izhousand;    it 
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was  in  tbe  first  charge  I  took  the  eagle 
firom  the  enemy ;  he  and  I  had  a  hard  con- 
test for  it;  he  thmst  for  znv  groin;  I 
parried  it  off,  and  cnt  him  throngh  the 
head ;  after  which  I  was  attacked  by  one 
of  their  lancers,  who  threw  his  lance  at 
me,  bnt  missed  his  mark,  by  my  throwing 
it  off  with  my  sword  by  my  right  side. 
Then  I  cut  mm  from  the  chin  upwards, 
whicb  went  through  his  teeth.  Next  I 
was  attacked  by  a  foot  soldier,  who,  after 
firing  at  me,  charged  me  with  his  bayonet, 
but  ne  yeiy  soon  lost  the  combat,  for  I 
parried  it,  and  cut  him  down  through  the 
head ;  so  that  finished  the  contest  for  the 
eagle,  after  which  I  proceeded  to  follow  my 
comrades,  eagle  and  all,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  general  saying  to  me,  '  Ton  brave 
fellow,  take  that  to  the  rear.  You  have 
done  enougb  until  you  get  quit  of  it' — 
which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  but  with  great 
reluctance.  I  retired  to  a  height,  and 
stood  there  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  whicb 
gave  a  general  view  of  the  field;  but  I 
cannot  express  the  horrors  I  beheld ;  the 
bodies  of  my  brave  comrades  were  lying 
so  thick  upon  the  field  that  it  was  scarcely 

?ossible  to  pass,  and  horses  innumerable, 
took  the  eagle  into  Brussels  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  the  spectators 
who  saw  it."  The  eagles  taken  belonged  to 
the  Forty-fiftb  and  One  Hundred-and-fifth 
regimentis,  and  were  superbly  gilt  and 
ornamented  with  gold  fringe.  That  of  the 
Forty-fifth  was  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  Eylau, 
Friedland,  dbc.,  being  the  battles  in  which 
this  reg^ent— -celled  the  Livincibles — ^had 
signalised  itself.  The  other  was  a  present 
from  the  Empress  Louise  to  the  One 
Hundred-and-fifth  regiment.  One  was 
much  defaced  with  blood  and  dirt,  as  if  it 
had  been  struggled  for,  and  the  eagle  was 
also  broken  off  from  the  pole,  as  if  from  the 
cut  of  a  sabre ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
preserved.  The  eagles  taken  had  only 
been  given  to  the  respective  regiments  at 
the  Champ  de  Mai.  On  the  1st  of  June  they 
had  there  glittered  over  the  heads  of  the 
Parisians  amid  cries  of  ''Vive  TEmpe- 
reur!" 

Viscount  Yanderfosse,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  especially  praised  the  Scots 
Greys  for  their  humanity  to  the  French 
prisoners.  The  royal  permission  was  given 
after  Waterloo  for  the  badge  of  an  eagle  to 
be  displayed  on  the  guidons  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  and  the  word  Waterloo  on  the 
grenadier  corps.  The  brave  winner  of  the 
French  standard.  Sergeant  Ewart,  was  re- 
warded  in  1816  by  an  ensigncy  in  the 


Third  Royal  Veteran  Battalion.  At  the 
peace  the  regiment  was  reduced  to  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
three  Hundred  and  thirty-three  troop  horses. 

Never,  perhaps,  says  Alison,  speaking  of 
the  Heavy  Brigade  at  Waterloo,  bad  a 
charge  of  an  equal  body  of  horse  achieyed 
greater  success ;  for  besides  destroying  two 
columns  five  thousand  strong,  and  taking 
three  thousand  prisoners,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  great  military  historian  of 
Napoleon  for  the  fact,  that  they  carried,  cut 
the  traces,  and  rendered  useless  for  tbe 
remainder  of  the  day,  no  fewer  than  forty 
pieces  of  cannon. 

In  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  the  Scots 
Ghreys  displayed,  as  is  well  known,  a  heroism 
agamst  overwhelming  numbers  worthy  of 
old  Rome.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  object  of  the  stealthy  Russian  attack  on 
the  memorable  25th  of  October,  1854^  yns 
to  seize  our  outer  line  of  defence,  the  camp 
of  the  Ninety-third  Highlanders,  as  well 
as  the  Turkish  camp,  near  Kadikoi,  begin- 
ning with  the  work  on  Ganrobert's  HilL 
This  Russian  surprise  began  by  the  ad- 
vance of  (General  Oribb6  i£  five  A.M.  The 
vast  herd  of  Russian  cavalry  our  six  bun- 
dred  dragoons  had  to  wedge  tneir  way 
into,  Mr.  Kinglake  computes  as  at  least  two 
thousand.  Lord  Raglan  had  ordered  Lucan 
to  advance,  and  Lucan  had  ordered  Scar- 
lett, who  commanded  the  Heavy  Brigade 
In  the  first  line  rode  those  old  comrades 
and  friends,  the  Inniskillings,  with  the 
Greys  on  their  lefb.  From  desire  to  ease 
the  men,  helmet-plumes,  shoulder-scales, 
stocks,  and  gauntlets  had  been  laid  aside. 
The  four  horsemen  who  led  the  charge 
were  General  Scarlett,  Alexander  Elliot, 
his  aide-de-camp,  behind  them  the  general's 
orderly,  Shegog,  and  a  trumpeter.  Taking 
advantage  of  uie  Russian  cavalry  halting, 
and  eager  to  strike  his  blow,  Scarlett 
sounded  at  once  the  charge,  shouting, 
"Come  on,"  to  the  Greys,  as  with  a  wave  of 
his  sword  he  dashed  in  among  the  Russian 
troopers  &r  ahead  of  his  men.  Elliot,  cat- 
ting down  a  Russian  officer,  sprang  in 
also,  followed  by  Shegog,  and  the  trum- 
peter. The  Greys,  spreading  almost  into 
single  line  in  their  advance,  were  received 
with  a  dropping  carbine  fire,  one  bullet 
disabling  Colonel  Griffith,  who  commanded 
them.  Besides  Major  Clarke,  who  led  the 
first  squadron,  the  officers  who  charged 
with  the  Ghreys  were  these :  Captain  Wil- 
liams with  the  second  squadron ;  Manley, 
Hunter,  Buchanan,  and  Sutherland  the 
four  troop  leaders  of  the  regiment ;  the 
adjutant  was  Lieutenant  Miller ;  the  serre- 
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files  were  Boyd,  Nngent,  and  Lenox  Pren- 
dergast.  *'  And  to  these/'  sajs  Kinglake, 
'^  though  he  did  not  then  hold  the  Queen's 
commissioDy  add  the  name  of  John  Wilson, 
now  a  comet,  and  the  acting  adjutant  of 
the  regiment,  for  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  fight." 

Major   Clarke,  now  really  the  leader  of 
the  hght  squadron  of  the  Greys,   lost  his 
bear-skin,  and  rode  into  the  Russian  ranks 
bare-beaded.     The   Scots  Greys,  says  an 
eye-witness,     "gave  a    low  eager    fierce 
moan,"  the  InniskiUings  went  in  with  a 
rejoicing  cheer.   The  Russians,  unable  to 
fail   hack,    struggled  in    vain    with    the 
enemies  they  had  imbedded.    In  some  open 
spaces,    says     Kinglake,   ten    or    twelve 
Russians  would  fall  out  of  their  ranks,  and 
try  to  oTerwhelm  two  or  three  Greys  or 
InDiskiliings,  who  seemed  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  jostling  horsemen.     Our  men  hewed  and 
slashed  ¥rith  their  swords,  and  with  their 
bridle  hands  tried  to  tear  the  Russians  from 
their  saddles.     In  many  cases  the  swords 
of  the  Greys   rebounded  from  the  thick 
coarse  grey  coats  of  the  Russian  horsemen. 
The  Russians  nearest  the  Greys  seemed 
to  encounter  them  with  distrust  and  hope* 
lessness,  for  their  assailants  were  taller  and 
reached  further,  and  seemed  contemptu- 
ously certain  of  victoiy.     General  Scarlett 
received  five  slight  wounds,  and  had  his 
helmet  cloven  through.    Elliot  was  pierced 
in  the  forehead,  had  his  face  divided  by 
A  slash,  and  received  a  sabre  wound  in 
the  skull.     He    had    altogether    fourteen 
sabre  cuts.     Clarke,  who  led  the  squadron 
hare-headed,  rode  deluged  with  blood  from 
a  wound  in  the  head,  of  which  be  was 
himself  long  unconscious.     Many  of  the 
Orejs  cut  quite  through  the  column,  and 
then  hewed  Iheir  way  hack.     In  the  midst 
of  this  entangling  struggle  the  InniskiUings 
c&me  plump  on  the  Russians'  left  front. 
Then  the  Royal  and  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards, 
seeing  the  Greys  lapped  in  by  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  hroke  in  also   to    their  aid. 
Alexander  Miller,  the  acting  adjutant  of 
the  Greys,  famous  for  his  tremendous  voice, 
roared  out  of  the  midst  of  the  mel^e  the 
words,   "Rally — the    Greys.     Face   me." 
Comet  Prendergast  also,  and  Clarke,  joined 
in  this  endeavour.      Ajiother    charge    of 
Hunt's  squadron  of  InniskiUings  shook  the 
great  crowd  of  Russians,   and   soon   the 
columns  wavered,  tremhled,  shook,  and  fled. 
In  this    desperate    comhat   the    heavy 
dragoons    lost    seventy  -  eight  killed  and 
wounded;   the  Russians  suffered  heavily. 
When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  galloped  up  soon 
after  in  advance  of  the  Ninety-third  High- 


landers, he  uncovered  to  the  Greys,  and 
said : 

"  Greys  1  gallant  Greys !  I  am  sixty-one 
years  old,  and  if  I  were  young  again,  I 
should  be  proud  to  be  in  your  rtuiks." 

A  French  g^eral  officer  present  declared 
he  had  never  seen  anything  so  glorious  as 
the  defeat  of  the  enormous  numbers  of 
Russian  cavalry. 

"  The  Russians,''  says  Mr.  Russell,  when 
describing  this  gallant  affair,  "  advanced 
down  the  hill  at  a    slow  canter,   which 
they    changed    to   a    trot,    and    at    last 
merely  halted.   Their  first  line  was  at  least 
nearly  double  the  length  of  ours — ^it  was 
three  times  as  deep.     Behind  them  was  a 
similar  line,  equally  strong  Imd  c6mpact. 
They  evidently  despised  their  insignificant- 
looking  enemy,  but  their  time  was  come. 
The  trumpets  rang  out  again  through  the 
valley,  and  the   Greys  and  Inniskilliners 
went  right  at  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
cavalry.     The  space  between  them   was 
only  a  few  hundred  yards ;  it  was  scarce 
enough   to   let  the  horses   *  gather  way,' 
nor  had  the  men  quite  space  sufficient  for 
the  full  play  of  their  sword-arms.     The 
Russian  line  brings  forward  each  wing  as 
our  cavalry  advance,  and  threatens  to  an- 
nihilate them  as  they  pass  on.    Turning  a 
little  to  their  left,  so  as  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian right,  ihe  Ghneys  rush  on  with  a  cheer 
that  thrillB  every  heart.     The  wild  shout 
of  the  Inniskilliners  rises  through  the  air 
at  the  same  instant.     As  lightning  flashes 
through  a  doud,   the   Greys  and    Innis- 
killiners pierced  through  the  dark  masses 
of  Russians.     The  shock  was  but  for  a 
moment.    There  was  a  clash  of  steel  and  a 
light  play  of  sword-blades  in  the  air,  and 
then  the  Greys    and  the    red-coats   dis- 
appear in  the  midst  of  the  broken  and 
quivering  columns.      In  another  moment 
we  see  them  emerging  and  dashing  on  with 
diminished  numbers,   and  broken    order, 
against  the  second  line,  which  is  advancing 
against  them  as  fiist  as  it  can  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  charge.     It  was  a  terrible 
moment.     ^Qod  help    them!     They  are 
lost !'  was  the  exclamation  of  more  than 
one  man,  and  the  thought  of  many.    With 
unabated  fire  the  noble  hearts  dashed  at 
their  enemy.     It  was  a  fight  of  heroes. 
The  first  line  of  Russians,  which  had  been 
smashed  utterly  by  our  charge,  and  had 
fled  off  at  one  flank  and  towards  the  centre, 
were  coming  back  to  swallow  up  our  handful 
of  men.     By  sheer  steel  and  sheer  courage 
Inniskilliner  and  Scot  were  winning  their 
desperate  way  right  through  the  enemy's 
squadrons,  and  already  gfey  horses  and  red 
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coats  bad  appeared  right  at  the  rear  of  the 
second  mass,  when,  with  irresistible  force, 
like  one  bolt  from  a  bow,  the  First  Royals, 
the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  ¥ihh. 
Dragoon  Ghaards,  rushed  at  the  remnants 
of  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  went  through 
it  as  though  it  were  made  of  pasteboard, 
and,  dashing  on  the  second  body  of 
Russians  as  they  were  still  disordered  by 
the  terrible  assault  of  th.e  Greys  and  their 
companions,  put' them  to  utter  rout.  This 
Russian  horse,  in  less  than  &ye  miniErtes 
after  it  met  our  dnigoons,  vns  flying  with 
all  its  spoed  before  a  force  oerteiniy  not 
half  its  strength." 

Among  the  Scots  Greys  who  were  re- 
cipients of  the  Victoria  Cross,  we  find  two 
of  the  heroes  of  Balaklaya^  whose  Bervices 
are  thus  recorded : 

Sergeant*Major  John  Giieve,  in  the  heavy 
cavalry  chax^e  at  Balaklava,  saved  the  life 
of  an  officer  who  was  surrounded  by  Rus* 
sian  cavalry,  by  Sis  gallant  conduct  in 
riding  up  to  his  rescue  and  cutting  ^off  t^ 
bead  of  one  enemy  and  disabling  and  die* 
persing  the  others. 

Sergeant  Henry  Ramage,  at  the  battle 
of  Balaklava,  galloped  out  to  the  assistance 
of  private  M'Pheraon  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, on  perceivior  hxm  surrounded  Dy 
seven  Russians,  and  by  his  gallantry  dis- 
persed the  enemy  and  saved  his  comrade's 
life.  On  the  same  day,  when  the  Heavy 
Brigade  was  rallying  and  the  enemy  retir- 
ing, finding  bis  horse  would  not  leave  the 
ranks,  he  dismounted,  and  brought  in  a 
prisoner  from  the  Russian  Hniss.  On  the 
same  day,  when^  the  Heavy  Brigade  was 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  l^ht  cavalry,  he 
Lifted  from  his  horse  private  Gardiner,  who 
was  disabled  from  a  severe. fracture  of  the 
leg  by  a  round  shot.  Sergeant  Ramage 
then  carried  him  to  the  rear  from,  under 
a  very  heavy  cross  fire,  thereby  saving  his 
life,  the  spot  where  he  must  inevitably 
have  fallen  having  been  immediately  after* 
wards  crossed  by  the  Russian  cavalry. 

As  long  as  a  regiment  can  furnish  heroes 
like  this,  who  can  deny  it  the  right  to  bear 
on  its  banners  the  motto  of  the  Soots 
Greys,  " Second  to  none"? 


A  PEW  PET  FERNS. 


Fob  one  great  garden,  there  are  a  good 
many  little  ones ;  and  for  one  gfirden  with  nu- 
merous greenhouses,  there  are  numbers  of 
gardens  with  none  at  alL  Having  no  green- 
house, must  an  amateur  therefore  altogether 
renounce  the   culture  of  plants  which  re- 


quire more  or  less  of  shelter  and  peculiar 
treatment  ?  By  no  means,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  so.  Even  if  compelled  to  live 
in  a  stall  which  served  us  for  garden,  and 
greenhouse^  aiid  ail,  we  may  cut  our  gar- 
ment according  to  our  cloth,  that  is,  may 
suit  our  plants  to  our  available  accommoda- 
tion. Is  not  the  Solanum  Pseudo- Capsi- 
cum also  called  Granger  des  Savetiers,  or 
the  CobWers*  Orange-tree  P  Certainly,  I 
should  like  to  have  orchids,  palms,  and 
tree-ferns — ^just  as  I  should  like  ten  then- 
sand  a  year.  Not  having  that,  and  con- 
sequently not  being  called  upon  to  choose 
between  conflicting  systems  of  flues  and 
boilers,  I  contrive  somehow  to  raise  with- 
out them  a  few  choice  things,  both  green 
and  gay. 

One  day,  the  postman  delivers  a  Bmall 
parcel  from  Brittany,  which  contains  a  little 
square  green  turf  cut  out  of  the  living  sod 
on  that  weather-beaten  coast.  Inspectifi^ 
the  turf,  I  find  its  surface  mainly  composed 
of  miniature  laurel-leaves,  less  than  an  inch 
in  length.  Great  jubilation.  The  very 
thing  I  want !  I  have  here  the  smallest  fern 
that  has  hitherto  turned  up,  OpMoglossum 
lusitanioum,  the  Dwarf  or  Portuguese  Ad- 
der's Tongue ;  which  is  no  more  confined 
to  Portugal  than  the  Tunbridge  Film  Pern, 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  is  to  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  A  smaller,  O.  minimum,  is 
reported  from  New  Zealand ;  but  we  ninj 
safely  consider  it  as  merely  a  dwarf  ran 
of  a  species  naturally  diminutive — as  the 
Shetland  pony  of  the  Adder's  Tongues. 

An  earthen  pan,  made  of  flower-pot  claj, 
two  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  efght  inches 
in  diameter,  is  the  parterre  in  which  my 
specimen  is  planted,  surrounding  it  with 
congenial  earth,  and  leaving  the  turf  intact 
and  entire.  The  fiiend  who  found  and 
sends  it,  writes,  "  February  20,  I  dug  the 
Ophioglossum  with  my  knife  out  of  a  turfy 
heath,  as  yon  may  see,  and  send  it  in  the 
state  I  found  it.  You  must  take  good 
care  not  to  disturb  it,  but  to  leave  it  exactly 
as  it  is,  giving  the  usual  cultural  attentions 
and  planting  it  in  heath-mould  if  you  can 
get  it.  In  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  it  will 
disappear.  But  don't  be  alarmed;  in 
October  it  will  come  up  again,  and  pro- 
duce its  fruit — the  little  mock  adder's 
tongues  which  give  the  plant  its  name — in 
November  or  December.  You  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  keep  it  alive  for  two  or 
three  years.  When  you  lose  it  I  will  send 
yon  more.  During  summer,  the  Opbio- 
glossum  will  be  replaced  by  a  darling  little 
plant,  Trichonema  cohimna,  whose  linear 
l^vQB  have  already  sprouted  from  the  tnrf." 
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The  Dwarf  Adder's  Tongne  is  a  British 
subject,  solely  throngli  its  certificate  of 
birth  in  Gnemsey.  It  probably  might  be 
found  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  Ireland, 
if  bot^uusts  wonld  bat  time  their  trips  be* 
i\  tween  the  months  of  October  and  March. 
This  and  the  Common  Adder's  Tongue  dis- 
play the  pecnliarity  of  having  their  yonng 
frond  folded  straight,  or  donbled  in  two, 
instead  of  being  rolled  ronnd  like  a  bishop's 
crosier,  bs  in  other  ferns. 

In  Brittany,  this  pigmy  g^ws  sometimes 
on  the   stony  seaside  hillocks  which  ar« 
formed  at  the  base  of  schistous  diSs,  mixed 
np  with  grasses,  the  rernal  squill,  and  Ixia 
Wbioodium  ;  sometimes  on  sandy  heaths, 
where    it  often  attains  the  enormons  di- 
menaioDs  of   fonr    inches    high.      These 
hillocks  are  dry  in  summer  (when  the  plant 
disappears  to    take  its  repose);    but    in 
winter,  incessant  rain,  or  nearly  so,  must 
render  those  slopes  exoeedingly  wet.     We 
may    therefore    presume    that    abundant 
moisture  will  help  it  to  prosper  in  captivity. 
But  some  of  these  little  fellows  are  better 
tempered  ihaa  we  might  expect,  and  put 
up  wiUi  occasional  neglect  without  resent- 
ing it  by  committing  suicide. 

Nevertheless,     it    cannot    stand    frost, 
which  infallibly  kills  it.     This  year,  from 
some    unknown    cause,    it    has  not  been 
liberal  with  its  fructification ;  but  being  a 
perennial,  we  hope  it  will   make  up  for  it 
this  time  twelvemonth.      Its   Breton   as- 
Bociate,  a  charming  little  Irid,  the  aforesaid 
Trichonema  columna,  is  one  of  the  daintiest 
spring  plants  possible — not  a  show  thing ; 
never  forcing  itself  upon  your  notice,  either 
U  by  itsownpretentionsness  or  through  the  in- 
tervention of  an  exhibitii^g  gardener.   Like 
£ve,itis  one  of  those  modest  beauties 

That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Noi  obvious,  not  obtruaive,  but,  retired, 
Hie  more  de«irable. 

Nor  does  it  gratify  the  eyesight  only. 
The  Breton  children  seek  it  out  through  a 
less  ideal  and  more  childish  motive.  They 
eat  its  bulbs,  which  are  by  no  means  bad. 

Amongst  these  wild  gatherings  from  the 
cliff  and  the  rock,  there  will  often  spring 
up  plants  with  a  historical,  almost  a  ro- 
mantic interest.  What  boy  who  has  re- 
velled in  the  perusal  of  Cook's  voyages 
does  not  remember  Scurvy-grass  ?  Amidst 
collected  ferns  a  true  scurvy-grass,  Coch- 
learia,  has  sprouted  with  me  from  unsus- 
pected seed,  and  I  fondly  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  its  peltate  leaves,  *'  round  as 
my  shield."  The  substitute  for  ecurvy- 
grass  wliich  Cook  employed,  at  Forster's 
recommendation,    to    cure    his    scorbutic 


sailors,  was  probably  Lepidinm  pisci- 
dium,  a  native  of  madreporic  islands. 
Another  Lepidium,  L.  oleiaceum,  grows  on 
the  sands  of  New  2iealand,  where  it  re- 
places  the  water'^ress.  Cook's  plant,  with 
little  doubt,  may  be  referred  to  this  same 
genus.  Our  common  garden  oress  is  also 
a  Lepidium,  and  we  may  remember  tliat 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  during  his  Arctic  ex- 
plorations, grew  it  on  the  fines  of  his  cabin, 
as  one  of  the  best  specifics  for  his  invalid 
sjailors^— probably  the  most  northerly  point 
at  which  horticulture  has  ever  been  prac- 
tised. 

If  any  apology  were  needed  for  the 
mention  of  these  homely  and  unpretending 
herbs,  I  would  simply  quote  Sir  Thomas 
More:  "For  me,  there  is  zxtanie  a  plant 
I  entertayn  in  my  garden  and  paddock 
which  the  fastidious  would  cast  f orthe.  I 
like  to  teache  my  children  the  *  uses  of 
common  things — to  know,  for  instance,  the 
uses  of  the  fiowers  and  weeds  that  grow 
in  our  fields  and  hedges.  Monie  a  poor 
knave*s  pottage  woulde  be  improved,  if  he 
were  skilled  in  the  properties  of  the  Bur- 
dock and  Purple  Orchid.  The  roots  of 
wild  Succory  and  Water  Arrow-head 
mighte  agreeabHe  change  his  Lenten  diet, 
and  Glass-wort  afibrd  him  a  pickle  for  his 
mouthful  of  salt^meat.  Then,  there  are 
Cresses  and  Wood-sorrel  to  hk  breakfast, 
and  Salep  for  his  hot  evening  mess.  How- 
beit,  I  am  a  schoolboy  prating  in  presence 
of  his  master,  for  here  is  John  Clement  at 
my  elbow,  who  is  the  beet  botanist  and 
herbalist  of  us  all." 

One  desideratum,  namely  Eriscaulon 
septan gulare,  has  not  in  this  way  played 
jack-in-the-box,  starting  up  when  least  ex- 
pected, and  I  begin  to  fear  never  will.  It 
is  some  consolation  to  know  that  I  am  no 
poorer  than  not  a  few  grand  Botanic 
Gardens.  Once  upon  a  time  it  grew  at 
Killamey,  but  the  assiduities  of  collectors 
may  have  exterminated  it.  Why  they 
should  so  ruthlessly  have  hunted  it  down 
is  incomprehensible,  unless  for  its  rarity. 
It  is  a  poor,  puny,  paltry-looking  plant,  to 
which  few  amateurs  would  ^ve  garden  or 
house  room.  Its  interest  is  purely  botani- 
cal; because  it  represents,  all  by  itself, 
without  a  single  near  relation,  a  family 
which  is  numerous  and  abundant  in 
America,  and  especially  in  Australia.  One 
would  like  to  see,  in  a  living  state,  a  little 
bit  of  a  plant,  which,  even  in  a  dried  and 
mummified  condition,  has  its  value  as  an 
aid  to  reflection.  Why  should  it  linger 
here,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  quite 
alone,  while  all  the  rest  of  its  botanical 
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companions  are  long  since  emigrated  and 
gone? 

Who  does  not  admire  the  forced  Moss- 
rose,  potted  in  antnmn,  kept  snug  all 
winter,  and  warmed  into  flowering  in  April 
or  May  ?  How  delicately  tender  the  green 
of  its  leaves  !  How  sweet  the  odonr,  how 
perfect  the  form  of  its  expanding  bloom ! 
There  has  been  no  worm  i'  the  bnd  (unless 
with  the  gardener's  connivance  and  com- 
plicity) to  feed  on  its  damask  cheek.  Its 
very  thorns  tempt  yon  to  be  pricked  by 
them. 

There  are  ferns,  as  hardy  ont-doors  as 
the  moss-rose,  which  well  l^epay  a  similar 
sheltered  and  stimulant  treatment.  Take 
one,  a  North  American  stranger,  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  arrived  in  1699 — ^long  enough  to 
make  itself  at  home— and  its  beauty  will 
induce  you  to  experiment  with  more. 
Naturally  forward  and  precocious,  it  wil- 
lingly yields  to  your  kind  persuasion.  The 
form  of  its  fronds  is  strange  and  original ; 
their  hue  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and 
tender,  and  the  veins  are  traced  by  a 
shining  satin-thread,  which  is  sadly  dimmed 
by  exposure  to  weather.  These  charming 
fronds  are  deciduous ;  and,  like  the  wise 
and  wealthy  man,  rising  early,  they  retire 
early  to  rest.  But  when  the  pluit  has 
completed  its  decorative  duties  in-doors, 
you  can  turn  it  out  (in  the  shade)  in  the 
open  ground,  and  it  will  be  the  better 
rather  than  the  worse  for  the  change. 
What  may  sound  strange,  it  is  a  roving 
plant,  not  making  a  perennial,  stationary 
crown  (like  the  Male  £*om  and  so  many 
others),  but  constantly  creeping  about  and 
shifting  its  place,  sometimes  appearing 
where  you  least  expect  it.  Supposing  it  to 
advance  three  inches  a  year,  how  many 
years  would  it  take  to  got  from  America  to 
Europe,  if  it  could  find  a  North-East 
passage? 

There  was  a  capital  leader  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  of  January  the  25th, 
about  the  roots  of  plants  liking  *'  to  feel 
the  pot."  The  horticulturist  is  generally 
satisfied  as  to  the  future  of  a  plant — or  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come — ^when  assured 
that  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  If  this  should  be  the  case  with  any 
"  mifiy"  or  troublesome  grower,  'the  coun- 
tenance of  the  cultivator  gives  unmis- 
takable proof  of  the  value  he  attaches  to 
such  a  condition.  The  Onoclea's  propensity 
to  feeling  the  pot  amounts  to  a  passion ;  it 
lays  hold  of  it,  hugs  it,  overlaps  it,  as  if  it 
feared  the  pot  should  escape  from  its  em- 
brace. Nor  is  it  alone  in  this  curious 
habit ;  the  Haresfoot  and  Maidenhair  ferns 


do  the  same.  Why  the  Onoclea  should  be 
called  sensibilis,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Li- 
quiring  once  of  a  high  authority,  the  higli 
authority  not  daring  to  confess,  ''  We  do 
not  know,"  replied  that  its  fronds,  when 
cut,  withered  with  sensitive  rapidity.  1 
am  unable,  however,  afber  growing  it 
several  years,  to  discover  that  it  is  at  all 
more  sensitive,  in  that  or  any  other  respect, 
than  other  members  of  its  order. 

Struthiopteris  germanica  makes  quite  a 
grand  plant,  either  for  the  pot  or  the  open 
ground.  Its  title  means  the  Gfremum 
Ostrich-plume  Fern,  because  its  fronds,  is 
their  development,  take  the  form  of  sadi 
plumes  in  different  degrees  of  drooping 
and  erectness ;  only,  instead  of  conaposiiig 
a  flat  bunch  or  bouquet,  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  traditional  feathers,  they  make^ 
when  completely  opened,  an  elegant  green 
vase,  of  imposing  dimensions  in  old-esta- 
blished plants,  and  exceedingly  pretty  in 
even  quite  young  ones.  These  are  the 
sterile  fronds ;  that  is,  those  which  bear 
no  spores.  Later  in  the  season,  the  fertile 
or  spore-bearing,  stiff,  stalky  fronds  start 
up  from  the  middle  of  the  vase,  soon  afler 
which  the  others  lose  their  freshness  and 
begin  to  decay,  the  plant  being  strictly 
deciduous. 

The  Struthiopteris  may  be  highly  re- 
commended to  aU  who  have  not  yet  mad^ 
its  acquaintance.  It  is  a  perennial  of  tk 
easiest  culture,  requiring  only  sufl&cien^ 
pot-room,  regular  watering,  and  shade.  It 
does  not  itself  wander  about,  like  the 
Onoclea ;  but  it  sends  forth  its  progeny  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  at  the  extremities  of 
tough  underground  roots  or  suckers,  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  regardless,  in 
pure  wantonness  and  defiance,  of  whatever 
it  may  meet  in  its  way.  Sometimes  it  will 
du^ect  its  course  right  through  a  tuft  of 
another  species  of  fern.  In  a  pot,  in  its 
struggles  to  get  away,  it  will  throw  out  the 
earth,  like  a  mole,  in  early  spring.  The 
less  the  mpther  plant  wastes  her  strength 
in  this  curious  production  of  runners  year 
after  year,  the  more  stately  and  magni- 
ficent she  becomes.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
prevent  her  domg  so,  if  she  has  taken  to 
the  habit.  Advance  two  feet  per  annum, 
in  how  many  centuries,  or  geological  epochs, 
will  the  German  Ostrich-plume  Fern,  start- 
ing from  Berlin,  accomplish  its  invasion  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ? 

Stru-thi-op-te-ris  Germanica  1  Lovers 
of  graceful  form,  please  copy.  Hard  names 
are  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  possible ;  when 
it  is  not,  we  must  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  train  our  mouths  to  pronounce 
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the  polysyllables  as  smoothly  as  teeth  and  ' 
toDgne  will  permit.  But  is  strnthiopteris 
more  difficult  than  chrysanthemum,  which 
has  longr  s^^ce  been  a  household  word? 
For  those  who  know  Greek,  the  latter  is  a 
golden  flower ;  for  those  who  do  not,  also 
a  white,  crimson,  or  pink  one ;  bat  no  one 
forgets  cbrysanthemtim,  even  if  he  curtails 
it  into  zanthnm.  Besides,  allowance  may 
be  claimed  for  domestic  Latin  and  Greek, 
when  we  see  advertised,  in  staring  ca- 
pitals, such  things  as  a  new  Campanula 
Medium — ^not  the  only  campanula  assailed 
by  bad  language.  Invited  by  a  lady  to  go 
and  see  her  Pirramy  Doll  (although  sUll 
young,  she  was  past  her  doll-hood),  I 
obeyed,  to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied  by  a 
'weU-grown  plant  of  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis.  Others  will  talk  of  their  Japonicas, 
as  if  the  only  japonicas  were  camellias. 
But  sour  critics  wiU  only  carp  at  this.  Let 
bim  who  never  wrote  dog-latin,  or  uttered 
a  false  quantity,  find  the  first  fault.  With 
the  ever-increasing  hosts  of  plants,  it  is 
impossible  to  stick  to  the  vernacular.  Crack- 
jaw  names  must  not  complain  if  they  suffer 
in  return  an  occasional  ^acture. 

More  &shionable,  and  better  known  in 
Wardian  cases  on  drawing-room  tables,  is 
ihe  Tunbridge  Film  Fern,  Hymenophyllum 
tnnbridgense.    I  keep  it  under  a  bell-glass, 
(sold  for  covering  cheese),  looking  like  a 
patch  of  green  seaweed  growing  in  air. 
It  is,   in  reality,   an  amphibious    plant ; 
and  an  extra-moist  atmosphere  being  in- 
dispensable to  its  health,  that  of  living- 
rooms  is,   of  course,  too  dry.      We  can 
hence  understand  that  the  Tunbridge  Film 
)  Fern  is  certainly  a  difficult  plant  to  retain ; 
bnt  the  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  exaggerated. 
Wben  it  is  apparently   dead,   we  should 
not  be  in  too  great  a  huny  to  complete  its 
interment.      Months    after    its    supposed 
decease,  if  kept  in  favourable  conditions 
(in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  under  a  bell- 
gfass),  it  will  slyly  renew  its  filmy  fronds. 
This  proves  a  certain  tenacity  of  liie ;  for  in 
Brittany,  where  it  luxuriates,  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  soils  and  sites  constantly  satu- 
rated  with    ever-renewed,   not  stagnant, 
moisture.    Its  fronds  frequently  even  serve 
as  conduits  to  the  water  which  drips  down 
the  face  of  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  are  ferns  in  their 
normal  and  natural  state;  but  many  of 
them  put  on  whimsical  disguises  under 
which  their  best  friends  would  hardly  re- 
cognise them.  The  change  is  often  magical. 
Thus,  the  Lady  Fern  transforms  herself 
into  a  tuft  of  curled  parsley  (Atyrium 
Filix  fcemina,  var.  crispum),  or  a  bunch  of 


green  feathers  (plamosum),  or  a  knotted 
cat-o'-nine-tails  (Frizelliaa).  I  have  one  of 
the  last  which  now  and  then  throws  ofi*  the 
mask  by  producing  true  Lady  Fern  fronds, 
partially  or  wholly.  All  these  merit  a  hearty 
welcome  as  pets.  Under  kind  and  judicious 
treatment,  the  older  they  grow  the  more 
beautiful  and  attractive  they  become.  They 
are  ably  catalogued  by  Mr.  Robert  Sim,  of 
Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  a  skilful  cultivator  of  their 
tribe,  and  the  portraits  of  the  most  remark- 
able are  given  in  Moore's  Nature-printed 
British  Ferns. 

But  note:  The  varieties  described  in 
such  catalogues  are  not,  as  some  may  sup- 
pose,  proofs  of  the  power  of  what  Art  can 
do,  even  in  so  natural  a  fiimily  as  Ferns. 
Art,  I  believe,  has  done  nothing  in  origi- 
nating, or,  as  the  French  would  say, 
creating,  those  varieties.  Their  pretended 
origin  from  hybridisation  may  be  regarded 
at  least  as  questionable.  They  have  been 
found  wild  (many  of  them  have  been  named 
after  their  finder — Polystichum  angulare 
var.  Kitsonisd  was  found  at  Torquay  by 
Miss  Eatson,  in  1856),  or  have  accidentally 
and  unaccountably  appeared  in  cultivated 
ferneries.  All  that  art,  that  is,  horticultural 
skiU,  has  done,  is  to  search  for,  nurse,  and 
propagate  them,  mostly  by  division  of  the 
crown  or  the  rhizoma;  but  it  is  curious 
that  not  a  few  of  them  come  true  to  their 
variety  (not  their  species)  from  spores, 
proving  the  tendency  of  organic  peculiarities 
to  be  hereditarily  transmitted.  There  are 
nurserymen,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
are  especially  successful  in  multiplying 
fern  varieties  in  this  way.  And  they  are 
an  important  item  in  horticultural  com- 
merce. Striking  forms  are  so  much  the 
fashion  and  so  much  sought  after,  that  the 
discovery  of  any  new  and  original  variation 
from  the  specific  type,  will  obtain  an  offer 
of  money  for  it,  or — which  is  the  same — 
of  plants  in  exchange.  About  a  thousand 
species  of  foreign  ferns  are  grown  in  the 
various  gardens  of  this  countiy.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  about  one-third  of  sdl 
the  species  known  to  botanists.  Now,  in 
all  these  three  thousand  species,  and 
throughout  the  wide  world,  only  three  truly 
annual  ferns  are  known ;  and  I  have  the 
one  of  them,  which  claims  to  be  British, 
by  territorial  rather  than  geographical 
right.  It  might  easily  however  become 
naturalised  and  obtain  a  settlement  in  the 
course  of  time.  All  three  are  curious  in 
their  ways. 

One,  Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  besides 
being  annual,  is  also  the  only  individual  of 
its  order  really  entitled  to  be  called  a  water 
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fern.  Several  species,  as  Lastrea  TLe- 
lypfccris,  the  Female  Buckler  Fern,  and 
Osmunda  regalis,  the  Royal  or  Flowering 
Fern,  though  natives  of  the  marsh,  will 
grow  and  even  flourish  in  places  that  may 
be  called  dry.  But  the  Ceratopteris, 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  tropics, 
always  grows  in  wet,  oflen  flooded,  spots. 
Its  sterile,  viviparous  fronds  float  on  or 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Victoria  tanks  at  Kew.  But, 
being  annual,  to  keep  it,  care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  its  spores.  In  spring,  they 
should  be  sown  in  a  shallow  pan  of  loamy 
fioU  made  wet  like  mud,  and  kept  in  that 
state*  When  the  plants  are  of  sufficient 
size,  the  pan  may  either  be  fllled  with 
water,  or  be  plunged  in  a  tank  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch.  But  in  spite  of  its  attractive 
singularity,  the  hot-bouse  culture  required 
to  make  it  prosper  prevents  its  becoming 
everybody's  fern. 

The  other  two  annuals  are  Gymnogram- 
mas.  One  of  them,  O.  choerophylk,  also  a 
hothouse  plant,  witb  delicate  fronds  from 
two  to  six  inches  long,  grows  freely  enougb. 
Its  spores  vegetate  abundantly,  often  as  a 
hothouse  weed.  The  other,  G.  leptophylla, 
the  Small-leaved  Gymnogram,  of  the  same 
diniinutive  stature  whicb  I  possess,  or 
ought  to  —  for  at  this  moment  it  is  still 
in  its  invisible  state — ^is  more  chary  of  its 
presence.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  coaxed 
into  showing  itself,  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  for  it  to  appear. 

Had  Sir  Thomas  Browne  cultivated  this 
pretty  little  plant,  it  would  have  removed 
some  of  his  botamcal  doubts:  "Whether 
all  plants  have  seed,  were  more  easily  deter* 
minable,  if  we  could  conclude  concerning 
hartstongne,  fern,  the  capillaries,  lunaria, 
and  some  others.  But  whether  those  little 
dusty  particles,  upon  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaves,  be  seeds  and  seminal  parts;  or 
rather,  as  it  is  commonly  conceived,  excre- 
mental  separations;  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  determine  by  any  germination 
cor  univocal  production  from  them  when 
they  have  been  sowed  on  purpose;  but 
having  set  the  roots  of  hartstongue  in  a 
garden,  a  year  or  two  after,  there  came  up 
three  or  four  of  the  same  plants,  about  two 
yards  distance  from  the  first.  Thus  much 
we  observe,  that  they  seem  to  renew  yearly, 
and  come  not  fully  out  till  the  plant  be  in 
its  vigour ;  and  by  the  help  of  magnifying 
glasses,  we  And  these  dusty  atoms  to  be 
round  at  first,  and  fully  representing  seeds, 
out  of  wbict  at  last  proceeds  little  mites 
almost  invisible;  so  that  such  as  are  old 
stand  open,  as  being  emptied  of  some  bodies 


formerly  included  ;  whicb,  though  dig. 
cernible  in  hartstongue,  is  more  noto- 
riously discoverable  in  some  diflerences  of 
brake  or  fern." 

There  is  no  way  to  propagate  this  fem 
except  by   seed.      Mr.   Jobn    Smith,  ex- 
curator  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Gardens,  ad- 
vises   that    when     its    fronds    decay  in 
autumn,  the  pot  sbould  be    covered  witii 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  put  in  a  dry  place  Ij 
until  the  proper  season  arrives  in  spring, 
when  the  application  of  moisture  will  cause 
the  latent  spores  to  vegetate.     Tbe  annual ! 
Gymnogramma  (sometimes    called  Gram- 
mitis)  ordinarily  makes  its  appearance  in , 
early  spring.     It  likes  a  shady  spot,  hut, 
at  the  same  time,  a  warm  aspect,  then  suc- 
ceeding with  very  little  care  and  becoming 
almost  a  weed  in  congenial  situations,   li  j 
is  admitted  as  British,  because  it  thrives  n;  i 
Jersey,  where  any  light  sandy  soil  see©  [ 
to  suit  it.     Mr.  Ward  presented  Mr.  Hogr  ' 
witb  a  portion  richly  furnished  with  spores.  '; 
Scattered   on  the   surface  of  a  flower-pot 
filled  with  sandy  loam,  this  earth  yielded  an  I 
abundant  crop  of  plants. 

But  the  earth  in  which  any  &voiinte  i 
ferns  have  grown,  or  which   has  accom- 
panied them  when  received,  should  always 
be  scrupulously  preserved;  because  there  \ 
are  always  hopes  that  it  will  produce  fresh  ' 
plants.      The  spores  of  ferns   often  tab 
several  years  to  germinate,  and  we  shoulii  i 
never  despair  of  their  showing  themselves, 
if  we  only  give    them  a  fair  chance  of  i 
doing  so.  I| 

The  feet  is  a  valuable  hint  for  Mr.  Cook's  1 
next  party  round  the  world.  Set  foot  oa 
any  httle-trodden  land,  grasp  a  single 
handful  of  earth,  and  you  know  not  what 
you  may  bring  away  with  you— a  rough 
diamond,  a  fossil  bone  of  an  early  pro- 
genitor, proofs  of  inexhaustible  alluvial  fe^ 
tility,  specks  of  gold  suggestive  of  nuggets 
dose  by,  traces  of  coal-fields  to  enrich 
future  colonies,  or  unseen  spores  of  some 
beautiful  fem  which,  after  hning  the 
pocket  of  the  lucky  nurseryman  in  whose 
establishment  it  "originates,"  descends m 
price  till  it  is  obtainable  by  humble  ad- 
mirers like  the  present  writer. 
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CHAFTSB  LXXI.  WHICH  BKDS  THB  STOBT. 

Two  or  three  notices,  which,  Mr.  Ja"' 
cot  said,  would  not  cost  Bve  pounds,  wer 
served  on  behalf   of  Mr.  Marston,  f^ 
with  these,  the  feint  echo  of  his  thoBdert 
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subsided.     There  was,  in  faot,  no  material 
for  litigaiiozi. 

"  The  notices,"  Mr.  Jarloot  said,  **  came 
from  Marshall  and  Whitaker,  the  solicitors 
who  had  jears  before  submitted  the  cases 
for  ^ini,  upon  his  uncle's  title,  and  npon 
die  qaestion  of  his  own  position  as  nearest 
of  kin  and  heir-at-law.  He  was  very  care- 
MI7  advised  aa  to  how  exactly  he  should 
stand  in  the  event  of  his  nnde's  dyin^  in- 
testate." 

I  was  stunned  when  I  heard  of  my  enor* 
iftons  fortune,  invoWing,  as  it  did^  his  min. 
I  wonld  at  once  have  taken  measures  to 
deal  sus  generously  with  hini  as  the  other 
will,  of  vunch  I  then  knew  no  more  than 
that  Str  Harry  must  have  contemplated, 
at  one  time,  the  possibility  at  least  of  sign* 
ing  it 

When  I  left  Golden  Friars  I  ^M  so  with 
an  unalterable  resoltitio&  never  to  see 
Bichard  Manrton  agaiD.  But  iiiis  waa 
compatible  wHh^the  spirit  of  my  intentkm 
to  provide  more  suitably  for  him.  I  took 
Mr.  Blount  into  council;  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed. The  will  had  been  made  during 
my  father's  lifetime,  lEuad  in  evident  appro* 
hension  of  his  influenee  over  me,,  and  de- 
prived me  of  the  power  (^  makh^  any 
charge  upon  the  xnM)p0rty,  whether  limd  or 
money.  I  Could  do  nothing  but  make 
him  a  yearly  present  of  a  part  of  my 
income,  and.  even  that  was  embanassed 
by  many  ingenious  conditions  and  diffi** 
cultiea. 

It  was  about  tiiia  time  that  a  letter 
reached  me  from  Bi<diard  Maraton,  the'  most 
extraordtnary  document  I  had  ever  rei|d; 
a  mad  letter  in  parte,  and  wicked ;  a' letter, 
also,  full  of  penitence  and  self*  upbraiding. 
^^  I  un  a  fiend.    I  have  been  all  cruelty  and 
falsehood,  you  all  mercy  and  truth,"  it  said. 
''I  have  heiord  of  your  noble  wishes;  I 
know  how  vain  they  are.     You  can  do  no- 
thing that  I  would  accept.     I  ajxx  well 
enongh.     Think  no  zaore  of  the  wretch.     I 
have  found,  too  late,  I  cannot  live  without 
you.     You  shall  hear  of  me  no  more;  only 
forgive  me." 

There  are  parts  of  this  strange  letter 
that  I  never  understood,  that  may  bear 
many  interpretations. 

When  Mr.  BloUnt  spoke  of  him  he  never 
gave  me  his  conclusions,  and  it  was  always 
in  the  sad  form,  "  let  us  hope ;"  he  never 
said  exactly  what  he  suspected.  Mr.  Jarl- 
cot  plainly  had  but  one  opinion  of  him, 
and  that  the  worst. 

I  agreed,  I  think,  with  neither.  I  re- 
lied on  instinct,  which  no  one  can  analyse 
or  define ;  the  wild  inspiration  of  nature ; 
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the  saddest,  and  often  the  truest  guide. 
Let  me  not  condemn,  then,  lest  I  be  con- 
demned. 

The  good  here  are  not  without  wicked- 
ness, nor  the  wicked  without  good.  With 
death  begins  the  purifying.  Each  charac- 
ter will  be  sifted  as  wheat  The  eternal 
judge  will  reduoe  each,  by  the  irresistible 
chemistry  of  his  power  and  truth,  to  its 
basis,  £or  neither  hell  nor  heaven  can  re- 
ceive a  mixed  character. 

I  did  hear  of  Bichard  Marston  again 
once  more  ;  it  was  about  five  months  later, 
when  the  news  of  his  death  by  fever,  at 
Marseilles,  reached  Mr.  Blount. 

Since  ihen  my  life  has  been  a  retrospect. 
Two  years  I  passed  in  India  with  my  be- 
loved &iend  Lanra.  But  my  melancholy 
grew  deeper;  the  shadows  lengthened; 
and  an  in^epressible  yearning  to  revisit 
Golden  Friars  and  Malory  seised  ma    I 

returned  ^  England. 

I  am  possessed  of  fortune.  I  thank  Gcd 
£de  its  immunities ;  I  well  know  how  great 
they  are.  For  its  pleasures,  I  have  long 
eaaaed  to  care.  To  the  poor,  I  try  to  make 
it  useful ;  and  I  am  quite  oonsdous  that 
in  thda  thefl?a  is  so.  merxt.  I  have  no  plea- 
sure ill  i  money.  I  think  I  have  none  in 
BMerji  I  need  deny  myself  nothing,  and 
yet  be  in  tfa&  03^06  of  those  who  measure 
charity  arithmetically  a  prinoriy  Christian 
benefifaotreas.  I  wish  I  were  quite  sure  of 
having  ever  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
the  spirit  tiiat  my  Maker  commendq. 

A  few  wedcB  a&er  my  retuvn,  Mr.  Blount 
^showed  me  a  letter.  The  signai;ure  startled 
me.  it  was  from  Mcmsieur  Droqville,  and 
a  very  short  one.  It  was  chiefly  upon  some 
trifling  business,  and  it  said,  near  the 
end: 

"  You  sometimes  see  Miss  Ware,  I  be- 
lieve ;  she  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  her 
old  firiend,  Mr.  Carmel,  died  last  summer 
at  his  missionaxy  post  in  South  America. 
A  truer  soldier  of  Christ  never  fell  in  the 
field  of  his  labours.    Bequiescat  !*' 

There,  was  a  tremble  at  my  heart,  and  a 
swelling.  I  held  the  sentence  before  my 
eyeatill  they  fiUed  with  tears. 

My  faithful,  noble  friend !  At  my  side 
in  every  trouble.  The  one  of  all  mortals 
I  have  met  who  strove  with  his  whole 
heart  to  win  me,  according  to  his  lights,  to 
God.  May  He  receive  and  for  ever  bless 
you  for  it,  patient,  gentle  Edwin  Carmel. 
His  griefs  are  over.  To  me  there  seems 
an  angelic  light  around  him ;  the  pale  en- 
thusiast in  the  robe  of  his  purity  stands 
saint-like  before  me.  I  remember  all  your 
tender  care.     I  better  understand,  too,  the 
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wide  dififerences  that  separate  ns,  now, 
than  in  my  careless  girlhood ;  bnt  these  do 
not  dismay  me.  I  know  that  "in  my 
father's  honse  are  many  mansions,"  and  I 
hope  that  when  the  clonds  that  darken 
this  life  are  passed,  I  may  yet  meet  and 
thank  and  bless  yon,  my  noble-hearted 
friend,  where,  in  one  love  and  lights  the 
redeemed  shaJl  walk  for  eyermore. 

At  Golden  Friars  I  lived  again  for  a 
short  time.  Bnt  the  associations  of  Dorra- 
dengh  were  too  new  and  harrowing.  I 
left  that  place  to  the  care  of  good  Mr. 
Blonnt,  who  loves  it  better  than  any  other. 
He  pays  me  two  or  three  visits  every  year 
at  HaJoiy,  and  advises  mo  in  all  matters 
of  business. 

I  do  not  affect  the  airs  of  an  anchorite. 
But  my  life  is,  most  people  would  think, 
intolerably  monotonons  and  lonely.  To 
me  it  is  not  only  endurable,  but  the  sweetest 
that,  in  my  peculiar  state  of  mind,  I  oould 
have  chosen. 

With  the  flight  of  my  years,  and  the 
slow  approach  of  the  hour  when  dust  will 
return  to  dust^  the  love  of  solitude  steals 
on  m6y  and  no  regrets  for  the  days  I  have 
lost,  as  my  friends  insist,  and  no  yearnings 
for  a  return  to  an  insincere  and  tawdry 
world,  have  ever  troubled  ma  la  girl- 
hood I  contracted  my  love  of  this  simple^ 
rural  solitude,  and  my  premature  ezpe* 
rience  of  all  that  is  diinppointing  and  de- 
plorable in  life  confirms  it.  Bnt  the  speU 
of  its  power  is  in  its  recollections.  It  is  a 
place,  unlike  Dorracleugh,  sunny  and  cheer- 
ful, as  well  as  beautiful  and  this  tones  the 
melancholy  of  its  visions,  and  prevents 
their  sadness  from  becoming  overpower* 
ing. 

1  wonder  how  many  people  are  living, 
like  me,  altogether  in  the  past,  and  in 
hourly  communion  with  visionary  coni- 
panions  ? 

Richard  Marston,  does  a  waking  hour 
ever  pass  without,  at  some  moment,  re- 
calling your  image?  I  do  not  mistake 
you ;  I  have  used  no  measured  language 
in  describing  you.  I  know  you.  for  the 
evil,  fJEbBcinating,  reckless  man  yon  were« 


Such  a  man  as,  had  I  never  seen  yon,  and 
only  known  the  sum  of  his  character,  I 
ought  to  have  hated.  A  man  who,  being 
such  as  he  was,  meditated  against  me  a 
measureless  wrong.  I  look  into  my  heart, 
is  there  vengeance  there  against  you  P  Is 
there  judgment?  Is  there  even  aUena- 
tion? 

Oh  !    how  is  it    that  reason,    justice, 
virtue,  all  cannot  move  you  firom  a  secret 
place  in  my  inmost  heart  ?     Can  any  man 
who  has  once  been  an  idol,  snch  as  yon 
were,  ever  perish  utterly  in   that  myste- 
rious shrine — a  woman's  heart  ?     In  soli- 
tary hours,  as  I,  unseen,  look  along  the  sea, 
mv  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears;   in  the 
wide  silence  of  the  night  my  lonely  sobs 
are  heard.     Is  my  grief  for  yon  mere  mad- 
ness  ?    Why  is  it  that  man  so  differs  from 
man  ?    Why  does  he  often  so  differ  from 
the  nobler  creature  he  might  have  bees, 
and  sometimes  almost  was  ?  Over  an  image 
partlv  dreamed  and  partly  real,  ahiyered 
utterly,  but  still  in  memory  visible,  I  pour 
out  the  vainest  of  all  sorrows. 

In  the  wonderful  working  that  sixbdnes 
all  things  to  itself— in  all  the  changes  of 
scnrit,  or  the  spaces  of  eternity,  is  there, 
shall  there  never  be,  from  the  first  failure, 
evolved  the  nobler  thing  that  might  hare 
been  ?  I  care  for  no  other.  I  can  love  no 
other ;  and  were  I  to  live  and  keep  mj 
youth  through  etemify,  I  think  I  never 
oould  be  interested  or  won  again.  Soli- 
tude has  become  dear  to  me,  because  he  is 
in  it.  Am  I  giving  this  infinite  true  love 
in  vain  ?  I  comfort  myself  with  one  vagae 
hope.  I  cannot  think  that  nature  is  so 
cynical.  Does  the  loved  phantom  repre- 
sent nothing?  And  is  the  fidelity  thAt 
nature  claims,  but  an  infatuation  and  a 
vfaste? 

END  OF  WILLING  TO  DIE. 
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CHAPTER  YI.    BBUBS. 

This  was  Renben  Heok,  the  shepherd, 
commonly  called  Benbe,  a  tall,  imgainlj, 
gipsy-lookmg  mao,   wiih  a  hooked  nose, 
hawk's  eyes,  and  a  thick  frill  of  iron-grey 
beard  hiding  the  lower  part  of  his  tanned, 
ireatber-battered  face.      He  was    ronnd- 
shonldered,  and  slouched  as  he  moved,  his 
knees  much  bent,  and  his  enormons  feet 
turned  ont  qnite  in  excess  even  of  the 
fashion  prescribed  by  dancing-masters.    In 
(mr  district  Benbe  was  known  on  this  ao- 
connt  as  a  *'  deaw-bitter,"  or  dew-beater, 
it  being  alleged  of  him  that  his  extended 
toes  brnshed  the  dew  off  the  grass  inordi- 
nately as  he  went  along. 
\     With  a  heavy,  labouring,  clumping  tread 
lEeabe  entered  the  kitchen.     He  was  xm- 
deTstood  to  be  an  admirer  of  Kem's;  in- 
deed, the    general  opinion  went   that  the 
twain  had  been  ''keeping  company"  for 
f  many  years.     It  had  never  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  they  were    on   particularly 
tender  terms  with  each  other,  or  that  their 
courtship    made    any    kind  of   progress. 
Kem  was  usually  very  sharp  and  abrupt 
in  her  manner  of  addressing  him,  although 
she  may  thus  have  been  applying  vinegar, 
as  a  certain  Carthaginian  general  is  said 
to  have  done  before  her,  for  its  softening 
properties.     Benbe  appeared  to  be  usually 
either  in  a  grinning  mood— in  which  case 
Le  was  speechless — or  in  a  state  of  intense 
gloom  and  repining,  when  his  observations 
were  engrossed  by  his   troubles   and   re- 
sponsibilities as  a  shepherd,  and  he  could 
only  talk  about  the  lambs  and  ewes  (to  be 
pronounced  "  yoes")  under  his  care,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  flocks  of  a  rival 
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herdsman,  one  Gfarge,  employed  on  an  ad- 
joining form.  Between  Benbe  and  Ghirge 
there  existed  the  bitterest  antagonism  and 
enmity,  arising  from  the  more  or  less  '*  for- 
rard'*  condition  of  their  fleecy  charges. 
To  think  that  such  innocentcreatures  should 
be  the  direful  spring  of  so  much  wrath  and 
malevolence  I  I  don't  remember  ever  hav- 
ing seen  Benbe  perfectly  content  and  at 
ease  but  once ;  it  was  when  Ghirge's  sheep 
were  suffering  most  severely  from  foot-rot. 

Beube's  speech  possessed,  to  quite  an  in- 
fectious extent,  the  characteristics  of  our 
country  dialect.  Conversing  with  him, 
one  caught,  as  of  necessity,  something  of 
his  drawl  and  twang,  and  took  up  with 
his  queer  words  and  curious  phrases.  It 
was  so  with  me,  I  know ;  and  I  observed 
that  Kem  adopted  a  much  broader  and 
more  provincial  language  when  she  ad- 
dressed Beuben  than  she  usually  employed 
in  speaking  to  myself  or  to  others.  But 
perhaps  this  may  be  a  sort  of  involuntary 
compliment  commonly  paid  to  those  utter- 
ing speech  of  peculiar  quality.  I  have 
certainly  known  many  of  my  compatriots 
talk  broken  English  to  a  foreigner  indif- 
ferently acquainted  with  our  tongue,  by 
way  of  meeting  him  half-way,  and  descend- 
ing to  his  inferior  level  of  information. 

Benbe  spoke  in  a  gruff  tone,  swaying 
his  head  from  side  to  side  as  though  he 
were  jerking  his  words  out,  giving  them  a 
final  shake  with  his  teeth  before  dropping 
them,  like  a  terrier  disposing  of  a  rat. 
This  had  the  effect,  of  adding  a  redundant 
syllable  to  many  of  the  words  he  uttered. 
"  Terrible"  thus  became  "  terri  -  able," 
"  surely"  "  shu-er-ly,"  and  so  on. 

"  There,"  said  Beube,  "  I  be  most  aveard 
to  look  measter  i*  the  face ;  the  lambs  be 
doing  that  terrible  bad,  I  be  all  i*  a  mugirle. 
The  weather  bloomy  too,  and  no  fault  to 
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find  with  narra  one.  I  dnnno  how  'tis. 
Another  of  they  chilver  lambs  gone  dcftd. 
As  nice  and  sprack  a  looking  laaab  ae  heseri 
coxxld  wi^.  Things  has  got  in  a  caddliDg 
way  BomeliotwB.  And  that  Garge'U  go 
grinning  and  gftping  about,  and  saying  as 
^s  my  vault.  Never  had  such  bad  luck 
with  iiie  sheep  avore — never.  Cusnation  1 " 
(This  expletive,  of  obscure  origin,  was  a 
fevourite  of  Reube's).  **  'Tis  amoast  enow 
to  break  a  mun's  hairt.  I  be  aveard  now 
to  go  anighst  the  void,  lest  I  should 
see  anither  stark  Imnb.  'Tis  main  hard 
upon  a  mnn — so  'tis.  1  be  right  down 
mammered  (bewildered),  that's  what  I  be." 

"  Coom,  Reube,"  interjected  Kem,  piti- 
fully, "  he^  a  dubbin  o'  dl-enk"  (mug  of 
beer). 

"  Reube,"  I  said,  to  turn  his  thotigbis 
from  his  professional  grievances,  and  to  ob- 
tain confirmation  of  my  story,  "  didst  see 
Lord  Overbnry  yesternight  ?" 

"  I  see  nn  vast  enow,"  replied  Reube, 
his  voice  rumbling  in  his  mug.  "  He  was 
cooming  along  London  rood— from  Drip- 
ford  raoast  like,  whei«  the  coach  stops.  I 
ooaldu't  think  who  'twas  at  virst ;  yet  1 
knowed  un  by  sight,  though  I  couldn't  call 
un  by's  neame."  He  set  down  his  mug 
empty,  rubbing  the  back  of  his  i^ed'^brown 
hand  oy«r  his  lips. 

"  You'd  seen  un  beyore,  Reube  ?" 

"Ay,  times,  Measter  Duke.  Yet  I 
couldn't,  directly-minnte,  get  it  into  my 
yead  who  'twas*  There;  I  had  the  lamns 
on  my  moind,  and  was  thinking  about  a 
hep  o'  things.  But  I  come  upon  him  close 
anont  the  virst  milestone  out  o'  Purring- 
ton." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  P" 

^'  There ;  I  dnnno  as  I  took  purtickler 
notice,  Measter  Duke.  But  a'  had  a  vrill 
to's  shirt,  and  a  brooch  or  zummut  stuck 
in's  craw  (breast).  'Well,  shepherd,'  a' 
says — and  then  I  knowed  un.  'Twas  his 
lordship,  sure  as  sure.  '  Whose  sheep  be 
theesum  ?'  a'  says — for  'twas  anighst  the 
void.  'Measter  Orme's,'  I  says,  and  I  made 
my  obedience  to  un ;  but  I  couldn't  think 
to  callun  'my  lord,'  as  I  should  ha'  done, 
he'd  come  upon  me  so  sudden-quick.  '  A 
vine  vlock,  shepherd,'  a*  says.  '  Ees,'  I 
says,  for  it  weren't  for  I  to  be  tellun  un 
how  poor  they'd  been  doing.  'And  are 
those  the  chilvers  out  yonder?'  a'  axes. 
'  Ees,'  I  says.  *  Bide  where  you  are,*  a' 
says,  and  a'  ups  and  looks  at  'em.  And 
then  he  gie  I  half  a  crown,  '  to  g^t  drunk 
with,'  a'  says,  and  then  he  laughs  and  shuts 
his  eye,  and  looks    at    I    again.     I    was 


certain  sure  it  was  his  lordship  arter  that 
'Twas  jwt  his  way  I'd  seen  times  avore." 

"  Now,  Kem,  you  see,"  I  said  to  her. 

*'  And  a'  w«nt  to  the  great  hoofie?"  she 
inquired  of  Reube. 

"  A*  did:  Leastways  laae  un  go  tbitbsv 
wards.  'Twasn't  fit  I  should  follow  un,  so 
when  a'd  done  talking  I  hiked  off.  BntI 
axed  old  Thacker,  this  morning,  and  a* 
says  his  lordsthip  come  there  last  niglii. 
Bat  what  yor,  or  how  long  to  stay,  a'  coaldn't 
tell  me.  'Tis  main  droafliy  talking,*'  q}k| 
served  Kenbe  in  conclusioii.  j 

Kem  supplied  him  with  some  morebe^. ' 
He  was  ragaled  also  with  what  he  caiy  s 
"  crim,"  meaning  a  crumb,  of  bread-and* 
cheese. 

"  ImiH  Lord  Overbnry  a  bad  mar, 
Benbe  ?"  I  asked  presentiy.  '*  Htnol 
you  heard  tell  so  T' 

"  Surely,"  he  answered.  "  But  it  k't 
for  I  to  be  saying  so.  He  gie  I  M  ^ 
crown.  I  wish  there  was  a  many  such  H 
men  abbot." 

I  was  inc/Iined  to  agree  wif^   Benbe. 
His  lordiUp  had  given  me  th^ee  aorereigns.  , 
I  found  a  new   pleasure  in   keeping  my 
hand  in  my  pocket.    The  money  wis  most 
mufiioal.     It    chinked    with    a   deligbtfil 
sound,  ftwp  above  the  common  jingling  ^^ 
silver  or   copper  coins.      My  experiepce. ,' 
thitherto,  b&d  been  limited  to  the  inferi-v 
metals.     Lord  Overbury's  was  the   fist 
gold  1  ever  possessed.     Certainly  his  W- 
ship  ootedd  not  be  so  bad  as  people  rmn(mred 

"  But  yon  know,  Reube,"  said  Kem,  ''^ 
was  terrible  wild  and  wicked." 

"  Maybe,"  observed  Reube.    "  He  thre^ 
away  his  money,  I've  been  told.    Perhaps 
that's  what  rich  volks  most  comes  into  the 
world  vor.     Happen  there's  a  poor  man  to 
catch  iij  I  don't  see  there's  much  to  w 
vault  wi*  their  chucking  their  money  abont. 
It's  like  barley  sowing,  it  seems  to  ©e. 
Sow  it  in  the  vurrows  and  it  will  come  u? 
a  credit  to  you.     But  some  vails  outside; 
and  the  birds  gets  it,  or  it  rots  and  turns  to  ,i 
naught.      There's  alius  waste  any  ^P-  \ 
For  horse-racing  and  jockeys  and  thftt' 
don't  say.     The  poor  man  don't  gain  ^^ 
that  sort,  maybe.     Yet  he  mav  pick  tip  | 
summut   heres  and    tiieres.      While  i<^ 


women- 


»> 


in- 


*'  How  can  you  talk,   so,    Reube,      ^ 
terrupted  Kem,  "  and  you  settang  «P  ^^ 
tidy  steady  man,  and  a  chapel-goer. 

"  Well,   there,"  said  Reube,  "  I  ff"  ^^ 
chapel  most-in-deal  (ordinarily),  ^^^^  . 
Bheep'll  let  me.     But  they're  ^^^^  L 
much  for  a  man.     I  can't  ^'«*=^"  ^ 


listen 


^ 
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minister  for  thinkiTig  of  things  going  wron<r 
i'  the  void  f  voot-rot,  or  scouring,  or  dead 
lambs,  or  what  not.  I  can't  sleep  o'  nights, 
let  alone  saying  my  prayers.  Garge  is  a 
church-goer.  I  seen  nn  times  and  times 
going  over  the  down,  carrying's  prayer- 
book,  thongh  I  knows  a'  can't  road  un.  Oh, 
he's  a  chnrch-goer.  But  there's  some  volks 
SIS  has  no  conscience.  I  doan't  say  as  a' 
hasn't  got  a  tidy  looking  lamb  or  so  amang 
his  Tlock.  A'  knows  how  to  cosset  'em  op 
vor  show.  And  there's  Tools  aboot  as 
hasn't  got  eyes  to  see  a  whole  ylock  at 
They'll  look  at  one  or  two,  maybe, 


ance. 


and  take  Garge 's  word  vor  the  rest.  Bat 
there  -,  there's  sheep  in  his  void  as  I'd  be 
shamed  to  own.  If  mine  were  so  desperd 
bad  as  some   of  'issen  I'd  take  and  drown 

myself  in  sheep-pond,  that's  what  I'd  do. 

Ofa,  Garge  is  a  ehnrch-goer,  certain  sure." 

"  roa  needn't  be  so  main  scrow  (cross) 

abont  it,  Reobe,"   said   Kem.     "Garge's 

church-going  won't  harm  nn,  nor's  vlock 

neither.  I'm  a  chnrch-goer,  Measter  Duke's 

a  chBrch-goer.*      We're  all  chnrch-goers 

in  this  house.     Not  that  I'd  say  a  word 

against  the  Meihodjs.     My  own  mother 

was  one  on  'em.     And  I've  known  a  many 

main  tidy  yolks  Methodys." 

"  Dmttle  Garge,  that's  all  I  ses,"  ob- 
served Benbe,  by  way  of  a  final  deliverance 
against  his  rival.  After  which,  the 
beer  perhaps  gradually  instilling  comfort 
through  him,  he  fell  into  a  grinning  silence 
^  he  surveyed  Kem.  But  his  mute  court- 
ship seemed  to  have,  as  usual,  but  an  irri- 
tating effect  upon  its  object.  The  more  he 
grinned  at  £em,  the  more  she  appeared 
to  frown  upon  him.  She  preferred  him,  I 
tliink,  in  his  splenetic  moods,  when  he  was 
^aaderinc:  about  his  troubles  with  his 
oock,  or  inveighing  against  Garge,  holding 
^iin,  perhaps,  in  tl^t  condition,  to  be  mpre 
like  a  sane  creature.  I  remember  her  oilce 
observing  that  she  liked  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  "  downarg" — the  word  signifying  to 
contradict  or  aigue  after  a  very  peremp- 
tory and  downright  manner. 

''Thee  bist  terrible  dnmmell  (stupid), 
J^obe,"  I  heard  her  say  as  I  quitted  the 
Kitchen.  I  concluded  that  her  admirer's 
gnnumg  was  becoming  unendurable. 

I  had  to  con  my  lessons  for  the  morrow. 
A  little  room  had  been  allotted  me  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  It  was  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  and  looked  on  to  a  pathway  lead- 
"^g  to  the  farm-yard.  Here  were  stored 
SQch  books  as  the  Down  Farm  possessed. 
pome  were  old  treasures  that  had  long  been 
^xi  the  keeping  of  the  Orme  family;   ser- 


mons preached  in  Steepleborough  Cathedral 
by  long' departed  bishops,  deans,   canons, 
and  prebends ;  works  on  farming,  account- 
books,    cookery  -  books,    and    manuscript 
volumes  full  of  all  sorts  of  precious  recipes 
for  the  cure   and  comfort   of  human  and 
animal  kind.     Others  had  been  purchased, 
I  understood,  by  my  nnde  at  cheap  sales 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  my 
mother's  entertainment   during    the   long 
winter  evenings.     He  had  bought  them  by 
the  score  probably,  with  the  very  slightest 
heed  to  their  contents.     His  own  reading 
was    confined    to   the  county    paper,    an 
organ  of  True  Blue  opinions,  fiercely  ex- 
pressed, but  more  valued  for  its  local  news, 
its  readers  caring  little  about  politics  in 
that  their  minds  had  long  been  quite  con- 
clusively  made  up    on  that    head.      My 
mother  had  rarely  looked  into  the  volumes, 
I  think ;  she  read  but  little ;  her  sight  had 
failed  in  regard  to  near  objects,   though 
curiously  powerful  as  to  things  at  a  distance. 
But  she  valued  my  uncle's  gift,  or,  at  least, 
the  kindness  that  had  prompted  it ;  always 
dusting  the  books  herself  rather  than  per- 
mit them  to  fall  into  ruder  hands,  providing 
neat  covers  for  those  more  ornamentally 
bound,  and  remedying  with  paste  or  needle 
afnd  thread  such  as  were  in  a  decayed  con- 
dition, or  had  suffered  firom  hard  usage. 
Certain  of  them  she  was  wont  to  lay  upon 
the  table  npon  Sunday  afternoons  as  ap- 
propriate literary  food ;  Hervey's  Medita- 
tions,   Blair,    Fordyoe,     Doctor    Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  Sturm's  Befiections,  and 
a  few  other  such  works.     It  was  a  mere 
form,   for  nobody  ever  read  them;    still 
it  was  a  form  which,  begun  as  a  duty,  was 
persisted  in,  rather  as  a  matter  of  habit 
than  for  any  clearer  reason,  except  that 
departure  from  it  would  somehow  recal 
and  revive  its  origin,  and  seem  neglect  of 
duty. 

Much  of  the  small  library  I  pronounced 
detestably  "  dry ;"  still  it  contained  volumes 
that  were  to  me  thoroughly  delightful.  I 
think  their  existence  was  known  only  to  my- 
self. Records  oftravel  and  adventure,  vene- 
rable romances,  odd,  old-world  magazines, 
and  collections  of  fairy  tales.  One  of  these 
last  I  remember  contained  in  it  an  inscription 
in  faded  ink,  "  To  little  Charlotte  Augusta, 
on  her  birthday."  No  more  than  that.  I 
often  wondered  as  to  this  mysterious 
maiden.  Did  she  live  still  ?  I  asked  my- 
self. She  was  dead,  probably,  poor  child, 
or  how  could  her  book  have  come  into  my 
hands?  Dead  as  a  child,  at  any  rate, 
even  if  she  survived  as  a  woman. '   Had  she 
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read  it  with  the  fond  appetite  and  admira- 
tion I  experienced  ?  I  should  never  know. 
But  the  book*a  best  stories,  I  noticed,  bore 
the  most  finger-marks  and  dog's -ears. 
Reading  these  pages  I  felt  I  was  following 
the  footsteps  down  most  pleasant  paths, 
with  vague  childish  tenderness,  of  the  un- 
known little  Charlotte  Augusta. 

I  recollect  my  distress  at  finding  the 
story  of  Count  Fathom  incomplete — cer- 
tain volumes  were  missing.  In  later  years 
I  have  thought  it  quite  as  well  that  this 
was  so.  But  the  purity  of  a  child's  nature 
deodorises  his  reading.  The  armour  of 
innocence  afibrds  very  sure  and  staunch 
protection. 

It  was  a  homely  little  room  enough,  yet 
comfortable  withal.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece there  hung  a  mirror — in  which  I 
delighted  to  view  myself  transformed  by 
its  convexity  into  a  pantomimic  creature 
with  a  colossal  head  and  diminutive  ex- 
tremities— surmounted  by  peacock's  fea- 
thers, a  fox's  brush  and  dry  bunches  of 
wheat  and  barley  ears  of  phenomenal  size 
and  beauty.  At  the  window — on  the  sill 
of  which  stood  usually  a  yellow  jug  full  of 
fiowers — my  mother  was  accustomed  to 
pay  the  labourers  on  Saturday  evenings, 
relieving  my  uncle,  on  the  score  of  her 
superior  readiness  in  arithmetic,  of  this 
portion  of  his  farming  duties.  The  men 
came  in  turn  to  receive  their  wages,  and 
with  them  oftentimes  some  cheering  little 
present  for  the  sick  wife  or  the  aiUng 
child  in  the  cottage  home.  My  mother's 
desk  rested  on  a  side  table.  The  shelves 
of  books  were  ranged  opposite  the  fire- 
place. 

I  sat  down  to  my  lessons.  But  I  was 
too  fresh  from  the  interesting  converse  of 
the  kitchen;  my  morning's  adventure  in 
the  Dark  Tower  still  occupied  me.  I  lived 
in  a  small  and  confined  world ;  its  mole- 
hills were  very  mountains  to  me.  My 
Latin  exercise  distressed  me  muc.h.  There 
was  something  wrong  with  the  dictionary ; 
it  did  not  contain  half  the  words  I  wanted; 
and  then  I  was  in  trouble  about  my  pens  ; 
they  wouldn't  write ;  they  would  splutter, 
and  blot,  and  make  the  thickest  of  up- 
strokes. 

Those  were  the  days  of  grey  goose 
qnills.  Steel  had.  not  yet  been  applied  to 
writing  purposes ;  or  at  any  rate  the  in- 
vention had  not  come  into  use  down  our 
way.  In  vain  I  strove  with  a  blunt  pocket- 
knife  and  most  imperfect  art  to  better  my 
pens.  They  grew  worse ;  rough-edged 
stunted    objects,    with    nibs    of   unequal 


pattern  and  length — like  wooden-leo^f^ 
men — ^I  could  do  nothing  with  them.  I 
grew  hot  over  my  Latin  exercise;  dis- 
satisfied and  enraged  with  it,  myself,  the 
world  about  me,  and  the  nature  of  things 
generally. 

I  looked  round  for  help.  My  mother's 
desk !  It  contained. pens,  I  knew — bright,  I 
clean,  transparent  quills  of  perfect  form 
and  finish.  For  she  took  pride  in  her  pen- 
manship, producing  a  firm  large  hand,  a 
little  formial  in  character,  perhaps,  but  still 
shapely  and  most  legible.  Bat  the  d^- 
was  usually  &st  locked.  The  thing  was 
worth  trying,  however — my  stress  being  so  ' 
urgent.  f 

The  desk  was  unlocked,  by  some  strange  < 
chance.     I  raised  the  lid.     I  could  not  at 
first  light  on  what  I  sought.     When  I 
perceived  the  pens  my  eyes  fell  also  npoo 


an  object  that  was  new  to  me — a  sozztf-  ,'/ 
thing  of  oval  form  enclosed  in  a  case  of ';, 
soiled  wash-leather.  Of  course  I  pn>v 
oeeded  to  examine  it.  j 

It  was  a  miniature  set  in  a  narrow  rim 
of  gold — or  what  looked  like  gold— with  a 
ring  at  the  top,  through  which  ran  a  faded 
blue  ribbon.  It  was  the  portr&it  of  a 
young  man,  attired  after  a  bygone  fashioo, 
m  a  braided  brown  coat  with  a  fur  collar. 
He  had  large  dark  eyes  and  refined  sjm- 
metrical  features.  He  wore  his  hair  combed 
down  his  forehead  nearly  to  his  eyebrovi^ ; 
and  a  high  full  white  cravat  swatiiiDg  \^  \ 
neck. 

The  drawing  seemed  rather  tinted  thftn 
fully  coloured;  or  perhaps  the  pigments 
had  dimmed  by  lapse  of  tune.  There  was 
blue  sky  at  the  back,  and  the  face  was 
highly  finished  with  that  delicate  stipplmg 
which  miniature  painters  much  afiected  in 
times  past.  But  the  dress  and  accessories 
were  only  sketchily  treated,  the  pale  ycllor 
of  the  ivory  ground  being  left  apparent 
towards  the  edges  of  the  picture. 

The  light  was  waning,  and  I  moved  to 
the  window  to  view  the  portrait  to  more 
advantage.  Suddenly  a  hand  came  be- 
tween me  and  the  light,  and  closed  over 
the  miniature. 

"Duke!"  said  a  voice.  I  knew  the 
voice  as  I  knew  the  hand  to  be  my  mother  s. 
She  gently  took  the  portrait  fix)m  me  before 
I  had  half,  done  with  contemplatiDg  it. 

CHAPTER  VII.   DEAD  AND  GONE. 

"I  MEANT  no  harm,  mother.  I  ^'*^ 
searching  for  a  pen ;  I  knew  you  had  some 
in  your  desk.  Then  I  saw  this  picture.  1 
couldn't  help  looking  at  it.      But  I  ^^'*^ 
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not  going  to  take  it  away.     I  intended  to 
put  it  back.     Indeed  I  did." 

"It's  wrong  to  pry,  Duke.  But  I  am 
to  blame ;  I  sbonld  bave  locked  my  desk." 
Then  she  added  after  a  pause :  "  z  ou  may 
look  at  the  picture  if  you  will,  Duke;" 
and  she  replaced  it  in  my  hands. 

She  y¥BS  not  angry  with  me ;  yet  there 
was  a  certain  pained  look  in  her  face ;  and 
I  Doticed  that  she  was  yeiy  much  agitated. 
And  though  there  were  no  tears  in  her 
eyes,  there  were,  if  I  may  say  so,  tears  in 
her  quivering  lips,  in  the  increased  pale- 
ness of  her  cheeks,  in  her  low  plaintive 
voice.  I  had  never  before  seen  her  so 
much  moved ;  and  the  sight  impressed  me 
with  a  sort  of  vague  awe. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  picture;  but  I 
ihonght  of  it  now  less  than  of  her.  Her 
hand  rested  upon  my  shoulder  as  she  stood 
behind  me ;  I  could  feel  that  she  was  still 
trembling  violently,  that  her  breathing  was 
rer'v  troubled ;  I  almost  fancied  that  I 
conld  hear  the  quick  throbbing  of  her 
heart. 

"Ton  like  it,  Duke?"  she  asked  pre- 
sently. 

"  I  think  it*s  a  beautiful  picture." 

"  It's  a  portrait  of  your  father,  Duke," 
she  said,  faintly. 

I  knew  not  what  to  say.  The  picture 
interested  me,  but  not  deeply.  I  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  that  I  could  not  share, 
could  not  fully  comprehend,  the  excitement 
it  seemed  to  kindle  in  her.  I  was  con- 
cerned in  that  she  seemed  distressed; 
I  penitent^  because  her  evident  suffering  had 
I  been  brought  about  by  my  thoughtless- 
^  ness;  still  her  sorrow,  her  emotion,  was'  not 
mine. 

And  the  fact  that  the  picture  represented 
zny  £ckther  did  not  affect  me  as  I  had  a 
kind  of  suspicion  it  should  have  done  ;  as 
indeed,  at  the  time,  I  could  have  wished  it 
to  do.  I  was  surprised,  but  not  otherwise 
stirred.  Certainly  I  felt  no  sudden  leap- 
ing of  the  heart;  no  awakening  of  new 
affection ;  no  passionate  thrill  of  yearning. 
Interest  to  the  extent  of  curiosity;  but 
nothing  much  better  or  higher  than  that. 

Even  to  myself  this  seemed  like  callous- 
ness, heartlessness ;  and,  in  a  way,  shocked 
me.  My  father  was  nothing  to  me  ;  that 
was  the  plain  truth.  His  portrait  was  to 
me  little  more  than  the  portrait  of  a 
stranger.  But  then  it  is  to  be  said  for  me 
that  I  had  never  seen  him  that  I  could 
remember ;  that  I,  in  truth,  knew  nothing 
of  him.  E[is  name  was  never  men- 
tioned ;  from  my  mother  and  uncle  I  had 


never  once  heard  even  the  most  distant 
reference  to  him.  It  had  been  as  though 
he  had  never  existed.  He  had  died  and 
left  no  trace.  My  home  had  not  been  his. 
And  certainly  I  had  not  been  taught,  as 
other  fatherless  children  often  are,  to 
cherish  and  reverence  the. memory  of  the 
departed  one;  to  set  store  upon  some 
words  he  had  spoken,  or  some  deeds  that 
he  had  done.  But  for  this  picture,  acci- 
dentally discovered,  he  was  not  even  as  a 
shadow  to  me. 

"  My  father,"  I  repeated,  mechanically. 

"  Your  father,  Duke." 

"And  he*B  dead."  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  said. 

''Dead."  Her  voice  seemed  a  broken 
wailing  echo  of  mine. 

I  returned  the  portrait.  She  replaced  it 
in  her  desk.  Then  she  said,  with  an 
effort :  "  I  intended  to  show  it  you ;  but 
not  yet ;  when  you  were  older ;  when  you 

could  better  understand But  there's 

no  harm  done,  dear.  It  shall  be  yours 
some  day — soon,  perhaps ;  and  all  I  have 
in  the  world  besides.  That's  little  enough, 
Heaven  knows.  Indeed,  'v^at  have  I  in 
the  world  but  you,  Duke,  my  poor  boy  ? 
But — ^you  shall  have  the  picture — for  your 
own — to  keep  always ;  only  not  yet.  And 
don't  speak  of  it  again,  dear.  Lot  this  bo 
a  secret  between  us,  Duke — a  close  secret, 
not  to  be  mentioned  again  by  either  of  us. 
Try  and  forget  that  you  have  ever  seen  the 
picture ;  that  you  have  ever  seen  me  thus." 

Her  arms  were  round  my  neck,  and  her 
tears  were  now  falling  &st.  What  could  I 
say  or  do  to  comfort  her  P  I  could  find  no 
words  to  expresfi  my  sympathy,  imperfect 
as  it  was,  because  of  my  condition  of 
wonderment  and  surprise. 

Presently  she  grew  more  composed. 

"How  your  forehead  burns,  my  boy," 
she  said,  as  she  kissed  me.  ''Are  your 
lessons  very  hai*d  to-day  P  Let  me  see  if 
I  can  help  you.  See,  here  are  pens.  Now, 
which  book  are  you  upon  P  The  Latin  ex- 
ercise P  Is  it  really  so  very  difficult  P 
Gome,  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  Let 
us  try  and  puzzle  it  out  between  us." 

She  sat  down  beside  me,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  dictionary.  It  was  marvel- 
lous how  rapidly  her  light,  deft  fingers 
turned  over  its  leaves;  how  obedient  it 
became  to  her,  revealing  mysteries  I  had 
vainly  been  labouring  to  penetrate ;  yield- 
ing up  its  treasures  promptly  upon  her 
faintest  bidding,  although,  but  for  a  few 
moments  before,  it  had  been  striving  its 
utmost  to  baffle  and  bewilder  me.     Yet  I 
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knew  that  her  learning  on  the  subject  was 
not  in  advance  of  my  own.  I  had  been 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Bjgrave,  indeed,  be- 
cause I  was  supposed  to  have  outgrown 
her  powers  of  instruction.  She  seemed  to 
me  like  the  good  fairy  in  the  nursery  story, 
who  at  a  word  imparts  order  and  method 
to  the  tangled  skeins  of  many-coloured 
silk.  Her  magic  was  simply  kindness  and 
intelligence.  But  she  left  me  particularly 
well-prepared  to  encounter  my  preceptor 
on  the  morrow. 

Gradually  she  resumed  her  accustomed 
soLriety,  and  even  gravity  of  demeanour. 
For  usually  she  had  seemed  to  despise  de- 
monstrations of  feeling  as  though  she  held 
such  to  be  evidences  of  weakness  and  folly ; 
priding  herself,  I  think,  upon  her  courage 
to  endure  silently,  and  to  suppress  emo- 
tional displays.  I  could  not  remember 
that  I  had  ever  seen  her  shed  tears  before. 
I  felt  almost  as  though  I  had  once  again 
been  stricken  with  severe  illness,  for  at 
such  times  I  had  learned  to  recognise  her 
deep  and  earnest  affection  for  me,  shown  in 
her  ceaseless  watching  by  my  sick  cot,  her 
devout  solicitude  for  my  recovery  and  wel- 
fare. 1  fear  I  had  always  viewed  her  toils 
and  anxieties  in  this  respect  with  the 
wonted  thoughtless  ingratitude  of  infancy, 
and  especially  of  invalid  infancy.  The 
sick  child  is  ever  as  a  despot,  imposing 
taxes,  and  inflicting  hardships  with  the 
very  slightest  regard  for  the  convenience 
or  the  feelings  of  those  he  rules  over. 
Their  care,  and  labour,  and  allegiance  tie 
claims  as  his  lawful  dues,  nor  deems  it 
worth  while  in  any  way  to  acknowledge 
their  prompt  payment.  Certainly  she  had 
not  lacked  affection  for  me  then,  when  my 
need  of  it  was  most  urgent.  And  if  she 
seemed,  or  if  I  ever  fancied  that  she 
seemed,  to  love  mo  less  when  I  was  well 
and  strong,  it  was  perhaps  because  then 
I  had  so  much  the  less  occasion  for  her 
lofo. 

Now,  I  was  not  ill ;  I  was  even  growing 
quite  hearty  and  robust,  and  yet  she  had 
been  betrayed  into  a  curious  exhibition  of 
emotion  and  tenderness.  It  was  very 
strange  to  me,  and  set  me  pondering 
much.  Could  it  be  only  because  she  had 
found  me  with  my  father's  portrait  in  my 
hands  ?  That  father  of  whom  she  never 
spoke  to  me — or,  so  for  as  I  was  aware,  to 
others;  of  whose  life  and  story  I  knew 
nothing;  concerning  whom  a  reserve  and 
a  silence,  tliat  were  surelv^  strange,  had 
always  been  studiously  maintained  i'  There 
was  more  in  it  than  that.     I  felt  that  there 


must  be.      But  should  I  ever  know  how 
much  more  ? 

I  slept  but  ill  that  night.     The  adven- 
tures of  the  day  had  been  of  a  most  un- 
wonted kind.     They    possessed   me,    and 
excited  me.     I  turned   and   turned    rest- 
lessly in  my  bed,  and  heard  the  kitchen 
clock  chiming  hours  that  it  was  a  dissipation 
even  to  think  of;  they  seemed  so  viciously 
alien  to  my  usual  way  of  life.    Had  I  ever 
been  awake  before  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
rooming  ?  I  asked  myself.     Only  perhaps 
when  I  was  too  much  depressed  by  severe 
sickness  to    keep  account  at  all  of   the 
flight  of  time.     Yet  I  heard  two  strike, 
and  even  three ;  enjoying  the  sound  some- 
wl;iat  as  a  new  experience.     There  was  a 
sort  of  manliness,  I  thought,    in    being 
awake  so  late,  or  bo  early,  in  defiance  c^a^ 
social  prescription,  although  I  was  paiDei  j 
too,  by  it,  for  my  head  was  feverish,  my  ' 
bones  ached,  and  I  needed  and   courted 
sleep.     How  silent  all  was  !     I  could  even 
hear  the  movements  of  an  uneasy  horse  in 
the  farm  stable,  two  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  the  house,  rattling  his  halter,  or  kick- 
ing against  the  side  of  his  box.    Was  it 
the  old  grey,  I  mused,  or  the  chestnut? 
And  why  was  he  so  restless  ?     Did  horses 
ever  suffer  from  the  nightmare  ?     Absurd. 

There  was  this  remarkable  fact  abont  ; 
the  events  of  the  day.  They  had  brought  j| 
me  into  the  presence  of  two  pictures. 
These  impressed  me  the  more,  no  doubt, 
in  that,  at  my  age,  I  had  seen  so  very  few 
pictures,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Bot 
apart  from  this,  they  were  in  themselves 
notable  works,  while  the  manner  of  my 
seeing  them  had  been  sufficiently  strange. 
The  one  a  tall'  canvas,  that  towered  above 
me  some  feet ;  the  other,  a  mere  scrap  of 
ivory  that  I  could  close  in  my  hand.  Lord 
Overbury  in  his  robes  as  a  peer,  the  size  of 
life ;  my  dead  father  in  a  fur- trimmed,  old- 
fashioned  coat.  A  miniature  portrait.  How 
different!  And  yet — was  it  mere  fancy? 
— did  not  some  subtle  tie  exist  between 
them  P  or  was  this  their  association  simply 
in  my  childish  mind,  due  to  tlie  drcnm- 
stance  that  I  had  seen  both  on  the  same 
day,  the  one  but  a  few  hours  after  the 
other? 

1  was  half  dreaming.  But  this  I  know : 
the  pictures  somehow  became  curionsly 
blended  and  confused  together.  Tliej 
changed  places,  and  changed  back  again 
like  shuffled  cards.  Now  it  was  Lord 
Overbury's  face  on  the  ivory;  now  my 
father  surveyed  me  from  the  elevated  po- 
sition over  the  library  mantelpiece  in  the 
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great  house.     They  were  distinct  persons 

surel J ;  nnlike  in  feature,  air,  and  expres- 

^on,  and  yet  there  were  moo^ents  when  I 

could  not  separate  them. — when  all  was 

binned,  and  not  two  portraits,   but  only 

one  existed,  and  this  of  some  strange  man 

I  knew  nothing  of,   although    by  quaint 

jerks  and  twitches,  as  it  wwe,  he  bore  a 

resemblance  of  a  sort  now  to  Lord  Oyer- 

bary,  now  to  my  father.      Then,    on  a 

sadden,   the   pictures    parted    again;  the 

large  canTas  was  on  the  wall,  the  ivory  was 

in  my  hand.     Bat  this  satisfactory  oon- 

ditiou  of  things   was  not  lasting.     Even 

^hile  I  looked  at   them   the  canTM   di- 

mimshed  and  descended  from  its  place; 

the  ivory  expanded  and  escaped  firom  my 

grasp.     It   was    most    perplexing.      For 

greater  certainty,  it  became  necessary  to 

search  the  Latin  dictionary — at  least  this 

seemed  to  be  the  advice  of  the  old  grey 

cart-horse,  whose  long,  wise-looking  fsMse, 

with  a  tuft  of  mane  hanging  low  upon  his 

forehead,  had  suddenly  appeared  at  the 

foot  of  my  goucIl     My  mother  turned  over 

the  leaves  for  me— how  quickly ;  the  rust* 

hng  of  the  pages  seemed  quite  to  shake  the 

room,  and 

"  Why,  Duke,  do  you  know  what  time  it 


I  was  awake.  It  was  broad  daylight. 
My  mother  wa9  standing  by  my  bedside, 
her  hand  gently  resting  on  my  shoulder. 
I  had  ovGTsIept  myself,  and  had  been 
dreaming,  that  was  certain. 

**  And  the  pictures, "  I  murmured,  "  and 
the  old  cart-horse  ?" 

^It's  late,  Dake.  How  feverish  your 
hand  is.    Are  you  ill,  my  boy  ?" 

No,  I  was  well  enough ;  but  I  needed  a 
moment's  pause ;  I  had  so  abruptly  been 
summoned    from    the    land    of     dreams. 
Things  about  me  had  not  vet  completely 
assnmed  their  every-day  gnise.  Their  out- 
lines were  blurred ;  their  shapes  were  not 
yet  clearly  defined.     Familiar  objects  were 
still  strange  to  me,  not  yet  wholly  released 
&om  the  mists  and  magic  in  which  night 
and  fancy  had  enwrapped  them» 

Yes,  sure  enough,  I  was  in  my 'own 
little  bedroom  overlooking  the  garden.  My 
mother  had  opened  the  casement,  and  the 
morning  air  was  rushing  in,  fresh  from 
coursing  over  the  downs,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  heather  and  a  thousand 
flowers.  And  life  was  in  full  stir  out  of 
doors.  The  farm-yard  was  broad  awake 
and  busy.  The  pigeons  were  fluttering 
and  cooing  about;  the  cocks  were  crowing 
stridently,  intent  upon  tho  whole  world 


hearing  them;  the  hens,  with  maternal 
"chucks"  of  pride  and  jealousy,  were  call- 
ing their  broods  about  them,  or  proclaiming 
with  excess  of  triamph,  as  though  it  were 
an  entirely  unprecedented  effort  on  their 
part,  that  they  had  once  again  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  laying  eggs.  Insects 
hummed  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  butterfly 
hovered  about  the  window-sill.  The  air 
was  full  of  noises :  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
the  clamour  of  pigs,  and  the  whinnying  of 
the  farm  horses,  as  they  champed  their  bits 
or  jingled  their  harness,  or  beat  the  ground 
with  their  hoofs. 

"Then,  the  pictnres— "  I  murmured 
again,  robbing  my  drowsy  eyes. 

**  My  boy,  you've  been  dreaming,"  said 
my  mother,  as  she  kissed  me.  **  Make 
haste  and  dress  yourself,  or  the  breakfast 
will  be  all  gone." 


FASCINATION. 

When  facts  have  repeatedly  been  proyed 
to  exist,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  them  for  the 
reason  that  we  cannot  comprehend  their 
causes.  We  cannot  understand  how  the 
Earth,  merely  because  she  is  a  magnet  her- 
self, should  be  able  to  compel  other  mag- 
netic bodies  to  execute  her  word  of  com* 
mand,  and  present  arms  to  her  by  drawing 
themselves  up  into  the  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, with  eyes  straight  directed  to  her 
magnetic  poles,  with  more  than,  military 
obedience,  whenever  they  are  &ee  to  do  so. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  why  a  steel  needle 
should,  and  a  wooden  skewer  should  not, 
be  a  magnetic  body.  Nevertheless,  nobody 
now  qfuestions  the  fact  thsit  the  compass 
points  approximately  north  and  south  with 
such  unfailing  certitude  and  obstinacy,  as 
to  be  surely  depended  on  to  guide  the  sailor 
across  the  roughest,  darkest,  least  familiar 
seas.  The  fust  is  indisputable;  the  influence 
which  causes  it  slips  through  our  intellec- 
tual grasp ;  but  influence  of  some  sort  there 
assuredly  must  be.  The  same  of  fascina- 
tion— the  strange  attraction,  repubion,  or 
mastery,  which  some  living  creatures  exert 
on  others. 

As  there  are  rays  emitted  by  the  sun 
which,  though  invisible,  are  potent  in  pro- 
moting heat,  chemical  action,  vegetable 
growth,  and  perhaps  even  animal  life,  so 
may  there  be  more  influences  at  work  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  as 
yet  in  our  infant  philosophy.  Not  that  we 
ought  to  underrate  the  present  degree  of 
advancement  of  human  knowledge;   for. 
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when  we  think  o£  it,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  we  know  so  little,  but  that  we  know 
so  mncli  and  so  accnrately,  and  have  ac- 
quired that  amount  of  knowledge  in  so 
brief  an  interval  of  time.  All  which,  instead 
of  being  a  discouragement,  should  make 
the  belief  that  there  are  mysteries  yet  to 
be  unravelled  a  spur  to  further  investiga- 
tion. Clearly,  there  are  all-important  pro- 
blems which  the  human  intellect  can  never 
hope  to  solve ;  but  no  mortal,  I  think,  has 
hitherto  proved  his  competence  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  fathomable  and  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  science.  We  may,  in 
the  end,  succeed  in  knowing  more  than  the 
most  sanguine  amongst  us  now  dares  hope 
to  know. 

Little  or  nothing  do  we  know  about  many 
influences  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  daily 
subject.  We  find  names,  nevertheless,  for 
their  effects;  such  as  hypochondria,  the 
spleen,  nervousness,  low  spirits,  dislike, 
aversion,  impending  change  of  the  moon  or 
the  weather,  infatuation,  fascination.  That 
one  living  oreature  does  influence  another  in 
thevarious  ways  of  attraction,  repulsion,  and 
command,  without  any  exertion  of  physical 
force,  is  too  old  a  world-belief  and  too 
frequent  an  occurrence,  to  be  open  to  a 
denial.  The  first  propounders  of  animal 
magnetism  obtained  a  hearing  and  made 
their  way  in  consequence  of  the  general 
conviction  that  there  was  some  truth — 
however  small  a  fraction — ^mized  up  with 
their  falsehoods  and  their  trickery.  The 
table-turners,  spirit-rappers,  mediums,  and 
somnambuHsts,  continued  that  suspected 
line  of  business,  with  even  a  smaller  grain 
of  truth  combined  with  a  still  larger  dose 
of  imposture  and  charlatanism.  We  cannot 
but  hold  them  doubly  guilty;  guilty  of 
knavery  and  deceit,  and  guilty  of  putting 
an  extinguisher  on  a  difficult  and  delicate 
branch  of  inquiry.  They  have  checked,  for 
a  time,  the  investigation  of  several  curious 
and  interesting  topics — ^the  investigator 
fearing  to  have  forced  upon  him  the  title 
of  visionary,  from  one  set  of  people,  and  of 
impostor  from  another. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing,  or  influence,  or  phenomenon, 
as  fascination,  which  we  must  admit,  though 
wc  cannot  account  for  it.  A  belief  in  it 
may  be  traced  to  early  ages  and  through 
far- distant  regions  of  the  earth.  The  word 
itself  is  Latin,  shghtly  modified  in  spelling 
from  the  Greek  pacxavia,  baskania,  which 
connects  it  with  the  idea  of  envy,  detrac- 
tion, disparagement^  and  slander,  making 
it  fus3ination  for  malevolent  purposes^  an 


influence  analogous  to  the  evil  eye.     It. 
bears  out  this  sense  when  applied  to  the 
fascination  exercised  by  snakes,  whose  vic- 
tims fall  an  easy  prey  through  their  in- 
ability to  resist  the  power.  * 

Medusa  fascinated  all  who  beheld  her,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  boa  or  the  cobra  di 
capello.  She  had  been  exceeding  bean- 
tiful,  with  the  finest  head  of  hair  in  the 
world.  To  avenge  a  desecration  of  her 
temple  (in  which  poor  Medusa  was  the 
unwilling  victim)  the  goddess  Minerva 
changed  her  hair  into  snakes,  and  made 
her  aspect  so  terrible  as  to  transform  all 
who  looked  on  her  into  stone. 

The  most  ancient  authors  have  spoken 
of  the  basilisk  (the  regulus,  or  little  king 
of  serpents,  commonly  called  the  cocka- 
trice) as  a  serpent  which  had  the  power  of 
striking  its  victim  dead  by  a  single  glance. 
Others  have  pretended  that  it  could  not 
exercise  this  £eu:nlty,  unless  it  first  per- 
ceived the  object  of  its  vengeance  before 
it  was  perceived  by  it.  Either  case  is  only 
an  int^ise  form,  or  an  exaggeration,  of  the 
power  of  fascination.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
discoursed  seriously  "  Of  the  Basilisk,*'  as 
he  did  of  many  other  curious  things. 

"  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cients, men  still  affirm  that  it  killeth  at  a 
distance,  that  it  poisoneth  by  the  eye,  and 
by  priority  of  vision.  Now,  that  dele- 
terious it  may  be  at  some  distance,  and 
destructive  without  corporal  contaction, 
what  uncertainty  soever  there  be  in  the 
effect,  there  is  no  high  improbability  in  the 
relation.  For  if  plagues  or  pestilential 
atoms  have  been  conveyed  in  the  air  from 
different  regions— if  men  at  a  distance  have 
infected  each  other  —  if  the  shadows  of 
some  trees  be  noxious — ^if  torpedos  deliver 
their  opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupify  be- 
yond themselves,  we  cannot  reasonably 
deny  that  (beside  our  gross  and  restrained 
poisons  requiring  contiguity  unto  their 
actions)  there  may  proceed,  from  subtiler 
seeds,  more  agile  emanations,  which  con- 
temn those  laws,  and  invade  at  distance 
unexpected. 

"  That  this  venenation  shooteth  from  the 
eye,  and  that  this  way  a  basilisk  may  em- 
poison— although  thus  much  be  not  agreed 
upon  by  authors,  some  imputing  it  unto 
the  breath,  others  unto  the  bite — it  is  not 
a  thing  impossible.  For  eyes  receive  offen- 
sive impressions  from  their  objects,  and 
may  have  influences  destructive  to  each 
other.  Thus  is  fascination  made  out ;  and 
thus  also  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
visible  rays  of  their  eyes  carry  f oi*th  the 
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sabtilest  portion  of  their  poison,  which  in- 
fecteth  fii^  the  brain,  and  is  from  thence 
commnnicaied  onto  the  heart.  But  that 
this  destraction  should  be  the  effect  of  the 
first  beholder,  or  depend  on  priority  of 
aspection,  is  a  point  not  easily  to  be  gpimted, 
and  very  hardly  to  be  made  out  upon  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  Alhazen,  Yitello, 
and  others." 

A  similar  vulgar  and  common  error, 
"  that  a  wolf,  first  seeing  a  man,  begets  a 
dumbness  in  him,"  long  existed  through- 
out the  small  ciyilised  worid  of  antiquity. 
When  any  one  became  hoarse,  the  French, 
quite  recently,  said,  "  II  a  vu  le  loup,"  "  he 
has  Heen  the  wolf."  "  Snch  a  story  as  the 
basiVisk  is  that  of  the  wolf,  concerning 
I  pnoriiy  of  vision,  that  a  man  becomes 
I  hoarse  or  dumb,  if  a  wolf  have  the  advan- 
I  tage  first  to  eye  him.  And  this  is  in  plain 
langoage  affirmed  by  Pliny ;  so  is  it  made 
out  what  is  delivered  by  Theocritus,  and 
after  him  by  Virgil.  The  ground,  or  occa- 
sional original  hereof,  was  probably  the 
amassement  and  sudden  silence  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  wolves  doth  often  put 
upon  travellers ;  not  by  a  supposed  vapour, 
or  venomous  emanation,  but  a  vehement 
fear,  which  naturally  produoeth  obmutes- 
cence,  and  sometimes  irrevocable  silence." 

The  power  of  fasdnation  takes  sundry 
shapes,  and  is  attributed  to  diverse  causes. 
An  old  writer  tells  us,  "  In  the  Moluocos 
are  serpents  thirty  feet  long,  which  eat  a 
certain  herb,  then  get  upon  trees  by  the 
banks  of  the  sea  or  rivers,  and  vomit  up 
the  herbs ;  to  which  the  fish  gather,  and 
are  intoxicated;  which  makes  them  float 
on  tiie  water  and  become  the  serpent's 
prey."  The  same  compiler  records  that, 
^  In  Manila  there  are  serpents  of  a  great 
length,  that  hang  by  the  tail  on  trees, 
draw  men  and  beasts  with  the  force  of 
tbdr  breath ;  and  the  only  way  to  prevent 
it  is  to  beat  the  air  betwixt  them  and  the 
serpent;  they  are  called  ibitin." 

Subsequent  naturalists  have  admitted 
the  existence  of  some  mysterious  agency 
with  a  hesitating  sort  of  half-belief  not 
denying  the  effect  but  doubting  the  cause. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  taken  for*  granted 
that  the  rattlesnake  had  the  power  of  tor- 
pifying  by  its  breath  (which  is  one  thing), 
and  of  fascinating  (which  is  another),  that 
is,  of  forcing  its  prey,  by  its  glance  alone, 
to  precipitate  themselves  into  its  mouth. 
This,  however,  is  soflened  down  by  Cuvier 
into  the  idea  that  the  rattlesnake  is  en- 
abled to  seize  its  victims  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irregular  movements  which 


the  fear  of  its  aspect  causes  them  to  make. 
But  that  the  mere  sight  of  a  reptile  should 
paralyse  any  other  creature  with  terror, 
almost  decides  the  point  at  issue.  Whe- 
ther by  the  fear  which  they  inspire,  or  by 
a  sort  of  magnetic  or  magic  power,  the 
fact  remains  that  serpents  can  stupefy  and 
fascinate  the  prey  which  they  are  desirous 
to  obtain. 

There  are  travellers  who  clench  the  nail 
by  assuring  us  that  squirrels,  on  being 
fixedly  regarded  from  below  by  a  serpent 
on  the  ground,  hissing  and  darting  its 
forked  tongue  as  it  watches  their  move- 
ments, are  constrained  to  fall  from  the 
summits  of  trees  into  the  hungry  reptile's 
mouth.  Credible  eye-witnesses  have  beheld 
things  of  the  kind  not  much  less  astound- 
ing. In  the  steppes  of  America,  there  are 
serpents,  the  durissus  and  the  boi'quira, 
who  must  possess  some  charm  by  which 
their  prey  is  forced  into  their  mouths. 
Hares,  rats,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles,  as 
soon  as  they  catch  sight  of  their  foe,  seem 
petrified  with  terror,  and  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  fly,  will  precipitate  themselves  upon 
the  fitte  which  awaits  them.  Even  at  a 
sufficient  distance  for  escape,  they  are  pa- 
ralysed by  the  threatened  danger,  and  de- 
prived of  all  their  fiebculties  in  a  manner 
that  appears,  if  not  supernatural,  at  least 
unaccountable. 

Once,  in  the  fena  of  Cambridg^hire,  I 
caught  a  common  snake.  Coluber  natrix, 
the  serpent  that  swims,  in  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing* a  full-sized  yellow  frog.  At  my  ap- 
proach, it  retreated  back  a  little  way  and 
closed  its  jaws,  but  showed  no  intention  of 
going  without  its  dinner  in  consequence  of 
the  iU-timed  interruption.  The  frog  con- 
tinued motionless,  in  its  usual  squatting 
position  on  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  sitting 
for  its  portrait.  Except  for  its  rapid  and 
violent  panting,  you  would  have  said  it 
was  lending  itself  to  the  performance  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  one  acrobat  helps 
the  execution  of  his  brother  acrobat's  tricks. 
An  abrasion  of  the  skin,  which  had  drawn 
blood,  on  one  of  the  frog*s  sides,  denoted 
that  ike  passage  down  the  throat  promised 
to  be  rather  a  tight  fit ;  otherwise,  no  wound 
or  injury  was  visible.  On  pushing  the  frog 
with  my  walking-stick,  he  leapt  into  the 
water  and  swam  away,  apparently  more 
afiraid  of  me  than  of  his  intending  appro- 
priator.  The  snake  glided  off  in  another 
direction.  I  had  not  time  to  wait  and  see 
whether  the  pair,  thus  disunited,  came  to- 
gether again  to  renew  their  intimacy  and 
complete  the  happy  despatch. 
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In  some  parts  of  Europe  an  attractive 
power  is  nnbesitatinglj  attributed  to 
several  species  of  soaJces.  A  person  of 
education  assured  the  Abb^  Bonnaterre 
(author  of  Tableau  des  Trois  Begnes,  1790), 
that  he  had  seen  a  wren  thus  fascinated 
by  a  collared  snake;  The  reptile,  open- 
mouthed,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bird, 
which  made  vain  efforts  to  escape.  But, 
detained  by  some  magic  influence,  it  could 
only  utter  faint  cries  of  alarm  and  grief. 
At  last,  irresistibly  drawn  on,  it  rushed  of 
its  own  accord  into  tbe  serpent's  mcmth. 

Sudden  fright,  it  may  be  said,  benumbed 
the  bird's  Acuities,  paralysed  its  move- 
ments, and  choked  its  utterance.  Fear, 
which  will  breftk  a  man's  legs,  may  render 
a  wren's  wings  powerless.  But  itint  fear 
should  drive  it  into  its  enemy's  jaws  is 
utterly  inoonoeivable — unless  an  account 
be  taken  of  that  unknown  something  which 
Linnffius  called  magical  attraction,  and 
which  we  con  eonoeive  to  be  similar  to  the 
temptation,  felt  by  not  a  few,  to  throw 
themselves  over  a  precipice  or  jump  from 
the  top  of  a  cathedral  tower. 

Monsieur  B.  Saint-Marc  (of  L'lUustra- 
tion,  Journal  Universe!)  found  himself  in 
a  green  oasis  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Ventoux 
(a  mountain  whose  distant  and  hazy  ma- 
jesty strikes  the  visitor  to  Avignon),  on  a 
sultry  day,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  when 
heat  was  visibly  flickering  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  His  ear  caught  stra&ge  cries 
from  a  little  bird,  one  of  the  sedge- warblers, 
which  was  curiously  fluttering  in  the  air, 
a  few  yards  above  the  ground.  With  out- 
spread tail,  bristling  feathers,  and  beating 
wings,  it  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  vain 
to  escape  from  some  terrible  danger.  As 
if  held,  like  a  boy's  kite  in  a  gale,  by  an 
invisible  thread,  it  darted  to  and  fro  in  all 
directions ;  but  the  unseen  thread  retained 
it  firmly,  and  dragged  it  closer  and  closer 
to  the  ground. 

Gknoing  from  it  perpendicularly  down- 
wards. Monsieur  Saint-Marc  saw  peeping 
above  sooae  thistles,  a  small  triangular, 
flattened  head,  whose  eyes,  darting  singular 
glances,  steadily  followed  and  mastered  the 
movemesxts  and  efforts  of  the  Inrd,  doubt- 
less fascinated  by  those  horrid  eyes.  The 
jaws  were  making  ready  to  unhinge  them- 
selves and  open  wide  to  entomb  the  poor 
victim.  It  was  a  fall-sized  yellow^reen 
common  snake,  standing,  with  the  help  of 
the  thistles,  erect  on  its  tail.  The  bird's 
enes,  grown  weaker,  more  hurried,  and 
more  plaintive,  showed  that  its  strength 
was  at  last  exhausted.     In  another  instant, 


it  w^ottld  have  been  buried  quick  in  a  living 
tomb. 

Opportunities  of  witnessin  g^  such  a  *^  fieed- 
ing  time"  are  rare.  But  Monsieur  Saints 
Maro  bad  not  the  heart  to  let  the  &tal 
caiastrophe  arrive  and  allow  the  hideous 
animal  to  least  on  a  living  fellow-creatnie.  ; 
He  threw  a  big  stone  at  the  friscinator. 
The  snake  drew  back  and  ceased  to  ^ot  ' 
himself.     The  charm  was  broken. 

The  bird  darted  straight  away,  descrihliig 
a  keg  parabola,  and  fell  to  the  ground  at 
fifty  paces  distanee,  where  it  leapt  exactly 
like  a  fish  taken  out  of  water.  You  would 
have  thought  it  was  in  a  eonvulsive  fit 
But  it  soon  recovered,  stood  firmly  on  i^ 
legs,  shook  its  ruffled  plumage  into  tidj 
shape,  made  two  or  three  skips  above  ^ 
grass,  and  finally  flew  away,  disappearing  ' 
behind  a  group  of  lofty  trees. 

Monsieur  SiBunt-Marc  then  tried  iois- 
lodge  the  snake  from  the  bramble-bush i&to ' 
which  it  had  retreated,  without  much  cam; , 
to  succeed.     He  detests  the  whole  fiimily 
of  limbless  beasts,  with  cloven  tongues  and  < 
lidless  eyes,  who  advance  by  winding,  who 
can  walk  on  the  tips  of  their  ttils,  wbo 
coil  themselves  up  into  nothing,  and  then 
dart  forward  with  the  force  of  a  spring, 
whose  muscles  are  as  hard  and  as  strong  | 
as  steel,  and  which  live  alter  the  bmte  is 
<^opped  up  into  bits.     But  the  ineideDt 
left  him  completely  convinced  of  the  snakti 
astounding  influence*    At  the  same  tiae, 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  give  any  pbysio- , 
logical  explanation  of  tbe  fact,  or  to  saj 
what  this  fluid,  this  magnetism,  this  irre- 
sistible alluremeat  can  possibly  be. 

Nor  is  fascination  more  easy  to  define 
than  to  explain.  There  ia  a  mixture  of  feir>  I 
which  urges  the  victim  to  flee,  and  of  at- 
traction (apparently  dependent  on  the  eye) 
compelling  him  to  remain  and  even  to  ad- 1 
vance  to  meet  destruction.  **  But  in  trntK' 
saya  tbe  Abb^  Bonnaterre,  '*is  it  noore 
surprising  to  see  a  serpent  attraot  a  bird 
into  its  mouth,  than  to  see  a  loadstone  draw 
towards  it  a  piece  of  iron  ?" 

But  fascination  is  not  oonfined  to  snakes. 
By  what  charm  an  honourable  member 
catches  the  Speaker's  eye  and  enforces  at- 
tention, it  might  not  be  parliamentary  to  ifl- 
quire,  but  we  know  that  the  Ancient  Mariner 
possessed  a  spell  from  which  his  auditor 
could  not  escape  until  he  had  told  how  ^^ 
shot  the  albatross. 

As  there  is  ^cination  by  terror,  despair, 
and  what  may  be  called  repulsive  attrao 
tion,  BO  is  there  fascination  by  attractive 
attraction,  love,  and  <^e  inspiration  of  de- 
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voted  attachment.  A  man  thns  fascinated 
will  rain  himself,  disgrace  himself,  sacrifice 
his  life,  for  the  object  who  exercises  this 
alUpowerfnl  inflnence.  That  object,  in  his 
eyes,  is  without  a  fanlt;  or  rather  those 
faults  are  regarded  as  beauties,  distinctive 
marks  of  nnnsnal  merit.  The  charm  which 
enthrals  him  is  like  the  sunshine  ^f  the 
sonih,  gilding  hovels,  covering  foul  places 
with  deepest  shade,  and  giving  putrid  mists 
the  semblance  of  radiant  halos. 

Titania  is  enamoured  of  Bully  Bottom 
with  the  ass's  head.  When  the  self-satis- 
fied weaver  brays  out  a  song,  the  Qneen  of 
the  Fairies  exclaims : 

ITbat  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed? 

I  pTay  thee,  gentle  mortal,  linff  again : 

Uine  ear  is  much  enamouT'd  0?  thy  note, 

80  ia  miae  eye  enthralled  to  thy  ahape ; 

And  thj  fair  Turtue'a  foree  peHoroe  doth  more  ma, 

On  the  fnt  view,  to  aay,  to  awear,  I  kyve  thee. 

The  fascinator    in    human   form  —  the 
Latins  sometimes  wrote  it  "  fasoinatnz" — 
possesses,  in  common  with  the  boa,  the 
power     of    engulfiing    anything    without 
making  wry  faces,  and  then,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  asking  for  more.     Michelet 
says  that  a  Camellia — meaning  a  Dame 
anx  Camellias — will  swallow  more  than  a 
whale.    Kot  a  few  prowl  about  the  dry 
wildemesses   (the  thirsty  plaees)   of  the 
world,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
When  their  prey  is  &irly  caught,  mastered, 
and  either  assimilated  in  totality  or  meta- 
morphosed into  an  inezhanstible    milch- 
cow,  we  may  wonder  at  the  phenomenon 
and  pity  the  poor  victim,  bat  it  is  simply 
a  fact  in  natural  histozy.     The  anaconda 
has  fascinated  the  sprightly  young  buck, 
and  made  a  meal,  or  aproyision  for  life,  out 
\\  of  him.     What  matters  that  to  you  ?    The 
snake  must  lire.     She  only  employs  the 
innns  wherewith  nature  has  gifted  her. 

£Ten  in  &scination  by  attraction  there 
wiJI  be  differences.  One  man  will  love  his 
lore  with  an  A,  because  she  is  an  angel  in 
disposition ;  another  with  a  B,  because  she 
is  simply  a  beauty,  and  much  run  after ; 
her  possession  flatters  his  va^nity.  A  third 
will  love  with  a  C  some  not-pretty  maiden, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  is  courteous,  well- 
bred,  and  winning;  whilst  a  fourth  will 
pick  amongst  the  I)*s,  and  become  the  slave, 
or  the  Van  Ambnrgh,  of  a  diabolical  lady- 
love. For  your  she-devil  termagant  will 
have  her  admirers  in  men  who  are  over- 
peppery  or  over-dull  themselves,  especially 
if  the  fiery  hook  be  baited,  as  it  often  is,  with 
beauty,  cleverness,  and  wealth. 

I  eome  to  wire  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  weathily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 


Think  you  a  HttTe  din  can  danntinine  eanP 

Hare  1  not  in  my  time  heard  liona  roar  ? 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman'a  tongue  ? 

Say,  that  ahe  rail ;  why,  tbsn  Fll  tell  lier  plafai, 

She  ainga  aa  aweetly  aa  a  nif|^tingale. 

If  ahe  do  bid  me  pack,  Fll  give  her  thanki^ 

Aa  though  ahe  bid  me  atay  oy  her  a  week  ; 

If  ahe  deny  to  wed,  I'll  oraye  the  day 

When  I  ahall  aak  the  banna,  and  when  be  married  t 

But  here  ahe  cornea ;  and  now,  Petnichio,  apeak. 

It  is  only  poetical  justice  and  fair  reta- 
liation that  the  tribe  of  Ophidfans  who 
exert  this  magic  power  should  themselves 
be  snbject  to  a  similar  influence— their 
own  weapons  turned  against  themselves. 
Of  snake-charmers  and  their  ways  there 
is  no  space  to  speak  here  now.  There  are 
men  who  can  exercise  a  like  xx>wer  over 
rats  they  have  caught ;  but,  nnlike  the  case 
with  snakes,  it  appears  liiat  th^  must 
catch  them  first.  But  snakes  seem  to  be 
coming  into  fashion.  A  tame  snake,  r^ 
turning  from  a  visit,  was  one  of  the  articles 
sent  by  post  last  year. 

The  most  charming  snake-charmer  is 
Mrs.  M.,  whom  an  inqnirer,  "  not  very 
mnch  af^id  of  snakes,  has  been  kindly 
allowed  to  interview.  Mr.  M.,  who  re- 
ceived the  visitor,  after  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  produced  out  of  a  cupboard  a  large 
boa  constrictor,  a  python,  and  several  smaJl 
snakes,  which  at  once  made  themselves  at 
home  on  the  writing-table  among  pens,  ink, 
and  books.  Interviewer  was  a  good  deal 
startled  when  the  two  large  snakes  coiled 
round  and  round  Mr.  M.,  and  began  to 
notice  himself  with  their  bright  eyes  and 
forked  tongues.  Mr.  M.  then  went  to 
call  Mrs.  M.,  leaving  him  alone  wiiJi 
the  boa  deposited  on  an  arm-chair.  He 
felt  queer  when  the  animal  began  gra- 
dually to  come  near  him,  to  improve  their 
tete-a-tete,  but  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  his  hosts,  followed  by  two 
little  children,  charming  and  charmei^ 
also.  The  lady  and  the  children  went  at 
once  to  the  boa,  and,  calling  it  by  the  most 
endearing  names,  allowed  it  to  twine  itself 
most  graoefnlly  round  about  them.  This  boa 
constrictor,  as  thick  round  as  a  small  tree, 
twined  playfully  round  the  lady's  waist 
and  neck,  forming  a  kind  of  turban  round 
her  head,  and  expecting  to  be  petted  and 
made  mnch  of  like  a  kitten.  The  children 
over  and  over  again  took  its  head  in  their 
hands,  and  kissed  its  mouth,  pushing  aside 
its  forked  tongue  in  doing  so.  "  Every  one 
to  his  taste,"  as  the  old  man  said  when  he 
kissed  his  cow.  The  animal  seemed  much 
pleased,  but  kept  continually  turning  its 
head  towards  interviewer,  until  he  allowed 
it  for  a  moment  to  nestle  its  head  up  his 
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sleeve.  This  splendid  serpent  coiled  all  roun  d 
Mrs.  M.  while  she  moved  about  the  room 
and  when  she  stood  np  to  pour  out  cofl'ee. 
He  seemed  to  adjust  his  weight  so  nicely, 
and  every  coil  with  its  beautiful  markings 
was  relieved  by  the  lady's  black  velvet 
dress. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  were 
away  for  six  weeks,  and  left  the  boa  in 
charge  of  a  keeper  at  the  Zoo.  The  poor 
reptile  moped,  slept,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted ;  but  when  his  master  and  mis- 
tress appeared,  he  sprang  upon  them  with 
delight,  coiling  himself  round  them,  and 
showing  every  symptom  of  intense  delight. 
The  children  are  devoted  to  their  *'  darling 
Cleo,"  as  they  call  the  snake,  and  smiled 
when  interviewer  asked  if  they  were  ever 
frightened  of  it« 

Interviewer's  conclusion.  It  is  mere 
prejudice,  when  snakes  are  not  venomous, 
to  abhor  them  as  we  do.  They  are  intel- 
ligent and  harmless,  perfectly  clean,  with 
no  sort  of  smell,  make  no  kind  of  noise, 
and  move  about  far  more  gracefully  than 
lap-dogs  or  other  pets.  These  seemed  very 
obedient,  and  remained  in  their  cupboard 
when  told  to  do  so. 


A  MAY  NIGHT. 

Mystical  odours  creep 
Tbrough  shadovs  weird  and  dim  blue  distaneoi. 
Odours  the  hot  day  knows  not,  such  as  steep 
The  wearied  sense  in  pure  deliciousness, 

When  poppy- tin gered  Sleep 
Hath  stilled  the  importunate  stir  of  waking  strife. 
Which  drowns  the  soft  k)W  strains  that   make  th« 
acoords  of  life. 

Stillness  and  silence  lia 
Like  Toiceless  benedictions  over  all ; 
There  floats  no  cloud  between  us  and  the  sky, 
To  stay  one  star  glance;  silvery  swift  they  fall, 

Were  every  star  an  eye 
Of  some  benignant  white  winged  watchful  sprite, 
Were  surer  peace  our  guard  than  circles  us  to  night  ? 


How  stirless  stand  the 

Creep  closer  love,  the  hour  is  all  our  own  — > 

And  yet  beneath  the  shy  glad  silences, 

The  swift  spring  quickening  stirs.    And  I  alone, 

I  know  that,  as  with  these, 
Though  silence  robes  thee  like  the  night-hushed  air. 
The  love-fire  in  thy  heart  is  quickening  unaware. 

And  hark !  a  sudden  trill 
fVom  forth  the  circling  dusk,  a  tremulous  low 
Beginning  of  sweet  sound,  that,  though  it  fill 
The  car  with  quick  deUf^ht,  yet  fitteth  so 

The  hush  so  calm,  so  still,  ■ 
One  dreams  that  Peace,  long  brooding,  voiceless  long, 
With  Joy's  resistless  rapture  thrillath  into  song. 

It  U  the  bird  of  night, 
Whose  song  wars  not  with  silence,  but  accords 
With  quiet  and  fair  solitude.    How  bright 
This  silver-mist  moon  flooded !    Hast  no  words 

To  speak  lerene  delight  P 
Love,  let  yon  warbler's  clear  and  changeful  song 
Voice  that  rapt  joy  that  dies  to  f  ilence  on  thy  tongue. 


What  eestacy  of  heart 
Thrills  in  those  mellow  flutings ;  what  uprise 
Of  pure  earth-spurning  pss«ion  seeois  to  start, 
Sound-winged,  on  each  swift  fluttering  trill  that  tria 

To  scale  the  heavens !  Some  part 
Of  human  yearning  pulses  through  the  beats 
Of  that  ebullient  song,  which  still  thine  heart  repesti. 

Say  sweet,  is  it  not  so  ? 
Pure  as  thy  passion,  fervent  as  thy  love, 
Kow  silver- shrill,  now  sautly  soft  and  low 
As  is  thy  gentle  voice  mjr  nestling  dove — 

The  bright  and  joyous  flow 
Of  thy  love  quickened  life,  shall  it  not  be 
Typed  by  yon  rapturous  songster's  variant  melody? 

The  glamorous  gre^  surrounds, 
Dim,  dusk,  soft-stretching,  silent,  home  of  dresmi. 
But  lift  thine  eyes ;  through  all  the  asure  bounds 
Of  heaven  the  star-hosts  rain  irradiant  gleams. 

Oh  season  of  low  sounds, 
And  subtle  odours  rapt  from  drowsing  flowers ! 
Foretaste  of  what  far  peace  in  what  Eljsian  bowers— 

Lovely  art  thou,  and  love, 
Shy  love  and  silent,  haunts  thee  as  its  home, 
Thte  still  rapt  passion  brooding  like  a  dove 
At  the  hidden  heart  of  life.    liy  darling,  come! 

Arise  sweet,  let  us  move 
Forth  in  the  moon-gleam  that  thine  eyes  nay  tell 
Soul  secrets  that  thy  pure  lips  guard  so  sweettj  wdlt 


**THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLUB 
DANUBE." 

Having  pretty  clearly  asceriaiDed 
even  when  it  is  in  thorongh  working  order 
— probably  abont  the  middle  of  June^  i 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  be  neither  inoi«  I 
nor  less  than    a    huge    bazaar,  difeniig|' 
scarcely  one  whit  from  its  predecessoOt  | 
save  tnat  the  classification  of  its  ooutenfi  ] 
has  not  been  attempted,  and  that  its  ont*  j 
ward  aspect  is  anything  bnt  attractire,! 
thought  I    would    ran    away    from  tte 
Kaiserstadt  for  a  little  change  of  scene. 
The  man  with  a  cynical  mind,  and  a  free 
ticket,  can  doubtless  get  great  enjoymeot 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  melancholy 
aspect  of  the  visitors  who^have  paid  several 
florins  to  see  empty  crates,  or  glass  cases 
half  fiUed  with  such  wares  as  are  to  b« 
beheld  for  nothing  in  the  shop- windows ; 
bnt  even  this  pleasure  palls  after  a  time, 
and  one  really  pities  the  wretched  Viennese, 
who  begin  openly  to  express  their  fears 
that  they  have  been  far  too  sanguine  in 
their  anticipations  in  regard  to  their  show, 
and  who  .dread  that  the  heavy  commercial 
failures    which,     have     recently   occnrred 
amongst  the   speculators  on  the  Bourse, 
will  be  supplemented  by  far  heavier  and 
wider-spread  ruin,  which,  in  due  course, 
mnst  overtake  those  who  have  looked  t^ 
the   success   of  the  Exhibition  to  recoap 

• 

them  the  vast  outlay  which  they  have  in- 
curred. It  would  be  pleasant,  moreover, 
to  get  rid,  for  a  time,  of  the  perpetaai 
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entourage  of  etiqnette,  to  mb  shoulders 
with  peasants  instead   of  princes,  and  to 
rest  one's  eyes  on  shabby  woollen  capotes 
instead  of  dazzling  uniforms.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  where  to  go.    The  compliment,  or  the 
reproach,  of  being  a  Bohemian,  has  been  so 
often  addressed  to  me,  that  I  have  half  a^. 
mind  to  go  to  Prague,  just  to  see  what  my 
capital  is  like ;  but  then  I  am  assured  that, 
if  I  desire  perfect  change  and  novelty,  I 
should  go  to  Pesth,  which  is  on  the  extreme 
confines  of  civilisation,  where  I  shall  find  a 
people  bold,  frank,  and  open-hearted,  sub- 
missive to  Fate,  but  not  servile  to  their 
conqueroTS,  and  in  mind,   manners,   and 
appearance,    exactly    the    reverse   of  the 
haughty,  imperious  Austrians.  Pesth,  then, 
let  it  b^  by  all  means  I   When  Monsieur  de 
Monfalembert  wanted  a  "  bath  of  liberty," 
I  he  took  it  in  England ;  I  will  take  mine  in 
Hnngary  water. 

You  can  travel  from  Vienna  to  Pesth 
by  steamer  or  train,  but  should  you  choose 
the  latter,  yon  will  be  unable  to  talk  of 
your   "voyage  on  the  Danube"  on  your 
return  home,  and  thereby  miss  a  chance  of 
distinguishing  yourself  in  society.     More- 
over, the  route    by  water    is    far    more 
agreeable.     The    steamer    in    which    the 
larger  portion  of  the  voyage  is  performed 
(she  lies  some  little  distance  down  stream, 
and  you  are  taken  off  to  her  in  a  small 
tug  or  launch)  is  most  commodious,  re- 
minding those  who  have  travelled  in  Ame- 
rica of  the  Fall  River  or  the  Hudson  boats, 
and  the  cuisine,  wines,  and  general  table 
arrangements  are  ouite  equal  to  those  in 
the  first  hotels  in  Vienna.     There  is  a  hur- 
ricane-deck for  promenade,  and   a  large 
general  saloon,   in  which  a    table-d'hdte 
dinner  is  served  at  one  p.m.  ;  and  there  are 
some  half-dozen  private  cabins,  holding 
four  persons,  where  you  can  be  supplied 
with  jour  selection  from  a  liberal  menu,  at 
whatever  time  you  wish. 

I  would  earnestly  advise  those  who, 
reckoning  on  the  occasionally  enthusiastic 
Murray  (an  adventurous  traveller,  but  a 
poor  gourmet),  have  looked  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  choice  dishes  at  the  Vienna 
restaurants,  and  have  come  away  sad  at 
heart  and  sick  at  stomach  from  the  watery 
soups,  the  flabby  fish,  the  greasy  entries,  the 
woodeny  meats,  and  the  flannel-blankety 
mehlspeisen,  to  take  a  run  down  the  Danube, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  break- 
fast and  dinner  which  will  be  so  well  served 
to  them  on  their  transit.  Such  a  traveller 
"Will  be  above  the  influence  of  weather,  or 
the  quality  of  his  fellow-travellers ;  he  will 


have  no  occasion  to  stir  from  his  cabin,  on 
the  walls  of  which  hang  the  m^nu  and  the 
wine-list,  duly  priced ;  the  neatest  and  most 
attentive  of  waiters  will  attend  his  call ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  he  will  not  merely  feel  that  he  has 
passed  through  some  exquisite  scenery, 
and  made  progress  on  his  way  to  the 
boundary  of  western  civilisation,  but  will 
be  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  Sidney  Smith's 
epicure,  "  Fate  cannot  harm  me ;  I  have 
dined  to-day  I" 

There  are,  however,  those  to  whom  fine 
weather  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  a  plea- 
sant trip,  and  they  would  have  failed  to 
have  admired  the  aspect  of  aflTairs.  Tho 
rain  which  was  falling  in  torrents  when  wo 
left  Franz- Josefs  Quai,  and  while  we  re- 
mained on  the  tug,  subsided  into  a  thin, 
vapoury,  drizzling  Scotch  mist  by  tho 
time  we  reached  the  larger  steamer,  and 
though  it  sometimes  cleared  away  from 
immediately  above  us,  and  we  had  a  half- 
hour's  interview  with  the  sun,  who  came  to 
us  now  faint  with  glimmer,  now  fierce  with 
rays,  there  were  always  ominous  clouds  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  opportunities  for  deck 
promenading  were  rare.  Not  that  this 
matters  much  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  voyage,  for,  for  miles  below  Vienna,  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  are  as  those  of  the 
Thames  in  Essex,  a  dead  level  of  dreariness, 
or  rather — for  in  every  landscape  abroad 
there  is  some  element  not  to  be  found  in 
any  English  scene  —  reminiscent  of  the 
Bhinc  between  Diisseldorf  and  Emmerich. 
There  was  no  use  in  disturbing  oneself  to 
catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  such  scenery ;  it 
was  better  to  lie  back  smoking  one's  cigar 
and  listening  to  the  one  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  party,  who,  with  one  eye  looking  out 
through  the  blurred  cabin-window,  and  the 
other  on  his  Murray,  volunteered  informa- 
tion to  the  rest. 
"  I  say,  by  Jove,  here's  Loban  !" 
"  Who's  he  ?"  asks  a  voice  through  a 
tobacco  fog. 

"  He,  nonsense  !  island,  you  know.    Na- 
poleon hid  behind  it — ^not  Louis,  you  know, 
the  old  swell — pounced  out  on  the  Austrians 
and  gave  them  an  awful  hammering  at 
Wagram  1    And,  I  say,  here's  Schwachat." 
"  How  do  you  spell  him  ?" 
"  S-ch-w — oh,  bother,  never  mind  1" 
"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,  but  what  did  he  do  ? 
What  was  his  little  game  ?" 

"  At  this  place  the  celebrated  John 
Sobieski  had  his  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  de- 
praved monarchs — 
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"  Ah,  shut  up  about  Sobieski  and  tbe 
depraved  monarchs.  Call  the  Kellner  and 
let  ns  have  a  bottle  of  Gmnpoldskirchner 
and  a  syphon  of  soda." 

Ever  and  anon  the  steamer,  borne  along 
at  a  swinging  pace  by  tb^wifl  cnrrent  of 
the  river  (which  by  the  way  is  nowhere 
that   I    have    seen    the    ''beantifnl   blue 
Danube"  of  the  baUad,  bnt  rather  a  brown 
and  nanddy  stream),  stops  to  take  np  pas- 
sengers at  the  landing-stage  of  some  little 
village.     We  get  along  with  infinitely  less 
fass  and  shouting  than  is  to  be  found  any- 
where out  of  England,  and  there  to  greet  us 
stands  the  agent  of  the  steam-boat  company, 
radiant  in  gold-laced  cap,  and  the  porters, 
most  of  whom  wear  sleeved  -  waistcoats, 
flower- embroidered,  soberer  versions  of  the 
well-known  theatrical  garment  appropriated 
to  the  virtuous  peasant  who  "  doms**  the 
squire  for  exaggerated  flirtation  with  his 
daughter.  The  intended  voyagers  are  penned 
away  behind  a  huge  barrier  at  the  &r  end  of 
the  platform,  and  when  the  signal  is  mven  for 
their  release  they  rush  headlong  forward, 
and  with  much  chattering  and  shouting  they 
make  for  the  narrow  gangway.     Sombre- 
clad  people  for  the  most  part,  poor  and 
hardly- worked,  the  women  in  rough  home- 
spun   clothes,    and    frequently   barefoot, 
carrying  on  their  backs  huge  baskets  filled 
with  garden  produce,  or  lime,  or  coal — for 
in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  women  are 
the  beasts  of  burden — the  men  in  greasy 
woollen  garments,  huge  coats  reaching  to 
their  heels,  and  flap  hats,  or  close-fitting 
skull-caps,   all  stained,   and  frowsy,   and 
filthy.   Here  and  there  some  one  of  a  better, 
but  not  a  cleaner  class,   a  Jew  in  a  long 
clinging  gaberdine,   so  worn  and  rubbed, 
and  grease-soaked,  as  to  look  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  msuie  of  watered  silk  instead 
of  dingy  cloth,  or  a  man  of  some  authority, 
receiving  haughtily  the  salutation  of  the 
packet-agent  and   sweeping  along  in  his 
far-embroidered    cloak,   and  his  Astracan 
skull-cap.     These  people  are  hurried  along 
by  the  boatmen   to  the  fore  part  of  the 
steamer  where  they  huddle  together  un- 
derneath the  dripping  canvas  awning,  and 
manage  to  keep  up  their  spirits  in  what 
is,   under    the    circumstances,   a    highly 
creditable  manner.      They  drink  a  little, 
and  they  fiddle  a  little,  and  they  sing  a 
little,   and  they  smoke  a  good  deal,  and 
altogether    seem    much    happier,    though 
much  damper,  than  the  more  distinguished 
company  in  the  saloon,  of  whom  the  only 
happy  members  are  a  young  couple  engaged 
in  a  quiet  flirtation,  and  an  old  gentleman 


who  had  just  defeated  the  waiter  in  single 
combat,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  im 
dinner  bill  by  twopence. 

It  is  something  to  know  that  we  are  actit 
ally  in  Hungary,  but  the  scenery  contima 
much  of  the  same  character.    On  either  side 
lie  huge  tracts  of  marsh  land,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  stunted  poDardR,  and  bear- 1 
ing  apparently  great  crops  of  Jong  rank  •, 
grass.     Then  the  foreground  undulates  & 
little  more  and  a  small  chain  of  hills  risa 
against  the  horizon,  and  the  quahty  of  leg^ 
tation  changes.     It  is  now  grazing  lani ' 
the  grass  richer  and  not  so  rank,  and  spread- 
ing over  it,  browsing,  resting,  or  madh 
gsdloping  about   without   apparent  cans^ 
we  find  here  a  huge  drove  of  long-honiei: 
oxen,  then  an  immense  number  of  small  wiir 
horses.     Moored  in  a  row  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  catch  as  much  as  f^ 
sible  of  the  current,  we  come  on  a  dss^ 
line  of  barges,   one  of  every  two  \e^ 
fitted  as  a  water-mill,  while  the  other  serrb 
as  the  miUer's  residence.     Near  the  icm 
some  of  these  millers  have  tried  to  orna- 
ment their  barges,  dusky  and  fuDerea]  as 
that    which  bore  King  Arthur  from  St. 
Bedivere's  straining  gaze,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  flag,  or  a  small  bunch  of  greenery. 
But  in  most  cases  no  such  attempt  has  bccB 
made,  and  the  "  dark  round  of  the  drippifl? 
wheel"  stands  out  against   the  shapeles 
bulk  which  supports  it. 

The  Danube  is  often  compared  to^ 
Bhine,  and,  as  I  have  said,  even  in  ^ 
flat  uninteresting  shores  common  U>  p- 
tions  of  both  rivers,  there  is  a  resemblance 
Below  Cologne,  however,  and  indeed,  nojf- 
a-days,  below  Bonn,  the  Old  Father,  as  tk 
Prussians  love  to  call  him,   is  but  M^ 
known  to  English  travellers,  and,  co^s^ 
quently,  it  will  probably  not  be  until  ther 
arrive  at  Theben  that  they  will  be  remindci 
of  their  Khenish  experiences.     At  Theben 
there  is  the  regulation  rock  and  the  regu- 
lation   ruin,     the    "castled    crag''  ^^U 
"  frowning,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bnsin^ 
on  a  large  scale.   There  is  a  legend,  foo^oe- 
trothed  couple,  stem  parent,  blighted  being^ 
lover's  leap— all  you  can  want ;  and  thoofc 
there  are  now  and  again  long  intervals  o 
the  Purfleet  pattern,  there  are  some  biMi  |. 
surpassing  grandeur,  bigger,  sterner,  h^ 
than    anything  the   Rhine    can  prodnce-  , 
This    quiet,    dull-looking    town,  nestl^Dr  „ 
under  the  high  cliflf  and  creeping  ^^^^".^ 
the  water's  edge,  is  Presburg,  associa 
probably  in  the  British  mind  with  biscni^  i 
but  having  even  a  higher  claim  to  «^ 
For  in  the  ScLloss,  which  once  crowned  to 
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clifiT,  ftod  wbereof  the  four  uralls  forming 
the  sqaare  outer  shell  still  remain,  Maria 
Theresa  Ettde  her  heart-piercing  appeal  to 
tho  Magyar  nobles,  receiving  as  reply  the 
erer-memorable     declaration,     emphasised 
with  drawn   and  heayen-pointed    blades, 
"Moriamnr  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria  The- 
lesa!"  (We  vrill  die  for  our  htng,  Maria 
Theresa !)  Presbnrg  is  now  such  a  sleepy 
place  one  wonders    it   conld    ever    have 
endured  so  much  excitemeint.     A  couple  of 
dd  women  ore  unloading  a  barge  at  the 
wharf;  the  cracked  bell  of   the  church, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  short  spire  grow- 
ing out  of  a  gilt-enthroned  cupola,  tinkles 
famtiy,  a  cref^isg  cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
asses,  and  with  a  young  donkey  running 
^  loose  aloDgBide,  crawls  up  the  street ;  and 
an  dd  inan,  with  a  feather  broom  in  his 
Baod,  throws  open  one  of  the  windows  of  a 
bftth-boase,  and  gazes  listlessly  after  us  as 
we  steam  away. 

The  river  is  now  so  intersected  with 
loDg  narrow  islands,  so  broken  into  difife- 
rent  channels,  so  drained  off  into  divers 
osilets,  themselves  the  size  of  tolerable 
rivulets,  that  we  find  it  diffionH  to  tell 
whether  we  are  being  borne  along  on  the 
main  stream,  or  what  course  we  shall 
pursue  when  wa  have  rounded  the  next 
beadland.  This  puzzling  navigation  reaches 
its  height  at  Saomy,  where,  alter  having 
deposited  some  passengers,  we  steam  right 
across  the  breadth  of  the  stream  (hitherto 
uisuflpeeted,  aa  fnlly  half  of  it  is  shiut  away 
at  this  point  behind  a  thickly  wooded 
i^and),  and  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Komorn,  the  garrison 
of  which,  in  1849,  under  General  Klapka, 
made  soch  a  gallant  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  Austrians,  who  were  conmianded, 
by  the  way,  by  that  Marshal  Haynau  who 
afieiwards,  while  in  London,  paid  a  visit  to 
Barclaj  and  Perkins's  brewery.  Komorn  is 
said  to  be  impregnable ;  it  has  never  yet 
^en  takon,  and  if  they  only  retain  on  the 
esUUishment  the  two  trumpeters  who  were 
practiaing  against  each  other  in  the  court- 
yard during  the  ten  minutes  that  the 
steamer  stopped  there,  I  will  guarantee  it 
as  impervioos  to  any  assault,  unless  under- 
taken by  an  army  of  deaf  mutes.  Probably 
the  most  "effective*'  view  on  the  voyage, 
^at  which  would  most  delight  the  artist, 
w  the  first  glimpse  of  Gran,  scattered  here 
aud  there  over  the  rising  country,  its  huge 
cathedral  -  crowned  cliff,  its  poplar -lined 
avenues  leading  to  the  river,  and  the  grand 
•^hain  of  pui-ple  hills  forming  the  back- 
gn>^nd  of  the  scene.     The  excellent  Bce- 


deker,  following  Fluellen's  line  of  argu- 
ment in  the  Macedon  and  Monmouth 
matter,  compares  the  Gran  Oathedr^  with 
St.  Peter's,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that 
each  has  a  dome  and  a  portico.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Oran  Cathedral  is  very  fine  both 
in  its  site  and  its  architecture.  The  river, 
taking  a  sweep  here,  remains  at  an  enor- 
mons  width  until  our  goal  is  gained.  Only 
ovs  more  romantic  spot,  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Wissengrad  is  passed,  then  the 
banks  on  either  side  become  flatter.  The 
mills  and  rafts  are  here  numerous,  so  are 
the '  tug-boats,  eaoh  conveying  a  fleet  of 
barges  against  the  stream,  each  officered 
by  beautiful  beings  in  gold -laced  caps, 
which  they  pull  off  in  salute  to  our  officers 
who  return  the  compliment,  until  finally 
the  helmsmen  in  each  let  go  their  wheels 
that  their  greetings  may  be  courteously  in- 
terchanged. Now  two  or  three  tall  chimneys, 
a  huge  fartress-covecred  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance, on  its  side  a  complete  town  of  white- 
faced  houses,  immediately  opposite  to  it  a 
quay  lined  with  large  and  handsome  palaces. 
The  steamer  passes  under  a  fao-simile  of 
the  Hammersmith  suspension-bridge  (the 
two  were  built  by  tho  aame  engineer),  and 
makes  for  its  wharf,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  we  step  ashore  and  enter  the 
capital  of  Magyar-land. 


HELL-HOUNDS. 


At  midBight,  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John, 
so  the  story  goes,  a  weird  procession  of 
gaunt  fieory-eyed  boimdSy  with  blood  be- 
sprinkled sides,  sweeps  through  the  long 
dark  lanes  about  Dartmoor,  until  at  a  blast 
from  their  black  master's  horn  they  sink 
into  the  earth.  These  are  the  Wish,  Yelk, 
Yell,  or  Heath-hounds,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  spirits  of  unbaptised  children.  Often 
heard  by  night-walkers,  the  dogs  of  dark- 
ness are  occasionally  seen,  careering  across 
the  muoors  in  hot  pursuit  of  some  lost  spirit, 
doomed  for  earthly  sin  to  be  hunted  fi>r 
ever  by  the  demon  pack. 

Still  u  the  tnveHer  parraea  fait  lone  waj, 

In  honor  At  night  o'er  the  waste. 
He  heart  Sir  Tregeagle  with  shrieks  rush  away. 
He  hears  the  Black  Hunter  pursuing  his  prej. 

And  shrinks  at  his  bogle's  dread  blast. 

Sometimes  the  quarry  is  the  spirit  of  a 
beautiful  woman  in  the  shape  of  a  hare. 
Once  it  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
driving  a  hearso  drawn  by  headless  steeds, 
on  which  occasion  the  dogs  too  left  their 
heads  behind  them.     Although  spirits  are 
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their  ordinary  game,  the  ghostly  hounds 
now  and  again  hunt  less  shadowy  prey. 
One  windy  night,  a  poor  herdsman,  hurry- 
ing  home  across  the  moors,  with  a  three- 
m3e  tramp  before  him,  heard  afar  off  the 
horrid  baying  of  the  devil's  pack.  Fear 
gave  new  vigour  to  his  weary  legs,  but 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound  of  the 
hunter's  holloa  and  the  yelping  of  his 
hounds.  Casting  a  scared  glance  behind, 
the  herdsman  beheld  a  tall,  homed,  tailed, 
black  figure  bearing  a  long  hunting-pole 
in  his  clawed  hand.  The  ground  was  black 
with  dogs  snorting  fire.  No  place  of  re- 
fuge was  nigh,  and  the  unlucky  wayfarer, 
giving  himself  up  for  lost,  already  felt  the 
fkngs  of  the  dandy-dogs  in  his  flesh.  Just 
as  the  pack,  sure  of  their  victim,  rushed 
open-mouthed  towards  him,  the  herdsman, 
inspired  by  a  sudden  thought,  dropped  on 
his  knees,  and  prayed  as  he  never  prayed 
before.  The  hounds,  stayed  as  if  by  magic, 
stood  at  bay,  as  though  confronted  by  a 
foe,  howling  most  dismally.  Suddenly  the 
Black  Hunter  shouted,  "  Bo  shrove  !"  the 
ancient  vernacular  for  "  the  boy  prays," 
and  he  and  his  dandy-dogs  vanished  on  the 
instant,  to  the  relief  of  the  herdsman. 

Dandy-dog  seems  an  odd  synonym  for 
hell-hound,  but  there  is  meaning  in  it. 
Dando,  a  priest  attached  to  the  old  priory 
church  of  St.  Germans,  was  a  priest  of  the 
Tuck  order ;  free  with  indulgences,  easy  at 
confessional,  and  as  ardent  a  lover  of  manly 
exercises  as  a  modem  athlete.  He  was  a 
mighty  hunter  in  the  land,  who  would 
never  ware  wheat  or  anything  else.  As 
he  grew  older  his  love  of  hunting  grew 
stronger ;  he  was  ever  in  the  saddle,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  hounds  kept  sabbath. 
One  Sunday,  after  a  splendid  run  on  the 
Earth  lands,  Dando,  having  emptied  every 
flask  at  his  command  without  allaying  his 
thirst,  swore  he  must  have  more  drink, 
telling  his  men  if  they  could  not  get  any 
on  earth,  to  go  to  hell  for  it!  As  he 
uttered  the  profane  pun,  a  well-dressed 
gentleman,  pressing  forward,  preferred  his 
flask  and  bade  the  priest  drink  deep. 
Dando  drank  with  a  will,  and  as  he  returned 
the  flask,  asked,  "  Do  the  gods  drink  such 
nectar  ?"  "  Devils  do,"  was  the  response. 
"  I  wish  I  were  one  then,"  exclaimed  the 
rash  man.  In  a  moment,  the  stranger 
seized  him  by  the  neck,  flung  him  in  front 
of  him,  and  spurring  his  jet-black  steed, 
galloped  down  the  hill,  the  hounds  follow- 
ing close  at  his  heels ;  a  general  leap  in 
the  Lynke,  a  splash,  a  blaze,  a  boiling  of 
the  waters,  and  all  ^ere  lost  to  sight.  Dando 
was  never  seen  again,  but  his  dogs  may 


still  be  heard  in  fnll  cry  early  on  Sunday 
mornings.  In  St.  Teath  the  dandy-dogs 
are  called  Cheney's  hounds,  after  a  dead 
squire,  in  whom  the  ruling  passion  was  so 
strong,  that  though  he  has  been  buried 
many  a  year,  he  still  hunts  the  country 
with  a  spectral  p^k,  as  regularly  as  lie 
was  wont  to  hunt  it  in  the  flesh,  with  dogs 
of  earthly  mould. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  among 
his  mountains,  the  Welsh  peasant  listens 
for  the  cry  of  the  Cron  Annwn — ^big  black 
hounds  with  eyes  and  teeth  of  fire,  accord- 
ing to  his  account ;  but  those  who  should 
know  better  describe  the  dogs  of  Annwn 
as  canine  beauties,  boasting  clear,  glossy, 
white  coats  and  rod  ears — *'a  mystical 
transformation  of  the  Druids  with  their 
white  robes  and  red  tiaras."  Black  or 
white,  their  mission  is  to  hunt  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  let  the  world  know  by 
their  howling  that  some  man  of  evil  dcei 
has  nearly  run  his  race  here,  and  will  soon 
be  running  one  in  air  at  which  they  will 
assist.  The  Welsh  Druidical  dogs  are  akin 
to  the  "Gabriers  Hounds"  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  "  doomed,  with  their 
impious  lord,  to  chase  the  flying  hart  for 
ever"  through  the  realms  of  air.  **  I,  too, 
remember  once,"  sings  a  Sheffield  poet: 

At  midnight  dark, 
How  theM  sky-yelpert  tttiiled  me,  and  stirred 
Mj  fancy  to,  1  eould  hare  then  averred  | 

A  mimie  pack  of  bea/jflet  low  did  bark ! 
Nor  wondered  I  that  rustic  fear  should  traee 
A  spectral   huntsman  doomed  long  to  that  moonlcM 
chase. 

The  sky-yelpers  being,  in  fact,,  simply  in- 
nocent wild  geese  bound  on  their  annual 
excursion  beyond  seas.  "You  will  hear 
them  coming,"  says  Captain  Hawkdr,  "  l^^ 
a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry.'* 

The  wild-goose  theory,  however,  fails  to 
explain  the  existence  of  hell-hounds  liK^ 
that  through  which  the  Aylesbury  inilk- 
dealer  came  to  grief.  This  ill-used  indi- 
vidual, going  one  summer  nighfc  to  milt 
his  cows  in  the  field,  found  the  gap  in  *^ 
hedge  through  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  pass  filled  by  a  black  creature,  resolvmg 
itself,  upon  nearer  view,  into  a  great  dog, 
evidently  bent  upon  disputing  his  right  ot 
way.  The  animal  looked  so  well  able  to 
do  so,  that,  declining  the  challenge,  t^e 
milkman  left  him  master  of  the  position, 
and  sought  a  less  dangerous  path.  Then^ 
night  it  was  the  same,  and  the  ue  » 
and  the  next;  the  brute  was  never 
guard.  The  milkman  did  not  care  W  trjr 
conclusions  with  his  tormentor,  nc^  L^ 
of  Smallbones's  opinion  that  if  the  ao|  ^ 
one  of  the  devil's  imps  it  was  his  duty 
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a  Christian  to  oppose  him,  altbongh  there 

was   no  "if"  in  the  dog- haunted  man's 

mind.     One  eyening,  happening  to  have  a 

1 1   friend  with  him,  the  man  of  milk  plucked 

up  his  courage,  and  determined,  dog  or  no 

dog,  not  to  be  barred  from  his  short  cut, 

without  a  tussle  for  it.     He  found  the  foe 

waiting,  looking  uglier,  bigger,  fiercer  than 

ever ;  but  down  went  his  pails,  up  wont  his 

yoke — to  descend,   cleaving  the  air,    and 

the  air  only.    The  dog  vanished,  leaving  his 

assailant  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground ; 

not  dead,  indeed,  but  worse  than  dead.  He 

had   lost  the  use  of  his  limbs    and   his 

tongue,  and  never  walked  or  talked  after* 

wards. 

The  aaicient  Castle  of  Peel,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  was  once  haunted  by  a  spectre  spaniel 
of  most  unspaniel-like  dimensions,  which, 
being  of  a  sociable  turQ,  used  to  come  into 
the  gnard-room  with  the  lights  and  keep 
the  soldiers  there  company.     His  presence 
did  them  no  harm,  for,  so  long  as  his  black 
body,  or  semblance  of  a  body,  was  in  front 
of  the  fire,  his  companions  were  careful  to 
keep  their  conversation  clean,  and  let  their 
fa  vourite  oaths  remain  unaired.  Accustomed 
as  they  grew  to  their  ghostly  visitor,  not  one 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  good  inten* 
tions  to  remain  alone  with  him ;  and  as  the 
Manthe  Dog  came  out  of  the  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  guard-room  to  the  captain's 
quarters,  about  the  time  when  the  castle 
keys  were  taken  to  the  officer  in  command, 
a  comrade  always  went  with  the  man  to 
whom  that  duty  fell.     One  night,  a  soldier, 
rendered  bold  by  an  extra  glass  or  two, 
swore  he  would  carry  in  the  keys  by  him- 
self, and  if  the  creature    followed   him, 
vonld  see  whether  he  were  dog  or  devil. 
Deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  the  pot-valiant 
fellow  snatched  up  the  keys  and  went  on 
his  errand.     By-and-bye,  a  terrible  noise 
^l  greeted  the  horrified  ears  of  the  expectant 
iisteners,  but  none  were  brave  enough  to 
dare  the  dangers  of  the  passage.     At  last, 
the  soldier  returned,   sober  enough  now, 
and  all  waited  impatiently  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  uproar.   They  waited 
in  vain.     The  man  was  stricken  dumb,  and 
in  three  days  died  *'  in  agonies  more  than 
is  common  to  a  natural  death." 

Some  years  ag^ — we  would  be  more  pre- 
cise if  we  could— a  Dorsetshire  farmer 
tackled  a  dog-fiend  to  more  profitable 
purpose.  This  lucky  man  lived  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  Lyme  Regis,  and  coming 
home  one  evening,  was  about^  according  to 
his  custom,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  chim- 
ney comer,  when  he  became  aware  that 
the  opposite  seat  was  occupied  by  a  strange 


black  dog,  seemingly  quite  at  home  there. 
He  did  not  disturb  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  the  dog  became  a  regular  nightly 
visitor,  and  as  he  ate  nothing,  <&ank 
nothing,  and  interfered  with  nobody,  the 
farmer  was  deaf  to  all  inhospitable  sug- 
gestions. This,  however,  was  attributed 
by  his  advisers  to  cowardice  rather  than 
kindliness,  and  they  lost  no  opportunities 
of  hinting  as  much  ;  until  one  night,  after  a 
drinking  bout,  made  savage  by  the  "  chafi*" 
of  his  friends,  he  went  home  resolved  to 
give  his  black  lodger  notice  to  quit.  As 
usual,  the  intruder,  fill  unconscious  of  his 
host's  altered  sentiments,  lay  coiled  up  by 
the  fireside.  The  farmer  seized  the  poker, 
but  the  object  of  his  wrath  was  off  the 
seat  ere  he  could  strike.  Away  went  dog, 
and  away  went  man,  racing  up-stairs  and 
through  passages.  The  dog,  making  good 
use  of  his  start,  reached  the  top  of  the  house 
first,  rushed  into  an  attic,  paused  a  mo- 
ment for  a  spring,  and  vanished  through 
the  roof.  As  he  disappeared,  his  baffled 
pursuer  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  him, 
resulting  in  a  downfall  of  plaster  and 
something  beside;  for  when  the  farmer 
cleared  the  dust  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  at 
his  feet  a  small  oaken  box,  which  being 
opened  was  found  to  be  full  of  gold  and 
silver  money  bearing  the  effigy  of  Eling 
Charles  the  First.  Having  thus  honour- 
ably paid  for  the  temporary  accommodation 
vouchsafed  to  him,  the  mysterious  dog  never 
taxed  the  farmer's  patience  again.  He  did 
not,  like  his  Manx  brother,  vanish  al- 
together from  human  ken,  but  still  prowled 
round  the  &rm  at  night.  He  was  on  the  same 
beat  some  sixteen  years  back,  for  a  woman, 
described  as  a  sober-minded,  intelligent, 
judicious  matron,  going  through  a  lane  in 
the  neighbourhood,  saw  a  fiery-eyed,  shaggy 
black  dog,  as  big  as  a  young  calf.  As  it 
passed  by  her  it  made  the  air  cold  and  dank, 
and  then,  growing  bigger  and  bigger  as  it 
went,  became  as  high  as  the  trees  by  the 
wayside,  till,  swelling  into  a  large  cloud,  it 
disappeared  in  the  air.  This  awful  appa- 
rition was  only  visible  to  the  aforesaid  in- 
telligent woman;  her  husband,  trudging 
along  by  her  side,  seeing  nothing  but  a  fog 
coming  up  from  the  sea. 

In  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  a  dog- 
fiend  known  as  Shuck  haunts  lonely  church- 
yards for  some  inscrutable  purpose.  Lan- 
cashire lads  call  a  like  creature  Trash  and 
Shriker,  giving  it  the  first  name  in  imita- 
tion of  the  noise  it  makes  in  travelling — ^a 
noise  resembling  that  made  by  a  heavily- 
shod  walker  on  a  miry  road,  and  the  second 
in  imitation  of  the  peculiar  shrill  yell  with 
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which  it  warns  the  hearer  of  the  approach- 
ing death  of  some  near  relative  or  dear 
friend.  Further  north  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Bargest.  One  Billy  B.  made  Bargest's 
acquaintance  as  he  walked  home  irom 
Grassington  one  moonlight  night.  Billy 
was  in  the  happy  condition  of  Bnms's  im- 
mortal brewer  of  a  peck  o'  mant,  not  •*  fou" 
but  just  **  a  wee  drappie  in  his  e'e/'  and, 
therefore,  not  easily  frightened.  As  he 
was  pushing  down  a  dark  lane,  something 
brushed  by  him ;  he  heard  the  clanking  of 
chains,  but  seeing  nothing  he  knew  it  was 
the  Bargest,  and  hurried  on  towards  the 
bridge,  thinking  there  to  part  company,  as 
the  demon  dog  was  srapposed  to  be  unable  to 
cross  running  water.  To  Billy's  astonish* 
ment  and  dismay,  he  heard  the  ''brush, 
brush,  brush,"  with  its  clanking  accompani- 
ment, just  ahead,  of  him  when  he  had  passed 
over  the  bridge,  and  as  the  nioon  peeped 
fram  behind  a  cloud,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  black  tail.  Billy  quickened  his  steps,  and 
was  soon  home.  ^  When  I  gat  to  t'  door," 
said  he,  ''there  war  a  grit  thing  like  a 
sheep,  but  it  was  larger,  ligging  across  t' 
threshold  of  t'  door,  and  it  war  woolly  like, 
and  says  I, '  Git  up,'  but  it  wouldn't  git  up. 
Then  says  I,  *  Stir  thysel','  and  it  wouldn't 
stir  itsel' ;  and  I  grew  yaliant,  and  I  raised 
t'  stick  to  baste  it  wi',  and  then  it  luiked 
at  me  !  and  sich  oies  they  did  glower,  and 
war  as  big  as  saroers,  and  like  a  cmelled 
ball.  First  there  war  a  red  ring,  then  a 
blue  one,  then  a  white  one,  and  the  rings 
grew  less  and  less,  till  they  came  to  a  dot. 
Now  I  war  none  feer'd  on  't,  though  it 
grinned  at  me  fearfully,  and  I  kept  on  say- 
ing '  Git  up,'  and  '  Stir  thysel','  and  t'  wife 
heerd  as  how  I  war  at  t'  dore^  and  she  came 
to  oppen  it,  aud  then  the  thing  gat  up,  and 
walked  off,  for  it  war  mare  ireet'd  o'  t'  wife 
than  it  war  o'  me ;  and  I  told  t'  wife,  and 
she  said  it  war  Bargest ;  but  I  never  seed  it 
since." 

A  writer  in  the  Book  of  Days  says  the 
black  dog  is  still  a  dreaded  bogy  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Some  three  miles  from  Tring,  a 
poor  old  woman,  suspected  of  being  a  witch, 
was,  in  1751,  killed  by  the  water  test.  A 
chimney-sweep,  who  was  the  principal  per- 
petrator of  the  deed,  was  hanged  and 
gibbeted  near  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  committed.  While  the  gibbet  stood, 
and  long  after  it  had  disappeared,  the  spot 
was  haunted  by  a  black  dog.  It  was  seen 
by  the  village  schoolmaster  not  many  years 
ago.  "I  was  returning  home,"  said  he, 
"  late  at  night  in  a  gig  with  the  person  who 
was  driving.  When  we  came  near  the 
spot,  where  a  portion  of  the  gibbet  had 


lately  stood,   we  saw  on  the  bank  of  the 
roadside,  along  which' a  narrow  brook  or 
ditch  runs,  a  gleam  of  fire  as  large  a  man's 
hat.    '  What's  that  ?'  I  exclaimed.    'Hist,' 
said  my  companion,  all  in  a  tremble,  and, 
suddenly  pulling  in  bis  horse,  made  a  dead 
stop.     I  then  saw  an  immense  black  dog 
lying  on  the  road  just  in  front  of  our  horse, 
which    appeared    trembling    with    fright. 
The  dog  was  the  strangest-looking  creature 
I  ever  beheld.     He  was  as  big  as  a  New- 
foundland, but  very  g^unt,  shaggy,  with 
long  ears  and  tail,  eyes  like  bolls  of  fire, 
and  large  long  teeth,  for  he  opened  his 
mouth,  and   seemed  to   grin  at  us.    He 
looked    more    like    a    fiend  than    a  dog, 
and    I    trembled  as    much  as  my  com- 
panion.    In  a  few  minutes  the  dog  disap 
peared,  seeming  to  vanish  like  a  shadow, 
or  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and  we  drore  on 
over  the  spot  where  he  had    lain."    A 
similar  apparition  much  troubled  the  mind 
of  a   Cornish  blacksmith  8(»ne  two  years 
since,    by   persisting  in  keeping   nightly 
watch  outside  a  house  wherein  lay  a  sick 
man,  with  whom  the  blacksmith  sat  np  o' 
nights.     Following  tho  advice  of  a  'white 
witch,  the  blacksmith  charged  a  gun  with 
broken  fourponny  pieces,   and  took  snch 
good  aim  at  the  beast,   that  he  blew  it 
whence  it  came,  for  not  an  animal  atom 
was  to  be  found  in  the  morning,  and  the 
creature  was  never  seen  more. 

A  rarer  species  of  spectral  hound  is  thai 
animated  by  the  soul  of  some  man  or 
woman  condemned  to  the  performance  of 
everlasting  penance  in  canine  guise,  in  ex* 
piation  of  wickedness  wrought  when  thej 
walked  the  earth  in  human  shape.  The 
Hound^e  Pool,  at  Dean's  Prior,  Dctod, 
takes  its  name  from  its  being  haunted  by  a 
hapless  creature  of  the  kind.  Once  upon  a 
time,  a  man  named  Knowles,  famous  for 
his  skill  as  a  weaver,  dwelt  in  the  hamlet 
of  Dean  Combe.  After  a  long,  hard-work- 
ing life,  he  died,  and  was  buried ;  but  the 
morning  after  his  body  had  been  laid  in 
the  churchyard,  he  was  sitting,  as  usoai, 
at  the  loom.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  in 
such  a  case,  his  son  set  off  to  the  vicarage, 
and  told  his  strange  tale  there.  Equal  to  the 
occasion,  the  vicar  hurried  to  the  house,  and 
ordered  the  spirit  to  come  down  to  him,  , 
which,  after  a  little  demur,  it  did,  to  r^ 
ctive  in  its  fece  a  handful  of  churchrard 
mould,  and  became  instantly  changed  into 
a  black  hound.  Still  obedient  to  the  pa^ 
son's  command,  the  phantom  dog  follo^ca 
him  into  the  wood,  until  they  reached  a 
pool  beneath  a  waterfall.  Taking  iJp  * 
nutahell  with  a  hole  in  it,  the  t^car  sai^t 
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'^Take  ibis  shell,  and  when  thon    shalt 
have    dipped  out  the  pool,   ihou   may'st 
rest — ^not  before !"  and  at  mid-day  or  mid- 
night, those  who  have  eyes  to  see  snch  nn- 
earthly  sprites  may  behold  the  transformed 
weaver  at  his  hopeless  task.     What  poor 
Knowles  had  done  to  merit  so  merciless  a 
sentence  tradition  does  not  vouchsafe  to  say. 
We  are  left  eqnally  in  the  dark  as  to 
why  a  similar  frightfal  example  was  made 
of  Lady  Howard,  a  Devonshire  beauty  of 
the  days  of  James  the  First,   unless  the 
&ct  of  her  having  had  four  husbands  justi- 
fied ber  being  transformed   into  a  dog, 
doomed  to    run  between    midnight    and 
cockcrow,  from  the  gateway  of  Piteford  to 
Okehampton  Park,  returning  whence  she 
started  with  a  single  blade  of  grass  in  her 
mouibf  and  repeating  the  journey  night 
I  after  night,  until  there  was  not  a  blade  of 
grass  left  for  her  to  glean,  when  the  world 
and  her  work  would  end  together.    A  lady 
told  Mrs.  Bray  she  had  seen  the  hound 
start  on  her  nightly  trip,  and  Mrs.  Bray 
did  not  doubt    it,   for    her  father-in-law 
rented  ^zford,  and  kept  a  pack  of  hounds 
there,  and  she  divined  her  informant  had 
Been  a  hound  fiHp  away  from  the  kennel  at 
the  midnight  hour.    The  legend  has  not  yet 
outlived  belief.     The  grass  still  grows  in 
Okehampton  Park,  and  promises  to  find 
the  lady- hound  in  employment  for  many  a 
year  to  come. 


A    SICILIAN    STORY. 

Ik  Six  Chaptebs. 
|\  CHiPTEBi.  lots! 

1  HIVE  resided  for  many  years  in  Sicily, 
and  have  become  well  acquainted  with  its 
inhahitants.  I  can  therefore  vouch  for  the 
tmth  of  the  following  narrative. 

Tommaso,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
Maso  Mari,  farmed  a  small  bit  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mela,  forty  leagues 
seaward  from  Paterno,  the  ancient  Hybla. 
On  this  land  was  a  gloomy-looking  tene- 
ment, half  tower,  half  feirm-house,  called 
Torre  Mela.  The  Mari  had  lived  there  for 
six  hundred  years  A  Mari  had  always 
lived  on  the  Torre  Arsa  lands,  since  the 
Lords  of  the  Burnt  Tower  owned  them. 
This  is  not  unusual  in  Italy.  For  eight 
hundred  years  the  Ricasoli  name  is  con- 
nected with  every  page  of  Tuscan  history, 
and  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ricasoli 
are  families  who  have  dwelt  there  as  con- 
tad  Ini  (peasants)  for  eight  hundred  years. 

The  Mari  were  not,  however,  coiitadini. 
The  land  and  the  old  house  were  their  own. 


Two  sides  of  the  old  house  were  broken 
into  irregular  slits  by  a  few  narrow,  un- 
glazed,  barred  windows,  the  other  two  were 
close  against  the  rock.  ' 

Maso  Mari  was  a  grave,  tall,  silent  Sici- 
lian, with  an  almost  Spanish  diguity  of 
mien.  He  never  used  a  word  where  a  ges- 
ture might  serve  the  purpose,  nor  a  gesture 
if  a  look  was  likely  to  be  understood.  Ue 
had  no  reason,  however,  for  being  so  serious 
and  taciturn.  He  was  the  husband  of  the 
handsomest,  the  most  industrious,  the 
sweetest-tempered  woman  in  Sicily,  and 
the  father  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole 
district.  He  had  four  healthy  younger 
children,  and  was  universally  respected. 
There  was  a  gap  of  four  years  between 
Lucia  the  eldest  girl,  and  Diomira  the  next ; 
then  came  Menica  and  two  boys.  The 
youngest  of  these  was  a  laughing,  rosy- 
cheeked  morsel,  not  a  twelvemonth  old. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  one  child 
is  preferred  before  another,  but  whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  Lucia  was  Maso's 
darling.  He  absolutely  doted  on  her.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  had  a  certain 
fawn-like,  delicate  beauty,  quite  different 
from  her  robnster,  more  healthily  developed 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Rosa,  Maso's  wife,  was  fair  (the  golden 
fairness  of  southern  climes),  her  hair  was  a 
bright  auburn,  and  her  figure  was  grandly 
proportioned  and  ample.  Her  face  wore  the 
calm  serenity,  and  her  eyes  had  the  loving 
depth  which  seem  ever  to  belong  to  our 
ideal  of  maternity.  Lucia  was  pale  as  a 
primrose,  with  timid  dusky  eyes  of  chang- 
ing colour,  and  a  fragile,  graceful  figure 
slight  as  the  tendril  of  a  vine.  Lucia  was 
sixteen,  and  when  mother  and  daughter 
were  seen  together,  they  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  Geres  and  Proserpine,  tread- 
ing once  more  the  enchanted  fields  of 
Sicily. 

The  most  indulgent  fathers  are,  how- 
ever, invariably  harsh  on  one  subject.  A 
daughter's  lover  is  always  a  b^te  noire  to 
her  &ther.  Beside  all  the  natural  fcr.rs 
common  to  both  parente,  in  such  a  case, 
there  surges  in  a  father's  heart  a  doubt, 
bom  of  the  knowledge  which  man  has  of 
man,  whether  the  masculine  creature  to 
whom  his  girl  is  about  to  give  herself  is 
worthy  of  the  boon. 

*'Rosa,"  said  Maso  one  sultry  Sunday 
evening,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  under  the 
vine-adorned  porch  of  their  home,  while 
she  was  busy  with  her  household  duties 
within,  "  did  you  notice  the  man  who  offered 
holy  water  to  Lucia  at  the  door  of  our 
chapel  this  morning  ?" 
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'^  No ;  who  was  it  ?"  and  Rosa  came  out 
and  stood  beside  him  for  a  moment,  qnite 
surprised  at  so  long  an  address  from  her 
usually  silent  husband. 

But  Maso  had  relapsed  into  his  habitual 
taciturnity,  and  after  a  pause,  finding  he 
said  no  more,  Rosa  returned  to  her  work. 

But  the  unanswered  qnestion  remained 
like  a  sting  in  Maso*s  mind,  and  as  he 
went  to  his  work  on  Monday  morning 
(Maso  was  a  wood- carver  as  well  as  farmer) 
it  returned  again  and  again  to  him.  Lucia 
had  blushed  as  her  fingers  touched  those 
of  the  man  who  had  offered  her  the  holy 
water  ....  and  the  man  was  Antonio 
Voghera. 

Antonio,  or  Tonino,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  vf3s  a  profligate,  idle  fellow,  with 
no  ostensible  means  of  livelihood.  His 
uncle  was  a  silk- weaver  at  Messina,  who 
had  property  at  Torre  Mela,  and  came  to 
receive  his  rents  and  make  purchases  in 
i^w  silk  twice  a  year.  Tonino  was  always 
absent  during  these  visits,  and  rumours 
were  afloat  that  he  had  twice  joined  a  band  of 
brigands,  but  though  feared  and  suspected, 
no  actual  proofs  had  been  brought  agaiiist 
him. 

In  person  he  was  sleek,  handsome,  and 
poweHul.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  fine, 
with  at  times  a  velvety  softness  in  their 
expression,  which  made  him  irresistible  to 
the  maidens  of  Torre  Mela. 

Maso  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his 
life,  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  the  tender 
father  how  his  darling  could  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  rascal. 

He  thought  of  all  this  on*  the  Monday 
morning  as  he  went  to  his  work.  At  this 
time  he  was  employed  in  repairing  the 
screen  of  the  old  village  church  of  Torre 
Mela.  The  village  consisted  of  one  street, 
long  and  steep,  and  sloping  upwards  to  the 
church.  In  a  large  open  loggia  (balcony) 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  street,  Maso  saw  a 
group  of  girls  laughing,  and  talking,  and 
working.  It  was  the  house  of  the  village 
dressmaker,  and  these  girls  were  her  pupils 
and  apprentices.  Among  those  assembled 
this  morning  in  the  loggia,  was  Lucia.  *  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  her  father,  and  made 
the  usual  Italian  gesture  of  salute.  This 
salute  consists  in  raising  the  hand,  with 
the  palm  turned  inwards  and  bending  all 
the  fingers  several  times  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion towards  it.  Maso  nodded  to  her  and 
passed  on.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  looked 
back.  What  dark  head  was  that  which  had 
just  raised  itself  from  a  stooping  posture 
in  the  window  of  the  next  house  to  Gem- 
ma's (the  dressmaker's),  a  window  which 


looked  right  on  the  loggia?  He  remem. 
bered,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  memory,  that 
that  house  belonged  to  the  elder  Yoghera. 
and  that  Tonino  lived  in  it  in  his  uncle's 
absence. 

Maso  understood  it  all  now.  For  the 
last  few  weeks  Lucia  had  risen  to  go  to 
her  work  with  unusual  alacrity,  and  had 
oflen  returned  home  late.  And  this  was 
the  reason !  He  ground  his  teeth  His 
own  little  darling,  his  Lucia,  had  listened 
to  the  rascal.  He  must  be  very  firm  with 
her,  and  forbid  her  even  to  look  at  Tonino 
again.  He  would  forfeit  the  money  he  had 
paid  to  Gemma  for  her  teaching,  and  would 
keep  her  at  home  with  her  mother. 

As  he  walked  on,  he  gave  another  glance ; 
all  the  bright  heads  of  braided  hair  were 
bent  over  their  work,  but  beneath  the  great 
terra-cotta  vases  of  balsam  flowers  he  saw  a 
masculine  figure  still  standing  at  an  open 
window,  and  talking  earnestly.  Maso  conld 
not  suppress  an  exclamation  which  was 
very  like  a  curse. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Maso  was  a  slow 
man.  Thought  and  action  were  separated 
by  a  wide  interval  with  him,  and  he  conld 
not  make  up  his  mind  at  once. 

At  the  summit  of  the  village  street  was 
a  flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  a  grassy 
platform,  on  which  the  church  w^  raised 
still  higher,  by  a  break-neck  stone  stair- 
case. 

By  the  time  Maso  entered  the  church  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  Bosa  that 
very  night,  and  to  insist  that  Lucia  should 
remain  at  home  for  the  next  few  weeks  at 
least.  He  crossed  himself  as  he  passed  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  and  putting  down 
his  basket  of  tools,  commenced  his  work. 

But  the  fine  olive-wood  carving  he  was 
repairing  was  too  complicated  and  artistic 
a  work  to  be  executed  mechanically,  and 
the  screen  did  not  progress  this  morning- 
He  had  to  rouse  himself  several  times  from 
a  kind  of  waking  dream,  and  relapsed 
again  to  sit  open-eyed  and  motionless,  his 
thoughts  busy  with  Lucia. 

How  inexorable  was  time.     It  seemed, 
but  yesterday  she  was  a  toddling  child, 
smiling  at  her  mother's  breast,  or  springing 
from  her  arms  to  his,  and  now  she  was  a 
girl,  with  all  a  girl's  loveliness.     All  that 
world  of  emotions  and  desires  which  sepa-  |j 
rate  a  child  from  a  parent  was  now  at  work 
in  her  heart.     He  ground  his  teeth  again 
and  almost  called  out,  so  sharp  was  thc^ 
sting. 

While  he  was  thus  sitting  idle  and  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  a  shadow  fell  on  the  , 
basement  of  the  church,  and  the  village  ; 
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priest)  who  had  been  watching  him  for  a 
minnte  or  two  from  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
came  forward  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Well,  Maso,  what  are  you  frowning  at, 
this  summer  morning  ?" 

"  Oh  !  reverendissimo,  pardon  me,  I  did 
not  see  yon."* 

"  I  have  only  come  in  this  moment." 

"  What  a  sultry  day." 

"  Yes,  it  is  unusually  hot." 

"  Scirocco  worse  than  ever  this  year ; 
Tine  disease ;  grain  knocked  to  pieces  by 
wind  and  rain ;  a  bad  year,  a  bad  year,'' 
muttered  Maso. 

'*  Maso !"  and  the  good-hnmoured-look- 
ing  priest  stared  at  him  in  unfeigned  asto- 
T^hmeut. 

*'  Whai  will  become  of  us  ?  heavier  taxes, 
poorer  lianrests ;  conscription ;  the  country 
is  cursed."* 

"^  Tes,  the  old  state  of  things  was  better 
if  you  all  had  had  the  good  sense  to  believe 
us " 

"  I  wish "  and  here  Maso  gave  a 

groan,  and  stopped  short. 

"  Yet  you  were  one  of  the  most  forward 
at  the  time  to  put  up  the  tricolour  flag  and 
cry  Viva  Qaribaldi — more's  the  pity ;  well, 
grumbling  only  makes  one  thirsty,  and 
these  new-&ngled  constitutions  and  govern- 
ments will  not  do  much  to  alter  the  Regno 
in  my  time.  Two  steps  forward  and  one 
and  a  half  backwards,  like  Lilians  mule ; 
and  what  with  the  brigands  and  the  de- 
serters, who  will  not  be  made  soldiers 
against  their  will,  and  those  who  will  not 
pay  taxes  on  all  they  eat  and  drink,  and 
are  clothed  with  ....  ah,  ah !  there 
is  trouble  enough  before  them  to  make 
them  wish  a  thousand  times  a  day  they 
liad  never  touched  this  prickly  pear  of  a 
I  Sicily." 

The  garrulous  old  man  paused  to  draw 
hreath,  and  became  aware  that  his  auditor 
was  inattentive. 

"  What  ails  you,  Maso  mio ;  you  have 
something  on  your  mind — are  not  the  chil- 
dren well  ?" 

"  Yes,  please  your  reverence." 

"  Rosa  ?  Lucia  ?" 

The  start  Maso  gave  at  the  last  name 
told  the  priest  that  the  cause  of  Maso's 
clonded  brow  was  Lucia. 

"  Is  not  Lucia  well  ? — she  is  always  very 
delicate." 

"  She  is  quite  well,  at  least  I  hope  so," 
and  Maso  crossed  himself.  The  Sicilian 
or  Neapolitan  has  always  a  superstitious 
fear  that  to  pronounce  any  one  well,  is 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  will 
immediately  bring  down  somo  misfortune 


on  the  person  who  has  been  presumptuously 
declared  "  well." 

"  Well,  she's  a  pretty  ragazzina.  I  al- 
ways feared  she  would  slip  through  your 
fingers,  she  looks  so  fragile,  and  Rosa  told 
me,  the  German  medico  at  Messina,  to 
whom  you  took  her  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  said  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  her  lungs,  or  the  formation 
of  her  heart ;  that  any  grief  would  kill  her 
at  once,  like  a  flower  beaten  down  by  the 
wind.  I  am  glad  she  is  stronger  now. 
Ohime !  that  was  four  years  ago — how  time 
passes ;  how  these  young  things  shoot  up 
like  the  stalks  of  the  Oran  Turco,  to-day  so 
high,  to-morrow  as  tall  as  one's  shoulder. 
Have  you  any  sposo  for  her  ?" 

Maso  looked  blanklv  at  the  priest  at  first, 
and  then  turned  from  him.  This  acceptance 
by  another  of  the  fact  that  Lucia  had  at- 
tained the  age  in  which  love  and  lovers 
and  marriage  were  recognised  as  inevitable, 
was  galling  in  the  extreme  to  him. 

*•  For  my  part,"  continued  the  priest, 
somewhat  jocularly,  "  I  have  had  my  eyes 
open  lately,  and  I  think  that  scamp  Tonino 
is " 

This  was  too  much,  Maso  started  up 
with  an  oath,  and  the  delicate  annunciation 
lily  he  was  carving  broke  off  and  fell  at 
his  feet.  Alas !  was  it  an  omen  ?  He  re- 
membered it  afterwards. 

"  Tell  me,  Don  Luigi,"  he  exclaimed, 
"tell  me,  if  you  know  anything  about  it. 
Tonino  is  a  miscreant,  a  blackguard,  and 
I  would  kill  him  rather  than  he  should  even 
think  of  Lucia." 

*•  Pet,  pet,  my  son,  not  so  fast  or  so  loud ; 
think  where  you  are;  he  is  all  you  say, 
but  he  has  a  way  girls  like.  Lucia  is  not 
the  first — they  like  his  soft  words  and 
bright  eyes." 

"  He  has  no  mestiere,  no  occupation,  not 
a  grano  he  can  call  his  own  ;  besides  it  is 
said  he  belongs  to  Crocchio*s  band " 

"  Be  quiet,  Maso ;  a  loud  voice  and  an 
oath  never  did  any  good  yet.  I  will  help 
you  to  prevent  this.  It  would  beA  scandal 
if  the  gentlest  lamb  in  my  flock  should  be 
the  portion  of  that  black-hearted  vaga- 
bond"— he  crossed  himself.  "  It  is  not  be- 
coming, however,  to  the  habit  I  wear  tp 
speak  thus.  One  word  from  me  to  the 
syndic  would  settle  his  business."    ' 

•*  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  denounced," 
said  Maso,  gravely. 

"  A  word  to  Tonino  from  me  or  from 
you,  just  a  hint  that  the  soldiers  are  on  his 
track,  would  send  him  away  for  months, 
during  which  your  pretty  Lucia  would  find 
a  better  husband." 
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Maso  shook  his  head,  and  took  up  his 
-work.  The  priest  took  another  long  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  Maso  ruminated  in  his  bovine 
way.  He  was  suffering  like  an  animal 
suffers,  without  the  least  notion  how  to 
better  his  condition,  but  impatient^  despe- 
rately impatient,  against  it. 

The  two  methods  the  priest  spoke  of 
were  equally  objectionable  to  him.  All 
lay- Italians  nave  a  rooted  horror  of  justice 
and  tribunals,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
law.  The  old  hatred  against  spies  and 
informers,  which  prevailed  under  despotic 
governments,  is  as  fierce  and  unreasoning 
as  ever  in  their  hearts. 

"  Well,  my  son,  shall  I  warn  him  to  go, 
or  shall  I  speak  to  the  syndic  ?  His  appear- 
ances and  disappearances,  the  accurate  in- 
formation which  the  bands  of  Crocchio  and 
of  Satanicchio  possess  of  all  the  doings  of 
the  possedenti  of  Torre  Mela,  have  aroused 
great  suspicion  against  him — a  word  would 
be  enough." 

"  He  must  go,  but  do  not  denounce 
him." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  two  words  "  de- 
nounce him,"  the  leather  curtain  which 
hung  before  the  door  of  the  chapel  moved, 
and  a  face  looked  in. 

The  priest  and  Maso  faced  the  altar  and 
did  not  see  the  intruder*  It  was  Tonino. 
He  dropped  the  curtain  again,  and  his  face 
was  livid  as  he  uttered  the  words,  **  Will 
he  dare  to  denounce  me  when  he  hears 
Lucia  loves  me." 

CHAPTER  II.   DEATH. 

Maso  went  home  at  sunset.  He  avoided 
the  street  where  he  had  been  hurt  by  the 
sight  of  Lucia  and  Tonino,  and  made  a^ 
detour  by  the  fields.  He  wished  to  see 
Rosa  before  he  spoke  to  Lucia.  In  all  the 
business  of  life  she  was  his  oracle.  He 
would  touch  his  forehead  and  say,  "  My 
wife  has  the  brains.  I  always  do  as  she 
tells  me  :  she  knows  all  about  it.  I  take 
pensiero  about  nothing  but  the  fields  and 
orchard,  and  my  carpenter's  work.  Women 
cannot  understand  those."  He  adjusted  the 
scale  of  masculine  superiority  by  this  pro- 
viso, but  in  all  else  he  was  implicitly  obe- 
dient to  Rosa.  It  was  a  burning  breathless 
evening,  and  the  motionless  corn  stood  in 
long  yellow  curves  down  the  slope  from 
the  village  to  his  house.  The  vines  were 
as  usual  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  but 
the  leaves  looked  wilted  and  discoloured, 
and  the  grapes  were  diseased,  the  bees 
were  silent,  the  cicale  dumb,  and  as  ho 
walked   along,   there  seemed   in   outward 
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added  unconsciously  to  his  own  gloom.  He 
knew  how  destructively  fatal  to  the  harvest 
were  those  south-west  storms  so  common 
to  Italy  at  this  season,  and  he  had  a  feeling 
that  the  doomed  landscape  before  him  bore 
a  resemblance  to  his  own  impending  fate. 

He  made  haste,  for  he  was  impatient  to 
get  to  Rosa.  Two  words  would  tell  her 
what  he  suspected ;  what  he  feared.  She 
understood  him  thoroughly,  she  compre- 
hended his  very  silences,  and  above  all  she 
would  not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  Lucia,  as 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  ho  was.  He 
knew  his  own  weakness.  He  would  be  too 
yielding  or  too  angry.  As  he  walked  on 
his  attention  was  roused  by  a  voice  singing 
the  end  of  that  favourite  song  of  the  soutb, 
Santa  Lucia !  He  looked,  and  some  waj 
in  advance,  but  considerably  below  the 
height  on  which  he  stood,  he  saw  the  lithe 
form  of  Tonino  Yoghera.  Beside  him  w&s 
Lucia ! 

They  must  have  entered  the  road  bj  a 
by-path  from  the  village. 

The  lovers — ah  !  could  he  doubt  it  now 
— ^walked  on  in  advance.  Liicia's  head  was 
drooping,  and  her  step  was  very  slow. 
Tonino  bent  fondly  over  her  as  he  walked. 
He  was  evidently  triumphant.  Sometimes 
he  whistled,  sometimes  he  sang. 

Maso  gazed  at  them  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  a  dazed,  speechless  way,  and  then  he 
trod  down  the  path  and  soon  overtook  the 
loitering  pair. 

"Lucia!" 

Lucia  turned  round  at  the  voice.  She 
saw  her  father  close  to  her,  with  a  face 
convulsed  with  anger.  She  gave  a  faint 
cry.  He  took  her  hand  with  an  impetuous 
grasp  as  if  be  was  snatching  her  from 
the  fire. 

"  Come  home  to  your  mother." 

Tonino  was  startled  for  one  moment,  but 
only  for  one. 

"Is  it  you,  Maso  ?  Ton  .are  earl v— bit 
as  you  are  here  let  us  aU  walk  together." 

"  Which  is  your  way  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  see  you." 

"  You  need  not."  He  set  him  aside  and 
placed  himself  between  Tonino  and  his 
daughter.  Lucia  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  shrank  away  from  her  father. 
Tonino  paused. 

"  Go  I"  said  Maso  in  a  thundering  voice, 
and  he  moved  on  rapidly,  stiU  clutching 
his  daughter. 

Tonino  strode  after  him.  "  What  do  yon 
mean?"  he  said  with  an  oath.  "Wlioar« 
you,  to  bid  me  go  or  stay  ?  If  it  were  not 
that  I  loved  Lucia,  you  should  repent  jonx 
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"  Go !" 

"  I  shall  not  go,  I  tell  you." 

The  veins  stood  oat  on  Maso's  forehead 

like  cords.     His  lips  were  pale  with  rage. 

He  looked  as  dangerons  as  an  infuriated 

II   bnll  goaded  by  the  arrows  of  the  pioadores. 

"  Why  should  I  not  walk  with  your 
daughter  ?  Why  should  I  not  love  her  ?" 
And  he  folded  his  arms  and  made  a  step 
forward,  and  passing  in  front  of  them,  stood 
in  tlie  path. 

With  a  cry  of  terror  Lucia  .iell  on  her 
knees. 

"  Were  it  not  that  I  love  her,  and  that 

she  is  your  child,  I  would  kill  you  where 

you  stand,  traitor  and  s;^  that  you  are*'— 

he  drew  a  knife  from  his  belt — *'  you  who 

plot  with  priests,  damn  them,  tp  denounce 

better  men  than  yourself.'' 

A  torrent  of  abuse  fell  from  Touino's 
iips.  He  was  fluent  and  foul-mouthed, 
whereas  Maso's  indignation  well-nigh 
choked  him.  He  was  haUtTtally  silent,  but 
excess  of  rage  made  him  absolutely  dumb. 

"  Gb,"  he  repeated  with  convulsed  lips 
and  a  choking  voice. 

Suddenly,  partly  from  impudent  brayado, 
partly  from  the  irresistible  force  of  her 
attraction  for  him,  Tonino  turned  to  Lucia. 

'^  Choose  between  us,"  he  said,  '^  I  love 
you,  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife — and  your 
&ther  insults  me,  reviles  me,  as  if  I  wore  a 
malefactor,  a  thief,  a  brigand." 

"  No,  no,"  sobbed  Lucia. 

«  Brigand,"  gasped  Maso, "  you  have  said 
it.  I  need  not  denounce  you,  for  you  are 
suspected  already ;  the  soldiers  are  on  your 
track." 

At  the  word  "soldiers,"  Tonino  started 

and  turned  pale.     He  stepped  aside  and 

stammered,  "  Liar,  you  slander  me,  because 

before    her  my   hands  are   tied.     Addio, 

Lncia,  anima  mia,  we  shall  meet  again." 

And  before  JSiaso  could  prevent  him,  he 

pressed  her  passionately  to  his  hear^  and 

then,  before  another  word  was  spoken,  he 

struck  into  a  foot-path  which  skirted  the 

road  in  a  direotion  opposite  the  village,  and 

was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Maso  stared  after  him.  He  had  used  the 
words  at  random,  in  his  frenzy  of  rage, 
but  Tonino's  prompt  retreat  had  justified 
his  worst  suspicions. 

He  raised  Lucia  to  her  feet.  She  was 
crying  convulsively.  He  put  her  hand  in 
his  tenderly  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
When  they  reached  the  house,  Rosa  was 
standing  a  little  in  advance  of  the  thres- 
hold, looking  out  for  them,  shading  her 
eyes  with  one  hand  while  she  held  on  the 
other  arm  her  baby,   a  strong,   healthy. 


brown,  half-naked  infant,  with  busy  fingers 
and  chnbby  fists,  playing  with  his  mother's 
hair.  The  other  boy,  a  child  about  two 
years,  was  dragging  at  her  skirt. 

So  she  stood  waiting  for  Maso  and  Lucia, 
as  she  had  stood  hundreds  of  times  before, 
but  as,  alas  !  she  was  never  to  stand  again  I 

Something  in  the  step  of  both,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  Lucia,  seemed  to  strike  her 
with  surprise.  She  made  a  step  forward 
as  if  to  meet  them,  and  then  retreated,  and 
turning  into  the  kitchen  began  preparing 
the  simple  xxkeal.  Something  was  wrong 
she  was  sure,  and  she  could  hear  bad  news 
better  on  her  own  hearth. 

When  they  entered, 'she  saw  that  Lucia's 
cheeks  were  stained  and  her  eyes  swelled 
with  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  my  soul  ?  Maso,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

Maso  looked  very  unhappy,  and  as  Luda 
felt  her  mother's  cdol  cheek  pressed  to  hers, 
and  her  tender  arms  round  her,  she  sobbed 
afresh. 

*' There,  there,"  said  Bosa,  soothingly, 
"  you  are  tired.  Lucia,  go  and  cool  those 
hot  che^s,  my  child."  She  released  the 
girl  from  her  embrace  and  began  busying 
herself  with  the  other  children ;  Lucia  went 
up  to  her  own  little  room.  Maso  sat  down 
4t  the  table,  leatning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
while  Bosa,  taking  the  baby  again  in  her 
arms,  gave  him  his  soup  and  attended  to 
him.  • 

Liicia  did  not  return,  but  her  mother 
waited  patiently  to  hear  what  had  hap- 
pened, till  her  loved  ones  chose  to  tell  her. 
Whatever  it  was,  they  were  with  her.  It 
conld  not  therefore  be  any  unendurable 
misfortune. 

She  put  the  children  to  bed.  The  little 
boys  slept  with  her ;  the  little  girls  who 
were  older,  slept  in  a  windowless  closet 
opening  out  of  hel*  room. 

A  tiny  chamber  on  the  landing-place  was 
Lucia's.  It  was  used  partly  as  a  store- 
room ;  strings  of  yellow  maize  hung  from 
the  rafters ;  a  barrel  of  oil  stood  up  in  a 
corner,  and  on  it  were  paper  trays  of  figs 
cut  open  and  left  to  dry.  A  vine  grew 
outside  the  window,  and  almost  masked  the 
narrow  aperture,  for  it  was  nothing  more. 
It  had  neither  panes  nor  blinds  nor  shut- 
ters«.  The  green  luxuriance  of  the  vine 
shaded  it  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  sun 
streamed  into  it  without  stint  or  hindi-ance. 
Beside  it,  near  enough  for  Lucia's  own 
hands  to  deck  it  daily  with  fresh  flowers, 
and  to  light  the  taper  which  hung  before 
it,  was  a  shrine,  with  a  rudely  carved  Ma- 
donna and  clnld. 
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On  tho  narrow  pallet-bed  in  this  room 
Lncia  was  stretched  in  a  heavy  sleep.  The 
moonlight  came  in  patches  through  the 
vine-leaves  ontsidc.  Rosa,  after  she  had 
left  her  other  darlings,  went  to  look  after 
Lncia.  She  was  pleased  that  the  girl  had 
so  soon  forgotten  her  grief,  whatever  it 
was.  She  went  to  the  window.  The 
little  shrine  had  no  light  before  it.  She 
groped  her  way  back  to  the  bed ;  Lncia*s 
face  was  in  shadow.  Her  mother  touched 
the  hand  that  looked  like  a  white  flower 
in  the  moonlight.  It  was  burning.  Her 
breathing  was  very  fast  and  somewhat  op- 
pressed. Rosa  sighed,  and  left  her  without 
disturbing  her. 

"  Maso,  tell  me  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Where  is  Lucia?" 

"  Asleep." 

He  looked  relieved.  *'  Rosa,  that  villain 
Tonino  loves  Lucia." 

"  Tonino  Voghopa  P" 

"  Yes." 

**  Santissima!  Is  he  not  suspected  of 
having  joined  Crocchio  P" 

"  "5^e8." 

"  Twice  he  was  missing  at  the  time  of 
the  conscription ;  each  time  he  went  to  the 
mountains." 

**  Yes." 

**  I  heard  from  Mencia  that  his  name  is 
on  the  suspected  list  at  the  prefettura  P" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  Lucia — 


"  Madonna  santissima !   I  should  think 
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God  fcfrgive  her!  I  think  she  is  not 
averse  to  him.  She  walked  home  with 
him."  And  Maso  put  his  hands  to  his  head 
in  despair. 

"  Poor  Maso,"  said  Rosa,  putting  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  '*  you  must  not  be  so 
wretched.  Lucia  is  so  obedient,  she  will 
not  listen  to  him  if  we  tell  her  not  to  do  so." 

"  Who  knows  ?" 

"  I  know  my  girl,"  said  Rosa,  with 
gentle  dignity ;  "  but  you  were  not  angry 
with  her,  poor  lamb,  were  you?" 

«  No." 

"  She  is  80  delicate,  you  know.  I  always 
remember  what  the  medico,  to  whom  we 
took  her  after  she  had  that  fever,  said  :  he 
told  me  she  must  never  be  agitated,  for 
there  was  something  wrong  about  her 
heart." 

"  My  God,  Rosa,  I  did  not  say  one  harsh 
word  to  her,  but  I  tell  you  I  would  rather 
see  her  in  her  grave  than  his  wife." 


so. 
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"  You  said  she  was  asleep,"  said  Maso, 
rising. 

**  Yes,  you  had  better  not  disturb  her." 

"  I  must  see  her." 

"  Do  not  wake  her,  only  just  look  in." 

They  went  together  to  Lucia's  room. 
Rosa  held  the  light  while  Maso  entered 
softly,  and  bending  towards  the  bed  lis- 
tened to  Lucia's  breathing.  She  had  not 
moved.  The  moonlight  fell  on  the  outlines 
of  the  soft  girlish  form;  one  pretty  shoulder 
gleamed  bare  and  white  in  the  moonbeams, 
but  the  face  was  in  deep  shadow.  Who 
but  parents  can  sound  the  depths  of  fond 
parental  feeling  with  which  these  two  mur- 
mured blessings  an  their  darling  before 
they  turned  to  leave  her. 

Maso  did  not  close  his  eyes  that  night 
Rosa  slept  quietly  beside  him.  The  child 
that  slept  on  her  bosom  gave  one  or  two 
inarticulate  cries,  ftnd  the  mother's  hand 
hushed  it  mechanically.  Once  Maso  sat  up 
in  bed,  for  he  £stncied  he  hoard  a  flutter  as 
if  a  bird  had  passed  through  the  rooin,  and 
between  his  half-closed  eyelids  he  could 
have  sworn  he  bad  seen  a  light  flash 
through,  but,  as  he  started  up  and  roused 
himself,  the  room  was  quite  dark,  for  the 
moon  had  set. 

The  first  twitter  of  the  birds  awoke  the 
baby,  and  as  the  daylight  dawned,  both 
husband  and  wife  were  up. 

"  Go  and  see  Lucia,"  said  Rosa.  "  Tell 
her  if  she  is  tired  she  need  not  go  to 
Gemma's  this  morning." 

She  went  on  attending  to  the  baby,  and 
was  hugging  it  and  pressing  its  chubby 
little  cheeks  against  her  own,  when  a  ter- 
rible cry  resounded  through  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  air. 

"  Lucia,  Lucia!"  called  out  a  yoice,60 
harsh  and  hollow  that  her  blood  seemed 
to  freeze  in  her  veins  at  the  sound,  it 
was  so  unearthly  and  so  awful.  As  soon 
as  her  trembling  limbs  could  support  her, 
for  she  had  been  as  if  paralysed  wit» 
terror  at  the  moment,  she  followed  the 
sound.  .  , 

The  golden  dawn  was  shining  in  ^^^?^! 
room.     Maso  was  thrown  across  the  be 
senseless.     On  the  pillow  was  a  white  sti 
face,  with  sweet  half-open  eyes,  but  wt)j>e 
eyes  would  wake  no  more !      Lucia  ^ 
dead. 
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TOTO  MR.  NIGHTINaALE. 

IT  IBB  AinBOB  OB  **HOBI0B*B  OHOIOB^'*  4a 

# 

GHAFTSB  yni.  MR.  BTORAYE. 

PuBBiKOTON  opinion  was  unfavourable  to 
the  plan  that  Had  been  adopted  for  my 
edncation.    It  was  viewed  as  absnrd  and 
even  somewhat  presnmptnons.   It  was  cer- 
tamly  nnprecedented.     "What  be  neigh- 
bour Orme  thinking  abont  ?"  Mr.  Jobling, 
of  the  Home  Farm,   had  been  heard  to 
inqnire.    "  Is  he  going  to  make  a  passon 
of  his  newy?    Where  be  the  good  of 
\  hiring  Passon  Bygrave  to  stnff  his   head 
'  wi*  litton  and  Ghreek  and  snch  like  ?  He'll 
roin  the  boy.     Better  by  half  take  and 
send  nn  ont  to  scare  the  craws  or  learn  to  do 
-^  sammnt  nsefnl.     No  good  won't  come  on't. 
Td  learned  to  plongb  a  straight  farrow,  and 
to  handle  a  prong  like  e'er  a  man  on'  my 
&nn,  long  avore  I  was  his  age.     Besides, 
^ho  wants  a  passon  coming  in  and  ont  of 
^  a  fiir&i»honse  day  arter  day,  like  an  old 
woman?     It's  qnite  ridic'lons.     I'm  sur- 
prised at  neighbonr  Orme.     Bnt^  there,  'tis 
no  nse  talking  aboot  it,   I  suppose.     He 
seems  main  bent  on  it.     But  I'm  none  so 
terrible  fond  of  passons  myself;  except  on 
Sundays  of  conrse." 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  were  so  generally 
expressed  that  I  conld  not  help  hearing 
I  them.  And  I,  too,  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  edncation  Mr.  Bygrave  was  en- 
f  gaged  to  impart  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
1  vain  and  valueless  thing.  Why  should  I 
i  be  taught  so  much  more  than  my  neigh- 
bonrs?  It  seemed  to  me  rather  foolish, 
and,  what  was  even  worse,  feminine,  to  be 
^  instmcted  in  accomplishments  they  had 
never  felt  the  lack  of.     It  was  like  learning 

1,  to  sew  or  to  hem ;  useful  arts  in  their  way, 
j  no  doubt,  but  unworthy  of  a  male  creature's 
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acquiring.     Happily,  Mr.  Bygrave  did  his 
duty,  so  far  as  he  could,  as  my  instructor. 

To  the  young  child  education  is  much  as 
medicine ;  even  if  he  believe  in  the  draught's 
power  to  benefit  him,  yet  he  knows  that  its 
tasto  is  disagreeable.  Or  if  he  begins  to 
quaff  it  eagerly,  his  appetite  soon  fails.  He 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  pleasures  of 
duty ;  wisdom  is  weariness,  and  ignorance 
still  blissful  to  him.  He  finds  it  hard  to 
love  the  preceptor,  who  plucks  him  from 
idle  delights,  tethers  him  to  school-books, 
and  expects  him  to  enjoy  the  change. 

I  fear  I  did  not  do  Mr.  Bygrave  justice. 
Decidedly  I  did  not  love  him.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy  between 
us.  He  was  not,  I  think,  intentionally  un- 
kind or  impatient,  but  he  was  unable  to 
take  account  of  my  childishness.  He  seemed 
to  fancy  that  my  small  weak  legs  could  keep 
pace  with  his  long  strides,  as  we  trod  to- 
gether the  highways  of  wisdom.  He  knew 
so  much  himself  that  ho  could  not  credit 
the  ignorance  of  others.  Ho  often  taxed 
me  with  trying  to  be  stupid,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  supererogatory 
effort  on  my  part.  And  my  boyish  inability 
to  value  duly  the  treasures  of  classical  lite- 
rature, he  estimated  as  something  amazing 
in  its  grossness  and  inanity. 

If  the  authors  of  the  remote  past  were 
to  me  but  unappetising  food,  they  were  as 
meat  and  drink  to  Mr.  Bygrave.  The  very 
thought  of  them  always  seemed  to  bring 
him  new  support  and  enjoyment.  He 
lingered  fondly  over  long  quotations  from 
them,  smacking  his  lips  after  his  utterances, 
as  though  the  flavour  of  fine  old  wine  had 
rejoiced  his  palate.  He  could  deliver  pro- 
digious speeches  from  Greek  plays,  as  easily 
as  I  could  pour  out  beer.  He  was,  indeed, 
in  love  with  the  dead,  and  especially  with 
the  dead  languages,  and  appeared  to  havo 
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no  heart  or  hope  for  the  living  world  of 
to-day.  I  remembflr  "ifae  almost  f>aiiE&il 
ostocisliment  it  oecanoAod  me  when  I  onoe, 
bj  jn&ee  ob&nce,  disBoyared  that  tie— «o  wiae 
a  maa — luid  nevor  vead  tbe  Yioar  of  Wake- 
field, ^md  was  e&tmlj'Xminformedas  tothe 
woikB  of  Smollett.  He  plainly  intimated 
that  h  e  despised  such  productions.  It  ofisn 
occurred  to  me,  after  this,  that  Mr.  ^^- 
grave  had  been  bom  «iBie  iswo  Hnxommd 
years  too  late.  How  ike  woald  bove  on- 
joyed,  I  thonght,  the  society  of  the  ancient 
poeki  and  buikorians  !  As  to  1«he  opinion 
they  wonld  laive  entertained  of  km  I  oonid 
never  qniie  make  up  my  mind.  I  decided, 
however,  that  he  would  not  have  looked 
well  in  &  toga. 

He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  longrBeoked, 
nurrow-chested  man,  with  round  shoulders, 
and  thin,  unstable  legs.  He  had  a  habit 
of  yawning  frequently,  stretching  his  limbs 
tintil  his  muscles  cracked  noisily  like  dry 
branches  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  opening 
wide  his  large  mouth  to  close  it  again  with 
a  craah.  He  wore  always  a  hungry  look, 
insomucb  that  my  mother  was  wont  to  insist 
that  he  suffered  from  insufficiency  of  &>od, 
and  invariably  provided  him  with  substan- 
tial refreshment  on  his  visits  to  the  Down 
Farm  House.  His  health  did  not  appear 
to  be  infirm,  although  his  complexion  was 
pallid  and  his  frame  attenuated ;  he  had  a 
loud  harsh  voice  and  a  barking  n^tbod  ef 
speech.  I  often  likened  myself  to  one  of 
Beube's  lambs  driven  into  classical  folds  or 
pastures  by  the  barking  of  my  tutor — act- 
ing as  a  sheep-dog  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  BygTave  was  respected  at  Purring- 
ton,  because,  time  out  of  mind,  it  had  been 
the  way  at  Purrin^ton  to  respect  the  clergy. 
It  was  true  that  he  only  filled  our  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  in  consequence  of  tlie 
extreme  incapacity  of  our  rector,  old  Mr. 
Ghiscoigne ;  and  that  he  did  not  reside  at 
the  parsonage,  but  occupied  apartments 
over  the  wheelwright's,  **  up-street,"  Pur- 
rington — it  being,  by  the  way,  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  my  motber's  that  the  wheelwright's 
premises  were  quite  unworthy  of  Mr.  By- 
grave's  tenancy,  and  that  Mrs.  Munday,  the 
wheelwright's  wife,  in  the  way  of  providing 
and  cooking  for  a  gentleman,  and  generally 
in  looking  afber  his  comfort,  was  but  "  a 
poor  creature."  Still,  by  reason  of  his 
officiating  in  Mr.  Gascoigne's  place,  and  of 
his  being  in  his  own  right  a  clergyman, 
Mr.  Bygrave  was  generally  viewed  with 
deference  and  regard  tbroughout  the  parish ; 
it  being  always  understood,  however,  that 
be  was  not  to  be  likened  to  the  rector, 
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bi^47as  alto(?ether  a  priest  of  inferior  rank, 
ifai<)t,  indeed,  of  a  distinct  species.    In  his 
jmLTigeT^SKyB  Mr.  <€rascoigne  bad  been-noted  j 
Hhrhisttkilliin^dld^spoite,  and&mud  as  a 
inmtsman  mil  a.aholC    He  &rmed  bis  own 
gleb9,  and  his  boTi^^fa^  waa  a  #nng  of 
whksh  elderly  cricketers  of  ^e  ^irriDgton 
Club — an    institution  be   had   originated, 
and^er  some  time  mainly  supported — siiD 
ii^ln<wilii«iililinaittSBn.     Mr.  Bygrave  wu 
•vlidijj  wilhodt  giIibB<of  this  kind ;  be  kaeir 
nothing  of  farming ;  he  aosUL  .neUfaer  lide 
nor  isbodt;  and  althon^  3ie  iiad  i^oa  le- 
qmst  kept  the  4soon  'dniiii^  tibe  manaal 
crioket  wmbcAi  iMtn^aa   ParrxiigtaiL  and  , 
Bulborougb,   be   had  not  been    intrusted 
with  ^uitft  office  a  eeoocid  ^me ;    his  in-  ' 
efficMBOf  MMB  too  «fa«ng.     Th«t  he  w» 
competent,    bowever,    to    perfiarm    indis-  < 
peaiaable  dierical  duties  'in    the  ^way  of  / 
marrying,   ehrraienang,   Asd   boiyiag  ^  ij 
parishioners,  could  -not  be   disputed ;  Bor  i> 
was  muah'£nilt'fonnd  with  the  mrmons  he  , 
wasaGcnfitomed  to  deliver  on  Sunday  after-  < 
noons  throughout  the  yeac      PuxriiigtiOD 
did  not  odticise  aenaonB ;  iviewing  Hiem  as 
wboleaome  performances  •wbiohwexeTsJi^T 
to  be  endured,  like    surgical  operadonfi, 
than  enjqyed,   or  indeed   iindersteod.    It 
was  thoiught,  'however,  that  tbey  did  good 
upon  the  wbole;  although  this  estimaticm 
of  them  regarded  tbem  sonoiewbat  in  ^ 
light  of  the  incantations  of  a  wizard  ^ 
good  character.    It  must  be  said  that  Ur. 
Bygrave's  discourses  were  not.perhi^s  veiy 
weU  cabalated  for  a  .rural   congregation. 
One  special  effort  of  bis,  however,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  ventured  upon  certain  1 
Hebrew  quotations  of  considerable  lengih,  ^ 
won  particular  favour  from  Jiis  auditois.  > 
It  was  freely  observed  in  the  obnvchjv^ 
after  service  that  Mr.  Batteraby,  the  vic^ 
of  Bulborougb,  the  adjoining  parish,  could 
never  hftve  oome  np  to  that  achievement. 
And  that  Mr.  J3ygrave,  although  a  mtich 
younger  man,  possessed  '^a  zigbt  iBaxae 
learning." 

Mr.  Bygrave's  position  was  act  perhaps 
a  very  happy  one.  His  meaas  weaw  very 
limited,  and  be  was  wholly  without  bbj- 
thing  IDce  ooi^genial  companionship.  1°  ^^^ 
society  as  Purrington  couhl  f  osmish,  he  was 
certainly  not  seen  to  advantage.  Not  ww 
be  was-shy  or  apparently  ill  at  ease ;  hut  nfi 
was  without  power  of  speech  i^wn  ^n***?!* 
that  did  not  interest  him,  and  was  xuaabw 
to  sympathise,  or  to  Affect  ff^mpatby  wit"  * 
subjects  thatf  ormcd  thestaple  of  Ptt«^5?r" 
converse.  What  were  to  him  the  condita^ 
of  the  crops,  the  prices  of  barley,  oiaheepf  or 
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of  wool  ?  Even  the  state  of  the  weather  was 

as  nothing  to  him.     He  never  seemed  to 

know  if  the  snn  were  shining  or  not,  the 

wind  blowing,  or  the  rain  falling.     I  had 

seen   liim  on  most  bitter  days,  leisurely 

crossing  the  down,  studying  as  he   went 

the  pocket  Horace  he  always  carried  with 

Inm.     Yet  he  was  nofc  perhaps  to  be  pitied. 

He  was  happy  afler  his  own  way.      His 

studies   were  very   dear  to  him,   if  they 

brought  little  tangible  profit  to  him  or  to 

any  one  else.     And  he  performed  his  duty 

fairly  to  the  pftrishioaiers ;  although  he  was 

chaq^  witb  reading  from  tJie  Gredi:  Testa^ 

ment,  in  Hen  of  the  aaihorised  version,  to 

old  Betty  Heok,   the  shepherd's  mother, 

dnxiog  l^r  long  confinement  to  her  bed 

withriieiimatiam,  aethma,  and  other  com- 

plaints.    Still  Betty  had  alleged  that  Mr. 

Bygfrave's  reading  had  done  ber  ^'  a  power 

of  good,"  although  as  a  matter  of  choice 

she  admitted  her  preference  for  the  visits 

of  old  Mr.  €kttcoigne. 

To  Mr.  Bygrave  I  fael  .that  I  owe  mnoh, 
and  that  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations 
has  been  too  lonjg  delayed.  He  compelled 
my  acquaintance  with  a  course  of  lite- 
rature, concerning  which  I  ehonld  have  re- 
mained without  information  but  for  his 
kbonr  and  painstaking.  It  was  no  fe.nlt 
of  his  that  I  was  but  an  idle  and  indif- 
ferent pupil,  even  thoagfa  something  might 
be  saibd  regarding  his  defects  as  a  pre- 
ceptor of  extreme  yonth.  But  I  am  sore 
that  he  did  his  best;  I  wish  I  oonld  think 
the  same  of  my  own  endeavours. 

Our  lessons  concluded,  I  often  walked 
back  with  Mr.  Bygrave  part  of  the  way  to 
the  village.      Not  that  my  sociefy  was  any 
boon  to  him.     But  I  was  charged  to  carry 
<iertain  little  gifts  of   farm  prodnoe  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  my  mother — strong 
in  ber  faith  that  the  curate  incurred  the 
perils  of  starvation  from  the  reckless  inca- 
pacity and  improvidence  of  his  landlady, 
the  wbeelwrigbt*s  wife.     She  had  been  in 
times  long  past,  it  appeared,  a  servant  at 
the  Down  Farm,  and  had  undergone  iltim- 
mary  dismissal  for  outrageous  neglect  of 
duty. 

There  was  not  usually  much  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Bygrave  and  myself 
during  these  walks  of  ours.  His  notion  of 
a  pleasant  topic  would  have  related  to  the 
Gonjogaiion  of  some  Greek  verb  of  a  dis- 
tressingly irregular  patteni,  existing  only 
for  the  confusion  and  torture  of  youthful 
students.  But  I  held  that  such  matters 
were  quite  unsuited  to  discussion  out  of 
school  hours.     F<xr  some  time  I  walked 


silent  beside  him,  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs 
with  rather  a  boyish  longing  to  upset  them, 
or  to  ascertain  how  far  the  basket  conld  be 
tilted  without  danger  to  its  contents.  Pre- 
sently I  addressed  him  npon  a  subject  that 
still  much  occupied  me. 

"  Mr.  Bygrave,"  I  said,  "  did  you  ever 
see  Lord  Overbury  ?" 

It  was  some  time  before  he  seemed  to 
understand  me.  He  bad  to  descend,  as  it 
were,  from  lofty  regions  of  thought  to  my 
lowly  level. 

"  Overbury,  Overbury,"  he  murmured; 
"  I  seem  to  have  heard  the  name." 

Of  course  he  had  heard  the  name.  Why, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Purrington  parish  be- 
longed to  Lord  Overbury.  Surely  every- 
body bad  heard  the  name. 

"  Overbury,  Overbury  ?  Ah,  I  remem- 
ber. No,  I  never  saw  him.  It  was  before 
racy  tune,  some  years.  But  I  heard  of  it  at 
Z  university,  ^t  was  a  disg«ceful  affair, 
I  believe.  But  I  never  knew  f^e  parti- 
onlars,  nor  wished  to  know  them.  He  <mly 
avoided  expulsion  by  taking  his  name  off 
4}h6  books.  So  ended  his  academical  career 
— ^unhappy  man !" 

What  was  I  to  make  of  this  ?  Of  what 
was  he  talking  ? 

"  I  mean  Lord  'Overbury,"  I  explained. 

"  /  mean  Lord  Overbury,"  he  said. 
**^  No,  I  never  saw  him.  Nor  should  I  care 
to  see  him." 

'*  He*B  gone  to  the  great  boose -^  the 
hall." 

*'  Has  he  ?  I  don't  know  that  his  move- 
ments need  concern  you  or  me." 

And  he  favoured  me  with  a  Latin  quo- 
tation, which  I  did  not  qnite  follow. 

Thereupon  we  parted,  for  we  had^iarrived 
near  the  wheelwright's.  I  handed  over  the 
eggs^  none  of  them  broken,  and  turned 
towards  home  again. 

Then  I  bethought  me  that  I  was  no 
great  distance  from  the  Dark  Tower.  What 
^  I  were  to  steal  np  the  gloomy  avenue 
onoe  more,  and  look  abont  meP  Surely 
no  great  harm  would  be  done. 

I  had  no  plan  in  view.  I  was  only 
moved  by  a  vague  and  idle  curiosity.  I 
did  not  look  for  another  adventure,  nor  to 
see  the  satyr  again.  I  rather  hoped  not 
to  see  him ;  or  I  should  not  so  much  have 
minded  seeing  him  provided  he  did  not 
see  me.  I  could  not  count  upon  his  mood 
being  so  favourable  as  when  we  had  met 
before.  And  he  might  reasonably  object 
to  my  visiting  him  again  so  soon.  It  bore 
a  prying  look,  as  I  felt. 

I  crept  furtively  np  the  avenue,  startling 
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a  cluster  of  rabbits  that  I  came  upon  sud- 
denly; but  hardly  startling  them  more 
than  they  startled  me.  All  was  wonder- 
fully still  otherwise. 

Soon  I  was  close  to  the  great  house.  I 
left  the  path  and  hid  myself  in  the  shrub- 
bery, peering  through  a  tangle  of  branches. 

The  Dark  Tower  was  dead  again.  The 
window  of  the  room  I  had  previously 
entered  was  now  like  all  the  other  win- 
dows ;  the  shutters  were  feist  closed.  It  was 
as  though  my  adventure  had  never  been. 
The  house  had  resumed  its  old  aspect  of 
emptiness,  neglect,  dreariness,  death. 

I  turned  to  depart,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  induce  me  to  stay,  when  I  heard  a  foot- 
step close  beside  me  on  tbe  moss-coated 
gravel  walk.     Old  Thacker  confronted  me. 

I  knew  old  Thacker  of  course,  and  rather 
feared  him.  He  was  rough  of  speech  and 
manner,  and  his  temper  was  sometimes 
violent  I  had  learned  to  estimate  his  con- 
dition of  mind  by  the  colour  of  his  nose, 
which  hoisted^  as  it  were,  storm  signals 
when  there  was  peril  in  approaching  him. 
A  crimson  hue  proclaimed  some  cheerful- 
ness of  disposition ;  but  when  his  nose  was 
of  a  deep  purple,  then  he  was  certainly  to 
be  dreaded ;  at  such  times  he  was  capable 
of  anything.  At  least  that  was  my  con- 
viction. In  the  present  instance  his  most 
prominent  feature  wore  a  rosy  glow  that 
bespoke  the  dawn  of  intoxication.  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  sunset  of  ebriety  that 
the  deeper  tones  lowered  upon  his  face  and 
manifested  his  descent  into  wrathful  gloom. 
He  might  safely  be  addressed,  therefore. 

"  I  hope  you're  well,  Mr.  Thacker,"  I 
said  in  my  politest  way. 

'*  Thankee,  I  be  tarblish  middlin',"  he 
answered ;  meaning  me  to  understand  that 
his  health  was  in  a  tolerable  state.  As  he 
spoke  he  rattled  the  contents  of  a  flower- 
pot he  carried  under  his  arm,  and  furnished 
a  sort  of  Castanet  accompaniment  to  his 
speech.  The  flower-pot  was  full  of  snails. 
I  had  never  before  seen  any  evidence  of 
his  industry  as  a  gardener.  "  Where  hist 
ga-ing  P"  he  demanded. 

"  His  lordship  said  I  might  fish  in  the 
lake." 

"  Fish  ?  There's  narra  fish  there,  but 
an  old  jack  as  big  aa  me  a'most.  He's  eat 
up  all  the  rest.  He'd  eat  you  if  you  was 
to  fall  in.  He'd  eat  hisself  I  do  think  if 
a'  could  only  catch  hold  of  a*s  tail.  Tain't 
no  morsel  of  use  fishing  there,  lad.  So 
you  caught  sight  of 's  lordship,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  saw  him.". 

"  Well,  he  be  gono  agen,  now." 


"  Ees ;  what  a'  come  vor,  there,  I  dunno; 
nor  why  a's  gone,  nor  where.  'Tis  no  use 
asking,  nor  thinking.  Tain't  no  bisness  of 
mine,  I  suppose.  Nor  no  one's  else's,  most 
like.  A'  comes  and  a'  goes  just  when  a's 
a  mind  to." 

"  You've  known  him  a  many  years,  Mr. 
Thacker  ?" 

"  Ever  since  a'  was  a  clytenish  (pale) 
chit  of  a  child.  And  I  knew  a's  vather 
avore  un.  Times  was  different  then.  Bnt 
'tis  no  use  talking.  If  Farmer  Orme's  got 
a  few  taters  he  could  spare  me,  there,  I'd  be 
grateful.  Mine  be  uncommon  poorish, 
somehows,  to  be  sure.  We  be  all  in  a 
caddie.  •  The  old  ooman's  bad  with  a  congb. 
She  took  a  chill  and  it  pitched,  I'm  think- 
ing.    I  be  getting  these  snails  for  her." 

"  Snails  ?" 

*'  Ees ;  bile  'em  in  barley  water,  drink 
'em  up  hot,  and  they'll  care  most  m 
mortal  thing." 

With  this  I  left  old  Thacker.  I  bd 
rarely  found  him  in  so  amiable  and  com- 
municative a  mood. 

CHAPTER  DC.    A  STBANGEB. 

It  seemed  clear  that  I  had  seen  the  last 
of  Lord  Overbury,  and  that  my  adventures 
at  the  Dark  Tower  had  come  to  a  some- 
what tame  and  prosaic  conclusion.  It  was 
disappointing,  certainly. 

As,  returned  home,  I  entered  the  kit* 
chen,  I  was  surprised  by  the  spectacle  of  & 
strange  figure  seated  comfortably  beside 
the  fire.  Faces  one  had  not  seen  many 
times  before  were  rare  at  Purrington, 
rarer  still  at  the  Down  Farm,  and  in  sucb 
wise  to  be  considered  with  fixed  attentioB* 
even  with  a  measure  of  awe.  And  the  face 
and  figure  before  me  were  not  only  new 
to  me,  but  presented  characteristics  that 
verged  on  eccentricity. 

I  turned  to  Kem  for  an  explanation.  1 
did  not  speak,  but  I  was  conscious  that  my 
open  eyes  and  mouth  and  startled  attitude 
had  all  the  efiect  of  intense  interrogation.  ^^ 

"  An  accident,"  said  Kem.  "  The— - 
she  hesitated,  I  know,  as  to  how  she  should 
describe  the  stranger ;  "  gentleman"  seemed 
not  wholly  appropriate;  she  hit  upon  a 
pleasant  compromise :  "  The  good  man  has 
hurt  himself."  . 

"  That  sounds  suicidal,"  he  interposed. 
"  Rather  I  have  been  hurt  by  a  plough- 
share, I  am  told,  left  upon  the  down, 
had  missed  my  way.  Night  had  fallen. 
Your  roads  here  are  somewhat  indistinc 
Sheep  tracks  they  might  almost  be  caUc^- 
Not  being  a  sheep  I  was  unfamili^  ^^  ^ 
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pbrtuse  as  to  the  cnttiDg  of  sticks  applied 
to  the  movements  of  man's  lower  limbs.  I 
did  not  think  how  literally  it  might  refer 
to  my  own  leg^;  let  me  be  correcj; — to 
one  of  them.  I  was  cut  on  the  shin — a 
tender  part  as  yon  may  be  aware — ^by  what, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  was  a  plongh- 
sbare." 

*^  It  was  that  gawney  Josh  Hedges  as 
left  nn  there,  I'll  wamd  (warrant),**  said 
Kern. 

"  Anyhow  it  wounded  my  shin ;  not 
severely,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger.  "I  fell.  I  think  I 
fainted.  I  remained  upon  the  down  through- 
out the  night.  In  point  of  fact  my  lodging 
was  upofn  the  cold  ground ;  I  will  add,  and 
damp.  I  have  known  snugger  and  less 
dnughty  abodes.  The  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth  is  a  trifle  deficient  in  natural  warmth. 
I WB8  found  by  some  labouring  folks— tillers 
of  the  soil  P  happy  peasantry  P  just  so. 
They  brought  me  here.  I  have  received 
b'ndly  attention  and  succour.  Such  is  my 
brief  story.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  under  all 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  ex- 
cuse my  rising." 

I  then  perceived  that  his  lefl  foot ,  was 
bare,  resting  upon  the  kitchen  fender.  He 
had  been  bathing  his  wound,  which  looked 
lather  an  ugly  one. 

**  Your  mother,"  he  said,  half  inquiringly, 
but  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer;  "just 
so,  I  had  judged  as  much — has  kindly  gone 
in  search  of  some  further  medicaments — 
what  is  called  '  poor  man's  plaster,'!  under- 
stand.   A  very  appropriate  remedy.     For 
I  hate  disguise ;  1  am  not  rich,  far  from  it. 
Thus  aided,  I  don't  doubt  that  I  shall  do 
very  well."     He  bowed  to  me  as  he  lifted 
to  hia  lips  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water. 

There  was  a  certain  oddness  about  his 
air  and  speech  that  struck  me  much.  He 
was  perfectly  grave,  and  yet  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  comicality  underlying  all  he 
said  and  did.  Upon  my  entrance  he  seemed 
to  have  discerned  in  me  a  sympathetic 
anditor,  and  had  addressed  to  me  all  his 
observations,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
me.  He  had  a  deep  fruity  kind  of  voice,  and 
spoke  with  a  deliberation  that  was  almost 
laboured,  as  though  he  prided  himself  upon 
the  distinctness  of  his  articulation.  And  as 
he  spoke  he  moved  his  eyebrows  actively, 
and  waved  his  hand  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 
He  seemed  to  gather  from  my  looks  replies 
to  his  inquiries,  nodding  his  head  ap- 
provingly, and  at  intervals  permitting  a 
digpiified  smile  to  fiit  across  his  lips.  He 
liad  a    large,  round,  fleshy   face  without 


whiskers ;  his  hair,  dark,  curly,  and  profuse, 
was  piled  up  high  above  his  head,  falling 
upon  his  brow  Hke  a  plume.  As  I  noted 
this  he  made  a  circular  movement  with  his 
arm  and  passed  his  finders  through  his 
locks,  carelessly  lifting  them  to  a  greater 
elevation.  He  smiled  at  me  as  he  did  this, 
and,  I  think  intentionally,  displayed  a  ring 
he  wore  upon  his  little  finger.  If  the  stone 
set  in  the  ring  was  genuine,  I  judged  that 
it  must  have  been,  from  its  exceeding  size, 
of  enormous  value;  but  I  knew  little  of 
jewellery;  such  opinions  as  I  entertained 
upon  the  subject  were  derived  mainly 
from  the  histories  of  Aladdin  and  Sinbad. 

I  fear  that  I  stared  at  the  stranger  with 
rude  persistency ;  his  aspect  somehow  fas- 
cinated me ;  I  found  a  difficulty  in  avert- 
ing my  eyes  from  him.  Not  that  this 
seemed  in  the  least  to  annoy  or  oflend 
him.  I  decided,  indeed,  that  he  was 
rather  gratified  than  not  by  my  gaze.  He 
expanded  his  chest,  and  leant  back  majes- 
tically in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  exhibit- 
ing his  proportions  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, and  justifying  my  admiration  of  him, 
or  at  least  my  curiosity  concerning  him. 
Suddenly  it  s^ck  me  that  he  resembled 
portraits  I  had  seen  somewhere — probably 
on  market-days  in  Steepleborough  shop- 
windows —  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
attired  in  the  clothes  of  private  life. 

He  was  scarcely  so  large  in.  the  girth, 
however,  as  his  majesty-judging  from  his 
effigies — although  he  was  of  fall  habit, 
and  even  corpulent;  nor  was  his  costume 
comparable  in  point  of  quality  and  fashion 
to  the  dress  of  the  king.  His  flufiy  white 
beaver  hat,  bent  and  battered  about  the 
rim,  and  disfigured  by  many  weather  stains 
and  creases,  stood  beside  him  upon  the 
kitchen-table.  He  wore  a  blue  dress-coat 
of  swallow -tail  pattern,  rather  white  about 
the  seams,  and  buttoning  with  some  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  its  being  a  trifle  too  small 
for  him ;  some  of  its  bright  buttons  had 
evidently  yielded  to  the  severe  tension 
they  had  been  subjected  to,  and  altogether 
disappeared ;  here  and  there,  especially 
high  up  on  his  chest,  their  places  had  been 
supplied  by  pins.  A  rusty  black  silk  ker- 
chief was  wound  round  his  neck.  His  legs 
were  cased  in  nankeen  pantaloons,  tight  at 
the  aiikle,  but  bulging  freely,  from  long  use, 
at  the  knees.  A  soiled  green  ribbon  with 
a  copper  seal  and  watch-key — at  least,  I 
was  convinced  that  they  were  not  gold — 
depended  from  his  fob.  Dingy  stockings 
and  very  thin  shoes — that  had  not  recently 
undergone  blacking,  and  certainly  needed 
repair — completed  his  attire.     Beneath  his 
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cbair  there  rested  a  small  bundle  tied  up 
in  a  faded  ootton  handkerchief  knotted  at 
the  corners,  and  attached  to  a  rough  walk- 
ing-stick, which  looked  as  thongh  it  had 
been  drawn  from  a  hurdle. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  staring  at  the 
stranger  quite  long  enough  ;  still  I  could 
not  depart  from  his  presence.  I  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  man,  or  such  a  method 
of  dress.  Bat  I  now  changed  my  position, 
and  for  awhile  studied  the  movements  of 
Xem  and  the  condition  of  the  kitchen  fire. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  I  indulged 
in  a  furtive  glance  at  the  stranger.  When' 
I  did  so,  I  found  him  still  looking  at  me. 
Our  eyes  met.  It  was  certainly  awkward. 
And  then  my  curiosity  was  newly  stimu- 
lated. He  had  produced  from  his  pocket 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  scrap  of  paper. 
And,  while  still  looking  at  me,  he  was 
snipping  at  this  paper,  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  then  snipping  it  again,  after  further 
gaze  at  me.  He  was  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  He  had  idready  been  too  much  for 
Kem.  She  was  stricken  dumb,  and,  as  she 
wildly  pared  potatoes,  her  £Eice  wore  abnost 
an  insane  expression. 

"  I  caii  that  a  fair  portrait,*'  said  ihe 
stranger,  and  he  held  up  a  black  shade  of 
myself,  placed  against  a  white  card  for  its 
better  exhibition.  He  had  been  cutting 
out  my  silhouette.  Kem  was  roused  from 
apathy,  and  as  soon  as  her  amazement 
permitted  her  speech,  she  pronounced  the 
portrait  perfect,  said  she  should  have  known 
it  anywhere,  and  evidently  formed  forth- 
with a  more  favourable  opinion  of  our 
visitor  than  she  had  previously  entertained. 
I  felt  that  the  black  shade  resembled  me, 
thongh  I  was  but  indifferently  acquainted 
with  the  conformation  of  my  own  profile. 
Still  it  exhibited  a  boy  with  a  blunt  nose, 
a  sharp  chin,  a  mass  of  thick  untidy  hair, 
and  a  patch  of  white  to  represent  my  collar. 
It  was  clearly  my  likeness. 

"You're  an  artist,  sir,"  I  said,  diffidently. 

"  I  may  call  myself  an  artist,"  he  an- 
swered,  with  a  grand  yet  not  unkindly  air. 
"  I  really  think  I  may.  Not  that  this 
trifling  is  really  to  be  called  art.  You  like 
the  trifle  ? — keep  it,  my  young  friend.  Keep 
it,  in  J  friend,  in  memoiy  of  me.  A  touch 
of  gum  or  paste  will  make  it  adhere  to  the 
card.  Stick  it  up  over  your  mantelshelf. 
Tell  your  friends,  should  they  inquire,  that 
it  is  the  work  and  the  gifb  of  Fane  Maule- 
verer.  A  trifle,  yet  of  worth  in  its  way. 
I've  known  worse  portraits  executed  by 
artists  of  greater  pretence.  But  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  modestly — ^if  at  all — 
of  my  own  merits." 


^ 


I  was  deeply  gratified ;  I  tendered  him 
warm  if  incoherent  thanks,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  bland  and  smiling  deprecation. 
I  was  even  emboldened,  boy-like,  to  in- 
trude further  upon  his  generosity,  and 
begged  further  demonstration  of  his  artistic 
endowments. 

"  Now  do  Kem's  likeness ;  please,  do," 
I  pleaded.  His  kindness  had  bamshed  mj 
timidity. 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Master  Duke," 
said  Kem,  the  natural  crimson  of  her  face 
deepening  greatly.  She  objected  to  being^ 
portrayed.  She  had  even  some  super- 
stitiouB  apprehension,  I  think,  that  eril 
would  come  of  it.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  apron. 

But  the  stranger — ^Mr.  Fooe  Mauleva«r 
as  he  had  announced  his  name — with  an 
amused'  expression,  snipped  a  fresh  scrap 
of  paper,  and  not  in  the  least  deterred  bf 
her  movements  and  objection^  achieved  & 
silhouette  of  Kem.  I  thought  it  wonder- 
folly  like — much  better  than  my  own,  in* 
deed,  of  which,  perhaps,  I  was  not  so  good 
a  judge.  Her  cap  strings  and  frills  were 
beyond  praise. 

"  By  special  desire,"*  said  Mr.  Mauleverer, 
exhibiting  his  work,  "  of  the  young  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  gather  to  be  Dake,  a 
portrait  of  the  exemplary  lady  whom  I 
have  heard  designate  Kem-^*a  carious 
appellation ;  but  no  matter.  Here  is  Fane 
Mauleverer's  tribute  to  the  personal  advan- 
tages of  Mistress  Kem" 

My  mother  entered  the  kitchen.  She 
was  much  distressed  at  ihe  mischance  that 
had  befallen  Mr.  Mauleverer.  She  was 
about  to  apply  her  healing  arts  to  his 
woand;  the  matrons  of  her  time  were 
practised  in  domestic  medicine,  and  she 
had  long  been  consulted  upon  all  accidents 
happening  upon  the  ihrm.  But  Mr.  Man- 
leverer,  with  exceeding  politeness,  declined 
her  aid.  He  could  not  permit,  he  said, 
that  she  should  attend  upon  him.  And  he 
called  her  "  My  dear  madam."  His  man- 
ner struck  me  as  quite  courtly. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  the  Che- 
valier Bayard."  It  occurred  to  me  that  ho 
did  not  resemble  greatly  my  idea  of  that 
chivalric  personage.  "  And  my  wound  is 
but  slight,  and  not  received  in  combat, 
but  ignobly,  by  wandering  from  my  path, 
and  tumbling  over  a  useful,  if  graceless, 
agricultural  appliance.  A  strip  or  two  of 
plaster — so" —  as  he  spoke  he  wanned  the 
plaster  at  the  fire,  and  then  applied  it  to 
his  hurt — "  and  then,  I  am  myself  again.  I 
may  limp  for  a  day  or  two.  But  what 
matter?    I  can  yet  proceed  upon  my  Wcay. 
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Yoa  were  going  to- 
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Jjoakpari 

tlie  momiog.    My  tranks,  I  may  meniaon," 

Here  Mr.  Manleverer  looked  very  graTe  and 

cleared  his  throat,  '*  have  been,  sent  on  be* 

fore  ma     I  was  told  that  Lockport  was  a 

walk  of  some  twelve  miles." 

"  Across  the  down^" 

*'  Tme.  Across  the  down.  Bnt  a  stranger 

to  these  parts — ^I  was  never  before,  indeed, 

in  this  delightfully  open  oonntry — ^I  missed 

my  road.     It  was  not  sorprising,  porhap&r 

Nor  Qonld  I  obtsin  diveotionfi.     One  meets 

bnt  few  people  heceabonts ;  habitaHom  are 

scarce,  and   sign-posts    are    not  fireqnant 

when  ODoe  the  highway  has  been  qmtted. 

Bat  now,  rested  nid  refinshed — thanks  to 

your  kind  hospitalii^^ — and  my  trifling  in* 

jmy  aaeoto^  I  think  I  may  safely  proceed. 

Ha  iDse,  and  took  his  fln%  white  hat 

fioxn  ike  table. 

"  It  were  best  lor  yon  to  remain,"  said 

my  mother.     "  A  nightfs  rest,  Mr; " 

ahepansed. 

"  Manleverer —  Fane  Manleverer,"  he 
said,  bowing  over  his  hsi  which  he  pressed 
against  his  chest 

"  We  have  a  room  at  yonr  servkse,  Mr. 
Manleverer.  All  shall  be  done  for  yonr  oom« 
fort.  It  23  not  righti  that  yon  shonld  set 
forth  so  soon — ^night  wiU  soon  oome  on — 
and  yonr  hnrt  is  too  serions  for  yon  to  thank 
of  walking  so  gpreat  a  distance." 

^'  Mfljdam,  yon  overpower  me.    But — ^let 
me   disclose  myself.     Yon  may  entertain 
mistaken  notions  in  regard  to  me.    I  am 
an  actor,  madam.     Nothing  more.    A  poor 
player  on  my  way  to  Loc^yort,  having  an 
engagement  there  during  the  race-week. 
I  have  trod  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden. 
But  I  am  now,  at  yonr  service,  a  stroll- 
ing player — that  is  the  world's  description 
of  me.    I  am  content  to  accept  it  as  snfi- 
cientJy  accurate."  * 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE    FIFTH    FOOT    ("  THB    FIQHTINQ    FIFTH.") 

Thbrb  is  an  old  miHtary  tradition  that 
the  Fifth  won  firom.  the  French  the  fea- 
thers which  they  now  wear,  and  that 
they  dyed  their  tops  red  by  dipping  them 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The  tme 
Btorj,  however,  is  ihis.  The  *'01d  Bold 
Fifbh"  had  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
white  plnme  in  the  cap,  when  the  similar 
ornament  in  the  other  regiments  of  the 
service  was  a  red  and  white  tnft.  This 
honourable  distinction  was  given  to  them 
for  their  conduct  at  Morne  Fortune,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  where  they  took  from 

5= 


the  French  grrenadiers  white  feathers  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  equip  every  man  in  the 
regiment.  This  distinction  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  authority,  and  continued  as 
a  distinctive  decoration  until  1829,  when 
a  general  order  caused  the  white  feather 
to  be  worn  by  the  whole  army.  By  a 
letter  from  Sir  H.  Taylor,  adjutant-ge- 
neral, dated  July,  1829,  the  eommander- 
in^chief,  referring  to  tihe  newly  -  issued 
order,  by  whioh  the  speoial  distinction  was 
lost  to  the  regiment,  states  l^at,  ^  As  an 
equivalent,  the  Fifth  shall  in  fhture  wear 
a  feather  half  red  and  half  white,  the  red 
uppermost,  iiratead  of  the  plam  white 
fbietther  worn  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  a 
peculiar  made  oi  honour." 

The  Fifth  Regiment  o€  Foot  (or  North- 
umberland  Fusiliers)  originated  in  a  body 
of  disbanded  Irish  soldiers,  who,  on  the 
peace  with  Holland,  in  1674,  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  Dutoh  service.  It  had  been 
intended  to  raise  ten  thousand  men,  and 
place  them  under  the-  chief  oommand  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sir  Walter  Yane 
was  to  have  been  their  leader,  but  he 
being  killed  at  the'  battle  of  Senefie,  the 
command  was  handed  over  to  Sir  Wil> 
ham  Ballandyne,  who  was  shot  the  same 
year  at  the  siege  of  Gbave,  in  North  Bra- 
bant. Colonel  John  Fenwiok  then  took 
up  the  dead  man's  sword,  and  led  on 
the  "Irish"  regiment  to  many  Dutch 
victories.  At  the  great  but  nnsuccess- 
hi  eiege  of  Maestrioht,  which  was  de- 
fended by  Monsieur  Calvo,  a  brave  Cata- 
lonian,  and  eight  thousand  men,  the 
English  brigade  distinguished  themselves 
by  repelhng  several  hot  sallies,  and  cap- 
turing, after  two  bloody  assaults,  the 
Dauphin  Bastion,  for  whioh  the  Prince  of 
Orange  comphmented  the  Iri^  corps,  and 
rewarded  the  men  with  a  ^)eoial  present 
of  a  fat  ox  and  six  sheep  to  each  regiment. 
In  this  siege,  raised  at  last  by  Marshal 
Schonaberg  and  a  French  army,  the  Eng- 
lish brigade  had  nearly  half  ite  officers  and 
men  killed  or  wounded. 

At  the  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  Mont-Cassel  in  1677,  the  Irish  bri- 
gade  behaved  with  ite  usual  indomitable 
spirit.  In  1678,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  regiment  fought 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  is  particularly 
mentioned  on  one  occasion  as  encamp- 
ing near  Waterloo ;  while  at  the  battle  of 
St  Denis,  the  British  brigade  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  atteck  on  the  Frmch.  The 
regiment  lost  on  this  occasion  about  a  dozen 
officers,  eighty  men  killed,  and  one  hun- 
dred wounded.      The  peace  of  Nimeguen 
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soon  followed,  and  for  a  time  the  brave 
brigade  hnng  np  their  ponderous  mnakets. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
the  rebellions  in  Scotland  and  England 
compelled  the  return  of  the  English  and 
Irish  regiments.  Thej  arrived  too  late  to 
be  nsefol  at  Sedgemoor,  and  sailed  back  at 
once  to  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1687,  they 
refused  again  to  return  at  the  king's  com- 
mand. The  prince  then  bestowed  the 
colonelcy  of  the  subsequent  Fifth  on  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas  Tollemache.  Cap- 
tain Bernardi,  of  this  regiment^  was  after- 
wards implicated  in  a  plot  to  assassinate 
King  William;  and,  though  never  tried, 
was  cruelly  detained  in  prison  by  that 
usually  just  king  for  thirty  years. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  started  for 
the  English  throne  in  1688,  Tollemache's 
regiment  was  the  flower  of  the  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  who  left  Holland, 
and  it  at  once  obtained  rank  as  Fifth  Re- 
giment of  Foot  in  the  British  line.  They 
were  soon  busy  in  Ireland,  fought  at  the 
Boyne  and  the  siege  of  Athlone,  and  cat 
to  pieces  many  troublesome  packs  of  Rap- 
parees.  At  Athlone  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  Fifth,  under  Major- General  Mackay, 
waded  breast  high  through  the  Shannon, 
the  reserve  following  by  planks  laid  over 
the  broken  arches  of  a  stone  bridge.  The 
regiment  afterwards  joined  actively  in  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  and  the  conquest  of  that 
place  terminated  the  war  in  Ireland. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  1694,  during 
William's  wars  in  Flanders,  the  Fifth  were 
again  encamped  near  Waterloo,  and  they 
also  helped  to  protect  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
in  1696,  from  the  French.  In  Queen 
Anne's  wars  they  also  had  hard  work  cut 
out  for  them.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  they  fought  a  good  deal  in 
Portugal ;  and  at  Campo  Mayor,  when  the 
Portuguese  cavalry  fled,  and  three  of  our 
regiments,  advancing  too  far  unsupported, 
were  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners,  the 
Fifth  and  two  other  regiments  made  a 
stubborn  stand,  killing  nearly  a  thousand 
Spaniards  and  effecting  a  brave  and  glori- 
ous retreat  with  a  loss  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  After 
this  Portuguese  campaign,  the  Fifth  (five 
hundred  strong)  went  to  garrison  Gib- 
raltar, and  remained  there  fifteen  years. 
In  1726,  they  helped  vigorously  to  defend 
the  tough  old  rock  against  the  Spaniards. 

In  1728,  the  Fifth  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
where  it  remained,  with,  but  a  short  interval, 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1755  it  left 
Irefand,  and  in  1758  was  sent  to  eflect  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  France,  when  it 


helped  to  burn  the  shipping  and  magazines 
at  St.  Male.  In  August  of  the  same  year  it 
helped  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Cherbourg,  and 
to  capture  and  destroy  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five- cannon,  and,  the  month  after,  it 
was  sent  to  land  in  Brittany  and  destroy 
batteries. 

In  1760,  the  Fifth  fought  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  in  Hesse  Cassel.  In  176J, 
as  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby's  corps, 
the  Fifth  defended  the  heights  of  Kirch- 
Denkem,  and  helped  to  take  prisoners  the 
whole  Bouge  regiment,  with  its  cannon 
and  colours.  When  Prince  Frederick  snr- 
prised  the  French  camp  at  Groebenstein, 
the  Fifth  attacked  Starville,  who  had 
thrown  his  division  into  the  woods  of 
Wilhelmsthal,  to  cover  the  French  re- 
treat. The  Fifth  wormed  through  the 
woods,  firing  &om  tree  to  treo,  while  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  attacked  the  Frencft 
rear  to  prevent  the  retreat.  The  Fifth 
took  more  than  twice  its  own  number 
prisoners,  and  finally  helped  to  captnre 
the  whole  French  division,  except  two 
battalions.  An  officer  of  the  Fifth,  who 
went  up  to  take  the  French  colours  from 
the  standard-bearer,  was  shot  dead  by  a 
French  sergeant,  who  stood  near ;  but  the 
man  was  instantly  killed,  and  the  coloors 
quickly  seized.  The  Fifth  earned  so  much 
credit  for  this  dashing  exploit,  that  the  men 
were  allowed  for  the  future  to  wear  French 
fusilier  caps,  instead  of  the  hat  then  used 
by  the  regiments  of  the  line ;  and  in  1836, 
William  the  Fourth  allowed  the  regiment 
to  bear  the  word  "  Wilhelmsthal"  on  their 
colours  and  appointments. 

From  1764  to  1774  the  regiment  re- 
mained in  Ireland,  where,  from  the  cl«in- 
ness  and  trimness  of  the  men,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Fighting  Fifth  became  known  as  "the 
Shiners.'*  Early  in  1767,  orders  of  merit 
were  instituted  in  this  regiment  with  great 
success,  as  they  served  to  insure  good  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  to  rouse  tho 
ambition  of  the  privates.  The  first  (seven 
years'  good  conduct)  earned  a  gilt  medal, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  badge  of  the  regi- 
ment, "  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon, 
with  the  regimental  motto,  «  Quo  Fata  to- 
cant,"  and  on  the  reverse,  "Vt^  Foot, 
merit;"  the  second  medal  (fourteen  years 
merit)  was  of  silver ;  the  third,  also  silver 
(twenty-one  years),  bore  the  name  of  th® 
wearer.  Those  who  gained  the  twenty-one 
years'  medal  had  an  oval  badge  of  the 
colour  of  the  facings  (green)  on  the  ng^ 
breast,  surrounded  with  gold  and  sn^^^ 
wreaths,  and  inscribed  in  the  centre  w^ 
the  word  "  merit,*'  in  gold  letters. 
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The  Fifth,  in  1771  and  1772,  served  in 
Ireland  against  the  wild  hands  of  White- 
hoys,  Hearts  of  Steel,  and  Hearts  of  Oak, 
and  in  1774  went  to  put  down  the  so-called 
rebellion  in  America.  They  fired  the  first 
shot  of  the  unfortunate  war  at  Lexington, 
where  they  came  on  some  armed  American 
militiamen,  and  were  nearly  surrounded  at 
Concord,  where  they  had  destroyed  some 
military  stores  collected  there  by  the  so- 
called  rebels.  In  the  attack  on  Banker's 
Hill,  near  Boston,  the  Fifth  had  hot  work 
for  a  June  day.  With  three  days'  provision 
on  their  back,  cartouch-box,  <&c.,  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty- five  pounds, 
they  toiled  through  grass  reaching  to  their 
knees,  between  walls  and  fences,  in  the  face 
of  a  hot  fire,  and  eventually  got  poases- 
sioQ  of  the  enemy's  works  on  the  hill  near 
Clivlestown.  The  Fifth  also  joined  in  the 
redaction  of  Long  Island,  ^e  battle  of 
White  Plains,  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington,  the  reduction  of  New  Jersey,  and 
a  fight  at  Gennantown,  where  they  rescued 
the  Fortieth  regiment  .£ron\  an  American 
brigade. 

In  the  expedition  against  the  French 
West  Indian  Islands  in  1778,  the  Fifth 
took  part.  It  was  at  St.  Lucia,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  regiment  won  its 
white  plumes,  helping  to  repulse  three  de- 
termined rushes  of  seven  thousand  French 
sent  to  save  the  island.  The  French  lost 
four  hundred  killed,  and  eleven  hundred 
wounded,  while  'the  English  lost  only 
eighteen  men,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
wounded — a  disparity  that  seems  almost 
incredible. 

In  1787,  the  regiment  embarked  for 
Gaoada,  and  in  1796  was  employed  against 
theinsnigent  Canadians  at  Point  Levi,  and 
crossed  the  St.  liawrence  on  the  ice.  In 
1797,  the  officers  and  serg^eants  returned  to 
England,  and  re-formed  the  regiment  by 
recruiting  in  Lincolnshire.  A  kindly  feel- 
ing was  from  that  time  established  between 
the  Fifth  and  Lincolnshire  people,  that  still 
brings  many  recruits  annually  to  the  regi- 
ment from  that  county. 

After  serving  in  the  Duke  of  York's  re- 
markable campaign  in  Holland  in  1799, 
the  Fifth  went  for  two  years  to  Gibraltar, 
returning  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1806, 
the  regiment  had  its  share  of  the  mortifying 
defeat  at  Buenos  Ayres — ^a  defeat  which 
the  Fifth  did  its  best  to  prevent.  After 
entering  the  treacherous  town  our  soldiers 
found  themselves  in  a  hive  of  riflemen. 

"  However,  cheered  by  hope,"  writes  one 
of  the  Fifth,  "  we  assembled  in  a  yard, 
where  our  brave  major  proposed  an  attack 


on  a  place  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
market-square,  but  which,  by  the  assiduity 
of  the  enemy,  had  been  transformed  into  a 
species  of  citadel.  Our  gallant  and  high- 
spirited  officers  folly  coincided  with  the 
major's  views.  We  had  a  sergeant  with 
us,  George  GoUand,  who,  I  verily  believe, 
would  have  sabred  the  first  man  showing 
symptoms  of  what  he  never  felt — fear. 
Such  was  our  enthusiastic  confidence  in 
our  leader,  that  when,  sword  in  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Now,  my  brave  fellows,  death 
or  victory,*  onward  we  went,  and  on  turn- 
ing the  first  angle  to  the  left,  found  our- 
selves in  the  street  leading  to  the  market- 
place. Here  we  were  exposed  to  a  galling 
fire,  which,  though  it  thinned  the  numbers 
of  our  little  band,  did  not  impede  our  pro- 
greBB  nor  damp  our  ardour  till  we  came  to 
the  square  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Here 
a  close,  Compact,  and  well-connected  fire, 
wounding  several  of  our  officers  and  men, 
among  whom  was  our  noble  major,  com- 
pelled us  to  retreat ;  and  it  was  fortunate 

that  we  were  able  to  effect  it We, 

however,  managed  to  bring  our  wounded  to 
a  church,  converted  into  a  hospital,  where 
they  were  put  under  the  care  of  medical 
officers,  protected  by  a  sergeant's  guard, 
of  whom,  by  turn  of  duty,  I  made  one. 
Sergeant  Prior,  of  Captain  Clarke's  com- 
pany, and  Corporal  Byron,  were  the  non- 
commissioned officers.  Soon  after  the 
reg^ent  was  gone,  some  of  the  twelve 
men  left  on  g^ard  went  into  a  wine  store 
close  by,  and  two  of  them,  from  want  of 
food  and  excitement,  soon  became  intoxi- 
cated, and  on  attempting  to  cross  the  street 
to  return  to  us  were  shot  dead.  To  pre- 
vent a  similar  disaster  the  sergeant  directed 
a  sentry  to  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
wine  house;  and  he,  too,  soon  shared  the 
fate  of  his  comrades  from  the  fire  of  a  con- 
cealed enemy.  The  sergeant  then  took  his 
station  there ;  in  a  few  seconds  he  also  was 
a  corpse.  Night  approaching,  Byron  and 
the  rest  of  us  beg^n  to  think  that  our  post 
was  not  tenable.  We  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  wounded,  and  came  to 
the  resolution  that  one  of  us  should  en- 
deavour to  find  the  regiment  and  procure 
assistance.  It  was  a  dangerous  adventure ; 
we  cast  lots ;  and  the  chance  fell  upon  me. 
With  piece  loaded  and  bayonet  fixed  I 
ventured  down  the  street,  cleared  it,  and 
with  but  one  interruption  succeeded  in 
making  my  way  until  *  Who  comes  there' 
announced  that  immediate  danger  was 
over.  I  found  Colonel  Davie,  with  whom 
were  Majors  King  and  Watt,  and  most  of 
the  officers,   and  explained   to  them  my 
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mission.  The  colonel  replied,  *It  is  too 
late ;  the  guard  is  disposed  of;  join  year 
company.'  I  did  so,  and  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment learned  the  issne  of  the  day's 
adventure,  namely,  that  the  light  brigade, 
with  Colonel  Crawford,  were  prisoners; 
this  included  our  lights  or  Captain  O.  B. 
Way's  company;  Captain  Hamilton  had 
lost  a  leg." 

The  uniform  of  the  regiment  in  1804, 
was  a  long-tailed  coat,  white  pantaloons, 
and  Hessian  boots;  with  hair  tied  and 
powdered,  and  a  cocked  hat.  This  was  the 
dress  of  ike  officers,  to  which  that  of  the 
-staff-sergeants  bore  an  affinity  in  the  hat  and 
silyer-laced  coats.  The  dress  of  the  men 
when  on  fatigue  was  perfectly  white,  except 
their  stocks,  queues,  and  shoes ;  but  when 
they  were  dressed  for  parade,  their  coats 
were  firog-laced,  with  facings  of  gosling 
green,  white  breeches  with  gaiters,  the  hair 
being  tied,  and  well  whitened  with  flour'! 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  the  first  battalion, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Mackenzie,  sailed  for  Portugal  to  join 
the  army  of  Lieutenant- General  Wellesley. 
It  dimbed  the  rooks  of  Boleia,  gallantly 
fought  at  Yimiera,  and  shared  in  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  of  Corunna.  A  sergeant  of 
the  Fifth,  who  was  present  at  Boleia,  has 
left  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  gallant  clatmber 
up  to  the  French.  "  Our  staff  officers,"  he 
says,  ''soon  discovered  certain  chasms  or 
openings  made,  it  should  seem,  by  the  rains, 
up  which  we  were  led.  As  soon  as  we 
began  the  ascent,  Colonel  Mackenzie,  who 
was  riding  on  a  noble  grey,  dismounted, 
turned  the  animal  adrift,  and,  swodrd  in 
-hand,  conducted  us  onwards  until  we 
gained  the  summit  of  the  first  hill,  the 
enemy  playing  upon  us  all  the  time. 
Having  gained  the  crest,  we  rushed  on 
"tfaemin  a  charge ;  whoever  opposed  us  fell 
by  the  baU  or  ba3ronet.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  ^noiher  hill,  where  the 
enemy  had  formed  again ;  but  as  our  route 
lay  through  vineyards,  we  were  annoyed 
by  a  destructive  fire." 

At  Yimiera  a  curious  artifice  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Fifth  to  get  into  the  battle. 
**  Our  situation,"  says  one  of  the  Fifth, 
"  was  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence ;  we  saw 
our  people  promptly  advance  against  the 
enemy's  masses,  which  were  formed  in 
column,  and  with  which  they  boldly  at- 
tempted to  break  the  British  lines.  The 
attempt  was  vain,  although  they  were  ably 
assisted  by  their  ordnance  and  howitzers, 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  saw  the  balls 
rise  high  in  the  air,   and  after  describing 


many  segments  of  a  circle,  generallj  fall 
between  our  people  who  were  advancing 
and  ourselves.  Dense  smoke  soon  after 
enveloped  the  belligerents.  It  was  then 
we  fband  our  situation  irksome,  many  of 
our  officers,  too  highnspirited  to  be  thus 
shut  out  of  the  glowing  scene,  actually  lef\ 
Tis,  and  ran  into  the  batUe.  Those  irbo 
remained  contrived  a  scheme  for  the  chance 
of  following  them.  We  heard  our  bngles 
sound  the  charge ;  we  he«rd,  or  fancied  we 
heard,  the  enemy's  fire  growing  stronger, 
when  from  the  right  of  us  idlers  arose  the 
cry,  "  The  colonel  is  shot !"  His  lady  hear- 
ing  this  rushed  through  every  restraint 
down  the  hill,  which  was  an  excuse  for  many 
of  our  men  to  follow  in  protection.  A  few 
pieces  pointed  at  them  finom  our  pickets, 
frnetrated  this  ruse  de  guerre,  for  happily  it 
was  only  a  ruse  to  get  into  the  m^lee,  tlie 
colonel  not  being  even  wounded.  Towanfe 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  scetne  of  Bcim 
having  receded,  we  were  directed  to  ad- 
vance, when,  coming  up  with  the  regiment, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  enemy 
in  full  and  unequivocal  retreat." 

An  eye-witness  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Fifth  at  Salamanca  says,  "  The  light  hri- 
gade— the  light  infentiy  companies  of  each 
division — were  soon  entering  into  a  defile 
in  our  front,  at  about  a  mile  distant. 
These  were  followed  by  some  cavalry. 
Firing  soon  commenced.  The  troops  stood 
to  their  arms;  they  advanced;  we  were 
soon  vrithin  range,  when  each  particular 
regiment,  as  its  fiank  became  uncovered, 
deployed  into  line,  and  advanced  to  tbe 
atteck.  A  few  minutes  before  this,  Ser- 
geants Taylor,  Stock,  Benson,  Bernard, 
Green,  Watson,  and*  myself,  were  ordered 
to  the  centre,  where  we  found  Ensign 
James  B.  Hamilton  and  another,  who  bore 
the  eokmrs.  The  shock  of  the  onset  had 
passed  over,  the  men  expeditiously  fiw^^o' 
and  gradually  gaining  ground.  We  were 
going  up  an  ascent  on  whose  crest  masses 
of  the  enemy  were  stationed ;  their  fire 
seemed  capable  of  sweeping  everjthii^ 
before  it ;  still  we  advanced ;  the  fire  be- 
came stronger — there  was  a  P^^^^'TJ 
hesitation.  Here  I  blush;  but  1  shoiiW 
blush  more  if  I  were  guilty  of  a  falsehood 
Truth  compels  me  to  say,  therefore,  that  J^^ 
retired  before  this  overwhelming  ^^' ^ 
slowly,  in  good  order,  not  far ;  not  a  hundrea 
paces.  Sergeants  Stock  and  Taylor  ^ere 
ahwdy  killed,  when  General  Pakenha^ 
approached,  and  very  good-naturedly  sai> 
*  Re-form,'  and  in  about  a  moment  A  * 
vanoe,*  adding,  *  There  they  are,  mj  1»^' 
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jast  let  ikbem  feel  the  temper  of  jonr  bayo- 
nets.' We  advanced,  every  one  making  up 
liis  mind  for  misdiief .  Proceeding  rather 
slowly  at  firsts  the  regiment  of  dragoons, 
which  had  retired  with  ns,  again  acoom« 
panying  ns,  at  last  we  brought  our  pieces 
to  the  trail,  the  fire  still  as  brisk  as  before, 
when  the  bngks  along  the  line  sounded  the 
charge.  Forward  we  rushed ;  the  scene  was 
soon  closed,  and  awful  was  the  retribution 
we  exacted  for  our  former  repulse.  .  .  Just 
after,  Ensign  Hamilton  was  wounded ;  we 
had  lost  Sergeant  Watson  and  another; 
60  to  prevent  the  colours  falling,  the  officers 
being  wounded  at  nearly  the  same  instant. 
Sergeant  Green  and  myself  had  the  honour 
of  besiing  both  colours  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  a  circumstance  which  served  as  a 
pretext  for  throwing  away  my  pike,  a  useless 
piece  of  military  furniture.  We  continued 
to  gain  ground  on  the  enemy  until  we 
arrived  at  the  crest  of  a  hill  crowned  by 
our  own  artillery,  which  was  acting  against 
f^t  of  the  enemy  on  an  opposite  ridge,  a 
valley  being  between  them.  On  arriving 
with  the  artillciy  we  paused  for  breath, 
when  we  were  commanded  to  clear  the  hill 
on  which  the  enemy's  guns  were  planted. 
This  required  celerity  of  movement ;  we 
ran  down  our  hill  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  as  well  as  for  part  of  the  distance  to 
that  of  our  own.  Complete  success  crowned 
our  efforts ;  the  enemy,  routed,  left  their 
guns,  when  the  line,  an  extensive  one,  com- 
posed of  several  regiments,  halted.  Night 
advancing,  little  more  than  a  desultory  fire 
was  maintained,  and  soon  after,  it  oeing 
known  that  some  of  the  commissariat  had 
anived  close  in  the  rear,  I  was  ordered  to 
take  a  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  draw 
spirits  for  the  regiment.  1  went,  the  ad- 
JQtaut  accompanying  me,  when,  having 
staved  in  the  head,  I  was  so  completely 
overpowered  with  thirst,  that  1  drank  very 
nearly  a  pint  of  rum  without  feeling  its 
strength.  Returning  to  my  station  in  the 
centre,  1  learnt  the  result  of  this  well- 
fought  battle." 

In  the  Indian  campaign,  the  Fifbh  fully 
earned  the  blazon  of  *'  Lucknow"  that  still 
adorns  their  flag.  In  the  full  head  of  an 
Indian  summer  they  faced  the  matchlock 
fire  of  the  white-capped  Sepoys,  and  the 
sabres  of  the  rebel  sowars;  and  many  a 
blood-stained  '*  budmash "  fell  by  their 
fierce  bayonets.  The  records,  of  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  contain  the  names  of  several 
heroes  of  the  Fifth,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts prove : 

"  Fifth   Regiment.  —  Sergeant    Robert 


Grant.  For  conspicuous  devotion  at  Alum- 
bagh,  on  the  24th  of  September,  18d7,  in 
proceeding  under  a  heavy  and  galling  firs 
to  save  the  life  or  Private  B.  Deveney, 
whoso  leg  had  been  shot  away,  and  even- 
tually carrying  him  safe  into  camp  with  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Browne 
and  some  comrades.  —  Private  Peter 
M'Manus.  A  party,  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  was  shut  up  and  besieged 
in  a  house  in  the  city  of  Iiucknow  by  the 
rebel  Sepoys.  Private  M^Manus  kept  out- 
side the  house  till  he  himself  was  wounded, 
and,  under  cover  of  a  pillar,  kept  firing  at 
the  Sepoys,  and  prevented  their  rushing  on 
the  house.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Private  John  Ryan,  rushed  into  the  street 
and  took  Captain  Arnold,  of  the  First 
Madras  Fusiliers,  out  of  a  dhooly,  and 
brought  him  into  the  house  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  fire,  in  which  that  officer  was  again 
wounded. — Private  Patrick  M'Hale.  For 
conspicuous  bravery  at  Lucknow  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1857,  when  he  was  the  first 
man  at  the  capture  of  one  of  the  guns  at 
'  the  Cawnpore  battery ;  and  again,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  1857,  when,  by  a  bold 
rush,  he  was  the  first  to  take  possession  of 
one  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  had  sent 
several  rounds  through  his  company, 
which  was  skirmishing  up  to  it.  On  every 
occasion  of  attack.  Private  M'Hale  was  the 
first  to  meet  the  foe,  amongst  whom  he 
caused  such  consternation  by  the  boldness 
of  his  rush,  as  to  leave  little  work  for  those 
who  followed  in  his  support.  By  his  ha- 
bitual coolness  and  daring,  and  sustained 
bravery  in  action,  his  name  became  a 
household  word  for  gallantry  among  his 
comrades." 

Most  true  English  soldiers  are  ready  to 
go  where  the  trumpet  calls,  ''Quo  Fata 
vocaut;"  but  the  Fates,  as  we  have  pretty 
clearly  shown,  have  called  few  regiments 
to  hotter  places  than  the  Fifth,  and  few 
regiments  have  obeyed  the  call  with  more 
joyous  alacrity. 


BEMEBCBEHED. 

OvLT  a  greht  green  meadow,  with  an  old  oak*tree  in  the 

hedge, 
Where  the  bramblps  were  firat  to  ripen,  the  epaitow 

was  first  to  fledge  ; 
Only  a  broad  brown  river  that  iwept  between  willow 

rankft, 
Where  the  tansy  tangled  the  bindweed  fair  that  giaoed 

the  sandy  banks. 

Just  the  meadow,  and  the  rirer,  and  a  lane  that  joined 

the  twr>, 
And  a  marsh  where  marigold  glistened,  by  forget-i 

note*  virgin  blue, 
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"With  the  purple  hillt  for  a  background,  and  a  lark  that 
alwayatans:,  ,   , 

Till  the  bright  keen  air  around  it  with  the  melodj 
trilled  and  raog^. 

It  if  thirty  weary  years  ago.    Through  many  a  lorely 

aoeoe, 
Through  many  a  fair  and  atoned  haunt  my  tired  atepa 

have  been, 
Te^  whenever  from  life  and  its  lessona  I  turn,  a  sup- 
pliant gueat, 
To  the  land  where  memory  shrines  for  us  beauty  and 

joy  and  rest. 
I  know  the  scent  of  the  tansy,  crushed  'neath  an  eager 

tread, 
I  know  the  note  of  the  skylark  as  it  soared  from  its 

lowly  bed, 
I  tee  the  oak-tree's  mighty  boughs,  I  hear  the  willows 

shiver, 
I  see  the  blue  forget-me-nots  that  grew  by  the  northern 

river. 

Fancies  have  failed  and  hopes  have  fled,  and  the  prize 

but  mocks  the  strife, 
Death  and  Sorrow  with  busy  hands  have  altered  the 

course  of  life, 
But  as  fair  and  fresh  as  when  down  its  path  the  fearless 

footstep  sprung, 
Is  the  meadow  beside  the  broad  brown  stream  I  loved 

when  all  was  young. 
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Hills,  donkeys,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  a  whole  Sunday  to  enjoy  them  in ! 
Here  be  materials  for  a  cockney  holiday, 
or  I  have  never  been  within  sound  of  Bow 
bells !  But — there  are  hills  and  hills, 
donkeys  and  donkeys,  food  and  food ;  one 
must  discriminate. 

Dear  old  Hampstead,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  a  word  against  thee.  Let  those  who 
have  no  eyes  to  see,  and  no  soul  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  view  ^m  Hampstead  Hill 
when  the  summer  sun  is  setting ;  and  who 
have  no  fibre  of  sympathy  with  the  holiday- 
making  toilers  and  moilers  who  trudge  out, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  gratify  their 
intensely  English  longing  for  a  glimpse  of 
rurality — let  such  fine  folks,  I  say,  turn  up 
their  honourable  noses  at  the  humble  enjoy- 
ments of  the  Londoner's  familiar  'Amstead 
'Eath,  and  search  in  their  foreign  guide- 
books for  leave  to  admire  "  by  authority," 
Not  of  such  am  I,  nor  would  I  be.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  disparage  thee,  oh,  thou 
donkey-traversed  Arabia  Felix  of  my  child- 
hood !  But  still,  as  I  began  by  observing, 
there  are  hills  and  hills,  and  one  must  dis- 
criminate. 

The  holiday  resort  which  we  are  to  visit 
on  this  bright  Sunday  at  the  end  of  March, 
is  a  little  townlet  on  a  spur  of  the  Alban 
Mountains,  and  the  great  city  which  it  looks 
at  from  its  terraces  and  windows,  is  called 
Rome. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning — ^which  is  "  a 
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good  plain  way,"  as  the  old-fashioned 
cookery-books  say — we  start  from  the 
Roman  railway  station  close  by  the  huge 
pile  of  ruins  known  as  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, at  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  a  de- 
licious spnng  morning. 

Our  fellow-travellers  are  not  very  nu- 
merous. The  hour  is  too  early  for 
the  majority  of  citizen  holiday-makers. 
There  are  several  parties  of  sportsmen 
armed  with  guns  for  the  slaughter  of  small 
birds,  and  attended  by  a  dog  in  a  leash, 
usually  of  a  currish  aspect.  There  are  five 
or  six  shop-boys  in  a  chattering  group, 
dressed  like  the  wax  figures  in  a  chwtp 
clothier's  window,  and  assuming  great  airs 
of  fashion  and  dandyism.  There  are  a  few 
officers  in  uniform,  a  priest  or  two,  and 
some  peasant  women  with  empty  baskets. 
These  latter  have,  doubtless,  been  selling 
garden  produce  in  the  capital,  and  are  »■ 
turning  to  their  homes  to  pass  the  fesi& 
day. 

In  Rome  most  things  have  a  character 
of  their  own.     We  live  and  move  on  a  mere 
crust  of  nineteenth    century,   but  imme- 
diately beneath  it  lies  the  solid  foundation 
of  some  two  thousand  and  odd  years  ago. 
And  one  has  but  to  scratch  the  soil  a  very 
little,  to  scrape  away  every  vestige  of  "  to- 
day," and  come  to  the  abiding  traces  of  the 
ancient  Latins.     Nay,  in  many  places  their 
works  still  tower  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  soil ;  although  Time  toils  cease- 
lessly to  heap  the  earth  over  them,  and 
bury  them  where  they  stand.     The  steam- 
horse  puffs  and  clatters  along  through  a 
breach,  in  the  city  wall,  past  the  ruins  of  a 
great  temple,  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Minerva  Medica  (or  as  a  modem  Roman 
might  style  the  divinity,  Madonna  della 
Salute,    Our  Lady  of  Healing),  past  the 
tall  arches  of  hoary  aqueducts,  past  mounds 
of  inmiemorial  antiquity,   and   crumbling 
tombs,  which  have  survived  for  so  jd^7 
centuries  the  memory  of  their  builders  and 
occupants.      The  grass  is  brightly  gr^^ 
with  the   fresh  life    of   the    early   J^- 
White  daisies  cluster,    by  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  over  the  meadows  o 
the  Campagna.     Sheep  are  grazing  P^.^ 
fully,  and  do  not  turn  their  gentle,  sui/ 
heads  as  the  train  whirls  noisily  past  them- 
Some  great  huge-homed  oxen  lie  resting 
with  their  dove-coloured  sides  half  bun 
in  the  herbage,  and  their   jaws  °*°!^°^ 
with  slow  and  regular  motion  as  they  cflc 
the  cud  and  stare  at  us  contempl^^^^v' 
Birds  are  twittering  and  piping  cheerlu  7» 
restless  and  swifl  of  wing.     Out  yonder  n» 
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the  distance  rise  the  shadowy  blue  moun- 
tains, whither  we  arc  speeding  along  the 
iron  way. 

A  journey  of  little  over  half  an  hour 
brings    us    to    the    station   of    Frascati, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  it.     All 
around   us  are   dusky  olives,  and  young 
Tines,  and  peach-trees  in  full  bloom.    How 
exquisit-ely  the  vivid  delicate  colour  of  the 
p^ch-blossom  contrasts  with  the  chocolate- 
brown  of  the  ploughed  earth,  the  purplish 
tint  of  the  still  leafless  branches,  and  the 
green-grey  of  the  olives !     But  there  is  no 
time  now  to   stop   and  contemplate   the 
beauties  of  natnre.     A  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  driving  a  great  variety  of  vehicles, 
and  saddled  donkeys,  make  competing  oflers 
for  the  honour  of  conveying  us  to  Frascati. 
We  jimip  into  a  high  gig  drawn  by  a  short, 
fat,  black  pony ;  the  driver  perches  himself 
partly   on  our  knees,  and  partly  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  little  vehicle,  and  off  we 
jingle  up  the  paved  road  among  the  oHve 
plantations. 

Frascati  has  a  large  open  piazza,  and  an 
ugly  big  cathedral — built  at  the  beginning 
of  the    eighteenth    century,   and    a  good 
specimen  of  the  tastelessness  of  the  period 
— an  inn,  a  fountain,  some  tolerable  private 
bouses,  and  a  labyrinth   of  evil- smelling 
back  slums.     And  of  course  there  is  the  in- 
dispensable cafe  with  tables  and  benches  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  spindly  oleanders  in 
tubs.     The  piazza  is  full.     Men  stand,  and 
lounge,  and  smoke,  and  chat,  or  remain  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  simply  enjoying 
hiitfi  literal  significance  the  dolce  far  niente. 
The  chnrch  is  full,  chiefly  of  women  and 
children;  the    trattoria    (eating-house)   is 
M ;  worst  of  all,  the  inn  is  full. 

**Beds?  Nossignore  !  not  a  bed  vacant 
^  the  house !  But  we  will  find  you 
quarters  in  a  private  dwelling,  and  you 
can  eat  in  the  hotel.  Non  dubiti,  don't  be 
^id,  you'll  do  very  well." 

We  do  find  an  apartment  in  the  house 
of  the  hairdresser  (I  apologise  to  the  other 
(Capillary  artists,  if  there  be  any  other  in 
Frascati,  but  truly  I  believe  our  host  was 
the  hairdresser),   where    we   deposit   our 
travelling-bags,  and  then  proceed  to  bar- 
gain for  donkeys  and  a  guide  to  convoy  us 
to  the  sights  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.   Villas  there  are  to  be  seen,  and  a 
great  Jesuit  monastery  and   school,  and 
above  all,  Tnsculum !  Tusculum  the  ancient, 
ruined,  fortress- city,  and  the  villa^  so-called, 
of  Cicero,  scene  of  the  Tusculan  disputa- 
tions. 


This  is  a  cockney  excursion,  and  wo  are 
not  going  to  be  learned,  and  instructive, 
and  guide-bookish.  But  let  us  be  never  so 
humdrum,  and  of  the  city  citified,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  treading  on  classic 
ground,  and  cannot  make  a  step  without 
arousing  some  echoes  of  the  wonderful  and" 
mighty  past. 

Nevertheless,  our  Roman  Hampstead  has 
its  banalit^s  and  vulgarities.  You  are 
told  to  visit  this  villa,  and  that  villa,  and  to 
admire  their  painted  ceilings,  and  water- 
works, and  marbles,  and  views.  These 
latter  are,  in  truth,  superb ;  being  unspoil- 
able  by  any  combination  of  money  and  bad 
taste.  But  of  the  rest,  the  less  said  the 
better.  The  Aldobrandini  Villa,  the  most 
celebrated  of  these,  is  finely  situated,  and 
has  some  noble  trees  in  its  grounds,  and  an 
abundance  of  clear  delicious  water]^  The 
beauty  of  the  water  is,  however,  greatly 
marred  by  the  hideous  artificial  cascade 
down  which  it  is  made  to  pour,  in  the 
centre  of  what  the  guide-books  call "  a  fine 
hemicycle  with  two  wings."  The  "  hemi- 
cycle"  is  a  crescent-shaped  stone  arcade,  of 
about  as  much  architectural  beauty  as  the 
arcade  yclept  of  Lowther  in  the  Strand. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  water  was  made  to 
turn  an  organ,  and  perform  other  fantastic 
tricks;  but  fortunately  the  works  have 
fallen  out  of  repair,  and  we  are  spared 
having  to  waste  our  time  on  that  spectacle. 
This  it  is,  though,  and  such  as  this,  that 
our  guid^  chiefly  insists  on  our  admiring ; 
after  the  manner  of  guides  everywhere, 
indeed. 

But  I  beg  you  particularly  not  to  run 
away  with  the  idea  suggested  by  that  last 
phrase,  that  our  guide  was  an  ordinary 
guide.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  he 
shared  the  usual  characteristics  of  his 
tribe ;  but  his  grand  speciality  and  charm 
consisted  in  an  amount  of  jealous  and 
defiant  self-sufficiency  which  I  have  never 
seen  equalled.  There  are  several  cate- 
gories of  persons  who  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  autocratic,  and  whose 
ipse  dixit  assumes  an  air  of  infallible  au- 
thority ;  of  such  are  French  cooks,  Scotch 
gardeners,  and  schoolmasters  generally. 
But  compared  with  our  Frascatian  cice- 
rone— pooh,  pooh,  these  all  "dwindle  into 
modest  insignificance.  Our  man's  conceit 
reaches  the  border-land  of  sanity. 

"  Ou  la    vanite    va-t-elle  so  nicher?" 

Look  at  the  poor  old  fellow.  He  is  miserably 

clad,  not  too  abundantly  fed,  ignorant  with 

the  dense  and  stolid  ignorance  of  a  Roman 

I  peasant  born  within  view    of  St.  Peter's 
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more  than  half  a  century  ago.  And  yet  his 
faith  in  his  own  wisdom  and  acquirements 
is  evidently  aU-snfficing  to  him.  He  has  got 
himself  up  for  Sunday  in  a  singular  manner. 
He  has  treated  himself  as  if  he  were  a  frag- 
ment of  ancient  statuary,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  torso,  his  head  and  extremities 
being  ignored  altogether.  His  face  would 
be  almost  the  dirtiest  object  I  have  ever 
seen,  were  it  not  that  his  hat  is  dirtier. 
But  around  his  throat  is  a  white  shirt- 
collar,  a  glimpse  of  clean  linen  is  afforded 
by  his  widely  open  waistcoat^  and  his  coat 
has  been  brushed  on  the  shoulders,  and 
down  to  a  little  below  the  waist.  Beyond 
these  points  no  effort  at  embellishment  has 
been  made,  either  in  an  upward  or  down- 
ward direction.  His  boots  look  as  if  they 
were  constructed  of  sun-dried  mud,  like  an 
Irish  cabin ;  and  his  hands  appear  to  have 
been  recently  used  as  spades  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  rich  soil. 

Early  in  the  proceedings  his  wrathful 
suspicions  are  excited  by  the  production 
from  the  pocket  of  one  of  our  party  of  the 
well-known  red  guide-book  so  faimliar  in 
the  hands  of  travelling  Englishmen.  Onr 
cicerone  eyes  it  askance.  He  evidently 
considers  Murray  as  his  natural  enemy. 
**H'm,"  he  grunts  out,  with  his  bright 
black  eyes  fixed  scornfully  on  the  red 
volume,  "  Ah,  ecco  !  The  guide-book. 
Well,  I  have  told  you  what  there  is  to  see 
here,  haven't  I  ?  Ha !  The  book.  Yes ; 
oh  yes.  To  be  sure.  I  know  it."  Then 
with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  raising 
his  voice  to  a  tragic  pitch,  "  I  know  more 
than  the  book !  I  know  more  than  the 
travellers  I  !  I  know  more  than  anybody ! ! ! 
What,  I  have  been  cicerone  here  for  forty 
years — more  than  forty  years — and  I  don't 
know  better  than  the  book  ?  Che !  There 
is  the  Campagna,  there  is  Bome,  there  is 
the  Villa  Buffinella,  Mondragone,  Camal- 
doli,  Mont'  Oreste,  the  railway,  Tivoli, 
Monto  Porzio,"  rattling  out  the  names  in 
a  breathless  jumble,  and  turning  round 
as  on  a  pivot,  with  outstretched  arm,  and 
pointing  finger,  "don't  I  know  them? 
Are  they  in  the  book?  Well,  didn't 
I  tell  you  beforehand  ?  Che !  I  know 
better  than  the  book.  I  know  better  than 
anybody !" 

Throughout  the  excursion  we  have  to  be 
on  the  watch  lest  his  susceptibilities  should 
take  alarm  at  our  appearing  to  know  any- 
thing before  he  tells  it  to  us.  On  his  first 
introduction  to  us  by  his  master,  the  owner 
of  the  donkeys,  he  slapped  his  breast,  and 
announced  that  he  spoke  "all  languages." 


"  Inglese,  franoese^  italiano— -tutte  le  Im- 
guel 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  one  of  our  party,  of 
a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  addressing  him 
in  Italian,  "not  much  English  I  fkocj, 
eh?" 

"I  speak  English,  yes;  but" — ^with  a 
cunning  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  rapidly 
"  took  stock"  of  us  to  assure  himself  of  our 
nationality,  lest  he  should  tumble  into  the 
pitfidl  of  vaunting  his  knowledge  of  French 
to  French  people — "  but — ^French  I  speak 
excellently  —  excellently  I  Giii^  tutte  le 
lingue !" 

Notwithstanding  our  friend's  unlimited 
lingual  acquirements,  we  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  carry  on  our  oommunicatioiis 
with  him  in  Italian :  which  language,  he 
informs  us  condescendingly,  he  will  talk 
with    us   since  we   speak  it  well.      Tbe 
inference,  of  course,  being  that  bad  aar 
Italian  been  a  shade  or  two  more  barbarous,  I 
he  would  have  declined  to  allow  us  to  ohi- 
verse  in  it,  but  would  have  made  use  of 
one  or  other  of  "  aU  the  other  langpoLages*' 
which  he  knows/ 

On  we  go  at  a  gentle  pace,  mounting 
the  hill,  between  sweet-smelling  hedges  of 
thickly-blossomed  laurel,  cyclamen,  and 
"May"  just  bursting  into  leaf.  Wild 
flowers  of  many  kinds  cluster  in  the  gprass 
beneath  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  violets 
embalm  the  air  with  their  delicious  odour. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  evergreens — 
laurel,  bay,  olive,  ilex,  and  stone-pine — the 
landscape  is  not  leafless,  although  the 
deciduous  trees  are  only  budding  as  yet 
Presently  we  pass  the  iron  gate  leading 
to  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  and  we 
meet  a  Capuchin  in  his  brown  serge  garh 
coming  down  the  hill.  He  is  a  handsome, 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  black  beard  and 
a  bright  eye.  He  gives  us  pleasant  greet- 
ing, but  observes  smilingly  on  seeing  that 
one  of  our  number  is  on  foot^  '*Aha! 
You  want  yet  another  little  donkey.  Yes ; 
there  is  a  somarello  too  few !"  I  explain 
that  our  friend  walks  well,  and  prefers  to 
walk.  "  Aha !"  ^cries  the  friar  again,  this 
time  with  a  puzzled,  incredulous  look. 
"  He  prefers  to  walk,  does  he  ?"  And 
goes  on  his  way  down  toward  Frascati, 
doubtless  adding  one  more  eccentric  and 
incomprehensible  Englishman  to  the  list  of 
those  whom  he  has  seen  pass  his  convent 
gates  on  their  way  to  Tusculum.  To  walk 
when  one  might  ride !  The  thing  is  not 
conceivable  by  an  Italian  mind  of  that 
class. 

Our  guide  avails  himself  of  this  oppor- 
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toDity  to  display  his  knowledge.  '^  Un 
cappaocino,"  sajs  he  in  an  explanatory 
manner  looking  afber  the  friar's  retreating 
figare.  "A  monk.  They  are  Franciseans 
in  that  convent.  Oh,  I  know  the  monks  ! 
I    know    everything.     Ha!     There    were 

pictnreB  there " 

*'  Yes,  a  sketch  by  Gnido/'  puts  in  the 
sceptic,  imprudently  interrupting. 

Tho  guide  pours  out  the  rest  of  his  sen- 
tence in  a  rushy  and  gives  a  defiant  snort 
at  the  end  of  it. 

"Un  Guide,  un  Oiulio  Romano,  un 
Paolo  BrilU"  (Paul  Brill);  "they've  aU 
been  carried  away,  away  to  Rome.  Nothing 
to  see  there  now.  I  know  better  than  the 
book.    H'mph!" 

Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte  at  one  time 
occupied  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  which  lies  on 
our  way,  and  has  left  there  a  cockney  re- 
miniscence of  his  taste,   the  mention  of 
which  craght  not  to  be  omitted  from  this 
sketch  of  a  cockney  holiday.     There  is  in 
the  grounds  of  the  villa  a  gentle  slope 
which  the  prince  christened  Parnassus,  and 
on  which — ^to  show  that  it  was  Parnassus — 
he  planted  in  box  the  names  of  various  oele- 
hrated  authors,  ancient  and  modem.     Our 
old  man  stops  the  donkeys  at  this  point, 
throws  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  ex- 
didms  in  a  sonorous  voice,  "  Ecco  il  Per- 
naso !"     Which    delicious    paraphrase  of 
"  il  Panasso''  would  have  been  somewhat 
mystifying  to  us,  had  we  not  gleaned  some 
information  about  it  beforehand  from  the 
pages  of  the  despised  Murray.     A  little 
beyond  "  II  Pemaso"  stands  by  the  way- 
side a  weather-beaten,  black-nosed,  plaster 
cast   on    a    cracked    pedeatal.      To    this 
work  of  art  the  cicerone  calls  our  atten- 
tiou  in  passing,  with  the  announcement, 
''  ApoUo  Belvedere !"     And  adds  after  an 
inBtant,  with  a  sort  of  careless  candour, 
*'  Copia  I"    (a    copy).      Lest   we  should 
be  misled  into  thinking  that  we  saw  be- 
fore us  the  veritable  world-renowned  an- 
tique: 

"Mic  lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
Tlie  god  of  life,  and  po^j,  and  light. 

UTow  we  emerge  on  to  a  high,  open  down, 
covered  with  fragrant  turf.  There  is  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
— where  the  ground  breaks  away  rather 
in'ecipitously — some  goats  are  scrambling 
among  fragments  of  rock,  and  grazing  on 
the  young  shoots  of  the  bushes.  A  little 
6irther  and  we  come  upon  massive  snb- 
Btmctures,  huge  mined  walls  of  brickwork, 
and  vaulted  chambers  half  buried  in  the 
^ftrth.    This  is  ihe  so-called  Villa  of  Cicero. 


Let  us  not  vex  our  souls  with  debating 
learned  pros  and  cons  as  to  the  date  and 
history  of  these  venerable  foundations.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  the  great  Roman 
once  dwelt  upon  this  spot,  and  that  his 
eyes  looked  out  upon  the  self-same  scene 
which  lies  beneath  our  own.  And  what  a 
scene  to  contemplate  from  the  study  win- 
dows of  "learned  leisure !" 

It  is  even  better  seen,  however,  from  the 
superior  height  of  the  citadel  of  Tusculum 
above  it.  The  Gampagna,  stretching  away 
with  purple  shadows  and  pale  green  lights, 
until  it  IS  bounded  yonder  by  the  silver 
line  of  sea  flashing  beneath  the  sunshine ; 
Rome  in  the  midst,  with  the  g^eat  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  looming  black  and  shadow-like 
above  her  roofs  and  streets.  On  either 
hand  the  delicatelv  undulating  line  of  hills, 
every  peak  of  which  has  an  historic  name, 
and  in  whose  dimpled  valleys  nestle  towns, 
that  had  had  centuries  of  fame  in  song  and 
story  whilst  yet  the  mighiy  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  not.  At  our  feet  Frascati  among 
her  velvet- tufted  pine  groves.  I^earer  at 
hand  the  remains  of  a  classic  theatre,  with 
its  rows  of  semicircular  seats  for  the  spec- 
tators still  perfect,  and  a  green  carpet,  not 
of  baize,  but  of  grass,  upon  its  stage. 
Above  all  a  pile  of  massive  hewn  stones, 
sole  remnants  of  the  once  strong  fortress  of 
Tusculum,  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  iron 
that  looks  across  the  vast  plain  towards  its 
brother  on  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  dominates 
the  heathen  ruins  as  that  dominates  Rome 
living  and  dead.  At  the  base  of  the  pile  a 
colony  of  triply  odorous  violets  flourishes 
amidst  the  spring  herbage.  So  that  the 
violets  be  but  sheltered  from  the  fierceness 
of  the  sun,  the  shape  of  the  shadow  that 
falls  on  them  matteiB  nothing.  It  is  a 
wondrous  scene,  and  we  gaze  and  gaze 
in  a  dream  of  delight,  and  awake  almost 
with  a  sfcart  to  turn  away  reluctantly  and 
pursue  a  downward  course  towards  the 
plain. 

But  before  we  quit  Tusculum,  let  us  re- 
cord the  culminating  point,  the  highest 
height  of  absurdity — or  sublimity,  thei-e  is 
but  a  step,  you  know,  from  the  one  to  the 
other  —  which  our  cicerone  that  day 
achieved. 

There  was  a  lady  in  our  party.  She  had 
hitherto  been  basking  in  the  favour  of  the 
Erudite  one,  partly  because  she  understood 
Italian  well,  and  partly  because,  with  the 
wiliness  of  her  sex,  she  feigned  an  abject 
ignorance  which  his  words  alone  had  power 
to  dissipate.  But  she  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a  check.      The  great  creature  who 
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acted  as  our  guide  knew  no  paltering 
weakness,  and  spared  neither  sex  nor  nge 
in  his  wrath.  Said  the  lady,  looking 
pleasantly  upon  the  patient  and  sagacious 
beast  that  had  carried  her  so  well,  and 
had  stopped  with  cnrions  accuracy  at  all 
the  regulation  points  of  yiew — said  the 
lady,  "How  well  the  donkey  knows  his 
way!" 

"  Non  Tavesse  mai  detto !"  as  the  Italian 
hath  it.  .Would  that  she  had  never  uttered 
those  imprudent  words.  For,  with  a  stem, 
nay,  almost  ferocious  countenance,  the 
Erudite  turned  upon  her,  and  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  bitter  derision,  "  He  know  his 
way  ?  No,  I — 'tis  I  who  know  the  way ! 
I  Imow  better  than  he  does.  He  knows 
nothing.  I  know  better  than  the  book, 
better  than  the  donkey,  better  than  any- 
body !" 

If  the  reader  bo  incredulous  of  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  above,  lot  him  go  to 
Frascati  some  fine  Sunday,  take  the  Erudite 
one  as  his  guide,  and  praise  the  donkey. 
He  will  see. 

On  returning  to  the  little  town,  we 
found  a  throng  of  holiday-makers  in  full 
force.  A  later  irain  from  Rome  had  brought 
out  a  number  of  the  townsfolk  and  their 
families.  There  were  foreigners,  too,  of  the 
non-fine  classes;  artists  dwelling  within 
the  territory  of  Bohemia,  tradespeople, 
humble  tourists.  There  were  many  Qer- 
mans  who  ate  and  drank  with  sni^rising 
energy,  and  talked  at  the  full  pitch  of  their 
not  very  dulcet  voices  with  an  energy 
more  surprising  still,  filling  the  inn  and 
the  cafd  with  what  a  disdainful  old  Roman 
near  me  called  "Una  batteria  di  ja !"  A 
battery  of  ja*8 ! 

We  enjoyed  our  black  cofiee  and  cigars 
after  dinner  in  company  with  two  native 
gentlemen  who  were  engrossed  in  a  game 
of  draughts.  They  played  on  the  board 
belonging  to  the  caf^,  which  was  so  dirty 
and  worn  as  to  render  it  literally  very 
difficult  to  discern  the  white  checkers  from 
the  black.  But  the  players  were  intent 
on  their  game,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  interested  spectators.  As  I 
watched  them  bending  over  the  board, 
their  handsome,  classic  faces  —  not  too 
clean,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  outline — 
and  their  heads  shaped  like  hundreds  of 
those  of  the  antique  Roman  busts,  falling 
away  at  the  back,  that  is,  and  making  an 
almost  straight  line  from  the  nape  to  the 
crown,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
substitution  of  a  little  drapery  for  their 
stiff  modem  coats  would  convert  the  whole 


group  into  one  which  might  figure  on  a 
bas-relief  of  the  best  classic  period  withont 
any  apparent  anachronism. 

And  the  adjuncts  of  the  scene  were  not 
exclusively  nineteenth  century.  Bj  this 
time  the  bulk  of  visitors  whom  one  might 
denominate  generically  (pace  Cowper)&8 
il  Signer  Giovanni  Gilpino  e  famiglia,  had 
returned  citywards.  The  stars  were 
twinkling?  overhead.  The  same  mountains 
which  Virgil  and  Augustus  looked  at 
were  keeping  solemn  watch  and  ward  npon 
the  horizon.  The  cafe  with  its  open  nn- 
glazed  windows,  and  marble  tables  and 
rude  benches,  and  its  pots  of  the  Oriental- 
looking  oleander  by  the  door,  presented 
nothing  out  of  harmony  with  the  bygone 
Latin  world.  Nothing,  at  least,  which 
was  visible  by  the  soft,  dim  starlight  mixed 
with  pale  rays  from  an  oil- lamp,  which 
alone  illumined  the  space  of  paved  piaia 
where  we  sat.  It  was  yet  early  when  we 
went  to  bed,  having  to  rise  betimes  the 
next  morning.  But  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  we  slept.  Every  Italian  city 
of  any  note  has  a  distinctive  epithet  attached 
to  it.  There  is  Qtjnova  la  Superba,  Vc- 
nezia  la  Bella,  Firenze  la  Gentile,  Padon 
la  Dotta,  and  so  forth.  If  a  stranger  and 
a  barbarian  from  beyond  the  Alps  might 
presume  to  offer  a  special  affix  to  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Hampstead,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  it  be  henceforth  known  as  Frascati 
the  Flea-bitten ! 


EPISTOLARY  COURTESIES. 


Thb  courtesies  of  letter-writing  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  differ  almost 
as  much  as  their  languages.  Buffon  it  was 
who  first  said  that  the  style  is  the  man.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  style  proclaimed 
the  nation.  Perhaps  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  the  English  are  the  stiffest  and 
most  formal  in  their  correspondence,  more 
especially  with  those  to  whom  they  are 
personally  unknown,  and  who  are  their 
inferiors  in  rank  or  social  position.  If  * 
gentleman  or  lady,  when  absent  from  home, 
has  occasion  to  write  a  letter  of  instructions 
to  a  male  or  female  servant,  the  style  is 
studiously  dry  and  laconic  as  a  telegram ; 
and  contains  no  word  of  compliment  or 
courtesy.  When  Jones  writes  to  Brown, 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  he  addresses  bini 
as  "Sir,"  and  subscribes  himself  "Your 
obedient  humble  servant ;"  though  he 
is  neither  obedient  nor  humble,  and  wonld 
be  offended  if  you  really  considered  hini 
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to  bo   SO.     When  Brown  writes  to   Ro- 
binson,   with    whom   he    is    on  more  or 
less  friendly   terms,   the   word    "  Sir  **    is 
too   stiff  for  intimacy,   and  he  addresses 
him    as   "Dear  sir,"   or   "My  dear  sir,** 
or  "  Dear  Robinson,"  or  "  My  dear  Robin- 
son ;"  and  subscribes  himself  "  Yours  very 
truly,"    or    "Yours    very   sincerely,"    or 
'•  Yours  faithfully,"  or  "  Yours  very  faith- 
fully."     When  love-letters  are  in  question 
the  style  warms,  and  the  "  dears,"  and  the 
"darlings,"  and  the  "  devotedlies,"  and  the 
"  affectionatelies,"  come  into  play.     With 
these  I  shall  not  presume  to  meddle.  They 
arc  of  the  tender  follies  of  the  best  period 
of  human  life,  and  not  to  be  turned  into 
r'uVicnle  either  by  the  hard  head  or  the  hard 
heart,  unless  in  a  law  court  in  a  case  of 
breach  of  promise.    It  is  with  the  ordinary 
style  of  address  only  that  I  presume  to 
treat,  than  which  nothing  more  formal  and 
nnmeaning  can  well  be  imagined.      Take 
for  instance  the  title    of  esquire,  which 
means  a  shield-bearer.   There  are  no  shields 
in  our  days  except  in  the  theatres,  conse- 
quently, there  are  no  shield-bearers.     The 
title,  even  when  it  was  a  reality,  and  signi- 
fied a  true  thing,  meant  no  more  than  a 
neophyte  in  the  profession  of  arms,   and 
a  servant  to  a  superior,  who  was  called  a 
chevalier,  a  knight,  a  rider,  or  a  horseman. 
Everybody  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his 
back   among  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  more 
properly  the  Celto-Saxon  races  in  Great 
Britain   and  America,   considers    himself 
entitled  to  be  called  a  shield-bearer,  abd 
should  the  highly  respectable  John  Brown 
(esquire)  be  addressed  as  Mr.  John  Brown, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  before  he  opens 
the  peccant  epistle  that  it  was  either  do- 
^iched  by  somebody  who  meant  to  insult 
Inm,  or  by  a  plaguy  attorney  dunning  him 
for  a  debt. 

Iq  this  respect  the  French  are  more 
sensible.  They  have  no  esquires  at  all, 
and  Monsieur  is  as  high  a  title  as  they 
usually  bestow.  The  eldest  son  of  the  old 
kings  of  the  Bourbon  line  was  Monsieur 
par  excellence — the  Monsieur  who  took 
precedence  over  all  other  Messieurs  whatso- 
ever. They  have,  however,  a  far  greater 
variety  of  epistolary  phraseology  than  the 
English,  and  subscribe  their  letters  after 
a  fashioD,  which  to  an  Englishman  seems 
remarkably  roundabout,  cumbrous,  and 
affected.  If  they  begin  with  the  "Dear 
tiir'* — "Cher  monsieur"  —  they  end  with 
the  lumbering  phrase,  "  Recevez,  monsieur, 
I'assurauce  de  la  haute  consideration  avec 
laquelle  j'ai  Thonneur   d'etre  votre   tr^s 


humble  et  tr&s  obfiissant  serviteur."  "  Re- 
ceive, sir,  the  assurance  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant."  The  term  of  human  life 
ought  to  extend  to  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  if  people  who  write  many 
letters  are  to  append  such  perorations  as 
this,  or  others  equally  wire-drawn,  which 
the  French  deHght  to  employ.  The 
Germans  are  even  more  punctilious,  and.  it 
requires  long  study  of  their  language  and 
long  acquaintance  with  the  people  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  simply  to 
be  called  "  Mein  Herr"  (sir)  or  "  Hoch-ge- 
boren  er  Herr"  (high-born  sir),  or  "Hoch 
und  wohl  geboren  er  Herr"  (high  and  well- 
bom  sir),  or  "Edel-geboren  er  Herr"  (nobly- 
born  sir),  or  "  Hoch  wohl  und  Edel-ge- 
boren er  Herr"  (or  high,  well,  and  nobly- 
born  sir),  or,  worse  or  best  of  all,  "  Durch 
lauchtigste !"  (most  serene).  And  as  in 
English  parlance  the  strictly  grammatical 
and  poetical  "  thou,"  the  proper  pronoun 
to  be  employed  when  addressing  a  single 
individual,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
plural  "you,"  which  means  several  in- 
dividuals, so  in  German  the  "thou"  and 
the  "  you"  have  both  been  superseded,  and 
a  single  person  is  designated  "  they,"  as 
in  the  phrase  "  Wie  befinden  sie  sich  p 
"  How  do  they  find  themselves  ?"  instead 
of  "How  do  yon  do?'*  The  courteous 
Italians  designate  every  equal  and  superior 
as  "Your  grace"  or  ""Your  excellency," 
and  speak  to  every  one  as  "  she"  or  "  her." 
"I  will  visit  you,"  is  rendered  "I  will 
visit  her,"  the  feminine  pronoun  doing 
duty  for  the  feminine  nouns,  Grace  and  Ex- 
cellency, which  are  always  understood, 
though  not  always  expressed. 

In  business  letters  the  Italians  never  use 
the  words  Caro  signore,  or  Dear  sir,  as  the 
English  do,  but  address  their  correspondent 
as  "  Pregiatissimo  signore,*'  or  "Stimatis- 
simo  signore,**  Most  esteemed  sir,  varying 
the  style  of  address  by  such  epithets  as  "  Ho- 
nourable,*' "  Illustrious,**  "  Most  gentle,*' 
"Most  noble."  If  you  addressed  your 
tailor  or  bootmaker  by  letter,  neither  would 
be  surprised,  or  offended,  or  suspicious 
of  a  joke,  if  you  wrote  on  the  envelope 
"  Illustrissimo  signore,"  Most  illustrious 
sir,  and  signed  yourself  "  Vostro  devo- 
tissimo,"  Your  most  devoted.  These  are 
the  usual  forms  employed  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  by  tradesmen,  artisans,  clerks, 
milliners,  servants,  and  others,  and  a  ser- 
vant-girl would  not  think  well  of  any  lover 
who  did  not  address  her  as  "  Illnstrissima 
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signora/'  The  following  letter,  translated 
i«rl)atiixi,  was  addressed,  after  a. quarrel 
at  a  drinking  bont,  by  one  angry  dispn- 
tant  to  another,  whom  bus  challenged  to  a 
duel: 

Most  Estbbhsd  Sib, — ^Permit  me  to  in- 
form yon  that  yoa  are  a  pig.  Yes,  my 
bdoyed  one.  It  is  my  intention  in  a  short 
time  to  spoil  yonr  bcuuity,  either  by  sword 
or  pistol.  The  choice  shall  be  left  to  yon, 
as  both  weapons  are  to  me  quite  indifferent. 
Hoping  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
cheris&d  answer,.  I  dedare  myself  to  be^ 
hononxalile  sir, 

Yonis  moflh  devotedly, 

CASLAYBSa 

The  stately  Spaniards,  in  addressing  a  letter 
of  bnsinesB  to  a  commercial  firm,  instead  of 
the  "  Sir"  or  "  Genilemen"  of  ihe  English, 
or  the  *'Monfdeiir"  or  '*  Messienra"  of  ii» 
French,  write  "  Mny  seiior  mio"  or  "  Mny 
senores  nnestros,"  or  "My  very  sir,"  or 
"  Oor  very  sirs,"  and  subscribe  themselves 
"Tour  very  attentiv«,"  or  "Your  very 
obedient  servants." 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  in  this  busy  age  the 
letter-writers  of  all  the  world  would  do 
well  to  amend  their  style  of  address,  uid 
revert  to  the  simple  phraseology  employed 
by  the  ancient  Romans^  How  truly  cour- 
teous was  the  Roman  method.  If  Lucius 
Yerus  wished  to  write  to  Scipio  Africanus, 
he  did  not  begin  "  My  dear  Scipio,"  and  end 
with  "  Yours  yery  truly,"  but  went  straight 
to  the  point,  and  said,  "  Lucius  Yerus  to 
Scipio  Afiricanus,  greeting;"  after  which, 
wiiiiout  further  paJaver,  he  would  proceed 
to  businessw  Would  it  not  be  a  saving  uf 
time  if  we  were  to  imitate  this  ezcelJent 
old  &shion  ?  And  why  should  not  Smith 
minimise  trouble  by  addressing  Brown  after 
the  classical  method:  "Smith  to  Brown, 
greeting.  Send  me  ten  tons  of  your  best 
coals — -lowest  price;"  or  "Jones  to  Robin- 
son, greeting.  Will  you  dine  with  me 
next  Thursday  at  the  Megatherium  at  six 
precisely?"  The  one  word  "greeting" 
includes  all  that  is  necessaiy  in  the  way 
either  of  friendship  or  politeness,  and  would 
answer  every  purpose  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life.  But  it  would  never  do  for 
loTe-letters.  These  always  did,  and  always 
will,  stand  apart  as  a  literature  by  them- 
selves, governed  by  their  own  laws,  by 
their  own  impulses.  Had  a  Roman  lover 
simply  sent  a  "  greeting"  to  his  Lesbia  or 
his  Aspasia,  Lesbia  or  Aspasia,  if  able  to 
read,  which  in    all   probability   she  'was 


not,  would  have  had  fair  cause  to  com- 
plain of  his  coldness.  So  I  except  the  love- 
letters. 


A   SICILIAN   STORY.      . 

In  Six  Chaptbks. 

chaj^teb  iii.  fabbwell  ! 

Maso  was  inconsolable.  He  blamed 
himself  for  his  violence  at  one  moment,  at 
another  he  cursed  Tonino.  The  priest, 
the  doctor,  the  wis^  women  who  came  in 
to  help  at  all  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
village,  hastened  to  offer  their  assistance 
to  the  bereaved  family,  but  they  all  were 
agreed' Uiat  the  poor  girl  had  always  been 
too  ddicate  to  live.  The  woman  at  whose 
house  she  worked,  the  girls  who  worked 
with  her,  all  testified  to  the  same  extreme 
Iragiliiy  of  health.  She  had  once  or  twi» 
fainted  over  her  work,  but  every  one  lad 
hvped  she  would  be  better  when  the  sum- 
mer was  over.  The  doctor  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  the  heart  was  diseased  from 
her  birth.  Maso  would  listen  to  notliing. 
Lucia  was  alive  yesterday  !  She  was  dead 
to-day !     He  could  take  in  no  other  idea. 

Lucia  was  borne  to  her  grave  by  six  of 
her  young  companions.  The  bier  was  a 
bed  of  flowers.  The  fairest  though  frailest 
blossom  was  the  still  pure  face  of  the  dead 
girl. 

In  a  week  all  went  on  apparently  as 
usual  in  the  old  house  of  Torre  Mela,  but 
in  reality  there  was  a  dreary  change.  Rosa 
mourned  over  her  living  husband  as  much 
as  over  her  dead  child. 

Maso  had  been  industrious,  he  was  now 
idle ;  he  had  been  sweet-tempered,  he  was 
now  feverishly  irritable.  Before,  he  had 
been  taciturn,  now  he  was  morose.  He 
rarely  went  to  the  village,  and  never  spoke 
at  home.  Weeks,  months,  two  years 
passed — Maso  was  incurable.  Diomira 
was  tall,  and  growing  the  very  image  of 
Lucia.  Rosa  would  try  to  draw  her  hus- 
band's attention  to  the  girl,  hoping  she 
might,  in  time,  replace  the  lost  one.  It 
was  in  vain ;  he  would  caress  her,  take  her 
head  between  his  hands,  and  gaze  fixedly 
at  her,  and  then,  after  putting  her  lips  to 
his  forehead,  would  turn  away  with  a  groan, 
and  murmur  "  Lucia !" 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  suffered  from 
this  change  in  Maso.  While  they  possessed 
Torre  Mela,  they  could  not  absolutely 
starve,  but  money,  that  is  coin,  became 
rarer  and  rarer.  The  death  of  Lucia 
seemed  to  have  opened  the  way  to  a  whole 
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series  of  misfortnneB.  The  vine  disease 
became  more  and  more  virulent.  An  earth- 
quake caused  a  landslip,  and  what  had 
heen  once  their  most  productive  field,  be- 
came a  confused  mass  of  stones,  and  sand, 
sknting  earth-mounds,  and  uprooted  trees. 

Maso  was  imperturbable  through  all. 
Xo  deeper  shade  was  on  his  brow  than 
tliat  which  settled  ther^  the  morning  he 
bad  found  his  favourite  child  a  corpse,  but 
that  shadow  had  never  passed  away.  Don 
Lnigi,  the  priest,  advised  change  of  air  and 
total  change  of  scene  as  the  one  remaining 
chance  to  cure  him  of  the  helpless  stupor 
into  which  he  hud  fallen. 

Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  am  uncle 

of  Eoca'a,  who  lived  at  Leonfbrte,  a  viU 

lage  sixty  miles  n<xrth-wesi;  of  Torre  Mela, 

wrote  to  bis  niece,  complaining  that  she 

iiad  never  made  him  acquainted  with  her 

itosiiand  or  her  children,  that  he  was  old 

and  infirm,  and  alone,  and  needed  some 

of  his  relatives  to  ceme  to  him.     Why  did 

not  his  niece  or  her  husband,   or   some 

of  the  children,  visit  their  old  unele,  who 

was  going  to  leave  them  all  he  had  in  the 

world? 

*'  Yon  should  go,  Maso,"  said  the  priest, 
who  had  read  the  letter  to  the  family; 
^*you  can  be  spared  now  the  winter  is 
comiDg  on  ;  it  is  right  for  you  to  go." 

Some  of  the  restlessness  which  belongs 
to  great  unhappiness  induced  Maso  to  con- 
sent to  this  proposition. 

The  evening  before  he  left)  he  and  Bosa 
Bat  on  the  low  wall  of  the  yard  of  the  house 
which  looked  seawards  over  their  ruined 
fields,  and,  afber  a  long  and  profound  silence, 
^e  began  to  speak  of  his  departure. 

^^  I  have  been  helpless,  hke  a  man  in  a 
^  dream,  these  two  years,  Bosa ;  but  after 
this  journey  I  shall  be  better;  if  I  return, 
I  shall  work  as  before." 

"  Why  do  you  say  if,  Maso ;  why  should 
yon  not  return  ?" 

"  life  is  so  uncertain,  Rosa  mia ;  do  we 
not  know  it  too  well  ?  And  then  in  this 
wretched  country  there  are  brigands,  who 
tre  more  active  than  ever  this  year." 

**  Brigands  do  not  seek  poor  men." 

'*  True,  but  they  might  seize  me,  know- 
ing your  unde  is  rich,  though  poor  old  Meo 
would  not  pay  ransom  for  me,  I  think." 

'*  I  would,  though ;  I  would  sell  every- 
thing, my  vezzo  (necklace),  our  house,  our 
fields.  They  might  take  every  barrel  of 
oiJ,  every  sack  of  flour,  if  they  would  givo 
Jon  back  to  me." 

Bosa  clasped  her  handB  with  the  energy 
^th  which  she  spoke. 


•*  Do  you  remember  Checco  ?"  said  Maso, 
gloomily. 

"  He  whose  ftimily  had  refused  the  sum 
for  his  rangom,  and  they  brought  him 
under  the  very  windows  of  his  home,  and 
obliged  him,  with  the  knife  at  his  throat, 
to  call  on  his  wife  ta  open  the  door." 

"  He  called,  she  opened  to  him,  th^ 
rushed  into  the  house,  murdered  every  ono 
in  it,  and  stripped  it." 

**  And  poor  Checco  cut  his  throat  when 
he  saw  what  he  had  done." 

Bosa  shuddered  as  she  spoke. 

"  Checco  was  a  coward,  went  on  Maso. 
"  They  might  have  tortured  me  to  death, 
before  they  got  a  word'  from  me.  With 
my  Kving  lips  I  would  never  call  on  you. 
If  you  were  ever  to  hear  a  voioe  at  such 
a  moment)  believe  it  is  my  spirit  and 
not  I." 

^'  Do  not  &ighten  me,  Maso,  with  such 
chances.  I  feel  we  shall  not  be  any  more 
'  tribolati ;'  return  soon,  whatever  happens ; 
but  I  am  sure  brighter  days  will  begin, 
now  you  are  more  like  yourself." 

And  Bosa,  who  was  not  the  least  ima- 
ginative, and  who  was  pleased  to  hear  Maso 
speaking  a  little  more  like  himself,  shook 
all  fears  from  her  mind,  and  held  her  little 
boy  up  to  be  kissed  by  his  father.  It  was 
the  old  yet  ever  new  Homeric  scene.  The 
father  took  off  his  heavy,  slouching  cap, 
and,  bareheaded,  clasped  his  child  in  his 
arms,  and  invoked  blessings  on  him  and  on 
his  mother. 

The  two  little  girls  joined  them.  They 
had  been  cutting  the  grass  for  the  cattle. 
They  carried  the  bundles  on  their  heads. 
Their  slender  girlish  figures  were  almost 
hidden  beneath  the  fragrant  loads,  while 
through  the  curling  tendrils  and  sprays, 
the  poppies  and  corn-flowers,  the  black  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks  of  Menica^  and  the 
fairer  paler  face  of  Diomira  (who  had  sweet 
soft  eyes  like  Lucia's),  peeped  out  as  the 
&ces  of  wood-nymphs  might  have  peeped 
out  in  pagan  times  from  their  woods  and 
sylvan  retreats. 

"  The  children  have  been  quick,"  said 
Bosa ;  '*  now  let  us  go  to  supper.  Is  not 
Diomira  like " 

**  Hush !"  sBid  Maso,  putting  his  hand 
on  her  mouti.  "  Do  not  say  anything 
which  will  make  me  mad  again." 

They  went  in  and  had  supper.  Maso  was 
calmer  and  more  composed  than  he  had 
been  since  Lucia*s  death. 

He  was  to  leave  the  next  morning,  and 
his  simple  preparations  were  soon  made. 
They  retired  to  rest. 
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Rosa,  tired  with  the  day's  labour,  and 
the  emotions  of  the  impending  parting, 
was  soon  asleep;  Maso,  on  the  contrary, 
was  excited.  He  could  not  close  his  eyes. 
Towards  morning  he  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  bending  over,  looked  at  his  wife 
long  and  intently.  He  seemed  to  explore 
her  countenance  as  if  he  would  imprint 
every  feature  indelibly  on  his  heart. 

It  was  a  placid,  beautiful  face,  with  the 
dome-like  forehead,  the  oval  cheek,  the 
straight  well-cut  nose,  which  are  peculiar 
to  handsome  Italians.  The  full  eyelids  and 
long  lashes  gave  great  softness  to  it^  and 
round  the  mouth  was  the  slight  mournful- 
ness  which  all  adult  £Eices  wear  in  sleep. 
Speechless  blessings  rose  to  the  poor  man's 
dumb  lips  as  he  looked  on  the  faithful, 
tender,  true  companion  of  his  life,  "  the 
heart  of  his  heart,"  as  he  sometimes  called 
her.  He  was  dimly  conscious  that  her  had 
added  to  her  late  grief  by  the  violence  of 
his  own,  and  he  felt  how  good,  and  brave, 
and  uncomplaining  she  had  been. 

He  gazed  and  gazed,  and  then  without 
waking  her,  rose,  dressed  himself,  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  threshold  of  the  room 
(Lucia's  formerly),  where  the  two  girls 
now  slept.  He  sighed  heavily.  He  had 
never  passed  through  the  entrance  of  that 
room  since  that  fatal  morning  Lucia  had 
been  borne  from  it,  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
tui<ned  away.  And  then,  stick  in  hand  and 
bundle  on  shoulder,  he  passed  out. 

As  he  strode  up  the  village  street  in  the 
faint  morning  light,  he  met  the  priest 
coming  down  to  see  some  sick  person. 
The  good  man  was  often  sent  for  as  a 
healer  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  souls.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  Maso. 
He  was  unfeignedly  pleased  that  Maso  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Torre  Mela  for 
awhile. 

"  When  do  you  return,  Maso  ?" 

"  Perhaps  in  three  months ;  but  your 
reverence  knows  that  one  may  be  delayed 
en  such  a  journey." 

They  stood  talking  just  opposite  the 
house  which  belonged  to  the  elder  Voghera. 
The  same  thought  arose  in  the  minds  of 
the  two,  but  Maso  only  frowned  and  bit 
his  lip. 

**  He  has  never  been  seen  here  since 
that  day,"  said  the  priest.  "  He  is  in  the 
mountains,  I  believe.  There  is  a  band 
making  the  most  daring  depredations,  and 
committing  acts  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelty  under  a  chief  called  Satanello,  in 
the  direction  of  Leonforte,  and  some  of  us 


think  it  is  Tonino.     I  shall  pray,  my  son, 
that  you  do  not  meet  him." 

"  If  I  did,"  said  Maso,  fiercely,  "  I  would 
string  him  up  like  a  dog." 

"  My  son,  forgive,  as  you  would  be  for- 

•        If 
given. 

Maso  stared  at  him  as  if  he  did  not  mi- 
derstand  him. 

'*  I  do  not  ask  to  be  forgiven  if  that  is 
the  price  of  forgiveness,"  he  murmured, 
and  went  on  his  way. 

CHAPTER  IV.    GONE. 

Three,  four,  ^ye  months  passed  away,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  Maso.  Direct  com- 
munication between  Leonforte  and  Torre 
Mela  was  impossible.  The  post  came,  via 
Messina,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  Rosa 
had  never  expected  Maso  to  write.  Bui 
she  longed  for  the  time  of  the  vintage  to 
come,  when  unemployed  peasants  at  Torre 
Mela  would  go  to  Leonforte  to  assist  in  tk 
vintage,  and  return  late  in  the  autumn. 
Meanwhile  she  had  little  time  for  indulg- 
ing speculative  fears.  She  drudged  all 
day,  and  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
support  her  fia-mily.  Her  daughters  helped 
her,  but  Diomira  resembled  Lucia  in  de- 
licacy of  constitution,  as  well  as  in  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  could  do  little. 

The  vintage  time  came,  and  had  all  but 
passed  away,  and  no  tidings  of  Maso  had 
yet  been  brought  to  Torre  Mela.  Rosa 
would  stand  of  an  evening,  by  the  low  wall 
which  bounded  her  possessions,  and  watch 
the  labourers  as  they  returned  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes  from  their  labours.  For 
many  weeks  it  was  in  vain;  at  last  one 
evening  she  observed  some  stragglers  ad- 
vancing directly  towards  her  house,  instead 
of  turning  off  at  the  angle  which  led  to  the 
village.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  her 
breath  came  short.  They  had  news  for 
her,  she  was  sure.  She  hastened  down,  as 
fast  as  her  agitation  would  permit  her,  to 
meet  them. 

The  first  approached  her,  and  said  : 

"  The  priest  of  Leonforte  sends  you  this 
letter.  Your  uncle  is  dead,  and  has  left 
you  everything.  House,  orchards,  and 
gold  in  the  bank,  and  money  in  the  house. 
You  are  a  rich  woman,  Siora  Rosa." 

Rosa  uttered  but  one  word  in  reply  to 
this  harangue — "Maso?"  They  shook  their 
heads  in  silence.  She  looked  wildly  fi^om 
one  to  the  other.  "Have  you  not  seen 
him  ?" 

"  Sangue  della  Madonna,  he  has  never 
been  to  Leonforte;  here  is  your  letter." 

She  could  not  read  it,  but  she  held  it 
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tight^  and  flew  to  the  priest  with  it.  Ho 
was  smoking  outside  his  door. 

"  What  is  it,  Rosa  mia  ?" 

"  Read,"  she  said,  as  she  held  him  up  the 
letter. 

He  opened  it,  and  there  fonnd,  expressed 
with  all  the  circnmlocntion,  the  fonr-syl- 
lahled  words,  the  cnmhrous  courtesies  of 
an  Italian  professional  scribe's  letter,  the 
news. 

It  y^ifis  trne ;  the  whole  property,  the 
&rm,  cattle,  and  podere,  were  all  hers,  and 
a  sum  of  money  besides.  It  distinctly 
stated,  however,  that  the  old  man  had  died 
mtbont  having  seen  one  of  his  relatives. 

Boaa  clasped  her  hands  tight  over  her 
head  and  bnrst  into  tears.  The  one  reality 
to  her,  in  these  tidings,  n^as  the  fact  that 
Masohad  never  reached  Leonforte.  The 
rest  was  shadowy  and  intangible.  She 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  she  shivered  as 
she  thought  of  the  weary  months  of  absence 
which  she  had  passed,  and  of  the  long 
barren  years  which  she  would  have  to  pass, 
alone  and  bereaved.  Maso  was  dead,  or 
he  would  have  returned  to  her,  or  pro- 
ceeded to  her  uncle.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  it.  Her  children  were  fatherless.  She 
was  a  widow. 

The  priest  touched  her  arm,  and  made 
her  loot  at  him.  He  tried  to  rouse  her  by 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  her  inheritance, 
bat  it  was  too  early.  She  listened  vaguely. 
Her  brain  refused  to  take  in  a  thought 
which,  for  the  present,  had  no  meaning  for 
her.  At  last  he  accompanied  her  home. 
He  thought  the  sight  of  her  children  would 
rouse  her. 

As  they  passed  down  the  street  there 
was  a  little  crowd  gathered  outside.  Some 
wished  to  congp:utnlate,  some  wished  to 
condole,  but  all  were  curious  to  see  her, 
and  hands  were  held  out  to  her,  and  words 
of  condolence  and  congratulation  were 
mnnnnred,  bnt  she  shook  her  head  and 
passed  on.  Some  of  the  ill-natured  ones 
declared  her  good  fortnne  had  made  her 
proud.  Bat  the  fact  was,  the  shyness  which 
often  accompanies  a  shock  of  fate  be- 
numbed her.  She  felt  that  a  great  gulf 
of  bereavement  divided  her  now  from  all 
her  old  familiar  gossips  and  acquaintances. 

"You  have  no  father  now,  my  darlings," 
said  the  poor  mother,  sitting  on  her  hearth 
with  her  little  flock  around  her,  and  then 
her  own  words  stabbed  her  with  the  con- 
viction that  no  possible  doubt  remained 
now  she  had  uttered  the  dreadful  fact  her- 
self, and  then  she  sobbed  afresh. 

All  night,  after  the  children  had  gone  to 


bed,  she  sat  up,  trying  to  realise  what  had 
happened.  How  ?  when  ?  where  ?  His 
last  gloomy  forebodings  returned  to  her. 
Had  he  been  taken  by  the  brigands,  or  had 
there  been  some  private  vendetta?  If  so, 
Tonino  was  the  assassin.  Oh  God,  what 
a  fate !  And  then,  with  an  eflbrt  at  self- 
control,  she  thought  of  the  other  event, 
the  wealth  she  had  inherited,  which,  while 
it  added  to  her  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities on  the  one  hand,  diminished,  on  the 
other,  many  of  her  most  painful  fears. 
The  children  would  now  be  saved  from  the 
privation  and  the  toil  which  for  the  last  two 
years  had  been  their  portion.  And  she 
must  not  cloud  over  their  young  lives  vrith 
the  sadness  which,  with  her,  would  increase 
with  every  turn  of  the  road  she  had  now  to 
tread. 

A  month  later  Rosa  arrived  at  Leon- 
forte. 

Leonforte  is  a  small  town  encircled  by 
hills.  These  hills  slope  upwards,  and  join 
that  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from 
Messina  right  across  Sicily.  The  largest 
house  in  Leonforte  was  old  Meo's  (Rosa's 
uncle).  It  was  called  Torre  del  Campanello, 
or  Belfry  Tower,  from  a  machicolated 
(fourteenth  century)  turret  crowning  it,  in 
which  was  a  huge  bell.  This  bell  com- 
municated with  a  room  below  in  the  turret, 
where  the  old  man  had  slept,  and  his  bed 
was  so  placed  that  he  could  easily  pull  the 
rope  attached  to  this  large  bell,  and  ring 
an  alarum,  which  would  rouse  the  whole 
village,  if  he  needed  assistance.  The  house 
was  like  a  miniature  fortress.  It  stood  on 
higher  ground  than  Leonforte,  and  a  steep 
road  led  from  the  front  door  to  the  village. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  small  semi- 
circular  platform,  thickly  studded  with 
bushes;  beyond  the  platform  was  what 
seemed  a  sheer  precipice.  The  rocky  ravine 
below  was  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Valle  Nera,  and  was  bounded  by  a  bare 
wall  of  stone  called  Rocca  Nera,  which 
rose  abruptly  on  the  other  side,  and  barred 
all  access  to  the  valley,  except  by  a  narrow 
footpath  which  skirted  it,  and,  by  many  a 
wind  and  zigzag,  sloped  into  it  at  the  other 
end. 

Leonforte  had  of  late  acquired  a  most 
guilty  notoriety,  from  some  unusually 
bloody  outrages  committed  by  brigands 
in  its  neighbourhood  during  the  last  few 
months. 

Continual  communication  was  going  on 
on  this  subject  between  Catania  and  Mes- 
sina and  Leonforte,  and  as  there  was  much 
political  reaction  mixed  up  with  the  desire 
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for  unlawful  greed,  a  high  price  was  set  on 
the  head  of  Satauello,  the  man  who  waa 
known  to  be  the  chief  of  the  brigands  in 
that  district,  and  who  was  also  suspected 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Bourbon.  The 
most  urgent  orders  for  his  arrest  were  sent 
to  the  syndic,  but  hitherto  Satanello  had 
escaped. 

Like  most  villagers  who  make  their 
home  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Leonforte  had  been  so  hardened 
by  a  constant  menace  of  peril  that  they 
had  ceased  to  fear  it. 

Meo  had  been,  however,  an  exception. 
To  be  sure  his  house  waa  mora  isolated 
than  any  other,  and  he  was  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Leonforte. 

The  neighbouFB  magnified  his  wealth  in 
proportion  to  his  anxieties  and  suspicions. 
It  was  said  that  in  slvay  comers  and  cup- 
boards little  hoards  of  money  were  de- 
posited, and  besides  the  money  in  the  bank 
and  in  the  "caasa  di  risparmio*'  (savings 
bank),  it  was  commonly  reported  in  the 
village  that  if  certain  bricks  were  raised 
in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  old  man's  bedroom, 
bags  of  piastres  would  h&ve  been  dis- 
covered. 

**  It  would  never  have  surprised  me  if  I 
had  heard  that  Satanello  had  tried  to  sack 
the  place,''  said  one  of  her  neighbours  to 
Rosa  the  night  of  her  arrival  in  Leonforte 
(they  had  all  assembled  to  greet  her).  '^I 
believe  the  house,  as  it  stands,  is  worth 
more  than  twenty  thousand  lire." 

"  The  old  fellow  must  have  been  very 
rich  to  make  such  a  fortification  of  his 
house ;  look  ati^at  door,  there  is  more  iron 
than  wood  in  it ;  it  is  clamped  all  over  with 
nails  not  an  inoh  apart ;  and  look  At  the  bars 
and  the  *  inferiate'  outside." 

<<  I  am  glad,"  said  Ilosa,  dejectedly,^ "  for 
I  am  aU  alone.  My  boys  are  young,  and 
my  girls " 

**  How  old  is  that  pvetty  fair  one  hold- 
ing her  brother's  land  P" 

"  Diomira?     She  is  nearly  mxteen." 

'*  How  delicate  she  looks  !" 

''Yes."  Eosa  sighed.  Diomira  did 
indeed  look  firagile,  as  fragile  as  Lucia. 

"  Shall  you  occupy  your  uncle's  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  Diomira  and  I,  and  Menica  and 
the  boys  in  the  next." 

"  If  anything  should  occur  call  us ;  there 
is  the  campanellone ;  only  touch  that  and 
the  whole  of  the  *  borgo*  will  be  roused. 
Do  you  hear,  pretty  one  P"  said  one  of  the 
women  to  Diomira.  "  If  you  are  frightened 
just  pull  that  thick  rope,  and  we  will  come 
to  you  in  a  mezzo  minuto." 


Diomira  nodded.  Kosa  felt  satisfied 
now  they  were  not  quite  unprotected,  and 
was  less  anxious  than  at  first  at  the  sight 
of  the  manifold  evidences  of  wealth  aronnd 
her.  The  handles  of  the  knives  and  the 
forks  and  spoons  were  all  of  solid  silver; 
so  were  the  lucerne  (the  Italian  household 
lamp),  and  the  lattice  work  of  the  im- 
glazed  cupboards  was  silver-gilt. 

Rosa  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  the 
Belfry  Tower.  She  resolved  to  let  the 
house  and  lands  till  her  eldest  son  was  old 
enough  to  take  the  management  of  it  him- 
self. It  waa  necessary,  therefore,  to  select 
and  pack,  and  make  lists  of  all  the  house 
contained. 

The  ordinary  conrae  of  business  is  always ; 
slow  in  Italy,  and  espeoiaUy  so  in  Sicilj, 
and    the    months  wove  passing    on  and  i, 
strotching  themselves  into  a  year,  and  still  i 
Eiosa  was  not  at  the  end  of  her  laboun    // 

It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  Ibso  i 
had  left  her,  four  years  and  a  half  sfiK  \ 
Lucia's  dettth.     £osa  was  changed.   Tbe  [ 
two  years  might  have  been  twenty  frm  I 
their  ofieot  on  her,  bodily  and  mentallj. 
Her    beauty  was    almost    gone,  and  her  j 
placid  sweetness  had  become  a  nervous, 
reticent,  and  anxious  sadness.      She  Iiad 
confided  her  sorrows  to  no  one.    Nothing 
was  known  of  her  but  that  she  was  a 
widow. 

The  gossips  little  knew  bow  her  blood 
ran  cold  at  the  tales  they  used  to  recoiuit 
to  her  of  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the 
brigands.  The  demoniacal  outrages,  the 
barbarous  mntUations,  the  cold-blooded 
murders  she  heafd  of  froze  the  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  haunted  her  slumbers  with 
a  sad  prophetic  significance. 

None  of  these  tales,  however,  were  of 
recent  date,  until  one  evening,  about  a  yesr 
after  her  arrival,  as  she  sat  sewing  in  the 
court-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  first  one, 
then  another,  and  finally  several  of  the 
neighbours  rushed  up  to  her  in  the  greatest 
agitation. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  Sio» 
Bosa  ?" 

"  Na" 

"  Pasquale  has  been  taken." 

"  Pasquale,  the  sacristan's  brother  ? 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  a  tailor,  you  know,  and  he 
went  to  Priola  to  take  home  some  work, 
and  to  be  paid  for  it.  That  was  fi>nr  days 
ago.  To-day,  the  day  he  ought  to  have 
returned,  his  brother  has  received  a  paoke 
with  a  letter  from"  (he  lowered  his  voice 
and  looked  round)  *'  Satanello!" 

"Madonna  mia." 
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**  Yes,  left  it  in  the  most  mysterious  way, 
but  addressed  to  him.    In  it  was  a  finger." 
A  finger!" 
Yes,  a  finger ;  Pasqnale^s." 

"  Dio  buono !" 

"  The  letter  was  written  as  clearly  and 
as  straight  as  if  our  own  village  scribe  had 
written  it»  and  said  that  if  one  thousand 
lire  were  not  paid  in  a  fortnight  from  to- 
day the  hand  should  be  cut  off,  and  if 
fifteen  hundred  were  not  paid  at  the  end  of 
another  'fioriiught  the  other  hand,  and  so 
on. 

"  Qood  God,  look  at  the  poor  woman  I" 

"  She  has  fainted." 

'^  She  looks  like  one  dead-— oh  !  wliat  a 
^oodhMurt  she  has." 

Poor  Rosa !  it  had,  indaed,  been  too  ter- 
nb]e  a  tale  for  her  to  listen  io  oaln%.  She 
had  a  sudden,  ikwfiil  intnitiou  that  such 
might  have  been,  nay,  that  ntch  had  be«&, 
3£^*s  fate.     Maso,  who  would  die  a  thou- 
sand  deacths  niher  than  let  his  captors 
know  from  whence  he  oaane,   that  ihaie 
might  be  no  nogotiations  for  a  vansom 
possible. 

The  neighbours,  seeing  Ae  was  too  agi- 
tated to  listen  to  them  any  more,  left  her, 
but,  ae  may  be  supposed,  her  violeirt  emo- 
tion did  not  pass  uiioomrmented  oa  by 
them. 

"What  could  it  beP"  they  whispered 

amongthemselveB ;  **  had  her  husband  met 

his  end  in  the  same  way  ?«— had  there  been 

no  poflsibiiiiy  of  his  paying  raniomP — or 

was  it"  (and  her  melancholy  was  more 

than  natural,  who  had  ever  seen  «o  rich  a 

widow  so  inaonsolable  ?)  '^  that  poor  Siora 

Kosa's  husband,  had,  or  was        *'    And 

here  sig^ficant  gestures  of  having  gone  to 

the  mountains  were  made,  and  woids  and 

hinta  were  dropped,  until,  with  tiie  rapidly 

aocmmilating  force  of  village  goesip,  it  was 

finally  universally  beUeved  that  Bosa's  dead 

husband  must  lu^ve  been  a  brigand  him* 

self. 

Very  soon  these  mtmoaursand  innuendoes 
reached  the  ears  of  the  eyndic  himself,  Don 
YincensEO  Madema. 

Madema  was  a  fiery,  pig4ieaded,  little 
Neapolitan,  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
his  own  responsibility,  and  two  ambitions, 
which  equally  consumed  him,  and  wore  the 
fiesh  off  his  bones.  One  was  to  gain  a 
temo  and  be  a  winner  to  a  large  amount 
in  the  lottery.  Winning  a  temo  is  when 
three  of  the  five  numbers  one  chooses  is 
drawn  out.  The  other  ambition  was  to 
capture  Satanello. 

The  despatches  on  this  last  matter,  which 


he  constantly  received  from  the  prefect  at 
Messina,  considerably  aggrieved  him. 

"That  fine  gentleman,"  he  would  say, 
"  little  knows  the  state  of  things  about 
here,  or  he  would  write  with  more  *re- 
guardi*  to  a  man  who  has  become  grey  in 
the  public  service.  Half  the  people  here 
are  the  '  manutengoli '  (agents)  of  the 
brigands;  the  other  half  jmy  them  black 
mail,  I  know,  and  if  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions required  was  my  head,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  hesitate  long  enough  to  let  me 
say  a  paternoster.  He  is  an  ass,  is  the 
prefect." 

This  capture  of  Pasquale  was  a  blow  to 
the  syndic.  He  was  the  friend  of  both 
brothers.  The  sacristan  and  the  tailor 
were  two  excellent  men.  He  wished  to 
ransom  Pasquale,  but  where  was  the  money 
to  come  from  P  If  he  eould  secure  Satanello, 
he  would  get  the  money  whioh  had  been 
set  on  his  head,  and  so  pay  himself  if  he 
advanoed  it ;  but  the  question  was,  how 
could  he  advance  itp  and,  besides,  how 
was  he  to  capture  Satanello  P 

He  bit  his  fingers,  walked  up  and  down 
his  office,  opened  his  monev-drawer  with  a 
jerk,  and  shut  it  with  a  slam,  but  no  vio- 
lence of  gesture  or  motion  could  bring  the 
required  sum  into  that  receptacle. 

Days  passed,  and  only  three  remained 
of  the  fortnight's  grace,  when,  as  the  syndic 
was  sitting  alone,  "  blaspheming,"  as  he 
afterwards  ahame^essly  confessed,  in  his 
offioe-room,  he  was  told  a  **  sposa"  wanted 
to  see  him. 

"Passi,  passi,"  flaid  the  little  man, 
courteously. 

The  womaoi  'entered ;  it  was  Bosa. 

*'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Siora  Bosa  P"* 
said  the  bellicose  little  syndic  in  hk  softest 
voice ;  and  he  wondered  if  there  could  be 
any  truth  in  the  gossip  about  her. 

She  looked  so  sad  and  so  agitated.  She 
carried  a  casket  in  her  hand. 

"  I  have  come,  Signer  Sindaco •'"  she 

said,  eagerly,  and  tiien  stopped. 

"  Cara  sci,"  said  the  syndic  (I  must  add 
he  was  an  unmarried  man),  "  what  is  the 
matter  P  Do  you  find  the  cares  of  your 
inheritanee  too  much  for  you ;  women,  I 
know,  can  spend  money,  but  always  find 
taking  care  of  it  irksome  ;  what  is  it  P" 

''I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  take  these 
thousand  lire." 

*^  Dio  la  benedica." 

*^  And  send  them  as  ransom  for  Pas- 
quale." 

"  Impossible  1  How  do  you  expect  Pas- 
quale wiU  ever  pay  you ;  he  will  want  two 
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lives,  not  one,  to  do  so.  It  is  horrible  to 
think  of,  but  no  one  can  save  him ;  the 
government  cannot.  Think  what  a  fine 
game  it  would  be  for  the  brigands  if  the 
state  ransomed  their  victims,  and  who  else 
can  help  him  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  What  will  your  children  say  when  they 
are  old  enough  to  know  what  you  have 
done ;  this  is  half  the  sum  in  the  savings 
bank.     I  know  old  Meo's  affairs  well." 

"  He  must  bo  saved." 

"  What  would  your  poor  husband  say  if 
he  were  alive  ?" 

Rosa  started,  as  if  he  h^d  touched  her 
with  a  hot  iron;  but  she  controlled  her- 
self. "  Think  of  Fasquale's  wife  and 
children !" 

She  looked  so  imploring,  that  the  syndic 
was  overcome  at  last,  and  took  the  money 
and  gave  her  a  receipt  for  it. 

**  How  do  you  send  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  arranged  in  his  infernal 
letter.  The  man  I  send  with  the  money  is 
to  go  to  the  Osteria  del  Pellicano,  two  nules 
on  the  Villa  d*Oro  road.  He  will  find  there 
a  man  who  will  show  him  a  receipt.  They 
will  leave  the  osteria  together,  and  at  a 
certain  distance,  my  man  will  give  the 
money  and  Fasquale  will  be  given  to 
him." 

**  Could  I  go  with  the  man  you  send  ?" 
asked  Rosa,  timidly.  All  her  reflections 
after  she  had  heard  of  Fasquale's  fate  had 
convinced  her  that  Satanello  was  Tonino, 
and  that  he,  and  he  alone,  knew  the  secret 
of  Maso's  disappearance.  She  thought  it 
probable  he  would  fetch  the  money  himself, 
and  she,  if  she  were  permitted  to  accompany 
the  syndic's  messenger,  \!f  ould  implore  him, 
for  the  sake  of  his  former  love  for  her  dead 
child,  to  tell  her  what  he  had  done  with 
Maso. 

The  syndic,  on  hearing  her  proposal, 
stai-ted  up  like  a  jack-in-the-boz. 

"  You  ?" 

"  I  want  to  ask  one  single  question  of 
the  man  who  takes  the  money." 

"  Bah !"  he  stifled  the  oath  that  rose  to 
his  lips ;  **  you  must  a*oss-examine  Fasquale 
himself,  if  you  want  news  of  the  brigands ;" 
he  spoke  with  a  rougher  accent  than  he 
had  used  hitherto ;  "  if  the  devils  saw  you, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  business ;  they 
would  murder  the  man  I  send  and  Fas- 
quale too,  and  carry  you  off;  what  sort  of 
a  ransom  would  they  ask  for  a  rich  hand- 


some woman  like  you,  do  you  think  ?"  The 
syndic  wondered  whether  Rosa  wished  to 
warn  her  husband,  for  he  now  felt  con- 
vinced  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
brigands,  was  perhaps,  indeed,  the  chief 
himself.  "  Good  Heaven !"  he  muttered, 
and  the  little  parched  pea  of  a  man  was 
nearly  crossing  himself  at  the  idea  as  he 
looked  at  Rosa's  pale  sad  face,  '*  what  utter 
fools  women  are." 

"  Here  is  your  receipt,"  he  said  onfc 
loud ;  "  but  I  take  the  money  on  the  condi- 
tion that  you  will  not  carry  out  yonr 
intention." 

Rosa  hung  her  head. 

"  Let  no  one  know  you  have  advanced 
the  money,  or  we  shall  have  half  the  village 
carried  off.  They  will  work  on  your  soft 
heart  as  people  dig  in  a  mine." 

"If  I  could  but  learn "  began  Rosa, 


but  she  checked  herself,  her  Borrows 
made  her  so  reticent. 

'*  Pst,  pst,  you  must  find  out  all 
want  firom  Fasquale." 

When  he  was  alone  Don  Yincenzo  drew 
bis  heavy  black  eyebrows  together,  and 
thought  and  thought,  and  smoked  several 
cigars,  and  finally  made  up  his  plans. 

With  the  aptitude  we  all  have  of  thinkbg 
ill  rather  than  well  of  our  fellow-creatnres, 
the  syndic  firmly  believed  that  Satanello 
himself  was  the  husband  of  the  handsome 
melancholy  widow  of  the  Belfry  Tower. 

He  called  up  a  gendarine,  gave  him  the 
ransom,  told  him  where  to  go,  and  ba^ie 
him,  on  his  life,  open  his  eyes  and  ears,  so 
as  to  obtain  on  the  road  every  possible 
information  which  might  eventually  he  of 
use.  He  then  wrote  in  cipher  to  Messina 
and  informed  the  prefect  he  had  found  a 
clue  by  which  he  believed  he  should  trace 
and  finally  capture  Satanello  himself.  He 
asked  for  more  soldiers,  but  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  excite  suspicion,  they  must  drop  in 
by  twos  and  threes  dressed  as  ordinary 
peasants.  He  was  convinced  that  he  should 
win  the  distinction  he  had  so  long  thirsted 
for,  and  if  he  did,  would  not  the  hour  and 
the  number  of  the  day  of  the  week,  and  of 
the  dayx)f  the  month,  be  lucky  numbers 
for  the  lottery  !  The  Belfiy  Tower  should 
be  watched  night  and  day,  and  as  soon  a3 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  had  arrived 
they  should  be  placed  so  as  to  surround  tlic 
house  and  guard  it.  The  fair  widow  should 
not  warn  her  husband,  if  it  wero  in  bis 
power  to  prevent  it. 
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H  IT  tBl  IDTBOB  or  "BOMOri  OKOIO^"  U. 

CBAFTGB  X.   ODB  ODEST. 

I  "  Yoo'tb  ft  fine  bam  here,"  observed  Mr. 
llaalererer.  "  Wby  yon.  might  plav  King 
John  in  such  a  bam  as  that ;  and  do  it 
irell,  too.  And  a  nice  farm-yard,  veiy  nice 
indeed ;  with  oxen,  eheep,  horses,  pigs, 
poultry,  and  all  complete.  I  like  a  &rm- 
jsrd;  not  that  I  know  mnch  abontsnch 
ifuDga.  I'm  a  Londoner ;  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  it;  London  bam.  The  birthplace  of 
UUton  and  Bjron  is  good  enongh  for  Fane 
UaDlererer.  Somehow  I  always  associate  a 
fum-yard  with  a  pantomime.  I  expect  to 
Wr  the  mosic  strike  np  and  to  see  Joey 
ion  on,  and  all  the  properties  change  to 
J  something  elBe.  I  can  see  there's  a  good 
Neil  to  be  done  with  a  &rm-yard  tiiat's  never 
I  been  thonghfc  of  yet  Qreat  sheep-breeding 
t  coDntj  this,  I  observe.  I  know  sheep  best 
\j  in  the  form  of  mntton ;  bat  even  in  that 
,'iunn  not  always  so  intimately  as  I  oonid 
'  ysb.  Touchstone,  I  remember,  has  some 
uiieresting  remarks  npon  sheep-breeding. 
I  played  Tonchstone  once,  fbr  my  benefit ; 
at  Stoke  Moggley,  I  think  it  was.  It  was 
^ccessfnl  altogether.  I  did  not  lose  more 
than  fifteen  and  six.  Very  fair  for  so  nn- 
dramatio  a  neighbourhood.  STow  thtre't  a 
fine  pig ;  if  he  conld  only  come  on  sqneak- 
iag  like  that,  onder  a  down's  arm,  what 
spplaose  he'd  get.  Bnt  I  suppose  he'll  be 
liiade  into  pork  or  bacon  as  bbe  case  may 
be,  and  never  know  the  pleasures  of  public 
life.  A  pig  'bom  to  blush  unseen  and 
'faste  his  sweetness' — no,  that's  not  quite 
the  right  word.  '  And  smelt  so  P  Pah  !' 
^fs  Hamlet,  and  throws  down  the  skull. 
Bat  with  all  his  faults  I  feel  I  could  love 
tbat  pig  if  be  came  before  me  in  the  form  of 


bam.  Like  many  human  beings,  a  pig  is 
more  dear  to  ns  when  dead  than  when 
alive.  For  this  pig,  however — he'll  die 
obscurely,  though  not  without  noise  per- 
haps, and  be  eaten  by  bampldns.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  meant  nothing  personal  by 
mj  mention  of  bnmpkinB.  They  make  a 
veiy  good  andienoe,  when  yon  can't  get. 
a  better.  You're  fond  of  the  play  p 
Tontb,  like  the  butterfly,  lores  the  lamps, 
usually." 

I  teld  him  that  I  bad  never  seen  a  play. 

"  Never!"  he  repeated,  with  a  look  of 

fitiftil  surprise.  "  But  how  should  jou  P 
'on're  off  our  line  of  march  hero.  And  the 
villages  are  so  scattered  we  ooold  hardly 
hope  for  a  paying  houso.  Bnt  all  things 
must  have  a  beginning.  You've  seen,  a 
player,  at  any  rate,  and  you  might  see  a 
worse  one,  although  I'll  own,  for  I'mmodest, 
you  might  see  a  better,  possibly." 

Onr  visitor  had  remained  a  day  or  two 
at  Uie  Down  Farm.  His  bnrt  had  some- 
what inflamed,  and  he  had  been  urged  te 
postpone  his  journey.  He  was  not  loth 
to  stay,  I  think.  Bat  be  perhaps  saflered 
more  than  he  cared  to  confess.  He  had  a 
light-hearted  jesting  way  with  him,  and  was 
inclined  to  make  light  of  his  troubles.  Xo 
doubt,  in  such  wise,  he  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering them  more  eodoiable.  He  was 
in  truth  an  acter,  always  acting ;  but  his 
faculty  of  investing  bis  circumstances  and 
situation  with  an  unreal  air  had  its  ad- 
vantages. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  engagement  at  Lock- 
port,"  he  said.  "  Bat  that's  no  great  matter, 
perhaps.  There's  never  muoh  done  at  Lock- 
port.  A  race-week  audience.  Pit  full  of 
jockeys  and  horse-dealers.  Betting  men  in 
the  boxes.  A  rabble  in  the  gallery.  And 
very  likely,  after  all,  the  ghost  wouldn't 
have  walked." 
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'*  Were  thej  going  to  play  Hamlet  ?"  I 
asked. 

He  laaghed. 

*'  Yon'ye  read  yonr  BbaJcespoaM,  I  see. 
Good  boy.  But  I  did  not  refer  to  *  buried 
Denmark/  I  meant  a  ghost  of  aootiier 
kiad,  tbat  abould  be  more  material  bat  often 
u  not.  It*s  a  way  we  have  of  saying  that 
tbere  is  '  no  treasury ;'  t^t  our  salaries  will 
not  be  paid  to  us.  Yes,  they  might  p]ay 
Hamlet,"  he  mused,  ^'evea  without  mo. 
Thay  are  capable  of  it.  But  I  pity  Shake- 
spearo  \  'TwHl  be  tiie  murder  of  Gonsago, 
indeed,  with  a  yengeance !" 

He  limped  about  tho  garden  and  ihe 
farm^yard,  leaning  upon  his  stick  or  upon 
my  shoulder.  I  found  him  most  amusing, 
though  I  failed  to  understand  all  he  said. 

"Yon  make  a  good  audience,"  he  ob- 
serv^ed  sometimes  with  a  laugh.  *'  I  should 
pky  all  the  better  if  I  oould  see  you  in  the 
pit.  It's  wonderful  how  a  friendly  &ce 
helps  one  on." 

And  then,  as  he  walked  with  difficulty — 
and  perhaps  in  his  manner  of  doing  this 
there  was  sometdiing  theatrical — ^he  likened 
himself  now  to  BelisariiiB,  and  now  to  King 
Lear.  In  the  latter  case  I  assumed  that  he 
had  cast  me  for  the  part  of  the  Fool.  It 
was  all  wonderfully  new  to  me.  I  oertainly 
thought  him  the  most  entertaining  and 
attractiye  person  I  had  ever  known. 

Kem  underrated  him :  was  jealous,  I  be- 
lieve, of  my  preferring  his  society  to  hers : 
and  she  was  quite  ill-natured  in  her  obser- 
vations  upon  a  certstn  paucity  of  body 
linen  that  characterised  his  wardrobe.  She 
accused  him  of  wearing  a  false-front*-what 
was  tben  called  a  ^*  didcy,"  and  contemptu- 
ously viewed  as  an  article  of  apparel.  Mr. 
Maaleverer  made  no  further  allusion  to  the 
trunks  which  he  had  previously  said  had 
been  sent  on  to  Lockport  before  him.  I 
have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trunks  had  no  real  existence,  and  that  such 
property  as  he  possessed  he  carried  with 
him  tied  up  in  the  cotton  handkerchief. 
During  his  stay  at  the  Down  Farm  he  was 
supplied  with  linen,  carefully  aired,  from 
my  uncle's  store. 

Still  I  found  Kem  anxious  to  listen  to  all 
our  visitor  said,  never  tired  of  contemplat- 
ing him,  and  altogether  much  entertained 
by  him,  though  she  tried  not  to  seem  so. 
She  still  cherished  doubts  as  to  his  social 
status,  and  disapproved  his  admission  to 
the  parlour  and  his  reception  as  a  guest. 
To  Beube  Mr.  Mauleverer  was  so  impene* 
tnible  a  mystery,  that  the  shepherd,  ap- 
parently in  despair,  withdrew  his  mind,  after 


Awhfle,  from  all  consideration  of  the  sob' 
jeo^  and  caught  his  sheep  as  preferabk 
•ociety,  om  Ihe  score  of  their  superior  b* 
telUgibiliif .  Indeed,  by  the  £eubi  servaoU 
genarally  the  actor  wm  proBOonoad  *'i 
quaer  quiat,"  and  there,  nm  tfacj  ea^ressA 
it,  "  ]i0t  bide." 

By  my  uncle  and  my  mother  Mr.  MaD> 
leverer  bad  been  besought  to  stay  in  simple 
kindliness  and  good  fiath.  It  was  sufficient 
for  tibmn  that  he  was  hurt  and  needed  rest 

Theee  had  been  no  question  of  withholdisg 
hospitalii^  from  Mr.  ManleTerer  by  reason 
of  nis  profession.     The  Down  Farm  wai 
almost  without  prejudice  on  the  subject  of 
plays  and  players.     Our  distriot  was  t« 
secluded,  and  its  inhabitants  too  dispersed, 
for  strolling  companies  ever  to  visit  us,  eren 
on  their  way  to  more  profitable  n^liboQr- 
hoods.     Some  va^e  belief  that  BxAg  ^ 
an  "idle  calling,*" no  doubt  we  hetf-t^t  i 
not  very  firmly,  on  account  of  our  imtc! 
absolute  knowledge  and  experience  on  tk 
subject.    Probably  had  choioe  been  posalile, 
my  mother  and  my  undo  would  both  b&^ 
preferred  their  guest's  fdlowing  some  other 
profession ;  but  scarcely  for  a  better  rewoQ « 
than  that  in  such  wise  he  would  have  bees 
a  more  comprehensible   person  to  i^eiB' 
My  uncle  in  times  long  past  had  once  or 
twice  visited  London,  and  had  seen  a  plsf 
or  two  acted ;  but  of  these  exhibitions  he  pre*  f 
served  but  faint  memories.     So,  altogether,  ^ 
Mr.  Mauleverer's  position    was  somewht  j 
that  of  a  marine  wrecked  upon  an  is W  ; 
of  friendly  and  innocent  natives.    He  vas  j 
to  them  as  a  creature  from  another  planed 
They  were  quite  content  to  bind  his  wounds,  , 
help  and  welcome  him  to  the  utmost  of  their , 
powa*,  and  to  persist  in  hospitable  offices 
so  long  as  he  made  them  no  ungenerons  i*- 
turn.     He  was  very  strange,   P^|^fj 
and    amasing  to  them ;  yet  he  intcTeste<i  i 
and  amused  them,  in  spite  of  tfiemselves.  i, 
and  so,   whik  he  abode  with  them,  wtf  j 
assured  of  handsome  treatment.  i 

To  do  Mr.  Mauleverer  justice,  he  strore 
his  best,  I  may  say  he  acted  his  best,  w  | 
commend  himself  to  the  fevour  of  his  hosts. 
He  assumed  a  marvellous  polish  of  ma^f' 
as  though  he  were  playing  a  noble  lord JB 
some  <^d  comedy.  He  called  my  rDoth^ 
"  Madam,"  and  bowed  reverently  whenerer 
he  addressed  her.  He  listened  to  her  ereiy 
remark  with  profound  attention.  ^^  ,  - 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  my  uncle's  rouiid  ^ 
with  extraordinary  grace;  ^^^^'^\l  q{ 
tinotion  even  attended  him  in  the  « 
sneezing  with  which  he  was  S^^^.^t^^J 
afflicted,  not  being  accustomed,  I  *^^^' 
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real  snnff.  And  then,  how  different  he  was 
to  Mr.  Bygrave !  What  a  flow  of  conver- 
sation be  possessed  !  The  swiftness  pf  its 
earreTit  swept  ns  all  along*  with  it.  He 
conld  talk  npon  any  subject  and  display 
interest  in  everything.  Now  he  was  chat- 
ting to  my  mother  about  her  knitting — she 
was  making  a  warm  petticoat  for  Jim 
Trackle's  wife,  to  be  ready  for  her  by  next 
trinter — now  he  was  deep  in  agricultural 
mysteries,  snbsoiling  and  the  rotation  of 
<Tops,  with  my  uncle.  What  did  it  matter 
tbat  be  knew  nothing  whatever  about  one 
subject  or  the  other  r  It  was  wonderfully 
pleasant  all  the  same.  And  what  a  fund 
oi*  anecdote  he  was  master  of!  He  had 
Mxpiuntance  with  all  the  topics  of  the  day, 
many  of  them  so  new,  or  so  recently  be- 
come old,  that  we  had  never  even  heard  of 
them.  He  had  been  in  London  within  the 
last  month,  and  it  was  clear  knew  that 
ffreat  city  intimately.  And  what  a  choice- 
iiess  of  diction,  a  richness  of  voice,  and 
above  all  what  a  play  of  features  he  pos- 
sessed !  The  way  in  which  he  sometimes 
Tfinked  at  me;  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
solemn  speeches,  was  quite  conmlsing,  it 
vaa  EC  humorous. 

It  was  curious,  I  have  often  thought  since, 
bow  quickly  he  appreciated  the  fact  that 
lie  was  dealing  with  simple  but  serious 
people,  to  whom  levity  was  distasteful  and 
jesting   unpleasant,  if   not    unintelligible. 
He  maintained  in  the  parlour  a  polished 
gravity  of  demeanour,  smiling  occasionally 
in  a  dignified,  composed  way,   but  never 
laughing  or  attempting  to  provoke  laughter. 
Yet  he  promptly  discerned  in  me  mirthful 
iiic\inings,  and  as  we  paced  the  garden  or 
the  fiann-yard,  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  fre- 
quently to  my  sense  of  the  comical :  strove, 
indeed,  in  a  very  pronounced  way  to  stir 
my  laughter,  and  certainly  succeeded. 

And  then  he  read  Shakespeare  to  ns; 
not  being  specifically  invited  to  undertake 
that  task,  nor  deliberately  proposing  it 
himself,  but  drifting  towards  it  by  mere 
accident.  Some  doubt  had  occuired  to 
bim,  he  said,  as  to  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  and 
did  we  happen  to  have  a  Shakespeare  in  the 
h^mseJ'  I  produced  the  volume.  He  read 
«kloud  a  few  lines,  closed  the  book;  re- 
opened it ;  read  from  it  again ;  and  at  last 
by  a  gradual  process  he  arrived  at  &vour- 
ing  us  with  systematic  ;recitations  firom  the 
poet.  We  were  all  gratified,  I  think.  I 
'was  delighted,  I  know.  tAnd  I  could  hear 
that  Eem  was  listening  at  the  keyhole. 
Indeed,  I  opened  the  door  suddenly  and 
discoTered  her  on  the  door-mat,  with  the 


larger  portion  of  her  apron  crowded  info 
her  mouth,  as  though  by  such  a  proceeding 
her  sense  of  hearing  was  somehow  inten- 
sified. I  thought  his  efforts  quite  trium- 
phant. Of  course,  Mr.  Bygrave,  whether 
in  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  was  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  him. 
He  was  pompous  perhaps ;  his  facial  move- 
ments might  have  been  called  grimacing 
by  ill-natured  critics ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing ventriloquial  about  his  strange  and 
rapid  diversity  of  intonation.  Still  it  was 
very  interesting.  He  made  me  start,  and  my 
skin  change  suddenly  to  *'  goose-flesh  "  aU 
over,  with  a  sense  of  an  icicle  being  slipped 
down  my  back,  when  he  introduced  the 
ghost  I  How  sepulchral  was  his  speech  1 
A  rush  of  cold  dank  air  as  from  a  newly 
opened  tomb  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 

I  was  distressed  that  my  mother  and  my 
uncle  were  not  more  enthusiastic  in  their 
recognition  of  Mr.  Mauleverer's  exertions. 
But  they  were  not  given  at  any  time  to 
much  fervour  of  expression.  The  reader 
seemed  content,  and  smiled  with  self-ap- 
proval, as  he  dabbed  his  moist  forehead  in 
the  pauses  of  his  performance.  And  cer- 
tainly by  their  stillness  and  their  air  of 
attention  and  surprise,  they  rendered  him 
a  degree  of  homage ;  though  I  remembered 
that  once  my  uncle  had,  with  much  the 
same  expression  of  face,  contemplated  a 
dancing  dog  exhibiting  in  Steepleborough 
market-place.  But  Mr.  Mauleverer  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced. 
He  had  possibly  suffered  now  and  then,  in 
the  course  of  his  career,  from  listless  and 
unsympathetic  auditors. 

He  continued  to  cut  black  shades.  My 
mother  thought  my  uncle's  portrait  unmis- 
takable. He  held  hers  to  be  decidedly 
&ithful.  Each  forbore  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  his  or  her  own  silhouette,  I  noticed. 
And  then  Mr.  Mauleverer  gave  me  my  first 
lessons  in  drawing. 

COiPTSB  XI.   A  TBKITEB  PABTIVO. 

Some  taste  or  disposition  for  art  I  waa- 
abeady  conscious  of  possessing  ;  but  it  had 
scarcely  found  outlet  or  expression,  save  in 
certain  rude  drawings  executed  with  a 
lump  of  our  native  chalk  upon  a  tarred 
barn-door,  or  in  dim  designs  scratched  upon 
blotting-paper  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
Latin  exercises.  Now  I  obtained  a  measure 
of  methodical  instruction  from  Mr.  Mau- 
leverer, and  what  was  perhaps  even  more 
precious,  encouragement  and  applause.  He 
was  unused  to  teaching,  he  stated ;  yet 
he  had  skill  as  a  master:  instructing  by 
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"  You  are  not  happy  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  grateful,"  he  said.  '*  Happiness 
is  never  where  we  stand ;  hut  always  in  the 
distance —on  the  horizon.  We  may  not  reach 
it ;  hat  we  needs  must  trayel  towards  it. 
And  then,  the  country  is  pleasant,  pictu* 
risque,  salubrious,  I  don't  doubt  it,  and  its 
yictualling  arrangements  are  most  amplel; 
but  it  sends  me  to  sleep,  it  numbs  me.  I 
gain  too  much  flesh  here— I  have  increased 
a  stone's  weight,  my  waistcoat  '  plims,'  as 
your  local  word  has  it.  I  have  already  a 
corpulent  inclining  that  Biay  unfit  me  for 
the  slimmer  heroes.  It  must  be  cheeked, 
by  toil,  possibly  even  by  privation.  Your 
B^ong  beer  offers  potent  charms ;  yet  must 
I  part  from  it.  Besides,  I  must  put  money 
in  my  purse.  I  shall  need  it;  indeed,  I 
have  always  needed  it.  Genius  is  but  gold 
in  the  ore ;  one  must  display  and  manipu- 
late it  to  obtain  coin  and  small  change  for 
it." 

Then  I  put  in  execution  a  plan  I  had 
secretly  ocmceived. 

*'  Let  me  help  you,  Mr.  Maulever«r,"  I 
said.  I  produced  my  three  sovereigns,  the 
gift  of  Lord  Overbury. 

^'  Bless  the  boy,"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
more  natural  air  than  was  usual  with  him. 
"Why  how  did  you  come  by  so  much 
money  ?"  He  weighed  the  coins  in  his 
palm  and  examined  them.  "  Genuine  gold 
as  I'm  alive."  Then  he  asked  suddenly : 
**  You've  never  stolen  them  P  Pardon  me. 
I  am  sure  you  have  not.  But  the  sight  of 
so  much  money  is  disturbing." 

"  It's  my  own — all  my  own,"  I  said,  my 
face  burning  as  I  spoke.  And  I  told  him 
very  briefly  my  adventure  at  the  Dark 
Tower. 

*'  I  would  I  had  been  there^"  he  observed. 
"Lord  Overbury?" 

"  You  know  him  ?" 

"  No.  But  I  have  heard  his  name,  in  coib- 
nexion  with — I  scarce  know  what  at  this 
moment.     And  he  gave  yon  these  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it's  a  secret.  No  one  knows  it 
except  Kem,  and  she'll  never  tell.     Kem's 
always  true  to  me.     Please  take  them.     I 
don't  want  them,  indeed  I  don't.     I'd  so 
much  rather  that  you  took  them." 

"  Generous  boy!"  he  said,  musingly, 
looking  now  at  me  and  now  at  the  money. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

I  told  him. 

"  And  you've  no  fisbther  living  ?" 

"  No." 

He  covered  his  &ce  with  his  hand.  I 
thought  that  he  was  lost  in  thought,  until 
I  detected  that  he  was  still  observing  me 


through  his  fingers.  His  nose,  I  recollect, 
looked  rather  red  from  contrast  with  big 
diamond  ring  which  was  touching  it.  In 
the  same  way  the  jewel  gained  new  bril- 
liance. 

''  No,"  he  said  at  length,  throwing  back 
his  head  and  waving  his  arms  iu  the  air. 
"  I'll  not  rob  the  young  and  the  orphan. 
Perish  the  thought.  Tempt  me  not^  Duke. 
Take  back  the  money,  my  brave  boy." 

And  he  turned  from  me.  I  implored  him 
anew ;  assured  him  that  the  money  was  mj 
own  to  do  what  I  would  with,  that  he  vas 
not  robbing  me — that  it  was  a  cruel  word 
to  use.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  I 
felt  sadly  disappointed. 

He  took   leave  of  my  unde  and  mj 
mother  in  the  most  polite  way.     In  graces 
ful  terms  he  thanked  them  again  aod  agaio 
for  the  hospitality  they  had  extended  t» 
him;  entreated  my  mother  to  charge ium  ^ 
with  any  commission  she  might  desntfi  j 
have  executed  in  London,  then  or  at  »! 
future  time;  letters,  he  said,  addreeeedU) 
him  at  the  Bed  Bull  Tavern,  Vinega^yari 
Drury-lane,  almost  invariably  reached  him- 
He  promised  that  he  would  certaiolj  call 
to  pay  his  reapects  should  chance  ever  lu^  I 
bring  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Ftir* 
rington — that  if  he  was  ever,  indeed,  withis 
twenty  miles  of  the  Down  l^arm,  he  would  ^ 
most  certainly  visit  it,  and  renew  one  of  | 
the  most  pleasant  friendships — if  he  miglit  j 
presume  to  onploy  the  term — he  might?' 
he  was  charmed  indeed — that  he  had  ever  j 
formed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Then,  with  his  little  bundle  of  clothes , 
tied  up  in  the  coloured  cotton  handker- 
chief, which  Kem  had  washed  and  ironed 
for  him — not  before  it  needed  that  process 
— and  shouldering  his  rough,  knotted 
walking-stiok,  he  quitted  the  farm-house, 
pausing  a  moment  to  smile  final  adieus, 
and  wave  his  battered  white  hat  to  mj 
mother,  who  stood  at  the  window  watching 
his  departure.  „ 

"  A  gratifying  exit,  skilfully  executed, 
he  said  with  a  self-«pproving  smile  and  a 
toss  of  his  head  as  he  strode  across  the 
elastic  down  in  his  thin  shoes. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  the  high-road  to 
Dripford,  so  that  there  might  be  no  danger 
of  his  again  departing  from  his  p^th.  ^ 
confess  that  I  was  anxious  to  see  as  mncfl 
of  my  friend  as  I  possibly  could,  and  ffa* 
loth  to  part  from  him.  . 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  my  young  fnf^* 
never  fear,"  he  said  to  cheer  me,  for  indeed 
my  depression  was  very  evident.    "  I  '^^^* 
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that  we  BbaJl — ^I  feel  tliat  we  sliall.  The 
Tvorld's  but  a  small  place  after  all ;  we're 
for  ever  mnning  SLg&inkt  those  we  never 
expected  to  see  again,  sometimes,  indeed, 
those  we  hoped  never  to  see  again.  I  have 
even  enconntered,  in  Lambeth,  a  landlady 
I  had  lefl  in  Cornwall.  I  owed  her  money, 
she  said.  It  was  possibly  true.  I  do  owe 
isoney,  now  and  then — often  indeed.  Trifles 
that  I  leave  nndischareed,  now  from  pnre 
fargetfalness  ;  now,  and  perhaps  more  often, 

:  .^om  lack  of  means.     We  shall  meet  again. 

f  lij  circumstances  may  have  changed.  I 
may  have  risen  to  fame  and  prosperity.  But 
to  yon  I  shall  be  ever  the  same.  1  am  withont 
Mse  pride.     I  shall  always  remember  the 

^  friends  who  showed  kindness  to  me  in  my 
bonr  of  need.  Here  we  part.  No,  not  a 
step  farther,  my  yonng  friend ;  I  remember 
your  hdj  mother's  instmctions.  Here  is 
the  high-road  8tret<;hing  out  plain  and  clear 
before  me.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you. 
Go  on  with  yonr  books.  Study  assiduously 
under  the  exemplary  Bygrave.  Be  a  good 
nephew  to  yonr  uncle,  a  son  worthy  of  your 
mother.  And  so  again :  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  yon." 

I  He  dabbed  his  eyes  with  his  handker- 
'  chief;  bat  I  do  not  feel  snre  that  he  was 

crying.     I  know  I  was. 

The  white  high-road  parted  ns  as  though 
it  had  been  a  gnlf.  I  began  to  retrace  my 
steps.  By  chance  I  turned  to  look  after 
binL  He  had  stopped ;  he  was  waving  his 
hand  to  me — ^beckoning — ^he  had  forgotten 
something;  had  yet  more  last  words  to 
speak  to  me.     Eagerly  I  ran  to  him. 

**  I  have  jnst  remembered,"  he  said, 
^*  that  the  coach  flare  to  London  from  Drip- 

II  ford  is  of  considerable  amount ;  beyond, 
indeed,  the  sum  I  c£»Ty  with  me.  A 
draft  Txpon  my  bankers  in  town  wonld  pro- 
bahly  not  be  accepted  by  the  coachman. 

i\  You  spoke  to  me  but  a  little  while  back  of 
pecuniary  assistance.  Three  sovereigns  I 
think  were  distinctly  mentioned.  I  declined 
them,  not  rudely,  1  trust,  bnt  still  decisively. 
In  these  cases,  however,  second  thonghts 
are  often  best.  If  you  happen  now  to  hare 
about  yon *' 

Delisted  I  thrust  the  money  into  his 
hand. 

"  A  thonsand  thanks.  I  shall  never  forget 
yonr  kindness.  You  will  not  mention  the 
matter,  I  am  snre  P  No,  of  course  not.  Still 
some  acknowledgment  is  dne  to  yon.  Nay, 
I  insist  npon  it.  Take  this,  my  young 
friend,  and  once  more,  bless  yon  and  good- 
bye."   And  he  hurried  on  his  way. 

Ho  had  given  me  a  crumpled  scrap  of 
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paper  taken  from  a  greasy  pocket-book  he 
carried  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  I  scarcely 
looked  at  it  nntil  he  was  ont  of  sight.  Then 
I  found  that  upon  it  was  written  in  rather 
faded  characters,  "  Mr.  Fane  Mauleverer's 
Benefit.  Admit  ■  and  party  to  a  Private 
Box."  No  date  was  specified  ;  nor  was  the 
name  of  any  theatre  mentioned.  It  was 
not  a  document  of  mnch  worth. 

As  I  re-en  tiered  the  kitchen  Kem  said  to 
me :  "  Old  Mrs.  HuUock's  been  over  here 
from  Bulborough.  She  teHs  me  she  once 
lost  a  main  heap  of  things  when  the  players 
went  through  the  village,  years  ago.  So 
I've  been  connting  the  tea-spoons.  They're 
all  right.  Please  God  the  linen  may  prove  the 
same.  But  I  had  a  terrible  lot  of  washing 
ont  drying  on  the  fuz  bushes." 

I  was  much  disgusted  by  her  suspicions 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Manleverer.  I  vouched 
for  his  honesty. 

"  Maybe,"  said  Kem.  "  But  he  was 
terrible  short  of  shirts." 


THE  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 


If  the  Sun  were  a  living  Sphynx,  who 
amused  himself  by  proposing  enigmas, 
perplexing  the  learned  while  the  unlearned 
give  them  up  in  despair,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed better  than  he  has  done  of  late.*  The 
last  few  years  have  been  crowded  with 
solar  enigmas. 

Spectral  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
Sun,  though  composed  of  materials  in'  the 
T»ftiTi  part  identical  with  those  possessed 
both  by  the  fixed  stars  and  the  Earth, 
has,  nevertheless,  something  else  in  him, 
some  unknown  substance  which  we  cannot 
identify.  What  is  this  substance  which  we 
don't  know  as  yet  ?  Whereabouts  are  the 
metallic  vapours,  of  whose  existence  in  him 
we  are  assured  ?  Why  is  he  wrapped  and 
swathed  in  swaddling  -  clothes  of  almost 
pure  hydrogen?  Why  do  flames  of  hy- 
drogen mount  with  marvellous  rapidity  to 
incredible  heights  all  round  about  him? 
Are  they  eruptions  of  gas  from  the  central 
mass  ?  Are  they  dissipated  in  space  ?  or 
do  they  return  to  the  interior  to  undergo  a 
second  expulsion  ?  And  the  Spots  on  the 
Sun — ^what  axe  they  ? 

Previous  to  the  scfventeenth  century, 
astronomers  knew  nothing  about  the  Spots, 
and  would  have  rejected  any  suspicion  of 
their  existence  as  the  craziest  of  heresies. 


*  See  All  tbb  Ykab  Bouitd,  New  SerieB,  vol.  ix. 
p.  620. 
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They  liked  an  easy  time  of  it,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  they  had  it.  What  good 
was  there  in  disturbing  established  ideas  ? 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  from  the  most 
traditional  antiquity,  has  the  Sun  ever  al- 
tered his  behaviour?  Has  he  not  punc- 
tually warmed  and  illamined  the  world  in 
the  very  same  mode  and  measure  ?  The 
variations  of  the  seasons  are  a  different 
affair ;  but  they,  too,  are  regular  in  their 
occurrence,  and  are  explicable  by  celestial 
geometry.    What  would  we  have  more  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  earthly  flames  and 
fires  also  h'ght  and  warm  us ;  but  not  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Sun.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  obliged  to  feed  those  fires  and 
flames.  A  strike  of  Welsh  miners  or 
London  gasmen  soon  reminds  us  of  our 
dependence,  and  of  the  ephemeral  nature 
of  all  earthly  furnaces;  whereas  the  sun, 
invariable,  inextinguishable,  receives  no 
visible  fuel  from  without.  He  shines, 
therefore,  it  -was  concluded,  of  himself,  in 
virtue  of  his  own  proper  essence,  which 
differs  completely  from  that  of  the  objects 
around  us.  And  as  the  case  is  the  same 
with  the  stars,  which  shone  on  Mr.  Dar^ 
win*s  early  progenitors  as  they  shine  on  us, 
it  was  inferred  that  they  are  all,  together 
with  the  Sun,  formed  of  a  special  element, 
far  superior  to  the  four  vulgar  elements 
with  which  we  are  familiarised  on  earth. 

It  always  requires  considerable  courage 
to  avow  a  belief  differing  from  that  of 
one's  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
piteously  pleads,  "  We  shall  not,  I  hope, 
disparage  the  resurrection  of  our  Redeemer 
if  we  say  that  the  Sun  doth  not  dance  on 
Easter  Day.  And  though  we  would  wil- 
lingly assent  unto  any  sympathetic  exulta- 
tion, yet  cannot  conceive  therein  any  more 
than  a  tropical  expression."  It  is  easy  for 
us,  now,  to  take  the  "  fifth  element"  and  its 
immutability  to  be  no  more  than  ''a  tropical 
expression"  for  an  unknown  quantity  of 
unknown  conditions ;  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  even  the  dons  of 
science  were  obliged  to  be  cautious.  The 
doctrine  of  an  unchangeable  firmament  was 
so  strong  that  not  even  the  appearance  of 
a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Serpent- 
arius  could  shake  it.  The  first  serious 
blow  was  given  by  the  discovery,  about 
1611,  of  Spots  on  the  Sun,  through  the 
agency  of  a  revolutionary  instrument,  the 
perspicellum  Batavum,  wnich  modem  men 
name  telescope. 

The  study  of  the  Spots  by  Fabricius, 
Galileo,  and  Scheiner,  enabled  those  astro- 
nomers to  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of 


a  theory.     But  their  advance  was  slow; 
observations  of  the  Sun  were  dangerous  to 
eyesight.     In  vain  did  Kepler  contract  tbe 
opening  of  his  telescope  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  place  colonred  glass  between  the  | 
eve-glass  and  his  eye ;  even  a  rapid  peep  at  f 
the  solar  disc  caused  a  painful  dinmess  of 
vision  which  did  not  immediately  pass  awaj. 
Besides  which,  the  instruments  of  that  daj 
were  too  weak  to  allow  observers  to  do 
more  than  follow  the  motions  of  the  spok 
But  it  was  soon  seen  that  those  spots  were 
part  of  the  Sun  himself,  turning  with  liim, . 
on  an  axis,  in  five  or  six  and  twenty  days,  | 
absolutely  as  mountains  and  lakes  fomj 
part  of  the  Earth,  turning  with  it  in  four ' 
and  twenty  hours.  r, 

The  Sun,  then,  is  not  immovahle.  He 
has  a  movement  of  rotation  from  West  to .. 
East.     He  is  neither  more  nor  less  ihm  jj 
material  globe,  like  our  own,  brongi^  ^ 
and  maintained  in,  an  incandescent  Etate  | 
by  unknown  causes. 

Gralileo,  who  did  not  study  long  (foryery 
good  reasons)  the  newly-discovered  spots 
on  the  Sun,  believed  that  they  all  mored 
(revolving  with  the  Sun)  with  exactly  the 
same  velocity ;  and  thence  conclnded  tliat 
they  lie  upon,  or  belong  to,  the  actnal  sor- 
face  of  the  Sun.  Scheiner,  on  the  contrarr 
— and  this  is  important  to  note — ^mamtam^ 
that  their  progress  across  the  Sun's  disc  is 
not  equal,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  I 
attached  or  adherent  to  the  Sun  itself.  ^ 
1613,  Kepler  wrote,  "  The  spots  not  only 
do  not  move  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  but 
they  have  not  exactly  the  same  velocitj' 
Consequently,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
surface  of  the  Sun,  although  they  are  not 
separated  from  it  by  a  distance  perceptible 
to  our  vision.  For  these  reasons,  and  be- ' 
cause  the  spots  sometimes  appear  and  some- 1 
times  disappear,  because  they  open  wider ' 
and  contract  here  and  there  with  striking 
changes  of  shape,  it  is  manifest  that  tbej . 
must  be  something  analogous  to  the  clonds  i 
of  our  Earth,  which  clouds  have  a  move- 1 
ment  of  their  own,  differing  more  or  less  | 
from  the  Earth's  rotation."  ' 

Modem  astronomers  had  long  disagreed 
respecting  the  time  of  the  Sun's  revolution  | 
on  his  axis.  In  1841,  the  late  Monsienr 
Langier,  of  the  Paris  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  i 
undertook  a  long  series  of  observations  or 
the  solar  spots.  Instead  of  confining  bina^" 
to  one  or  two  spots  of  long  duration,  heoe- 
termined  to  observe  a  great  number  of  spo^ 
selected  in  regions  of  both  the  hemisphe^ 
as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  P^'^  ' 
The  idea  turned  out  a  happy  one.    "  ^ 
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struck  Laogier  tlie  most  in  the  course  of 
Lis  researches,  was  the  proof  of  a  fact, 
more  than  suspected,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Scheiner,  but  completely  neglected  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  spots  have 
cot  the  same  velocity  of  rotation.  Each 
spot,  according  to  its  position,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent time  of  revolution.  They  have  also 
other  proper  movements  of  their  own,  by 
which  they  approach,  or  recede  from,  eacn 
other.  It  is,  as  Langier  told  his  friends, 
as  if  each  zone  of  the  Sun's  photosphere 
had  a  special  movement  of  its  own. 

Now,  results  like  these   cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  inaccuracies  of  observation.  The 
rot&tions  of  the  different  zones  observed  by 
Langier  vary  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
six  days,  middng  a  difference  of  two  whole 

days,  whilst  the  errors  to  be  expected 
fpom  isolated  results  furnished  by  each 
spot  taken  singly,  scarcely  exceed  three 
or  /bar  hours.  But  at  that  time,  Sir  W. 
Herschell's  hypothesis  of  a  set  of  different 
atmospheres  overlying  the  Sun  still  re- 
tained firm  hold  of  the  scientific  mind.  It 
was  everywhere  received  and  taught  as  a 
doctrine  about  whose  truth  there  could  be 
no  question.  Langier,  doubtless  through 
deference  to  opinions  universally  adopted, 
did  not  publish  his  Memoir,  but  merely 
gave  the  principal  results. 

Nevertheless,  these  were  enough  to  show 
that  the  question  of  sun-spots  contained  a 
mine  of  unexplored  phenomena ;  as  well  as 
that,  to  obtain  possession  of  novel  £Ekcts,  a 
gr^t  number  of  spots,  selected  in  the 
inost  opposite  regions  of  the  solar  globe, 
iiinst  be  submitted  to  strict  observation, 
^i"-  Carrington  did  so,  day  by  day,  noting 
^^  variations  of  shape,  their  mode  of 

groTiping^    and    their    geographical  —  or 

^ther  Uieir   hi&liographical— distribution. 

^^7>  he  desired  to  continue  this  patient 
study dnring  a  whole  sun-spot  period; 
"^  is,  for  eleven  years.  It  sometimes 
I^J^es  a  good  slice  out  of  the  Ufe  of  a  man 
to  advance  astronomical  knowledge  only 
*^f  a  step.  But  he  completely  established 
"le  close  connexion  between  the  proper 
^ovements  of  the  spots  in  longitude  (from 
W^est  to  East)  and  their  situation  with 
jespeot  to  the  Sun's  equator.  It  may  be 
]m  enounced :  The  rotation  of  the  spots 
^  slower  in  proportion  as  their  latitude  is 
greater;  in  other  words,  the  further  the 
^Pota  are  from  the  Sun's  equator,  and, 
consequently,  the  nearer  they  are  to  his 
poles,  the  slower  do  they  revolve  round  the 
^  of  the  Sun. 

Monaieur  Faye — ^whose  masterly  Notice 


is  our  text-book — renders  ample  justice 
to  Mr.  Carrington 's  Observations  of  Solar 
Spots,  London,  1863,  remarking  the  au- 
thor's complete  independence  of  any  pre- 
conceived idea.  It  is  c|*  pure  and  simple 
adherence  to  facts  and  observations,  united 
with  a  scrupulous  care  to  put  the  reader  in 
the  way  of  following  out  any  researches 
of  his  own.  It  gives  a  complete  history  of 
the  solar  spots  during  seven  years,  thereby 
marking  an  epoch  in  science,  and  serving 
as  a  model  for  all  who  wish  to  labour  in 
this  direction.  Of  theories  Mr.  Carrington 
is  sparing.  He  seems,  however,  inclined 
to  adhere  to  two  hypotheses  then  in  vogue 
— Sir  John  Herschell's  and  Dr.  Mayer's. 

Dr.  Mayer's  Meteoric  Theory  of  the  Sun 
has  already  been  propounded  in  these 
pages.*  Tyndall  received  it,  if  not  with 
complete  acceptance,  at  least  with  great 
favour.  Its  upshot  is,  that  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  is  maintained  by  the  constant  falling 
into  it  of  meteoric  bodies,  not  through  the 
fuel  they  supply  to  combustion,  but  from 
the  heat  developed  by  the  shock  —  or 
rather  their  stoppage — ^by  the  conversion 
of  their  velooiiy  into  heat.  The  theory  is 
beautifully  and  ingeniously  philosophical, 
if  it  were  true.  Monsieur  Faye  meets  it 
with  the  fatal  objection  that  the  swarms  of 
meteors  which  might  thus  feed  the  fire,  do 
not  fall  into  it  (unless  very  rarely),  but 
revolve  round  it,  like  the  comets,  escaping 
after  their  perihelia,  although  they  may  go 
near  enough  to  singe  their  wings. 

Mayer's  theory  elbowed  its  way  to  the 
fr*ont  all  the  more  easily  in  consequence  of 
the  ignorance  or  indifierence  of  his  prede- 
cessors, who,  very  curious  to  make  out,  or 
rather  guess,  the  nature  of  the  Sun's  spots, 
scarcely  troubled  themselves  about  the 
mode  of  production  of  his  light  and  heat. 
Nobody  cudgelled  his  brains  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  Sun's  mysterious  constancy, 
which  had  struck  all  antiquity  as  a  super- 
natural fact.  Speculations  on  this  subject 
were  so  rare  and  barren,  that  men  were 
content  with  Wilson's  and  Herschell's  con- 
ception of  a  cold  and  habitable  nucleus 
gapped  and  surrounded  with  a  thin  and 
shallow  photosphere,  in  which  was  concen- 
trated the  immense  and  incessant  produc- 
tion of  light  and  heat.  Mayer's  hypothesis 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  less  repug- 
nant to  possibility  and  common  sense. 

By  measuring  the  parallax  of  a  few  fixed 
stars,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
do  so,  astronomers  have  obtained  a  tole- 

•  See  All  tbb  Ykar  Bovhd,  Fint  Series,  voL  xiii., 
p.  636 
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rably  precise  idea  of  their  enormous  dis- 
tance. By  Btndyiug  the  motions  of  double 
siars,  they  have  ascertained  that  those 
movements  are  governed  by  attraction. 
And,  thirdly,  by  combining  those  two 
notions,  they  have  made  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  mass  of  the  stars  so  wedded 
together.  Now,  those  masses  have  always 
been  found  comparable  in  magnitude  to 
tlmt  of  the  Sun ;  which  is  a  new  and  cer- 
tain confirmation  of  the  familiar  belief  that 
our  Sun  is  only  a  star  like  the  others,  and 
that  the  stars  are  suns. 

But  the  stars  or  the  suns,  whichever  we 
please  to  call  them,  are  the  only  heavenly 
bodies  which  shine  with  their  own  proper 
light.  Planets  or  satellites,  whoso  mass  is 
imperceptible  in  comparison  with  their  oor- 
respondmg  sun  (in  our  system  at  least),  do 
not  emit  either  light  or  heat  of  their  own 
in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Is  there  no 
connexion  between  these  two  qualities 
which  are  special  to  suns;  namely,  the 
faculty  of  shining,  and  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  mass  ? 

On  Earth,  a  small  quantity  of  light  and 
heat  is  developed  by  the  fall  of  aerolites, 
bolides,  and  shooting-stars  into  our  atmo- 
sphere. Those  bodies,  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  in  space,  meet  our  globe  with  a 
velocity  of  several  miles  per  second.  Their 
impact  produces  luminous  heat.  Not  long 
since,  the  Times  newspaper,  under  the  head- 
ing of  Stunned  by  a  Meteor,  described  balls 
of  fire,  like  large  stars,  &lling  into  the  sea 
like  splendid  fireworks.  It  appeared,  the 
men  said,  as  if  something  were  passing 
swiftly,  and  met  with  the  obstruction  of 
the  vessel  and  burst.  The  decks  of  tiie  ship 
were  covered  with  cinders,  which  crushed 
under  the  sailors'  feet  as  they  walked. 

Why  should  not  the  same  thing  happen 
to  the  Sun  and  the  stars?  In  virtue  of 
their  superior  mass,  they  would  draw 
towards  them  all  the  loose  materials  dis- 
persed within  their  sphere  of  attraction. 
The  velocity  of  meteors  so  falling  on  them 
would  be  enormous,  and  the  light  and 
heat  developed  would  correspond.  These 
latter  are  calculable,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  aerolites  would  sufBce  to  supply  the 
solar  radiation. 

The  idea  is  excellent.  But  a  theory, 
said  Fontenelle,  is  like  a  mouse.  It  wriggles 
itself  through  one  hole,  and  then  through 
another.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  hole  too 
small  for  it,  it  can  get  no  further,  and 
is  caught  at  once.  So  may  a  hypothesis 
pass  the  ordeal  of  sereral  tests ;  but  if  one 
tight  fact  comes  and  contradicts  it,  the 
hypothesises  progress  is  hopelessly  stopped. 


Such  seems  to  be  the  &te  of  Mayer's  pro- 
duction of  light  and  heat  by  hammering 
the  Sun  with  aerolites.  As  already  re. 
marked,  his  machinery  does  not  in  fact 
come  into  play.  Shooting-stars  reTolre 
round  the  cun,  instead  of  falling  into  it. 
We  now  know  a  hundred  swarms  of  meteors 
which  the  Earth  encounters  in  her  orbit: 
thousands  of  them  doubtless  exist  without 
ever  crossii^  our  annual  path.  But  nothing 
proves  that  they  ever  reach  the  Snn. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  becomes  of  Mayer's 
solar  theory,  his  views  on  the  dispersion  of 
energy  in  the  universe  remain  a  great 
acquisition  to  science. 

The  question  of  the  solar  spots  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  Since  Sdieiner's  and 
Gralileo's  days,  plenty  of  theories  have  bees 
put  forth ;  but  respecting  the  capital  point 
— whether  the  spots  belong  to  the  photo- 
sphere or  not — ^the  same  uncertain^  sod 
contradiction  existed  in  1805  as  in  161S, 
some  af&rming  that  the  spots  are  cavioSi 
others  that  they  ave  douds.  The  only 
point  on  which  they  agreed  was  the  ex- 
istence, around  the  Sun,  of  an  enonnons 
atmosphere  like  our  own. 

It  is  now  established,  if  only  bv  a  carefo] 
examination  of  Mr.  Oarrington  s  obserTB- 
tions,  that  the  spots  are  not  donds,  btit 
holes,  and  holes  of  no  trifling  depth,  being 
(although  not  absolutely  invariable)  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiify  milA 
deep.  It  farther  comes  out  ^Siat  the  at- 
mosphere attributed  to  the  Sun  has  do 
existence ;  for,  if  it  did  exist,  it  would  re- 
fract light  to  a  sensible  degree.  Father 
Secohi,  one  of  the  warmest  partisans  of  tbe 
solar  refiraction,  on  attempting  to  verify  it, 
found  it  imperceptible.  The  Sun  has  no 
atmosphere,  in  the  accepted  meaning  ^ 
the  word.  But  spectral  analysis  has  t^<i 
us  what  really  ejnsts  instead  of  it-  ^* 
now  kmow,  and  can  observe,  the  flOIn^ 
what  thin  stratum  of  incandescent  hydroges 
which  overlies  the  photosphere.  It  ^^ 
sembles  anything  but  an  atmosphere,  being 
a  oonf  used  assemblage  of  protuberances,  (J 
rather  flames,  darting  in  all  directions  with 
incredible  velocity,  and  assuming  forffls 
of  a  capriciousness  which  defies  all  com- 
parison. 

Amongst  the  clifficuliaes  attached  to  the 
spots,  are  the  slight  movements  by  vw* 
they  approach  or  recede  from  the  San^ 
equator.  On  the  cloud  hypothesis,  tb^y 
did  not  fkil  to  be  attributed  to  the  ajjtion 
of  trade- winds.  Here,  again,  the  stndy  o. 
facts  destroyed  the  pretenfled  analogy 
Those  movements  are  simple  oecillatioD^; 
occurring    slowly    between   very  narrovv 
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limits,  and  not  continually  progressive 
movements.  Moreover,  the  movements  are 
not  common  to  all  the  spots  of  one  and 
the  same  zone.  So  far  from  that,  it  often 
happens  that  one  ont  of  two  neighbonring 
spots  will  recede  slightly  from  the  eqnator, 
while  the  other  is  approaching  it. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  spots  is  as 
mrions  as  nnexpected.     It  often  happens 
that  a  spot  breaks  np,  and  so  gives  birth  to 
a  gronp  or  rather  a  file  of  spots.     The  pho- 
tosphere, or  the  inner  edge  of  the  penumbra, 
seems  to  shoot  out  a  luminous  bridge  across 
the  spot,  and  to  cut  it  in  two.     Soon,  the 
two  spots   so  formed  separate  from  each 
other  and  become  independent.     Now,  Mr. 
Carringion's  drawings  and  measurements 
show  that  it  is  usually  ^e  first  segment, 
that  Tvioeh  lies  most  in  advance  in  the 
directwn  of  the  solar  rotation,  which  de- 
taches itself  from  the  other  in  virtue  of  a 
very  decided  movement.     By-and-bye  that 
movement  ceases,  leaving  the  new  spot  to 
foUow  the  usual  behaviour  of  all  the  others. 
This  apparently  inexplicable  phenomenon 
is  owing  to  a  very  simple  cause.     From 
Mr.  Carrington'a  valuable  series  of  obser- 
vations, persevered  in  for  seven  long  years, 
we  learn  that  there  are  transitory  spots  and 
durable  spots.     The  one  show  themselves 
month  after  month,  when  the  hemisphere  on 
which  they  occur  presents  itself  to  us ;  the 
others  last  for  a  few  days,  and  then  vanish. 
Nor  are  they  indifferently  situated  on  the 
Sun.      The  durable  spots   scarcely   show 
themselves  elsewhere  than  between  eight 
and  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude.     Those 
of  the  equatorial  region,  and  those  beyond 
thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  never  last 
long.    The  firat  give  the  time  of  the  Sun's 
TQtation  with  great  exactitude,  whilst  the 
second  would  famish  only  uncertain  results 
if  we  were  not  able  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent irregularities.  But  the  grand  fact  is, 
that  the  velocity  of  each  spot  depends  exclu- 
me\j  on  its  latitude ;  so  much  so,  that  if  a 
Epot  moves  from  its  mean  position,  by  an 
oscillation  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  it 
instantly  acquires  the  velocity  correspond- 
ing to  the  some  which  it  happens  to  have 
entered. 

Another  important  point  established  by 
these  observations  is,  that  there  exists  no 
general  movement  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  nor  from  the  poles  to  the  equator ; 
which  completely  excludes  any  hypothesis 
ftnalogous  to  the  oceanic  circulation  on  our 
globe  or  to  that  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
spots,  to  which  astronomers  had  assigned  a 
primary  importance,  are  a  purely  accidental, 
or  at  least  a  secondary  phenomenon.   They 


are  something  much  more  simple  than 
Wilson  or  Sir  W.  Hersohell  had  imagined. 
To  account  for  them,  we  have  only  to  coih- 
sider  the  mode  of  rotation  of  the  photo- 
sphere, whose  successive  and  oontignous 
zones  have  different  velocities,  decreasing 
in  proportion  as  they  are  further  distant 
from  the  equator.  This  difference  of  velo- 
city gives  birth,  here  and  there  in  the 
photosphere,  to  vertical  vortexes  or  whirl- 
pools, exactly  similar  to  those  so  easily  pro- 
duced in  currents  of  water,  particularly 
where  streams  of  unequal  rapidity  combine. 
The  cyclones  so  frequent  in  our  atmosphere 
have  no  other  origin.  Some  are  of  short 
duration ;  others  last  for  six  or  eight  ter- 
restrial revolutions,  or  days,  absolutely  as 
on  the  Sun. 

The  whirlpools  of  the  photosphere  absorb 
into  their  i^nnel  the  lummous  clouds  of  the 
brilliant  surfisice.  They  thus  suck  in  the 
cooler  matters  of  the  outer  region,  whose 
lower  temperature  naturally  causes  the 
comparative  darkness  of  the  middle  of 
the  spots.  For,  be  it  weU  remembered,  the 
blaolmess  of  the  spots  is  only  relative.  Iso- 
lated from  the  photosphere,  its  brightness 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  our  gas-fiames, 
being  perhaps  comparable  to  the  dazzling 
Drummond  light.  The  division  of  the 
spots  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  little  whirlpools  or  dimples  in  an 
eddy  of  water.  The  rarity  of  spots  at  the 
equator  is  explained  by  the  slight  difference 
of  velocity  in  the  contiguous  zones  of  that 
region. 

SUICHBB  AfiTD  LOVE. 


Wsnr  to  n J  heart  the  air  leent  fuU  of  aong, 
And  all  the  earth  is  g%j  vith  bright-hued  flowers 
And  iweet  with  perfumes — ^in  those  boanteous  hovn 

When  life  is  rapture,  and  my  soul  is  stroDf  , 

As  with  Qod's  wine  of  gladness,  it  is  long 
Ere  with  clear  STes  and  mind  I  can  discern 
The  glory  mid  the  glories,  and  can  learn 

The  one  surpasstnr  sweetness  in  the  throng. 

Bat  soon  I  know  »ill  well ;  for  when  the  bliss 
That  eame  and  blinded  sta^s  with  clearer  sight 

I  see  one  joy  which  gone  all  joys  would  miss 
Their  heart  of  joronaness :  there  is  one  light 

Which  'lightens  all  things.    Let  mo  with  a  aisf 
Help  thee  to  guess  wlut  makes  my  world  so  bright 


DUBLIN  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

I. 
The  most  graphic  newspaper  article  is 
tame,  compared  with  the  plain  word- of- 
mouth  narrative  of  one  who  has  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  event  in  question.  The 
greatest  historical  masterpiece  of  painting  is 
comparatively  uninteresting,  when  set  side 
by  side  with  the  rudest  sketch  taken  on 
the  spot.     And  if  we  wish  to  really  undei^ 
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stand  history,  we  must  be  content  to  under- 
take tbe  task,  not  of  the  reader  of  history, 
bat  of  the  historian,  and  to  mmmage,  as 
Scott  and  Macanlay  did,  among  the  dusty, 
yellow,  worm-eaten  contemporaneous  re- 
cords of  the  age,  and  of  the  country  with 
which    we    would    be    acquainted.     Few 
periods  in  history  have  been  more  talked 
of,  more  misrepresented  both  by  friends 
and  foes,  and  less  understood,  than  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  Irish  history  of  the  past 
century.     The  witty,  joyous,   hospitable, 
and  chivalrous  character  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry;    the  pluck  and   spirit  with 
which  the  v  olunteer  Association  wrenched 
its  political  requirements  from  the  power- 
fal  and  hostile  government  of  England; 
and  the  unsullied    patriotism,    the  tran- 
scendent doquence  of  men  like  Ghrattan, 
Gurran,  ana  JPlunkett,  dazzle  the  imagina- 
tion.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  country  squires  and  squireens ; 
the  al^'eot  misery  and  contemptible  kna- 
vishness    too    common    among  the  rural 
population;   the  scandalous  condition  of 
the  metropolis,  in  which  shameful  want  sat 
cheek-by-jowl  with  shameful  prodigality; 
and  the  unparalleled  dishonesty  and  vena- 
lity of  the  main  body  of  politicians,  are 
enough  to    make  every  honest  thinking 
man  bless  himself  that  these  much- vaunted 
years  are  over. 

Let  us  plav  the  part  of  valet  to  the 
Irishman  of  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
Let  us  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  fine 
libraries  of  the  Dublin  King's  Inns,  or  of 
Trinity  College,  studying  the  Irish  news- 
papers from  1763  (when  the  Freeman's 
Journal  was  started)  to  1800. 

Dublin,  at  this  period,  was  deservedly 
famous  for  its  printers  and  publishers.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  Huguenots  had  established 
a  splendid  business  in  typography  and 
engraving,  many  of  the  best  illustrated 
editions  of  Addison,  Swift,  &c.,  emanating 
from  Dublin  presses.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  daily  journals  (Faulkner's,  the 
Saunders's,  and  the  Freeman,  the  t^o  latter 
of  which  still  survive)  are  very  creditable. 
Previous  to  the  stamp  being  imposed,  they 
sold  at  one  penny  a  number,  were  the  size 
of  ordin«7^odL  newsi^j^rs.  and  we« 
distinctly  and  correctly  printed,  with  good 
ink,  on  good  and  thick  paper.  They  con- 
tained admirable  summaries  of  home  and 
foreign  news,  and  frequently  gave  the 
reader  telling  leading  articles,  and  sensible 
correspondence. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is 
the  extraordinary  talent  the  Irishman  of 
that  day  had  for  getting  hurt  and  for  hurt- 
ing himself.      The  amount  of  accidental 
injury  he  meets  with  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing.   The  London  list  of  casualties  is,  even 
at  the  present  day,  long  enough,  and  scaji- 
dalous  enough,   but   it   pales  before    the 
similar  details  in  the  Dublin  of  the  ei^h- 
teenth  century.   In  the  first  place  the  Irish 
aristocracy  seem  to  have  had  a  gre&t  £kucj 
for  driving  two,  four,  or  even  six  unbroken 
horses  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Dub- 
lin.    These  equipages  were  also,  as  xnany  a 
correspondent  bitterly  complains,  attended  I 
by  large  and  savage  dogs,  so  that  if  the    '' 
pedestrian  escaped  being  run  over  or  kicked 
by  the  equine  quadrupeds,  there   was  a 
very  good  chance  that  their  canine  com-  J 
rades  would  either  bite  him,  or  overset  him  jj 
by  running  between  his  legs.     That  noMe   '/ 
animal,   the  pig,   was  very  much  alxo&d 
also,  and  frequently  overthrew  his  natm^ 
friend,  the  Irishman.  And  as  sure  as  horse, 
dog,  or  pig  overturned  a  man,  the  sufierex 
was  dangerously  hurt,  if  not  killed. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  blocked 
with  snow  in  the  winter  for  weeks  to- 
gether. "  Several  ladies  of  distinction  have 
broken  their  limbs  during  the  late  frost 
by  attempting  to  get  over  the  heaps  of 
frozen  snow  in  our  leading  thoroughfares," 
says  the  Hibernian  journalist,  who  gene- 
rally disdains  names,  and  likes  to  lump  the 
victims  of  accidents  in  columns.  A  tJiaw 
comes,  and  a  mounted  trooper  gets  drowned 
in  the  mud  while  trying  to  get  across 
Church-street — incredible  as  this  last  &ct 
appears,  it  is  stated  in  black  and  white,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  subsequentlr 
contradicted.  The  best  streets  are  full  of 
large  holes.  An  unfortunate  porter,  with 
a  cleve  of  bottles  on  his  back,  falls,  an  in- 
voluntary  Curtius,  into  one  of  these  pit- 
falls in  Suffolk-street,  a  main  thorough&re 
between  the  College  and  the  Parliament 
House.  A  passer-by  hearing  his  cries,  at- 
tempts to  rescue  him,  and  falls  in  too,  and  we 
can  well  believe  the  reporter  when  he  says 
that  the  two  wretches,  when'  at  length  ex- 
tricated, presented  a  "  spectacle  too  horrible 
for  words,  covered  with  cuts  from  the 
broken  glass,  and  writhing  with  anguish." 

But  Paddy's  pet  accident  was  to  fall  into 
the  Liffey.  One  m^ht  almost  suppose 
that  he  looked  upon  his  picturesque  but 
evil-smelling  river  as  the  Hindoo  looks  on 
the  sacred  Ganges,  and  believed  that  ever- 
lasting happiness  was  to  be  procared  bj 
immolating  himself  in  its  waters.    Does  a 
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trooper  or  a  dragoon  go  down  to  the  river 
to  water  his  horse  ?     He  falls  in,  and  is 
drowned.      Does  a  merchant  go  to  the 
quay   to  see  a  brig  nnloaded  ?     Does  a 
sailor  go  down  to  Bingsend  in  a  boat? 
Does  a  girl  take  some  clothes  to  the  river- 
side to  wash  ?     **  Drowned !     Drowned  !" 
Shakespeare's  exclamation  was  never  so 
applicable.    And  if  anybody  falls  in,  an  im- 
petnons  bnt  nnreflecting  bystander  gene- 
rally jumps  in  after  him  or  her,  apparently 
forgetting  that  he  himself  is  not  much  of 
a  swimmer,  and  both  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  drowned  forthwith.     In  one  case 
a  good-natnred  gentleman,  seeing  a  girl 
lamenting  that  the  tide  had  carried  away 
some  sheets  she  was   washing,   goes   in 
afWr  them,    bnt,  having   over-estimated 
his   powers  of  natation,    the    man   goes 
the  way  of  the  clothes,   and  is  lost  for 
ever.   'Another  gentleman's  hat  is  blown 
off  (no  light  matter  in  the  days  of  gold- 
laced  head-coverings) ;   in  he   goes  afber 
it  into  the  &tal  waters,  and  soon  exchanges 
Liffey  for  Styx.     Persons  of  "  disordered 
minds"  (of  whom  there  would  seem  to  be 
quite  a  little  army  going  about),  are  very 
fond  of  trying  to  cool  their  heated  brains 
in  these ''  waters  of  Eblana."     But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  deaths  &om  drowning  are 
dismissed  with  the  contemptuous  pleonasm 
that  the  deceased  was  "  intoxicated  with 
liquor"  at  the  time.     By  the  way,  there  is 
a  powerful  aroma  of  whisky  about  this 
period  in  the  annals    of  the  Green  Isle. 
Two  successive  viceroys,  my  Lords  Nor- 
thington  and  Rutland,  are  freelv  spoken  of 
as  notorious  sots ;  indeed,  Rutland  is  well 
known  to  have  drunk  himself  to  death 
while  still  a  comparatively  young  man.  And 
80  on,  down  through  every  class.   Lord  Nor- 
^uBgton  gives  a  fancy  ball  at  the  Castle. 
He  being  veiy  unpopular  at  the  time,  the 
people,   with  rare  temperance,   refuse  to 
diink  the  barrels  of  ale  set  running  for 
them  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  which  are  lefb 
to  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  whole  guard, 
horse  and  foot,  were,  as  "  our  own  corre- 
spondent" curtly  observes,  "  when  we  left, 
helplessly  drunk."    A  favourite  mode  of 
shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil  is  to  drink 
an  enormous  quantity  (sometimes  specified 
as  pints,  five  half-pints,   &o.)  of  spirits, 
the  not  unnatural   consequence  of  which 
is  very  speedy  death.     IlHcit  stills  are  so 
numerous  and   active,  that  in  a  year  of 
famine  it  is  bitterly  complained  that  the 
scarcity  of  corn  is  aggravated  by  the  enor- 
mous quantity  used  in  private  distillation. 
The  volunteers,  to  their  great  honour,  of 
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their  own  accord,  undertake  the  dangerous 
and  invidious  task  of  "  still-hunting,"  and, 
as  they  boast,  with  pardonable  pride,  seize 
more  illicit  whisky  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
alone,  in  one  year,  than  the  English  govern- 
ment, backed  by  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  had  been  able  to  do  in  ten 
years. 

If  the  above  sketch  should  appear  ex- 
aggerated, I  am  prepared  to  assert  that 
among  the  innumerable  papers  I  have 
looked  over,  there  is  a  death  by  drowning, 
a  murder,  and  a  fatal  accident,  for  every 
day  in  the  year. 

II. 

It  has  unfortunately  always  been  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  large  armed  force  in  Ireland. 
At  present  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment is  reinforced  by  some  three  thousand 
constabulary,  metropolitan  and  rural.  The 
police,  who  look  after  the  order  and  safety  of 
the  capital,  are  a  fine  set  of  men,  armed  at 
night  with  swords,  and  patrolling  the  streets 
in  twos.  The  constabulary  are  armed  with 
rifles  and  sword-bayonets;  drilled  and 
dressed  like  riflemen.  If,  as  Mr.  Bright 
complains,  this  semi-civil  army  is  much 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  troops,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  men  are  a 
very  superior  class  to  the  ordinary  material 
from  which  soldiers  are  formed ;  they  must 
have  characters  and  be  men  of  some  educa- 
tion, and  any  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct 
on  the  part  of  either  the  city  or  county 
police  is  a  thing  unheard  of. 

But  in  the  last  century  the  soldiers  had 
to  do  the  duty,  not  only  of  the  present 
garrison,  but  of  the  present  police  establish- 
ment as  well.  When  lawlessness  reached  ai^ 
intolerable  point,  even  in  Dablin,  the  only 
resource  was  to  send  for  the  soldiers.  The 
British  army  was  perhaps  never  in  a  more 
discreditable  condition  than  in  the  interval 
between  CuUoden  and  the  rise  of  Welling- 
ton. Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley  shows 
us  the  style  of  disdpline  kept  up  in  the 
ranks.  Swift  and  Fielding  present  very 
pretty  pictures  of  the  sort  of  officers 
who  too  often  during  the  last  century  dis- 
graced the  British  uniform.  Junius  in- 
dignantly declares  that  a  whole  army  had 
been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  Ireland,  and 
General  Comwallis,  so  late  as  1798,  com- 
plains that  the  army  under  his  care  was 
more  dangerous  to  friends  than  to  enemies. 

Let  us  choose  from  a  monotonously 
shameful  list  of  military  scandals,  ranging 
from  petty  but  galling  insults  to  serious 
crimes,  a  couple  of  signal  ones. 

February  the  23rd,  1784  (Monday). "  On 
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Saturday  last  a  soldier  of  this  (Dublin) 
garrison,  in  daylight,  was  secnred  in  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  robbery  at  Island 
Bridge.  When  the  report  reached  the 
barracks,  abont  five  hundred  men  from  the 
different  regiments,  hozse  and  foot,  on  duty 
there,  mustered  and  proceeded  with  hatchets, 
crows,  pickaxes,  <&c.,  to  rescue  the  prisons. 
Not  content  with  giving  him  his  liberty, 
they  commenced  a  joint  attack  on  the  in- 
habitants of  that  quarter.  Li  a  very  short 
time  they  wounded  four  people,  so  that 
their  lives  are  despaired  of,  tore  fourteen 
houses  almost  to  the  ground,  and  plundered 
the  people  of  whatever  property  was  in 
their  possession." 

August  the  4th,  1784.  "On  Monday 
night  a  number  of  field  officers,  Lord  Har- 
rington, Colonel  St.  Geoige,  Ck>lonel  St. 
Leger,  Colonel  White,  Colonel  Cradoc^ 
Mr.  Freemantle,  and  two  others,  in  a  state 
of  drunken  insanity,  went  into  a  shop  on 
the  quay  bdonging  to  a  Mr.  Flattery,  a 
volunteer,  and  prooeeded  to  grossly  insult 
his  wife.  She  boxed  one  of  the  ofSeer's 
ears.  He  knocked  her  down.  Flattery 
came  out,  a&d  the  officers,  all  seven,  set 
upon  him.  A  Mr.  Moffat,  who  was  pass- 
ing by,  came  to  his  assistance.  Colonel  St. 
Leger  fired  a  loaded  pistol  at  him,  but  with- 
out effect.  Flattery  went  for  his  musket, 
but  was  persuaded,  on  a  parley,  to  give  it  np. 
The  officers  immediately  broke  it  and  flung 
it  into  the  river.  All  sevm  then  set  on  him 
with  drawn  swords.  The  guard  at  the 
National  Bank,  hearing  of  this  scuffle,  hur- 
ried down,  headed  by  their  subalterns.  Lord 
Harrington,  when  they  airived,  ordered 
them  to  charge  the  crowd,  which  had  by  this 
time  assembled,  with  fixed  bayonets,  which, 
however,  was  not  done.  Mr.  Sheariff  Smith, 
who  had  by  this  time  hastened  to  the  spot, 
ran  up  to  the  main-guard  for  a  force  to 
suppress  the  riot.  The  officer  on  duty  there 
told  him  that  the  guard  had  already  gone, 
without  a  magistrate's  order,  to  rescue  their 
officers.  At  length  the  sberiff  collected  all 
the  soldiers  he  could  get,  four  or  five  in 
number,  and  on  going  back  met  the  main- 
guard  with  drtfwn  swords,  headed  by  an 
officer  who  was  extremely  drunk.  He 
stopped  them.  The  two  gentlemen  with 
him  were  violentiy  struck.  He  would  have 
been  so  also,  but  &at  a  cry  was  raised  that 
he  was  the  sheriff.  A  party  of  volunteers, 
who  were  supping  in  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  on  hearing  what  had  happened, 
hurried  down,  and  on  the  way  were  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  their  comrades.  For- 
tunately  when  they  arrived  the  soldiers 


were  withdrawing  from  the  ground.  The 
officers  lost  two  swords  and  a  laoed  hat, 
which  are  in  the  possesion  of  Sheriff 
Smith." 

Before  the  night  is  over  the  mob  seize 
Mr.  Freemantle,  and  are  with  difficulty  pre* 
vented  from  throwing  faiin  into  the  Liffey. 

Next  day  affidavits  are  sworn  against  all 
seven  officers,  three  of  whom  obtain  baLL 

Some  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  Castle 
bring  forward,  in  palliation  of  the  whole 
afiair,  two  not  over-respectable  pleas :  first, 
that  the  gentlemen  were  all  excessively 
drunk ;  and,  secondly,  that  Flattery's  house 
was  one  of  no  very  high  cdiaracter. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  (lord-lieutenant) 
then  sends  his  compliments  to  Flattery, 
and  hopes  that  he  will  come  to  the  Castle 
to  talk  the  matter  over,  as  he  (Flattery) 
suggested  in  his  letter.  But  Flatterf 
qxdetly  writes  back  to  say  that  he  nefcr 
wrote  any  such  letter,  and  declines  to  }»  ' 
interviewed  at  aU. 

The  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  aftor  the 
form  of  a  iniKiary  inqoiry,  the  cMcen,  to 
prevent  the  matter  coming  before  a  jury, 
pay  Mrs.  Flattery  five  hundred  pounds,  her 
husband  three  hundred  and  fifty,  Moffat 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  '*  penny  boy," 
whatever  sort  of  an  official  that  may  be,  fifty 
pounds,  making  one  thousand  pounds  in  all. 

The  above  -  mentioned  sacking  of  the 
houses  at  Island  Bridge  is  followed  by  a 
hoiribie  form  of  reprisal,  namely,  the 
houghing  or  ham-stringing  of  soldiers  by 
tiie  peofile,  generally  by  the  butchers  (ham- 
stringing we  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uninitiated,  is  a  process  which  deprives 
the  man  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  of  the 
power  of  usin«;  his  legs  for  the  rest  of  his 
life).  Genial  Luttrell  brings  a  bill  into 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  grant  a  pension 
of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  every  soldier 
houghed,  the  money  to  be  levied  on  the 
district  where  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted. He  complains  with  much  indigna- 
tion t^at  many  of  his  best  men  had  been 
disabled  for  life  by  this  hideous  process, 
and  mentions  that  one  officer  had  told  his 
regiment  that  he  would  fiog  every  man  in 
it  the  next  time  one  of  their  comrades  was 
houghed,  if  they  did  not  the  next  day  bring 
him  (the  oolong)  the  head  of  a  but^ier  I 

On  the  part  of  the  civilians  the  astound- 
ing assertion  is  madethat  the  military  were 
in  the  habit  of  houghing  themselves,  so  that 
they  should  be  either  apparently  or  actually 
disabled,  and  so  entitled  to  the  peosion.  It 
appears  that  two  men  at  least  had  this 
strange  offence  brought  home  to  them ;  one 
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received  six  hundred  lashes  for  it  as  soon 
as  lie  got  out  of  hospital.    Another  (whose 
exact  punishment  is  not  mentioned)  is  de- 
tected bjthe  acuteness  of  his  sergeant,  who 
finds    the  man's   own  mess-knife  within 
twenty  yards   of  the  spot  where  he  was 
taken    up    maimed  and  bleeding.     These 
stories  are  almost  incredible,  but  seem  per- 
fectly well  authenticated,  and  severe  self- 
mutilation,  such  as  the  cutting  off  of  the 
fingere  on  one  hand,  or  putting  one  eye  out, 
to  avoid  service,  has  in  ail  ages  been  a  not 
un&equent  military  offisnoe.  An  officer,  now 
Utib^,  told  the  present  writer  that  iie  was 
witb  bis  regiment,  early  in  the  present  oen- 
tary,  when  they  were  marching  from  Cork  to 
Cove,  now  Queenstown,  to  embark  for  the 
West  Indies.  One  of  the  finest  young  men  in 
i^e  rftoks  sndd^y  stepped  aside  to  where 
an  axB  was  lying,  which  had  been  used  for 
dipping  wood  by  the  roadside.     He  de- 
liboBtely  cut  off  three  of  his  fingers,  to 
escape  a  few  years'  service  abroad.     That 
the  crime  exiBtB  among  soldiers  is  undeni- 
able, though  complete  self-disabting  fyr  Hie 
lor  the  sake  <^  twenty  pounds  a  year  does 
seem  a  very  motivdiess  act.     But  in  our 
old  Dublin  records,   hougbed   many  sol- 
diers are,  whether  by  tdi^nselveB  or  by 
the  batchers.     The  officers  of  the  garrison 
give  a  performance  at  the  theatre  to  which 
an  eccentric  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Handy  Pemberton,  famous  for  writing  in- 
flammatory letters  to  the  Dublin  papers, 
lepaiFB.     His  objeot,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
sdf,  was  to  ^  contribute  his  mite  for  ihe 
rcHef  of  men  who  had  been  for  life  ren- 
dwed  ineapaMe  of  injuring  him  or  any  of 
bis  fellow-citizens."     In  tMs  mixed  spirit 
of  triumph    and    charity    he   harangues 
the  guard  which  he  finds  at  the  theatre 
door,  informing  them  ^at  they  were  sent 
there  to  miirder  the  people,  that  if  they 
YToold  mutlDy  or  desert,  the  people  would 
aid  Hiem,  but  if  they  did  not,  the  popular 
^lirit  against  them  was  sueh  that  they  must 
never  expect  the  praottoe  of  houglnng  to 
eease*     Pemberton  seems  much  surprised 
aaid  not  a  little  aggrieved  to  find  that  the 
result  of  this  trufy  conciliatory  speech  is  a 
retiualto  permit  mm  to  eoiler.  The  sokiiers, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  offered  him 
smj  violence.  Pemberton,  having  to  appear 
in  court  allorwards  for  some  incendiary 
letter,  is    contemptuously  told    by    Lord 
Earfafort  (afterwards  first  Eari  of  Cloamel) 
that  he  is  insane,   and  it  certainly  looln 
rather  like  it.     Be  that  as  it  may,   he 
writes  tremendous  letters  to  the  Volunteers' 
Joamal  at  least  once  a  week,  and  that  his 


presence  is  very  undesirable  when  any  dis- 
turbance is  to  be  apprehended  is  shown  by 
the  following  circumstance.  The  Smock- 
alley  Theatre  had  been  closed  for  some  time, 
so  long  indeed  that  the  papers  sarcastically 
surmise  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland  pays  the 
manager  three  hundred  pounds  a  night  to 
keep  it  e&ut,  as  were  it  open  he  would  be 
expected  to  go  there,  and  knew  that  his  ap- 
pearance would  be  i^e  signal  for  an  out- 
burst of  popular  indignation.  It  is  opened 
at  leng^,  and  sure  enough  when  his  ex- 
cellency steps  into  the  viceregal  box  there  is 
a  terrific  row,  and  the  military  immediately 
seize  Handy  Pemberton,  Esquire,  who  is 
sitting  in  a  box  near  the  lord-lieutenant 
(quiet  indeed  as  yet,  but  doubtless  medi- 
tating a  slight "  harangue"  presently),  and 
bundle  him  out. 

This  has  not  been  a  cheerful  chapter.  As 
a  relief  after  these  details  of  ruffiajiism,  we 
will  give  the  reader  the  following  smart 
little  song,  in  which  the  style  of  Maginn 
has  been  happily  anticipated  by  some  reader 
of  the  Volunteers'  Journal,  in  an  hour  not 
devoted  to  politics : 

Oome,  jocund  friends,  a  bottle  bring. 

And  push  about  the  joram ; 
Well  Ulk,  and  laiicfa,  and  qua£^  mad 

Nuno  suavium  amorum. 

WfaUft  wa  aw  in  A  many  laood* 

Come  ait  down  ad  bibendum. 
And  if  dull  care  should  dare  intrude, 

Wa'U  to  tfaa  dffril  aend  him. 

A  mopui?  elf  I  can't  endure. 

While  I  hare  read j  rhino ; 
And  all  life's  pleasurai  cantce  mu9 

In  Tenere  ao  rino. 

Be  merry,  then,  mj  friends*  I  pcay^ 

And  pass  your  time  in  jooo. 
For  it  is  pleasant,  as  they  say, 

Desijpaie  aa  loeo. 

He  that  lorei  mot  a  young  lass 
Xb  sure  an  arrakit  stukua. 

And  he  that  will  not  take  a  glan 
Deserres  to  be  seputtua. 

Pleasure,  music,  love,  and  wiofii 

Bee  TaldA  sunt  jucundas, 
Aad  pnti^r  maidena  look  ditriae, 

Paonded  ut  aunt  nuBd«, 

I  hate  a  snarlmg,  sasdy  ibol. 

Qui  latrat  sicut  cams. 
Who  mopes  and  ever  lives  by  rule, 

Drinks  water  and  eats  pai^ 

Give  me  the  man  that's  always  free^ 

Qui  finit  molU  meco, 
The  csMS  of  life,  whate'er  they  b^ 

Whose  motto  still  is  Spero. 

Death  will  turn  ua  soon  from  hraoo, 

Nigerrimas  ad  sedes, 
A»d  all  our  lands,  and  all  our  pence, 

DitaJbnnt  iuno  heredei  • 

Why  should  we,  tihen,  forbear  to  sport  f 

Dum  viriaus  vivamus, 
And  when  the  Fates  shall  cut  us  short, 

Content!  abeamus. 
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When  we  find  tliat  there  were  during 
the  laat  oentory  more  men  executed  in 
Eoffland  and  Ireland  (not  including  Scot- 
land) in  one  year  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  four ;  when  we  find  that 
by  no  means  the  smaller  portion  of  these 
yictims  to  justice  was  contributed  by  Lre- 
land,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  even 
Irish  papers  admitting  that,  for  murder  and 
robbery,  *'  our  little  kingdom  exceeds  any 
country  in  Europe."  Among  the  causes  of 
this  terrible  state  of  things  may  be  men- 
tioned the  extreme  misery  of  the  people ; 
the  reckless  and  improvident  habits  of  the 
young  men  of  the  day,  which  often  droye 
the  son  of  a  squireen,  or  even  a  squire,  to 
take  to  the  road ;  and  the  &cilitie8  which 
the  better  dressed  class  of  thieyes  had  for 
introducing  themselyes  into  private  houses 
as  the  favoured  lovers  ot  the  servant 
maids.  To  all  these  must  be  added  not 
only  the  inefficiency,  but  the  connivance 
and  even  assistance  of  the  watchmen,  who, 
it  was  stated  by  more  than  one  robber  on 
the  scafibld,  often  not  only  stood  by  in« 
active  while  burglaries  were  being  com- 
mitted, but  even  lent  the  robbers  the 
candles  £rom  their  lanterns.  The  plun- 
dered not  unfrequently,  from  a  inistB.ken 
spirit  of  lenity,  let  robbers  escape,  or 
declined  to  prosecute  them  when  taken. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  a  kind-hearted  man 
taking  this  course,  when  we  reflect  what 
earthly  hells  the  Irish  prisons  were,  and 
at  the  monstrous  state  of  the  law,  which 
virtually  provided  no  punishment  between 
that  for  an  ordinary  petty  larceny  and  the 
gallows. 

This  last  national  institution  was  em- 
ployed in  a  way  that  clearly  showed  that 
the  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  "a 
row  of  gentlemen  suspended  would  illu- 
minate mankind."  The  papers  lament 
that  "no  more  excruciating  punishment 
can  be  devised  than  death."  And  certainly 
the  grim  monarch  seemed  to  have  well- 
nigh  lost  all  his  terrors  for  the  Irish  crimi- 
nal. Spenser  tells  us  that  the  nation  were 
"  very  great  scorners  of  death."  He  meant 
the  glorious  death  of  the  battle-field.  It 
appears  to  have  been  equally  true  of  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  scaffold. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ennis 
murders  his  father,  and  attempts  to  do  the 
same  to  his  mother,  only  succeeding,  how- 
ever, in  mutilating  her  frightfully.  How 
does  he  prepare  himself  for  a  sentence 
which  he  surely  can  have  had  no  hope  of 
evading  ?  The  young  villain,  when  brought 
up  for  trial,  is  so  drunk  that  he  cannot 


stand  upright  in  the  dock!  His  execu- 
tion, for  he  was,  one  is  glad  to  think,  dnly 
delivered  up  to  the  executioner — ^is  the 
scene  of  another  tragedy.  An  elevation, 
on  which  a  number  of  spectators  are  star 
tioned,  gives  way,  and  many  of  them  are 
seriously  injured,  some  &tally. 

Another  time  a  boy — almost  a  child — is 
hanged  for  robbery.  The  Irish  press  in- 
forms us,  that  though  a  yet  younger  boy 
was  once  executed  in  England  for  murder, 
this  is  the  youngest  that  ever  suffered  in 
any  of  the  three  kingdoms  for  robbery. 

Again,  we  find  a  father,  mother,  sou,  and 
daughter,  all  hanged  together  in  Dablin, 
in  1785,  for  robbing  ableaching-ground  at 
Kilmainham.  The  Freeman  says  this  ia  an 
unexampled  case.    Let  us  hope  so. 

One  great  cause  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
capital  was  the  want  of  light  at  night; 
even  in  the  most  central  thoroughfares  four 
or  five  lamps  were  considered  sufficient  to  j 
illuminate  a  long  street.  And  such  lampsl 
The  wick,  we  are  told,  was  ingeniously  con- 
tracted into  the  smallest  possible  space,  in 
order  to  save  oil,  which  economical  object 
was  also  furthered  by  only  putting  in 
enough  oil  to  bum  till  two  in  the  morning, 
or  even  sometimes  only  till  eieven  at  night. 
"The  glimmer  of  the  oil  only  shows  to 
more  advantage  the  dirt  on  the  glass." 

All  this  "  darkness  visible"  was  of  oonrse 
due  to  jobbery.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  because  the  citizens  of  Dublin  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  poHce  or  lighting, 
that  they  also  enjoyed  immunity  from 
taxes  for  police  and  lighting.  By  no  means ; 
the  rates  levied  for  both  purposes  were 
enormous. 

This  economy  of  light  extended  even  to 
the  Parliament.  From  the  ceiling  of  the 
great  chamber  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons huDg  a  splendid  chandelier,  now  to 
be  seen  suspended  in  the  Examination  Hall 
of  Trinity  College.  This  was  of  course 
supposed  to  be  always  kept  lighted  during 
debates  and  business.  And  we  have  unani- 
mous testimony  that  the  effect  of  the  cham- 
ber so  lighted  was  fine  in  the  extreme. 
But  there  were  very  few  opportunities 
afforded  of  witnessing  this  effect.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  are  assured  by  the  Free- 
man (then  a  government  organ),  a  couple 
of  caudles  at  &e  clerk's  table,  and  one  at 
the  entrance  of  each  of  the  corridors,  was 
considered,  on  ordinary  occasions,  sufficient 
illumination. 

Talking  of  light.  Did  the  reader  ever 
hear  of  "  philosophic  tapeiis  ?"  Most  likely 
not.  Yet  the  name  is  only  a  sounding  titl^ 
for  an  early  form  of  lucif  er  match.  "  f^^ 
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Bophic  tapers  are  for  afibrding  light  on 
all  occasions  without  flint  and  steel.  Twelve 
of  them  may  conveniently  be  carried  in  a 
tooth- pick  case,  being  in  glass  tnbes  her- 
metically sealed,  so  that  they  will  last  for 
any  period."  In  fact,  they  were  some 
preparation  of  phosphorus — probably  like 
the  machines  for  producing  "  instantaneous 
light,"  described  years  afterwards  by  Theo- 
dore Hook,  with  which  you  generally  "  burnt 
your  fingers,  spoiled  sdl  your  clothes,  and 
set  fire  to  the  whole  apparatus,  without 
producing  the  light  you  required." 

1  While  the  prevalence  of  robbery,  murder, 
^.,  in  England  was  commonly  attributed 
to  the  recent  disbanding  of  regiments  in 


that  country,  the  Freeman  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  complaints 
about  the  military  in  Ireland,  only  one  sol- 
dier iiad  been  capitally  convicted  there  for 
a  considerable  time  past.  I  shaU  take  leave 
of  the  reader  for  the  present  with  two 
incidents,  in  both  of  which  I  think  his  sym- 
pathy will  be  with  the  soldier. 

First :  A  soldier  is  brought  in  with  his 
tongue  cut  out.  Though  he  expressed  by 
signs  that  he  knew  who  had  done  the 
crime,  and  the  motive  of  it,  being  unable 
to  write  he  cannot  communicate  his  know- 
ledge to  those  about  him. 

Again :  '*  A  poor  soldier  the  other  day 
walking  quietly  down  Dorset-street  with 
hia  bayonet  under  his  arm,  it  was  snatched 
from  him  by  a  villain  who  made  off.  *  The 
soldier  pursued  him,  but  the  robber  out- 
ran him.  On  seeing  this  the  soldier  sat 
down  and  beg^n  to  cry.  On  being  re- 
proached for  his  weakness  he  shook  his 
head  and  said,  'Oh!  there  is  cause  for 
tears  in  five  hundred  lashes.'  " 

It  was  undoubtedly  rather  a  '*  spoony" 
tiong  of  the  soldier  to  let  hia  weapon  be 
snatched  from  him.  By  the  way,  what 
iras  he  doing  with  his  bayonet  '*  under  his 
arm"  ?  But  who  can  help  pitying  the 
poor  wretch,  possibly  a  mere  lad,  crying 
with  utter  horror  at  the  hideous  punish- 
ment in  store  for  him  when  he  got  back  to 
barracks?  What  short  of  absolute  star- 
vation can  have  ever  induced  a  man  to  enlist 
in  those  days,  when  the  soldier  was,  in 
Henry  Fielding's  words,  "  The  only  slave 
in  a  free  country ;  liable  to  frightful  punish- 
ments for  crimes  which  no  civil  tribunal 
recognises?" 

IV. 

Cak  any  of  our  readers  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  either  of  the  under-mentioned 
antiquarian  discoveries  ? 

*'  Cuhel,  Oetober  4th,  1783. 

'*  Some  time  ago  a  man  dreamt  that  if 


he  would  go  to  such  a  part  of  the  Bock  of 
Cashel  he  would  find  a  treasure.  Accord- 
ingly, as  directed  by  his  vision,  he  went, 
and  after  digging  with  a  crow,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  a  stone  gave  way  and  showed 
a  little  cave,  neatly  plastered  about  T^th 
stucco-work.  In  the  midst  of  the  cave 
was  a  small  white  marble  pedestal,  and  on 
it  a  copper  box  of  curious  workmanship, 
locked,  on  the  corner  of  which  lay  a  key. 
The  man,  expecting  immense  riches,  opened 
the  box,  which  only  contained  a  book 
covered  with  copper,  and  riveted  over  with 
five  small  rivets,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  file  off  in  order  to  open  the  book ;  it  was 
found  to  be  written  in  the  year  491,  which 
was  plainly  engraved  on  the  corner.  The 
leaves  are  veUum,  the  writing  neat  and 
plain,  but  such  uncommon  characters  as 
no  person  can  make  out.  They  are  neither 
Hebrew,  Dutch,  Greek,  Irish,  nor  short- 
hand, nor  anything  intelligible.  In  the 
midst  of  two  pages  of  this  wonderful  book 
was  written,  quite  plain,  1767.  At  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  there  seemed  to  be 
verses.  The  sentences  seemed  correctly 
stopped  and  ended,  and  the  catch  words  at 
the  end  of  each  page.  We  understand  the 
book  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Ubrazy  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

The  episode  of  the  prophetic  vision  is 
obviously  only  put  in  by  way  of  rider,  but 
one  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  the 
mysterious  volume. 

Again: 

Dublin  Freeman,  January  the  12th,  1784. 
(Copied  from  the  St.  James's  Chronicle.) 
Colonel  Simeon  Thomson,  County  Kerry 
(Ireland)y  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Barry  Douglas, 
late  of  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  but  now  of 
London : 

**  Last  Friday  I  ordered  two  men  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  which  I  was  sinking 
at  a  little  shooting-place  I  call '  Do-as-you- 
please.'  It  was  dug  about  sixty  feet,  but 
no  water  appeared.  I  was  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  go  on  as  far  as  I  could  penetrate, 
until  a  spring  was  found.  We  dug  ac- 
cordingly forty-eight  feet  further,  when 
something  like  vapour  coming  up,  we  drew 
up  the  men  and  desisted  about  an  hour. 
When  the  smoke  ceased  the  two  men  again 
descended  and  penetrated  about  three  feet 
more.  They  found  on  the  north-east  a 
hollow  way,  covered  over  in  a  very  curious 
manner  with  sticks  and  clay.  They  had 
the  courage  to  enter,  for  there  was  room 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  walk  almost  upright. 
They  proceeded  for  about  ten  yards  when 
they  heard  a  noise,  something  like  the  chat- 
tering of  a  flock  of  jays.    This  frightened 
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them  BO  muGh  that  they  returned,  and  we 
drew  them  np.  I  then  descended  with  mj 
brother  Stephen,  and  we  went  through 
this  subterranean  passage  into  a  large 
space.  Wo  found  a  most  cnrions  stone 
coffin,  of  an  enormous  size.  With  some 
difficulty  we  got  off  the  lid,  and  saw  a 
human  form,  twelve  feet  eleven  inches  and 
three  quarters  long,  all  but  the  head  and 
neck  tightly  swathed  in  a  pitdied  skin  of  a 
large  aniznaL  On  touchmg  this  with  my 
finger  it  fell  into  a  kind  of  whitish  ashes, 
and  separated  near  tho  sternum.  The  rest 
remained  firm.  We  returned  in  amace- 
ment,  got  up  in  the  bucket,  and  sent  the 
men  down.  The  entrance  was  widened,  so 
as  to  admit  seven  people,  and  thus,  by  the 
assistance  of  palLeySy  <£&,  raised  the  coffin 
and  got  it  up.  The  skin  in  which  it  was 
wrapped  beoune  by  degrees  from  a  black 
to  a  white  cokmr.  We  opened  it,  and  the 
body  and  arms  of  a  woman  appeared  quite 
perfect  and  sound.  On  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  was  a  very  conoua  oomeUan  ib 
the  fonn  of  a  ring,  and  on  it,  aa  well  as  on 
the  lid  of  the  coffin,  were  these  ciphers, 
o.o.o.LowZ.z.x.  We  then  put  tine  body  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  intend  to  send,  it  to 
Dublin  as  a  present  to  the  University. 
We  could  never  diseover,  nor  ean  we  f<»m 
any  conjecture,  from  what  cause  the  noise 
which  the  men  heard  arooe,  ezc^  it  was 
what  their  fears  created.  There  are  many 
traditionary  stories  of  giants  in  thia  part 
of  Ireland.  This  discovery  makes  ihem  all 
facts  among  the  common  people,  who  are 
ascending  and  descending  the  well  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  every  day." 

FUNERAL  RITES  m  CHINA. 


Tke  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Floweiy 
Land  differ  so  materially  from  our  own, 
and  are  so  little  understood  in  this  country, 
that  the  following  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  conducted  may  prove 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  thai  white, 
not  black,  is  the  mourning  colour  in  China, 
and  that  mourners  wear  white  clothes, 
white  girdles,  white  sboes,  and  even  braid 
white  cotton  into  their  quenea  or  pigtaila. 

The  Chinese  coffin  is  generally  very 
solid  in  ita  oonstmetion,  and  is  broader 
and  deeper  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot^ 
sloping  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
the  lid  is  not  flat,  bat  raised  all  down  the 
centre ;  the  seams  are  always  well  caulked, 
and  the  whole  is  carefully  oiled  several 
fcimes.  and  finallv  covered  with  a  black 


varnish.  Well-to-do  people  repeat  thesu 
processes  once  a  week  for  a  long  period. 
A  common  price  to  pay  for  a  good,  ordi- 
narily strong  coffin  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  but  the  price  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  employed  and 
its  ornamentation,  and  we  have  neard  of 
fifty  and  even  a  hundred  times  as  much 
as  this  sum  having  been  paid  for  a  single 
coffin.  Of  course,  among  the  veiy  poor 
classes  a  much  cheaper  and  slighter  one 
is  used,  though  even  they  do  their  utmost 
to  bury  their  dead  in  such  coffins  as  we 
have  described.  The  charitable  societies 
for  rescuing  life,  which  ez^t  at  nearly  all 
towns  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  large 
rivers,  provide  coffins  gratis,  when  their 
boats  bring  in  dead  bodies,  but  they  are 
made  very  slightly,  and  of  ihe  connKmest 
wood* 

On  the  death  of  a  fiither,  slips  of  movn- 
ing  (that  is,  white)  paper  are  affixed  to 
each  side  of  the  door  of  the  house,  and  m. 
the  higher  ranks  a  board  is  exhibited  ihere, 
giving  the  name,  age,  dignities,  4&0.,  of  the 
departed  one.  Notice  of  the  death  is  at 
once  sent  to  the  desoendants  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  all  forthwith  assemble  at  the 
house,  said  range  themselves  on  the  fiocM* 
round  the  body,  weeping  and  wailing,  and 
attired  in  funeral  garb;  the  immediate 
relatives,  too,  oome  and  condole  with  the 
affiicted  fiunily.  In  some  parts  it  is  cii» 
tomary  for  the  friends  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintances of  the  deceased,  who  have  been 
notified  of  his  death,  to  bring  pieces  of 
white  doth  or  silk  to  place  over  the  dead 
body.  We  ourselves  once  reoeived  a  noti* 
fication,  of  this  nature  from  the  general  in 
command  of  the  Tartar  troops  at  the  port 
where  we  were  residing  in  Central  Chma, 
but  as  his  mother  died  at  Moukdea,  in 
Manchuria,  we  were  unable  to  take  any 
part  in  her  funeral  obsequies. 

If  the  fiEunily  be  settled  in  any  part  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  aacestral 
burying  plaice,  it  becomes  necessary  lor 
them  to  seek  out  a  lucky  spot  for  the 
burial  of  their  deceased  relative.  In  many 
cases  the  coffin  is  kept  for  years  in  the 
room  where  the  ancestral  tablets  are,  and 
sometimes  it  is  temporarily  laid  in  a  sort 
of  dead-house,  hired  or  constructed  for  the 
occasion,  until  it  can  be  transported  to  the 
original  sepulchre  of  the  family,  or  until 
a  lucky  spot  can  be  discovered.  The 
Chinese  are  very  superstitious  on  this 
point,  and  even  in  times  of  epidenoie  will 
often  insist  on  retaining  coffins  in  their 
houses,  and,  as  f&r  as  we  are  aware,  there  is 
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and  protect  the  health  of  the  community. 
Many  will,  doubtless,  say  that  all  danger 
on  this  score  is  sufficiently  obviated  by  the 
care  mth  which  most  coffins  are  prepared ; 
but  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  a  cholera 
season   at  Pekin,  has  taught  us  that  the 
contrary  is  frequently  the  case.     Families 
at  the  Tery  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  for 
economy's  sake,  oflen  inter  their  deceased 
relations  within  a  few  days  of  their  death, 
but  this   practice  is  much  looked   down 
upon,   and  is   considered  a  proof  of  the 
parties  being  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
penury,  as  well  as  wanting  in  due  respect 
to  the  departed.     Professors  of  the  art  of 
Feng-shui  (Kterally  wind  and  water),  or 
geomancy,  are  consulted  on  the  subject  of  a 
lucky  place  for  sepulture.     In  Central  and 
Southem  China  the  summits  and  sloping 
sides  of  uncultivated  hUls  are  the  most 
&vonrite  spots,  especially  if  near  water, 
and  with  a  south  aspect.     Coffins  are  also 
buried  in  fields,  more  particularly  in  the 
north,  and,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  we 
have  seen  more  than  one  large  cemetery 
filled  with  low  graves,  and  surrounded  by 
dwarf  mud  fences,  in  the  flat  country  out- 
side the  walls  of  Pekin.     Again  to  the 
west  of  Chinkian g — once  a  flourishing  city 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tang-tsze,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  southern   portion  of  the 
Grand  Canal— >we  have  rambled  over  hills, 
where  the  graves  are  as  thick  as  they  well 
can  be ;  many  of  these,  in  shape  very  much 
like  a  horse- shoe,  are  even  now  still  well 
kept,  and  carefully  tended  by  pious  rela- 
tives of  the  departed,  although  the  town 
I  itself  is  sadly  fallen  from  the  position  it  en- 
joyed before  the  rebels  held  it,  and  levelled 
its  prosperous  suburbs  with  the   ground. 
Bich  families  often  spend  large  sums  of 
money  over  their  burial-places,  adorning 
them  with  life-size  figures  of  various  ani- 
mals in  marble,  but  the  remains  of  friend- 
less and  poor  strangers  are  deposited  in 
any  waste  and  vacant  piece  of  ground  with 
merely  a  shp  of  wood  to  mark  the  spot. 
All  classes  in  the  country,  however,  do 
their  very  best  to  have  as  shovry  a  place  of 
sepulture  for  their  dead  as  they  possibly 
can,  and  to  obtain  this  end  they  are  willing 
to  make  great  sacrifices. 

Soon  after  the  death,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased,  supported  by  friends,  proceeds 
with  two  copper  "  cash,"*  and  an  earthen- 
ware bowl  or  vessel  to  the  city  moat  or 
a  neighbouring  stream  or  well  to  **buy 
water"  (mai  shui)  to  wash  the  corpse  with. 
In  "  buying  the  water"  the  coins  are  simply 

*  **  Cash"  ia  tlie  name  fn^eik  by  foraigntts  to  the 
only  natiro  ooin  in  use  in  China. 


thrown  into  the  well  or  stream,  and  this 
ceremony  can  only  be  properly  performed 
by  the  eldest  son,  or,  in  default  of  his  pre- 
sence at  the  obsequies,  by  his  son,  rather 
than  by  a  younger  son  of  the  deceased ;  if 
there  be  no  children  or  grandchildren,  then 
the  duty  devolves  on  cousins,  who  succeed 
to  all  property.  When  the  face  and  body 
have  been  washed,  the  corpse  is  dressed  in 
the  best  clothes  the  family  can  procure, 
often  in  four  or  five  suits,  and  put  into  its 
coffin,  which  is  commonly  placed  on  trestles. 
It  now  Hes  in  state  for  a  time,  and  a  wooden 
tablet  is  set  up  bearing  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and  his  descendants  prostrate 
themselves  before  it  every  day  during  the 
first  seven  days  of  mourning.  A  similar 
inscription  to  that  on  this  tablet  is  after- 
wards erected  at  the  grave,  and  is  gene- 
rally carved  on  stone,  though  the  poor  use 
wood. 

In  the  case  of  poor  families  the  eons  fre- 
quently go  round  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  to  collect  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses attending  a  funeral,  and  they  are 
generally  successful,  as  the  superstitious 
Chinese  are  much  afraid  of  incurring  the 
ill-will  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

On  the  day  of  interment,  usually  three 
weeks  after  the  death,  ^  meal  is  set  out  near 
the  coffin,  for  the  deceased's  spirit  to  par- 
take of.  Then  the  mourners,  first  the 
men,  and  afterwards  the  women,  holding 
sticks  of  incense  in  their  hands,  kneel  down 
before  the  corpse,  and  bow  their  heads  to 
the  ground.  They  are  all  clothed  in  mourn- 
ing attire,  and  wear  white  bandages  round 
their  heads.  After  this  the  funeral  pro- 
cession takes  place,  and  the  order  is  some- 
what as  follows.  First  come  lanterns  and 
musicians,  occasionally  playing  a  funeral 
dirge,  then  the  ancestral  tablet  of  the  de- 
ceased, carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  next  a  man 
scattering  "  paper  or  mock  money"  to  pro- 
pitiate the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world, 
behind  him  are  relations  and  fHends,  then 
the  coffin,  followed  by  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons, weeping  and  attired  in  mourning,  and 
in  their  rear  come  the  women  of  the  family 
in  sedan-chairs,  wailing  and  crying  pite- 
ously.  Last  of  all  are  persons  bearing  the 
oblations  that  have  to  be  made  at  the  grave. 
If  the  deceased  has  held  any  official  position, 
other  tablets,  besides  the  one  above  men- 
tioned, are  to  be  seen  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession, setting  forth  his  titles  and  dignities. 

"When  aU  have  arrived  at  the  grave, 
which  is  deep,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it,  the  coffin  is  consigned  to 
its  last  resting-place,  crackers  are  let  off, 
and  prayers    offered  up;    next  pieces  of 
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paper,  supposed  to  represent  clothes,  mouej, 
and  other  things  which  the  deceased's 
spirit  may  require  in  the  world  of  shadows, 
are  solemnly  burned .  At  the  time  of  bnrial, 
when  the  coflin  is  lowered  into  the  grave, 
the  sons,  or  whoever  may  be  the  chief 
mourners,  at  once  sprinkle  some  earth  over 
it,  and  the  grave  is  filled  up.  The  coffin 
of  a  father  is  deposited  on  the  left  side  of 
the  grave,  being  the  place  of  honour,  and 
the  space  on  the  right  side  is  lefb  for  the 
mother.  The  ancestral  tablet  is  brought 
home  from  the  funeral  in  the  sedan-chair, 
and  various  articles  of  food  are  placed  before 
it ;  those  present  again  make  prostrations, 
and  by  stnct  custom  the  same  ceremonies 
ought  to  be  repeated  for  seven  weeks.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  rites,  it  is 
usual  for  the  mourners  to  partake  of  an 
entertainment,  from  which  it  is  reasonable 
for  us  to  suppose  that  their  grief  is  com- 
monly of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  com- 
forted, and  that  the  donning  of  the  *'  garb 
of  woe'*  is  as  much  (if  not  more)  a  matter 
of  form  and  usage  with  the  children  of  the 
Floweiy  Land  as  it  frequently  is  with  us 
"  Outside  Barbarians." 

The  full  term  of  mourning  for  parents  is 
nominally  three  years,  but  practically 
twenty-seven  months,  and  for  the  first 
month  after  their  decease  the  mourners  are 
not  allowed  to  shave  their  heads;  they 
consequently  soon  assume  a  wild  and  un- 
kempt appearance.  The  very  strict  place 
offerings  of  food,  &c.,  twice  a  year  at  their 
parents'  graves,  but  our  own  experience 
goes  to  show  that  the  customs  of  the 
Chinese  in  this  respect  are,  occasionally  at 
any  rate,  more  exact  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  we 
knew  an  educated  Chinaman,  who  would 
discourse  at  great  length  on  filial  piety  and 
such-like  virtues,  but  who  nevertheless  con- 
fessed to  us  that  he  had  not  been  to  visit 
his  mother's  g^ve  for  ten  years,  although 
she  was  buried  at  a  place  only  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  where  he  had  been  living  for 
a  long  period. 

Etiquette  requires  that  a  widow  should 
mourn  the  death  of  her  husband  for  three 
whole  years,  and  even  after  that  period  she 
is  somewhat  restricted  in  her  choice  of 
colours,  red  being  forbidden  her.  Should 
a  widow  marry  again,  which  is  not  very 
frequently  the  case,  for  the  practice  is 
looked  down  upon,  she,  of  course,^  divests 
herself  of  all  marks  and  symbols  of  woe 
and  mourning.  Men,  however,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  quite  so  self-denying  and  par- 
ticular in  mourning  the  death  of  their 
wives,  for  they  sometimes  marry  again  be- 


fore they  have  been  widowers  for  a  full 
year.  Should  a  man's  wife  be  unlucky 
enough  to  present  him  with  a  "  pledge  of 
affection"  during  the  term  of  mourning  for 
his  parent,  it  is  looked  upon  as  highly  im- 
proper and  disrespectfol  to  the  deceased. 

When  an  emperor  dies  all  officials  go  into 
mourning,  and  remove  the  buttons  and 
tassels  from  their  hats;  they  are  also  re- 
quired to  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  the 
temples;  and  they  cease,  for  the  time 
being,  to  use  vermilion  paste  for  their  seals 
of  office,  employing  blue  instead.  Procla- 
mations are  issued  by  the  local  authorities 
all  over  the  empire,  by  which  the  common 
people  are  called  upon  to  let  their  hair 
grow  for  a  hundred  days;  marriages  are 
not  allowed  to  take  place,  but  practicaHy 
they  are  winked  at,  if  shorn  of  all  the  nsaal 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  theatres,  too,  are  i ' 
closed  for  a  long  period,  at  any  rats  fa  L 
Pekin  and  its  vicinity,  though  after  a  &&«  |{ 
this  order  is  not  insisted  on  at  a  distance  u 
from  the  capital. 

A  SICILIAN   STORY. 

In  Six  Chapters, 
chapter  v.   ransomed. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  dav  fixed  for 
Pasquale's  deliverance.  The  glaring  sun 
poured  into  the  Osteria  del  Pellicano  so 
fiercely  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  burn 
a  hole  wherever  it  shone.  The  osteria  was 
filled  with  the  usual  company  of  peasants, 
bufialo-drivers,  and  stone-cutteTs,  who  as- 
semble in  such  places  for  their  mid-day 
meal  and  the  siesta  after  it.  It  had  the 
low  ceiling  common  to  such  localities,  and 
the  usual  foul  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
stale  tobacco,  sour  wine,  and  greasy  soup. 

Outside,  stretched  lazily  on  the  ground, 
a  group  of  boys  who  haa  already  dined 
were  playing  at  their  national  game, 
"morra."  Their  brown  faces  were  all 
a-glow,  and  their  black  eyes  gleamed,  and 
their  white  teeth  flashed  as  they  called  out 
the  numbers,  "uno,"  "quattro,"  "tre," 
"cinque,"  with  hands  held  out,  fingers 
thrown  up,  jerking  out  their  words  with  a 
dissonant  regularity. 

Into  this  osteria  entered,  about  five 
o'clock,  a  man  rather  better  dressed  than 
the  other  guests,  and  looking  infinitely 
better  fed.  He  called  for  some  macaroni, 
and  looked  about  him.  Two  of  the  men 
already  present,  and  who  were  seated  in 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  nudged 
each  other,  and  then  one  of  them  lounged 
up  to  the  table  occupied  by  the  new  comer. 
He  looked  up. 
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Scnsi,"  said  the  otHer  with  more  caws 

tesy  than  could  haye  been  expected  from 

His   ragamnffin  exterior,  and  leaning  over 

the  table,  with  his  back  to  the  rest  of  the 

persons  assembled,    he    raised  his  hand. 

In  it  was  a  paper.     The  man  at  the  table 

tapped  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.   Then 

the  other  touched  his  belt  and  muttered : 

^*  Fao  et  spera."    The  sign  of  the  cross 
was  made  in  reply.     After  that  the  man 
who  had  left  his  seat  returned  to  his  com- 
panion ;  they  paid  for  what  they  had  eaten 
and  walked  out  of  the  osteria.     The  boys 
stopped  their  game  for  a  moment,  and  look- 
ing after  them,  muttered  most  unflattering 
epihetB,   and  made  the    sign   by  which 
ItaliaDfl  think  they  avert  the  evil  eye. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
the  last  comer  rose,  paid  his  bill,  and  went 
out  in  the -same  direction  as  the  others. 
The  boys  again  stopped  their  game  and 
looked  after  him  with  that  half-pitying, 
half-<x>ntemptuous  expression  with  which 
a  fii^  fly  is  seen  blundering  into  a  hungry 
spider's  web.  They  shru^ed  their  shoul- 
ders and  looked  as  if  they  washed  their 
hands  of  all  responsibility  in  the  business, 
and  then  went  on  with  their  amusement. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
osteria^  on  the  road  towards  Palmo,   the 
three  men  met  and  spoke.  The  words  were 
few,  but  pregnant  with  meaning. 
*'  Ton  have  the  ransom  ?" 
"  Yes." 

''  Here  is  the  receipt.'' 
They  went  on  a  few  steps,  passed  some 
boshes  which  were  massed  together,  below 
a  bank  wliich  jutted  out  firom  the  wall  of 
bills  to  their  right;  there  was  a  whistle, 
and  then  a  scramble. 

*^  Here  is  your  man,"  and  Pasquale  was 
pushed  towards  the  well-dressed  stranger. 
**  Where  am  I  ?"  said  Pasquale,  pulling 
down  a  bandage. 

"  Free !"  said  his  deliverer,  giving  him 
his  hand ;  '*  free,  thanks  to  the  good  Siora 
Rosa  of  the  Belfry  Tower." 

So  much  for  Uie  syndic's  secret.  The 
imprudence  of  divulging  it  was  apparent 
at  once.  At  the  sound  of  that  name,  some 
unseen  witness  of  the  scene  made  an  ex- 
clamation, which  might  have  been  surprise, 
joj,  malignant  triumph,  or  a  mixture  of 

hoitu 

"  Oh,  Gksparo !"  called  out  poor  Pas- 
quale, "is  it  true,  am  I  actually  freer' 
really  out  of  the  power  of  those — gentle- 
men ?" 

Poor  Pasquale  looked  a  pitiable  object. 
His  teeth  chattered,  his  white  lips  quivered, 


'*  Make  haste— it  is  late." 

"  And  dark — oh  Heavens  !" 

As  they  spoke,  a  shot  was  fired  above 
their  heads,  and  high  upon  the  hill  they 
could  hear  a  fine  tenor  voice  singing  glee- 
fully Santa  Lucia. 

When  the  syndic  had  got  Pasquale 
into  his  own  room,  he  began  to  question 
him.  Pasquale's  usual  ^rruHty  had  been 
terrified  into  silence.  His  mutilated  hand 
had  been  the  very  least  of  his  sufferings. 
He  had  been  seized  on  his  way  home  from 
Priola.  He  was  knocked  down,  stunned, 
robbed  of  his  earnings,  and  nearly  stripped, 
then  dragged  along  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  whence  he  came.  At  night  he  was 
thrust,  bound  head  and  foot,  into  a  cave 
or  covered  ditch.  He  was  starved,  beaten, 
made  to  march,  pricked  on  by  bayonets ; 
at  night  the  refiise  of  their  food  was  thrown 
to  him.  '*  Oh,  they  were  wretches,  more 
cruel  than  Turks  and  heathens,  and  yet 
said  their  aves  and  paternosters  with  the 
same  regularitv  as  g^od  Christians."  One 
day  they  told  him  they  were  going  to  send 
for  his  ransom,  and  cut  off  his  finger. 
He  expostulated  with  them  when  he  heard 
the  sum  asked  for  him,  a  poor  artisan,  but 
they  silenced  him  with  blows,  and  told  him 
they  knew  what  they  were  about. 

*'  Did  you  see  any  other  prisoners  ?" 
asked  the  syndic. 

"  Yes,  but  I  never  slept  two  nights  in 
the  same  place,  so  that  I  am  rather  con- 
fused about  them.  Once,  for  a  few  hours, 
I  was  thrown  into  a  cave,  where  I  found  a 
poor  fellow,  with  long  grey  beard  and  grey 
hair,  chained  to  the  ground." 

"Who  was  hep" 

"  He  would  not  tell  me.  He  could  not 
say  how  long  he  had  been  a  prisoner,  for 
days  were  like  years  in  that  hell,  and  with 
those  devils.  Agony  and  rage  had  brought 
on  a  brain  fever,  and  he  had  been  deli- 
rious mad  for  months.  They  had  tortured 
him  to  reveal  where  his  family  was,  but 
he  had  balked  them  of  their  wicked  will ; 
and  swore  he  would  continue  to  do  so.  He 
spoke  of  an  *infame,'  who  was  their  captain, 
and  that  morning,  when  they  had  last  thrust 
him  his  filthy  food,  they  had  jeered  at  him, 
and  told  him  his  turn  was  coming." 

"  Who  is  leader  of  the  band,  and  did  you 
see  him  P" 

"  Satanello ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  all, 
a  handsome,  richly-dressed  fellow  began 
to  ask  me  questions  as  to  the  inhabitants 
here.  I  mentioned  the  rich  widow  of  the 
Belfry  Tower,  and  said  she  came  from 
Torre  Mela,  upon  which  he  started  and 
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This  becomes  mtereetrng,"  tbonght  the 
syndic,  and  he  cleared  his  throat  with  exul- 
tation. F^sqnale  saw  that  the  syndic  was 
deeply  interested,  and  with  the  quick  in- 
stinct of  his  countrymen,  waxed  eloquent, 
and  gave  a  great  many  dramatic  touches  to 
his  dialogue  with  the  handfiome  brigand. 

'^  He  atdced  about  the  children,  and  if 
the  girls  were  pretty;  he  had  heard,  he 
said,  one  Lucia  was  pretty ;  he  had  some- 
thing strange  and  husky  in  his  voice  when 
he  spokB.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  them 
well,  bat  I  belieye  there  was  a  pretty 
biondina  among  them,  who  was  very,  very 
deHcate.  He  looked  at  me  and  then  left 
me;  God  knows  I  could  think  of  little 
diae  but  myself,  and  cared  little  about  his 
questions;  I  was  thinking  how  I  could 
kill  myself  before  I  was  cut  to  pieces,  when 
I  was  called  before  them  and  told  my 
ransom  was  paid.  Madoima !  I  reeled 
y^^  joy ;  they  blindfolded  me,  and  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  dragged  me  up  and  down,  till 
we  came  to  an  osteiia ;  they  thrust  me  intoa 
oantina,  and  there  I  waited  hours,  and  then 
more  tramping.  I  was  then  told  to  stand 
still,  and  not  to  puU  off  my  bandage  for  ten 
minutes.  ^  If  you  attempt  to  move  it 
before  the  time  agreed,  you  shall  be  stabbed 
to  the  heart.'  They  are  men  of  their 
word,"  added  Pasquale,  with  grim  humour, 
*'  and  so  I  obeyed.  I  suddenly  heard  a 
cry  like  a  ciretta  (owl),  I  pulled  down  my 
bandage,  and,  to  my  amazement,  Ghisparo 
atood  before  me." 

*^  So  far  weLl,V  said  the  syndic,  '^but 
now,  figlio  mio,  you  haye  to  do  with  me. 
Listen  to  me :  if  you  utter  one  syllable  of 
what  you  have  just  said  to  me,  save  in 
oonfossion,  I  will  send  you  back  to  Sata- 
nello." 

"^  Santissima !" 

'^  Above  all,  to  Siora  Rosa ;  you  had  best 
not  see  her." 

"  But  I  must  thank  her." 

'*  Let  me  look  at  your  finger,  Pasquale," 
said  the  syndic,  in  a  most  irrelevant  man- 
ner ;  "  if  that  finger  does  not  soon  fester 
and  inflame,  I  am  a  fool.'' 

"  Then  my  hand  most  be  out  off.  Dio 
bnono!" 

'*  Your  hand,  ass,  your  arm ;  perhaps 
even  your  life  will  not  be  saved." 

Pasquale  turned  livid. 

"  Take  my  advice,  go  to  bed,  stay  there 
for  a  week's  riposo,  my  Teresa  shall  take 
JOTL  soup,  and  your  wife  must  put  linseed 
on  your  hand  every  two  hours.  Drink  no 
wine  and  eat  no  meat,  and  you  will  pull 
through.'* 

Pasquale  was  dismissed.      The  *syndic 


elosed  the  door  after  him,  and  clapped  his 
hands. 

CHIPTBBVL   LTTCIA. 

PlSQUALB  implicitly  obeyed  the  syndic's 
orders.     Rosa  went  to  see  him,  but  his 
wife  told  Rosa  it  was  impossible  to  disturb 
him.    He  was  feverish,  and  it  would  ex- 
cite him  too  much  to  see  his  bene£eu$tress. 
The  villagers  knew  now  that  it  was  Rosa's 
money  which  had  liberated  pB.squale,  and 
the  comments  on  her  generosity  were  end-  , 
less.     "It  was  weU  to  do  it."     "It  was :' 
wrong  to  do  it."     "Where  would  ifc  all , 
end  ?"     "  The  brigands  would  be  down  on  i 
her,"  Ac 

The  syndic  had  made  up  his  plans.  He  J 
was  certain  the  handsome  brigand  was 
Rosa's  husband.  Tke  soldiers  he  had  sent 
for  were  daily  arriving  in  twos  and  threes^ 
disguised  as  vintagers,  fie  gft>ve  orden 
that  the  belfiy-house  should  be  watdied 
day  and  night.  Ten  days  passed.  Foot 
tmconsdouB  Rosa  was  vainly  endeavasriog 
to  see  Pasquale,  and  hastening  her  arrange* 
ments  for  deputore.  She  had  sold  mos^ 
of  the  furniture,  but  had  reserved  tbe 
plate.  That  and  a  good  deal  of  mose^  in 
actual  coin  wejw  in  the  house,  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  custom  of  Itah&ns, 
in  sacks  under  her  bed.  The  syndic  had 
promised  her  an  escort  whenerver  she  chose 
to  go.  He  would  have  promised  her  a 
band  of  elephants  if  she  had  asked  for 
them.  He  was  so  docile  to  her  least  wish, 
that  she  thought  him  as  Idnd  as  her  friend 
the  priest  at  Torre  Mela. 

The  syndic  was  Tm&er  glad  her  prepara- 
tions for  departure  were  known  through- 
out Leonforte,  as  by  that  means  the  news 
would  reach  the  ears  he  hoped  woold 
listen  to  them.  He  anticipated  that  the 
husband  would  be  sure  to  aedc  the  wife 
before  she  left.  His  men  were  all  placed. 
Once  or  twice  during  these  ten  days  Bosa 
had  been  roused  in  her  unquiet  sleep  by 
the  sound  of  a  stealthy  st^  among  the 
bushes  towards  Valle  Nera.  She  would 
jump  up  and  look  out,  but  nothing  could 
oe  seen. 

One  evening,  as  she  stood  on  the  P^^ 
form  looking  down  the  Valle  Ncns  hf' 
eye  noticed  something  gtiltering  on  ^ 
ground.  With  a  perfect  spasm  of  ^"^ 
heart  she  recognised,  as  she  picked  it  ttp»  * 
medal  of  Lucia's.  Maao  had  taken  it  oR 
her  neck  after  her  death  and  worn  it  rorm  | 
his  own.  Rosa  looked  and  locked,  b°^ 
there  were  certain  little  marks  on  it  whicb 
idenii£ed  it.  Each  brought  a  memory  and 
a  pang.  This  little  notch  had  been  m*^® 
by  the  darling's  tiny  teeth,  when  »he  ha 
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bitten  it  in  a  paroxysm  of  infantine  anger ; 
this  was  from  a  fall  when  she  first  tried 
lier  tottering  little  feet;  this  by  Rosa's 
knitting  needle,  as  the  child  had  sprung 
from  her  father's  knee  to  hers.  Each 
little  event  was  registered  in  the  calendar 
of  a  mother's  love.  How  had  it  fallen 
there  ?     It  was  nnaocountable. 

That  night  Rosa  conld  not  sleep.  Dio- 
mii-a  was  beside  her.  She  looked  at  her. 
The  girl  was  the  very  iniage  of  Lncia,  and 
round  the  slender  neck  was  a  medal,  the 
fac-simile  of  the  one  Rosa  held  in  her  hand, 
Lucia's.  Rosa  shuddered.  Was  Maso  alive 
and  near  her?  or  was  he  dead?  and  had 
his  murderers  dropped  it  as  a  warning  or 
threat? 

While  these  thoughts  kept  her  awake, 
she  heard  a  sound  outside.     She  listened, 
a^er  an  interval  it  was  repeated.    She  rose 
Doiselessly  and  looked  out.     All  was  stilL 
The  moon  was  bright,  and  the  white  splen- 
dour of  the  milky- way  gave  a  soft  lucidity 
to  iho  sky.     As  she  looked  out  from  the 
back  window  towards   Bocca  Nera,   she 
thought  she  heard  a  gasp  or  groan.     She 
waited,  heard  nothing  more,  and  returned 
to  bed.  Her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  suffo- 
cate ber,  and  she  .was  conscious  of  an  in- 
explicable but  terrible  sense  of  expecta- 
tion.    The  agitation  in  her  mind  seemed 
to  penetrate  through  Diomira's,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  she  too  was  awake. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Diomira  ?^ 

"  I  have  been  dreaming ;  I  am  so 
frightened.  I  thought  I  heard  other's 
voice.  It  is  so  warm  tonight.  I  must 
get  up.     I  must  breathe  the  air.'' 

She  rose,  lit  the  lamp,  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  oui^  She  had  nothing 
on  hut  her  white  n^ht-dress ;  her  long, 
fair  hair  hung  roimd  her  throat  and  veiled 
her  shoulders.  She  looked  pale  in  the  moon- 
light as  she  bent  over ;  she  must  have  been 
distinctly  visible  below. 

Rosa  had  risen  with  her,  and  stood  beside 
her. 

'^Now,  darling,  go  badk  to  bed,  it  is  so 
late — ah  !  again         " 

As  she  spoke  something  like  a  hoarse 

scream  was  heard  from  Yalle  Nera,  then 

rapidly    ascending    steps,     and    a    voice 

shouted  out  with  an  oath,   "  Call  her." 

Suddenly  a  torch  flared  up,  and  threw  its 

light  on  two  men  in  a  n](ortal  struggle, 

while  sharp,  abrupt,  cleaving  the   silent 

night,  like  a  cry  from   another  world,  a 

terrible  voice  called  out,  "  Lucia,  Lucia !" 

It  was  the  echo  of  that  never-forgotten 

cry  which  was  heard  by  Rosa  at  Torre 

Mela  on  the  morning  of  Lucia's  death. 


It  was  answered  by  a  discharge  of  guns. 

"My  God  !"  sobbed  Rosa,  as  she  sank 
on  her  knees ;  "  it  is  his  voice — it  is  his 
spirit." 

The  next  moment  the  great  bell  of  the 
tower  rung  out  like  a  tocsin.  The  terrified 
Diomira  had  flown  to  it,  and  was  pulling 
it  wildly.  It  overpowered  every  other 
sound.  Then  came  shots,  terrible  impre- 
cations, oaths,  threats,  and  the  platform, 
but  now  so  solitaiy  beneath  the  moon- 
light, was  swarming  with  men  in  mortal 
combat.  Soldiers  were  pursuing,  and 
brigands  flying  down  the  rocks.  Every 
now  and  then  was  heard  a  thud  as  a  shot 
toppled  a  man  over  into  the  precipice.  The 
bell  still  sounded  on,  and  torches  and 
lights  were  coming  from,  the  village.  But 
they  were  too  late.  The  syndic's  ambns- 
cade  had  been  most  successful.  The  bri- 
gands were  flying,  the  soldiers  victorious. 
He  had  won  his  prize  f 

The  door  of  the  house  was  burst  open, 
and  the  syndic,  followed  by  a  score  of 
villagers,  entered.  They  mshed  up-stairs. 
The  children  were  all  clinging  to  their 
mother,  but  she  was  still  on  her  knees. 
She  had  never  stirred  since  that  awful 
voice  called  Lucia ! 

Daylight  had  dawned.  The  thf-ong  in- 
creased every  minute. 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  The  housd  had  been  attacked  by 
brigands." 

"  Had  they  entered  ?" 

'*  No,  the  spirit  of  Rosa's  husband  had 
appeared  and  given  the  alarm." 

"The  house  had  been  alarmed  and  all 
were  saved  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  syndic,  strutting  about ; 
"  I  was  prepared  for  them.  My  men  have 
watched  this  house  ten  days.  Whoever 
captures  Satanello,  dead  or  alive — and  I 
know  he  was  among  them" — glancing  at 
Rosa — "  will  gain  a  thousand  crowns. 
What  is  the  day  of  the  month  ?" 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  some  soldiers 
were  seen  scrambling  up  towards  the 
house,  carrying  what  seemed  a  corpse. 
They  laid  their  burden  on  the  kitchen  floor 
and  went  up-stairs  to  make  their  report 
to  the  syndic.     He  turned  to  Rosa. 

"  Go  down,"  he  said  to  her;  "they  want 
wine  for  the  man ;  he  is  dying." 

He  followed  her  as  she  tottered  down- 
stairs. 

"  Rosa !" 

In  a  moment  she  was  on  her  knees  be- 
side him. 

The  wasted  features,  the  long  grey  hair, 
the   emaciated  form,  could    not  disguise 
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from  her  who  it  was  lying  all  but  senseless 
at  her  feet.  Yes,  thanks  to  Heaven  !  once 
more,  once  more  united,  though  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  she  and  Maso  were  together ! 

"  My  love,  my  love,  my  love !"  She  conld 
only  ejaculate  these  words  as  she  held  him 
to  her  breast  with  a  rocking  motion,  as  if 
she  held  a  child  there. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  Don  Vin- 
cenzo  Mademo. 

"  My  husband  I" 

"  Satanello  I  who  would  have  thought," 
muttered  the  syndic,  ''that  that  excellent 
woman  conld  so  love  a  bandit,  even  if  he  is 
her  husband." 

"  Satanello  is  Tonino  Voghera,"  feebly 
murmured  the  dying  man.  "  He  took  me 
prisoner  on  my  way  here ;  he  has  kept  me 
and  toi  tured  me  ever  since,  because  I  would 

not — I  would  not "  his  voice  broke  and 

his  eyes  closed. 

"  Maso,  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?" 

''  No,  no  I"  The  negatives  rose  almost  to  a 
shriek  as  they  were  uttered  with  the  passion 
of  a  dying  man. 

"  But  why  did  yon  not  call  me  now  P — 
you  called  Lucia;  I  thought  it  was  your 
spirit ;  if  I  had  thought  it  was  you,  I  would 
have  appeared.  Tonino  might  have  had 
ail,  if  he  had  left  me  you." 
.  "  Luda,"  he  murmured,  with  tremulous 
lips.  *'  I  would  have  died  rather  than  call 
you,  as  he  wished  me  to  do.  I  told  you,  I 
would  never  call  you." 

"  Gome,  children,  kiss  him,  my  darlings, 
he  is  your  father." 

The  boys  crept  up  to  him  and  then  hid 
their  faces  on  her  shoulder.  Diomira  and 
Menica  bent  over  him.  The  fast  glazing 
eyes  opened,  once  more  Maso's  face  flushed 
a  little  as  he  looked  at  Diomira.  A  smile 
of  almost  womanly  sweetness  passed  over 
the  rugged  features.  "I  called  you,  Lucia," 
he  murmured,  and  with  that  loved  name 
on  his  lips,  he  passed  away,  and  Rosa  held 
what  had  been,  but  was  no  longer,  Maso, 
to  her  breast.  She  seemed  transfigured. 
She  closed  the  dear  eyes  herself.  She 
smoothed  the  grey  hair,  she  composed  the 
attenuated  limbs;  she  was  again,  as  by 
a  miracle,  her  calm  placid  self.  The 
doubts,  the  hopes,  the  fears  were  over. 
He  was  dead ;  but  she  had  seen  him  once 
more,  and  the  ineffable  grace  of  reunion  had 
robbed  Death  of  his  sting. 

"  But  Satanello !"  said  the  syndic.  He 
cpuld  wait  no  longer,  he  tried  to  descend 


the  ravine  afber  his  men.  The  shots  were 
getting  fainter  and  fainter.  Presently  they 
ceased  and  a  horn  was  sounded.  After  a 
pause  the  soldiers  were  seen  returning  with 
a  prisoner.  It  was  Satanello,  alias  Tonino. 
Short  shrifb  was  given  him.  He  was  shot 
before  noon.  He  confessed  befor^  his  death 
that  he  had  captured  Maso  two  days  after 
he  had  left  Torre  Mela.  Maso's  rage  had 
brought  on  brain  fever,  which  had  ended  in 
temporary  insanity.  Tonino  had  then  lefl  the 
band  on  business  connected  with  a  Bonrbon 
reactionary  plot,  and  had  only  returned  afler 
Pasquale  had  been  taken.  When  he  heard 
that  Rosa  was  at  the  Belfry  Tower,  he  re- 
solved on  taking  it  by  a  coup  de  main.  He 
had  never  heard  of  Lucia's  death,  for  Maao 
had  maintained,  in  spite  of  barbarous  tor- 
tures, absolute  silence.  He  resolved  at  last 
to  take  Maso  with  him  to  the  Belfry  Tower, 
so  that  the  sight  of  the  home  which  helcf 
his  wife  and  children  might  vanquish  hini, 
and  that  in  his  yearning  weakness  he  woold 
call  upon  Rosa  to  open  to  him ;  but  Maso 
was  not  to  be  betrayed.  The  resemblance 
of  Diomira  to  Lucia  only  forced  oat  that 
terrible  cry  from  his  lips,  and  Rosa  had 
been  effectually  deceived. 

It  was  Tonino  who  had  thrown  down 
the  medal.  He  had  torn  it  off  Maso's 
neck.  He  knew  it  was  Lucia's,  and  thonght 
Maso  wore  it  as  a  charm.  If  Lucia  fonnd 
it,  he  felt  she  would  understand  he  was 
near,  and  perhaps  she  would  herself  open 
to  him. 

The  syndic  received  the  money  for 
Satanello's  capture.  He  paid  Pasqnale's 
debt  to  Rosa  with  part  of  it.  He  put  into 
the  next  lottery,  chose  the  number  of  the 
day  of  the  month,  that  of  Tonino's  age  and 
birth,  and  the  mystic  numbers  which  cor- 
respond to  sudden  death — and  he  lost  his 
stake! 

Rosa  lefl  the  Belfry  Tower  and  returned 
to  Torre  Mela.  She  never  forgave  the 
syndic  his  ambuscade.  If  the  soldiers  had 
not  been  there,  Maso  liiight  have  escaped. 
Alas  !  does  not  all  human  hope  depend  on 
an  "if."  She  recovered  her  beautv.  Her 
white  hair — ^it  was  white  as  snow  from  the 
day  Maso  died — ^made  an  argent  aureole  to 
a  face  which  sorrow,  nobly  borne,  had  snb- 
limed  into  saintliness.  She  had  many 
offers  of  marriage,  but  refused  them  all. 
Her  dead  Maso  was  her  first,  her  last  lore. 
Had  he  not  died  to  save  her  and  her 
children  from  plunder  and  death  P 
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CHAPTBB  III.   I  ADVANCE  TOWARDS  MAN'S 

ESTATE. 

Aftss  the  departure  of  Mr.  Fane  Man- 
I  lerereTjlife  at  the  Down  Farm  seemed  to  sink 
Wk  and  settle  again  into  its  old  somewhat 
!  monotonons  routine.  If  I  sought  more 
adventures  I  found  them  not,  either  at  the 
Dark  Tower  or  elsewhere.  Time  passed, 
and  we  went  on  in  our  "  usual  way,"  as  it 
is  called;  changing  imperceptibly  never- 
theless, and  the  sum  of  change  mounting 
up  considerably  as  the  years  lapsed.  We 
grew  older  for  one  thing.  My  uncle  stooped 
more  as  he  walked,  and  his  shoulders 
owned  a  rounder  outward  curve ;  he  com- 
plaiaed  of  a  slight  deafiiess  on  one  side, 
and  was  much  troubled  as  to  the  proper 
I  pod^n  of  the  candlestick  when  he  Iried  to 
i^  the  newspaper  in  the  evening.  There 
.  was  a  look  as  of  a  further  fall  of  snow  upon 
iQj  mother's  braided  hair,  and  I  noted  even 


upon  Eem's  rotund,  rubicund  face,  especi- 


'  allj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temples, 

wrinkles  and  lines,  like  the  starring  of  a 

cracked  window-pane     For  my  part  I  had 

niach  increased  in  stature ;  from  a  stunted 

I  boy  I  was  becoming  a  youth  of  fair  propor- 

[tions,  thin  and  bony,  with  exposed  wrists 

and  ankles,  owing  to  my  limbs  lengthening 

without  regard  to  the  limits  of  my  clothes. 

The  neighbourhood  had,  I  think,  become 

reconciled  to  the  fact  of  my  existence,  there 

being  no  longer  occasion  for  concern  as  to 

the  state  of  my  health.     For  I  was  now 

^Ily  well  and  strong.     But  my  *'  goings 

li  %"  as  my  manner  of  life  was  termed,  still 

j  famished  materials  for  local  criticism.     It 

^as  still  commonly  said  about  Purrington 

that  "  Mrs.  Nightingale's  boy  would  be  all 


the  better  for  having  some  of  his  nonsense 
knocked  out  of  him."  Which,  very  likely, 
was  true  enough. 

But  at  Purrington  very  small  deviations 
from  conventional  ways  were  sufficient  to 
establish  a  repute  for  oddness,  and  there- 
fore to  be  condemned  as  nonsensical.  For 
in  our  district  the  new  and  the  strange 
were  viewed  with  distrust  and  objection. 
The  fibrmers'  sons  about  us  were  usually 
brought  up  pretty  much  as  ploogh-boys ; 
they  laboured  in  tjke  ranks  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  promotion  came  to  them. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  my  education, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bygrave,  had  ^  been 
the  subject  of  some  comment.  A  like  pro- 
ceeding had  been  until  then  unheard  of  in 
those  parts;  and  the  wonder  as  to  what 
Farmer  Orme  could  be  thinking  about  to 
permit  of  such  a  thing,  had  known  little 
abatement.  A  disposition  prevailed,  how- 
ever, to  attribute  to  my  mother's  unwise 
intervention  the  peculiar  system  that  had 
been  adopted  in  my  regard.  Farmer 
Jobling  was  severely  satirical  as  to  the 
absurdities  "  a  hen  with  one  chick"  was 
capable  of,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
wisdom  of  women  when  applied  otherwise 
than  to  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  the 
laundry,  and  the  kitchen.  It  was  well- 
known,  however,  that  the  farmer,  for  all  his 
freedom  of  speech,  was  despotically  ruled  at 
home  by  the  good  dame  his  wife. 

And  presently  I  was  the  occasion  of  a  still 
further  outrage  upon  our  public  opinion. 
Some  extraordinarily  high  wave  of  misfor- 
tune had  flung  upon  our  shores,  so  far  in- 
land as  Steepleborough,  an  elderly  French- 
man ;who  called  himself  Monsieur  Isidore 
Dubois,  but  who  permitted  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  such  was  not  in  truth  his  name, 
but  had  been  assumed  by  him  by  reason  of 
certain  political  complications  of  which  he 
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Lad  been  the  Tictim.  Monsieur  Dnbois 
one  morning  astonished  the  ready's  of  our 
local  paper  bj  advertising  in  its  columns 
his  desire  to  instruct  pnpils  in  his  native 
tongue,  in  drawing,  fencing,  music,  and 
other  accomplishments.  This  seemed  to 
me  quite  a  providential  opportunity  for  im- 

5 roving  myself  in  art.  I  had,  with  Mr. 
[anleverer's  aid,  and  with  perseverance  on 
jny  own  part^  overcome  many  rudimentary 
difficulties.  I  had  even  arrived  at  the 
point  of  appreciating  how  little  I  really 
knew,  how  deficient  were  all  my  endeavours. 
It  was  a  genuine  step  on  the  road  of  educa- 
tion. I  longed  for  further  qualified  assist- 
ance. I  besought  my  mother  that  I  might 
become  Monsieur  Dubois's  pupil. 

"  Let  me  see  your  drawings,  Duke,"  she 
said  calmly,  and  something  sadly,  I  thought. 
I  produced  a  pile  of  sketches  of  ail  kinds, 
attempts  at  portraiture  (one  of  Reube, 
sitting  on  the  down  with  his  crook  in  his 
hand,  and  his  sheep-dog  beside  him,  I 
thought  decidedly  successful),  studies  of 
landscape  4nd  still  life,  and  designs  in 
great  part  drawn  from  memory  or  imagina- 
tion. 

My  mother  examined  these  performances 
of  mme  most  attentively,  and  made  many 
inquiries  concerning  them.  I  had  never 
known  her  to  be  so  much  interested  before 
in  the  subject. 

She  remained  silent  for  some  time  after 
she  had  completed  her  examination  of  the 
drawings.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  she 
was  no  longer  thinking  about  them.  She 
roueed  herself  at  length  with  an  efibrt,  and 
said,  as  she  eoflly  pressed  my  hand,  "I 
have  not  tbe  skill  to  judge,  Duke.  But  it 
shall  be  as  you  wish." 

My  uncle,  who  had  been  standing  by, 
silently  scrutinising  a  sketch  now  and  then 
through  his  double  glasses,  turned  away 
and  busied  himself  with  his  circular  snuff- 
box. Whatever  he  may  haye  thought  of 
my  project,  he  did  not  oppose  it,  my 
mother's  sanction  having  been  secured. 

So  I  became  Monsieur  Dubois's  pupil, 
visiting  him  twice  a  week  at  his  humble 
lodging  at  the  back  of  the  town-hall, 
Steepleborough.  On  market-days  I  went 
in  and  came  out  with  my  uncle  in  his 
chaise.  At  other  times  I  generally  walked, 
getting  a  lift  now  and  then  upon  one  of 
the  cai*ts  of  the  Down  Farm,  or  of  neigh- 
bours, conveying  "  produce"  to  the  town. 

Monsieur  Dubois  was  a  little  lean 
old  gentleman,  swarthy  -  complexioned, 
bright-eyed,  and  heavy-browed,  wearing 
hair-powder,  a^d  even  cherishing  a  diminu- 


tive queue,  which  seemed  to  frisk  aboat  the 
collar  of  his  coat  like  the  tail  of  a  gunbol- 
ling  lamb  in  Bunny  weather.  His  m&nnerE 
boasted  an  old-&shioned  reduadancr  of 
elegance,  and  were  soooetiiaes  so  exoeasiTe 
in  tiieir  laborious  grace,  as,  firem  the  poiot 
of  view  of  an  English  boy,  to  verge  a  tittk 
upon  the  ludicrous.  Indeed,  tbe  Erencli- 
man  was  commonly  voted  ''monkejfied' 
by  his  neighbour  in  the  town  of  Siee^ 
borough.  Farmer  Jobling  could  wiUidEli 
culty  restrain  his  laughter  whenever  dumce 
brought  him  into  the  fHresenoe  ci  Moasesr 
Dubois.  '*  He  minds  me  allays  of  (hk  of 
those  dressed  up  baboons  I've  seen  in  irl 
beast  shows  at  fair  time,"  said  it»  fiumer.  { 
"  But  they  mounseers,  I  take  it,  aremostlj 
like  that.  It's  no  wonder  from  wb&t  lean 
see  that  we've  aUays  licked  'em.  HeVoo 
better  than  a  hudmedud  (scarecrow).''  T^o 
the  farmer  I  traced  a  rumour  current  «i  this 
period  to  ihe  effect  that  I  waA  about  toW 
come  a  dancing- master.  Mr.  Jobling  ^  | 
indeed  more  critical  upon  my  receiving  i^ 
structkm  from  Moiurieur  DuboiB,  tbn  ^ 
had  been  m  tbe  case  of  my  studyiag  n^ 
Mr.  Bygrave.  { 

Monsieur  Dubois  was  really  a  most  le- 1 
oomplished  gentleman,  however,  if  he  bid 
undertaken  the   duties  of  tuition  rather 
late  in  life.     He  was  very  poor,  and  migh^ 
perhaps  have  paid  stricter  attention  to  per- 
soual  dleanHness.     His  wardrobe  was  in  i 
decayed  oondition,  and  his  supply  of  ^^ 
linen  was  insufficient.     But   those  ^ 
times  when  soap  and  water  and  brnsbiaf 
and  combing  were  less    valued   bf  ^^ . 
world  than  in  later  days.     He  found  M  i^ 
lish  ways  of  Kfe  very  trying,  I  suspect,  aiw  i 
had  a  difficuHy  in  providing  himself  with  'i 
the  kind  of  food  suited  to  his  foreign  coo- : 
stitution.      The    rough    fare  of  SteepH 
borough    was    to    him  abominable.    ^^ 
seemed    to  me    to  subsist    chiefly   ^P^^^l 
pinches   of  scented  snuff  ooutained  in  <  | 
ragged  twist  of  paper. 

He  spoke  English  ezecmbly,  and  his  d^ 
ficiency  in  this  respect  was  perhaps  an  ad- 
vantage to  me.  It  compelled  me  to  a^joir? 
his  language  as  rapidly  as  I  could;  o^^^^' 
wise  there  seemed  little  chance  of  our 
ever  being  able  to  understand  each  om-^ 
Such  knoTidedge  of  French,  therefore,  as  i 
can  now  boast  I  owe  entirely  to  MonFiea- 
Dubois.  He  also  introduced  me  io  t^^ 
masters  of  French  Hterature,  and  Ubonr^^ 
to  impart  to  me  his  enthusiastic  ^^J^^A 
their  merits.  He  succeeded  feirly  ^^  // 
respect,  though  I  have  lived  to  fio^ 
taste  impeached  and  his  judgmeats  p 
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nonnced  mwrow  and  obsolete.  Even  then 
I  was  xxnable  to  regard  Racine  and  Comeille 
as  snperior  to  Shaicipeare ;  an  opinion  he 
often  proclaimed.  Bat  then  I  discovered 
that  he  really  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
English  poet  he  was  denonncing,  in  pnr- 
Kuanoe  of  the  example  of  his  admired 
Toltaire,  as  nnconth,  barbaric,  and  even 
riJiculons. 

1  also    leamt   fencing  from    Monsieur 

Dnboift.     I  confess  I  have  not  foand  the 

accomplishment  particularly  nsefnl.     Still 

1  enjoyed  acquiring  it.     I  had  not  yet  com- 

pletely  outgrown  my    early  chivalresqne 

fancies,  and  Ghilde  Roland  seemed  still  a 

chsreefcer  I  mi^t  possibly  be  called  on  to 

reaimie  at  some  period  of  my  career.     I 

must  own,  however,  that  I  could  no  longer 

riew  Orahury  Hall  as  my  Dark  Tower. 

That  dehision  was  exhausted. 

Bvt  it  was  in  the  matter  of  artistic  in- 
stniction  that  I  derived  most  benefit  from 
Monsiear  Dubois.  He  was  himself  but  an 
aoiateor,  as  he  admitted,  still  his  taste  and 
skill  were  indisputable.  His  teaching  was 
rather  that  of  the  school  of  David,  of  whom, 
if  I  fig^lj  recollect,  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  for  some  brief  period  a  pupil.  He 
laid  stress  upon  classicality  of  design,  even 
to  frigid  attitudinising;  disdained  the 
cbarms  of  colour,  and  was  inclined  to 
limit  the  scope  of  art  by  restricting  its 
choice  of  subject  and  method  of  treatment. 
In  short,  he  advocated  academic  views  that 
have  now  considerably  fallen  in  general 
estimation.  But  his  insistence  upon  cor- 
rectness of  drawing  as  the  very  essence  of 
ait,  was  much  to  rae  purpose,  and  of  real 
'wortlL 

It  mmst  be  understood  that  I  was  afl»r  all 
hut  an  immature  student,  proceeding  under 
senons  disadvantages  from  lack  of  appK- 
ances,    deficiency   of  space  in  our  studio 
—Monsieur  Dubois's  little  pariour — and 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  models  and 
wofks  of  art  to  imitate.     Then  my  lessons 
were  compart^vely  few  and  of  brief  dura- 
tion.    Still  I  made  progress  and  won  the 
applause  of  my  master. 

I  may  not  Unger  more  over  these  early 
years  <^  mine,  nor  descant  at  length  upon 
SBcfa  boyish  events  as  my  first  introduction 
to  sport — my  killing  my  first  partridge,  my 
first  riding  to  hounds.  Yet  these  pleasures 
^ere  not  denied  to  me,  and  for  awhile  I 
enjoyed  them  very  fully.  Ours  was  a  sport- 
ing country,  and  horses,  dogs,  and  guns 
^ere  as  necessaries  of  life  to  us.  Even  my 
vncle,  though  age  had  now  somewhat  tamed 
bis  zeal,  and  use  had  cloyed  his  appetite, 


had  been  a  keen  sportsman  in  his  youth .  He 
was  now  content  with  a  little  hunting  in 
the  season  when  the  hounds  met  anywhere 
near  Purrington,  and,  mounted  on  his  old 
grey  horse,  was  usaally  to  be  seen  holding 
his  place  very  fairly  in  the  chase.  In  his 
character  of  landowner  he  subscribed,  not 
profusely  but  sufficiently,  to  the  funds  of 
the  hunt,  and  was  always  most  anxious  that 
a  fox  should  be  found  in  what  was  known 
as  Orme*s  Plantation — a  thick  belt  of  firs 
and  gorse  that  skirted  his  &rm  in  the 
direction  of  Steepleborough ;  and  he  shot 
hares  and  partridges  in  his  own  coverts,  if 
with  some  abatement  of  his  earlier  enthu- 
siasm :  his  sporting  tastes  having  come 
under  the  control,  perhaps,  of  his  sense  of 
the  needs  of  his  larder.  As  time  went  on 
he  grew  more  and  more  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  his  farm,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
be  drawn  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
land,  even  for  sporting  purposes,  certainly 
increased.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained 
his  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  county 
hunt,  took  note  of  its  more  famous  runs, 
and  was  fond  of  comparing  these  with  past 
achievements  in  which  he  had  shared.  He 
took  much  pains  to  instruct  me  in  the  arts 
and  plea^res  of  sport.  I  was  a  reasonably 
apt  pupil.  In  this  portion  of  my  education, 
I  noted,  my  mother  took  little  interest. 
So  I  advanced  towards  man's  estate. 

CHAPTER  XIII.    imiPPORD  FAIB. 

I  WAS  soon  to  lose  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Bygrave'a  services  as  my  tutor.  Old  Mr, 
Gttscoigrne  died,  and  a  new  rector  came  in 
his  stead  to  Purrington.  The  church  was 
hung  with  black,  and  genuine  grief  pre- 
vaileii  throughout  the  parish  for  the  loss  of 
its  veteran  minister.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  not  for  some  years,  owing  to  his  mani- 
fold infirmities,  been  able  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;  still  his  demise  was  to 
us  like  the  removal  of  some  ancient  land- 
mark, or  some  long  familiar  and  cherished 
object  in  our  landscape.  The  new  rector 
plainly  stated  that  he  did  not  need,  that  he 
could  not  afibrd,  the  aid  of  a  curate.  So 
Mr.  Bjgrave  prepared  to  depart  from  Pur- 
rington. 

He  gave  me  his  pocket  Horace— it  was 
crowded  with  manuscript  annotations  in  his 
cramped,  minute,  scarcely  decipherable 
handwriting,  and  was  in  his  eyes  his  most 
precious  possession — as  a  farewell  gift.  In 
his  stiff,  silent,  ungainly  way  he  manifested 
mu(^  distress  at  leaving  us.  For  my  part 
I  own  to  feeling  more  grief  upon  the  oc- 
casion than  I  could  at  one  time  have  be- 
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lieved  possible.  I  was  conscions  perhaps 
that  I  had  insufficiently  valued  him.  He 
had  dragged  me,  as  a  ship  might  trail  its 
anchor  after  it,  through  expansive  seas  of 
clafisical  lore.  I  had  but  hindered  and 
clogged  his  progress,  while  from  my  posi- 
tion beneath  the  surface  I  had  been  power- 
less to  share  or  even  to  comprehend  his 
pleasures.  Yet  sometimes  I  had  been,  as 
it  were,  hoisted  from  below,  and,  thanks  to 
his  strenuous  exertions  on  my  behalf,  en- 
abled, almost  forced,  to  see,  and  to  learn 
something.  I  often  think  now  of  the  op- 
portunities I  wasted.  More  I  might  cer- 
tainly have  done  if  I  had  not  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  his  strength,  hardening  my 
heart  and  deafening  my  ears  to  his  teach- 
ing. But  a  man's  judgment  and  taste  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  schoolboy.  In 
the  matter  of  teaching,  children  are  much 
like  parrots.  Their  preceptors  can  but 
labour  to  strengthen  their  memories ;  their 
minds  are  unimpressible  and  out  of  reach, 
if  they  are  to  be  called  minds  at  all.  Mr. 
Bygrave  left  me,  after  all  his  eJOforts,  imper- 
fectly educated ;  yet  it  is  due  to  him  to  aay 
that  I  had  acquired  some  measure  of 
learning,  of  the  kind  he  most  approved. 
That  I  had  advanced  far  beyond  all  the 
youth  of  my  neighbourhood  in  this  respect, 
need  not  count  for  much.  The  educational 
standard  about  us  in  those  days  was  de- 
cidedly low. 

It  was  soon  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Bygrave — ^he  had  undertaken  temporary 
work  as  a  curate  in  an  adjoining  county — 
that  I  also  lost  the  help  of  Monsieur  Dubois, 
and  my  lessons  in  art  came  to  an  end.  He 
stated,  what  was  indeed  evident  enough, 
that  he  could  barely  subsist  in  Steeple- 
borough,  his  means  were  so  scanty,  and  his 
pupils  so  few.  He  had  determined  upon 
moving  to  London. 

There  was  then  an  end  of  my  education, 
except  as  a  farmer.  For  my  profession  was 
selected  for  me.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  could  be  little  choice  in  the  matter. 
It  seemed  unavoidable  that  I  should  follow 
my  uncle's  calling.  Purrington  found  room 
or  opportunities  for  scarcely  any  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  modem  method,  no 
one  then  learnt  farming  from  books.  It 
was  picked  up  somehow  from  observation 
and  practice.  One  constantly  walked  over 
a  farm,  looking  about,  until  knowledge 
came,  if  it  came  at  all,  almost  of  its  own 
accord.  At  least  I  received  no  other  in- 
struction in  the  matter  than  I  oould  in 
such  wise  obtain. 

.  I  accompanied  my  uncle  on  his  morning 


and  evening  progress  over  his  land,  watch- 
ing the  performances  of  his  labourers,  and 
striving  to  note  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  everything.     But  my  success  was  not 
remarkable.     It  seemed  a  simple  hasiness: 
often  taken  altogether  out  of  the  agricd- 
turist's   hands  by  the  fickleness  of  the 
elements,  or  governed  absolutely  by  a  trad- 
tional  routine.     This  was  done  because  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  country;  that  is  | 
pursuance  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  Onne  n 
family  handed  down  from  &ther  to  son  since  ll 
remote  times.    And  each   season  had  it<  ^ 
assigned  duties  and  employments.  The  pri- ;' 
cesses  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reapiiu* 
followed  each  other  in  regular  successioL , 
and  sheep-breeding,  the  chief  occupation  cf 
our  &rmer8,  had,  of  course,  its  established  |i 
rules.    Yet  I  felt  that  I  did  not  gain  rer r  i, 
satisfactory  mastery  over  the  matter.        ij 
My  uncle  was  a  thoroughly  pncb'cai  j 
farmer.  He  had  been  reared  to  the  hmsss  |j 
upon  rough  but  complete  principles.  As  \| 
the  custom  had  been  in  his  time,  he  had  |, 
as  a  youth  shared  the  rude  toils,  the  hard 
habits  of  life,  almost  the  frugal  &re  of  the 
farm  servants.     Even  now,  advancing  ^ 
years  as  he  was,  he  could  plough  as  straigi>» , 
a  furrow  as  any  man  in  his  employ;  or  he 
could  take  from  the  hand  of  a  labourers 
scythe,  a  reaping-hook,  or  a  pitchfork,  and 
show  him  by  sound  example  how  to  mSj 
such  implements  to  the    best  advantagtj 
This  was  not  possiUe  to  me.    It  was  net . 
so  much  that  I  was  above  learning  or  trji^ 
to  learn  these  rudimentary  arts,  bat  iQj  I 
mother  had,  I  think,  interfered  to  preTe^t 
employment  of  this  kind  being  thrust  w^'^  ^ 
me.     In  such  wise  my  authority  overtbe- 
labourers  was  of  little  force.     They  viewed  J 
me  always  in  the  light  of  an  amateur,  asd ,; 
I  was  visited  with  the  contempt  usiiallTJ, 
bestowed  upon  the  unqualified  by  skills 
professors. 

And  certainly  I  did  not  affect  tl«[. 
business.  I  could  appreciate  its  pleasof^  ^ 
I  loved  the  fresh  morning  air,  exhilaraiiD^  j 
as  wine,  and  scented  with  a  thouAaud  new- 
born flowers;  the  broad  rays  of  the  nsi^g 
sun  sweeping  over  the  open  down;  tj^ 
diamond  glisten  of  the  dew  upon  thetnn;  || 
the  rich  tints  of  the  honey-laden  heather;  j 
the  musical  hum  of  insect  life ;  the  QS- 1 
dulating  horizon  blending  its  faint  parp^  ^ 
with  the  saffron  tints  of  the  vernal  skj- 
aU  this  was  delightful  to  me.  My  hea^J 
seemed  to  leap  within  me  from  PP^^^^ 
redundant  vitality  as,  at  break  of  day,  W' 
loped  my  pony  hither  and  thither  aW 
the  elastic  down,  chai^ged  with  some  txim 
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-errand  to  Eenbe  at  the  sheDpfold  in  the 
distance.  There  was  no  occasion  for  so 
niQch  haste ;  still  less  was  there  need  to 
deviate  from  my  path  in  order  to  leap  a 
linrdle,  or  to  give  chase  to  a  hare  suddenly 
startled  from  its  form  and  scampering  to 
the  covert  skirting  the  farm.  Yet  it  was 
nj  hnmonr  to  do  thus  mnch,  and  many 
other  things  that  bronght  derision  npon  me 
10  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  reason- 
able and  practical  considerations.  Listen- 
ing to  the  lark  soaring  high  above  me,  and 
like  a  sort  of  musical  rocket  showering 
down  sparks  of  song ;  or  plung^g  into  the 
long  rank  grass  of  the  plantation  to  note 
.   the  oooing  of  the  wind  throngh  the  swaying 

I  entangled  bonghs,  and  scent  the  fresh  re- 
!\  sinons  odours  of  the  firs;  or  pausing  to 

I I  watch  iBe  flying  clouds  patch  with  shadows 
jj  the  wide-sti^tching  landscape ;  all  this  was 
y  pleasant  indeed — but  it  was  not  farming. 
f  As  my  uncle  was  careful  to  explain  to  me, 
I  I  had  been  better  employed  in  helping 
'    spread  manure,  or  feed  the  pigs. 

It  was  as  a  part  of  my  agricultural  educa- 
tion that  I  was  despatched  one  autumn  on  a 
mission  to  Dripford  Fair  to  sell  a  flock  of 
lambs.  Beube  accompanied  me,  and  though 
I  was  nominally  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion, I  was  conscious  that  its  real  govern- 
ance rested  with  him. 

Dripford  Fair  was  the  great  event  of  our 
sheep -breeding  district.  It  was  attended 
by  all  the  flock-masters  of  the  county.  For 
some  days  before  the  fistir,  clouds  of  sheep 
might  be  seen  crossing  the  down  from  all 
parts,  slowly  making  their  way  towards 
Dripford.  The  country  was  aUve  with  the 
voices  of  shepherds,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
the  bleating  of  sheep.  And  here  and  there 
upon  the  open  landscape  large  white  pufis 
of  dust  blurred  the  view,  and  marked  where 
the  travelling  flocks  had  quitted  the  turf, 
and  stmck  the  chalky  highways  leading  to 
the  market  town. 

Reube,  in  tawny  orange  gaiters  or 
"  vamplets,"  a  gleaming  white  smock-frock, 
a  scarlet  neckerchief,  and  a  blue-ribboned 
straw-hat,  his  best  "  donnings,"  as  he 
described  his  attire,  looked  an  imposing 
figure.  He  was  attended  by  a  group  of 
boys  and  dogs,  and  carried  his  crook,  his 
wand  of  office,  most  majestically.  I  felt  at 
once  that  though  mounted  upon  my  pony 
and  clad  in  the  smart  suit  of  a  voung 
farmer,  I  was  a  far  inferior  person.  Keubd 
ivas  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  im- 
portance, and  was  conscious  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. For  he  at  once  relieved  me 
of  any  fancifril  airs  of  authority  I  might 


have  assumed,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
supreme  control  of  the  mission.  He  was 
complacent  enough,  however,  and  did  not 
manifest  too  markedly  the  cheap  terms 
upon  which  he  held  me.  He  was  fairly 
content  with  his  flock,  and  it  appeared  was 
especially  gratified  by  some  scandalous 
story  relating  to  his  old  enemy  Garge, 
alleged  to  have  been  found  lying  in  the 
gutter,  "  up  street"  Purrington,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  "  terriable  drunk  to  be  sure," 
as  Reube  related  with  chuckling  joy,  "  for 
all  a*s  a  church-goer !" 

I  congratulated  Reube  on  the  condition 
of  his  lambs,  which  had  been  so  washed 
and  trimmed  and  ruddled  for  the  fair  that 
they  were  seen  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
They  were  of  genuine  Down  breed,  with 
black  noses  and  feet,  and  the  whitest  and 
fleeciest  of  wool,  long  and  broad  in  the  back, 
rotund  of  body,  and  yet  most  nimble  of 
movement.  Each  bore  upon  its  flank  a 
freshly  imprinted  black  O,  denoting  that  it 
came  from  Mr.  Orme*s  farm. 

"  Eez,  they  be  a  tidy  lot  of  lambs,"  said 
Reube,  "  though  they  might  be  more  for- 
rard.  There's  a  lame  un  or  two  among  un, 
but  they  monster  featish.  I*ve  zeen  was 
and  I've  zeen  better.  Tender's  just  about 
a  nice  sprack-looking  lamb  now.  I  knows 
un  all  by  zight  as  though  they  was  my 
own  childer ;  better  mebbe.  'Tis  use  does 
it)  Maester  Duke.  I  zits  by  un  all  day  long, 
and  I  thinks  of  un  all  the  night  through. 
Please  God  they  brings  the  maester  a  tidy 
zum  at  Drip  fold.  But  I  dunno.  There'll 
be  a  zight  of  flocks  there.  No,  I  beant 
aveard  of  Grarge.  He's  got,  this  turn,  just 
about  the  poorest  lot  of  lambs  that  ever  1 
did  see.  Why  they  was  nigh  starved  dree 
months  gone,  and  he'd  narra  a  turmut  to  gic 
un.  But  there,  that  Garge  is  nation  dum- 
mel ;  muggle-headed  most  allays.  'Tis  no 
business  o'  mine ;  but  what's  maester  can 
zee  in  un  to  keep  un  so  long,  or  to  let  un 
go  on  ruinun  the  sheep,  there,  I  dunno. 
But  there's  volks  as  seems  to  trusts  them 
as  bellocks  aboot  the  moust.  And  Garge 
is  a  main  hand  at  bellocking  and  maunder- 
ing aboot.  'Tis  bloomy  hot  along  thie 
dowsty  road— brings  the  het  drops  on  my 
vorehead,  and  makes  I  main  virsty,  I  know. 
But  there's  a  rare  drop  of  strong  beer  tc 
be  got  at  the  Ram  at  Dripford,  thank  God. 
I  wish  I  had  a  quart  on  un  now,  I  know." 

We  halted  now  and  then  on  the  road  tc 
rest  the  flock,  and  to  enable  Reube  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  his  "  nummet,"  or  noon, 
meat,  as  he  termed  his  luncheon.  He  con* 
sumed  with  great  relish  his  thick  slices  o1 
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bread,  with  a  wedge   of  stTX)ng  smelling 
cheese  prisoned  between  them. 

Dripford  was  a  dull  country  town,  that 
once  in  every  year  gave  way  to  exceeding 
delirinm.  On  its  ^r  day  it  went  stark 
mad,  delivering  over  itself  absolntely  to 
sheep — and  drink.  Sheep  poured  over  it 
and  swarmed  about  it  hke  an  Egyptian 
plague  of  an  amiable  sort.  Itb  every 
avenue  was  choked  with  flocks.  You  could 
not  move  for  being  wedged  in  with  sheep — 
thigh  deep  in  sheep.  It  was  as  though  the 
skies  had  opened  and  rained  sheep ;  afl 
though  the  earth  had  gaped  and  vomited 
sheep.  They  overflowed  the  closely  packed 
pens  in  the  market-place ;  they  surged  up 
the  steps  of  the  church  in  a  dense  army  as 
though  about  to  carry  that  sacred  edifice 
by  assault ;  they  charged  at  the  town-hall 
and  took  possession  of  every  pass  in  the 
precinct,  occupying  shops,  doorways,  areas, 
every  possible  position,  in  the  strongest 
force.  Now  and  then  a  light  division  of 
Iambs  was  to  be  seen  hurrying  along  a  side 
street,  afflicted  by  a  stampede  or  bent  upon 
some  obscure  errand,  making  for  the  sub- 
urbs or  the  open  country.  The  noise  was 
deafening.  The  thwacking  of  sticks  upon 
fat  fleecy  backs,  the  pitching  of  hurdles, 
the  hoarse  shouts  of  shepherds,  the  barking 
of  dogs  as  they  circled  and  leapt  about^  now 
bringing  in  deserters  by  the  ear,  now 
springing  into  the  throng  to  scatter  muti- 
neers or  bring  the  listless  to  attention, 
made  up  a  bewildering  and  ceaseless  turmoil. 
All  means  were  tried  to  reduce  the  un- 
wieldy armies  of  timid  and  perturbed  re- 
cruits to  discipline,  and  convert  them  to 
something  like  close  order.  The  shepherds 
were  untiring  in  their  efibrts  to  accomplish 
this,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  their  task 
&irly  enough.  But  their  exertions  were 
very  great,  and  the  language  they  employed, 
by  way  of  fortifying  their  authority,  was 
desperately  bad.  A  prodigious  consump*- 
tion  of  strong  beer  from  the  taps  of  the 
Ram  and  other  Dripford  inns,  followed  upon 
these  proceedings. 

But  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds  did  not 
have  it  all  to  themselves.  The  streets  were 
thronged  to  excess  with  farmers,  flock- 
masters,  dealers,  country  gentlemen,  visitors 
and  sightseers  of  all  kinds.  The  inns  were 
all  choke-full.  The  stalls  were  crowded 
with  cattle :  useful  cobs,  that  had  brought 
their  agricultural  owners  from  far  and  near, 
serviceable  hacks,  clever  ponies,  and  sturdy 
hunters.  The  inn  yards  were  full  of  vehicles 
of  every  description,  from  the  yeoman's 
eart  to  the  phaetons  of  the  more  dashing 


"squire"  fiaxmers.  The  air  was  heavy 
and  opaque  with  dust,  the  smell  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  the  fumes  of  liquor  and  tobacco. 
Throngs  of  buyers  and  sellers — ^red  of  fiu£, 
broad  of  back,  and  great  of  girth— jostled 
each  other  and  argued  and  haggled  and 
wrangled :  now  growing  fiercely  angry, 
now  noisily  jocose  as  they  struck  bargains 
and  agreed  upon  terms,  a&d  then  proceeded 
to  celebrate  the  concluded  negotiation  in 
brimming  glasses  at  the  nearest  tavern.  AH 
transactions  were  followed  by  prompt  pay- 
ment in  cash,  and  bundles  or  greasy  notes 
quickly  changed  hands  and  were  transfeired 
&om  bulky  pocket-books»  like  small  port- 
manteaus, to  similar  receptacles,  or  from 
one  breeches-pocket  of  vast  capacity  to 
another  of  like  dimensions.  And  in  ad> 
dition  to  the  uproar  of  the  main  bnsiness 
of  the  fair  was  the  Bupexaameanrj  Babel 
usually  generated  by  such  occasions;  t^ 
shouting  swarm  of  pedlars,  cheap-jdo, 
showmen,  mountebanks,  and  itinemx  ^ 
traders  and  performers  of  every  descriptioa- 1 

It  was  to  me  a  most  amazing  scene.  1 
had  seen  nothing  like  it  before.  I  bad 
scarcely  believed  that  there  were  so  masy 
people  in  all  the  world  as  I  now  found 
congregated  in  Dripford. 

J^er  much  difficulty  and  delay  I  bad 
succeeded  in  stabling  my  pony  at  tbe 
Eong's  Head  Inn,  opposite  the  naarket-cross. 
I  h^  lost  sight  of  Beube  and  the  flock, 
but  I  counted  upon  rejoining  him  presently. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  this 
as  I  had  fancied.  K  the  sheop  were  much 
alike  to  one  who  was  not  their  shepherd, 
it  was  certain  that  a  strong  Heonily  resem- 
blance prevailed  also  among  the  shepherds. 
It  seemed  safer  to  look  out  for  the  black  0 
stamped  upon  the  flanks  of  our  lambs.  Bat 
I  could  discover  this  nowhere.  It  was 
like  searching  for  a  particular  wave  in  aa 
ever-shifting  ocean. 

I  grew  bewildered,  and  at  last  firom  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  found  myself  stand-  j 
ing  still,  helplessly  and  despondently,  in  ' 
front  of  the  King's  Head  Inn.  Suddenly  • 
a  hand,  rather  a  grimy  hand,  clutched  my  * 
forearm.  I  turned  and  found  myself  face  U> 
face  with  my  satyr,  Lord  Overbury ! 

I  recognised  him  immediately.     His  hair 
was  greyer,  and  his  dress  was  pexiiaps  more  j 
untidy  and  crumpled ;    otherwise  he  was 
little  changed. 

"  I  know  you,  my  lad.  I've  seen  you  somfr 
where,"  he  said,  and  he  fixed  his  protadiogi 
bloodshot  eyes  upon  me,  and  stared  into 
my  face.  "  But  I  can't  think  of  yo^r 
name,"  he  continued  with  an  oath. 
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**  I'm  Dnke  Nightingale,  my  lord." 
Still  he  stared  at  me. 
"  From  the  Down  Farm,  Pmrington  ?" 
fxe  said  after  a  panse,  as  thongh  he  had  been 
trying   to  collect  his  thoughts.     **To   be 
gnre ;    I   remember  now,  of  course.     Yon 
came  to   see  me  at  the  hall   once.     How 
pa've  grown !     Yet  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.    You've  a  strange  look  of 
^onr  mother.    Something  about  the  eyes,  I 
think.    Bat  you're  not  a  patch  upon  her  for 
good  looks.   Twenty  years  ago  there  wasn't 
a  handsomer  girl  in  this  county  than  Mil- 
dred Orme.     And  to  think  that  you're  her 
son !     Time  flies  !     Come  and  have  some- 
thing to  drink." 

He  drew  me  into  the  King's  Head,  push- 
ing his  way  through  the  thronged  passage 
in  the  most  unceremonious  fashion. 


AET  AUTHOR'S  PETS. 

Dumas  the  Elder,  as  an  earnest  worker, 
was  fond  (at  proper  times)  of  solitude — 
bnt  not  of  a  solitary  solitude.  His  terres- 
trial paradise  and  his  work-rooms  must 
have  a  goodly  companv  of  birds  and  beasts ; 
for  he  adored  animals.  Servants,  being 
part  of  one's  own  individuality,  hardly 
ij  count  as  society;  his  negro  lad,  Alexis, 
I  spoiled  and  lazy,  might  be  taken  as  belong- 
ing to  either  one  or  the  other. 

Dumas's  animals  came  into  his  posses- 
sion in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the   which  to 
relate  would  be  too  long.     like  Adam,  he 
fitted  ihem  all  with  names.     He  had  three 
monkeys ;    one  called  after    a .  celebrated 
translator,   the  other   after  an  illustrious 
novelist;  the  third,  a  female  ape,  repre- 
sented an  actress  then  at  the  zenith  of  her 
poptdaritv.     French  jurists  hold  that  "  la 
vie  -pnvee   doit  etre  mur^e,"  private  life 
ought  to  be   enclosed  with   a  wall;    the 
exact  sobriquets  cannot  therefore  be  given, 
being  founded  either  on  personal  resem- 
blance or  the  details  of  personal  history.  We 
will  call  the  translator  Potich,  the  novelist 
the  Itfist  of  the  Laidmanoirs,  and  the  lady 
ape  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins. 

All  journeys,  long  or  shorty  are  certain 
to  afford  two  pleasures — the  pleasure  of 
starting,  and  the  pleasure  of  getting  home 
again.  The  pleasure  of  the  journey  itself 
is  much  more  precarious. 

Dumas  had  returned  from  a  &tiguing 
journey.  His  old  fHends,  the  furniture, 
gave  him  a  welcome  which  he  repaid  with 
Smiles.  But  an  easy- chair,  dose,  to  the 
^replace,  displayed  an  unwonted  occupant. 


The  seat  was  filled  with  a  large  white  muff, 
whose  purring  announced  it  to  bo  a  cat. 

**  Madame  Lamarque !" — ^she  was  cook — 
"  Madame  Lamarque !" 

"I  was  aware  that  monsieur  had  ar- 
rived," she  said,  "  but  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  white  sauce ;  and  monsieur,  who  is  a 
cook  himself,  knows  how  easily  these  blan- 
quettes  turn.  I  ought  also  to  introduce 
our  little  foundling,  I  was  sure  monsieur 
would  consent  to  adopt  him." 

**  And  where  did  you  find  the  foundling, 
Madame  Lamarque  ?" 

"  In  the  cellar,  crying  *  Miaou,  miaou !' 
exactlv  like  a  deserted  child.  What  name 
will  monsieur  please  to  g^ve  him  ?" 

"  Mysouff  the  Second,  if  that  suits  you. 
Only,  Madame  Lamarque,  pray  take  good 
care  that  he  don't  eat  my  Java  sparrows, 
my  widow-birds,  and  my  turtle-doves,  and 
all  the  rest." 

^*  No  fear  of  that ;  he's  as  innocent  as  a 
lamb,  a  vegetarian,  in  fact^  preferrine  bread 
and  milk  to  cat's-meat*  But  with  mon- 
sieur's leave,  what  does  Mysouff  mean? 
Is  it  a  cat's  name,  like  Puss  or  Minet  P" 

**  Certainly ;  to  make  Mysouff  the  Second, 
there  must  have  been  a  Mysouff  the  First." 
And  Dumas  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing  which 
Madame  Lamarque  did  not  choose  to 
disturb. 

The  mention  of  that  name  Mysouff  had 
carried  his  thoughts  back  full  fifteen  years. 
His  mother  was  at  that  time  living.  He 
had  still  the  happiness  to  be  scolded,  now 
and  then,  by  a  mother.  He  filled  a  clerk's 
place,  under  the  Due  d' Orleans  (Louis 
Philippe)  which  brought  him  in  fifteen 
hundred  francs  a  year,  and  occupied  his 
time  from  ten  till  five.  They  lived  in  the 
Hue  de  TOuest,  and  they  had  a  cat,  called 
Mysouff,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  dog. 

Every  morning,  Dumas  left  home  at 
half- past  nine — it  was  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest  to  the  office  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor^  No.  216 — and  every  after- 
noon he  returned  home  at  half-past  five. 
Every  morning  Mysouff  accompanied  his 
master  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard ;  and 
every  afternoon  he  went  and  waited  for  him 
at  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Those  were  his 
limits ;  he  never  went  an  inch  farther.  As 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  master,  he 
swept  the  pavement  with  his  tail ;  at  his 
nearer  approach,  he  rose  on  all -fours,  with 
arching  back  and  tail  erect.  When  Dumas 
set  foot  in  the  Rue  do  I'Ouest,  the  cat 
jumped  to  his  knees  as  a  dog  would  have 
done ;  then,  turning  round  every  ten  paces, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  house.     At  twenty 
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paces  from  the  Louse,  he  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
and  two  seconds  afterwards,  the  expectant 
mother  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  most  curions  circumstance  was,  that 
whenever  by  chance  any  temptation  canned 
Damas  to  neglect  his  mother's  dinner  hour, 
it  was  useless  for  her  to  open  the  door; 
Mysonff  would  not  stir  from  his  cushion. 
But  on  the  days  when  Dumas  was  a  punc- 
tual good  hoy,  if  she  forgot  to  open  the 
door,  Mysoufi'  scratched  it  till  she  let  him 
out.  Consequently,  she  called  Mysouff  her 
barometer;  it  was  Set  Fair  when  Dumas 
came  home  to  dinner,  Kain  or  Wind  when 
he  was  absent. 

There  was  a  garden  party  of  four  or  five 
intimates,  comprising  Maquet  the  romance- 
writer,  Giraud  the  painter,  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  son.  Alexis,  the  spoiled  and 
lazy  African,  had  condescended  to  bring  a 
tray  with  three  or  four  glasses,  a  bottle  of 
Chablis,  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

"Tiens,"  said  Alexandre^  "I  have  an 
idea." 

"  What  may  it  be  ?" 

"  To  make  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  un- 
cork the  soda-water." 

And,  without  waiting  for  leave  to  be 
given,  he  laid  the  bottle  on  the  floor  of  the 
monkey's  cage,  in  the  position  of  a  cannon 
resting  on  its  carriage.  "Curious  as  an 
ape,"  the  saying  goes.  No  sooner  was  the 
cage-door  shut,  than  its  three  occupants, 
headed  by  the  lady,  sat  in  committee  on 
the  bottle.  She  immediately  comprehended 
that  the  clue  to  the  secret  lay  in  the  four 
stnngs  that  crossed  the  cork.  She  tugged 
at  them  with  her  fingers.  Fingers  famng, 
sho  tried  her  teeth,  and  in  a  &w  minutes 
had  bitten  through  the  two  uppermost 
strings.  To  get  at  the  other  two,  Potich 
and  the  Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  adroitly 
turned  the  bottle  half  round.  The  third 
string  cut,  she  attacked  the  fourth.  As 
the  operation  advanced,  its  interest  in- 
creased. The  spectators  watched  the  ap- 
proaching denoument  quite  as  attentively 
as  the  actors. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  detonation.  Ma- 
demoiselle Desgarcins  was  knocked  heels- 
over-head  and  drenched  with  effervescent 
water,  whilst  Potich  and  the  Last  of  the 
Laidmanoirs  bounded  to  the  ceiling  and 
clung  to  it  with  piercing  screams.  The  tragi- 
comic parody  of  human  emotions  was  too 
laughable  to  be  believed  without  being  seen. 

"  I  give  up  my  share  of  soda-water," 
cried  Alexandre,  "to  let  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins  open  a  second  bottle." 


Mademoiselle  picked  herself  up,  shook 
herself,  and  joined  her  companions  aloft, 
where  they  hung  by  their  tails  like  chan- 
deliers, sending  forth  unearthly  sounds. 

"  The  dear  boy  fancies  he'll  catch  them 
again !"  said  GKraud. 

"Ma  foi!"  said  Maquet;  "I  shouldn't 
be  surprised.  Curiosity,  with  them,  is  still 
stronger  than  fear." 

"  They !"  chimed  in  Michel  the  gardener, 
who  considered  Dumas's  collection  of  ani- 
mals as  kept  for  his  (Michel's)  own  private 
amusement.  "  They  I  They  are  as  obsti- 
nate as  mules,  and  will  uncork  as  many 
bottles  of  soda-water  as  yon  like  to  giTc 
them.  Monsieur  knows  how  they  are 
caught  in  their  own  country  ?" 

"  No,  Michel." 

"  Monsieur  doesn't  know  that !"  ex- 
claimed Michel,  pitying  his  master's  igoo- 
ranee.  "  At  least,  monsieur  knows  iej 
are  very  fond  of  maize.  Well,  the  negwes 
put  maize  into  a  bottle  whose  neck  is  y^^ 
large  enough  to  admit  a  monkey's  empty 
hand.  The  monkey  clutches  a  handful  of 
maize,  and,  sooner  than  drop  it,  lets  itself 
be  caught." 

"  It  is  a  consolation,  Michel,  that  if  onr 
monkeys  escape,  you  know  how  to  catcli 
them." 

"  Monsieur  may  make  himself  easy  as  to 
that.     Alexis,  another  soda-water." 

Truth  compels  the  avowal  that  a  second 
and  even  a  third  experiment  were  tried, 
with  exactly  the  same  results,  to  Hichers 
glorification.  Alexandre  wanted  to  con- 
tinue it  further,  but  Dumas  observed  that 
poor  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  had  a  swollen 
nose,  bleeding  gums,  and  eyes  starting  ont 
of  her  head. 

"  It  isn't  that,"  said  Alexandre.  "loQ 
are  thinking  of  your  soda-water.  I  assure 
you,  messieurs,  that  my  father,  whom  every- 
body takes  for  a  prodigal, is  the  most  zniserly 
man  existing  on  earth." 

After  having  done  pen-work  till  three 
in  the  morning,  Dumas  was  still  in  bed  at 
eight.  The  door  opened,  and  Michel's  head 
entered,  in  a  visible  state  of  agitation. 

"  Here's  a  mess,  monsieur !"  he  abruptly 
exclaimed.  "  I  don't  know  how  they  id*- 
naged  it,  but  the  monkeys  have  made  a 
hole  in  their  cage  big  enough  to  let  them 
out." 

"  Very  well,  Michel ;  the  remedy  is  easy 
You  have  only  to  buy  a  little  maiz^  and 
put  it  into  narrow-necked  bottles." 

"  Ah  !  Yes ;  monsieur  may  laugb,  but 
he  won't  laugh  when  he  hears  the  rest. 
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"  Mon  Dien,  Michel !  what  haa  hap- 
pened ?" 

•*  They  have  opened  the  aviaiy " 

"  And  the  birds  have  flown  away.  All 
tlie  better  for  them." 

"  What  has  happened,  monsieur,  is,  that 
yonr  six  pairs  of  doves,  yonr  fonrteen 
qnails,  all  yonr  rice-birds,  Java  sparrows, 
widow-birds,  Virginian  nightingales,  all — 
all  are  killed  or  eaten/* 

"But,  Michel,  monkeys  don't  eat  birds." 

"  No ;  but  they  fetched  a  companion  who 
did — Mysonfi*.  It  is  a  veritable  massacre. 
Only  come  and  see." 

It  was  a  sight  indeed.  Potich  dangling 
gracefnlly  from  the  branch  of  a  maple ;  the 
Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  practising  gym- 
nastics on  the  greenhonse  door ;  Made- 
moiselle Desgardns,  still  in  the  aviary, 
honndingfrom  east  to  west,  and  from  north 
to  south.  The  trio  were  recaptnred  with- 
out employing  maize-bottles,  bnt  not  with- 
out considerable  and  spiteful  resistance. 

Mysonff  was  easily  canght.  They  had 
only  to  shut  the  aviary- door,  and  the  cul- 
prit was  in  the  hands  of  justice.  What 
should  be  his  punishment?  Michel,  in- 
censed at  the  loss  of  his  pets,  was  for  shoot- 
ing the  murderer  on  the  spot ;  Dumas  op- 
posed the  summary  execution,  deferring 
sentence  till  the  following  Sunday,  when 
his  usual  visitors  would  form  a  jury.  The 
criminal  would  be  left  meanwhile  on  the 
theatre  of  crime,  on  bread  and  water,  under 
lock  and  key.  On  Sunday  his  feline  avicide 
monomania  being  admitted  as  an  attenuat- 
ing circumstance,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
mitigated  penalty  of  five  years'  imprison- 
ment (without  hard  labour)  in  monkey's 
company.  Political  events,  however,  came 
to  his  relief. 

The  Revolution  of  February  broke  out 
—the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  change  of  go- 
vemment  which  Dumas  the  Elder  had 
lired  to  witness.  During  revolutions 
money  comes  slowly  in,  and  slips  quickly 
out.  Instead  of  working  at  literature, 
Dumas  started  a  journal,  Le  Mois,  and 
wrote  for  another,  La  Libert^.  The  two 
hronght  him  in  thirty-one  francs  per  day, 
bat  hy  his  Theatre  Historique  he  was  daily 
out  of  pocket  one,  two,  and  sometimes  five 
hnndr^  firancs.  His  only  chance  was  that 
the  partisans  of  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and 
Ledru-BoUin,  whom  he  attacked  without 
mercy  in  his  papers,  would,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stick  or  stone,  at  once  put  an  end 
to  his  writings  and  his  wants. 

Meanwhile  he  must  reform  his  establish- 
ment.   His  three  horses  and  his  two  car- 


riages were  sold — as  always  happens  in 
troubled  times — for  the  quarter  of  what 
they  had  cost  him .  Mysouff  was  treated  like 
a  political  prisoner,  that  is,  simply  set  at 
liberty,  and  turned  adrift  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  and  Company 
were  presented  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Dumas  lost  a  home,  but  his  apes  gained  a 
palace.  After  revolutions  it  sometimes 
happens  that  monkeys  are  lodged  like 
princes,  while  princes  nave  to  take  up  with 
monkeys'  lodgings — ^unless  the  princes  have 
frightened  all  Europe,  in  which  case  they 
are  lodged  like  lions. 

For  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  cun- 
^^fS  ^^  Pritchard,  the  ferocious  brute 
Mouton,  the  vulture  Diogenes,  and  how 
the  grateful  blackamoor,  clad  in  the  pick 
of  ms  patron's  wardrobe,  discovered  that 
revolutions  abolished  servants,  see  His- 
toire  de  Mes  Betes,  which  might  bear 
translation,  as  well  as  embellishment  by 
spirited  woodcuts. 


CLANT  TARTANS  AND  PLAIDS. 


Whbk  we  read  about  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Ouards,  the  four  or  five  Highland  regiments 
in  the  infantry  of  the  Line,  i^d  the  London 
Scottish  Volunteer  Rifles,  we  in  South  Bri- 
tain have  a  somewhat  conftised  notion  of  the 
dress  of  the  men  composing  these  trusty 
corps.  We  picture  to  ourselves  kilts,  plaids, 
and  tartans ;  not  quite  knowing  whether  a 
kilt  is  a  tartan,  nor  whether  a  plaid  is  a 
pattern  or  a  garment.  The  truth  is,  thero 
has  been  very  little  popular  treatment  of  this 
subject.  Books,  such  as  Logan's  and  So- 
bieski  Stuart's,  full  of  engravings  repre- 
senting the  shapes,  colours,  and  patterns 
of  real  Highland  garments,  are  so  bulky 
and  costly,  that  few  save  wealthy  persons 
ever  get  a  sight  of  them ;  while  an  English 
tourist,  taking  his  autumnal  peep  at  the 
lochs  and  braes,  innocently  imagines  that  he 
knows  a  good  deal  about  plaids  and  tartans, 
and  bringa  his  innocence  home  with  him. 

The  first  error  to  dismiss  is,  that  a  plaid 
is  a  tartan,  a  tartan  a  plaid.  We  might  as 
well  say  that  a  velvet  is  the  same  thing  as 
a  mantle,  or  a  chintz  as  a  gown,  or  a  silk 
plush  as  a  hat.  A  plaid  is  a  garment; 
whereas  a  tartan  is  a  pattern  or  distribu- 
tion of  colours.  No  Scottish  clan  has  any 
particular  shape  of  plaid,  by  which  it  can  al- 
ways be  distinguished  from  others;  whereas 
every  clan  has  its  tartan,  the  colours  and 
patterns  of  which  it  carefully  preserves, 
and  the  history  of  which  is  bound  up  with 
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traditions  of  the  old  days  of  clan  strife  and 
heroism. 

These  tartans  are  remarkable  in  them- 
selves, irrespective,  of  their  history  and 
traditions.  They  show  how  multitudinous 
are  the  patterns  that  may  be  produced  by 
two  or  three  colours,  when  arranged  in 
stripes  and  cross-bars.  Artists  of  acknow- 
ledged taste  have  frankly  expressed  their 
admiration  of  some  of  these  patterns,  for 
the  well-balanced  proportions  of  two  or 
three  colours,  and  of  two  shades  or  depths 
of  one  colour — despite  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  "  curves  of  beauty"  in  a  pattern 
of  stripes  and  checks.  Bed  and  green  are 
the  two  colours  chieflv  adopted ;  and  it  is 
generally  observable  uiat  the  brighter  of 
two  colours  or  tints,  or  the  brightest  of 
three,  occupies  a  larger  space  than  the 
darker,  and  gives  a  characteristic  tone  to 
the  whole.  No  reason  is  assignable  for  the 
choice  of  pattern  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
when  once  recognised  by  a  particular  dan, 
an  esprit  de  corps  throws  a  halo  around  it. 

How  many  of  these  dans  there  may  be, 
does  not  seem  to  be  definitively  settled. 
Stuart  zuunes  a  much  larger  number  than 
Logan ;  including  many  Lowland  clans  and 
Border  &milieB.  And  herein  may  possibly 
be  the  main  cause  of  difference ;  for  many 
of  the  Lowlanders  and  the  Borderers,  sepa- 
rated from  England  only  by  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  laid  aside  their  diaracteristic  garb 
much  earlier  than  the  veritable  High- 
landers. Generally  speaking,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  the  name  which  de- 
notes to  which  class  a  clan  belongs.  All  the 
Macs  are  Highland,  or  at  any  rate  spring 
from  the  Gaelic  stock.  How  many  varieties 
there  are  of  them  we  need  not  tell ;  for  as 
Scote  very  much  like  to  come  to  London, 
we  shall  find  all  the  clans  represented  in 
the  Post  Office  Directory.  But  the  original 
Gaelic  has  been  a  good  deal  knocked  about 
in  putting  it  inte  English  form.  For  in- 
stance, 'WaiG  Dhughil  looks  &r  more  clan- 
like than  Macdougal,  Mhic  Donnil  nan 
Eillean  than  Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  Mhic 
Dhubhich  than  Macduff,  Mhic  Griogaraick 
than  Macgregor,  Mhic  Labhrainn  than 
Maclaren.  Many  names  without  the  prefix 
Mac,  M%  or  M^,  are,  however,  quite  as 
Gaelic  as  the  rest,  such  as  Matheson,  Mur- 
ray, Chisholm,  Farquharson,  Sinclair,  Boss, 
Gordon,  Fraser,  Grant,  Cumins  or  Cum- 
mings,  Stuart  or  Stewart,  &c.  Altogether, 
Sobieski  Stuart  gives  the  names,  and  beau- 
tifully represente  the  coloured  tartans,  of 
forty-two  Highland  dans  and  thirty-nine 
Lowland  and  Border  clans.  He  knew 
his  subject  well ;  he  claimed  to  be  (and 


his  claim  was  admitted  to  have  some 
validity)  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  of  Scotland ;  and  he  wrote  ad- 
miringly of  the  old  days  up  in  the  north. 

Much  curious  discussion  has  taken  place 
concemuig  the  origin  of  tartan,  the  name 
and  the  thing.  The  best  authorities  agiBe 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  name  denoted 
neither  a  garment  nor  a  pattern,  bnt  a 
matmal,  a  twilled  stuff  alike  on  both  sides. 
There  were  two  kinds :  the  one  hard  and 
dull  like  shalloon,  the  other  soft  and  elastic. 
The  harder  kind  was  used  for  kilts,  jacket 
and  light  summer  mantles ;  the  softer  for 
winter  plaids,  hose,  and  trews.  In  the 
Lowlands,  caddis  is  one  of  the  names  for 
the  softer  variety  of  tartan.  There  are  two 
names  for  tartan  in  (^aelic  —  the  one 
simply  denoting  diced  or  checkered;  tbe 
other  signifying  battle-colour  or  l»ttle-  J 
pattern.  These  two  names  throw  ligliiao  / 
the  real  meaning ;  seeing  that  they  rtoI  |, 
at  once  the  cross-bar  nature  of  the  w(m&  ( 
pattern,  and  the  clannish  feeling  which  vu  \ 
associated  with  it.  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  moreover,  that  irrespectiTe  of 
clanship,  the  word  tartan,  or  an  equivalent 
to  it,  was  known  in  other  countries  besides 
Scotland.  Tartane,  tartian,  teartane,  tire- 
tyen,  tyretane — all  are  to  be  met  with  in 
old  English,  French,  and  German  books; 
and  etymologists  have  amused  themselTes 
with  speculating  on  the  possible  deriva- 
tion either  from  Tyre  or  from  Tartan. 
Many  facts  support  &e  view  above  stated, 
that  tartan  originally  denoted  rather  the 
textile  material  itsdf,  than  any  particnlar 
pattern  or  colour  given  to  it  in  the  loom* 
In  a  manuscript  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half  old,  an  English  inventory  of  honflehold 
furniture  spealu  of  two  altar  curtains  "of 
changeable  tartian."  Stuart  supposes  that 
"  changeable"  here  means  the  same  thing 
as  ladies  now  denote  by  the  name  "  shot; 
the  cross-threads  or  weft  of  a  shot  silk  are 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  long  threads 
or  warp ;  and  the  play  of  tints  resulting 
from  the  a{^>earance  of  the  material^J^ 
different  points  of  view  may  not  unsuitably 
be  called  changeable.  The  textile  matenai 
said  to  have  been  changeable,  the  tartain 
or  tartian,  is  supposed  to .  have  been  (^ 
one  variety  at  any  rate)  a  kind  of  Ber^i 
shalloon,  or  linsey-wolsey,  varying  oonsia<?r- 
ably  in  fineness,  but  always  more  resembl^^^ 
a  stuff  thaa  a  napped  cloth.  A  modern 
Scotoh  tax  tan  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
shalloon  than  to  any  other  familiar  W^^^ 
material ;  but  it  might  still  be  »  *^^^1. 
much  finer  and  richer  in  material,  -l" 
caddis,  the  soft  variety  of  tartan  (ety^^ 
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legists  ask,  is  this  from  Cadiz  ?)  was  mncb 
used  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
silk  and  other  rich  materials. 

Striped  and  checked  patterns,  snch  as 
cliaracterise  all  clan  tartans,  are  in  favonr 
in  many  widely  -  separated  regions.      The 
Don  Cossacks  and  the  Circassians  know 
them  well.    A  foreign  ambassador,  familiar 
with   the  tribes  of  sonth-eastem  Europe, 
was  once  at  the  Caledonian  Ball  in  London, 
and  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  tartans  worn  by  the  guests  and 
those  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  provinces.     Tartan  was  the 
m&terial,   and  parti-coloured   checks    and 
stripes  were  the  pattern,  in  the  clannish 
days  of  Scotland ;  but  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mmed  whether  or  when  they  were  directly 
borrowed  from  amy  other  country.     Stuart 
has  succeeded  in  identifying  the  fashion  as 
a  Scottish  one  for  eleren  hundred  years; 
seeing  that  he  finds  the  Gaelic  name  for  a 
parti-coloured  tartan  plaid  or  mantle  in  a 
Gaelic  manuscript  of  tne  eighth  century. 

The  ladies  of  the  clans,  in  early  days, 
are  believed  to  have  devised  the  patterns ; 
and  samples  of  these  patterns  were  care- 
fully preserved,  to  be  lent  to  the  webster 
or  weaver  when  a  supply  of  tartan  cloth 
was  needed.    The  special  clan  tartan  was  in- 
sisted on  only  on  ceremonial  and  warlike 
occasions;    in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
daily  life  the  humbler  retainers  wore  pretty 
much  what  they  liked.     In  the  Vestiarium 
Scoticnm,  a  manuscript  three  or  four  cen- 
turies old,  minute  instructions  are  given 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  stripes, 
checkers,  and  colours.     The  lighter  of  the 
two  colours  is  to  be  *'frescheand  brigcht  as 
may  be,  y'  so  the  twa  sail    scheme  the 
mair  openlye,  and  be  y*  better  kennit  afar 
off  and  in  battayl  and  ither  arrayes ;  ilk 
ttanne  or  companye  to  be  weil  and  clearly 
knawen  of  hys  freindis  or  hys  athuersaryes 
of  ([uhat  pairtie  or  house  he  apperteinethe." 
A  terrible  blow  to  clan  tartans,  and  to 
the  Highland  costume  generally,  was  given 
after  the  rebellion  of  *forty-five.     In  these 
more  sober  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  costume  is  still  admired  by  those  who 
know  it  best.   Logan  enthusiastically  says  : 
**  In  the  various  modes  of  its  arrani?ement 
this  IS  undeniably  the  most  picturesque  and 
original  costume  in  Europe,  partaking  of 
the  graceful  flow  of  Oriental  drapery  with 
more  than  the    advantage    of   European 
Attire,  and  which  can  be  used  in  great 
plainness,  but  is  susceptible  of  being  carried 
to  the  highest  enrichment.     It  is,  indeed, 
more  usually  considered  as  a  military  uni- 
form than  a  civil  costume,  and  its  admirable 


adaptation  for  the  fatigues  and  hardships 
of  war  is  incontrovertibly  admitted ;  while 
it  is  certainly  the  best  adapt/ed  for  the 
country  and  the  laborious  avocations  of  the 
inhabitants.*'  It  was  against  this  costume, 
so  thoroughly  nationalised,  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  hurled  in  1746.  The  Eng- 
lish government)  desirous  of  crushing  out 
the  last  remains  of  the  rebellion,  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  clan  costume  which 
had  helped  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Highlanders.  The  statute  ordained 
that,  from  and  after  a  particular  day,  '*  No 
man  or  boy  within  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland,  other  than  such  as 
shall  be  employed  as  officers  and  soldiers 
in  his  majesty's  forces,  shall,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  wear  or  put  on  the  clothes 
commonly  called  Highland ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  plaid,  philibeg,  kilt,  trows,  shoulder 
belts,  or  any  part  whatsoever  of  what  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  the  Highland  garb;  and 
that  no  tartan  or  parti-coloured  plaid  or 
stuff  shall  be  used  for  gpreat-coats  or  for 
upper  coata."  The  penalty  for  breaking 
this  law  was  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
a  first  offence,  seven  years'  transportation 
for  a  second.  Years  rolled  on,  but  the 
Scotch  never  reconciled  themselves  to  this 
unworthy  interference  with  their  national 
habits.  More  than  thirty  years  later  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  of  Oulloden,  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  assigned  as  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  dress  enabled  the  Scotch 
to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Southrons  are  apt  to  regard  the  High- 
land costume  as  a  cold  one ;  not  so  Forbes : 
*'  The  statistics  of  our  armies  afford  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
They  show  that  in  the  intense  cold  during 
campaigns  in  Holland  the  Highlanders 
suffered  incomparably  less  than  others ;  and 
the  kilt  being  bound  tightly  round  the 
loins,  advantages  in  a  rapid  and  protracted 
march  have  been  witnessed  in  the  retreat 
of  CoTunna  and  elsewhere."  He  went  on 
to  argue :  *'  A  great  advantage  of  this  dress 
is  its  lightness,  the  limbs  being  left  at  per- 
fect freedom :  thus  enabling  the  inhabitant 
of  a  mountainous  region  to  pursue  with 
facility  his  laborious  avocations,  ascend  the 
mountains,  traverse  the  glens,  and  bound 
over  the  bogs  with  agility.  In  the  army, 
this  national  uniform  keeps  alive,  in  sur- 
prising degree,  the  esprit  de  corps;  and 
the  tartan  being,  as  it  were,  a  Highlander's 
coat  armour,  he  is  especially  careful  that  it 
shall  in  no  wise  be  dishonoured."  The  ob- 
noxious statute  was  repealed  in  1782,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
Through  a  curious  train  of  circumstances^ 
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howeyer,  the  real  Highland  tartan  did  not 
recover  from  the  discouragement  which  the 
statute  had  inflicted  on  it ;  the  small  pat- 
tern grey  check  took  its  place  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  grey  plaid,  in  fact ;  and 
herein  we  see  the  origin  of  the  mistake  so 
often  made  in  England,  of  confounding  a 
plaid  with  a  tartan.  A  plaid  is  really  a 
broadi  unformed,  unsewn,  and  unhemmed 
piece  of  cloth,  equivalent  to  what  in  many 
countries  would  be  called  a  rug  or  blanket. 
Li  former  times  a  Scotch  plaid  had  nearly 
always  a  tartan  pattern,  which  was  retained 
by  the  clan  in  the  same  way  as  the  pattern 
of  some  other  parts  of  the  dress.  Its  colour 
was  denoted  by  that  of  its  ground  or  prin- 
cipal portion.  Thus  there  were  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Macdonald  green  plaids,  the 
Macgregor  and  the  Eraser  red  plaids,  the 
Gluny  and  the  Buchanan  white  plaids,  and 
80  on.  An  entry  in  an  old  Scotch  house- 
hold book,  concerning  "wemenis  quhite 
plaidis,"  related  to  women's  plaids  or 
wrappers  having  a  tartan  pattern  with  a 
white  ground.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1746,  the  Scotch  peasants  did  not 
well  know  what  to  wear ;  so  they  adopted 
the  grey  maud,  wrapper,  or  plaid,  which 
was  customarily  worn  by  the  shephdrds  of 
the  Border.  It  was  cheap  and  durable, 
and  more  like  their  old  favourite  tartan 
than  any  plain  cloth  could  be.  Once  esta- 
blished, it  has  never  since  gone  out  of 
fashion.  '^When  the  prohibition  against 
tartan  was  removed,"  says  Stuart^  "the 
elements  for  its  restoration  no  longer  re- 
mained ;  poverty  and  disuse  had  extin- 
guished the  national  manufacture,  quenched 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  changed  their 
habits  and  their  recollections.  The  public 
looms  (as  distinguished  from  those  kept  by 
home  weavers),  where  alone  the  tartan  was 
fabricated,  supplied  only  a  fine,  expensive, 
and  undesirable  material — unsaitable  to 
labour,  inadequate  to  defence,  and  inacces- 
sible in  price."  Another  consequence 
showed  itself  in  a  singular  way.  When 
Lowland  and  English  sportsmen  began  to 
make  their  annual  visits  to  the  Highlands, 
they  soon  adopted  the  shepherd's  grey 
plaid — "  some  for  economy ;  some  because 
they  observed  that  its  aerial  tint  indulged 
their  indolence  and  incapacity  in  stalkmg, 
by  enabling  them  to  approach  deer  with 
less  danger  of  discovery,  when  too  idle  to 
walk  round  a  hill,  or  too  delicate  to  wade 
in  a  burn ;  and  many  because  in  their  igno- 
rance they  believed  the  grey  check  of  the 
shepherds  to  be  an  original  Highland  gar- 
ment, and  that  in  wearing  it  they  displayed 


a  national  spirit,  and  maintained  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  clans."  A  very  fair  hit  this, 
coming  from  a  Highlander  to  the  Borderers 
and  the  English. 

Thus  it  is,  then.     A  plaid  and  a  tartan 
have  very  different  meanings.     The  one  is 
the  name  of  a  garment,  without  reference 
to  the  material  or  colour  of  the  cloth ;  the 
other  is  the  name  of  a  parti-coloured  pat- 
tern, without  much  reference  to  the  kind 
of  cloth,  and  with  none  at  all  to  the  shape 
of  the  garment.     When  a  lady  talks  aboct 
her  plaid  silk,  or  a  servant-girl  about  her 
plaid  ribbon,  she  unconsciously  uses   the 
wrong  word — an  error  due,  just  in  the 
same  degree,  to  shopkeepers  who  annouoce 
their  splendid  stock  of  plaid  silks  at  (of 
course)     unprecedentedly  low  prices.    A 
tartan  silk  or  ribbon  would  have  a  mean- 
ing ;  a  plaid  silk  or  ribbon  has  none.  When 
the    Border    maud    superseded    the  clan 
mantle,  it  was  a  change  in  shape  of  gar- 
ment; but  when,   at  the  same  time  &nd  i 
from   the  same  reason,    the    grey  vched  1 
superseded  the  pai*ti- coloured  tiurtan,  it  was 
a  change  of  colour  and  pattern. 

All  the  clan  tartans — Highland,  Low- 
land, and  Border — are  still  kept  up ;  but 
their  adoption  is  limited  in  extent.  Meet 
an  Argyll,  a  Sutherland,  a  Breadalbane,  a 
Buccleuch  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society,  and  you  find  him  in  plain  English 
attire ;  but  when,  on  ceremonial  or  festive 
occasions,  the  heads  of  the  great  Scottish 
houses  wish  to  remember,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  memory  of  others,  that  they  are 
the  living  representatives  of  the  clans 
Macgregor,  Scott,  Gordon,  Lenox,  Mac- 
kintosh, Cluny,  Farquharson,  Cameron,  &c^ 
then  they  know  how  to  make  a  display  of 
the  tarts^  which  were  in  old  days  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  clans  as  armorial  bearings 
were  of  the  English  barons.  No  real  Scot 
need  remain  ignorant  of  the  tartan  of  his 
clan,  supposing  his  name  to  be  in  any  sense 
of  clannish  origin ;  the  pattern  and  colours 
have  been  faithfully  depicted  and  printed 
by  Scotsmen  who  knew  what  they  were 
about. 


AT  THE  JUNE-TIDE. 
Ths  rofle-landa  ^leam,  with  blooms  of  creamj-noVj 
With  scarlet,  crimson,  amber  soverei^tj, 
Of  Juno's  flower ;  and  from  the  rirer-meads, 
The  fragrant  incense  of  the  new-mown  swathes, 
Is  berne  upon  the  breeze.    The  sun>tanned  maid, 
Besting  awhile  upon  her  well-used  rake. 
Surveys  us,  as  our  oars  all  leisurelj. 
Impel  our  wherry  bj.    Hist !  from  jon  clump 
Of  hawthorns,  and  of  leafy  chestnut-  trees, 
There  sounds  the  tocsin  of  the  simuner  time, 
The  cuckoo's  blithesome  note. 
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Balmj  the  aii^ 
Cloadleas  the  aky,  s&ye  where  in  tea  of  blue. 
Some  fleeej  islet  abovs ;  soft  ripplee  itir 
The  ifwe  of  silTery  Thames,  and  from  the  ejeti 
The  mnnnuxous  willows  droop  their  tresaes  down. 
To  meet  its  glassy  surface.    The  white  swans 
Float  listlessly,  and  from  the  distant  weir. 
The  soothing  plash  of  falling  water  sounds 
Its  dreamj  music.    As  our  wherrj  drifts, 
Lasiljr  'neath  the  hanging  alder-boughs. 
With  her  trim-flannelfed  crew — now  and  again 
A  peal  of  giriish  laughter  eehoes  fbrth, 
Answered  by  manlier  tones,  till  on  ahead 
The  brawnj  lock-man  hails  our  joyous  band, 
And  oars  must  be  resumed.   Ah  I  dreaming-time, 
Ah  I  happr,  youthful,  fleeting  dreaming-time, 
Of  lore,  of  sunshine,  and  of  roses — June ! 


FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE  COLDSTREAM  QUABDS. 

This  regiment,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 

service^  has  had  its  Ml  share  of  hard 
knocks  sinoe  the  time  that  Cromwell 
(onned  it  for  General  Monk  in  1650,  by 
drafting  off  five  companies  from  Fenwick's 
regiment  and  five  from  that  of  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  the  leader  of  those  celebrated  iron- 
clads who  bore  down  the  Cavaliers  at  Edge- 
hill.  Monk's  Puritan  regiment  of  foot  took 
its  name  frt)m  the  Border  town  where  the 
general  of  the  Restoration  fixed  his  head- 
quarters. 

It  seems  early  to  have  acquired  a  name 
for  brayery,  good  conduct,  and  discipline. 
Gumble,  Monk's  chaplain,  says  of  it : 
"  This  town  hath  given  title  to  a  small 
company  of  men  whom  Gt)d  made  the  in- 
struments of  great  things,  and,  though 
poor,  yet  honest  as  ever  corrupt  nature 
produced  into  the  world,  by  the  no  dis- 
honourable name  of  Coldstreams."  Bishop 
Burnet,  speaking  of  the  Coldstreams,  re- 
loarks :  *'  I  remember  well  of  these  regi- 
inents  coming  to  Aberdeen.    There  was  an 

order  and  discipline,  and  a  face  of  gravity 
^d  piety  amongst  them,  that  amazed  all 
Jieople.*^  Monk's  sober  regiment  led  the 
attack  at  Dunbar  against  Tower's  regi- 
ment, which  would  not  give  ground  till 
one  of  the  Coldstream  sergeants  had  killed 
the  Scottish  colonel.  With  a  shout  of  the 
*'  Lord  of  Hosts  !"  Cromwell  then  charged 
and  broke  up  tho  too  confident  enemy — 
^  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with 
thirty  guns  and  two  hundred  colours. 
While  the  "crowning  mercy,"  Worcester, 
was  being  fought.  Monk  took  Stirling  and 
I^nmbarton  castles,  and  made  all  smooth  in 
Scotland. 

At  the  Restoration,  mainly  brought 
about  by  Monk,  that  general  headed  his  regi- 
ment at  the  king's  triumphal  entry  into  Lon- 
don. When  the  disbanding  of  the  old  Crom- 


wellian  army  came.  Monk's  regiment,  at 
the  request  of  Clarendon,  was  not  broken 
up.  The  Coldstreams  became  guards  of 
the  king^s  person,  and  they  seem  to  have 
fought  against  our  stubborn  enemies  the 
Dutch  in  some  of  Monk's  naval  engage 
ments.  At  a  review  in  Hyde  Park,  Mav, 
1669,  the  Coldstreams,  or  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Ghiards,  are  described  as  carrying 
a  green  standard,  on  which  were  six  white 
balls  and  a  red  cross — the  fourteen  com- 
panies of  eighty  men  wearinc^  red  jackets 
with  green  facings,  the  pikemen  green 
jackets  &ced  with  red.  At  Monk's  stately 
fhneral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1670,  tho 
Coldstreams  were  prominent  in  the  long 
procession  that  wound  its  slow  length  from 
Somerset  House  to  the  old  church  of  the 
Confessor.  In  1677,  Charles  increased  the 
regiment  by  forty-eight  men,  and  several 
battalions  served  in  Flanders  against  the 
French.  In  1680,  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  tell  us  that  the  queen  dowager  left 
Somerset  House,  which  had  been  ner  re- 
sidence, *'  his  majesty  intending  to  quarter 
two  regiments  in  Somerset  House,  and  that 
place  in  the  Savoy,  where  one  regiment  is 
now  quartered,  is  to  be  turned  into  an  hos- 
pital for  lame  and  sick  soldiers,  and  his 
majesty's  house  at  Greenwich  is  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  same  use.  His  majesty,  in 
pursuance  of  the  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, whereby  the  subjecte  of  this  king- 
dom are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers,  has  lately  ordered  the 
fitting  up  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  for  a 
regiment  of  foot  soldiers;  and  it  is  de- 
signed that  stables  shall  be  built  for  the 
horse  in  Leicester  Fields  and  Hyde  Park 
upon  that  account."  The  regiment  soon 
afterwards  occupied  the  Mews  (the  site  of 
the  National  Gallery). 

At  the  end  of  this  reign,  the  regiment 
wore  red  coats  lined  with  green,  red 
stockings,  red  breeches,  and  white  sashes 
fringed  with  green,  the  grenadiers  having 
high  conical  caps  lined  and  tasselled 
with  green  ;  on  their  flag  was  a  St. 
George's  cross  bordered  with  white  in  a 
blue  field.  The  captains  had  gold-co- 
loured corselete,  ^the  lieutenante  black 
studded  with  gold,  the  ensigns  corselete  of 
silver.  At  James's  coronation,  the  private 
soldiers  wore  black  hate  turned  up  with 
gold  galloon  and  tufted  with  red  ribbons ; 
the  pikemen  white  worsted  sashes  fringed 
with  red.  A  battalion  of  the  Coldstreams 
did  good  work  at  Sedgemoor  soon  after, 
and  helped  to  mow  down  the  rough  Mendip 
miners  who  had  joined  Monmouth  in  his 
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rash  rebellion.  Our  dragoons  had  carried 
bayonets  since  1672  ;  but  it  is  not  till  1686 
that  we  find  bayonets  issued  to  the  Cold- 
streams.  The  regiment  then  seem  to 
have  worn  red  coats  lined  with  bine,  blue 
breeches,  and  white  stockings. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
Dutch  troopers  arrived  in  London,  he 
issued  orders  for  all  James's  forces  to 
inarch  out,  except  the  Coldstreams — Lord 
Craven's  regiment.  That  fine  old  soldier. 
Craven,  who  in  early  life  had  fought  for 
Gnstavus  Adolphus,  would  not  at  first  give 
up  his  post  at  Whitehall  to  the  Dutch 
Guards,  saying  he  would  rather  be  cut  to 
pieces  than  yield  to  them ;  but  James  per- 
suaded hJTn  to  comply,  as  the  Dutch  began 
to  handle  their  muskets.  When  the  Cold- 
streams,  not  long  after,  received  orders  in 
Moorfields  to  march  to  Rochester,  th^  were 
mutinous,  and  many  of  them  threw  down 
their  arms. 

The  Coldstreams  had  their  work  soon 
cut  out  for  them  in  Flanders,  where  so 
many  of  our  brave  Uncle  Tobys  and  Cor- 
poral Trims  lefb  their  bones  to  whiten.  The 
wars  of  William  of  Orange  with  the  ambi- 
tious Louis  Quatorse  supplied  ample  work 
to  their  resolute  bayonets.  That  staunch 
old  veteran.  Lord  Craven,  was  now  de- 
prived of  the  colonelcy  (a  disgrace  that 
nearly  broke  the  old  man's  heart),  and  the 
regiment  was  handed  over  to  one  of  the 
Talmashes.  In  1688,  the  Coldstreams 
helped  to  save  Walcourt  firom  the  French, 
two  thousand  of  whom  were  killed  and 
wounded,  their  Guards  being  almost  anni- 
hilated, lu  1691,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected 
battle,  the  lieutenants  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  were  given  the  rank  of  captains, 
the  captains  from  Eling  James's  time  having 
always  ranked  as  lieutenant-colonels.  In 
the  battle  of  Steenkirk  (1692),  after 
William's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save 
Namur  and  surprise  Mons,  a  battalion  of 
the  Coldstreams  was  engaged.  The  battle, 
in  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard 
fighting  and  some  furious  charges  to  re- 
pulse, ended  with  one  of  William's  sullen 
and  successful  retreats.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  pikes  were  laid  aside  by  our  foot 
regiments  after  this  battle,  but  Colonel 
Macldnnon,  in  his  history  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  has  shown  by  an  official 
letter,  dated  Whitehall,  1702,  that  pikes 
were  in  use  up  to  that  date.  Matchlocks 
were  discontinued  by  the  Coldstreams  in 
1683.  Bayonets  became  general  (they 
were  first  used  by  the  grenadier  companies 
only)  during  the  Spanish  war  in  1706. 


At  the  battle  of  Landen,  1693,  King 
William  led  the  Coldstreams  to  hot  places, 
where  they  certainly  had  their  share  of 
French  bullets.  The  fight  was  first  for 
the  village  of  Neerwinden,  then  for  the 
village  of  Neerlanden.  The  French,  gome 
thirty  thousand  stronger  than  the  Encrlish, 
eventually  broke  through  our  long  line  of 
breastworks,  and  carried  Neerwinden,  tbe 
Elector  of  Bavaria  retreating  across  tbe 
river  Geete.  The  artillery  got  jammed  m 
the  passes,  and  many  soldiers  were  drowned. 
"  However,"  says  D'Auvergpae,  chaplain  of 
theThird  Regiment  of  Guards,  "the  French  j 
did  not  come  in  upon  easy  terms ;  their 
first  troop  of  Life  Guards,  of  which  Luxem- 
bourg was  colonel,  lost  their  standard, 
which  was  taken  by  a  soldier  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  (Talmash's).  The  Fusilieis 
sufi*ered  very  much  in  this  action."  *'  Tbe 
King  of  England,"  says  one  of  hisliio- 
graphers,  "  in  the  day  of  danger  showed 
himself,  as  he  had  always  done,  a  bn^ 
and  gallant  man,  and  it  was  onij  tk 
wonderful  providence  of  God  thatpreserred 
one  who  exposed  himself  so  much."  "Tbe 
king," says D'Auvergne,  "narrowly missed 
three  mnsket  shots;  one  through  his  periwig, 
which  made  him  deaf  for  awhile ;  anotb^ 
through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  which  did  no 
harm ;  the  third  carried  off  the  knot  of  bis 
scarf,  and  left  a  small  contusion  on  his  side. 
This  victory,  however,  crippled  the  Frencb,  I 
who  lost  fifteen  thousand  to  our  ten 
thousand.  Two  Coldstream  oflGicerB  were 
killed  in  this  tough  fight,  and  nuuij 
were  wounded  by  both  sword  and  hull^^^ 
In  1694,  Li^utenant-General  Talmasb  died 
at  Plymouth  of  wounds  be  had  received 
when  effecting  a  descent  at  Camarei  Baj. 
on  the  French  coast,  in  1691. 

In  1695,  ike  Coldstreams  suffered  severely 
at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  especially^ 
attacking  the  lines  and  covered  ways  which 
the  French  had  constructed  to  cover  their 
works  near  the  hill  of  Bouge,  and  they 
joined  in  the  great  attack  when  the  brave 
Cutts  was  wounded,  and  a  lodgment,  a 
mile  long,  was  made  along  the  covered  way 
at  the  sacrifice  of  fourteen  hundred  kiH^ 
and  wounded. 

In  1702,  Queen  Anne  being  still  deter 
mined  to  lower  the  pride  and  clip  the  cl»^ 
of  our  old  enemy  Louis  Quatorse,  tnd  to 
carry  on  the  war  both  in  Spain  and  Hollai'^ 
six  companies  of  Coldstreams  were  sent  over 
to  Spain  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  ^'^ 
George  Rooke*s  squadron.  The  expedition 
blew  up  forts  at  Cadiz,  and  took  n|^ 
men-of-war  (French  and  Spanish),  and  nre 
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galleons  fall  of  gold,  vanilla,  and  cochineal 
in  the  harbonr  of  Vigo,  where  we  forced 
tbe  boom,  and  then   helped  to  raise  the 
sieo'e  of  Gibraltar.     The  Coldstreams  also 
helped  Swift's  friend,  the  chivalrons  Lord 
Peterborongh,   to   take    Barcelona*      The 
English  troops  were  kept  so  short  of  money 
foj  the  king,  whom  they  had  all  bnt  restored 
to  the  throne,  that  the  soldiers  for  many 
weeks  subsisted  on  eighteenpence  a  week, 
and  the  officers  were  obliged  to  pawn  their 
scarves  and  accoutrements.    Barcelona  was 
soon   afterwards   again   besieged  by  the 
French.      In  the  capture  of  the  fort  of 
Monjuicfa,  Lord  Donegall  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  after  haying  cut  down  fire  of  his 
assaa)BExitB.     On  the  arriyal  of  the  English 
and  Butch  fleets,  the  French  retreated, 
leavmg  behind  them  two  himdred  brass 
eazmon.     In  the  march  from  Valencia  to 
Ifiadrid,  as  described  by  Captain  Garleton, 
whose  memoirs  Swift  edited,  a  curious  in- 
stance of  Spanish  cruelty  is  related,  which 
we  give  in  the  captain's  own  words : 

*' Captain    Atkins    of   the    Coldstream 
Guards  (August,  1706),  marching  in  order 
to  join  the  battalion  of  the  Guards  then 
under  the  command  of  General  Wyndham, 
▼ith  some  of  his  soldiers  that  had  been  in 
the  hospital,  took  up  his  quarters  in  that 
little  Tiila.     But  on  his  marching  out  of 
it  tbat  morning,  a  shot  in  the  back  laid  that 
officer  dead  on  the  spot,  and,  as  it  had 
been  before  concocted,  the  Spaniards  of  the 
place  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  poor 
weak   soldiers,   killing    several,  not  even 
sparing  their  wives.     This  was  but  a  pre- 
lude to  their  barbarity ;  their  savage  cruelty 
was  only  whetted  not  glutted.     They  took 
ibe  surviving  few,   hurried  and  dragged 
them  up  a  hill  a  little  without  the  villa. 
On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  was  a  hole  or 
openiBg,  somewhat  like  the  month  of  one 
^  our   coal  pits;    down    this  they   cast 
several,  who,  with  hideous  shrieks  and  cries, 
made  more  hideous  by  the  echoes  of  the 
chasm,  there  lost  their  lives.     This  relation 
was  thus  made  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
at    his   quarters    at    Campilio,    who    im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  sound  to  horse. 
At  first  we  were  all  surprised;  but  were 
soon   satisfied    that    it    was  to    revenge, 
or   rather    to    do   justice    on    this    bar- 
barous action.     As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
villa,  we  found  that  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
bnt  especially  the  most  guilty,  had  with- 
drawn themselves  on  our  approach.     We 
found,  however,  many  of  the  dead  soldiers' 
clothes,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  the 
church  and  there  hid ;  and  a  strong  accusa- 


tion being  laid  against  a  person  belonging 
to  the  church,  and  full  proof  made  that  he 
had  been  singularly  industrious  in  the 
execution  of  that  horrid  piece  of  barbarity 
on  the  hill,  his  lordship  commanded  him  to 
be  hanged  up  at  the  knocker  of  the  door. 
After  this  piece  of  military  justice,  we  were 
led  up  to  the  fatal  pit  or  hole,  down  which 
many  had  been  cast  headlong.  There 
we  found  one  poor  soldier  alive,  who  upon 
being  thrown  in  had  caught  foothold  of  some 
impending  bushes,  and  saved  himself  on  a 
little  jutty  within  the  concavity.  On  hear- 
ing us  talk  English  he  cried  out ;  and  ropes 
bemg  let  down,  in  a  little  time  he  was 
drawn  up;  when  he  gave  us  an  ample 
detail  of  the  ^hole  villany.  Among  other 
particulars,  I  remember  he  told  me  of  a 
very  narrow  escape  he  had  in  that  obscure 
recess.  A  poor  woman,  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  thrown  down  after 
him,  struggled  and  roared  so  much,  that 
they  could  not,  with  all  their  force,  throw 
her  cleverly  in  the  middle,  by  which  means, 
fietlling  near  the  side,  in  her  fall  she  almost 
beat  him  from  his  place  of  security.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  this  tragical  relation  of  the 
soldier  thus  saved,  his  lordship  gave  im- 
mediate orders  for  the  firing  of  the  villa, 
which  was  executed  with  due  severity, 
after  which  his  lordship  marched  back  to 
his  quarters  at  Campilio,  from  whence,  two 
days  after,  we  arrived  at  Valencia." 

Cutts,  generally  called  the  "  Salaman- 
der," from  his  always  being  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  fire,  dying  in  1707, 
General  Charles  Churchill  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Coldstreams.  The  regiment 
sufiered  severely  in  the  battle  of  Almaiya, 
1707,  when  the  Portuguese  fled  and  left 
the  English  and  Dutch  outflanked,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (the 
French  general),  who  cut  ofi*  and  made 
prisoners  thirteen  battalions  at  one  fell 
swoop. 

In  the  more  glorious  Marlborough  battles 
the  Coldsti*eams'  bayonets  were  ever  fore- 
most, especially  at  Oudenarde,  when  the 
great  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  de- 
feated the  Dake  de  Venddme.  In  this  battle 
two  hundred  and  fifty  colonels  are  said  to 
have  led  their  respective  battalions  into  ac- 
tion. The  French,  outmanceuvred,  wavered 
from  the  first,  and  darkness  alone  saved 
them  from  destruction.  The  Prince  Elec- 
torate of  Hanover  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him  on  this  glorious  day  as  he  was  charging 
with  British  cavaliy,  and  he  then  led  on 
the  line  on  foot.  No  wonder  that,  long  after, 
when  dressing  on  great  occasions,  the  vain 
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little  man,  George  the  First,  always  used 
to  call  out  for  His  Ondenarde  sword.  At 
Malplaqnet,  again,  the  Coldstreams  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Before  the  battle 
the  English  celebrated  divine  service ; 
while  the  French,  eager  to  fight,  shouted, 
"Vive  le  Marechal  Villars"  and  "Vive 
le  Roi,"  and  flung  away  half  their  ra- 
tions, thongb  but  scantily  supplied.  The 
French  entrenchments,  abattis,  and  pali- 
sades in  the  wood  of  Laniers,  were  car- 
ried by  Marlboron^  himself.  The  great 
charge  of  Marshal  ISonfflers  on  the  lines  of 
the  allies  with  the  gendarmes,  gardes  de 
corps,  monsqnetaires,  and  horse  grenadiers, 
shook,  but  did  not  break  us  much,  and 
while  our  third  line  still  held  out,  Eugene 
and  his  cavalry  came  thundering  on  the 
French  flank,  already  shaken  by  the  cross 
fire  of  our  infantry.  The  French  lost 
fifteen  thousand  men,  five  hundred  and 
forty  officers  killed,  and  ten  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  wounded. 

.  In  1714,  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Coldstreams.  In 
1720,  the  price  of  the  conmiission  of  the 
lieutenant-colonel  and  captain  of  the  Cold- 
streams  was  fized  at  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  raised  to  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred in  1766,  and  to  seven  thousand  in  1821. 
The  next  laurels  of  the  Coldstreams  were 
won  at  Dettingen  in  the  war  in  aid  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  George  the  Second 
led  on  the  attack,  flourishing  his  sword,  and 
shouting  to  our  infantry,  "  Now,  my  brave 
boys,  now  for  the  glory  of  England ;  ad- 
vance boldly  and  fire."  Our  Horse  Guards 
were  twice  repulsed  by  the  French  gen- 
darmes, but  at  the  last  charge  they  drove 
back  the  French  horse,  and  our  infantry 
then  made  the  French  give  way. 

It  was  at  Fontenoy  (1745)  that,  it  is 
said,  the  officers  of  the  English  guards 
took  off  their  hats  to  the  French  guards, 
and  requested  them  to  fire  first.  "  Gentle- 
men, we  never  fire  first,"  replied  the  Count 
d'Auteroche,  according  to  Voltaire;  "you 
fire."  The  first  discharge,  our  majors  level- 
ling their  soldiers*  musket  barrels  with  their 
canes,  we  killed  nineteen  French  officers  and 
ninety-five  soldiers ;  one  hundred  and  ten 
privates  of  the  Coldstreams  fell  in  this 
unsatisfactory  and  ill-managed  battle. 

After  that  celebrated  march  from  Finch- 
ley,  which  Hogarth  represented  so  gro- 
tesquely in  a  picture  that  offended  George 
the  Second,  the  Coldstreams  fought  against 
the  Pretender's  Highlanders  at  Culloden. 

In  1753,  the  Coldstreams  joined  in  seve- 
ral iU-arranged  landings  on  the  coast  of 


France.  They  took  Cherbourg,  but  failed 
in  an  attack  on  St.  Malo&s.  Of  this  latter 
expedition  Colonel  Mackinnon  tells  ns  z 
touching  anecdote.  On  this  occasion,  says 
Mackinnon,  a  French  shepherd  was  com- 
pelled to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  by  whom  tbey  were  purposely 
misled.  The  late  general,  then  Colond 
Vernon,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.  That 
officer  used  to  say  that  he  never  witnessed 
a  more  affecting  sight  tban  the  efforts  made 
by  the  shepherd's  dog  to  interrupt  the 
men  when  they  proceeded  to  put  the  rope 
round  his  master's  neck.  The  executioiier 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  managing  to  keep 
the  affectionate  animal  off,  though  assisled 
by  two  drummers,  who  enjoyed  the  repata- 
tion  of  having  been  practised  dog-stealersin 
Westminster.  "  But,"  added  the  general 
"  John  Bull  is  a  poor  creature  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch.  I  could  not  find  ir  in 
my  heart  to  put  the  stubborn  fellof  to 
death  for  his  patriotism,  and  afler  Wi 
frightening  him,  and  almost  breaking  liis 
heart  by  threatening  to  have  his  dog  de- 
stroyed, I  let  the  fellow  go,  and  the  faithful 
creature  with  him.** 

We  lost  some  fifteen  hundred  picked 
men  in  re-embarking.  The  young  prince 
(afterwards  Duke  of  York),  who  witnessed 
the  slaughter  from  Lord  Howe*s  ship,  was 
maddened  at  the  sight,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  prevented  returning  to  succour 
the  troops. 

The  Coldstreams  fought  in  the  war  of 
1761,  and  did  some  gallant  things  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Granbj, 
and  at  Gravenstein  ihey  helped  to  scathe 
the  French  infantry.  They  had  a  hand 
also  in  the  American  war.  It  is  particu- 
larly recorded  that  in  the  battle  at  Free- 
hold Court  House,  where  Washington  with 
difficulty  saved  his  advanced  corps,  many 
of  our  men  fell  dead  from  the  heat.  The 
Coldstreams  were  eventually  all  taken  pn- 
soners  with  Comwallis's  unlucky  army. 

In  1 784,  Lord  Waldegrave  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  the  Coldstreams  bj^the 
Duke  of  York.  A  duel  was  fought,  in  1 78i*, 
by  the  duke  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Len- 
nox. The  duke  had  foolishly  said  tiat 
Colonel  Lennox  had  been  addressed  bj 
some  one  at  Daubigny's  Club  in  a  manner 
that  no  gentleman  ought  to  permit.  Upon 
this  the  colonel,  on  parade,  demanded  an 
explanation  of  the  duke,  but  was  ordered  to 
his  post.  When  in  the  orderly  room  the 
duke  sent  for  Colonel  Lennox  and  told  1"^ 
that  he  desired  no  protection  from  his  rank, 
that  when  off  duty  he  wore  a  brown  coat, 
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and  was  as  ready  as  any  private  person 
to  give  Colonel  Lennox  the  satisfactien  one 
gentleman  required  of  another. 

The  following  is  the  aeconnt  given  by 
the  seconds  of  the  affair :  "  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Dnke  of  York,  attended  by  Lord 
Rawdon  and  Lientenant-Colonel  Lennox, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
met  at  Wimbledon  Common.  *  The  ground 
was  measured  twelve  paces,  and  both  parties 
were  to  fire  together.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lennox's  ball  grazed  his  royal  highness's 
curl,  but  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  fire. 
Lord  Rawdon  then  interfered,  and  said 
'he  thought  enough  had  been  done;'  when 
the  colonel  observed  *  that  his  royal  high- 
ness had  not  fired ;'  Lord  Rawdon  replied, 
'  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  fire ;  his  royal  highness  enter- 
tained no  animosity  against  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lennox,  and  had  only  come  out  on 
his  invitation  to  give  him  satisfewtion.' 
Colonel  Lennox  wished  the  duke  to  fire, 
which  was  declined  with  a  repetition  of  the 
reason.  Lord  Winchelsea  then  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  royal  highness  would  not 
object  to  say  that  he  considered  Colonel 
Lennox  a  man  of  courage  and  honour.  His 
royal  highness  replied  that  he  should  say 
no  such  thing ;  he  had  come  out  with  the 
intention  of  giving  Colonel  Lennox  the 
satisfaction  he  demanded,  but  did  not 
mean  to  fire  at  him.  If  Colonel  Lennox 
was  not  satisfied,  he  might  have  another 
shot.  Colonel  Lennox  declared  that  he 
could  not  possibly  fire  again,  as  his  rc^al 
highness  did  not  mean  to  return  it.  The 
seconds  signed  a  paper  stating  that  '  both 
parties  behaved  with  the  most  perfect 
cx)olnes8  and  intrepidity.'"  The  Prince 
Kegent  afterwards  refused  to  dance  at  a  ball 
at  which  Colonel  Lennox  was  present. 

In  1793,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Cold- 
streams  joined  the  Duke  of  York  in  Hol- 
Iimd.  At  St.  Amand  they  had  the  pleasant 
task  of  trying  with  six  hundred  rank  and 
file  to  dislodge  the  French  from  some  en- 
trenchments in  a  wood,  which  five  thousand 
Anstrians  had  three  times  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  clear.  They  lost  seventy-seven 
men  in  a  fe.w  minutes,  and  then  retired, 
but  held  their  second  position  the  whole  of 
the  day.  Darby,  a  sergeant-major,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  on  this  occasion,  fought 
desperately  and  killed  a  French  officer, 
although  one  of  his  arms  was  broken.  A 
cannon-shot  then  broke  his  thigh  and  he 
fell.  At  Lincelles  the  Coldstream s  took  a 
redoubt  at  the  charge.  "The  French," 
says  Corporal  Brown, "  who  had  been  accus- 


tomed to  the  cold  lifeless  attacks  of  the 
Dutch,  were  amazed  at  the  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  British,  and  not  much 
relishing  the  manner  of  our  salute,  immedi- 
ately gave  way,  abandoning  all  that  was  in 
the  place,  and,  in  their  flighty  threw  away 
both  arms  and  accoutrements.  We  took  one 
stand  of  colours,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
two  pieces  they  had  taken  from  the  Dutcb." 
The  adjutant  -  general,  in  his  despatch 
says :  "  The  battalions  were  instantly  formed, 
and  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  with  an 
order  and  intrepidity  for  which  no  praise 
can  be  too  high.  After  firing  three  or  four 
rounds  they  rushed  on  with  their  bayonets." 
The  Coldstreams  lost  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bosville,  and  eight  rank  and  file,  while 
forty-nine  were  wounded.  The  enemy 
amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  and  lost 
eleven  guns  and  about  three  hundred  men. 
It  is  said  that  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Bos- 
ville*s  death  was  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
traordinary height,  he  being  six  feet  four 
inches  high.  He  was  shot  in  the  forehead. 
Three  hundred  and  foriy-six  rank  and  file 
of  the  Coldstreams  were  engaged  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1793. 

In  1808,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  set  sail  for  Portugal.  At 
Talavera  they  suffered  from  their  over- 
impetuosity,  having  three  officers  and  fifty- 
three  rank  and  file  killed,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  rank  and  file  wounded.  They 
took  part  in  Busaco,  they  drove  back  the 
French  by  an  intrepid  charge  at  Barrossa, 
they  served  in  the  trenches  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  they  fought  with 
the  best  at  Salamanca. 

But  our  space  preventing  our  following 
the  Coldstreams  step  by  step  in  the  Penin- 
sular battles,  we  must  make  a  quick  march 
and  pass  on  at  once  to  narrate  their  great 
exploits  at  Waterloo,  where  they  were  told 
off  to  defend  Hougoumont  and  face  the 
very  central  brunt  of  the  great  battle.  On 
the  16th  of  June  the  Coldstreams  marched 
from  Enghien  to  Quatre-Bras,  and  after 
this  twenty-five  miles'  march  were  imme- 
diately deployed  in  support  of  the  First 
Guards,  who  were  trying  to  clear  the  Bois 
de  Bossu  of  the  French,  and  they  repulsed 
several  desperate  charges  of  Kellerman's 
cavalry.  About  five  p.m.  on  the  17th,  the 
Coldstreams  were  sent  to  occupy  Hougou- 
mont. 

The  ch&teau  of  Hougoumont,  says  Mac- 
kinnen,  faced  the  enemy  without  any  ex- 
ternal fence  in  its  front.  Behind  it  was  the 
farm-yard,  protected  on  the  left  and  rear  by 
a  wall,  and  on  the  right  by  farm-buildings. 
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To  the  lefb  of  the  house  and  yard  was  a 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  to  the 
left  of  that,  but  adjoining,  there  was  an 
orchard  enclosed  by  a  hedge  and  ditch.  A 
large  gate  in.  the  rear  led  into  the  yard,  and 
through  that  supplies  were  received  during 
the  action;  two  other  entrances  to  the 
yard  were  closed  up.  Outside  of  the  build- 
ings, on  the  right,  there  was  a  road  and 
a  high  hedge.  A  wood  in  front,  which 
stretched  some  distance  to  the  right,  covered 
this  post. 

The  second  brigade  consisted  of  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Coldstreams,  and 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Third  Guards 
under  Major- General  Byng.  The  two  light 
companies  of  the  first  brigade  under  Lord 
Saltoun  occupied  the  orchard;  the  light 
companies  of  the  second  brigade  the  wood. 
Loop-holes  were  at  once  made  in  the  build- 
ing and  garden- wall;  platforms  were  erected, 
and  all  gates  but  the  one  in  the  rear  bar- 
ricaded. Just  before  the  battle  broke  out  the 
duke  rode  through  the  wood  of  Hougou- 
mont,  saw  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald, 
and  told  him  *'  to  defend  the  post  to  the  last 
extremity.*'  There  were  Nassau  and  Hano- 
verian Jagers  placed  in  the  woods  and  out- 
buildings. At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  the 
French  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  chateau, 
covered  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  two 
hundred  guns.  For  an  hour  and  a  half 
Macdonald  repulsed  all  attacks  of  the 
tirailleurs ;  but  about  one,  just  as  a  cart 
of  ammunition  had  opportunely  arrived,  a 
tremendous  attack  was  made  and  the  gate 
was  forced,  but  closed  again  by  Macdonald 
and  a  brave  sergeant.  The  eight  hundred 
Nassau  men  never  again  rallied,  and  our 
two  thousand  G-uards  had  to  maintain  the 
post  alone  against  General  Foy's  thirty 
thousand  men  amid  burning  buildings  and 
the  incessant  cross-fire  of  artillery.  The 
second  battalion  of  the  Coldstreams  lost  at 
Waterloo  fifty-five  men,  while  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  were  wounded. 

The  rector  of  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk, 
soon  after  the  battle,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  non-commissioned  ofiBcers  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  had,  by  their  valorous  conduct 
on  that  day,  entitled  themselves  to  some 
distinct  marks  of  their  coxmtry's  approba- 
tion, and,  therefore,  he  felt  disposed,  for 
one,  to  offer  his  humble  tribute  to  their 
merit.  Li  order  that  this  might  be  pro- 
perly applied,  he  requested  the  favour  of 
his  grace  to  point  out  to  him  the  non- 
commissioned officer  whose  heroic  conduct 
appeared  the  most  prominent,  as  he,  the 
rector,   meant  to  convey  to  him,  in  per- 


petuity, a  freehold  farm.  The  duke  set 
the  inquiry  immediately  on  foot,  through 
all  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Line, 
and,  in  consequence,  learnt  that  a  ser- 
geant of  the  Coldstreams,  and  a  corporal 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  Guards,  had  so 
distinguished  themselves,  that  it  was  felt 
difficult  to  point  out  the  most  meritorious ; 
but  that  there  had  been  displayed  by  the 
sergeant  an  exploit  arising  out  of  fraternal 
affection,  which  he  felt  it  a  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion to  represent,  namely,  that  near  the  close 
of  the  dreadful  conflict,  this  distinguished 
sergeant  impatiently  solicited  the  officer 
commanding  his  company  for  permission  to 
retire  from  the  ranks  for  a  few  minutes ; 
the  latter  having  expressed  some  surprise 
at  this  request,  the  other  said,  '*  Your 
honour  need  not  doubt  of  my  immediate 
return."  Permission  being  given  him,  he 
flew  to  an  adjoining  barn,  to  which  the 
enemy,  in  their  retreat,  had  set  fire,  and 
from  thence  bore  on  his  shoulders  \o& 
wounded  brother,  who,  he  knew,  lay  helpless 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Having  depo- 
sited him  safely  under  a  hedge,  he  returned 
to  his  post  in  time  to  share  in  the  victorious 
pursuit  of  the  routed  enemy;  -we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  the  superior  merit  of 
this  gallant  non-commissioned  officer  ¥ra5 
thus  established. 

Years  after  the  battle,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Norcross,  the  above-mentioned  rector  of 
Framlingham,  willed  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  bravest  man  in  Eng- 
land. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  applied  to 
upon  the  subject  by  the  executors,  at  first, 
from  delicacy,  declined  to  answer  their 
question  ;  but  in  a  few  days  sent  for  them, 
when  he  stated  that,  upon  considering  tlieir 
request,  he  had  determined  to  afford  them 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  The  duke 
then  said :  **  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought ;  such  is  not  my  opinion, 
but  I  say  nothing  upon  that  head.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  turned  upon 
the  closing  of  the  gates  of  Hougoumout 
These  gates  were  closed  in  the  most  cou- 
rageous manner  at  the  very  nick  of  time 
by  the  effort  of  Sir  James  Macdonald.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  Sir 
James  is  the  man  to  whom  you  should  give 
the  five  hundred  pounds." 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  when  applied  to, 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  executors, 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  great  hero  for 
the  award,  but  said  :  '^  I  cannot  claim  all 
the  merit  due  to  the  closing  of  the  gates  of 
Hougoumont ;  for  Sergeant  John  Graham, 
of  the  Coldstreams,  who  saw  with  me  the 
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importance  of  the  step,  mshed  forward, 
and  together  we  elmt  the  gates.  What  I 
shonld  therefore  propose  is,  that  the  ser- 
geant and  myself  divide  the  legacy  between 
usw"  The  executors,  delighted  with  the 
proposal,  adopted  it  at  once,  and  Sergeant 
GrsJiam  was  rewarded  with  his  share  of  the 
five  handred  pounds. 

Onr  space  prevents  ns  dealing  in  detail 
with  tlie  deeds  of  the  Coldstreams  at  Alma 
and  Inkermann.     Onr  readers  may  be  sore, 
however,  that  the  "Nnlli  secnndns"  flag  was 
horn  straight  and  prondly  forward  among 
the  Bnasians,  and  that  in  the  great  grapple 
in  the  fight  of  Inkermann,  the  Coldstreams' 
bayonets  were  not  inactive.    The  record  of 
the  wearers  of  the  Victoria  Cross  specifies 
among  the  heroes  of  this  regiment  two  men 
of  tbe  Coldstreams — Sergeant  6.  Haynes 
azid  I«noB-Sergeant  F.   Files  —  who  dis- 
played signal  courage  in  the  Bnssian  cam- 
paign. 


"  IT." 


DT  TWO  PABTS. 


I.   "  THE  HORNET." 


It  was  stiU  the  breathing-time  of  day  in 
the  back  parlonr  of  Mrs.  Lutestring's  well- 
known  zxiantua  -  making  establislmient  in 
Walker-street,  S.W.  That  is  to  say,  the 
twelve  young  ladies,  including  a  niece  of 
the  proprietress,  who  had  partaken  of  the 
mid-day  meal,  sat  calmly  m  their  chairs, 
waiting'  till  tue  clock  g^ve  signal  for  an- 
other simultaneous  descent  into  the  sUk 
and  satin  sea. 

One  hour'being  allowed  for  dinner,  there 
generally  remained   some  ten  to   twenty 
minutes,  which   portion — styled  by  Mrs. 
Latestring  "  recreation" — was  devoted  by 
that  lady  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
her  young  friends,  and  the  advancement  of 
tlieir  knowledge  and  her  own  in  politics, 
belies  lettres,  general  society,  and  dress, 
tLrougb  the  medium  of  that  comprehensive 
publication,  the  Daily  Essence  of  Every- 
thing. 

" '  Political,*  "  read  Mrs.  Lutestring. 
" '  It  is  broadly  stated  that  the  forthcoming 
budget  will  meet  the  alarming  deficit  in 
double  hair-pins,  by  a  moderate  impost  on 
back  hair.'  "     (Murmurs.) 

"  '  Littery,'  "  resumed  Mrs.  Lutestring, 
who,  though  far  from  ill-informed,  was  not 
a  brilliant  scholar.  '* '  We  understand  that 
of  the  work  just  announced  by  the  young 
German  authoress  who  writes  under  the — 
hem — the  ps — psu — pussydom  of  "  0-ya," 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  been 
ordered  by  the  trade.'  " 

"  *  Having  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of 


the  new  visiting-bonnet — a  diadem  of  vel- 
vet headed  by  pleated  lace,  Catalan  veil,  a 
natural  bird's  wing ' " 

"  Shop,  'm  !"  remarked  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  tunidly. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  though  strict  and  some- 
what stern  in  business  hours,  was  of  a  kind 
and  candid  nature.  With  an  indulgent 
smile,  she  admitted  the  impeachment,  and 
passed  on : 

*' '  It  is  whispered  that,  so  meagre  has 
been  the  take  of  pilchards,  none  can  be 
spared  for  exportation.'  " 

"Why  'whispered?'"  inquired  some- 
body.    "  Why  couldn't  they  say  it  out  ?" 

'*  Not  to  wound  their  feelings,  if  fish  has 
any,"  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  half  jocularly. 

"  Not  to  alarm  the  herrings,"  suggested 
her  niece,  Susan,  laughing  merrily. 

'''The  long-looked-for  nuptials  of  the 
Lady  Sigismunda  Picklethwaite  with  Sir 
Derelict  Dashwood  were  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  pomp  on  Wednesday.  The 
bride's  dress  presented  features  of  unusual 
interest.     Over  a  rich  white  sat- 
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"  Shop  !  shop !  shop !  aunt !"  exclaimed 
Susan,  her  pretty  dark  bine  eyes  swimming 
with  mirth.  They  had  beneath  them  fii^intly- 
pencilled  shadows,  and  if  a  sister  shade  was 
perceptible  on  Susan's  delicate  upper  lip 
no  one  would  presume  to  call  that  which 
gave  harmony  and  character  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  faces  in  London  a  moustache. 

"  Highty-tighty  !"  said  Mrs.  Lutestring, 
as  her  eye  lit  upon  another  passage.  "  Well, 
this  is  a  odd  advertisement !  Well,  if 
ever !  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year  !  No- 
thing to  do  !     And,  gracious !  just  listen : 

"  '  Wanted. — A  female  attendant,  to  wait 
occasionally  upon  a  complete  recluse.  Per- 
sonal labour  extremely  small.  Essential 
qualities :  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  firm- 
ness, secrecy.  And' — well!"  cried  Mrs. 
Lutestring,  sinking  back  in  her  chair,  and 
bursting  into  hearty  laughter,  "what — 
what  do  you  think  ?" 

"What,  'm?  Oh,  please,  'm,  what?" 
was  the  general  cry. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  breathless,  could  not 
reply,  and  Susan,  a  spoiled  favourite, 
caught  the  paper  from  her  aunt's  lap,  found 
the  place  in  a  second,  and  proclaimed  aloud: 

"' And  dark  blue  eyes  !'" 

"  Seventy-five  pounds !"  said  Fanny 
Sloper. 

"  For  only  looking  through  one's  eyes  !" 
added  Susan  Lutestring. 

"What  will  she  have  to  do?"  asked 
another  curious  voice. 

"  'Tend  on  the — hem ! — ^the  recluse,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Lutestring. 
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"  Please,  'm,  what  is  a  recluse  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  younger  girls. 

"  Ahem  !"  said  the  mistress. 

Few  knew  better  than  the  querist  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  "  ahem."  But  this 
did  not  hit  the  point.     She  asked  again. 

Mrs.  Lutestring  paused,  glanced  at  the 
clock,  half  hoping  it  would  come  to  her 
rescue. 

"Monk,"  prompted  her  niece,  in  an 
under-tone. 

"  Monkey,"  responded  Mrs.  Lutestring, 
intrepidly.  "  Peculiar  specious,  very  rare, 
and  mischievous." 

"  Two !"  proclaimed  the  clock.  And  the 
circle  broke  up. 

Susan  Lutestring  lingered. 

"  Aunt,  dear." 

"  Well,  child  ?" 

"  Dark  blue  eyes." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Mine  are  dark  blue." 

"  Is  they  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  indif- 
ferently. "  That  reminds  me,"  she  added, 
sharply ;  "  you're  not  to  *tend  to  Her  High- 
ness the  Princess  Brenhilde  von  Mustikoff 
next  time.     Let  Fanny  Sloper  do  it." 

"Thank  goodness,"  cried  Susan,  in  a 
glow  of  gratitude.  "  But,  aunt,  why  did 
my  eyes  put  you  in  mind  of  her  ?" 

"  She  don't  like  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Lute- 
string. 

"Hers  are  whity  -  brown,"  remarked 
Susan,  meditatively. 

"  P'raps  that's  the  reason,"  said  her 
aunt.  "  Anyhow,  she  must  have  her  way. 
She's  worth  twenty  other  customers.  She 
don't  like  you,  nor  yet  your  eyes.  So  keep 
out  of  her  way.  Do  you  know,  I'm  think- 
ing of  having  a  nice  spiral  staircase  run 
up  through  the  back  of  the  workroom  ex- 
press for  her  ?  She  don't  like  being 
hustled." 

"  I'd  hustle  her,"  muttered  Susan,  under 
her  breath.  "  Well,  but,  aunt,  about  that 
advertisement  ?" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Seventy  -  five  pounds  !  Aunty,  who 
knows  if — would  you  mind  ?" 

"  Mind  what  ?" 

"You  tell  me  I  am  often  lazy,  and 
I  know  I'm  a  slow  workwoman,  and 
m 

"  A  little  too  high  and  mighty  for  our 
sort  of  work,  eh  ?"  said  her  aunt,  laugh- 
ing. "But,  nonsense,  child;  here's  a 
fancy  1" 

"  Dear  aunt,  let  us  at  least  answer  the 
advertisement,  and  get  particulars." 

"  Particulars  of  waiting  on  a  ape !"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Lutestring. 
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Susan  deferred  explanations  to  a  less 
hurried  moment,  and,  catching  up  the 
paper,  read : 

"  Address,  with  carte  de  visite,  Messrs. 
Straitup  and  Allbright — sols. — 130,  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields. " 

Mrs.  Lutestring  hesitated.  She  was 
herself  not  without  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  assentingly. 

So  Susan  wrote. 

The  carte  de  visite  must  have  been  satis- 
factory. With  singular  promptitude,  a 
reply  was  received  from  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  making  an  appointment  for  the  sue- 
ceeding  day,  and,  in  due  course,  Susan 
found  herself  curtsying  to  Mr.  Allbright, 
and  being  motioned  to  the  comfortable 
chair,  in  which  that  gentleman's  fairer 
clients  usually  ensconced  themselves  wheo 
a  prolonged  chat  was  toward.  | 

Mr.  Allbright  was  a  handsome-featured  , 
man,  of  middle  age,  with  grizzled  hair,  and 
a  quick  and  searching  eye,  which,  like  an 
awl,  seemed  to  make  the  hole  into  which 
his  question  was  to  be  poured. 

"  X  ou  are  firm,  intelligent,  cheerful,  and 
discreet  ?"  said  Mr.  Allbright,  glancing  at 
the  advertisement,  a  slip  of  which  lay  on 
his  desk.  "  As  to  the  last,  can  you  keep  a 
secret?" 

"  If  required,  sir,"  replied  Susan,  de- 
murely, thrilling  with  curiosity. 

"  I've  none  to  tell  you,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"In  some  points,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  you  are,  and  as  you  may,  possibly  for 
some  time,  remain.  You  are  wanted,  as 
I  understand,  rather  to  be  at  hand,  and 
qualify  yourself  for  the  future  charge  of 
— of  our  client,  than  to  undertake  any  im- 
mediate active  duty.  All  I  can  add  is  that 
the  party  is  neither  an  invalid  nor  a  lunatic. 
It  req — ahem — he  requires  but  little  at- 
tendance, at  any  time,  and  indeed  the  chief 
agent  in  that  particular  is  the  mother,  a 
refined  and  rather  delicate  woman,  for 
whom  assistance  may  at  any  time  become 
absolutely  necessary.  So,  you  see,  there  is 
little  room  for  alarm." 

Susan  at  once  replied  that  she  saw  none 
at  all. 

"  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  mystery," 
continued  Mr.  Allbright.  "  But  that  you 
will  not  mind,  and  I  may  mention,  lastly, 
that  should  you,  afber  the  residence  of  a 
week  or  two,  desire  to  withdraw  fix)in  the 
engagement,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  and  all  expenses  will  be  liberally  paid. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  will  come  to  pass. 
We  happen  to  know  enough  of  Mrs.  Lut^ 
string  to  absolve  us  fix)m  the  necessity  of 
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nppealizig  to  any  other  reference,  and  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  hoth  parties  'will 
be  gainers  by  this  most  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. If  conyenient  yoa  can  go 
down  to-morrow.  Here  is  the  address, 
and  money  for  your  journey." 

Susan  made  her  acknowledgments,  and 
prepared  to  withdraw. 

"  As  touching  the  qualification  mentioned 
last  in  our  advertisement,"  observed  Mr. 
AUbright,  glancing  in  his  visitor's  face,  as 
he  walked  beside  her  to  the  door,  "  the 
whim  may  seem  singular — you  know  we 
are  not  responsible  for  all  the  caprices  of  a 
client — ^but  I  think  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  carry  out  our  unusual  instruc- 
tiooB  in  a  most  efficient  manner.     Ha,  ha ! 

Good  day.  Miss  Lutestring.    Two  steps  if 
jou  please." 

The  card,  handed  her  by  Mr.  AUbright, 
bore  the  address :  "  Mrs.  drahame  Mount- 
joy.    The  Hornet,  Grandchester." 

As  Susan  hurried  homeward,  she  mentally 
oonoocted  a  respectful  announcement  to  the 
lady  of  the  Hornet,  intimating  her  inten- 
tion to  present  herself  at  Grandchester  on 
the  next  day  but  one. 

The  interval  was  spent  in  needful  pre- 
parations, warmly  promoted  by  her  good- 
natured  relative,  who,  relieved  from  the 
apprehension  that  Susan's  duty  was  to 
attend  upon  a  chimpanzee,  was  ahnost  as 
curious  as  herself  as  to  what  the  mysterious 
^' it"  would  prove  to  be.  Upon  this  point 
Susan  pledged  herself  to  forward  the 
earliest  and  fullest  explanation  that  should 
be  consistent  with  the  discretion  required 
of  her,  and  with  this  understanding  was 
sped  upon  her  way. 

Grandchester,  some  hours*  railwav  travel 
from  London,  is  a  fine  old  cathedral  town, 
which,  lying  a  little  aloof  from  the  great 
lughways  of  commerce,  has  been  somewhat 
left  behind  in  the  general  march  of  im- 
provement; but  finds  comfort  in  the  pre- 
servation of  many  a  time-honoured  struc- 
ture, many  a  venerable  historical  relic, 
which  might  have  been  called  upon  to 
succumb  to  the  inexorable  demands  of 
modem  taste  and  modem  ideas  of  the  apt 
and  convenient.  Not  to  mention  its  ca- 
thedral, Grandchester  possesses  a  cross — 
the  most  ancient  in  England — a  ruined 
castle,  a  Saxon  church,  and  a  museum 
overflowing  with  local  antiquities.  The 
Romans,  there  was  no  doubt,  were  partial 
to  the  ancient  city,  and,  at  their  final  de- 
parture, left  behind,  with  more  than  their 
accustomed  liberality,  pots,  pans,  old  sword- 
hilts,  and  pieces  of  small  money,  to  an  un- 
precedented amount. 


On  arriving  at  the  station.  Miss  Lute- 
string deemed  it  wisest  to  charter  one  of 
the  attendant  vehicles,  the  driver  of  which, 
at  the  mention  of  the  Hornet,  dashed 
away  with  an  alacrity  that  proved  him  to 
be  entirely  familiar  with  the  name. 

Susan,  who  had  rather  expected  a  subur- 
ban drive,  and  to  be  xdtimately  deposited 
in  some  sequestered  precinct,  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  a  recluse,  found  herself  rattling 
merrily  into  the  heart  of  the  bustling,  well- 
lightea  town,  and  only  relaxing  in  speed 
when,  tuming  into  the  High-street,  the 
number  of  carriages  of  different  kinds,  still 
on  the  move,  compelled  greater  caution. 

The  High-street  of  Grandchester  abso- 
lutely revds  in  eccentricities  of  structure. 
Besides  its  line  of  shops,  broken  by  its 
corn-market  and  other  public  buildings, 
numerous  mansions,  of  every  size  and  form, 
standing  back  with  dignity  from  the  main 
thoroughfare,  give  importance  as  well  as 
picturesqueness  to  this  portion  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Suddenly,  the  carriage  stopped.  Susan 
saw  that  they  were  in  front  of  a  huge, 
gloomy  pile,  which,  faced  with  a  columned 
portico,  and  lighted  by  a  single  gas  jet, 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
palace,  and  caused  in  Susan's  bosom  a  mis- 
giving thrill,  as  she  thought,  "  Could  this  be 
the  Hornet,  her  future  home  ?" 

A  second  glance  reassured  her.  Iron 
wickets,  in  front  of  huge  entrance-doors, 
showed  that  they  were  public  rooms  of 
some  sort,  now  closed.  The  driver  had 
got  down  to  open  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  now,  without  reascending,  led  his 
horse  up  the  carriage  sweep,  conducting  to 
a  large,  cheerful-looking,  modem  mansion, 
and  stopped,  by  Susan's  direction,  at  a 
side-door  leading  to  the  kitchen  offices. 

Susan's  summons  was  answered  by  a  neat 
maid,  who  called  a  man  to  take  her  box,  and 
led  her  straight  to  the  housekeeper's  room. 

"  Mrs.  Martin,"  the  girl  remarked,  *'  said 
you  was  to  come  here,  and  warm  and  rest 
yourself  in  her  big  chair,  comfortable,  till 
she  can  come  down  and  give  you  your  tea, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it,  you  know!" 
Therewith,  she  bustled  away. 

Tell  her  all  about  it !  So  the  mystery 
was  to  be  at  once  explained.  Meanwhile, 
Miss  Lutestring  warmed  her  toes,  as  di- 
rected, and  looked  about  her.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin's room  was  a  picture  of  neatness,  ease, 
and  comfort.  It  was  even  more.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  glitter  and  smile.  The 
very  chairs  —  certein  of  which  were  of 
antique  form-r-seemed  to  put  out  arms 
and  legs  in  a  jaunty  and  inviting  manner ; 
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clocks  ticked  merrily,  cats  pnrred,  and  a 
cricket,  though,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
remaining  invisible,  evidently  considered 
it  incnmbent  on  him  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  apartment,  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  new  arrival,  until  the  mistress  should 
appear. 

Ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  cheery 
voice  roused  Susan  from  her  pleasant 
reverie. 

"  So,  here  you  are,  my  dear !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Martin,  hurrying  in,  and  speaking 
almost  before  she  saw  the  visitor,  with 
whom  she  shook  hands  cordially,  giving 
her  a  kind,  motherly  kiss.  Mrs.  Martin 
was  a  plump,  not  to  say  portly  dame  of 
middle  age.  There  was  something  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  in  the  touch  of  the 
good  woman's  warm  cheek  and  hand.  It 
was  noted  of  Mrs.  Martin  that  her  hands, 
preserving  their  warmth  in  the  coldest 
winter's  day,  nevw  increased  it  in  the 
height  of  summer.  Her  circulation,  like 
her  genial  temper,  never  varied. 

One  other  peculiarity  we  may  mention, 
namely,  that  she  believed  every  other 
created  being  to  be  at  times,  nay,  at  fre- 
quent times,  below  par,  and  consequently 
in  need  of  a  "  fillip."  It  might  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Mrs.  Martin  conceived 
the  entire  universe  to  be  indebted  for  con- 
tinued existence  to  the  periodical  admi- 
nistration of  the  remedy  just  mentioned. 

"  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  P  Nice 
and  warm  ?  Fd  have  been  down  before," 
she  continued,  "but  I  had  to  toss  up  a 
little  something  for  master,  poor  gentle- 
man, that  only  I  knows  how  to  make." 

"  Is  Mr.  MouniTJoy  ill  ?"  asked  Susan. 

"HI?  Eh,  no — quite  charming,"  re- 
sponded the  housekeeper,  cheerfully.  "  But 
he's  had  a  long  practice  to-day.  And,  oh, 
how  his  poor  arms  must  have  ached.  He 
wanted  a  fillip,  so  I " 

"What  does  he  practise,  ma'am?"  in- 
quired Susan. 

"  Fiddle,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  briefly.  "  I 
put  off  my  tea,  my  dear,"  she  went  on 
quickly,  "that  you  and  I  miglit  have  it 
cosy  together.  This'll  be  your  sittin'  room 
'long  o'  me.  Your  bedroom's  near  missis's. 
I'll  show  it  you  while  the  kettle's  biling." 

Following  her  guide  up  the  back  stair- 
case, Susan  found  herself  in  a  broad  cor- 
ridor, running,  to  all  appearance,  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  house.  It  was  hung  with 
family  pictures,  showed  groups  of  sculpture 
in  recesses  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
was  carpeted  with  some  rich  material,  so 
soft  and  yielding  that  Susan  felt  as  if  her 
feet  would  never  reach  the  ground. 


"  Missis's  room  adjinesMr.  Mountjoj's," 
Mrs.  Martin  continued,  "  aiid  here,"  as 
they  entered  a  small  but  pleasant  chamber, 
"is  yours.  That's  missis's  bell  iii  the 
comer.  There's  a  deaf  and  dumb  walet, 
and  you  won't  have  much  to  do,  my  dear, 
unless  missis's  sperrits  should  give  Tray, 
sudden,"  concluded  the  good  woman,  with 
a  sigh. 

Susan  noticed  that  her  room  was  in 
front,  and  recognised  the  grim,  forbidding 
walls  of  the  assembly  rooms,  scowling  at 
her  from  over  the  way. 

"  What  is  that  building  ?"  she  inquired, 
with  a  sort  of  cmriosity  she  would  bave 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  herself 

"  'Sembly  and  show  rooms  —  Dwar- 
finch's,"  was  Mrs.  Martin's  reply.  "They're 
dark  and  quiet  just  now,  but  they  in^eB 
up  sometimes,  I  promise  you." 

"  Dwarfinch  !"  An  odd  name.  Susan 
cast  another  glance  through  the  winiw. 
That  dreary,  prison-like  edifice  seemed  to 
exercise  over  her  a  gloomy  fascination  sbe 
could  not  in  the  least  understand. 

Very  quickly  the  pair  found  themselTes 
once  more  seated  in  Mrs.  Martin's  brigbt 
little  room,  enjoying  their  tea.  Tea  did  I 
call  it  ?  What,  with  poached  eggs  on  de- 
licate ham  ?  With  hot  cakes  ?  With  em 
one  of  those  mysterious  "somethings,"  the 
true  secret  of  whose  composition  was  locked 
in  Mrs.  Martin's  breast,  and  ultimately  (so 
I  am  assured)  died  with  her  unrevealed  ? 

Hungry  as  she  was,  Susan's  anxions 
curiosity  to  learn  something  of  the  fntnre 
object  of  her  care,  somewhat  damped  her 
appetite,  thereby  awakening  Mrs.  Martin's 
ever-ready  sympathy. 

"You're  below  yourself,  child,  I  ^^ 
that,"  said  the  good  lady,  soothingly.  "  'Tl^ 
leaving  home,  and  all  that.  Bless  joor 
heart,  you  only  want  a  fillip.  Now  jwt 
you  put  aside  that  cold  slop,  and  take  what 
I'm  going  to  give  you." 

So  speaking,  Mrs.  Martin  singled  ont  a 
little  key,  and,  bustling  to  a  ceUaret  that 
glistened  in  a  sequestered  nook  of  the 
apartment,  instantly  returned  with  a  small 
glass,  filled  to  the  brim  with  some  fltiid  re- 
sembling the  purest  molten  gold. 

"  Drink  that." 

Susan  obeyed.  It  was — ^though  ^oi 
weak — delicious. 

"  There.  I  don't  give  that  to  evciy  one, 
I  promise*  you,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mart^^* 
carefully  wiping  and  putting  away  the 
glass. 

It  was  true.  And  very  rarely  lia<3  the 
good  woman  bestowed  any  upon  herseli, 
for,  though  fond  of  nice  things,  she  was 
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temperate  in  their  use.  Fillips  might  be- 
come expedient,  bnt  these  delivered,  there 
was  an  end  of  it. 

"  Will  not  the  mistress  see  me  to-night  ?" 
inquired  Snsan,  presently. 

"All  in  good  time,"  was  the  replj. 
"  She*s  coming  down  herself  to  speak  to 
you. 

"  Coming  down  ?*' 

"To  be  sure.  Why  notP  She  likes 
this  little  room.  Bless  your  heart,  many 
.ndzaany  a  chat  mssis  and  me  has  ha^ 
in  these  two  big  chairs  before  she  goes  to 
bed!" 

"  And — and  when  do  you  think  I  shall 
see  my  master  ?"  asked  Busan,  boldly. 

"All,  tbat's  another  pint,"  replied  the 

faoufl^eeper.    "  P'raps  to-morrow.    P'raps 

not  for   a  year.     I've  been  housekeeper 

mgh  three  years,  and  I'to  nerer  seen  him 

yet!" 

"  Never  seen  him  ?" 

T^CYBT  seen  him  entire,  said  Mrs.  Jiartm. 
"  I've  heard  bim  o^n,  so  will  you,  'specially 
when  it  walks." 

"  It  r'  ejaculated  Susan. 

"Ah!"  said  the  housekeeper,  quickly, 
"that's  only  my  way  of  speaking.  He 
walks  sometimes  for  h^If  the  night,  along 
the  corridor,  up  and  down  s^irs,  any- 
wheres, when  he  thinks  everybody's  abed, 
and  'tis  so  like  a  ghost's  ways  that  we 
a'moet  think  him  one." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Martin,"  burst  out  Susan, 
"  won't  you  t^  me  more  about  this  gentle- 
man ?     Everything  you  know  ?" 

"0'  course  I  wiH,"  replied  the  good 
woman,  who  had  been  bursting  with  im- 
patience to  do  so  before  her  mistress  should 
appear,  and  perhaps  take  part  of  the  histoiy 
out  of  her  mouth. 

The  name,  Mrs.  Martin  informed  Susan, 
was  not  always  Grahame  Mountjoy,  her 
mistress's  late  husband.  Captain  Fellowes, 
having  assumed  the  former  name  on  suc- 
ceeding, somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  a  large 
&mily  estate.  This  occurred  about  five 
years  since ;  and  Mountjoy,  dying  in  the 
succeeding  year,  left  to  his  wife,  herself  in 
delicate  health,  the  sole  charge  of  their 
only  child,  a  youth  then  about  sixteen,  and 
an  object  of  great  solicitude. 

It  would  appear  that,  previous  to  the  ac- 
cession of  fortune  just  mentioned,  the  young 
gentleman  had  fallen  passionately  in  love 
with  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  post- 
master of  the  quiet  village  in  which,  for 
economical  reasons,  the  Fellowes'  had  for 
the  moment  fixed  their  residence.  Now 
the  difference  of  station,  already  suflSciently 
marked,  became  hopelessly  augmented  by 


the  freak  of  fortune  that  had  transformed 
Captain  Fellowes,  with  little  more  than  his 
half-pay  and  a  pension  for  wounds,  into 
Mr.  Grahame  Mountjoy,  with  a  landed 
estate  worth  twelve  thousand  a  year.  Fond 
almost  to  adoration,  as  both  parents  were, 
of  their  boy,  nothing  could  reconcile  them 
to  such  a  connexion.  They  quitted  the 
village,  and  all  intercourse  with  its  inha- 
bitants was  thenceforth  peremptorily  sus- 
pended. 

If  the  parents  considered  that  the  at- 
tachments of  a  boy,  not  yet  sixteen,  de- 
served no  gentler  treatment  than  this,  they 
were  very  soon  and  painfully  undeceived. 
The  youth  became  very  ill.  Without,  it 
was  said,  displaying  any  positive  ail- 
ment, he  wasted  gradually  away,  until, 
seriously  alarmed,  his  parents  resolved  to 
sacrifice  every  scruple,  and  restore  to  him 
those  hopes  on  which  his  life  seemed  really 
to  depend.  It  was  too  late.  The  poor 
girl,  whose  home  was  at  all  times  unhappy 
under  the  rule  of  a  savage  stepmother,  in 
despair  or  indifference  had  accepted  the 
first  suitor  who  sought  her  hand,  and  left 
her  home  for  ever. 

Prom  this  period,  which  was  further 
marked  by  the  death  of  Captain  Fellowes- 
Mountjoy,  the  poor  young  man  had 
never,  it  was  believed,  been  seen  by  human 
eyes,  save  by  his  mother,  his  physician, 
and  one  or  two  domestics  in  immediate  at- 
tendance on  him.  To  these  alone  was  con- 
fided the  secret  of  his  mysterious  ailment, 
and  they  kept  it  well.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  under  no  restraint,  nor  debarred, 
by  causes  other  than  his  own  vrill,  from 
any  amount  of  locomotion;  that  he  ate, 
drank,  slept,  and  fiddled  (he  was  a  fine 
violinist  already),  to  use  Mrs.  Martin's 
homely  phrase,  "like  a  good  un."  He 
was  heard  to  laugh  merrily,  to  chat,  and 
sing.  It  was,  in  short,  abundantly  evident 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  not  dying 
of  a  broken  heu*t,  nor  of  utter  weariness  of 
life.  What  could  be  wrong  with  him  ? 
Something  was.  He  had  been  attended 
by  four  physicians,  including  one  the  most 
eminent  of  his  day,  who  came  at  great 
cost  from  London;  but  these  gentlemen 
shook  their  heads,  were  dismissed  in  turn, 
and  Mr.  Ghrahame  Mountjoy  remained  un- 
seen. 

About  three  years  since,  their  country 
residence  was  let.  Mr.  Mountjoy,  recluse 
as  he  was,  longed  for  the  sound  and  move- 
ment of  a  town.  The  Hornet  seemed 
to  suit  him  exactly,  and  here  they  were. 

Susan  pondered  on  the  romantic  narra- 
tive. 
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"What  do  you  think  was  the  matter  ?*' 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Martin  shook  her  head,  and  de- 
clared, with  evident  truth,  that  she  had  no 
opinion  to  offer. 

"  Some  think,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  that 
his  disappointment,  poor  gentleman  !  settled 
in  his  legs,  which  grew  tremenjious.  That's 
not  true,  for  IVe  seen  his  stoclangs.  Others 
say  that  he*d  turned  bottle-green.  But 
the  doctor  here  (he*s  a  merry  man — Doc- 
tor Leech)  laughed  hearty,  and  said,  *  Not 
half  so  green  as  them  that  believes  so.'  If 
I  had  an  idea,"  continued  the  good  lady, 
"  it  is  that  he  suddenly  changed  to — that 
his  stomach  being  affected  by — that  there 
came  out  a — hush !  I  think  I  hear  missis's 
door." 

"  A — ^a  what,  dear  Mrs.  Martin  ?"  asked 
her  eager  listener. 

*'  Something  that  spiled  his  good  looks, 
poor  gentleman  !"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  hur- 
riedly ;  "  and  veiy  handsome  'tis  said  he 
was." 

They  rose  as  Mrs.  Grahame  Mounijoy, 
with  a  kind  smile,  entered  the  apartment. 

She  was  a  refined,  gentle-mannered  wo- 
man, hardly  more  than  forty,  with  traces 
of  much  former  beauty,  and  a  wistful,  care- 
worn look  in  her  large  brown  eyes,  so 
noticeable  as  at  once  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  looked  on  her. 

Greeting  Susan  kindly,  she  sank  into 
one  of  the  chairs,  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
side,  as  she  did  so,  with  a  sigh  of  weari- 
ness or  pain. 

"You've  been  and  tired  yourself  out 
again,  ma'am,"  remarked  the  housekeeper, 
with  respectful  reproach.  "You  wants  a 
fillip  at  once.  Be  ruled  by  me,  ma'am, 
and  let  me 


"  No,  no,  Susan,"  said  her  mistress,  stop- 
ping her  peremptorily.  "You  see,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  new-comer,  smil- 
ingly, "  I  have  a  Susan  already,  though  she 
is  much  too  grand  a  person  to  be  called  so 
by  any  but  me.  Your  dear  master  has 
been  so  merry!     I  have  not  seen  him  in 

such  spirits  for  years;  no,  not  since " 

she  checked  herself,  suddenly.  "  And  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  was,  or  might 
have  been,  came  on  me,  for  a  moment,  too 
strongly.  I  am  tired,"  die  owned,  "  but 
I  would  not  sleep  till  I  nkd  seen  my  new 
Susan,  and  set  at  rest  any  apprehensions 
she  might  entertain  as  to  wnat  will  be 
demanded  of  her. 


"  It  has  pleased  Heaven,"  she  continued, 
"  to  visit  my  poor  son  with  an  affliction  so 
extraordinary,  and  yet,  to  the  indifferent 
observer,  so  provocative  of  laughter,  as  to 
determine  him,  some  time  since,  to  seclude 
himself  altogether  from  the  world,  save 
only  myself  and  one  or  two  chosen  atten- 
dants, who  can  be  relied  upon  to  preserve 
his  melancholy  secret.  Startling  perhaps, 
but  not  revolting,  his  condition  is  one  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  strongest  sympathy, 
without,  however,  reducing  him  to  be  espe- 
cially dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of 
any.  He  has  many  accomphshments,  his 
intellect  is  bright  and  clear,  and,  indeed, 
the  sole  trace  of  any  morbid  influeoce 
shadowing  his  mind  is  noticeable  in  the 
advertisment  which  has  brought  you  here. 
He  insists  that  any  one  who,  in  the  event 
of  need,  should  divide  with  me  the  dnties 
of  reader  and  occasional  companion,  shooM 
be  a  woman  with  dark  blue  eyes.  Gis 
ailment,"  concluded  Mrs.  Grahame  Monntr 
joy,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  dates  from  an  in- 
cident in  his  life  in  which  such  a  feature 
had  an  active  share,  and  we  have  not 
deemed  it  prudent  to  oppose  his  fiemcj. 
Such,"  she  added,  rising,  "  are  all  the  par- 
ticulars you  need  at  present  learn,  for  my 
son  would  defer  seeing  you  until  your  at- 
tendance becomes  necessary.  Meanwhile  1 
can  instruct  you  a  little  as  to  his  tastes  and 
ways,  and  our  good  Mrs.  Martin  will  do 
her  best  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  permit."  And  with  a  kind 
good-night,  Mrs.  Mountjoy  lefb  the  room. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  I  shall  like  her  very  much,"  said 
Susan,  absently.  "An  'ailment!'  An 
*  affliction  !'     Yet  sane  and  merry " 

"  Go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  it,  my  dear," 
interrupted  the  other,  lighting  her  lamp. 

They  went  up-stairs. 

Passing  one  of  the  doors  opening  on  the 
corridor,  Susan  observed  a  rich  brocaded 
dressing-gown,  hung  upon  a  chair.  There 
were  slippers  to  match,  lined,  as  Mrs. 
Martin  whispered  her  to  note,  with  the 
softest  swan's-down. 

"  One  of  It's  *  walking'-dresses,"  she 
added,  with  a  hurried  glance  at  the  cham- 
ber, from  which  proceeded  the  sound  of  a 
pleasant,  manly  voice  trolling  an  Italian 
canzonet. 

"  It .'"  repeated  Susan,  as  she  preseutly 
laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow.     "  li  r 
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CHAPTIB  XIV.   Sia  L0B08HIP  ADD  1. 

WAiTKB!"oriedLordOverboiy,  "Bring 
Dion  mDtb>n>chop8.  And  some  hot  brandy- 
anij-water.  Andabottle'ofoliaiiipagne.  This 
joEng  gentleman  lunohes  with  me." 

We  were  in  the  old-fashioned,  low-ceil- 
inged  GoSee-rootn  of  the  Bang's  Head  Inn 
ud  Posting  HooBS.  The  walls  were 
King  irith  coloured  prints  in  obony  frames, 
Kprasenting  sporting  and  oo&chinff  inci- 
denta,  with  portraits  of  Sunons  rape-horses. 
iboTB  the  small  oblong  mirror  on  the 
■nutelpiece  a  stuffed  jack  of  enormous  di- 
mensions glared  fiercely  in  his  glass-case, 
°pwng  wide  hia  formidable  grinning  jaws. 
Ue  room  had  many  oocapants;  but  in 
one  comer  a  t»ble  had  been  retained  for 
'^  lordship.  There  was  much  confosion, 
^  the  vaitera  seemed  so  over- burdened 
"i^  cars  and  labonr  as  to  be  verging  on 
™iiy.  In  anadjoiniag  chamber  a  farmer's 
{'  ordiwy  was  being  held,  and  thronghont 
*i^  hoiue  the  smell  of  hot  food  and  liquors, 
*od  the  noise  of  clattering  ontlery  and 
^^heaware,  jingling  glasses  and  spoons, 
*flre  rife;  while  there  blew  abont  great 
Pwts  of  tobacco  smoke,  of  tnrbnlent  talk, 
'"d  stentorian  laughter. 

Upon  his  lord^p's  bidding  I  drew  a 
awsehair-oovered  high-backed  chair  to  the 
taWs  and  sat  down.  I  was  hungry,  and 
wijoyed  the  hissing  mntton  -  chops  prd- 
Jigionaly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
1  tMted  champagne.     And  I  liked  it. 

My  host  ate  little  or  nothing.  His 
"'Mt  seemed  nnqoenchable,  however.  He 
qnaffed  gobleta  of  champagne,  alternating 
these  with  copions  dranghts  of  hot  spirits 
and  wat»M     Snddenly  ho  bade  the  waiter 


and  water. 


bring  toasted  cheese  and  a'tankard  of  old 
ale. 

He  was  the  same  strange,  abrupt,  joonnd 
Bafyr  I  had  met  years  before  in  the  conrso 
of  my  &mons  visit  to  the  Dark  Tower. 
Only,  if  possible,  he  drank  more,  and  took 
more  sonff  and  smoked  more,  and  langhed 
more  wildly,  and  fixed  his  bloodshot  eyes 
npon  me  more  persistently  than  ever.  And 
his  hooked  nose  was  redder ;  his  tosky 
teeth  were  yellower. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  at  Dripford 
Fair,  Master  Dnke  ?"  he  inqnired  at 
length. 

I  told  him  of  my  errand,  adding  that  I 
had  somehow  missed  Renbe  and  the  Iambs, 
and  that  it  behoved  me  now  to  try  and  find 
them.     Ho  langhed  much  at  this. 

"  And  BOyon're  a  farmer !  To  think  of 
that  now  !  lake  some  more  champagne.  A 
farmer !  And  yon've  lost  your  sheep  like 
little  Bo-peep,  and  don't  know  where  to  find 
them  !  If  ever  mind,  my  lad ;  they're  safo 
enough.  Renbe  will  see  after  that.  Let 
him  alone  and  he'll  bring  'em  home  with  all 
their  tails  behind  them.  Isn't  that  the  old 
song?  Or  he'll  bring  home  the  money 
for  'em,  which  Parmer  Orme  will  like  better. 
How  is  old  Orme,  by  the  way  ?  And  your 
mother  f>  She's  well  P  That's  well.  But  she 
gets  to  look  old,  I  suppose?" 

I  did  not  care  to  be  speaking  aboat  my 
mother  tc  him  ;  his  manner  was  so  strange 
and  rude.  Besides,  what  did  he  know  of 
her  ?  What  was  she  to  him  ?  I  had  bat 
very  rarely  indeed  heard  her  even  men- 
tion him  in  the  most  distant  manner.  Tet 
at  some  earher  time  he  had  clearly  had  some 
acquaintance  with, her.  He  had  spoken  of 
her  maiden  name  —  Mildred  Orme — and 
expressed  admiration  of  the  beauty  she  had 


Still  it  seemed  idle  to  ta.ko  offence  at 
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anything  he  said  or  did.  Not  only  because 
he  was  a  nobleman,  an^I  was  faia^  g9£s^, 
but  in  that  he  was  S9  eooeoitTic  ftMlb^^er; 
iliat  he  was  havdlj  f»  b«  beld  an  acoonii^ 
able  creatuie  or  judgs^liby  ordinary  stand- 
ards. Mbpecjwr,  there  was  so  much  noise 
ior  the  toom.  that  our  conversation  could 
seorcely  be  overheard.  So  I  answered  him 
simply  that  my  mother  was  wel),  but 
oertaiuly  looked  older  than  formariy,  see- 
ing that  her  hair  was  now-  ahoost  M^iiite, 

"Ah,  yw,'*  he  said.  "Women  are  all 
alike  in  that  They  grow  old.  Beauty 
don't  last ;  the  bloom's  soon  off  it.  They 
fall  like  wall-fruit  in  a  frost.  Eyes  go, 
and  hair  and  teeth,  and  they  wither  away. 
Or  they  puff  out,  and  make  flesh,  and 
get  to  look  like  Christmas  cattle.  Yet  I 
^ould  h&ve  thought  Mildred  Orme  would 
have  lasted  better.  The  handsome  ^irl  that 
she  was  when.  I  first  saw  her !  Not  but 
what  she  had  always  the  sharpestof  tongues, 
and  a  devil  of  a  temper.  And  that  ages  a 
wonum  a  good  deal.  Poor  Mildred  Orme !" 

I  felt  hot  and  angry  at  hearing  him  talk 
like  this.  I  rose  indignantly,  and  begged 
him  to  remember  to  whom  and  of  whom 
he  was  speaking.      He  looked  at  mo  in  a 

Euzzlcd  way  for  a  few  moments,  as  though 
e  failed  to  understand  the  drift  of  my 
speech.  Then  he  broke  into  a  ninsy  laugh. 
"  Sit  down,  my  lad,"  he  said.  "  There's 
no  offence  meant.  You  don't  want  to  flght 
me,  do  you  ?  A  man  old  enough  to  be  your 
father!  Sit  down.  I  don't  forget  you're 
Mildred  Orme's  son,  and  a  farmer  bringing 
lambs  to  sell  atDripfordFair."  He  laughed 
afresh  as  he  said  this.  "  But  you're  right 
to  speak  up  for  your  mother — (juite  right, 
Duke,  and  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  I've 
never  known,  for  my  part,  what  it  is  to 
have  a  mother.  Better  for  me  if  I  had. 
But  the  poor  soul  died  bring^g  me  into 
the.  world.  Yet  if  I  caught  a  fellow 
saying  a  word  against  her,  for  all  I 
never  saw  her  face,  or  felt  her  touch,  or 
heard  her  voice,  by  the  Lord  Hariy,  I'd 
wring  his  neck  for  him.  Always  stand  by 
your  mother,  Duke.  I'm  sorry  if  I  said 
anything  you  did  not  like.  I'd  forgotten 
you  were  here.  I  was  thinking,  my  lad,  of 
things  that  happened  long  ago.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  tallang,  or  what  I  said."  He 
passed  his  silk  handkerchief  across  his 
eyes.  Whether  the  tears  that  ha4  gatiiered 
there  arose  from  excess  of  drink,  of  snuff, 
or  of  sentiment,  I  felt  a  difficnity  in  de- 
ciding. 

"  You'll  have   another  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne ?     You  won't  ?     Ab,  you've  had  no 


goTi»o«rs  yet,  or  you'd  know  the  |dea««re  of 
€fcbawnin§f  than  in  the  bowl — the  flowing, 
fibvring  bofwi'!''  Bisre  he  essayed  to  sing, 
bu*  witH  liitAm  success.  "  Alwajp*  Ax>wn 
your  sorrows,  Duke,  liba  IdtteBB,  a*-  soon 
as  they're  born.  It's  the  o«ly  way  to  deal 
with  'em.  I  shouldn't  be  the  man  I  am, 
if  I  hadn't  made  a  point  of  drowaing  my 
sorrows  in  the  bowl  directly  they  came 
nig^  me.'*  This  no  doubt  was  true.  ^'  And 
the  nmiy  sorrows  I've  had,  and  die  many 
flowing  bowls  I've  emptied  !**  he  oootmued. 
"  Whatever  the  world  may  say  of  me,  and 
it's  apt  te  say  nasty  things  of  me  asof  every 
one  else,  iteaa't  oe^  mefr  afiksop.  Thsnk 
Heaven  for  that  1" 

It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  this  was  not 
so  very  much  to  thank  Heaven  for,  after  all 

"  God  bless  you,  Duke.  May  you  prosper 
in    all    your  undertakings.     Amen.     TeD 
Mildred  Orme — tell  your  mother,  I  mean—  i 
Mrs.  Nightingale — that's  the  name  isn't  it?  | 
— tell  her  I  i^ed  aiier  her,  and  after  year  ', 
uncle.   A  woodenrheaded,  stii*-b«dred  Mian, 
Orme,  bui  most  respectable;  and*  I  vtaped 
him  aoeordingly.     He's  maki^.  a   lot  of 
money  out  of  my  land  I  don't  donbt^  and 
he's  a  richer  man  than  I  am,  I  daresay — he 
may  easily  be  that ;  bnt'be^ys  bis  way,  and 
is  sober  and  honest  and  steaightfiDrwsrd  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  I've  a  great  respect  far 
him.  He  knowfrnothingof  the  world  or  of  life, 
and  that'e  sa^ed  him  a  good  deal  of  money. 
He's  li^ed  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bnah,  seeing 
and  hearing  and  knowing  nothing ;  still  if 
he's  been  happy  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
That's  not  bc«n  my  way,  as  all  the  world 
knows;  it  wouldn't  have  suited  me,  and  I 
couldn't  have  stood  it,  not  for  a  day^  no, 
not  for  an  hour.     But  one  has  to  pay  for 
knowing  life  and  the  wturld,  a  tidy  sum,  as 
I've  found,  to  my  cost.    God  bless  you,  my 
lad.    Yery  pleased  to  have  sees  you  grown 
so  tall  Mui  looking  so  spruee ;  i^together  a 
smart,  active  young    fellow.     I   was  ju^ 
such  another  at  yo«ir  age.     Take  a  pinch  of 
snuff.     No?     Well,  then,  shake  hands." 

His  dingy,  hairy  hand  was  burning  hot 
He  shook  mine  up  and  down  as  though 
reluctant  to  let  it  go. 

He  had  seemed  to  be  rather  overoome 
by  his  potations,  whidi  had  certainly  been 
recklessly  liberal.  I  thought  that  he  was 
falling  from  a  maudlin  ocmdition  of  intoxi- 
cation into  a  heavy  drunken  sleep.  His 
speech  was  thick,  hjs  eyes  were  dun,  and 
be  had  lost  control  over  his  funal  muscles. 
I  was  prepared  to  depart,  leaving  him  slmn- 
berous  and  helpless  in  his  chair;  when 
suddenly  he  stavted,   sprang  to  his  feet, 
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shook  himself  like  a  "wet  dog,  and  by  a 
violent  effort  appeared  to  regain  command 
over  his  facnlties,  and  to  overcome  the 
torpor  that  had  been  stealing  upon  liim. 

"  Come  out  and  see  the  fan  of  the  fair/' 
he  cried,  as  he  slipped  his  arm  through 
mine  and  drew  me  towards  the  street. 

He  was   far  from    a  reputable-looking 
companion.  His  curly-rimmed,  black  beaver 
hat  was  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head; 
his  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned ;  his  crumpled 
neckcloth  waa  twisted  round  until  the  bow 
I  ested  under  his  right  ear.  He  had  lighted 
a  long  clay  pipe,  ^id  he  puffed  clouds  of 
smoke  as  he  went  along.    The  streets  were 
still  very   crowded,   and  looomotian   was 
diffictdi.  ^  His  lordship  proceeded  upon  a 
very  ^ple  plan.     He  made  way  for  him- 
self  azid  for  me  by  sheer  force,  now  plunging 
heavily  against  this  obstacle  and  overthrow- 
ing' it ;  now  seizing  that  (if  it  happened  to 
be  a  man)  by  the  coat-collar,  and  hurling  it 
oat  of  his  path.     All  the  while  he  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  wild  hunting  cries 
and  uncouth  utterances  of  various  kinds, 
well  inierlanied  with  oaths*    His  pipe  soon 
fell  from  his  grasp  and  was  shattered  npon 
the  roadway.    Every  moment  I  feared  tha/fc 
some  conflict  with  the  outraged  crowd  must 
resi]klt  from  my  companion's  violence.     But 
he  seemed  to  be  generally  recognised,  and 
his  strange  hnmours  met  with  extraordinary 
indulgence.     It  was  understood,  I  suppose, 
tliat  there  was  no  malevolence  in  his  rude 
doings ;  tthat  he  was  rather  to  be  laughed 
at,  or  even  applauded,  than  censured  or  at- 
tacked in  return.  The  '^  Corinthian"  noble- 
man was  not  an  unpopniar  character  in 
those  days. 

I  longied  to  escape  from  him,  for  although 
inflmed  with  the  wine  he  bad  plied  me 
with,  I  was  yet  conscious  tiiat  my  position 
ini6  most  unseemly,  and  that  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  as  a  farmer  was  he» 
coming  very  discreditable.  Bat  Lord  Over- 
bury  retained  a  firm   hold  of  my  arm; 
and,  moreover,    I  persuaded  myself  that 
there  would    be    something    cowardly  in 
abandoning  him,  and  that  I  was  now  in 
some  measure  bound  to  him,  let  his  pro- 
ceedings be  never  so  wild  and  mischievous. 
I  was  very  young;  and  had  tasted  cham- 
pagne for  the  first  time.     And  there  was 
ik  comical  air  about  his  lordship  and  his 
doings  which  I  found  irresistible.     At  the 
same  time  a  remorsefal  refiection  haunted 
me  as  to  what  my  uncle,  what  my  mother, 
wonld  think  and  say  of  me,  could  either 
know  how  I  was  dischai^^g  my  mission  to 
Oripford  Fair ! 


"  Out  of  the  way !"  roared  Lord  Over- 
bury,  as  he  ran  full  tilt  against  a  burly, 
bulky  figure  that  obstructed  our  progress. 
The  figure  yielded  but  slightly,  then  tamed 
round  angrily  to  confront  us.  It  was 
Farmer  Jobling.  What  would  he  now 
think  of  the  *'  goings  on"  of  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale's son?  He  said  nothing,  but  with 
open  eyes  and  mouth  made  way  for  us, 
as  he  touched  his  broad-brimmed  htft  and 
bowed  to  his  lordship. 

"  Jobling,  wasn't  it?"  asked  Lord  Ov«r- 
bury  of  me.  **I  thonght  so;  one  of  my 
tenants — farms  the  Home  lands.  Very 
good  fellow,  but  a  prodigious  fool— hen- 
pecked they  tell  me ;  but  he  used  to  ride 
well  to  houxidB  when  he  was  a  younger  man. 
I've  a  great  respect  for  Jobling.  He's  an 
ass,  but  he  fiurms  in  a  steady,  old-laduoned 
way,  and  deala  honestly  by  tiie  land.  And 
he  had  a  tidy  breed  of  sheep  at  one  time." 

I  was  thankfiil  when  he  turned  out  of 
tiie  maz^oet-place  up  a  less  crowded  side 
street.'  I  had  looked  round  fop  Beube^  but 
could  see  nothing  of  him. 

We  walked  towards  tha  outskirts  of  the 
town,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  regain 
breath,  and  for  my  companion  to  steady 
himself  somewhat,  refresh  himself  with  a 
plentifol  pinch  of  snuff,  and  re-arrange  his 
disordered  dress«;  especially  to  dispose  of  the 
prottuding  sliir6>8leeves  which  had  issued 
between  his  waistooat  and  his  coat,  from 
the  latter*  garment  having^  been  torn  nearly 
off  his  back  in  the  various  encounters  he 
had  undergone. 

We  now  approached  a  piece  of  waste 
land,  upon  which  were  pitched  various 
booths  and  tents.  Here  ginger-bread  nuts 
were  vended,  with  various  ginger-bread 
constractions  adorned  with  Dutch  metal; 
peep-shows  were  being  exhibited,  with 
cazavans  of  wild  beasts  and  natural  phe- 
nomena of  all  kinds,  fisats  of  contortion 
and  conjuring.  Whirligigs  went  round, 
and  swings  sawed  and  rushed  to  and 
fro  through  the  air.  Still  even  this  por- 
tion of  the  fair  had  its  business  element. 
Not  only  was  the  cheap-jack  present  dis- 
posing of  ecurthen  and  hardware  at  un- 
naturally low  prices,  and  seasoning  all  his 
transactions  with  a  superabundance  of 
&cetious  sallies,  but  horses  and  ponies, 
their  manes  decked  with  ribbons  and  their 
tails  carefally  tied  up  with  straw,  were 
also  on  sale,  after  being  raced  throus^h  the 
crowd  to  an  accompaniment  of  shrill  cries 
and  drummed  hats.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments of  a  simple  sort  were  displayed  to 
possible  purchasers ;  sporting  dogs  were  to 
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be  bought  upon  reasonable  terms ;  while  in 
a  special  corner  groups  of  farm  servants 
were  in  attendance  to  be  hired  for  a  year's 
engagement. 

Lord  Overbury  invaded  the  booths  one 
after  the  other,  I  following  him.  His 
manner  was  still  extremely  rude  and  bois- 
terous. "  'Tis  his  lordship,"  the  people 
said.  "  A's  nation  vuddled,  but  a'  means 
no  harm.  And  a*ll  go  about  jest  where  a's 
a  mind  to."  He  paid  liberally  for  his  en- 
tertainment, however,  scattering  his  money 
right  and  left.  But  he  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  regulations  of  the  establishments  he 
patronised.  He  pushed  past  money-takers 
and  attendants,  and  intruded  upon  the 
most  sacred  mysteries  of  the  carayans.  He 
pinched  the  &mous  Fat  Lady  until  she 
screamed  again ;  he  trod  upon  the  toes  of 
the  Giant ;  insulted  the  Dwarf  by  grasp- 
ing the  neiher  portion  of  his  attire  and 
holding  him  suspended  in  the  air;  and 
he  grievously  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
Savage  who  eat  raw  meat  by  accusing  him 
of  imposition.  Our  progress  through  the 
fair  was  indeed  desperately  riotous. 

At  one  of  the  larger  boothB  the  perfor- 
mances seemed  for  a  time  to  have  termi- 
nated. It  was  called  "  Jecker's  Royal 
Travelling  Theatre,"  and  an  inscription 
above  the  platform  announced  that  it  was 
'Hhe  favourite  establishment  of  royalty, 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the 
globe."  Lord  Overbury  forced  his  way  in 
at  a  side  entrance,  which  had  been  reserved, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the  performers. 

It  was  the  first  theatre  of  any  kind  that 
I  had  ever  entered. 

It  was  simply  a  spacious  canvas  erection 
supported  by  poles  and  interlacing  ropes. 
But  there  was  a  stage  at  one  end  with  a  pro- 
scenium, curtain,  and  footlights.  Benches 
rising  one  above  another  provided  accom- 
modation for  three  or  four  hundred  spec- 
tators. The  lamps  on  the  stage  only  were 
lighted,  but  wooden  hoops  with  candles 
attached  hung  from  the  roof,  and  evidenced 
that  performances  were  exhibited  in  the 
evening. 

Lord  Overbury's  abrupt,^ resolute  method 
of  entering  appeared  to  disarm  opposition. 
We  were  not  questioned  as  to  our  object 
in  invading  the  theatre.  It  was,  I  suppose, 
assumed  that  we  had  some  right  to  be 
there.  We  stood  among  a  group  of  the 
performers,  who  still  wore  their  professional 
costumes,  although  they  had  partially 
covered  these  by  assuming  rough  overcoats 
of  various  colours — drab  being  the  fa- 
vourite. 


A  tight -rope  fixed  upon  the  stage 
stretched  midway  into  the  theatre.  It  was 
as  thick  as  a  man's  and,  and  whitened  with 
chalk.  A  hand-organ  was  being  played, 
and  discoursed  a  lively  jig-like  tune.  A 
girl  wprS  dancing  on  the  rope. 

"  I  call  her  a  real  good-looking  un," 
said  his  lordship  with  an  oath. 

I  thought  her  simply  the  most  beautiful 
creature  I  had  ever  seen. 

CHAPTER  XV.   THE  "  TIGHT- JBFP." 

Compared  with  the  bright  daylight  out- 
side, the  interior  of  the  tent  seemed  some- 
what dark ;  its  atmosphere  was  close,  and 
redolent  of  smoking  oil-lamps  and  orange- 
peel.  And,  perhaps,  the  mists  of  wine 
and  general  excitement  may  have  disturbed 
and  confused  my  vision,  x  et  still  I  knew 
on  the  instant  for  an  absolute  certaiotj 
that  she  was  beautiful — wonderfully  beau- 
tiful. I  could  see  that  her  dress  was  tawdry  | 
and  shabby.  Unskilled  in  theatrical  ilk- 
sions  as  I  was,  I  could  not  be  tricked  into 
admiration  of  the  paltry,  almost  squalid 
finery  sha  wore.  I  could  note  her  soiled 
and  creased  muslin  skirt  that  had  once 
been  white  and  was  now  a  lostreless 
yellow ;  her  firayed  silk  stockings,  much 
darned  at  the  knees  and  ankles ;  her  smeared 
rusty ^  bodice  of  green  cotton  velvet, 
sprinkled  with  tarnished  spangles;  the 
faded,  tattered  wreath  of  artificial  flowers, 
the  crumpled  ribbons,  and  strings  of  glass 
beads  twisted  among  the  rich  cables  of  her 
auburn  hair.  I  could  perceive  the  coarse 
dabs  of  raw  yermilion  upon  her  cheeks, 
outraging  so  cruelly  the  delicate  harmony 
of  pearls  and  roses  in  her  transparent  com- 
plexion. But  any  creature  so  perfectly 
lovely  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nev^ 
seen  before — not  even  in  my  dreams. 

She  was  dancing  on   the  rope   to  the 
music  of  the  hand-organ,  balancing  herself 
with  a  long  whitened    pole.     Her  every 
movement  and  pose  struck  me  as  singularly 
graceful.      She  was  little  more  than  my 
own  age,  I  judged;  a  slim,  lithe  girl,  of 
symmetrical  figure,  with  shapely  features, 
well-defined  brows,  and  brilliant  hazel  eyes. 
When  her  red  lips  parted  it  could  be  seen 
that  her  teeth  were  exquisitely  white  and 
regular.     She  had  smiled  as  we  entered, 
her  brows    arching,   and  her   eyes  emit- 
ting, as  I  fancied,  visible  rays,  as  though 
they  had  been  diamonds.     The  light  from 
above,  filtered  through  the  weather-stained 
canvas,   poured  upon  her  with  a  tawny 
warmth  of  colouring,  save  where  a  rent  in 
the  roofing  allowed  a  shaft  of  blue  grey 
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to   fall    through,   and    gleam    with    cold 
bn'ghtness  upon  her  tinsel- trimmed  dress. 
And  now  and  then  her  satin  arms    and 
shoulders  canght  glowing  reflections  from 
the  dim  red  lainps  npon  the  little  stage  at 
the  end  of  the  booth.     She  had  smiled  bat 
for  a  moment ;  gratified,  I  fancy,  at  the  fact 
that  her  performance  had  its  public  of  un- 
professional witnesses.     She  could  note,  of 
course,  that  Lord  Overbury  and    myself 
were  intruders  in  the  theatre,  having  no 
interest  in  its  concerns.     But  presently  an 
expression  of  pain  crossed  her  face.     Her 
eyes  half  closed,  and  there  came  a  dint  upon 
her  forehead.    She  was  panting  for  breath ; 
her  bosom  heaving  with  extreme  rapidity. 
It  vas  plain  that  she  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted   with   her  severe   exertions.     At 
last  she  paused  for  a  moment,  planting  her 
pole  in  the  groand  and  resting  upon  the 
cross  beams  of  wood  to  which  the  end  of 
the  rope  was  attached.     She  pressed  her 
hand  upon  her  heart  and  appeared  to  be 
nearly  fainting. 

"  60  on !"  shouted  roughly  one  of  our 
group,  a  coarse-looking  man  with  swollen 
features  and  greasy  hair  curved  into  a  roll 
at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  wore  a  white 
hat  and  a  pilot-coat,  half  concealing  a 
spangled,  tight-fitting,  cotton  suit  of  a  nan- 
keen colour. 

"Who  is  she?**  I  asked  of  some  one 
standing  near  me.  I  did  not  turn  to  look 
at  him.  I  was  unable  to  avert  my  eyes 
from  the  beautiful  rope-dancer. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  We  call  her  Mademoiselle 
Rosetta,  from  the  Imperial  Cirque  of  St. 
Petersburg.  That's  all  I  know — except 
that  she's  a  pupil  of  Horr  Diavolo's.  That's 
Herr  Diavolo,  in  the  white  hat.  And  Herr 
Dlavolo's  a  Tartar.  And  Herr  Diavolo's 
heen  drinking.  And  Herr  Diavolo's  in  a 
particularly  unpleasant  mood  just  now. 
And  I  wouldn't  be  Hqjr  Diavolo's  pupil, 
if  I  could  help  it,  not  for  untold  gold — I 
wouldn't.  Yes,  Kosetta's  Diavolo's  pupil, 
and  she's  catching  it.  And  she's  likely  to 
catch  it  further  and  worse  before  he's  done 
with  her.     Unfortunate  Miss  Rosetta !" 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker's 
voice  seemed  familiar  to  me.  I  glanced  at 
him  for  a  moment.  But  it  was  plain  that 
I  was  mistaken ;  I  could  never  have  seen 
him  before.  His  face  was  thickly  coated 
with  white  paint,  with  here  and  there  odd 
blotches  of  red  and  black  upon  it.  His 
hair  was  brushed  out  and  tied  into  three 
bunches,  one  at  the  top  and  one  on  either 
side  of  his  head.  And  he  wore  an  odd  dress 
of  parti-coloured  stripes  and  stars  upon  a 


white  cotton  ground.  Wondering  what 
character  he  could  possibly  represent  in 
even  the  most  fantastic  kind  of  stage  play, 
I  turned  again  to  look  at  the  dancer. 

"  Go  on !" 

"  Shame,"  said  some  one,  but  not  very 
loudly. 

The  man  pointed  out  to  me  as  Herr 
Diavolo  glared  fiercely  round.  I  thought 
him  a  most  ruffianly  looking  fellow.  He 
stood  in  a  straddling  attitude,  smoking  a 
short  black  pipe,  and  threshing  the  pro- 
tuberant calves  of  his  massive  bowed  legs 
with  a  cheap  cane.  He  was  rather  corpu- 
lent, and  I  noted  ridges  of  fat  circling 
his  bare  bull's  neck.  But  it  was  clear  that 
he  was  possessed  of  great  strength.  The 
bulging  muscles  of  his  thick  arms  could  bo 
traced  even  through  the  thick  cloth  of  his 
overcoat.  His  scowling  face  seemed  sodden 
and  spotted  from  intemperance.  His  bro- 
ther players  were  clearly  afraid  of  him. 
Indeed,  he  looked  capable  of  anything. 

"  Go  on ;  and  keep  on  going  on ;  and 
don't  stop  going  on  till  I  tell  you,  Miss. 
You've  been  wanting  a  lesson  this  long 
time,  and  now  you've  got  it."  And  ho 
ground  his  teeth  and  swore  at  his  pupil, 
slashing  the  air  till  it  screamed  again  with 
his  cheap  cane. 

I  oould  not  resist  revefrting  to  the  per- 
former in  the  strange  dress  who  had  pre- 
viously given  me  information,  and  then  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  all  the  time  I  had 
been  looking  fixedly  at  the  dancer  this 
performer  had  been  looking  fixedly  at  me. 

"  She's  Diavolo's  pupil,  as  I  said.  And 
she  broke  down  this  morning — missed  her 
tip,  as  we  call  it ;  that  is,  made  a  mistake 
on  the  tight-jeff.  What  you  call  the  tight- 
rope. She  fell,  indeed ;  but  she  did  not  hurt 
herself.  And  he's  punishing  her.  That's 
Diavolo's  way.  He's  great  at  punish- 
ing his  pupils.  And  if  they'd  only  com- 
bine and  hang  him  with  his  own  rope, 
they'd  be  doing  a  good  turn  for  themselves 
and  society  generally.  Diavolo  would  perish 
universally  unlamented,  I  should  say." 

And  still  he  looked  at  me  intently,  and 
appeared  to  be  watching  the  effect  upon 
my  face  of  all  he  said.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  note  this,  I  was  so  occupied  with  tho 
lovely  rope-dancer.  Yet  somehow  I  did 
contrive  to  note  it. 

Presently  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Who's  that?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper, 
pointing  to  my  companion,  who  had  ad- 
vanced some  few  paces  in  fix)nt  of  me,  and 
stood  taking  snuff  furiously,  yet  not  less 
interested  than  I  was  in  the  performance. 
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"  Husk  !  It's  Lord  Overbnry." 
"  Lord  Overbury  !  I  thought  he  was  a 
flash  bagman.  I  wonder  whei>her  he'd 
take  tickets  for  my  bespeak."  And  then  he 
slapped  his  palms  together  with  an  air  of 
sudden  discovery,  or  perhaps  merely  to 
arrest  my  attention,  and  he  struck  an 
attitude,  tilting  back  his  head,  curving 
his  arms,  and  hollowing  his  back.  A  vague 
reminiscence  of  portraits  of  King  George 
the  Fourth  visited  me,  and  then — I  knew 
him !     He  was  Mr.  Fane  Mauleverer ! 

**'  Hush,"  he  said  in  a  hissing  whisper. 
"  Don't  breathe  my  name — not  for  worlds  ! 
I  am  now  Sigpior  Leverini ;  but  for  a  time, 
a  very  short  time.  Solely  to  oblige  the 
management.  I  have  always  been  obliging, 
too  obliging.  It's  been  my  ruin.  I  know  it. 
But  a  man  cannot  master  his  nature.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  me.  Mrs.  Jecker  was 
in  tears — there's  no  Jecker  now — he's  been 
dead  this  many  a  year.  We  keep  up  the 
name,  but  we're  her  company.  6he  wasin 
tears,  kneeling  to  me.  You  know  my  su- 
preme tenderness  of  heart.  Gould  I  bear  to 
see  lovely  woman  in  distress  ?  No,  she's  not 
lovely ;  that's  a  figure  of  speech ;  still  she's  a 
woman.  I  could  not  bear  it.  Business  has 
been  frightful.  Li  this  district  we're  no 
match  for  the  horse-riders.  The  neighbour- 
hood's horsey.  They  haven't  minds  enough 
for  the  stage  ;  but  they  know  a  circus  when 
they  see  one.  Things  were  becoming  despe- 
rate. The  band  struok,  and  vanished  like  a 
spark  in  a  tinder-box.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fall  back  upon  a  hand-organ. 
We  had  to  throw  over  the  legitimate  and 
engage  extraneous  talent  to  compete  with 
the  riders.  The  tight-jeff,  Diavolo  and  his 
pupils — that  kind  of  thing.  But  a  clown 
to  the  rope,  to  cackle,  to  fill  up  the  rests, 
to  chalk  shoes,  was  indispensable.  Diavolo 
— he's  not  an  amiable  man,  and  he  will  not 
make  allowances — refused  to  appear  with- 
out a  clown  to  the  rope.  It  was  offered, 
beseechingly,  to  this  oue,  to  that,  to  the 
other.  They  hadn't  the  will,  or  say  they 
hadn't  the  talent.  Could  I  break  Mrs. 
Jecker's  heart  ?  I  couldn't.  I'm  versatile. 
I'm  obliging,  as  I  said.  So  I  wear  motley ; 
not  sinking  to  its  level,  but  lifting  it  up  to 
mine.  I  was  really  great  as  clown  to  the 
rope  this  morning.  You  should  have  heard 
the  applause.  Diavolo's  jealous,  and  is 
taking  it  out  of  his  pupils,  as  you  see. 
Still  I  have  my  feelings.  I  have  played 
Hamlet  and  Ranger.  I  am  humiliated.  This 
is  my  own  hair  you  observe ;  no  clown's 
scalp  for  me;  my  own  hair  frizzed  out, 
pomatumed,  and  tied;   an   entirely  new 


reading  of  the  part.'  There's  not  another 
man  in  the  profession  could  do  it  as  I  have 
done  it.  But  it's  not  &ir  to  me  ;  I  was  bom 
for  better  things.  And  to  think  that  you 
should  see  me  thus  !  Not  a  word  to  your 
excellent  uncle,  to  your  lady  mother.  I  told 
you  we  should  meet  again,  Master  Duke. 
My  presentiments  are  unerring.  Still,  I 
didn't  think  that  you  would  find  me  clown- 
ing amongst  the  boothers.  I  said  that  you 
would  find  your  way  to  a  theatre.  Bight, 
you  observe.  Though  I  did  not  count  upon 
Jecker's  being  the  place  precisely.  I  talked 
of  Covent  Garden,  I  think.  Well,  well, 
that  may  be  yet.  And  Kem  is  well  ?  and 
the  farm,  thrives  ?  and  the  pigs  ?  and  tiie 
poultry  ?  and  the  old  ale  is  as  ridi  an  amber, 
as  potent  a  drink  as  ever  ?  How  you've 
grown !  and  what  a  country  russet  glows 
upon  your  face  !  With  a  trifle  of  padding 
you  might  go  on  for  Romeo.    Hallo !" 

Our  attention  was  recalled  to  the  rope- 
dancer. 

Her  looks  were  very  angry.  She  wis 
now  white,  now  red,  quivering  in  every 
limb  with  excitement  and  exhaustion. 

**  I'll  dance  no  more,"  she  said,  hoarsely, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Go  on,"  roared  Diavolo,  as  he  beat  his 
calves  with  his  cane  quite  fiercely. 

She  jerked  her  chin  in  the  air  with  looks 
and  gestures  of  superb  defiance.  Then  she 
flung  down  her  balancing-pole,  hong  with 
her  hands  from  the  rope  for  a  moment,  and 
dropped  lightly  on  to  the  ground. 

"  I  won't  go  on,  beast,"  she  said,  and 
she  confronted  her  master. 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  cheap  cane 
slashing  through  the  air,  and  then  a  femi- 
nine shriek  of  pain. 

I  was  horrified.  For  a  moment  a  blood- 
red  curtain  obscured  my  sight,  sparks 
danced  before  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  was 
leaping  to  my  mouth.  I  staggered,  then 
plunged  forward  to  do— I  know  not  what. 
If  I  could  have  found  my  hands  clutching 
Diavolo's  throat,  how  happy  I  should  have 
been  !  But  before  I  was  fully  conscious 
of  what  had  happened  I  found  myself 
pulled  back  by  some  one.  Diavolo  was 
prostrate  with  a  bleeding  face.  Lord  Over- 
bury,  his  hat  and  coat  flung  far  from  him, 
with  clenched  fists,  was  hovering  near  him, 
almost  dancing  round  him. 

"  Pick  him  up  !"  screamed  his  lordship, 
with  a  furious  oath.  **  Put  him  on  his  feet 
again.  The  cur !  The  coward  !  Stand  back, 
all.  I  know  what  I'm  about.  To  strike  the 
child  !    Come  on  !    Ah,  would  you  !" 

Diavolo  had  slowly  risen,  and  now  made 
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a  heavy  rash  at  Lis  foe.  But  he  wad 
stopped  snddenly,  and  strack  to  earth  in  a 
moment,  bleeding  a&esh  and  senseless. 

'^  His  lordship  knows  how  to  put  in  his 
Icfl,"  whispered  Manleverer.  '*  I  call  that 
very  pretty  praetioe." 


HOW    TO    DRESS    ON    FIFTEEN 
POUNDS  A  YEAB .• 


Wb  wonder  how  many  peo^e  have  read 
this  book,  honestly  and  earnestly  through, 
as  we  have.     We  wonder,  especially,  how 
many  anxious  and  conscientions  *'  ladies," 
embarrassed  by  scanty  incomes  and  an 
imperative  necessity  to  keep  within  them, 
have  sought  its  pages ;  ladies  longing  to 
see  where  their  heaviness  could  be  light- 
ened; where  they  could  be  shown  the  best 
way  to  cease  the  old  cry,  '*  Nothing  to 
wear,"   and  to  please   "  dear  John,"   or 
"dear  Harry,"    by    putting    on    clothes 
fitting  for  a  lady,  that  should  yet  be  at 
the  moderate  post,   yearly,    of  the   sum 
stated.     One  thing  is  certatn:    ladies  4^ 
want  to  know  how  to  dress  themselves 
at  little  price.     Ladies,  also,  do  want  to 
know  how  to  dress  themselves  to  fit  their 
station,  and  becomingly,   and  with  taste. 
Ladies,  it  is  equally  certaio,  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  wish  to  involve  their  paymasters  in 
scoldings  and  n&oney  difficultiee,  for  the 
sake  of  new  fioonees  and  finery  that  soon 
enough  wQl  be  only  filling  up  the  rag-bag. 
Besides,  women,  in  the  mass,  have  an  in- 
herent love  of  economy.   Women  have  this 
so  strongly,  that  most  men,  at  the  moments 
when  they  are  the  monsters  they  can  be, 
call  it  meanness;  and  this  economy  leads 
women  always  to  get  as  much  as  ihey  can 
for  as  little,  and  to  be  very  careful  to  pre- 
vent waste.     The  reason  is  clear.    Women 
are  always  dealing  with  small  sums ;  always 
parcelling  out  these  small  sums  into  sums 
still  smaller;  and  they  acquire  a  knack  of 
economising  trifles,  very  dif&cult  to  be  un- 
derstood by    the  sterner  sex  accustomed 
to  see  sovereigns  cast  about  in  bankers' 
shovels,  and  to  be  in  contact  with  loans, 
and  promises,  and  purchases,  representing 
'*  thousands."     As  this  is  so,  we  may  be 
sure  any  rules  laid  ^  down  by  a  lady,  on 
how  to  dress  as  a  lady  for  fifteen  pounds  a 
year,  would  meet  with  hosts  of  eager  and 
interested  readers;  and,  indeed,  the  question 
is  one  well  meriting  attention. 

*  How  to  I>resB  on  Fifteen  Pounds  a  Year,  as  a 
Lad  J.  By  a  Ladj.  London :  Frederick  Warne  and  Co. 
Wame't  Useful  Worki.    Price  One  ShUling. 


We  wish  we  could  say  that  one  knot 
could    be    untied,    one    painfal    problem 
solved,   by  the    most   laborious  study  of 
the  disappointing  volume  under  criticism. 
What  does  it  teaoh  ?   What  does  it  prove  ? 
Where  does  it  in  any  way  give  assistance  ? 
The  writer,  it  must  be  remembered,  takes 
her  own  sum,  and  her  own  position.     She 
says  fifteen  pounds ;  and  she  professes  to 
diow  how  it  will  dress  "  a  lady."     In  the 
first  place,  how  many  English  ladies  are 
there  who  must  dress,  and  who  do  dress, 
at  a  considerably  lees  price  than  this,  and 
yet  who  manage,  in  some  skilful  way,  to 
pass  muster,  and  never  to  have  their  hard 
poverty  suspected  ?    Yet  this  sister  of  the 
pen  seems  to  proclaim  that  her  sum  is 
the  lowest  ever  invented ;  that  ladies  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  **  do,"  unless  they 
have  the  wisdom  to  seek  her  instruction. 
It  may  be  so.    It  depends  doubtless,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  what  a  lady  may  wear ; 
and*  on  what,   in  the  writer's  opinion,  a 
lady's  necessities  are.     We,  for  example, 
had  always  entertained  the  belief  that  a 
lady  ooght  to  have  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
It  would  have  been  no  surprise  to  us,  in 
fact,  to  find  that  she  possessed  a  dozen,  or 
more ;  all  neatly  hemmed  and  marked  for 
use,  in  a  natty  box,  or  envelope,  upon  her 
dressing-table.    We  have  been  accustomed, 
also,    to    see   ladies    with   collars    round 
their  throats ;  with  these  collars  tastefully 
fastened  with  a  brooch  or  a  bow.     It  has 
been  agreeable  to  us,  too,  to  see  ladies' 
hands  look  all  the  whiter  and  more  alluring 
for  cuffs,  or  wristbands,  round  them ;  to 
see  the  hands  thus  ornamented  occasion- 
ally resting  in  little  pockets  on  coquettish 
aprons  worn  to  keep  the   dresses  under- 
neath from  too  rough  using.     A  few  other 
articles,   as    well  as  these,    would    have 
seemed  to  as  compulsory,  if  we  had  been 
consulted  as  to  a  lady's  outfit.     We  have 
heard  the  garment  flannel  petticoat  hinted 
at;  so  a  white  cambric  body  (or,  we  be- 
lieve, technically,  a  camisole);    so  also  a 
flannel  or  merino  vest  for  the   delicate ; 
and  a  combing>go wn  to  cover  the  shoulders 
whilst  the  hair  is  receiving  proper  dress- 
ing,  and  a  night-cap  to  tie  over  it  when 
it  is  tucked  up  and  "  done."      Occasional 
peeps,  too,  into  lists,  headed  "  trousseaux," 
"  layettes,"    or    "  babies'   beroeaunetteg," 
sent  copiously  through  the  post  as  adver- 
tisements, render  us  more  aware  than  we 
wish  to  be  of  the  existence  of  veils,  neck- 
ties, dress-improvers  (hum?)  pins,  pads, 
bags,  boxes,  combs,  brushes,  and  a  sacred 
I  etcetera ;  all  needful  certainly,  in  some  form 
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or  texture,  for  feminine  accoutrement,  or 
they  would  no  more  have  had  space  given 
to  them  for  enumeration  than  would  £eilse 
moustaches  or  shilling  razors.  But  does 
our  lady  teacher  mention  any  one  of  these 
articles  amoug  the  items  requisite  for  a  lady 
as  a  lady  tells  ?  We  can  find  no  allusion 
to  them.  This  lady  has  been  performing 
a  new  Gulliver's  Travels,  perhaps,  and 
has  come  across  a  race  of  other  ladies, 
minus  that  distinguishing  feature,  a  nose ; 
hence  the  absence  of  pocket-handkerchiefe. 
She  has  come  across  another  England  in 
the  tropics,  where  flannel,  in  any  form,  is 
not  needed ;  hence  no  woollen  mystery  in 
her  catalogue.  She  has  famished  a  world 
of  her  own  with  strong-minded  women 
who  please  no  eye  with  dainty  edges  of 
lace  or  muslin,  but  put  on  a  dress  ^'  any- 
how," and  think  a  ribbon,  band,  or  bow, 
imbecility ;  hence  no  margin  for  the  little 
rufl*  that  makes  a  woollen  gown  as  be- 
coming as  a  silk  one,  and  that  pleasant 
women  know  how  to  put  on  so  effectively. 
Assuredly,  unless  the  writer's  views  of  a 
lady  are  very  different  to  our  own,  she  has 
no  idea  of  how  to  dress  one,  and  she  fiEiils 
in  what  she  undertakes,  sadly. 

As  we  read  further  we  find  that  we 
have  done  our  writer  a  wrong;  a  very 
little  one ;  but  we  wish  to  make  her  due 
apologies.  She  does  give  a  lady  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  after  all.  Nay,  she  gives 
six.  In  Table  C,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose, at  the  earliest,  stands  for  the  second 
year,  she  suddenly  recollects  herself,  and 
puts  down  half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  to 
cost  six  and  sixpence ;  but  it  is  not  until 
tlie  second  year  that  the  civilisation  of 
the  typical  "  lady  '*  advances  far  enough 
to  make  a  mouchoir  necessary  to  her.  We 
trust  our  author  will  see  the  :^11  measure  of 
this  rectification  we  give  her.  Wo  trust, 
besides,  she  will  not  cavil  at  our  refusal  to 
put  all  the  flannel  petticoats,  flannel  vests, 
calico  and  cambric  bodices,  veils,  combing- 
gown,  and  so  on,  missing  from  her  list,  into 
her  one  "  line"  of  sundries.  The  exact  sum 
she  devotes  to  sundries,  for  one  year,  is 
sixteen  shillings  and  sevenpenoe;  eight 
shillings  and  threepence-halfpenny  for  six 
months'  call  upon  petty  cash :  four  shil- 
lings and  a  penny  three-farthings  for  what 
would  be  wanted  in  a  quarter,  a  fraction 
less  than  fourpence  for  the  expenses  of  a 
week.  The  figures  are  so  eloquent,  we 
put  them  down  and  leave  them.  And  we 
will  now  show  what  our  author  does  order 
to  be  bought  in  her  first  year  for  her 
regulation   sixteen   and  sevenpence.      All 


the  items  are  down  in  her  text  as  indis- 
pensable; they  are  over  and  above  the 
articles  enumerated  and  priced  in  Table 
B  (covering  the  same  period  and  amount- 
ing to  the  fifteen  pounds). 

A  little  braid  or  trimming  for  a  petti- 
coat. 

A  chemisette  of  tulle  or  muslin. 

A  bow  for  the  neck. 

Dyeing  a  tweed  dress. 

A  black  French  merino  polonaise. 

Another  of  stout  brown  holland  or  linen. 

The  price  of  cleaning  an  old  hat. 

A  few  yards  of  extra  steel  for  a  crino- 
line. 

A  calico  cover  for  this,  nine  inches  deep. 

A  beaver  or  Irish  frieze  out-door  jacket 
for  winter. 

And  (over  this  our  author  ia  sweetly 
practical)  "  enough  of  coarse  brown  linei 
to  make  a  couple  of  aprons ;  for  if  you  Uve 
in  the  country  and  are  given  to  poultry- 
tending,  or  any  rough  dirty  occupatiois  of 
that  sort,  they  will  save  your  dresses  won- 
derfully, and  soon  repay  their  cost  in  the 
reduction  of  your  washing-bill,  besides  res- 
cuing them  from  many  a  rent  and  tear." 

And  all  for  sixteen  shillings  and  seven 
pennies ! 

The  whole  plan,  indeed,  of  our  writer  is  as 
illogical  as  this  specimen.     If  we  could  be 
so  un gallant  or  so  ungenerous  as  to  suppose 
that  all  women  were  like  her,  there  could 
not  be  a  better  proof  than  this  book  of 
their  utter  unfitness  for  Business,   Arts, 
Votes,  Seats  in  Parliament,  or  any  other 
Rights  of  which  we  hear  so  much.     In- 
deed, did  not  our  writer  give  us  pain  to 
think   of  the  serious  difficulties  she  will 
get  all  ladies  into  who  are  unwise  enough 
to  follow  her,  we  should  be  able  to  laugh 
at  her  little   volume  as  a  piece   of  fun. 
How  may  it  be  supposed  she  proposes  to 
limit  annual  dress-money  to  fifteen  pounds  ? 
By  concluding  that  the  lady  has,  before 
beginning  to  spend,  ten  dresses  by  her; 
two  bonnets  and  a  hat ;  two  shawls ;  two 
jackets ;  a  black  silk  cape ;  a  waterproof 
cloak ;  eight  outside  petticoats ;  two  crino- 
lines;  a  pair  of  stays;   thirteen  pairs  of 
stockings,   including  some  of   open-work 
thread,  and  a  pair  each  of  black  and  white 
silk ;  six  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  besides 
a  sufficient  stock   of  miscellaneous   gar- 
ments. 

And  now  let  us  have  a  word  about 
these  ten  dresses  already  in  the  wardrobe. 
Or,  rather,  let  the  writer  herself  have  her 
own  word.     It  will  show  her  manner. 

"  On  looking  over  your  summer  dresses 
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....  we  find  a  cambric,  new  the  latter  part 
of  the  snimner,  and,  therefore,  tolerably 
fresh  and  cleaoi ;  next,  a  thick  white  muslin 
in  the  same  condition;  a  well- washed 
cotton  of  the  year  before ;  a  very  shabby 
garden  -  dress ;  two  half- worn  common 
evening  dresses  of  some  sort ;  an  old  silk 
tiiat  will  bear  cleaning ;  for  evening  wear 
.  .  .  .  a  between-season  material,  snch  as  a 
camlet,  new  in  the  early  spring,  which  yon 
are  now  (in  October)  wearing;  a  fidy 
black  silk,  bonght  this  time  last  year ;  and 
a  dark  linsey  which  yon  had  new  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  before  last." 

Might  not  a  lady  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, with  only  the  smaller  snm  of  ten 
pounds  a  year  to  spend,  think  she  was  well 
proyiaoned  with  dresses,  having  all  these  P 
Bat  a  lady  with  fifteen  pounds  is  not  to 
hsn  80  much  prudence.     She  is  at  once 
to  Get  to  work  and  get  five  dresses  more. 
She  is  to  bny  a  washing  silk  for  two  pounds 
five  shillings ;  a  cambric  for  six  shillings 
and  sixpence;    a  thick  white  muslin  for 
eight   shillings ;    an    evening    alpaca    or 
'^  material "  for  ten  shillings ;  and  enough 
tweed  to  make  dress,  jacket,  and  water- 
proof, to  come  to  four  pounds  ten  shillings. 
We  leave  experts  to  decide  whether  these 
figures  are  real.     They  do  not  agree  with 
certain  items  that  have  come  under  our 
notice;  but  we  have  been  unlucky,  per- 
liaps;  not  so  shrewd  as  "  a  lady"  might 
l)e;   and  we   pass   them  by.      The  real 
point   is    whether    "  a    lady    of   limited 
means  "  is  justified  in  buying  tweed  for  a 
waterproof  oloak    when  she  already  has 
finch  a  garment;  in  getting  a  new  evening 
dress  when  three,  and  so  on,  are  in  her 
possession.    The  real  point  is,  also,  whether 
&  ooTtnseller  who  tells  her  she  ought  to  do 
Bp,  and  takes  credit  for  wisdom  and  fore- 
BigU  in  the  telling,  is  doing  her  a  service. 
Well,  these  five  dresses  come  to  a  total 
of  seven  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence.    The  remaining  seven  sovereigns 
^d   sixpence,    to    make    up  the  fifteen 
ponnds,  have  to  be  accounted  for.     Thirty 
J^illings  are  to  go  for  the  material  for  three 
bonnets ;  it  is  feir.     Twelve  shillings  and 
^ence  are  to  be  spent  on  a  hat  and  the 
trimmings  for  it;  it  is  fair,  too — except 
that,  as  the  spender  already  owns  two 
bonnets  and  a  hat,  it  is  evident  the  other 
*^y  vho  advises  "goes  in"  for  head-gear 
strongly,  to  the  exclusion  of  collarettes, 
sleeves,   tuckers,   aprons,   and  the  other 
many  things  the  omission  of  which  we 
We  noted.    A  pair  of  thick    boots  are 
nought  for  fourteen  shillings ;  a  thin  pair 


for  six  shillings  and    sixpence;    a  house 
pair  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  hcdf  a  crown.  Moderate 
and  reasonable,  all ;  albeit  it  brings  us  very 
nearly  to  the  end  of  our  tether.     Small  as 
our  remaining  capital  is,  though,  a  whole 
sovereign  of  it,  save  tenpence,  is  to  go  in 
gloves.     This   is  terrible.     On  reflection, 
though,  the  lady  had  no  gloves  by  her  in 
the  Imaginary  Wardrobe  (as  the  chapter  is 
headed)  our  author  gave  her  to  start  with ; 
it  is  femininely  natural,  therefore,  she  should 
wish  at  once  for  a  plentiful  and  expensive 
supply.   She  is  to  get  six  pairs  at  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  (one  pair  being  double 
sewn),  and  she  is  to  get  a  pair  of  garden 
gauntlets  for  one  shilling  and  eightpence. 
Two  pairs  of  coloured  stockings  are  to  take 
away  four  more  of  her  few  shillings ;  she 
is  to  buy  a  black  silk  sash  for  a  crown,  and 
a  coloured  one  for  another;  and,  though 
the  author  has  already  kindly  imagined 
tj7o  crinoHnes  for  her  (one  expressly  stated 
as  new),  she  is  to  buy  a  third,  and  is  to 
part  with  five  shillings  and  ninepence  for 
the  purpose.      Very  little  of  the  fifteen 
sovereigns  now  remains.     But  two  "  lines. ' ' 
One  is  the  sixteex^  shillings  and  sevenpcnce 
for  the  very  comprehensive  sundries ;  the 
other  a  stated  ten  shillings  for  under-linen. 
Now,  in  mentioning  the  under-linen  in  the 
imaginary  wardrobe  a  lady  has  to  start 
with,  our  author  has  been  particular  to  a 
scruple.  She  confines  herself  to  three  kinds 
of  garments,  it  is  true  (whilst  we  should 
have  thought  a  lady  much  more  complexly 
composed)  ;  but  she  says  of  these  that  one 
kind  is  good,  the  second  "  so,  so,"  and  the 
third  so  worn  out,  "  you  will  have  to  get 
some  new  at  once."     Very  good.     Then 
must  there  not  be  an  immediate  purchase 
of  calico,  buttons,  and  so  on,  for  the  press- 
ing need,  with  a  prospect  of  a  second  out- 
lay speedily,  to  renew  the  stock  of  the  gar- 
ments that  are  only  "so,  so"  ?  A  masculine 
mind  would  have  reasoned  in  this  manner. 
A  lady  advising  another  lady  argues  diife- 
rently.     She  is  comfortable  under  the  per- 
suasion that   ten  shillings,  which  would, 
perhaps,  buy  fifteen  yards  of  "long-cloth," 
would  meet  the  whole  difficulty.  In  addition 
to  which  serene  fallacy,  she  executes  a  little 
arithmetical  somersault,  in  her  confidential 
way,  that  she  thinks,  no  doubt,  improves 
her  position  vastly.     "  You  will  see,"  she 
says  (page  34),  "  that  a  pound  is  set  aside 
for  under-linen,  stays,  &c.,  which^  taking 
an  average,  with   management,  you  will 
find   sufficient."     So  that  besides  calling 
the  appropriated  ten    shillings  a  pound, 
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stays  are  to  be  bought  with  it  as  well 
as  an  ominons  etcetera,  and  yet  the  bnyer 
is  to  be  dressed  "as  a  lady"  !  How  of 
the  "  management"  required,  too  ?  We 
might  have  thought  that  onght  to  have 
been  manifested.  It  might  have  been  con- 
sidered, indeed,  the  object  of  the  book. 
There  is  no  word  of  it,  however.  We  are  left 
to  conclnde  it  is  seeing  everything  donble, 
like  the  half-sovereign,  and  then  passing 
to  the  next  subject  with  the  sweetest 
snavify  and  satisfaction. 

Our  author  gives  a  few  general  mles. 
Buy  the  "Cora"  washing-silk,  she  says, 
not  the  Tussore.  This  is  cabalistic  to  us ; 
it  may  be  wisdom,  it  may  be  the  flimsiest 
folly;  we  mention  it  because  of  the  in- 
nocent admission  that  one  piece  of  Cora 
will  not  make  a  dress,  and  so  "  the  best 
plan  is  to  persuade  a  friend  to  join  with 
you  in  the  purchase  of  three  pieces,"  when 
the  two  can  divide  the  three  between  them. 
What  is  to  be  done  supposing  the  friend  is 
not  forthcoming,  our  author  has  omitted  to 
mention.  Have  a  brown  hoUand  dress  for 
sea-side  use,  she  says ;  or  else  "  blue  tick- 
ing, such  as  is  sold  for  working  men's 
shirts."  Get  twelve  yards  of  either.  Pay 
about  a  shilling  a  yard  for  the  former; 
about  sevenpence  for  the  latter.  Trim  with 
braid ;  or  "  dispense  with  trimming  al- 
together, merely  wearing  a  dark-blue  cam- 
brio  sash."  Tet  in  only  one  out  of  the 
three  tables  given  is  such  a  garment  men- 
tioned, and  then  it  is  put  down  decisively 
as  ticking,  and  at  the  bare  cost  of  the 
material,  seven  shillings.  Another  mild 
financial  delusion  is  to  recommend  real 
la'ce  for  trimming  bonnets.  "It  is  as 
cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  (in  the  long  run) 
than  imitation,"  declares  our  author,  "  and 
you  can  generally  buy  it  for  half  a  crown 
or  three  shillings  a  yard."  We  will  once 
more  confess  our  entire  inability  to  give 
judgment  on  these  figures,  in  relation  to 
the  goods  to  be  purchased,  or  on  the  taste 
that  prefers  one  species  to  the  other ;  we 
are  only  stubborn  in  our  certainty  as  to 
how  many  yards  of  anything  at  three  shil- 
lings a  yard  can  be  bought  for  ten  shillings 
(the  price  notified  for  the  materials  for  a 
bonnet),  and  in  our  wonder  as  to  how  this 
limited  quantity  can  perform  the  requisite 
duty,  especially  as  the  next  sentence  tells 
us  a  good  flower  "  to  make  the  bonnet  very 
complete,  costs  from  ttiree  to  five  shillings." 
It  convinces  us  our  wonder  has  something 
in  it.  **  To  be  sure,"  the  writer  adds,  "  a 
spray  can  be  bought  in  one  of  the  large 
City  shops  for  even  as  low  as  sevenpence ;" 


but  she  says  it  is  only  "  sometimes,"  and 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  rare  combination 
of  falls  in  stocks  and  shares,  and  foreign 
bonds,  must  be  wanting  to  bring  about  the 
circumstance,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
take  it  into  consideration.  Further  inno- 
cent impracticability  is  exhibited  over  the 
inaaginary  wardrobe.  The  writer  hopes 
the  lady's  winter  jacket  is  a  sealskin! 
Considering  that  the  cost  of  a  sealskm 
jacket  would  be  about  as  much  as  a  whok 
year's  expenditure,  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  make  a  merit  of  spending  only  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  when  the  spender  has  such 
a  splendid  stock  to  begin  with. 

Naturally,  our  lady  has  a  lady-like  un- 
consciousness of  the  errors  she  is  com- 
mitting. Naturally,  too,  she  insists  with 
feminine  vehemenee  on  the  propriety  of 
every  one  of  her  statemenis.  "  I  bare 
been  acciised"  (in  one  matter,  head-gear) 
she  8»ys,  "  of  ddre  exitravaganoe  ;  a  gnre  i 
aocusation  to  make  against  one  proliKaig  | 
to  dress,  and,  moreover,  teacfaing  otken 
that  it  is  possible  to  dress  on  fifteen  pounds 
a  year  ....  but  without  either  altering  my 
practice  or  opinion  a  whit ....  I  assure  any 
of  my  readers  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  items 
in  the  various  tables,  that  not  a-single  figure 
has  been  given  at  random  or  on  hearsay ; 
the  whole  is  the  result  of  personal  expe- 
rience ;  for  I  need  hardly  say  that,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  shonld  not  thus  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  advise  others."  This 
is  firm  enougk.  Nevertheless — with  the  re- 
collection that  there  is  not  a  penny  put 
down  in  these  taUes  for  dress-making,  or 
millineryi-making  at  all ;  that  erery  lady  is 
expected  to  be-  dever  enough  to  make,  and 
turn,  and  trim  her  own  hats,  and  bonnets, 
and  dresses — we  repeat  oiirp*otest,  and  we 
adhere  to  it.  That  it  is  possible,  bnt  not 
pleasant  for  a  lady  to  dress  on  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  is  certain ;  that  we  have  not 
been  shown  how  to  do  it  in  this  volume  is 
every  bit  as  odrtain  also. 


A  LITTLE  ETYMOLOGY. 


Not  all  ladies  may  be  aware  how  much 
of  history,  geography,  biography,  and  mis- 
cellaneous anecdote  is  illustrated  in  their 
wardrobes,  in  their  drawing-rooms,  in  the 
fabrics  that  line  and  warm  their  bed- 
chambers. Nearly  all  things  worn  or 
woven  have  a  topical,  traditional,  or  pe^ 
sonal  reference  attached  to  them — gene- 
rally justifiable,  ofben  merely  conjectural, 
sometimes   only    daringly  ingenious,  and 
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imagined  in  what  Niebnhr  denouuceB   as 
"  an  unspeakable  spirit  of  absurdity."  Sup- 
pose  we  take   the   etymologists   in   hand 
where  they  treat  of  the  work  done  by  the 
loom  and  its  auxiliaries,   and    discover  a 
little  useful  knowledge,  and  a  little  amus- 
ing speculation  in  dress,  and  in  the  softer 
furniture  of  our  abodes,  from  the  diaper  on 
the  table  to  the  hangings  at  our  windows. 
There  are  many  words,  indicating  parti- 
cular fabrics,  which  have  so  passed  into 
familiar  language  that  they  no  longer  ne- 
cessarily suggest  any  special  significance, 
except  as  a  trade-mark  of  quality.     But 
the  etymology  of  the  subject  is,  neverthe- 
less, interesting.     Most  persons   giving  a 
thoTight  to  the  matter  at  all,  would  instantly 
Tecognise  the  meaning  of  Mechlin,  Alen^on, 
Brnwels,    and    Chantilly    lace;    why    one 
sbawl  is  called  a  Paisley,  and  another  a 
Cashmere ;    that    Holland   was   originally 
manufactured  by  the  Dutch ;  and  that  a  Fez 
cap  carries  with  it  a  local  significance.    The 
materials  known  in  commerce  as  Circassian, 
Cyprus,  Coburg,  and  Damask,  equally  ex- 
plain themselves  ;  and,  though  in  a  totally 
different  manner,  such  fashions  as  those  of. 
Wellington  and  Blucher  boots.  Mackintosh 
and  Chesterfield  coats,  and  Spencers.    But 
why  is  a   shirt-front  popularly   called   a 
dickey?      Why    are  poplins   so   named? 
Why  blanket,  as  the  covering  of  a  bed  ? 
Or  silk,  or  shawl,  or  jerkin,  or  maud,  or 
cravat?      It  is  when  we  fall  amid  these 
shadows  of  learning  that  the  etymologists 
enjoy  their  Walpurgis  dance  of  gnessea. 
Thus  with  blanket.    There  are-said  to  have 
been  three  toothers  of  that  name  at  Wor-. 
cester,  who  invented  the  coverlet  so  called, 
and,  in  confirmation,  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
not  far  oflf  from  the  antique  city,  is  still  a 
locality  known  as  the  Blanquets.     On  the 
other  hand,  Bristol  claims  them  among  her 
Diediaaval  citizens,  though,  for  all  that,  they 
may  have  been  Worcestershire  men  as  well. 
The  coarse  woollens   of   their   fabricating 
appear  to  have  been  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  peasantry  as  a  substitute  for  hempen 
cloth;   then  soldiers,  sportsmen,  and  tra- 
vellers found  them  useful ;  next  tbey  were 
laid  on  the  stump  bedsteads  of  the  time, 
^d  a  blue   blanket  became    a    Masonic 
banner.   This  may  confidently  be  reckoned 
among  things  not  quite  universally  known. 
And  now  with  respect  to  a  dickey.    Here 
the  old  result  is  reached,  that  the  search 
only  ends  in  nothing  being  found.     Both 
the  reason  for  the  word,  and  the  date  of 
its  origin,  are  as  lost  as  the  Livian  books, 
^ough  its  Irish  equivalent  among  the  stu- 


dents of  Dublin  University  is  still  a  Tommy, 
but  not  in  honour  of  any  Mr.  Thomas ;  the 
scholars  of  that  academy  preferring  to  fix 
upon  a  Greek  derivation,  signifying  a  sec- 
tion. Into  what  wonder-lands  of  humour 
will  not  a  little  voyage  among  the  shallows 
of  the  classics  conduct  the  imaginative 
Irish  genius  1 

Passing  on  to  pantaloons — ^not  the  "  lean 
and  slippered,"  but  the  garments  which, 
in  America,  are  styled  pants ;  they  were 
once  supposed  to  represent  a  part  of  male 
apparel,  combining  trousers  and  stockings 
in  one,  but  the  controversy  on  this  point 
branches  in  many  directions.  Does  the 
name  of  the  article  mean  that  which 
"  involves,"  or  "  covers,"  or  is  it  only 
an  allusion  to  the  heel?  For  all  these 
theories  have  been  insisted  upou,  besides 
another  of  prodigious  boldness  —  that  it 
was  due  to  the  tightly-arrayed  standard- 
bearers  of  Venice,  when  the  "Plant  of 
Leon"  was  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of 
the  republic,  for  so  &r  have  the  fanciful 
etymologists  gone.  Or  to  a  town  ?  Or  to 
a  surname?  Or  simply  to  an  Italian 
fashion  in  comedy  ?  Much  lore  is  yet 
hidden  from  mankind  in  respect  of  these 
questions. 

As  to  poplin,  it  was  invented  in  a 
papal  territory,  though  by  a  Huguenot, 
and  hence  called  papaline,  which  account 
we  may  as  well  credit,  seeing  that  no  other 
is  at  hand.  Silk  may  be  a  Greek,  a  Persian, 
an  Avalic,  a  Tartar,  or  a  Chinese  appella- 
tion, since  the  lexicographers  and  other 
eruditionists  might  be  quoted  in  favour  of 
each  language ;  bat  concerning  shawl  there 
is  only  a  single  doubt,  between  a  transla- 
tion from  a  Persic  word  and  the  town  of 
Shawl,  in  Beluchistan,  whence  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  derived,  and  which  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
shawl  of  Ley  bourne.  A  maud  is  a  Scotch 
plaid,  christened  after  a  Scottish  queen, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  and  wife  of  Henry 
the  First.  Jerkin  may  be  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cyrtellien — here  we  fall  back  upon 
the  derivative  doctor  again — diminutive  of 
cyrtel,  a  coat — a  presumption,  at  any  rate, 
more  rational  than  that  which  traces  it  to 
the  vulgarism  Little  Jerry,  which  is  also 
claimed  for  jacket.  But  now  we  reach  a 
formidable  mystery.  Whence  came  the 
name  cravat?  Was  it  first  worn  by  a 
Croat  cavalier?  Because  that  is  almost 
the  sole  suggestion  of  the  learned.  Con- 
cerning collars,  there  used  to  be  a  sort 
worn  in  Germany  which  were  nick- named 
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Vater-mordeni,  or  father-murderers,  from 
the  legend  of  a  student  who  returned  from 
the  university  with  such  a  stiff  pair  that, 
on  embracing  his  parent,    they  cut    his 
throat.     There    are  many  testimonies   to 
suicides — tight-lacing   to  wit — caused  by 
vanity  in  dress ;  but  we  think  this  is  the 
only  case  of  assassination  on  record.     In 
the  general  glossary,  cardinals,  capuchins, 
and  mantillas  tell  their  own  story,  though 
the  old-fashioned  Berthas  do  not,  and  the 
renowned  chapeau-de-paille,  which  go  har- 
monised with  the  beauty  of  the  Churchills 
of  the  last  century,  would  be  equally  ex- 
plicit had  it  been  a  straw  hat  at  all.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  fabrics,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,   which  indicate  their 
own  birthplaces,  as  the  mohair  known  as 
Angola  or  Angora  wool,  shorn  from  the 
full- fleeced  goats  that  feed  far  in  the  depths 
of  Asia^Minor;  the  mixture  of  hair  and 
silk  called,  in  commerce,  Bengal ;  the  long- 
cloths    labelled     Madapollams;     the     fa- 
vourite   Merino;    the    soft    weavings    of 
Paramatta,    in    New   South    Wales;    the 
yellow  cottons  of  Nankin,  corrupted  into 
nankeen;  and  the  tapestries  of  Bergamo. 
Less  familiar,  however,  are  the  silks  named 
Ardessines,   after  the    district  producing 
them  in  Persia;    the  lamb's- wool   hats — 
now  disused — ^which  were  once  identified 
with  the  Norman  town  of  Caudebec ;  the 
figured  linen  made  and  designated  after 
Dornoch,  in  Scotland ;    the  thick- napped 
woollens  called  after  Duffel,  in  Flanders ; 
the  cords  of  Genappes,  in  the  same  terri- 
tory.    When  you  hear  of  a  cambric  ruff 
you  will  naturally  think  of  Cambray,  in 
French  Flanders.     Behold  a  gingham  um- 
brella, and  Guingcamp,  in  France,  rises  at 
once  to  the  mind's  eye;  and  so  on  with 
the  coarse  stuffs  called  Osnabargs  (Hano- 
verian manufacture) ;  with  their  opposite, 
the  delicate  open   lace- work  tulle,  which 
forms  a    fleecy  foundation  for  so  many 
bonnets,  and  dresses  so  many  **  breathing 
roses"  of  the  ball-room  in  raiment  light  as 
air. 

Once  more,  turning  from  cities  and 
towns  to  persons  and  the  signatures  they 
have  left  behind  them  in  the  mercers*, 
drapers*,  or  upholsterers'  shops,  or  among 
the  chronicles  of  olden  fashions,  and  we 
have  the  gallant  Due  de  Roquelaire  making 
a  monument  to  himself  in  the  cloak  he 
introduced ;  Baptiste  inventing  the  batiste 
handkerchiefs,  popular,  principally,  on  the 
Continent — batiste  dresses  being  fashion- 
able in  England  now  —  and  that  colour 
known  as  Isabel,  the  traditional  origin  of 


which,  it  may  be  supposed,  everybody  is 
aware    of.     One    poetical    personage  has 
been  credited  with  the  name  of  a  garment^ 
a  mantle  of  pale-grey  cloth,  trinmied  with 
black  velvet,    called  a  Lalla  Rookh,  pre- 
sumably because  it  bears  not  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  anything  which  an  Oriental 
princess  ever  wore  or  could  wear.     Leav- 
ing this  Tussaud  group,  muslin  perplexes 
all  inquiry ;    whether  the  word  is  to  be 
accounted   for  by  the  French  mousse,  or 
moss,  because  of  its  softness ;  whether  this 
theory  would  be  more  tenable  if  to  mousse 
were  added  lin  or  flax ;  whether  the  fahric 
was    first  wrought  at   Mosul,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey?     Masulipatam  may  be  left  out 
of  the  question.     Professors  of  derivation 
carry  us  baisk  to  Grecian  ages  to  explain 
how  the  term  dimity  arose,  declaring,  on 
the  authority  of   a    whole    gardenfal  of 
roots,  that  it  signifies  a  fabric  woven  from 
double  threads;  but  less  learned  pundits 
attribute  it  to  the  Egyptian  Damietta.   It 
is  agreed  that  calico  must  be  identified  wi^ 
Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  gambroon 
with  the  Persian  Gombroon,  and,  though 
less  unanimously,  marsella  with  Marseilles ; 
but  there  is  no  such  certainty  about  tbe 
connexion  between  gauze  and  the  scrip- 
tural Gaza ;  or  kersey  with  either  Jersey 
or  Cashmere,  though  the  latitude  of  choice 
permitted  is  certainly  a  wide  one.    Jaconet 
was  originally  manufactured  by  a  man  of 
that  name,  who   gave  it  its  title  in  the 
market ;  so,  in  all  likelihood,  of  jean ;  but 
how  did  a  lady's  riding-habit  ever  come 
to  be  called  a  Joseph  ?     Tartans  owe  their 
designation,  as  we  please,  to  the  Latin,  the 
French,  or  the  Gkielic,  the  last  having  the 
word  "  tarstin,"  across,  which  seems  near 
enough    without     going    back    to    Tyre. 
Fustian,  however  ?     One  school  aflfiruis  it 
is  Latin,  another  that  it  is  Arabic,  pointing 
triumphantly  to  the  Egyptian  town  Fastat, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  originally  come 
from  the  loom  of  a  dusky  weaver,  name- 
less in  history.     Of  course  many  of  thc^ 
derivations  are  remote  and  fantastic,  and 
hang  on  the  frailest  threads  of  authority; 
being   wholly   unlike,    in    these  respects, 
others  so  obvious  as  Arras,  ifrom  the  quaint 
old  Franco-Flemish   city;    Gobelins,  and 
balasore,  woven  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  m 
a  district  of  the  Bengal  presidency;  hut 
we  hesitate  to  deduce  baize  from  the  ruin^ 
Italian  town  of  Bai®.     There  is  one  word, 
dasey,  concerning  which  the  anecdote  runs. 
'*  A  Dublin  physician,  named  Dasey,  was  iQ 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  cloak  to  conceal  his 
thefts  fix)m  the  houses  he  visited  jpTOiQ^ 
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sionallj.  After  he  was  hanged,  for  this  or 
some  otBer  crime,  cloaks  were  Tiniversallj 
discarded  in  Ireland,  and  were  generally 
called  daseys."  Thus,  in  the  literature  of 
Verba  Nominalia,  as  an  ingenious  writer 
calls  it,  we  may  detect  not  a  little  of  the 
merest  guess  work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  trace  not  a  few  of  the  allusions  im- 
plied by  fiuniliar  terms,  which  mingle  with 
efect  among  the  other  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  past. 


THE  CLOUD. 

A  cix)Tn>  came  OTer  a  land  of  leaves 

(0,  huih»  little  leavee,  lett  it  pass  you  by  t) 

Hov  thflf  liad  waited  and  watoli'd  for  the  rain, 

^itntam  and  ralley,  and  Tiaeyard  and  plain, 

^ith  nerer  a  sign  /rom  the  sVy  I 

I^7ift«r  day  had  the  pitiless  sun 

^'d  down  with  a  lidless  eye. 

But  now !    On  a  sudden  a  whisper  went 

llirough  the  topsiost  twi|rs  of  the  poplar-spire; 

Out  of  the  east  a  liffht  wind  blew 

(All  the  leaves  trembled,  and  murmur'd)  and  drew 

Hope  to  the  heljp  of  desire). 

It  itiired  the  famt  pulse  of  the  forest-tree 

And  breathed  through  the  brake  and  the  brier. 

Slowly  the  eloud  came :  then  the  wind  died, 

DomS  lay  the  land  in  its  hot  suspense : 

The  thrush  nn  the  elm-bough  suddenly  stopped. 

Theweather-wam'd  swallow  in  mid-flying  dropped, 

^e  linnet  oeased  sone  in  the  fence, 

Mute  the  cloud  moved,  till  it  hung  overhead, 

Heavy,  big-boioxn'd,  and  dense. 

•  •  •  • 

Ah,  the  eod  rush  through  the  dry-tongued  trees, 
The  patter  and  plash  on  the  thirsty  earth, 
The  eager  bubbling  of  runnel  and  rill, 
The  Hspiag  of  leaves  that  have  drunk  their  fill, 
^e  freshness  that  follows  the  dearth  ! 
New  life  for  the  woodland,  the  vineyard,  the  vale, 
New  life  with  the  world's  new  birth ! 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 
thk  futt-segond  (oxfordshibb  light 
infantet). 

P^JEAPS  no  regiment  in  the  British 
s^ce  has  had  its  deeds  better  recorded 
wan  the  Fiftj-second — probably  no  regi- 
ment has  won  more  glory.  "  A  regiment 
never  surpassed  in  arms  since  arms  were 
n«t  borne  by  men,"  Napier  said  of  it, 
»fter  the  gallant  fight  at  Nivelle.  The 
sentence  rings  in  one's  ears  like  the  bngle 
sonnding  **  the  advance,"  and  that  it  is 
fully  justified,  the  emblazoned  words  on 
the  regimental  colonrs  of  the  Fifty-second, 
"Hindoostan,  Vimiera,  Busaco,  Fnentes 
d*Onoro,  Gindad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Sala- 
nj^nca,  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  Tonlouse, 
Waterloo,  and  Delhi,"  pretty  amply  prove. 

The  Fifty-second  regiment  was  raised 
ui  17  Ob  J  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
With  France.   The  regiment  was  originally 


numbered  the  Fifty-fonrth,  but  two  years 
afterwards  received  its  present  title.  In 
1768,  by  royal  wan-ant,  the  regimental 
colonr  was  ordered  to  be  buff,  with  the 
number  of  the  regiment  worked  in  gold 
letters,  within  a  wreath  of  roses  and  thistles. 
The  facings  were  to  be  buff,  the  coat  scar- 
let, the  breeches  and  waistcoat  buff,  with 
black  gaiters. 

The  regiment  first  distinguished  itself 
in  the  American  war  of  independence, 
1775.  While  investing  Boston  an  odd 
event  occurred,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Lieutenant  Martin  Hunter,  in  his  amusing 
regimental  journal : 

"  During  the  winter,"  he  says,  "  plays 
were  acted  at  Boston  twice  a  week  by  the 
officei*s  and  some  ladies.  A  farce,  called 
the  Blockade  of  Boston,  written  by  General 
Burffoyne,  was  acted.  The  enemy  knew 
the  night  it  was  to  be  performed,  Jd  made 
an  attack  on  the  mill  at  Charlestown  at 
the  very  hour  the  fiirce  began ;  they  fired 
some  shots  and  surprised  and  carried  off  a 
sergeant's  guard.  "We  immediately  turned 
out  and  manned  the  works,  and  a  shot 
being  fired  by  one  of  our  advanced  sentries, 
firing  commenced  at  the  redoubt  and  could 
not  be  stopped  for  some  time.  An  orderly 
sergeant,  standing  outside  the  playhouse 
door,  who  heard  the  firing,  immediately 
running  into  the  playhouse,  got  upon  the 
stage,  crying  out,  '  Turn  out !  turn  out  I 
They're  hard  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs  V 
The  whole  audience,  supposing  the  ser- 
geant was  acting  a  part  in  the  farce,  loudly 
applauded,  and  there  was  such  a  noise  he 
could  notfor  some  time  make  himself  heard. 
When  the  applause  was  over  he  again  cried 
out,  '  What  the  devil  are  ye  all  about  ? 
If  ye  won't  believe  me,  be  Jabers,  you  need 
only  go  to  the  door,  and  then  ye'll  hear 
and  see  both.'  If  the  enemy  intended  to 
stop  the  farce  they  certainly  succeeded,  as 
the  officers  inunediately  left  the  playhouse 
and  joined  their  regiments." 

The  Fifty-second  fought  at  the  battles 
of  Brooklyn  and  White  Plains,  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  taking  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  In 
1777,  they  helped  to  surprise  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  Americans  under  General 
Wayne  in  a  wood,  when  three  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  at  their 
bivouacs. 

The  Fifty-second  lost  four  captains  in  the 
American  war ;  and  on  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Powell  in  New  Jersey,  the  drummer 
of  his   company  was   heard  to   exclaim : 

Well,  I  wonder  who  they'll  get  to  accept 
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our  grenadier  company  now ;  I'll  be  hnng 
if  I  would  take  it!" 

In  1783,  the  Fifty-second  sailed  for 
Madras  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
Tippoo  Sahib.  The  late  General  Hunter, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  commanded  it  during  a  great 
part  of  the  following  campaign,  states  that 
"  the  regiment  had  two  hundred  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  on  board  the  Kingston, 
Indiaman,  which  blew  up  off  Madras.  In 
spite  of  the  active  exertions  of  both  officers 
and  men,  and  of  those  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  Vansittart  and  Pigot,  sixty- 
three  lives  were  lost.  Captain  Aubrey,  a 
passenger,  well  known  in  the  sporting 
world,  was  saved  by  getting  on  a  hen-coop 
he  had  thrown  overboard.  A  drummer-boy 
of  ours  got  upon  the  coop  with  him^  and 
was  very  much  frightened  when  the  sharks 
made  their  appearance,  and  on  the  boats 
coming  up  hallooed  out  most  manfully  for 
them  to  'save  the  captain.'  Here  was 
one  word  for  Aubrey  and  two  for  him- 
self. However,  Aubrey  desired  that  they 
should  pick  up  those  in  greater  distress, 
which  the  drummer  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove." 

Before  the  storming  of  Cannanore,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
soundings  of  the  ditch  of  the  principal  fort. 
Before  the  battery  opened,  a  man  named 
Rowlandson  Taylor,  of  the  Fifty-second, 
who  was  an  old  American  light  infantry- 
man, at  once  undertook  the  task,  and  exe- 
cuted it  so  coolly  and  well,  that  he  not 
only  ascertained  the  exact  depth  of  the 
ditch,  but  observed  that  it  was  wet,  except 
at  the  very  point  where  wo  intended  to 
breach  it,  and  returned  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  without  being  touched.  General 
M'Leod  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  gave 
him  fifty  guineas.  Lieutenant  Kobinson 
conmianded  the  forlorn  hope,  consisting 
of  a  sergeant,  corporal,  and  thirty  volun- 
teers from  the  battalion.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  battalion  paraded  three  companies  in 
front;  the  men  each  carried  a  scaling 
ladder,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  form- 
ing to  fill  up  the  ditch.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  the  battalion  companies  of  the 
Sixth  and  Fifty- second  regiments,  and  as 
one  o'clock  struck,  they  advanced  in  close 
column  to  the  breach,  which  was  v^most 
gallantly  defended,  and  carried  after  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Lieutenant  Kobinson 
and  the  forlorn  hope  were  nearly^  all  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  battalion  altogether 
lost  four  officers  and  fifty-three  men. 

At   the    capture    of     Savendroog    and 


Outredroog  the  Fifty-second  distin^ished 
itself,  as  also  at  the  first  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  in  1792.  In  Tippoo's  night  attack 
the  regiment  saved  the  life  of  Lord  Corn. 
wallis  by  a  timely  retreat  over  the  Cauvery, 
when  Captain  Hunter  had  been  wounded 
and  t;ai*ried  into  the  saltan's  redoubt 

"Lord  Comwallis,"  says  Hunter,  "bad 
fallen  back  with  his  small  body-guard, 
and  sent  orders  to  the  Fifby-seeond  to  re- 
treat, which  orders  were  delivered  to  Cap- 
tain (the  late  general)  Conran,  next  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  At  this  time  tbe 
men  were  under  a  galling  fire  from  the 
enemy,  and  getting  impatient,  they  called 
out  in  the  hearing  oi  Captain  Conran, '  Had 
Captain  Hunter  been  alive  he  would  hm 
ordered  another  charge  at  those  black 
rascals  !*  Conran  said,  *  Well,  my  lads, 
though  I  have  recmved  orders  to  retreat, 
you  shall  have  auoiher  dash  at  tbein.'' 
This  charge,  in  my  opiniem,  was  the  »nng 
of  Lord  Comwallis  and  thle  few  troo^be 
had  with  him.  Had  not  ihe  Fifty-seeoni 
recrossed  the  Cauvery;  and  by  the  greats 
good  luck  fallen  in  with  Lord  Cornwallis, 
he  must  inevitably  hav<e  been  taken  bj 
Tippoo." 

In  January,  1803,  the  Fifty -seoond  were 
made  light  infantry,  a-nd  under  their  co- 
lonel, Major-General  John  Moore  (the  sub- 
sequent hero  of  Corunna),  attained  to  & 
great  effieienoy  at  drill.  At  this  period  ef 
threatened  invasion  it  waa  found  by  expe- 
riment thai  the  brii?&de  oonld.  on  a  sadda 
alarm,  form  in  coiumn  with  baggage  pacK^J 
and  tents  struck,  ready  to  move  on,  in  the 
hour. 

The  firat  battalion  of  this  highly  efficifiEt 
regiment  sailed  for  Portugal  in  1808,  ana 
soon  distinguished  itself  at  Vimif  ra,  where 
they  broke  the  left  flank  of  the  French  ani 
saved  an  English  regiment  that  had  pressed 
forward  too  fer.  The  Fifty-second  w€« 
soon  deep  in  the  Peninsular  war.  ^ 
Corunna  a  company  of  the  Fifty-second 
frequently  formed  the  rear-guard  of  tbs 
divisions,  as  on  the  celebrated  day,  wben 
the  military  chest  was  abandoned  and 
casks  of  dollars  were  thrown  over  tbe 
roadside  precipices,  the  oxe&  being  unable 
any  longer  to  drag  the  carts.  There  w** 
a  scramble  among  the.  camp-foUo^^ 
when  they  arrived  where  the  dollars  were 
falling  in  silver  cascades,  and  the  vii^^  ^ 
the  regimental  master-tailor,  Malony,  g^ 
her  share  in  the  scramble.  Her  foot  shp?^^- 
however,  as  she  stepped  from  the  host  to  the 
ship's  side  at  Corunna,  and  .down  she  went 
like  a  shot,  with  all  her  dollars. 
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Major  -  General  Diggle  of  the  Fifty- 
second,  talking  of  this  terrible  retreat,  de- 
scribes how,  when  he  •was  falling  to  the 
rear,  foot'Sore  and  fatigued,  a  worthy  sol- 
dier's wife,  named  Sally  Macan,  whipped 
off  her  garters  to  tie  on  the  soles  of  his 
boots,  and  thns  saved  him  from  the  French 
sabres.  "  A  year  or  two  afterwords,"  says 
lie,  "  I  repaid  Sally's  kindness  by  giving 
Her  a  lift  on  my  horse  the  morning  after 
sbe  had  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the 
biTonac."  At  the  battle  of  Comnna  the 
re^ment  lost  five  rank  and  file,  while 
mnety  men  were  missing.  In  the  retreat 
thejbad  lost  one  bngler,  and  ninety-two 
rank  and  file,  and  thirty,  men  in  one  day 
perished  in  the  hospital. 

To  join  Sir  Arthnr,  at  Taiaieera,  1809, 

the  Ffty-second,  under  Brigadier-General 

Graiiiird,  made  the  longest  forced  march 

^e  believe  on   record,   fifty-two  miles  in 

twenty  -  BIX    hours,     in     excessively    hot 

▼eather,  each  man  carrying  nearly  sixty 

pomuiU  of  arnEid  and  accontrements.     The 

three  regiments  (Fifty-second,  Forty-third, 

and  Ninety-fifth  Eiflee)  lost  in  this  mari^ 

only  seventeen  straggleTS. 

At  Bnaaco,  when  Simcm's  colnmn  ad- 
vanced op  the  Siccva^  and  the  Fifty-second 
ftdranced  to  the  charge,  Gaptoin  WilHam 
Jones  of  the  Fifiy-seoond,  a  fiery  Welsh- 
°ttn,  generally  known  as  *' Jack  Jones," 
naked  atthe  French  chef  de  bafcaiUon,  who 
vas  calling  to  his  men,  killed  him  on 
the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  and  im- 
mediately cnt  off  a  medal  the  chef  wore, 
&nd  fastened  it  on  his  own  breast.  Private 
Hopkins,  of  Robert  Campbeirs  oompany, 
Mid  Private  Harris,  captnred  the  French 
^neral  Simon ;  both  brave  men  got 
pensions,  the  latter  somewhat  tardily. 

^^hen  the  Light  Division  assembled  at 
'^^zrnda  to  folk>w  Massena's  retreat,  a 
m^  of  the  Fifty-second,  named  Tobin 
(says  Ospiain  Moorsom  in  his  excellent 
record  of  the  regiment),  in  the  company 
commanded  by  Lieaienant  James  Fre- 
^erick  Love,  was  found  to  be  absent,  and 
^as  about  to  be  reported  as  a  deserter, 
lieutenant  Love,  who  knew  the  man  well, 
and  was  therefore  convinced  he  was  not  a 
deserter,  bat  must  have  been  killed  or 
t*kcn  prisoner,  had  him  reported  as  missing. 
A  few  days  aft^wards,  when  the  division 
was  on  the  march,  this  man  rerjoined  his 
company,  and  when  askc^  whero  he  had 
been,  replied  with  a  brogue,  that  he  had 
^n  "on  a  visit  to  the  French  giniral." 
Lieutenant  Love,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
ascertained  from  him,  that  between  the 


French  and  English  out-pickets  there  was 
a  wino-house  and  still,  at  which  the  patrols 
used  to  meet  and  take  their  g^og ;  but  one 
night,  drinking  more  than  he  ought,  he  fell 
asleep  and  was  taken  by  a  patrol  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement,  and  the 
better  to  make  his  escape,  he  said  he  was 
a  deserter.  Some  time  before  the  battle 
of  Fuentes,  an  Irish  aide-de-camp  of  Mas- 
sena,  sent  in  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  asked 
to  see  Tobin,  gave  him  a  dollar,  and 
then  told  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Massena. 
The  soldier  bad  answered  with  clearness 
the  questions  put  to  him,  until  asked  what 
was  the  strength  of  the  Light  Division. 
Here  the  poor  fellow  was  at  fault,  and  not 
wishing  that  his  division  should  be  poorly 
thought  of^  he  replied  in  an  off-hand  Ldsh 
way,  **  Tin  thousand !"  upon  which,  the 
marahal,  irritated,  exclmmed,  "  Take  him 
away — the  lying  rascal !"  Tobin,  seeing 
that  the  general  was  angry,  said  with 
naave  humour,  '^What's  the  matter  with 
the  giniral?"  "I  r^Med"  (related  the 
aide-de-camp)  "he  says  you  are  telling 
lies — he  knows  the  Light  DrvisioD  was  very 
little  above  four  thousand  when  it  ad- 
vanced, and  as  it  has  been  engaged  above 
four  times  sinee  that,  it  must  have  lost  ai 
least  four  or  five  hundred  men."  "  Och, 
thin,  the  gineral  don't  belave  me!"  said 
Tobin ;  '*  you  till  him  to  attack  them  the 
next  time  he  meets  them  with  tin  thousand 
men,,  and  if  they  don't  lick  him,  I'm  d — d.'' 
''When,"  said  the  aide^de^ca^np,  "I  ex- 
j^aioed  this  to  the  marshal,  he  offered  atonce 
to  make  Tobin  a  sergeant  if  he  would  take 
service ;  Tobin  asked  a  day  to  consider,  and 
having  made  friends  with  the  cook,  filled 
his  haversack  and  took  leave  of  us  in  the 
night ;  with  twenty  thousand  such  men 
the  marshal  had  said  he  would  undertake 
to  beat  any  army  in  the  world  double  the 
nimiber." 

At  Sabagal,  when  the  French  cavalry 
dashed  in  upon  the  Fifty-seeond,  who  had 
captured  a  hewitizer,  Private  Patrich 
Lowe,  a  heavy  little  stout  man,  not  fond 
of  running,  was  chased  by  a  French  sa^ 
breur,  and  not  having  time  to  get  behind 
the  vineyard  wall  with  his  comrades,  he 
made  for  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  there 
kneeling  deliberately,  covered  the  French- 
man, who  in  vain  attempted  by  curvetting 
and  curses  to  make  him  throw  away  hit 
fire.  Some  of  his  comrades  at  the  wall 
wished  to  bring  dov^n  the  dragoon,  bui 
were  stopped  by  others,  who  called  ou1 
that  he  was  Fat's  lawful  game,  and  thai 
he  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  him.     Pro 
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sently  the  regiment  advanced,  and,  to 
everybody's  snrprise,  Pat  allowed  his  friend 
to  gallop  off  nnharmed.  The  leading 
officer  rated  him  well  "for  a  fool  not  to 
shoot  him  ;"  but  Pat  Lowe  replied  with  a 
grave  face  and  a  twinkle  of  one  eye,  **  Is 
it  shooting  ye  mane,  sir  ?  Sure,  how  conld 
I  shoot  him  when  I  wasn't  loaded  ?'* 

At  Cindad  Rodrigo,  the  storming  party 
was  headed  by  Lieutenant  John  Col- 
borne  (of  the  Fifty-second,  afterwards  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Seaton)  and  four  companies 
of  the  Fifty- second,  two  of  the  Forty-third, 
two  from  the  Ninety-6fth,  and  two  from 
the  Portuguese  Ga9adore  battalions.  At 
the  storming  of  the  Picurina  outworks  in 
Badajoz,  the  forlorn  hope  was  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gnrwood  of  the  Fifty- second,  and 
in  the  storming  party  were  one  hundred 
volunteers  from  the  Fifty-second,  under 
Captain  Joseph  Dobbs,  who  was  killed. 
Lieutenant  Qurwood  took  the  French  Go- 
vernor, General  Barrie,  prisoner  in  the 
citadel.  "  Jack  Jones"  distinguished  him- 
self again  after  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Finding  Portuguese  soldiers  light- 
ing bivouac  fires  in  a  church  full  of  powder 
barrels  and  strewn  powder,  with  his  own 
hands  he  carried  the  powder  kegs  out  of 
danger.  , 

At  Badajoz  the  Fifty-second  joined  ac- 
tively in  the  storming.  Even  in  the  repulse 
from  the  breach,  the  stubborn  men  struck 
at  the  buglers  who  sounded  the  retreat. 

At  Nivelle  the  regiment  was  again  hotly 
engaged,  and  tried  hard  to  win  a  strong 
redoubt  on  the  main  ridge  of  the  enemy's 
position. 

"  The  hairbreadth  escape  of  a  fine  fel- 
low," says  Captain  Moorsom,  "  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  Sergeant  Mayne,  who  had 
volunteered  into  the  Fifty-second  regiment 
from  the  Antrim  militia,  was  among  the 
foremost  to  spring  into  the  ditch  of  the 
redoubt.  Unable  to  climb  the  ramparts, 
when  his  comrades  fell  back,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  face.  A  Frenchman,  rising 
on  the  parapet,  reversed  his  musket  and 
fired.  Mayne  had  stuck  the  bill-hook  of 
his  section  at  the  back  of  his  knapsack. 
The  tough  iron  flattened  the  ball,  and, 
unhurt  by  the  blow,  he  lived  for  many 
years  to  tell  the  remarkable  tale.  The 
precarious  position  of  the  Fifty-second  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Colonel  Colbome's 
coolness  and  ingenuity  had  not  forsaken 
him.  Making  a  bugler  sound  a  parley,  he 
hoisted  his  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
rising,  walked  round  to  the  gate  of  the 
redoubt.     To  his  summons  to  surrender,  I 


the  old  chief  replied  indignantly,  *Wliat! 
I,  with  my  battalion,  surrender  to  yon 
with  yours  !*  *  Very  well,'  said  Colborne, 
in  French,  *  the  artillery  will  be  up  imme- 
diately,  you  cannot  hold  out,  and  yon  will 
then  be  given  over  to  the  Spaniards'  (some 
of  whom  were  appearing  in  the  distance). 
The  word  Spaniard  was  all-powerful. 
Officers  and  men  pressed  round  their  com- 
mander till  he  gave  his  reluctant  assent 
In  a  few  seconds  the  Fifty-second  stood 
formed  in  a  double  line  at  the  gate  of  the 
redoubt,  to  give  to  the  fine  old  fellow  his 
required  satisfaction  of  marching  out  with 
the  honours  of  war." 

But  we  pass  on  at  the  double-qnick  to 
Waterloo.  Between  four  and  five  iM., 
Captain  Diggle's  company  of  the  Fifty- 
second  was  sent  with  some  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth  into  the  enclosures  of  the  village  of 
Merte  Braise.  The  night  had  been  wet  and 
disagreeable,  says  Captain  Moorson,  m 
usual  on  the  eve  of  Wellington's  battles.  M 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  Diggle,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
said  to  his  subaltern,  Gauler,  "  There  it 
goes  !"  The  ball  had  opened.  Soon  after 
some  French  shot,  aimed  at  Wellington  and 
his  stafi",  killed  the  assistant-sergeant-major 
and  a  private  of  the  Fifly-second,  and 
wounded  about  fifteen  of  the  men.  About 
twelve  o'clock  the  Fifty-second  were  some 
four  hundred  yards  from  Hougonmont 
The  cuirassiers  threatened  the  regiment 
(now  in  two  squares),  whicb  soon  after  re- 
pulsed the  French  Imperial  Guards  coming 
down  the  Charleroi  road.  They  then  at- 
tacked the  Moyenne  Ghiard  led  by  Ney 
himself.  The  dnke.  Sir  Colin  CampbeU, 
and  Lord  Uxbridge  left  the  Fifty-second 
moving  forward  towards  La  Belle  Alliance. 

"  A  short  time  before,"  says  Colonel 
Gauler,  then  a  lieutenant  commanding  the 
right  company  of  the  Fifty-second,  "  I  had 
seen  our  colonel  (Colborne)  twenty  yards 
in  front  of  the  centre  suddenly  diwippew*! 
while  his  horse,  mortally  wounded,  &^ 
under  him.  Aiter  one  or  two  rounds  from 
the  guns,  he  came  striding  down  the  front, 
with,  *  These  guns  will  destroy  the  regi- 
ment!' 'Shall  I  drive  them  in,  sir?' 
*  Do.'  *  Right  section,  left  shoulders  for- 
ward !'  was  the  word  at  once.  So  close 
were  we,  that  the  guns  only  fired  their 
loaded  charges,  and  limbering  up,  went 
hastily  to  the  rear.  Beaching  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  stood,  I  was  clear  of  the 
Imperial  Guards'  smoke,  and  saw  three 
squares  of  the  Old  Guard  within  four  hun- 
dred yards  further  on.     They  were  stand- 
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ing  in  line  of  contignotis  squares,  with 
very  short  intervals,  a  small  body  of  cni- 
rassiers  on  their  right,  while  the  guns 
took  post  on  their  lefl.  Convinced  that 
the  regiment,  when  it  saw  us,  would  come 
towards  us,  I  continued  my  oourse,  stopped 
with  my  section  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  centre  square,  and  sat  down. 
The  French  were  standing  in  perfect 
order  and  steadiness,  and  I  knew  they 
woald  not  disturb  that  steadiness  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  an  insignificant  section.  I 
alternately  looked  at  them,-  at  the  regi- 
ment, and  up  the  hill  to  my  right  (rear), 

to  see  who  was  coming  to  help  us 

The  first  event  of  interest  was,  that  of  get- 
ting among  some  French  tumbrils,  with 
the  horses  attached.   Our  colonel  was  seen 
upon  one,  shouting,  '  Cut  me  out.'     Then 
came  some  long  shots  from  the  Prussian 
gnna  &r  away  on  our  left ;  still  the  square 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  retreating  in 
order,  and  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  of  my  company.      Then  we  came 
upon  the  hollow  road  beyond  La  Belle 
Alliance,  filled  with  artillery  and  broken 
infantry.  Here  was  instantly  a  wild  m^lee ; 
the  in&ntry  tried  to  escape  as  best  they 
con  Id,  yet  at  the  same  time  tried  to  turn 
to  defend  themselves ;  the  artillery- drivers 
turned  their  horses  to  the  left,  and  tried  to 
scramble  up  the  bank  of  the  road,  but  the 
horses   were  immediately  shot  down;   a 
yonng  subaltern  of  the  battery  threw  him- 
self and  his  sword  on  the  ground  in  the 
act    of  surrender;    his    commander,    who 
wore  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
stood  in  defiance  among  his  guns,  and  was 
bayoneted,   and  the  subaltern,    unwisely 
making  a  run  for  his  liberty,  was  shot  in 
the  attempt.     In  the  mel^e  at  this  spot,  we 
were  placed  amid  such  questionable  com- 
panions, that  no  one  at  that  moment  could 
be  sure  whetjj^er  a  bayonet  would  be  the  next 
moment  in  hisribs  or  not.  .  '.  .The  Prussian 
regiments,  as  they  came  up  the  road  from 
Planchenoit  and  wheeled  round  into  the 
great  chaussee  by  Rossomme,   moved  in 
slow  time,  their  bands  playing  oui*  national 
anthem,   in  compliment  to  our  success; 
and  a  mounted  officer,  at  the  head  of  them, 
embraced    the    Fifty  -  second    regimental 
colour  which  had  been  carried  ihat  day 
by  Ensign  William   Leeke.      The  king's 
colour    was   singularly  lost,   for  a  time, 
burled  under  the  body  of  Ensign  Nettles, 
who    was    killed    on    retiring   from   the 
square,   near    Hougoumont,  about   seven 
P.M.     It  was  recovered  on  picking  up  the 
wounded." 


At  Waterloo  this  illustrious  regiment 
lost  thirty-eight  rank  and  file,  and  one 
ensign ;  and  had  one  major,  two  captains, 
five  lieutenants,  twenty  sergeants,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file  wounded. 

In  1853,  the  Fifty-second  was  ordered 
to  India,  being  then  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  strong.  After  a  long  interval 
of  peace  the  regiment  earned  great  dis- 
tinction during  the  Indian  mutiny  and  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  being  particularly  active 
at  the  storming  of  the  Cashmere  Gate. 

An  eye-witness  of  this  gallant  attack 
thus  describes  it : 

"  Bayley,"  says  the  writer,  "  com- 
manded the  storming  party  of  fifty  of  our 
men ;  Cross  commanded  the  supports, 
consisting  of  fifty  from  each  regiment.  We 
were  to  go  in  through  the  Cashmere  Gate, 
which  was  to  be  blown  open  by  the  engi- 
neers. It  was  broad  daylight  when  we 
assaulted.  The  party  of  engineers,  con- 
sisting, of  two  officers  and  three  sergeants, 
with  Bugler  Hawthorn,  who  was  to  sound 
the  advance  when  the  gate  was  all  right, 
went  on.  Out  of  this  number,  one  officer 
and  the  three  sergeants  were  knocked  over, 
and  two  of  the  sergeants  killed  dead.  The 
officer,  Salkeld,  had  his  leg  taken  off, 
and  was  very  nearly  losing  an  arm  be- 
sides. Home  was  the  other  officer,  and 
was  blown  up,  subsequently;  he  was  in 
orders  for  the  Victoria  Uross,  as  also 
were  Salkeld,  the  remaining  sergeant,  and 
Hawthorn.  Our  advanced  parties  then 
went  on  at  a  run,  covered  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  Sixtieth,  to  draw  off  the 
fire,  and  we  lay  down  under  the  glacis  of 
the  bastion,  waiting  for  the  bugle.  We 
were  pretty  well  covered  on  that  side,  the 
glacis  being  at  that  spot  a  sort  of  mound 
with  a  few  small  trees,  but  we  were  alto- 
gether exposed  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
fire  there  was  a  caution. 

'*  The  storming  party  and  supports  were 
almost  mixed ;  there  was  such  a  row  we 
could  not  distinguish  the  bugle,  nor  did  we 
hear  the  explosion.  We  then  saw  the 
colonel,  Synge,  who  was  acting  brigade- 
major,  and  the  head  of  the  reserve,  coming 
round  the  corner;  so,  seeing  something 
was  wrong.  Cross  ran  on,  meeting  as  he 
started  Bayley,  shot  through  the  left  arm ; 
and  after  a  Httle  check  at  the  mantlet — a 
door-like  affair  in  the  causeway,  which,  by 
the  way,  at  the  bridge  was  only  two  or 
three  beams — Cross  got  in  first  through 
the  gate,  closely  followed  by  Corporal 
Taylor,  who  behaved  very  well  in  this 
affair.     The  small  spare  door  that  all  those 
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go  gates  hare  was  the  portion  blonn  in, 
t  the  large  gates  were  also  displaced. 
side  tbe  cover^  archway  tiiere  wae  only 

0  live  Pandj,  who  presented  his  firelock 
Cross,  but  it  was   not  loaded.     There 

re  sevetal  others  lying  dead,  evidently 
led  by  the  explosion ;  they  were  all 
and  an  eighteen-poander,  the  mnule  6f 
lich  was  aboat  six  yards  from  the  gate. 
le  colonel  and  Synge  were  among  the 
it  six  inside,  and  we  then  formed  ap. 
cbolson'e  colilmn  then  came  in  £rom  the 
ler  side  of  the  bastion  over  the  breach 
ladders,  some  time  after  we  had  passed 
ar  of  their  ronte.  As  soon  as  we  had 
■med  in  some  sort  of  order — and  a  hard 
itter  it  was— we  proceeded  to  the  left, 
aring  the  water  bastion,  wbioh  wa« 
ared  before  any  other  troops  got  into 
3  place.  We  also  cleared  the  ramparta 
far  as  the  College,  where  Cross  lost  the 
pment,  being  ahead  with  abont  half  a 
sen  men  and  the  Bergexnt-mBJor  (Streets). 

1  went  throngh  a  doorway  after  some 
Iowa ;  and  the  colonel  with  the  column, 
I  orders  being  to  take  the  Jnmma  Masjid, 
nt  off  to  the  right  towards  the  Chandee 
loke,  driving  all  before  tham,  and  taking 
light  gnn  in  one  street.  Here  poor 
acbhaw  was  killed  in  very  gallantly 
urging  this  gnn;  Atkjnson  being  grazed 

a  ballet  on  the  eide  at  the  same  time, 
ley  crossed  the  Chandee  Choke,  and  went 

a  narrow  street  to  within  fitly  yards  of 
9  Jnioma  Unsjid,  which  is  a  very  strong 
ice,  and  was  full  of  Pandies.  The  enemy 
ide  a  stand  here,  lining  the  honses  and 
'iiig  to  snrronnd  tie,  and  as  we  had  no 
lana  of  blowing  open  tbe  gates  of  the 
i.sjid,  and  being  completely  isolated  and 
supported — to  say  nothing  of  half  the 
loorkas  and  Coke  s  men  strolling  and 
ting  abont  the  town — the  colonel  retired 
■OSS  the  Chandee  Choke  to  the  Begnm's 
gh,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  tlie  Bank. 
:e  colonel  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm 

a  bullet,  near  the  Mnsjid,  dnring  a 
irge  of  cavalry.  The  Fifty-second  lost 
ir  officers  and  eighty  non-commiasioned 
ioers  and  men  killed  and  wonnded, 
irly  one-third  of  oar  nnmber,  Among 
>  killed  was  Sergeant  M'Keowin,  of  the 
sd.  He  Tolnutee[ed,  and  had  been 
ing  dnty  in  the  ranks  for  some  time, 
i  behaved  tincommonly  well.  Brock- 
ll-Uowe  at  the  Masjid,  Amos  and  Neolo 
the  gateway,  were  also  killed.  Among 
)  woandod,  Sergeant- Major  Streets  liad 
most  narrow  eaoape.  The  ballet  atrnck 
n  Gifleways  in  tho  stomach  and  cnme  out 

the  left  side. 


wonnded  in  the  foot, 
his  left  arm  ampotated,  Sergaant  P^k 
shot  right  throogh   tbe  cheek  and  montb, 
Fitten  had  his  left  arm  ampntated,  Usr- 
shall  was  shot  in  the  left  arm,  Corney  tte  i| 
same,  SeKe  in  the  cheek.     Selfe  wonld  not 
r«tire,bittic«nainedtotbelast.  Weallknor  '| 
what  a  hard  httle  fellow  be  is.    St«iiar  ud  j 
Dawson  were  among  the  wonnded  dario^  , 
the   next  foor  days.     Bngler   Miller  ns  | 
among  the  wonnded  on  the  firat  day."       ii 
Bngler   Hawthorn  aft«rwai^  reoeind  | 
&ie  Victoria  Cross  for  his  servioes  at  tlw  j, 
Cashmere  Gate.  ] 


"  IT." 

IK  TWO  F4STS.     II.  DWXBriHCE'&. 

Time  passed  on.    Susan  Lntestziiig  bd 
been  for  two  months  establiBhed  at  ib 
Hornet,  and  was  atiU  nnenlightened  m  » 
the    mysterions    malady    of    her   aitf- 
Passing  some  honrs  daily  at  work  ki  ^ 
mistress's  room,    his    voice    had   becow 
almost  as  &miliar  to  her  aa  his  motbcr^ 
with  whom,  when  not  disposed  for  Etnd; 
or  mnaio,  he  laa^ied  and  (flatted  incK' 
aantly.     There  was  no  trace  of  snfieriiig  ii 
those  olsar  accents.     He  played  and  md^ 
tbe   merriest  airs.     He  moved  abont  to 
large,  Inxnrions  room  with   perfect  fnf- 
dom,  as  one  in  health,  nay,  uiere  was  m 
occaaion  on  which  Bnaan  was  prepared  k 
make  oath,  if  required,  that  ahe  beard  lii^ 
waltzingwitha  chair, and finishiagnpniit 
somo  gymnastao  performance,  to  which  bi.' 
mother  at  length  pnt  an  authoritative  eai 
That  be  ate  and  drank  in  the  aatistscton  f 
manner  characterised   by  Mrs.  Martin  i-  I 
"like  agood  iin,"nDnewhoEawthesnoiii^'  I 
of  viands  carried  in,  and  not  bron^ht  o=i  i 
again,  by  Lnfra  the  deaf  and  dumb  pa?'.  | 
woald  presnme  to  doubt.     ThisyoothMS 
Susan's    great   aversion.      She   coald  «>''  I 
divest  herself  of  an  odd  sort  of  reseattaeii  - 
that  the  little  wretch  should  be  in  full  p"^  ■ 
session  of  the  secret  she   was  longio?  >'  f 
vain  to  know.     In  vain,  as  it  seemccC  f^"  ! 
her  mistress's  health  had  improved  of  ^f-  J 
and  the  need  of  her  assistance  appe8r>^l 
farther  off  than  ever. 

At  length,  one  night,  Sosan'e  eyes  re^ 
on  her  master.    She  had  had  occasion,  TfiT 
kit«,  to  revisit  the  sitting-room  below,  i"^ 
while  passing  through  the  corridor  to  reg""  I 
her  room,  saw  him  come  forth  in  bis  rict  I 
thickly  quilted  walking-dress,  and  noi'^i^lf'^  j 
slippers.      Hardly  knowing  what  to  O''' 
Snsiin  shmnk  baok  into  a  recess  close  »• 
hand,  and  remained  unnoticed.  , 

Her  master  walked    with   a  uiw-'ur-'i- 
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manly  step,  his  head  slightly  bent,  and  co- 
vered with  a  hood  which  concealed  his 
features  from  a  side.  view.  Each  hand  was 
thrust  into  the  ample  opposite  sleeve.  He 
must  have  been  little,  if  anything,  short  of 
six  feet  in  hdght;  and,  so  far  as  the  thick 
Fobe  permitted  it  to  be  snvqiiaed,  of  a 
finely-moulded  person. 

^^It!"  ejacnlated  Susan,  as  she  gained 
her  room,  and  noiselessly  closed  the  door. 

Fate  willed  that  she  shoald  have  a  still 
hetter  chanoe,  and  that  within  a  day  or  two. 

Being  alone  with  her  mistross,  one  mom- 
log,  the  latter  was  sammoned  to  a  visitcnr. 
Susan  was  still  baisied  about  the  room,  when 
her  master's  voice  pronounced  her  name. 

"^  Sir/'  said  finsan,  startled. 

"Come  in,    Snsaa,"  was  the  quiet  re- 


^j  the  moment  had  arrived.     Despite 
natural  fimmess,  the  girl's  heart  gave 
\  a  throb,  as  she  stepped  towards  the  door, 
just  ajar.    Wl^at  was  she  about  to  see  ? 

It  was  not  easy,  at  first,  to  distingaisb 
anything,  the  shntters  being  partially 
closed,  and  tke  spacions  chamber  being 
otherwise  darkened  with  heavy  cnrtains. 
The  bed  itself,  an  imposing  stmcture,  that 
loight  have  accommodated  Og,  spread  a 
eighty  canopy  across  two-thirds  of  the 
i>r^dth  of  the  Inznriovis  apartment,  yet 
left  abundant  space  for  the  tables,  conches, 
cabinets,  book  and  mnsic  stands ;  besides  a 
thousand  eteeteras  bearing  silent  witness 
to  the  refined  taste  and  intellectnal  culture 
of  its  reduse  inhabitant. 

The  latter,  folded  in  his  brocaded  gown, 
alined  npdn  a  soft  deep  couch  that  filled 
^P  ^  recess  in  the  window. 

"Come  in!  come  in!"  he  repeated, 
Wghing  merrily,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
^Qi^'s  appalled  look  in  a  hand-mirror 
^i^h  which  he  had  been  playing.  "  The 
^jgers  quite  tame — he  never  bites.  Be- 
sides, you  can  leave  the  door  well  open, 
Snsan,  so  as  to  make  the  better  bolt  of  it, 
should  your  fears  get  the  better  of  you, 

T?hen  yon  see " 

He  glanced  round  at  her,  but  yrith  so 
quick  ^  movement  that  she  got  no  glimpse 
<rf  his  face. 

"  You  stand  it  very  well.  You'll  do," 
continued  the  young  man,  in  a  satisfied  tone. 
"  A  little  nearer,  if  you  please,  Miss  Lute- 
string. Put  yourself  in  that  comfortable 
chair — a  little  behind  me  —  so,  where  I 
8€<nire  the  unfair  advantage  of  seeing  you, 
piyself  unseen,  and  oblige  *me  with  a  few 
items  of  Grandchester  gossip,  from  the 
paper  beside  you." 
Susan  obeyed.     But  the  selections  she 


made  did  not  seem  greatly  to  interest  her 
listener.  It  was  manifest,  however,  that 
he  was  watchiog  her  intently,  all  the  time, 
in  his  mirror,  holding  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  his  own  face  invisible  to  his 
companion.  Presently,  either  in  absence 
or  from  accident,  he  changed  the  position 
of  the  glass  for  a  moment,  and  Susan, 
glandng  up  at  the  same  instant,  saw  the 
refiection  of  his  brow  and  eyes.  She  had 
barely  time  to  observe  that  these  latter 
were  large,  and  glowing  with  a  singular 
lustre,  when  her  master,  with  a  movement 
of  impatience,  bade  her  proceed. 

Susan  read: 

"  To  those  who  take  interest  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  more  eccentric  forms  of 
nature,  we  are  in  a  position  to  promise  an 
unprecedented  treat.  The  uncertainty  at- 
tendant upon  the  best  concerted  schemes, 
forbids  us  to  do  more  than  recal  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  the  mysterious 
announcement  that  has,  for  the  last  few 
days,  invested  all  the  dead,  and  a  few  of  the 
hving,  walls  in  Q-randchester  with  an  un- 
usual interest.  '  It  is  coming* — that  is  all. 
But  it  has  been  enough,  as  the  poet  writes, 
'  to  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay.'  What 
is  coming  p  whence  ?  and  why  P  Is  it  an 
earthquake  P  a  famine  P  a  tidal  waveP  a 
revolution  P  Let  us  be  composed.  No 
need  to  put  our  houses  in  order,  otherwise 
than  may  be  consistent  with  giving  the 
entire  establishment  a  holiday,  with  per- 
mission to  visit  the  most  extraordinary 
existing  phenomenon  of  the  present  age. 
'  It  is  coming' — steadily,  but  surely  coming. 
Yet  one  short  week,  and  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  proclaim — '  Hasten  to  Dwarfinch's. 
It  18  corns  r  ^^ 

"  Ah !  to  Dwarfinch's !"  repeated  Mount- 
joy.  "  I'm  glad  something  is  coming  to 
the  poor  devil  1  Why,  it's  months — ^abso- 
lutely months — since  there  was  the  glim- 
mer of  a  lamp  about  that  old  shop  ! 
They  say  he  has  a  wife  and  five  children, 
and  nothing  to  keep  them  on,  except  the 
occasional  letting  of  that  horrible  old  edi- 
fice, which  was  once,  my  mother  declares, 
a  mad-honse,  and  still' '-r-he  added,  with  a 
short,  but  not  unfeeling  laugh — "  retains 
one  lunatic — ^the  max^  who  took  it !  Ah ! 
here's  my  mother.  *Thauks,  Miss  Lute- 
string, I  need  detain  you  no  longer." 

Susan  went  to  her  own  room. 

While  standing  at  the  window,  her  eyes 
thoughtfully  resting  upon  thd  droar  as- 
sembly-rooms, she  became  conscious  of 
an  unwonted  movement  in  front  of  that 
building.  Workmen  were  arriving — car- 
penters and  plasterers — ladders  were  reared 
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against  the  massive  walls,  gas -fittings 
sprouted  forth,  mighty  posters  unrolled 
themselves,  and  an  enormous  object,  seem- 
ingly a  transparency,  but  as  yet  shrouded 
from  the  public  gaze,  was  slowly  hoisted 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  structure,  just 
above  the  principal  door.  A  small,  nervous- 
looking  man,  in  very  seedy  attire,  but 
having  the  air  of  belonging  to  a  better 
class,  fidgeted  about  among  thev  workmen, 
and  seemed  to  point  out  to  two  pretty  and 
neatly-clad  children,  who  clung  to  him  on 
either  hand,  the  wonderful  metamorphosis 
in  progress.  This  was  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  the 
proprietor. 

So  much  was  Susan  interested  in  what 
•was  before  her,  that  she  was  only  roused 
by  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  old  house- 
keeper at  her  elbow. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  this  !*'  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  Poor  things,  they  wanted  a 
fillip  of  some  sort  The  last  thing  was  a 
horrery  and  lectm*',  which  didn't  pay,  for 
some  boys  stole  the  sun,  and  Mars  and 
Saturn  being  at  the  pewterer's,  the  heavens 
was  thin.    I  wonder  what's  coming  now  ?" 

Li  the  intervals  of  conjecture,  Mrs. 
Martin  made  Susan  acquainted  with  the 
received  history  of  "  Dwarfinch's." 

Mr.  D.,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  had,  in  early  man- 
hood, been  induced  to  take  part  in  some 
private  theatricals.  Such  unfortunate  good 
fortune  attended  his  first  performance,  that 
the  poor  gentleman  imagined  himself  an 
actor  on  the  spot.  Abandoning  all  other 
views,  he  embraced  the  professional  stage, 
failed  signally,  sank  from  grade  to  grade, 
was  unable  to  obtain  an  engagement  even 
for  the  humblest  line  of  parts,  wandered 
.  aimlessly  about,  and  was  ultimately  directed 
by  his  evil  star  to  Grandchester,  the  old 
assembly-rooms  of  which  were  at  that  mo- 
ment sadly  in  want  of  a  lessee. 

"  A  banf-note,  sir  !  A  bank-note  !" 
asserted  the  agent.  "  Mints  of  money  to 
be  made  there.  Rent,  a  fieabite.  Repairs 
might  be  reckoned  on  your  thumb-nail. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

Mr.  Dwarfinch,  with  some  misgiving, 
glanced  mechanically  at  his  thumb-nail. 
He  did,  however,  take  the  rooms,  and,  for 
the  first  year,  not  only  covered  his   ex- 

Senses,  but  contrived  to  make  a  decent 
ving.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  misguided 
man  disappeared  for  a  few  days,  and  re- 
turned with  a  wife,  a  pretty  and  interest- 
ing woman,  who,  within  the  next  five 
years,  with  the  help  of  twins,  managed  to 
surround  her  embarrassed  lord  with  five 
little  pledges  of  their  mutual  love. 


Alas  !  as  expenses  increased,  income 
diminished.  Some  new  public  rooms 
were  opened  in  a  better  situation.  Their 
lessee  had  money  as  well  as  enterprise. 
"Dwarfinch's,"  despite  the  respect  in 
which  the  manager  was  held,  and  the 
sympathy  felt  by  many,  in  his  manly 
struggles,  fell  into  more  and  more  dis- 
favour, until,  as  Mountjoy  had  said,  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  poor  Dwarfincli 
could  provide  fitting  food  and  raiment  for 
the  wife  and  children  he  idolised. 

Now  and  again  the  desolate  pile  glim- 
mered with  a  momentary  brightness,  i 
meeting,  a  cheap  concert,  a  lectnre,  a 
charity  dinner,  might  put  ten  or  fift^n 
pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  starving 
family,  but  this  was  nothing  to  their  needs, 
and  affairs  of  late  had  looked  gloomy  is 
the  extreme. 

Eand-hearted    Mrs.    Martin,    who  hd 
scraped  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Dwarfincb, 
with  the  object  of  administering  fillips,  ^Q 
the  shape   of  marmalade   and  raspberry- 
tarts,  to  the  pretty  children,  heartily  re-  j 
joiced  to  see  the  spirited  preparations  not 
in  progress,   for  what  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  a  desperate  fling  at  fortune. 

An  offer  of  four  pounds,  light  and  wait- 
ing included,  from  an  itinerant  conjurfr, 
had  been  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel'a 
back. 

**  I'll  stand  this  no  longer  !"  exclaimed 
the  outraged  proprietor,  starting  up  in  s 
rage,  and  flinging  the  conjuror's  letter  into 
the  grate.  "  Alice,  we  must  do  something- 
must  go  in  for,  for — something.  A  man  or 
a  mouse,  my  dear !  We  have  just  twentj- 
five  pounds  left  in  the  world.     In  it  shall 


go 
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"  In  what,  my  dear?"  asked  his  ^i'^^ 
with  a  somewhat  wan  and  hopeless  smile 

"  Anything  !"  was  the  reckless  re- 
joinder. "Cat-show;  baby-show;  lions', 
gladiators ;  Blondin !  I'll  have  the  posters 
out  this  very  day !" 

"  Letter,  pa,"  cried  Miss  Alice  Dwa^ 
finch,  skipping  into  the  room,  and  handing 
him  a  note,  which  appeared  to  have  bee*! 
sealed  with  marmalade. 

Mr.  Dwarfinch  tore  it  open,  read,  ft^^ 
sank  back  into  his  chair,  pale  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  The  very  thing,  my  love ;  it's  like  a- 
a  summons !  It's  like  a  providence !  ^1 
benefactor !  Restorer  of  my  fortunes !"  ^^ 
continued,  walking  about  in  ecstacy,  and 
waving  the  letter  over  his  head.  "  Bla^' 
ings  on  your  name  I" 

"  What  w  his  name  ?"  asked  his  wile, 
fully  aroused. 
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"His  name,"  replied  Mr.  Dwarfinch, 
growing  more  composed,  "  is  Tippeny.  He 
is,  withont  exception,  the  greatest  marvel 
of  the  age,  yet,  with  the  modesty  of  true 
genius,  this  great,  this  gifted  man,  will  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  pnblic,  at  these  rooms, 
on  being  guaranteed  twenty  pounds." 

"  Twenty  pounds  !"  ejaculated  his  wife, 
faintly. 

"Twenty!"  repeated  Mr.  Dwarfinch, 
finnly.  "My  love,  I  know  what  I  am 
about.  Ask  no  questions.  To  work — to 
wk  I" 

Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  whose  faith  in  her 
Rpouse's  judgment  held  out  against  all  his 
ill-hck,  was  quite  content  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions. He  himself  went  "  to  work"  with 
all  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  a  man  who 
feels  (hat  fortune  is  at  last  really  coming  to 
h«  call,  and  must  be  welcomed  with  all 
the  honours  dne  to  a  long-absent  guest. 
Se  papered  Grandchester  from  end  to  end. 
He  engaged  whole  columns  of  the  local 
journals.  He  sent  forth  processions,  with 
boards  and  handbills.  All  announcements 
were  confined  to  the  three  warning  words, 
"It  is  coming,"  and  it  was  only  when 
public  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  to  the 
utmost,  that  "  Dwarfinch 's"  was  at  length 
superadded,  as  the  scene  of  "  It's"  ap- 
pearance. 

It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  Susan's 
first  interview  with  her  master  that  the 
^uge  transparency  in  front  of  Dwarfinch's 
was  solemnly  nnveiled,  and  revealed  the 
tremendous  secret. 

There  appeared  the  semblance  of  an 
enormous  akeleUm^  at  least  twelve  feet 
liigh.  / 

Dressed  it  certainly  was,  but  the  close- 
fitting  "  shape" — of  yellowish  white,  judi- 
ciously chosen^  as  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  bone — revealed  the  minutest 
articulation  in  every  joint  and  limb.  The 
scanty  doublet  was  of  a  darker  hue,  but — 
8s  if  the  tailor  had  shrunk  from  the  task 
of  adapting  any  outer  garment  to  the  fear- 
ftil  angle  of  those  projecting  hips — holes 
pad  been  provided,  through  which  these 
joints  seemed  to  force  their  way.  The 
w^ntenance  of  this  spectral  monster  was 
iit  np  with  a  ghastly  grin,  intended,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  to  symbolise  the  gay 
and  genial  temperament  belonging  to  the 
mdividual  who  had  thus  been  permitted, 
tbrongh  sonae  caprice  of  nature,  to  shake 
off  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  without  part- 
ing with  his  bones.  New  posters,  unfold- 
ing themselves  in  every  direction,  pro- 
chimed  that  Mr.  Edward  Tippeny— the 
celebrated  Living  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of 


the  Age — ^was  about  to  present  himself  at 
Dwarfinch's ;  and  a  bill,  larger  than  any 
yet  issued,  confidently  announced,  "  It  is 
HERE  !" 

It  really  seemed  that  fortune  designed 
to  compensate  poor  Dwarfinch  for  the 
many  scurvy  tricks  she  had  played  him. 
Grandchester  happened  to  be  greatly  in 
want  of  a  public  sensation  of  some  sort. 
The  militia,  at  this  moment  embodied, 
helped  to  flood  the  streets  at  evening  with 
groups  of  idlers.  A  large  party  of  sea- 
men, just  paid  off  from  a  ship  of  war,  had 
come  up  the  country  on  a  spree.  Any  ex- 
hibition, of  decent  attraction,  would  pro- 
bably have  done  good  business  for  a  night 
or  two.  How  much  more,  then,  the 
mighty  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Age  ? 
At  all  events  the  thing  took,  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient 
city.  Two  days  before  that  fixed  for  "  It's" 
appearance  (the  bills  persisted  in  90  de- 
scribing Mr.  Tippeny)  every  seat  in  the 
vast  assembly-room  was  engaged,  and  this 
at  prices  double  those  demanded  for  any 
previous  entertainment  on  record. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  opening,  so 
dense  was  the  multitude  around  the  doors, 
that  the  police  on  duty  with  difBculty 
made  way  for  the  carriages  to  set  down. 
As  for  pit  and  gallery,  such  was  the  rush 
that  not  one  half  of  those  who  sought  ad- 
mission were  lucky  enough  to  pass  the 
threshold. 

Before  recounting  what  followed  on  that 
eventful  day,  we  must  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  Hornet. 

As  if — the  ice  once  broken-^ young 
Mountjoy  found  solace  in  the  presence  of 
his  new  companion,  Susan  found  herself 
summoned  to  his  room  every  day.  This 
was  indeed  the  more  necessary,  as  his 
mother  had  been  indisposed  for  a  day  or 
two,  and,  on  the  evening  on  which  we 
revisit  the  Hornet,  had  not  quitted  her 
bed  at  all. 

Susan  had  read  herself  almost  hoarse, 
her  master  being  apparently  disinclined  to 
do  anything  but  listen  to.her  musical  tones, 
and  gaze  intently  into  the  mirror  which 
seldom  left  his  hand.  He  had  grown  more 
careless  in  handling  it.  Again  and  again 
Susan  caught  sight  of  those  large,  earnest, 
glittering  eyes,  and,  moreover,  knew — or 
rather  felt — that  they  were  perpetually 
fixed  on  hers.  To  read  their  expression 
was  impossible,  and  the  rest  of  his  features 
remained  too  cautiously  veiled  to  offer  any 
interpretation. 

The  proceedings  at  Dwarfinch's  had 
seemed  to  interest  him  in  a  remai'kable  de- 
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gree.  After  the  Tincovering  of  the  trans- 
parency, he  had  remained  at  the  window 
as  if  fascinated  by  the  grisly,  grinning 
monster,  and  had  even  directed  that  some 
branches  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  carriage 
sweep  that  intercepted  his  view  should  be 
lopped  away.  Whatever  might  be  his  own 
affliction,  it  had  manifestly  softened  his 
heart  towards  the  misfortunes  of  another, 
but  he  could  hardly  forgive  poor  Mr. 
Tippeny  for  making  himself  a  public  show. 

"  The  miserable  beggar,"  he  growled. 
**  And  as  if  it  wasinot  enough  to  be  poked, 
and  prodded,  and  snapped,  and  rattled,  at 
sixpence  a  head,  be  mustrr-hand  me  the 
fellow's  bill,  my  dear — yes,  perform  a 
fantasia  on  the  violin,  sing  a  barcarole  to 
the  cithern,  dance  a  saraband,  and — ^haUo  ! 
there  seems  to  be  a  row  V*  And,  throwing 
the  hood  over  his  face,  the  young  maa 
leaned  eagerly  from  the  window. 

Althou^,  by  this  time,  the  assembly- 
room  must  have  been  packed  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  the  crowd  without  soemed  quite 
undiminished,  and,  if  anytfaiBg,  mbie  ex- 
cited than  before.  Something  was  evi- 
dently amiss.  People  stood  in  the  dooiv 
way  gesticulating  violently,  in  futile  en- 
deavours to  make  themselves  heard.  The 
roar  of  an  angry  or  impatient  audience 
within  could  at  times  be  distinguished 
above  the  noise  without.  Poor  Mr.  D  war- 
finch,  with  a  scared  and  anxious  &oe,  could 
be  seen  at  intervals  flitting  or  struggling 
among  the  crowd,  as  seeking  to  preserve 
peace  and  order.  But  the  tumult  only 
increased. 

"I  must  know  what  this  means,"  ex- 
claimed Mouirtjoy,  drawing  in.  **  Send, 
Susan,  send  and  inquire." 

Seeing  the  gardener  in  the  road  below, 
Susan  questioned  him  from  the  windotr, 
and  was  able  to  bear  back  word  to  her 
master  that  the  riot,  for  such  it  was 
become,  was  caused  by  l^e  non-appearance 
of  the  skeleton,  who  should  have  made  his 
long-promised  bow  to  the  expectant  multi- 
tude at  least  half  an  hour  before. 

Whether  ihe  public  had  lost  faith  in 
Dwarflnch's,  or  whether  disappointed  ap- 
plicants had  set  the  rumour  afloat,  could  not 
be  known,  but  a  belief  was  certainly  rife 
that  the  whole  aflair  was  a  swindle,  the  un- 
exsbmpled  prices  demanded  for  tickets  tend- 
ing greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  this  sus- 
picion. The  crowd  within  hooted,  roared, 
demanded  their  money  back,  and  even 
threatened  damage  to  the  rooms.  The 
crowd  without  laughed  and  jeered,  and 
howled  for  the  manager,  but  when  they  had 
him  would  not  let  him  speak. 


Suddenly,  a  carriage  was  seen  slowly 
working  its  way  tlirough  the  throng. 
Shouts  were  heard.  "  It*8  coining." 
"  Here 'tis,  at  last."  "Tippeny.  Tippeny." 
"  Hooray  for  the  skelinton,"  bellowed  the 
crowd. 

Dwarfinch  breathed  again,  as  the  coach 
drew  up,  and  hurried  forward  to  welcome 
the  Wonder  of  the  Age. 

**  Thank  goodness  you  are  oome!  Bat 
why  so  late  ?  The  people  are  half  mad," 
he  gasped.  "  Quick,  quick,  my  dear  fellow. 
Take  my  arm." 

The  skeleton  did  not  immediatelj  re- 
spond. Without  moving  from  his  seat,  be 
bent  forward  a  great,  bewildered-looking 
face,  in  form  and  substance  not  unlike 
an  ordinary  man's,  then  bedfioned  Mi. 
Dwarfinch  to  come  ckoser.  j 

The  latter  obeyed,  whan  the  Wonder  of 
the  Age,  placing  two  groups  of  boii«  is*  ' 
tended  for  hands,  on  his  fioendls  shDaJaog  j 
shouldens,  uttered  these  W4>rd8 :  \ 

"  I  shay — ole  fell — leah — ^lash  im1»- 
night  of  it."     And  fell  forward  upon  the  { 
manager's  bceast,  an  inert  mass  of  bone,     j 

There  was  no  mistake  about  ik   Strange  I 
and   weird    as    was   the   eflTect  produced^ 
by  the  unexpected  phenomonon,  the  ^e- 
leton  was,  beyond  all  question,  heipies^f 
drunk. 

Overcome  as  he  was  by  this  crowning 
misforinne,  and  staggering  under  the  6lIpe^ 
incumbent  skeleton,  Dwarfijach  ^ras  rousd 
to  action  by  an  alarm  thai  the  audience  j 
within  had  begun  to  pelt  the  lights,  as  pre- 
lude to  a  genc^  row. 

"  My  wife.  My  chikben,"  gained  the 
poor  man.  "  Get  off,  you  drunken  beggar. 
That  a  thing  like  yon  ahonld  presniBe 
to " 

We  won't,"  murmured  the  skeleton,  "'^^ 
— won't — gohomeiilhnor — ^for  he's  a  shoUj 
good " 

"Take  that — and  be  hanged  to  yoo,' 
roared  the  infuriated  manageir,  and  dealing 
a  blow  that  made  Mr.  Tippeny 's  atronglj- 
accented  rfba  rattle  liko  castanets,  he  ^^^ 
him  fairly  back  into  the  caanriage.  *'^l^ 
wife.  My  children,"  he  repeated,  wildly, 
as  a  furious  roar  edioed  from  within. 

"Here  we  are,  dear,"  said  his  wifes 
voice,  close  beside  him.  She  had  wrapp^^ 
herself  in  her  cloak,  and,  carrying  ^ 
baby,  and  gathering  the  rest  around,  b^ 
tried  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance. Unluckily,  she  had  been  re- 
cognised, and  pointed  out  to  the  mob,  eager 
for  some  new  incident. 

"  It's  bis  family,  collaring  the  cash," 
bellowed  some  ruffian,  in  the  press.  *'  She  s 
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bolting,  wiiih  the  till  under  her  cloak. 
Return  the  money.     Ah-h-h-h !" 

"  It's  the  baby,"  roared  poor  Dwarfinch. 

Bat  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have 
followed,  had  not  some  half-dozen  stout 
Mowa  like  grooms  and  gardeners,  acting 
well  together,  f  onsed  their  way  through  tbe 
crowd,  and  reached  the  carriage.  To  learn 
the  origin  of  this  timely  soccoor,  we  must 
pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Hornet. 

YouDg  Mount)  oy,  who,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  wsiched  with  nnfiagging  interest 
what  wae  passing  below,  had,  throng^  the 
instrumentality  of  Susan,  esUblisfaed  a  kind 
ef  series  of  looJ&outs,  composed  of  i^  the 
outdoor  male  ai^tendants  of  the  establish* 
mfitit.  By  meeas  of  thes»,  he  had  received; 
full  xnfbrmation.  segOErding  the  progress  of 

eroits,  the  non^«pp8ara&ce  of  the  siceleicm, 
the  impatience  and  snspieioiL  of  the  an- 
<^eoce,  the  tardy  anival  at  length  of  the 
Wimder  of  t^e  Age,  and  ita  unproHusing 
rooditioa,  even  the  attempt  and  fiiilure  of 
poor  frightened  Mrs.  Dwarfinch  to  effect 
iter  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene. 

Tlie  young  man's  own  obser^Fation  con- 
^oedhim  thai,  the  beajring  of  the  mob, 
incensed  by  certain  personal  remarks,  not 
of  the  dioicest  kind,  directed  at  th.«m  by 
the  tipsy  skeleton'^'WaB  becoming  move 
and  more  tmcnlenti  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
poor  woman  cowering  beside  her  huBband, 
jet  eyidentij  more  alarmed  on  has  aeeount 
than  her  own — ^brought  him  to  a  sudden 
I'esolatioa.    He  directed  thai  his  look-outs 

I  shoold  assemble,  make  a  simultaneous 
{  charge  into  the  throng,  and  bring  the  whole 
|i  ^^°g,  carriage,  skeleton,  DwarfineheSf  and 
jl  all  safely  within  the  Hornet's  gates. 

II  The  attempt  succeeded.  In  spite  of  yells, 
,,  ^i^^a,  and  some  resistazMse,  the  carnage  not 
jl  ^^7  made  good  its  own  retreat,  but  cleared 

^  path  for  the  fugitive  fiimily. ,  The  gates 
^^^  closed  and  barred,  and  idl  was  well. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !*'  said  Meuntjoy,  as  he 
^^  down  on  his  conch,  weaaried  with  the 
excitement,  "  the  poor  womazi  is  safe  !  Go 
down  Snsan,  and  tell  Mrs.  Martin  to  look 
^ter  the  family,  and  fillip  them  all  round ! 
^itch  the  skeleton  into  the  stable,  with 
some  sacks  and  straw." 

Susan,  who  had  found  the  Dwarfinches 
111  tho  hall,  already  in  the  act  of  being 
filliped,  returned  almost  immediately. 

*'  Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  sii*,  tenders  her  most 
gratefnl Sir!" 

She  had  stopped  suddenly,  for  her  master, 
m  deep  agitation,  was  leaning  against  the 
^all,  one  hand  still  holding  the  hood  to  his 
fiice,  the  other  pressed  to  his  side. 

"The  woman,  the  woman,"  he  gasped. 


"  The  voice !  It  reached  me,  at  the  door. 
Girl,  did  you  see — her  eyes  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  blue,"  answered  Susan,  hur- 
riedly. 

*'  I  knew  it !"  Mountjoy  exclaimed. 
"  Something  warned  me  that — that  I  was 
protecting— A«r/  But  there's  more  to  do 
— much  more.  (Listen !  They'll  tear  the 
place  down,  before  I—).  Now,  Susan, 
be  prompt  and  obedient.  Much  depends 
on  you.     S^nd  Dwarfinch  up  to  my  doer." 

Tlie  manager  appeared  in  an  instant. 

"Dwarfinch,"  said  young  Mountjoy, 
speaking  through  the  half-open  door,  "you 
are  pledged  to  produce  this  skeleton  to* 
night,  and  instantly." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  hegtai  the  poor  manager. 

"  You  shaill  keep  yoor  word." 

"  ^,  the  fellow's  as-  drunk " 

"  I  wvll  sobetr  him  within  five  minutes. 
Whatevw  his  condition,  let  him  be  brought 
up  to  my  dressingi-room,  then  every  one 
retire  but  Lufra,  my  page." 

"  Anything  more,  sir  ?"  asked  Dwarfinch, 
his  hopes  reviving,  he  scarce  knew  why. 

"  Yes.  Issue  an  announcement  that  the 
performance  will  commence  within  ten 
minntes.  That  Mr.  Tippeny  will  then  go 
tfarou^  the  whole  programme  assigned  for 
him,  with  additions  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  up  for  this  umavoidable  delay.  Away 
with  you.  And  ke^  a  passage  dear  for 
the  skeleton  to  cross." 

Dwarfineb  vanished  on  Ins  errand.  Next 
mom^it,  the  skeleton  was  being  bm*ne  up- 
stairs, cursing  andsinging  by  turns.  What 
passed  in  the  dressing-room,  nobody  but 
Lufra  knew.  The  skeleton,  however,  ceased 
to  swear  or  sing.  Sounds  of  qniok  but 
ordered  ino^eokexA  were  heard,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  aU,  within  the  time  allotted, 
the  door,  flying  open,  disclosed  the  Living 
Skeleton,  sobor,  dressed,  violin  in  hand, 
and  muffled  for  the  passage,  from  head  to 
foot,  in  MoTUxtjoy's  brocaded  dressing-robe ! 

The  temper  of  a  British  mob  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fickle^  Perhaps  tiie  assurance 
that  glowed  aloft,  telling  of  the  skeleton's 
imminent  appearaiiee,  flattered  them,  ae 
with  a  victory  won.  At  all  events,  when 
Mr.  Tippeny  was  actually  seen  being 
escorted  across  the  road,  p^ectly  himself, 
and  with  a  stride  that  lacked  neither  man- 
hood nor  dignity,  he  was  greeted  with 
deafening  cheers,  to  be  re-echoed,  with  even 
greater  heartiness, .  when,  at  length,  he 
stepped  upon  the  stage. 

Apart  from  his  amazing  emaciation,  there 
was  nothing  about  this  Wonder  of  the  Age 
to  distinguish  him  from  a  tall  and  well- 
formed  man.     He  possessed  flexible,  ani« 
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mated  features,  and  a  forehead  indicative 
of  capacity.  His  thin  limbs  were  straight 
and  beauUfully  formed,  and  every  move- 
ment was  marked  with  ease  and  power. 

After  a  brief  and  graceful  apologetic 
address,  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
those  nearest  the  stage,  and  charmed  every 
one  with  his  gentle  and  pleasing  manners. 
His  performance  on  the  violin  was  worthy 
of  any  living  professor.  His  vocal  eflfort 
was  thrice  encored.  His  saraband  was 
grace  and  vivacity,  so  to  express  it,  ossi- 
fied. In  a  word,  he  achieved  a  triumph 
unparalleled  in  Grandchester.  As  if  not 
content  with  this,  he  made  an  appeal  to 
the  audience,  on  behalf  of  the  hitherto 
unlucky  manager,  which  so  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  well-to-do,  that  a  testimonial 
of  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  was  sub- 
scribed for  on  the  spot.  Li  addition  to 
this,  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, realised  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds: 

But  the  accomplished  skeleton  was  never 
more  seen  in  Grandchester.  He  departed 
at  an  early  hour  next  morning.  It  is 
odd  that  the  groom  who,  under  Lufra's 
direction,  drove  Mr.  Tippeny  to  the  next 
station,  reported  that  he  did  not  seem  even 
then  to  have  recovered  from  the  over- 
night's excesses,  and  apparently  had  no 
recollection  of  having  kept  the  Grand- 
chester public  in  a  state  of  speechless 
delight  for  two  mortal  hours.  But  he 
was  a  stupid  fellow,  at  times,  this  skeleton. 

Young  Mountjoy  was  very  quiet,  and 
rather  melancholy  for  some  weeks  succeed- 
ing that  busy  evening.  Susan  was  con- 
stantly with  him,  reading,  or  writing  to  his 
dictation.  Ail  this  time  she  never  saw  his 
face,  only  the  high,  square  brows,  and 
lustrous  brown  eyes;  but  even  in  these 
she  was  conscious  of  a  change,  dif&cult  to 
define,  but  still  a  change. 

One  day  he  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to 
weigh  himself,  an  operation  he  had  not,  as 
he  remarked,  performed  for  some  months. 
The  machine  stood  ready  in  his  room.  The 
colour  rose  to  his  brow  as  he  stepped  down. 

**  I  could  not  have  thought  it  T'  he  mut- 
tered.    "  I  have  gained  thirteen  pounds." 

From  that  day  he  weighed  himself  once 
a  week,  the  result  always  seeming  to  afford 
him  great  Batisfaction.  Susan  knew  that 
he  must  be  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  on  the  score 
of  his  health,  especially  as,  the  fatter  he 
grew,  the    more    ho  ate,    and   the   more 


nourishing  and  succulent  were  the  meats 
he  chose. 

Mrs.  Mouni^'oy's  health  had  mnch  de- 
clined of  late,  and  she  rarely  quitted  her 
bedroom.  Thus  Susan  felt  her  responsi- 
bility increased,  and  she  heartily  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  warn  her  imprudent 
young  master  of  the  morbid  condition  of 
obesity  into  which  his  love  of  eating  was 
rapidly  hurrying  him. 

There  came  a  day  on  which  Mountjoy, 
after  duly  weighing,  cheerfxdly  proclaimed 
that  he  had  gained  no  less  than  three  stone, 
and  was  increasing  day  by  day. 

Susan  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She 
began  to  cry,  and,  on  the  astonished  young 
man  pressing  for  the  reason,  confessed 
that  she  could  not  see  him  kill  himseL' 
under  her  very  eyes,  without  entering  wbt 
respectful  protest  she  might. 

Her  master  burst  into  nncontitUe 
laughter,  and,  on  recovering  his  breatli, 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  seeluma 
second  Tippeny. 

Susan  disclaimed  this,  but  submitted 
that,  between  a  Tippeny  and  a  Lamben, 
there  was  a  neutral  ground  more  desirable 
than  either. 

"  That  is  precisely  the  spot  at  which  I 
aim  !*'  said  Mountjoy,  as  he  quietly  rm 
up,  and  stood  before  her ;  '*  and  nearing  i^ 
so  fast,  why  should  I  dissemble  any  longer':' 
See  what  I  am"  (he  threw  back  his  heavy 
gown,  and  showed  a  tall,  manly  ^g^^ 
emaciated,  indeed,  but  sufficiently  covered 
with  healthy,  growing  flesh),  "  and  then 
imagine  what  I  was,  when — ah,  you  gness 
it ! — when  I  assumed  the  dress  and  wtof 
the  tipsy  skeleton,  and  saved  the  credit  and 
fortune  of  poor  Dwarfinch,  and  his  wife. 
once  the  object  of  my  love !  Susan,  I  said 
*  once.'  For  now  I  have  another  and  fitter 
love,  and  for  her  I  have  been  striving  t^^ 
render  less  revolting  this  meagre,  najt 
once  almost  spectral  form.  Susan,  your 
presence  has  helped  me  to  lite,  aQ" 
strength,  and  peace.  Confirm  these  bless- 
ings to  me.     Be  my  wife  ?" 

The  young  Grahame  Mountjoys  are 
among  our  most  cherished  acquaintance, 
Susan's  violet  eyes  forming  an  ogrceahle 
contrast  to  my  wife's,  which  are  brown. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.   ROSETTA. 

**  Hs*s  had  enough,  I  snspect/'  said  his 

lordship,  quietly,  "  if  not  so  mach  as  he 

deserved.     Give  me    my  coat  some  one. 

Where's  my  hat?     He'll  remember  me. 

Fm  an  old  nn,  bat  I'm  good  for  something 

jet    I'm  ont  of  condition,  with  smoke  and 

dr/nk  and  one  thing  and  another;    but 

I  haven't  qnite  forgotten  how  to  nse  my 

lands.     Let's  have  a  look  at  him.     Don't 

crowd  round,  you  fools.    Let  the  man  have 

what  air  there  is.     He's  not  so  much  hurt, 

although  that's   a  pretty-looking  'niouse' 

under  his  eye.     He  would  have  it ;  and  so 

he  got  it,  straight  and  hard.     Clap  a  bit 

of  raw  steak  on — the  best  thing  for  it  in 

I.  the  world.      For  his  *nose — well,   that  is 

rather  a  nasty  cut  at  the  side ;  but  a  strip 

or  two  of  plaster  will  soon  put  that  to 

rights.    One  thing,  it  isn't  the   kind  of 

nose  jou  can  spoil  the  beauty  of,  do  what 

yon  will  to  it.   Get  him  a  glass  of  hot  rum- 

pnnch  some  one ;  here's  money ;  get  glasses 

round  for  the  company  while  you're  about 

it"  He  gave  gold  to  one  of  the  performers, 

who  hurried  from  the  tent  to  the  nearest 

tavern,  to  return  forthwith  with  a  bottle 

and  glasses. 

"  Where's  my  boy  ?"  Lord  Overbury 
turned  to  me.  '*  Learn  to  use  your  £sts, 
Duke;  they're  uncommon  handy  articles 
when  you  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
There's  no  blood  on  my  face  is  there?  Not 
a  scratch,  eh  ?  That's  a;ll  right.  He  got 
pretty  near  ine  once,  though ;  and  if  I'd 

i  given  him  only  half  a  chance  he'd  have 
been  too  many  for  me.  There's  bulk  enough, 
and  power  enough  about  him,  but  no  speed, 
and  not  a  ha'porth  of  science.     And  he'd 


been  drinking ;  but  so  had  I  for  that  matter. 
I'm  always  drinking,  worse  luck.  Gome 
old  chap,  look  alive."  He  went  up  to  Dia- 
volo,  who  was  now  sitting  on  the  ground 
dabbing  his  face  with  a  ragged  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  staring  about  him  with 
an  air  of  savage  stupidity.  He  seemed  as 
yet  but  half  conscious  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. "  You're  knocked  out  of  time,  that's 
all.  So  has  many  a  better  man  been  before 
you.  Tou'll  be  all  right  after  a  bit ;  only 
mind  how  you  slash  about  with  that  cane  of 
yours  another  time.  And  keep  it  off  women 
and  children ;  especially  when  I  happen  to 
be  in  the  way.  That's  my  advice.  Do  you 
hear  ?  Gome,  don't  bear  malice.  It  was  a 
fair  fight.     Shake  hands." 

But  Diavolo  c|jld  not  grasp  the  proffered 
hand.  He  failed  to  understand  what  was 
required  of  him ;  or  he  was  too  wrathful 
to  forgive  the  success  of  his  antagonist. 
He  simply  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side 
and  growjed  inarticulate  menaces. 

I  addressed  Hosetta.  My  heart  throbbed, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  blushing  violently. 

**  You  are  not  hurt  much,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  not  much.    I'm  used  to  it." 

She  had  been  crying  though,  and  her 
tears  had  washed  away  streaks  of  paint 
from  her  cheeks.  Her  profuse  hair,  with 
threads  of  red  gold  mingled  with  its  rich 
brown,  had  fallen  over  her  forehead  in  a 
tangled  mass.     She  was  very  beautiful. 

Suddenly  I  saw,  crossing  her  neck  and 
shoulder,  the  scarlet  line  left  by  Diavolo's 
cane. 

"  Ah  !"  I  cried,  **  but  it  must  really  pain 
you.  The  wretch  !  the  monster !  How 
could  he  dare  to  strike  you." 

"  He's  my  master;  I'm  his  apprentice. 
He  thought  it  right,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  I 
deserved  it  But  I  hate  him,  I  hate  him, 
all  the  same.     Of  course  it  hurt  me.     But 
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what  is  it  to  yon  ?  It  didn't  hurt  yon,  I 
suppose?" 

**  Indeed  it  pained  ma -^ry  nnxch." 

"  Yet  you  didn't  moTe.  It  wam't  yotr 
that  krfoeked  him  down.  It  waa  that  ugly 
old  n*an  there.  Your  father  ?  Well,  he's 
old  enough.  Your  friend,  then  ?  Your 
BchoolmaBter,  perliaps ;  for  you're  only  a 
boy.  Yet  he  doesn't  look  much  like  a  school- 
master.    Anyway,  I'm  grateful  to  Tinn.*' 

"  I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  had  intefrfered; 
that  I  could  help  you,  servo  yoo,  do  any- 
thiug  for  you." 

"  But  you  didn't,  you  see ;  you  couldn't, 
perhaps ;  being  such  a  mere  boy." 

I  felt  vexed  at  this  description  of  me. 

•*  At  least  I  >vould  have  tried.  I  would 
have  risked  my  life.  But,"  I  was  conscious 
that  thsB  wag  weakly  said,  "  I  wasn't  quick 
enough." 

"  That's  just  it."  She  laughed  mockingly 
through  her  tears. 

"  Another  time "  I  began. 

"  What !  Do  you  want  to  see  me  beaten 
again  P  No  thank  you.  Some-  one  might 
step  in  again  before  you.  Never  mind. 
Don't  cry  about  it." 

**  I'm  not  crying."  But,  indeed,  the  tears 
somehow  were  gathering  in  my  eyes,  I  was 
so  provoked  at  her  teasing  manner,  at  her 
so  persistently  and  wantonly  misunder- 
standing me.  "  Or  if  I  am,  it's  not  for 
myself,  it's  for  you." 

*'  Well,  well,"  and  she  smiled  and  gave 
me  her  hand.  "  You're  a  good  boy,  I  think, 
and  I  dare  say  some  other  day,  when  I'm 
beaten  again,  if  you're  standing  by,  and 
plenty  of  time  is  allowed  you,  you'll  spring 
forward  to  defend  me,  and  be  beaten  too, 
perhaps.  A  lot  of  good  that  would  do  !" 

"  I  should  be  content,  so  that  I  saved 
you  a  blow."  i 

"  That's  well  send.  There,  I'm  sure 
you  mean  kindlj,  and  I  dare  say  are  brave 
enough  in  your  own  way,  choosing  your 
own  time  and  place.  You  don't  look  like 
a  coward,  I'll  own  that.     Don't  tlush." 

"  I'm  not  blushing." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are.  I  didn't  tl^nk  a  man 
could  blush  like  that.  Why  a  girl  might 
envy  such  glowing  cheeks  !  But  then,  to 
be  sure,  you're  not  a  man,  as  yet ;  and  I 
think  you'd  be  better  at  home,  or  at  school. 
What  do  you  do  here  at  fairs,  forcing  your 
way  into  our  booth?  You  know  you'd 
no  business  here.  If  I'm  to  be  beaten,  I'd 
rather  not  have  the  public  looking  on. 
You  should  have  waited  and  come  to  the 
regular  performance,  and  seen  me  dance." 

'*  I  did  see  you  dance.     You  danced  ex- 


^iiriltely.    I  never  saw  anything  so  bean- 
tifok" 

'*  ThanfeyoriK     But  you  saw  me  beat«n 

«D0." 

*•  It  made  my  henvt  bleed,  it  did  in- 
deed." 

"  That  shows  you  shouldn't  hav«  come; 
you  should  have  been  at  home,  kaming 
your  lessens.  Oh,  you  came  with  yonr 
friend.  I  tOK.  But  do  you  think  he's  quite 
the  right  mrt  of  friend  for 'a  boy — well,  for 
a  youug  mai^^-Iike  you?  £&  callh  yon 
Duke.  Why  ?  You're  not  really  a  doka, 
are  you  ?'* 

I  had  agarn  to  explain,  confiisedly,  tbe 
abbreviatioA  of  my  name. 

"  Marmaduke !  What  an  odd  name.  I 
thought  you  couldn't  really  be  a  duke, 
you  know.  Though,  of  coarse,  dukes  are 
boys  sometimes.  Marmaduke  I  ManuttiDi^ 
what?" 

'*  Marmaduke  Nightingale." 

"I  shall  remember  that.  And  jout 
friend?    What's  his  name ?" 

"  He's  Lord  Overbury." 

**  Lord  Overbury  ?  A  real  lord  ?  He 
doesn't  look  like  it.  You're  sure  ?  You  n 
not  hoaxing  me  ?" 

"  A  real  lord." 

"  To  think  of  that  ?  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  a  real  live  lord  before.  And  in 
our  booth.  Seeing  me  danoe  on  the  rcpe 
Seeing  me  beaten.  But  he  gave  it  Dinvolo 
well.  How  strong  he  was !  Wliat  a  bl  ^ 
he  struck.  Diavolo  went  down  as  tbongt 
he'd  been  shot.  I  thought  lie  was  killed 
How  glad  I  felt !  Ah !"  and  here  she  siglied. 
"  but  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  me  bj-and- 
bye,  perhaps." 

Lord  Overbury  approached  us,  Laving, 
possibly,  hea^d  his  name  mentioned.  He 
had  been  busy  laughing  and  drinking  witb 
the  company. 

"Well,"  he  said  roughly  to  Eoseti^ 
"  so  you're  the  little  girl  that's  been  tie 
cause  of  this  row.  Well,  you're  good- 
looking  enough,  anyhow.  The  cane  hurt 
you,  didn't  it?  Thev  used  to  cane  me 
a  goodish  bit  when  I  was  a  boj,  and  it 
hurt  then,  I  know.  And  on  these  prettj 
shouldere  !"  He  patted  her  white  neck  wih 
his  grimy  hand.  I  hated  him  for  it  "  Gome, 
I  deserve  a  kiss,  I  think." 

"  Take  one  then,"  and"  she  calmly  prof- 
fered him  her  cheek.     He  kissed  her. 

I  shuddered ;  and  I  remembered  agji^Q 
with  painfull  distinctness  the  old  engranng 
at  home  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Nymph,  after 
N.  Poussin. 

Mauleverer  drew  me  aside. 
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"  Yon'd  better  see  about  getting  home, 
iadn't  you  ?  At  any  rate  I  think  I'd  get 
away  from  here  if  I  was  you.  You  see 
it  isn't  quite  the  place  for  you.  We're  a 
sti-ange  lot,  and  it's  a  pity  to  see  us  at 
onr  worst.  Go  home  to  the  Down  Farm, 
Jlaster  Duke.  I  should  say,  Mister  Duke. 
If  his  lordship  could  be  got  away  from 
liere  it  would  be  quite  as  well,  too. 
He's  no  business  here;  and,  somehow, 
when  people  like  him  come  among  us,  it 
isn't  for  our  good  altogether.  l*m  not 
tbinking  now  of  benefit  tickets,  or  the  pa- 
tronising  of  bespeaks,  or  the  standing  of 
glasses  round.  Good  things  in  their  way. 
i  should  be  the  last  to  deny  it.  But  there's 
sometioxDg  etee  to  be  thought  of.  Bo- 
setta " 

"  Y»    What  o£  Rosetta  ?" 

^  Wei],  she's  a  good  Httle  girl  enough, 
and  clever — Diavolo  teaches  his  pupils  well, 
though  he's  not  the  kindest  of  masters— 
and  pretty,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself.  It 
would  be  a  thouaamd  pities  if  any  mischief 
were  to  come  to  her  ont  of  your  visit  here 
today.     Now  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  Yon  mean " 


"  No,  don't  press  me.  You  can  gness  my 
meaning." 

''  Yon  don't  think  that  I  could  possibly 
i!ijure  one  so  youngs  so  beautiful  P  Mr. 
ALauleverer,  you  do  me  grave  injustiee." 

''  My  dear  boy,  I  don't  think  that.    You 

admire  ber?      Well,   Pm   not  surprised. 

The    child's     uncommonly    pretty.      No. 

Your  coming  here  will  do  havm  only  to 

yourself,  though  you'd  get  over-  it  soon 

cnou|^,  very   likely.      But    hds    coming 

here,"  be  lowered  his  voice,  and  jerked  his 

thuBttb  in  tbe  direction  of  Lord  Overbury, 

^'  do  yoa  think  that's  likely  to  do  ber  tmj 

good  r 

His  lordship  was  laughing  and  talking 
"^ith  Bosetta.  Sbe  was  pleased,  it  seemed 
to  me ;  flattered  by  his  attentions,  amused 
by  his  rough  jesting  manner.  How  hideous 
he  looked  by  the  side  of  ber !  Could  it  be 
that  she  was  forgettiaig  his  uglinesiH  his 
n^,  his  unoonthness^  bis  balf4ntoxicaied 
stutc,  reoMmbering  only  that  he  was  a 
lord? 

'*  Sbe'a  pretty  and  ska's  vain.  She  is 
fond  of  admiration ;  but  that's  a  common 
failing.  And  to  be  admired  by  a  lord 
filler  being  thrashed  by  a  savage — ^what  a 
contrast !  It  might  turn  ber  head,  or  any 
woman's*  Better  get  him  away  if  you 
can.  Yon're  hds  Mend.  Though  he's 
not  tbe  friend,  I  take  it,  they'd  dioose 
for  you  at  the  Down  Farm.     He's  what 


you  see  him  —  a  lord  —  and  not  a  very 
nice  kind  of  lord  to  my  thinking.  And 
you're — what?  a  young  farmer.  May  I 
say  a  very  young  farmer  ?  You  see  you 
don't  meet  on  equal  terms,  neither  as  to 
age,  position,  nor,  thank  Gt)d !  character. 
Get  him  away  for  her  sake,  then ;  that's 
the  stronger  argument,  to  judge  by  your 
young  tell-tale  faoe.  In  any  case,  go 
home,  Duke,  and  give  us  a  wide  berth. 
This  isn't  the  place  for  your  mother's  son." 

It  was  much  the  same  advice  as  Rosetta 
had  already  given  me.  But  in  his  odd 
disjointed  way  Mauleverer  spoke  with  an 
earnestness  that  contrasted  cnriously  with 
his  usual  method  of  discourse,  with  his 
whitened  face,  his  crested  tuffe  of  hair,  and 
his  striped  clown's  dress. 

It  was  sound  counsel  enough.  Clearly 
I  bad  no  bnsiness  in  tho  booth  among  the 
player  folk.  Lord  Overbury  was  certainly 
no  fit  companion  for  me.  His  society  was 
little  likely  to  profit  me. 

But  it  was  not  on  these  aocounis  I 
sought  to  draw  him  away.  It  was  because 
he  was  conversing  with  Rosetta ;  because, 
though  in  a  quiet  and  innocent,  rather 
abashed  way,  she  appeared  to  be  gratified 
at  what  he  said.  I  could-  not  hear  hii? 
speech.  But  I  noted  that  her  eyes  were 
studying  the  ground,  or  the  soiled  sandals 
that  encased  ber  shapely  feet,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  t^at  she  was  blushing  with 
a  sort  of  i^eased  surprise  through  the 
smeared  clouds  of  vermilion  upon  her 
cheeks. 

I  touched  his  lordship  on  the  arm. 

"  We'd  better  go,  I  think." 

He  shook  my  hand  ofi*  roughly, 

'*  Let  me  bide,"  be  said,  with  an  oath. 
"  I'm  well  enough  as  I  am.  Get  away  with 
yon,  boy." 

*•  You  again !"  said  Rosetta,  as  with  a 
mocking  smile  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
turned  her  bright  glance  full  upon  me. 
"  Good-bye,  Duke." 

She  looked  lovely,  and  so  happy,  that 
somehow  I  felt  pained  and  miserable. 

A  bell  rung. 

"  Clear  out !"  cried  a  rough  voice. 

"  You  must  go  now,"  said  Mauleverer. 
"  We're  on  again  with  another  performance. 
Take  my  advice,  Duke,  and  get  away 
home.  Forget  that  yon  have  ever  been 
here — especially  that  you  have  ever  seen 
me  like  this.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  do  it 
solely  to  oblige  the  management.  Nothing 
but  Mrs.  Jecker's  tears,  and  the  thought 
of  her  orphan  children,  could  have  brought 
me  to  it.     Clown  to  the  rope !     It  seems— 
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it  sounds — absolutely  incredible.  Not  a 
word  about  it  at  the  Down  Farm.  Pledge 
me  your  hodour — nay,  swear— swear  by 
your  sword — not  a  syllable  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  should  sink  into  the  ground  should 
your  mother  discover  me  thus.  You  re- 
member our  Shakespearian  readings  ?  and 
that  sermon— by  Blair,  wasn't  it  ? — on  the 
Sunday  ?  It  was  a  fine  elocutionary 
effort,  though  I  say  it.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  cut  another  black  shade  of  you.  But 
it's  not  possible.  The  house  is  filling. 
Something  I  could  have  made  of  his  lord- 
ship, too,  in  the  black  shade  way,  had  but 
time  permitted.  Good-bye.  Nay,  don't 
look  back  at  Rosetta.  A  dancing  girl ;  the 
tight-jeff  business ;  there's  a  thousand  of 
'em  about,  far  above  Rosetta,  though  she's 
a  clever  child,  I  own,  and  wetty,  if  you 
insist  upon  it.  Good-bye.  We  shall  meet 
again,  rm  sure  of  it,  under  happier  aus- 
pices. I  mav  be  playing  Hamlet,  but  I'll 
not  warrant  it.  The  time  is  out  of  joint, 
and  tragedy  is  not  what  it  was.  But 
you'd  like  my  Charles  Surface.  Remember 
me ;  but  not  as  clown  to  the  rope,  promise 
me  that.  I  do  it  solely,  after  many  tears 
and  entreaties  —  solely  to  oblige  Mrs. 
Jecker.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Mauleverer." 

"  Hush,  for  your  life — ^Leverini !" 

He  wrung  my  hand  and  we  parted.  I 
quitted  the  tent,  turning  round  after  a  few 
paces  :  was  it  in  the  hope  of  catching  one 
more  glimpse  of  Rosetta  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  canvas  ?  Mauleverer  was  still 
standing  there. 

"  Solely  to  oblige  Mrs.  Jecker  !"  he 
shouted  after  me. 

Then  seeing  that  a  small  crowd  of  rustic 
youths  had  gathered  about  the  entrance  to 
the  booth,  I  noted  that  he  assumed  a  clown- 
like attitude;  heard  him  utter  clown-like 
crows  and  chuckles,  and  presently,  with 
pantomimic  facetiousness,  affect  to  snatch 
a  plough-boy's  felt  hat,  of  basin  pattern, 
from  his  head.     This  done  he  vanished. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  What,  but  to  go 
home  ag^ain,  as  Mauleverer  had  advised. 
There  was  nothing  else  left  me  to  do. 

I  would  go  back  to  the  King's  Head 
and  have  my  pony  saddled.  It  was  my 
mood  to  gallop  him  back  to  the  Down 
Farm  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  felt  dissatisfied, 
and  uncomfortable,  and  perplexed ;  why,  I 
hardly  knew.  If  I  had  before  been  flushed 
and  elated  with  wine,  that  was  quite  over 
now. 

Reube  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
stable-yard  of  fhe  King's  Head. 


"  Why,  Maester  Duke,  where'st  bin  to  ? 
Amwoast  lost,  I  be  thinking.  This  Drip- 
ford  be  a  main  caddling  place.  There,  I 
dunno  how  we  come  to  get  atwo  (divided). 
But  'tis  no  wonder.  The  market  be  all 
in  a  muggle,  and  all  the  streets  about  so 
neoust  of  a  neoustness  (nearly  alik  e) .  IVe 
zold  lambs — ah,  and  zold  un  well  too.  I 
beant  aveard  to  look  at  measter  in's  vace. 
There  weren't  a  tidier  lot  o'  lambs  come  to 
market." 

He  told  me  the  price  andtheparticabis. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  took  httle  note  of 
what  he  said. 

CHAPTER  XVII.    ON  THE  BOAD  HOME.        i 

Reube  looked  elated  and  flushed ;  partly 
with  triumph,  and  partly,  I  think,  with 
strong  beer.  Indeed,  he  owned  that  be 
had  enjoyed  a  quart— pronounced  to  rbnne 
with  cart — at  the  Ram  Inn,  witii  a 
"  mossel "  of  cold  beef —  "  main  good 
tackle." 

I  inquired,  by  way  of  saying  something, 
how  his  rival  Garge  had  &jed  at  the 
market. 

"  Why,  just  no  how,  Maester  Duke,"  b« 
answered,  laughing  loudly.  '^Tbere^  I 
never  zet  eyes  on  such  a  gawney.  Why 
his  lambs  weren't  worth  nothing  at  ^ 
Dree  on  un  dropped  dead  on*s  waj 
hedder,  and  a'  lost  vour  in  market  some- 
wheres;  couldn't  find  un  noways  for  an  | 
hour  or  more.  Gfarge  was  vuddled,  shims 
(it  seems).  A'  spoke  to  I.  But  I  told  no 
I  didn't  want  none  of 's  saace.  A'  wanted 
to  fight,  a'  did.  «  Get  whome  virst,'  I  ses 
to  un.  •  I'll  vight  thee  then,  I'll  wamd,  if 
thee'st  a  moind  to't.  But  not  in  thic  market- 
plaace.  I've  summut  else  to  do  with 
theesum  lambs.'  A'  shogged  ofi'bellockiDg 
and  kind  o'  hufied.  I  £dn't  zee  un  agen 
But  I  heard  zay  athin  (within)  the  Bam 
as  a'd  zold  a's  lambs.  I  didn't  hear  the 
price.  I  pities  themmin  as  be  going  to  eat 
un.  There  bain't  no  more  vlesh  on  some  on 
un  than  on  hurdle  yonder.  There,  I  never 
did  zee  such  a  footy  (paltry)  lot  o'  lamhs. 
But  Garge  caan't  abide  to  hear  un  zaj  so. 
We  never  could  gee  (agree),  Gkffge  and  i 
And  never  shall,  s'pose.  I'll  vight  un  vast 
enough  if  a's  a  moind  to't  when  a'  i^^^ 
whome." 

I  counselled  Reube  against  quarrelling 
with  a  neighbour,  and  told  him  he  had  now 
better  journey  back  towards  PurringtoDt 
obtaining  a  lift,  if  he  could,  in  any  of  the 
market  -  carts  returning  homewards,  j 
promised  to  overtake  him  before  he  bad 
I  gone  &r  upon  the  road. 
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He  seemed  in  no  way  surprised  or  dis- 
turbed that  I  had  been  missing  from  the 
market-place,  and  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  sale  of  the  Down  Farm  lambs.  He 
had,  perhaps,  expected  some  such  result ; 
or  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
success  to  note  my  shortcomings. 

My  pony  was  saddled ;  but  I  bade  the 

ostler  take  him  back  to  his  stall  again.     I 

felt  a  strange  reluctance  to  quit  Dripford. 

Yet  I  could  not  account  even  to  myself  for 

my  irresolute  condition  of  mind.    Why  did 

I   linger?     In  the  hope  of  seeing  Lord 

Overbuxy  again  ?    No.     Or  Mauleyerer  ? 

No.    Or  Bosetta  ?    Again  I  answered,  no  ; 

but  this  time  less  confidently.     Vague  un- 

sods&ed  longings  possessed  me.     I  knew 

them  to  bo  absurd  and  unintelligible,  yet 

I  ooizld  not  be  rid  of  them. 

In  any  case  I  persuaded  myself  that 
tliere  was  no  need  for  my  hurrying  home — 
that  I  had  ample  time  before  me.     As  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  remaining,  I  fancied 
that  I  was  hungry,  and  ordered  dinner  in 
the  ooffee-TOom  of  the  Eling's  Head.     But 
when  it  was  served  I  could  not  eat  it ;  my 
appetite  had  vanished.     I  could  only  drink 
a  few  glasses  of  sherry«— the  first  wine  I 
had  ever  ordered  on  my  own  responsibility. 
I   sat,   however,  for  some  time,  twiddling 
my  glass  and  sipping  the  rather  fiery  com- 
pound— trying  to  look  as  though  I  liked 
it,    anxious   that  my  neighbonrs  in    the 
room  should  not  think  me  so  ill  at  ease  as 
I  really  was  in  my  unaccustomed  position. 
Then  I  paid  my  bill,  went  round  to  the 
stable,   looked  at  my  pony,  prepared  to 
mount  him,  and  then  again  abandoned  my 
intention.  It  was  growing  dusk,  but  it  was 
still  early.     It  would  not  take  me  long  to 
gallop  back  to  Purrington.  I  would  saunter 
tor  awhile  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
It  was  fisist  emptying.     But  a  few  pens  of 
sheep  were  now  left  in  the  market-place. 

I  could  hear  the  din,  I  could  see  in  the 
sky  the  glare  of  the  fair  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  I  turned  in  that  direction. 
Lamps  were  lighted  in  front  of  the  chief 
booths.  Bells  were  being  rung,  gongs 
sounded,  trumpets  blown.  There  were 
hoarse  invitations  to  the  crowd  to  "  walk 
up,"  and  the  marvels  of  the  various  shows 
were  being  uproariously  proclaimed. 

I  found  myself  again  in  front  of  Jecker*s 
Travelling  Theatre.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did — certainly  my  mind  had  not 
been  made  up  a  second  before  on  the  subject 
— I  paid  and  entered,  taking  a  seat  in  the 
division  of  the  booth  set  apart  for  the  box 
audience. 


The  theatre  was  fairly  full ;  the  atmo- 
sphere close  and  oppressive  from  the  scent 
of  flaring  tallow  candles.  It  was  the  first 
dramatic  performance  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
I  was  surprised  that  it  interested  me  so 
little.  My  feeling,  somehow,  was  one  of 
discontent  and  disappointment.  I  could 
not  surrender  myself  to  the  illusions  of  the 
scene;  all  seemed  to  me  distressingly 
coarse,  and  mean,  and  spiritless.  The 
fault  was  in  me,  perhaps,  rather  than  in 
the  performance.  I  was  preoccupied  ;  ex- 
pecting, hoping  for,  I  scarcely  knew  what. 
The  actors  won  muoh  applause  of  a  rude 
kind ;  I  sat  still  and  silent.  I  felt  hke  one 
in  a  dream,  conscious  of  dreaming,  per- 
suaded of  the  emptiness  and  unretdity  of 
all  that  was  happening. 

Mauleverer  did  not  appear.  Nor  Diavolo. 
Nor  Rosetta.  The  rope,  I  noticed,  had  been 
removed.  I  could  still  see  in  the  ground, 
at  my  feet^  the  exact  place  where  its  cross- 
bar supports  had  been  erected.  It  was 
plain  that  there  was  to  be  no  tight-ropo 
dancing. 

The  performance  lasted  little  more  than 
half  &n  hour.  I  was  weary  of  it  long  before 
it  terminated.  Gould  the  theatre  I  had  so 
often  thought  longingly  about  profier  me 
no  more  attractions  than  these?  The 
stage — was  this  all  ?  The  players — these 
ill-dressed  creatures,  with  daubed  faces, 
and  harsh  voices,  so  graceless  of  gesture, 
so  uncouth  of  presence  ? 

There  was  nothing  now  to  keep  me  in 
Dripford.  The  moon  was  up ;  it  was  a  fine 
clear  night.  I  could  not  miss  my  way.  I 
had  but  to  keep  to  the  straight  turnpike- 
road  until  I  came  to  the  track  branching 
off  across  the  down  to  Purrington.  A 
mound  of  chalk  sufficiently  marked  this 
out.  Besides,  if  I  chanced  to  miss  it,  my 
pony  would  not,  it  was  very  certain. 

For  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Dripford  there 
were  many  travellers  upon  the  road,  re- 
turning from  the  fair — flight  carts  and 
heavily-laden  farm  waggons,  and  horsemen 
in  small  parties.  Songs  were  being  sung 
with  prolonged  and  rather  tipsy  choruses  ; 
and  the  smell  of  beer  and  tobacco  lingered 
in  the  air.  Now  and  then  a  wayfarer, 
overcome  with  fatigue  or  with  excess  of 
liqaor,  was  to  be  seen  curled  up  and 
dozing  under  a  hedge.  I  overtook,  too,  I 
remember,  a  sergeant  with  a  party  of 
recruits  bound  for  the  barracks  at  West 
Poolborough,  and  with  a  long  night's 
march  before  them,  somewhat  damping  to 
immature  military  ardour.  Bat  the  ser- 
geant was  inspiriting  them  with  wonderful 
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stories  and  occasional  songs,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-on tf  too,  that  none  of  his 
cliarges  strayed  or  escaped. 

At  last  I  seemed  alone  on  the  road.  I 
coald  give  my  pony  his  head.  Moreover, 
I  could  take  him  on  to  the  turf  which 
now  ran  parallel  with  the  down,  and  Bo 
save  his  feet.  He  was  soon  at  a  hand 
gallop. 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  fiash  of  a  lantern 
ahead,  and  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  A 
chaise  rapidly  driven  was  approaching  me 
on  the  down.  Li  a  minute  or  two  I  could 
discover  that  the  horse  was  a  piebald,  and 
that  two  men,  much  mufiBed  up,  sat  in  the 
chaise. 

"  To  ho !  yo  ho  !"  one  of  them  shouted 
to  me.     The  chaise  stopped. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  cried,  pulling  up. 

"  Duke  !" 

"  Who  calls  my  name  ?" 

"  It  18  Duke.  I  felt  sure  of  it,"  said  the 
man  to  his  companion. 

"  Who  the  devirs  Duke  ?" 

I  knew  them  then.  Mauleverer,  and  with 
him  Diavold.  I  could  see  the  strips  of  plaster 
on  his  nose. 

*'  What  has  happened  ?"  I  asiked,  as  I 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  chaise. 

**  That's  just  what  we  don't  know,  for 
certain,"  said  Mauleverer.  "  But  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  and  alone.  I  thought — I 
half  -suspected — ^yet  I  knew  it  oooMn't  be. 
When  did  you  leave  Dripford  ?" 

^*  Little  more  than  half  an  hour  ago,  or 
it  may  be  tliree  quarters." 

"  You've  seen  nothing  of  Rosetta  ?" 

"  No.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  You  know  nothing  of  her?" 

"  Nothing.  What  has  happened  ?  No 
harm,  I  trust." 

"  I  can't  say  about  harm." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  you 
meaai,  Mauleverer." 

"  Well,  she's  gone ;  been  missing  since 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

"  Gone!  alone?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  can't  tell  you. 
We  had  news  of  a  post-chaise  hurrying 
along  the  road.  She  may  have  been  in  it; 
or  she  may  not.  There's  no  saying.  Still 
it  seemed  worth  inquiring  about.  So  we 
borrowed  this  horse  and  trap  fix>m  Slinger's^ 
Circus ;  and  we've  been  miles  along,  over 
the  plain.     For  no  good  that  I  can  see." 

"  You've  seen  nothing  —  you've  heard 
nothing  of  her?" 

"  Nothing  ;  that  is,  we  traced  the  post- 
chaise  part  of  the  way.  But  they  knew  no- 
thing of  it  at  the  gate  over  the  lull  this  side 


of  West  Poolborough,  I  think  it's  called. 
So  we've  missed  it,  somehow." 

**  It  may  have  turned  off  at  the  cross- 
road by  Little  Denton." 

"  Where  wpnld  it  get  to  then  ?" 

"  Well,  it  might  go  through  Bulborongli 
and  Lisford  so&ie  miles  on,  and  so  into  the 
London  road." 

*'  And  thaa  turn  north  or  souUi,  I  sop- 
pose  I  A  pretty  fool's  errand  I'm  come 
out  on.  This  oomes  of  being  good-natnred 
and  obliging.  My  bane  through  life. 
Here  am  I,  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  a 
man  of  full  habit,  running  about  this  wild 
endless  pliun  in  search  of  a  twopenny  dancer 
on  the  tight- jeff !" 

"  Let  me  find  her,"  growled  Diavolo, 
''  and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  h^r  body." 

I  fervently  hoped  that  he  mig^t  not  find 
her. 

**  And  Lord  Overbury,"  Mauleferer 
further  inquired,  "  where  did  yon  leave 
him  ?" 

"  In  the  theatre,  with  you.  I've  not  seen 

him  since.     But  you   don't  mean "  a 

painful  suspicion  stirred  within  me. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  WouU 
she  be  absconding  in  a  post-chaise  by  her- 
self ?  Why,  she  hadn't  a  sixpence  in  her 
pocket;  had  she,  Diavolo?'* 

"  Not  a  rap,"  he  grunted,  with  an  oath. 

I  began  to  pray  that  Diavolo  might  find 
her. 

"  You'll  not  give  up  the  pursuit,  Mau- 
leverer ?"  I  said,  excitedly.  "  For  Hea- 
ven's sake  try  and  bring  her  back.  Thinly 
how  young  she  is — how  beautiful.  Save 
her.     She  must  be  saved !" 

'^  It's  easy  to  say  that.  But  the  pie- 
bald's done.  He'll  go  no  further.  He's  a 
first-rate  trick-horse,  and  will  stand  a  ded 
of  wear  and  tear.  But  he  was  at  work  in 
the  ring  all  the  morning ;  and  he's  gone 
over  twenty  miles  on  a  hard  road  sinc^. 
It  can't  be,  you  see.  Besides,  it's  a  wilJ- 
goose  chade.  It  may  be  all  a  fiam  about 
the  post-chaise.  There's  no  knowing.  We 
may  find  her  safe  and  sound  at  the  booth 
when  we  get  back,  if  we  ever  do  get  back. 
She  may  only  have  been  playing  truant- 
sulking  and  hiding  in  a  ooraier,  as  girl^ 
will,  you  know." 

"  I  trust,  indeed,  it  may  be  so." 

"  Good  night !  We  can't  miss  the  way 
back,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  straight  as  you  can  go." 

*'  Good  night.     Gfot  along,  piebald." 

A  flourish  and  crack  of  the  whip,  and 
the  piebald,  panting  and  steaming,  resumed 
his  labours.     I  remained  for  some  minntes 
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watching  the  yanisliing  chaise,  the  dim- 
ming light  of  the  laatern  they  caxried; 
listening  to  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the 
sounds  of  the  wheels,  the  creaking  of  the 
springs,  and  the  rattling  of  the  harness. 
Meantime,  my  pony  was  pawing  the  turf 
with  his  hoof,  anjuons  to  be  Inoying  again, 
homewards. 

Bat  there  was  fiomething  coming  along 
the  road  from  Dripford — slowly,  heavily — 
a  market-cart  drawn  by  a  lame  horse. 

"  Isn't  it  most  time  yoa  was  at  home 
and  ahed,  young  fellow  ?''  shouted  Farmer 
Jobling,  as  he  passed. 


WAGNER  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 


A  MAN  for  whom  his  own  country  is 
abont  to  build  a  magnifioent  theatre,  at  a 
cost  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his 
works  to  the  best  advantage ;  whose  theories 
kve  been  debated  so  fiercely  for  the  last 
t\7eotj  years  that  an  impartial  observer 
would  find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
they  are  hopelessly  bad  or  superlatively 
good,  must  at  least  belong  to  that  class, 
abundant  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
day."  Such  is  Richard  Wagner — not  the 
a^mposer,  as  he  might  be  popularly  called, 
but  the  poet. 

The  question  of  Wagner's  merits  from  a 
musical  point  of  view  would  be  much  too 
technical  to  be  dealt  with  here;  but  his 
poetic  theories  belong  to  purely  dramatic 
^rt,  and  may  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  this 
place. 

These  theories  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
^milLir  quotation,  "  the  play's  the  thing  1" 
The  drama,  according  to  Waguer,  is  what 
fiiioald  be  looked  for  in  opera,  and  music 
ooght  to  be  its  expression.  At  present 
^brottos,  as  they  are  called,  have  quite  a 
reputation  for  being  about  tiie  baldest  and 
most  jejune  pieces  of  composition  known, 
and  they  are  pot  unlike  the  rather  rude 
h^me-work  to  which  the  professional 
oaliad-seller  of  the  street  often  secures 
his  thousand  and  one  halfpenny  ballads. 
In  the  average  operas,  too,  every  one  will 
recal  in  how  arti6cial  a  way  the  airs  are 
brought  in.  The  tenors  or  sopranos  have 
their  official  show-off  air,  before  which  the 
orchestra  plays  the  symphony,  while  the 
singer  has  to  wander  about,  looking  into 
the  wings  with  an  affectation  of  interest. 
So,  top,  at  some  grand  finale  to  an  act, 
where  the  lover  is  defying  a  cruel  father  in 


presence  of  the  household  and  those  extra- 
ordinary persons  who  come  in  on  such 
occasions,  who  has  not  been  surprised  to 
find  the  action  suspended,  while  the  or- 
chestra plays  a  solemn  prelude,  after  which 
the  tenor  comes  forward  and  delivers  him- 
self of  a  slow  and  methodical  air?  Wagner, 
our  new  prophet,  holds  that  all  this  sort 
of  thing  is  false  and  undramatic,  and  that 
music  must  be  used  as  speech  would  be 
on  such  occasions — as  the  natural  mode 
of  expressing  emotion.  Gliick,  however, 
long  ago  taught  the  same  ideas,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  with  considerable  effect.  It 
may  be  asked,  How  is  music  to  be  made  to 
express  indifferent  passages,  such  as  '*I 
met  him  in  the  street,"  or  "  I  have  come 
from  paying  her  a  visit?"  But  this  ih 
answered  in  a  broad  way  by  saying  that  it 
must  not  express  such  ideas^at  all.  The 
power  of  music  in  expressing  matter  of 
detail  is,  in  fact,  extremely  limited. 

The  ti?ue  power  of  music  is  not  direct 
mimicry,  but  the  reflection,  the  tone,  the 
humour,  of  the  inspiration  under  which 
it  has  been  composed.  Thns  Mendelssohn 
wrote  a  well-known  overture  when  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  visit  to  the  He- 
brides. There  is  nothing  in  this  famous 
piece  of  music  that  imitates  anything 
associated  with  these  islands ;  the  author 
wrote  under  an  emotion  produced  by  cer- 
tain grand  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  effect 
of  hearing  the  piece  is  to  reproduce  this 
emotion  in  the  listener.  Hence  it  follows 
that  mere  trite  incidents,  or  commonplace 
narrati^s,  such  as  are  so  often  ^iurned  into 
operas,  are  utterly  unfitted  for  musical 
expression.  The  only  true  subjects  should 
be  emotional,  or  a  series  of  emotions, 
and  hence  noble  legends,  removed  by  time 
into  an  heroic  and  dignified  atmosphere, 
make  the  best  subjects.  Such  are  King 
Arthur,  Tannbauser,  the  Niebelungen- 
lied,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  the  in- 
numerable traditions  possessed  by  every 
country.  Any  one  who  reads  these  finds 
how  suitable  ^ey  are  for  translation  into 
music,  and  how,  in  fJEUit,  music  is  the  most 
perfect  way  in  which  they  can  be  presented. 
Merely  acted,  we  have  an  earthly-looking 
King  Arthur  and  knights,  and  indifferent 
and  unheroic-looking  ladies.  What  is  put 
into  their  mouths  to  be  declaimed  will 
sound  with  a  sort  of  bathos.  But  if  the 
composer  does  not  merely  "  set"  the  words 
to  music,  but  if  his  words  and  his  music 
be  born  together,  as  in  Wagner's  case,  the 
antique  and  romantic  emotion  is  supplied 
in   our  minds,  and  inspired  music,  which 
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is  neither  old  nor  yonng,  but  immortal  as 
it  were,  carries  as  back,  and  lands  ns  in 
those  heroic  times.  Wagner  himself  has 
written  all  his  own  stories,  which  contain 
dramatic  poetiy  and  situations  of  the 
highest  order.  The  music,  or  the  tone  of 
his  music,  was  in  his  mind,  as  he  wrote, 
and  there  is  a  colour  very  different  from 
wffat  is  to  be  found  in  stories  given  to 
composers  "  to  set." 

Looking  a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  that 
his  theory  of  opera,  however  it  may  be 
controverted,  is  founded  on  true  dramatic 

*  principles.  His  ideal  is  the  following. 
Groing  to  see  a  representation  should  be  a 
grand  national  rite,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
Greek  days.     The  story  being  of  a  grand 

*and  national  character,  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  public  teaching,  refining  and 
inspiriDg,  and  this  effect  would  be  due 
to  the  self-denial  of  the  singers,  not 
wishing  to  show  off  their  voices,  but  to 
interpret  their  part.  Ag^n,  the  voice 
is  but  one  instrument;  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  have  claim  to  an  almost 
equal  dignity,  as  drawing  all  their  power 
from  the  dramatic  inspiration  of  the  per- 
former. Hence  the  orchestra  should  no 
more  accompany  the  voices  than  the  voices 
should  accompany  the  orchestra.  There  is 
a  loss  of  force  in  putting  the  one  in  such  a 
subordinate  position.  Wagner  holds  that 
all  should  be  on  equal  terms,  all  should 
make  one  whole,  that  there  may  be  times 
when  an  instrument  may  be  the  best 
medium  for  expressing  the  situation,  and 
when  the  voices  may  sink  into  the  present 
place  of  the  orchestra.  In  short,  opera 
should  be  one  whole,  where  scenery,  dress, 
acting,  singing,  and  playing  should  each 
express  the  story  to  the  best  of  its  means. 
And  all  these  elements  would  do  so  if  they 
were  under  the  inspiration  of  the  author. 
Again,  when  once  the  conception  of  the 
characters  is  fixed,  there  will  be  found  a 
distinct  tone  of  music  for  each,  a  peculiar 
style  which  the  character  inspires.  In  the 
new  theatre,  too,  the  orchestra  is  to  be 
placed  out  of  sight,  as  the  spectacle  of  con- 
ductor beating  time  and  fiddlers  "  bowing" 
is  distracting  for  the  spectators.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  purely  conventional  arrangement, 
and  as  the  orchestra  is  to  be  as  much  part 
of  the  opera  as  the  voices,  their  music 
should  enjoy  the  same  dramatic  advan- 
tages. 

This  is  a  very  sketchy  outline  of  what 
Wagner,  the  prophet,  proposes ;  and  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  all  recommended  by 
common  sense,  and  by  the  fact  that  within 


the  last  twenty  years  many  of  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  adopted  by  Gounod,  and 
more  especially  by  Verdi. 

Like  all  reformers,  Richard  Wagner  has 
gone  too  far ;  and  certainly  one-haJf  of  bis 
music  can  be  justified  by  no  known  theories. 
It  is  simply  a  dreary  concatenation  of  dis- 
cords, dry  and  unmeaning.  But  these  are 
relieved  by  bursts  of  the  most  exquisite 
music,  which  lift  the  soul  into  the  realms 
of  ecstatic  romance. 

There  is  a  guarantee  for  the  worth  of 
Wagner's  theories  in  his  life  and  character, 
and  in  the  tremendous  and  gallant  pers^ 
verence  which  he  has  shown,  in  spii^  d 
literal  persecution,  for  twenty  years  lact 
All  countries  have  been  divided  between 
his  partisans  and  his  bitter  enemies.   In 
Germany  there  was  a  time  when  an  over- 
ture of  his   could  not  be  played  withoat 
a  mingled  storm  of  applause  and  hiss& 
In  England,  when  he  came  over  to  condoct 
the  Philharmonic,  he  was  received  wiih  a 
storm  of  abase  and  vituperation.  For  much 
of  this,  indeed,  he  is  himself  accountable^ 
as  he  has  been  singularly  intolerant 

The  merits  of  Wagner  s  system  have  beei 
fiercely  debated,  and  will  be  yet  more 
fiercely  contested;  but  the  principles,  he 
contends,  cannot  be  impeached.  His  notion 
of  a  perfect  theatre,  where  the  scenery,  and 
dresses,  and  decorations  shall  aim,  not  at 
the  vulgar  and  dazzling  splendours  of  foil 
and  lime-light,  but  of  a  refined  and  ahnost 
supematuial  magnificence,  is  incontestable. 
There  are  other  ways  of  producing  effect 
save  by  acres  of  canvas,  built-up  worb, 
suspended  women,  and  the  like.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  enter  on  this,  bnt  an  idea 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mystery-play  at 
Ammergau,  which,  revealed  a  new  system 
both  of  the  drama  and  of  its  accessories, 
based  upon  faith,  and  sincerity,  and  rev^ 
rence.  These  of  themselves  furnished  the 
rest  in  the  true  and  reverent  spirit. 

Again,  it  is  supposed  that  because  we 
are  under  the  empire  of  those  great  masters, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Handel 
that  the  musical  forms  in  which  they  con- 
secrated their  genius  must,  on  that  account. 
be  immutable.  Music  is  boundless,  both  m 
forms  as  well  as  in  its  substance.  Those 
who  might  suppose  that  finality  was  reached 
have  only  to  bethink  them  of  the  revived 
music  to  which  we  have  recently  been  w- 
troduced,  notably  of  the  sublime  Passion 
music  of  Bach,  as  given  at  Westminster 
-A,bbey,  which  seemed  like  a  new  revela- 
tion, and  opened  new  heavens.  So  with 
that  old  Italian  oratorio,   performed  this 
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year.  So  with  the  vast  unexplored  land 
that  holds  the  music  of  Spontini  and  Gliick. 
In  short,  the  neatly-trimmed  air,  the  old- 
fashioned  forms  of  symphony,  duet,  <fec., 
are  not  to  he  the  only  shapes  of  masic,  but 
the  grand  science  is  to  be  free  to  develop 
itself  in  other  directions. 

After  all,  when  we  consider  the  present 
shape  of  opera  for  a  moment,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  something  very  arbitrary  and 
artificial    in    most  of   its    arrangements. 
Granted  that  music  is  to  be  used  to  express 
dramatic  emotion,  it  does  not  follow  that  an 
exhibition  of  daring  vocal  efforts,  soprano 
gymnastics,  runs,  high  notes,  &c.,  are  be- 
coming expressions  of  the  situation.     Who 
that  has  heard  any  famous  prima  donna  go 
through  the  great  song  of  the  Queen  of 
l^ight  in  the  Zaaberflote  could  suppose  that 
it  was  more  than  a  display  of  trainkig  and 
agility.    So  with  the  duet.  Si  fine'  allore, 
between  Norma  and  Adalgisa,  where  the 
two  ladies  pursue  each  other  with  painful 
carefulness  in  thirds  for  many  pages.     Jt 
is  obvious  that  such  exhibitions   do   not 
contribute  to  telling  the  story,  or  to  giving 
it  any  colour  or  strength.     The  voice,  with 
all  its  feeling,  tone,  tendei*ness,  or  energy, 
should  take  its  part  in  rendering  the  story, 
but  anything  that  merely  shows  off  an  air, 
or  a  singer,  mast  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age.   And  that  this  is  a  wholesome  theory, 
after  all,  will  be  found  from  the  fact  that 
tiiere  are  so  few  singers  with  great  and 
agile  voices  who  lift  these  exercises  out  of 
mediocrity  into  something  like  grandeur. 
Now  the  Wagnerian  opera,  difficult  as  it  is, 
presumes  that  the  singer  of  average  ability 
shall  be  capable   of  doing  justice  to  the 
m^c,  which,  though  difficult,  is  shorn  of 
ail  these  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
thesmger  ooixtributes  his  skill  and  voice 
J^^t  as  the  orchestra  does  its  skill  and  in- 
stroments. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  one  of  Wagner's 
stories  without,  as  it  were,  hearing  or 
feeling  the  sense  of  music.  At  least,  a 
Diusician  of  anything  like  a  poetic  instinct 
'^lU  feel  that  music  alone  is  wanting  to 
convey  the  full  colour  and  toning  of  such 
pictures.  When  he  has  heard  Wagner's 
nmsic  he  feels  that  such  music,  be  it  good 
OP  indifferent,  really  belongs  to  what  he  has 
seen,  and  is  part  of  it. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander  will  admit  this.  First  there  is 
^  strange  wild  overture,  that  has  an  ex- 
^rdinary  flavour  of  rude  north  seas,  of 
Wowing  winds,  which  fall  and  die  away  into 
soft  and  melancholy  breezes,  and  rise  again 


into  whistling  gales,  mingled  with  the  cries 
and  calls  of  sailors.  The  opera  is  laid  out, 
not  for  mere  theatrical  action,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain emotional  key  as  it  were,  which  seems 
to  be  the  system  of  all  Wagner's  operas. 
As  to  the  story,  it  might  be  comprised  in  a 
sentence.  A  man  doomed  to  wander,  yearn- 
ing for  a  love  that  will  redeem  and  save 
him,  finds  a  young  girl  who  gives  him  that 
love,  but  whom  he  is  obliged  to  resign,  and 
return  to  his  old  never-ending  wanderings. 
Here  are  the  three  motives  of  love,  despair, 
and  destiny,  worthy  of  the  old  Greek  stage. 

The  story  begins  with  a  scene  off  shore, 
when  a  vessel  is  seen  after  a  storm,  which 
dies  away,  and  the  pilot  sings  a  watch 
song  in  the  bows.  As  he  drops  to  sleep, 
a  strange  craft  comes,  with  red  sails  and 
masts  and  cordage  perfectly  black,  and 
drops  her  anchor  with  an  extraordinary 
crash.  There  is  nothing  misty  or  ghostly 
about  this  vessel;  but  there  is  rather  a 
strange  distinctness  about  her  black  cord- 
age, and  dark  and  curiously- shaped  hull; 
while  the  sailors,  with  hoods,  seem  like 
monks,  and,  having  got  through  their  task 
in  a  noiseless,  reserved  fashion,  disappear 
below,  and  all  is  silent.  This  arrival 
arouses  the  pilot  of  the  other  vessel,  who 
begins  to  chant  again,  half  dreaming  of 
his  love  who  is  far  away.  The  captain  of 
the  phantom  ship  meets  DaUand,  the  owner 
of  the  other  vessel,  who  is  struck  by  this 
strange  being  proposing  to  wed  his  daugh- 
ter, and  dazzling  him  by  treasures  which 
the  weird  sailor  brings  ashore.  The  wind 
grows  fair ;  the  sailors  begin  to  shake  out 
their  sails ;  the  red  canvas  is  spread,  and 
the  two  vessels  get  under  way,  and  sail 
off  for  Dalland's  home.  Senta  is  an 
exalted,  dreamy  girl,  daughter  of  Dalland, 
who  sits  all  day  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a 
picture  of  this  legendary  sea>captain,  whom 
she  is  convinced  it  is  her  mission  to  save 
from  eternal  perdition.  She  has  a  lover  of 
her  own,  to  whom  she  has  pledged  herself, 
but  this  fascination  has  turned  her  away 
from  him.  She  is  roused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  her  father  and  this  strange  com- 
pa,nion.  Few  who  hoard  it  will  forget  the 
superb  scene  that  followed  between  the 
two — not  duet  in  the  technical  term — but 
a  torrent  of  music  that  seemed  to  mean  a 
meeting  long  looked  for,  but  come  at  last 
— ^hope,  rapture,  and  eternal  constancy. 
•Music  alone  could  express  all  this. 

Then  were  seen  the  two  vessels,  again 
close  to  each  other — the  one  of  Dalland  lit 
up  with  lamps  on  the  rigging,  the  sailors 
singing  and  moving  about ;  the  other  dark. 
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silent,  mysterious,  as  if  eternallj  deserted. 
And  here  is  seen  the  true  and  maaterly 
ideas  of  Wagner  in  dealing  with  even  the 
scenic  effect  of  such  things,  which  is  in- 
deed founded  on  truth  and  nature.  The 
actual  physical  imitation  of  what  is  meant 
to  be  impressive  is  not  nearly  so  impres- 
sive as  what  is  suggested ;  and  the  contrast 
of  those  two  vessels  was  infinitely  more 
eff'ectire  than  it  could  have  been  made  by 
any  amount  of  transparency  or  sulphuric 
agency,  as  in  the  old  Kitzbali  drama  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  This  was  materially 
strengthened  by  showing  the  effect  on 
others  :  a  number  of  young  peasants  coming 
in  to  sell  their  wared  to  the  sailors ;  going 
on  board  calling  to  the  ghostly  sailors 
again  and  again,  and  never  disturbing  that 
grave-like  silence,  and  at  last  flying  in 
terror  at  the  awful  stillness. 

Presently  the  wAves  begin  to  rise,  the 
winds  to  howl,  strange  will-o'-the-wisp 
lights  begin  to  flutter  about  the  cordage, 
dark  indistinct  flguTes  move  about  the 
deck.  An  unearthly  chanting  begins, 
**  Johohe,  Johohe."  Tho  sailors  of  Dal- 
land's  vessel  listen  in  wonder,  and  then 
commence  their  0¥m  more  jovial  chant. 
The  two  mingle  discordantly.  The  effect 
of  this  situation  is  infinitely  dramatic,  and 
the  music  of  the  contending  crews  was 
strangely  inspiring.  The  lover  then  appears 
to  reproach  Senta  with  the  abandonment 
of  her  vows  plighted  to  him — a  declara- 
tion which  the  ghostly  captain  overhears, 
and  which  shows  that  this  love  does  not 
fulfil  the  conditions.  As  she  has  been  faith- 
less to  another,  she  will  be  so  to  him.  The 
woman  who  was  to  save  him  must  be 
faithful.  Ho  prepares  to  leave  her  forever, 
to  her  utter  despair.  The  penalty  for 
faithlessness  to  him  is  eternal  death.  To 
that  he  would  not  expose  her,  and  pre- 
ferred to  recommence  his  wretched  pilgrim- 
age alone.  He  goes  on  board  his  vessel, 
whence  a  strange  din  of  preparation  begins 
to  issue;  the  mysterious  figures  of  the  sailors 
are  seen  hurrying  about.  Her  father  and 
lover  try  to  detain  Senta ;  but  she  breaks 
from  them,  rushes  to  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  crying  that  she  knows  that  her  life 
would  be  the  price  of  his  salvation,  flings 
herself  into  the  sea.  The  vessel  sinks  in 
a  flash ;  in  the  distance  the  waves  grow 
calm,  and  the  two  glorified  figures  are  seen 
to  rise  slowly  in  a  golden  sunlight.  This 
in  itself  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  poem, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  music 
to  which  it  is  joined,  the  rapturous  love 


passages,  and  the  rough,  deep,  sea-stormy 
character  of  other  parts  of  the  music. 
There  are  no  formal  airs  to  speak  of;  the 
music  is,  as  it  were,  laid  on  like  broad 
masses  of  colour.  Story  and  music  are  one, 
and  indissolubly  united. 

The  story  of  Tannh&user  has  been  told 
in  a  pretty  English  poem  by  the  present 
Lord  Lytton  and  his  deceased  friend  Julian 
Fane.  It  is  more  spiritual  than  the  fable 
just  related.  A  noble  warrior  bearing 
this  name  had  been  beguiled  up  a  noto- 
rious mountain  called  the  Venusberg,  where 
he  was  held  under  the  thrall  of  the  god- 
dess. He  was  struggling  to  set  himself 
free,  A  procession  of  pilgrims  going  br 
on  their  way  to  Rome  and  singing  their 
hymns  furnishes  the  occasion.  He  would 
join  them.  As  he  comes  down  the  moun- 
tain he  falls  iu  with  the  landgrave's  court, 
who,  delighted  to  meet  the  famous  Tann- 
hauser  again,  strive  to  detain  him,  hi  ah 
in  vain,  until  some  one  uses  the  name  of  a 
certain  pure  maid,  Elsa,  with  whom  TaM- 
hauser  was  in  love.  This  spell  succeeds,  snd 
he  accompanies  them  to  the  great  hall  of 
singers,  where  the  bards  are  to  contend  is 
song.  This  brings  about  one  of  those 
gprand  poetical  scenes  where  the  music  ex- 
presses the  whole  tone  of  an  era.  All  tbe 
songs  are  expressive  of  true  love  and  re- 
ligion and  peace.  Tannhauser  sits  in  a  son 
of  trance,  but  with  a  sorrowful  look  on 
his  face.  He  is  still  under  the  old  spell. 
Suddenly  he  bursts  out  with  his  chant 
in  praise  of  Venus,  and  declares  the  wild 
lawless  love  of  the  Venusberg  to  be  the 
only  true  love.  Shocked  and  enraged  tbe 
warriors  rise  up  tumultuously,  drawin? 
their  swords.  But  Elsa  interposes,  and  in 
a  soft  pleading  shields  him.  They  must 
pray  for  him ;  and  falling  on  her  knees 
she  pours  forth  an  impassioned  prayer  to 
Heaven.  He  is  gradually  moved,  the  chwit 
of  the  pilgrims  is  once  more  heard  ap- 
proaching. Tannhauser  rouses  himself,  and 
rushes  forth  to  join  them. 

Years  go  by,  and  no  tidings  are  heard  q( 
Tannhauser.  The  pilgrims  had  returned, 
and  he  was  not  with  them.  El«a,  whose 
soul  was  given  for  him,  was  pining  awaj 
One  evening  the  wanderer  was  met  bv 
Wolfram,  one  of  the  bards,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Venusberg,  ragged,  worn,  and  decaj^i 
and  full  of  fury  and  impious  rage.  ^le 
had  been  to  Rome,  where  his  crime  had 
been  found  too  great  to  be  forgiven  lightly. 
He  had  returned,  determined  to  make  m 
the  Venusberg.  In  vain  the  other  frantic- 
ally tries  to  save  him  fix)m  perdition.   ^ 
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Boft,  white  mififc  begins  to  riae,  the  vapours 
of  the  night   to   pass  away,   and  a   rose- 
coloured  cloud,  behind  which  gleam  mjs- 
ferions  lights,   seems   to  float  down  from 
the  mountain.  The  cloud  is  gradually  lifted, 
and  the  goddess    revealed,  while  the  in- 
fatuated knight  sinks  in  delirious  agitation 
before  her,  then  rises  to  become  her  slave 
for  ever.     His  friend  struggles  with  him, 
conjures  him  passionately  to  stay,  and  at 
last  bethinks  him  of  a  charm — the  name 
of  Elsa.     **  She  who  is  at  this  moment," 
he   said,   "praying   for  your   soul   in  her 
last  agony,  will  be  presently  praying  for 
you  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  !" 
Tannhauser  is  saved,  the  tempting  vision 
vanishes,  and  at  that  moment  is  heard  in 
the  distance  the  hymn  of  those  who  were 
praying  for  Elsa's  departing  soul. 

In  this  legend  there  is  no  stage  "  busi- 
ness" to  speak  of,  and  a  certain  incoherence. 
But  there  is  the  grand  principle,  ihe  most 
dramatic  in  the  world,  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  The  shifting  changes  of 
emotion  could  be  made  coherent  only  by 
music.  And  the  magnificent  strains  of 
Wagner,  which  have  also  a  medieval  and 
legendary  quaintness,  for  their  exaltation, 
breadth,  and  colour,  would  fill  the  un- 
musical with  enthusiasm. 

There    is    a    curious    kindred    in     all 
Wagner^s   stories,   which  mostly  turn  on 
woman's    self-  sacrifice,     and    Lohengrin 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Tann- 
hauser.      But    the    music    has    quite    a 
different  colour.     Lohengrin  turns  on  a 
noble  young  lady  being  accuded  in  one 
of  the  mediffival  conndls  of  having  mur- 
dered her  brother.     She  is  a  dreamy  maid, 
and  owns  to  having  seen  a  beautiful  and 
dime  knight  who  came  to  visit  her  in  her 
dreams.    As  tha  accuser  would  have  to  sup- 
port his  charge  by  the  sword,  she  declares 
this  divine  km^t  would  be  her  cbaonpion, 
and  vindicate  her  honour.      The   time  is 
fixed,  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  chal- 
lenge, when  an  object  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance coming  down  the  river.     It  proves 
to  be  a  car  drawn  by  a  swan,  and  convey- 
ing a  glittering  knight.     They  recognise 
the  heavenly  messenger  with  shouts  and 
songs ;  the  combat  takes  place,  and  Lohen- 
grin, for  such  is  the  name  of  the  knight, 
prostrates  his    enemy.      He  receives   the 
hand  of  the  maid  he  has  saved,    who  is 
honnd  by  a  vow  never  to  ask  his  name 
or  degree.      A  wicked  woman  who  hates 
her,  artfully  contrives  to  arouse  her  curi- 
osity and  jealousy,  and  makes  her  put  the 
fatai  question.     The  spell  is  broken,  the 


silver  swan  is  seen  coming  down  the  river 
again  with  the  car,  and  Lohen^in^  re- 
turns to  his  supernatural  state.  The  music 
of  this  story  is  strangely  supernatural  too, 
and  has  a  sort  of  wild  inspiration.  The 
prelude  with  which  it  is  ushered  in  is 
one  of  the  most  weird-like  and  exquisitely 
wrought  pieces  of  musio  in  existence. 
Though  let  no  one  fancy  that  he  will  find 
aught  but  disappointment  should  he  send 
to  the-  music-seller,  and  play  it  over  on 
the  piano.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
every  bar  of  Wagner's  music  belongs  to 
the  story,  and  when  separated  from  it,  be- 
comes as  it  were  dead.  Indeed,  the  true 
musician  onght  never  to  subject  portions 
of  any  of  the  great  operas  to  the  "chamber 
treatment.'* 

Tristan  and  Iseult  is  a  half  Irish  legend 
that  recals  the  Arthurian  romances,  and 
is  very  touching  and  pathetic.  The 
Meistersinget*,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Nuremberg,  and  where  Hans  Sachs  fig^ures, 
has  a  quaint  and  grotesque  flavour  that 
belongs  to  the  City  of  Toys.  But  it 
would  take  too  long  to  go  through  all 
Wagner's  works  down  to  the  Niebelungen- 
lied,  which  is  to  be  heard  when  the  new 
theatre  at  Beyreuth  is  completed. 

In  England  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
this  musio.  It  is  discreditable  to  us  that, 
while  Italy  and  Germany — for,  owing  to 
its  nationality,  it  will  always  be  excluded 
from  France — have  accorded'  a  feiir  trial 
and  reception  to  the  new  composer,  we 
should  have  gone  on  in  our  humdrum 
fashion,  standing  by  the  old  landmarks, 
and  rigorously  closing  our  ears.  So  did 
we  do  to  GTounod's  Faust,  and  after  the  rest 
of  the  world  bad  been  whistling  and  *' hum- 
ming" it  for  years,  a  hearing  was  re- 
luctantly aocorde49  and  the  work  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  By-and-bye  w©  shall  be 
forced,  from  curiosity,  if  not  for  shame's 
sake,  to  grant  a  hearing  to  Wagner,  and 
next  morning  perhaps  we  ^all  aifect  to 
have  made  a  grand  discovery  of  a  new 
composer. 

BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS. 

Thb  paxiibM  eaKh  revives ;  the  drooping'  flowess 
Their  thirsting  cups  lift  for  the  grateful  dew, 
"What  time  the  still ^red  sobers  into  grey. 
And  duskj  shadows  in  fantastic  shaj|>eff 
Fall  on  the  gardea-path. 

Now  skims  the  bat. 
The  stsalthy,  noiseless  messenger  of  night, 
Past  the  thkck-ivied  steeple ;  phantoma  weird 
Are  figured  Id  tbe  quaint  old  gnarlM  trees 
That  skirt  the  reotorj  lawn ;  from  cedar  clump 
Pour  forth  the  love-trills  of  the  nightingale, 
In  sweet  clear  cadence.  Fjrom  the  belfirvtoirer 
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Goes  fortb  the  owl,  ^lim,  luthlen  forager, 
UpoA  hie  nightly  raid;  the  murmurout  beet 
Fatt-haateniDg  homeward,  from  the  flower-bells, 
Witii  their  Ia«t  load  of  nectar,  seek  the  hive. 

A  faint  breeze  stirs  the  siWer-linM  leares 

Of  river-poplar.    Now  the  short,  sharp  bark 

Of  prowlmg  fox,  comes  harsh  upon  the  ear 

From  yonder  coppice,  and  the  pheasant  spreads 

Her  brown  wings  closer  o'er  her  helpless  tnrood; 

Too  well  she  knows  the  arch- freebooter's  crj. 

So  night  comes  onward,  crowned  with  mynad  stars, 

And  tired  workers,  faint  and  drowsy-eyM, 

Sick  to  their  well-esmed  rest ;  soft  slumber  reigns, 

And  Nature's  silence  soothes  the  hours  of  peace. 


^ODERN  ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

TWO  ILLUMINATIONS. 

One  of  my  earliest  recoUections  is  a 
woodcut  of  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled 
by  the  wolf.  It  was  in  an  edition  of  Gold- 
smith's History  of  Rome,  from  which  I 
gathered  my  first  notions  about  the  Ancient 
Romans.  In  those  days  I  bore  no  grudge 
against  the  toga'd  people,  not  having  yet 
arrived  at  the  period  of  public  school,  and 
Latin  verse-making.  I  used  to  spell  out 
simple  old  Goldsmith,  standing  by  my 
mother's  knee,  and  looking  at  the  pictures. 
-  I  suppose  no  little  boys  are  taught  Ro- 
man History  from  Goldsmith,  now-a-days. 
Do  they  begin  by  telling  the  children  that 
half  the  ancient  stories  are  myths,  I 
wonder  ?  I  was  never  troubled  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  doubts,  or  conflicting  evidence, 
to  my  six-year-old  intellect.  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  Canute 
rebuking  the  sea,  and  William  Tell  with 
his  arrow  and  his  apple,  were  all  equally 
authe&tio  figures  in  the  gallery  of  wonder- 
fril  images  that  were  stored  in  my  childish 
fancy.  I  suppose  my  mother  believed  in 
them  all  herself.  I  am  sure  I  did.  (I  had 
nearly  written  "I  do."  But  let  the  kind 
reader  keep  my  counsel  on  this  point.) 

Romulus  and  Remus  and  the  woLE !  I 
see  the  woodcut  before  me  now  !  The  foster 
mother  lazily  turning  her  head  to  lick  the 
plumpest  of  the  two  babies,  whilst  the 
other  is  sprawling  over  her  back.  And 
then  to  think  of  my  being  present  the  other 
night  at  a  great  festival  to  commemorate 
the  chief  exploit  of  one  of  those  apocryphal 
in&tnts !  A  festival  in  commemoration  of 
the  founding  of  Rome  by  Romulus  some 
seven  hundred  and  odd  yeara  before  the 
Christian  era ! 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  municipality 
and  the  citizens — Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
manus ;  you  may  see  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
on  all  the  dust-carts  of  the  city — celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
And  the  main  attraction  of  the  festival  is 
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the  illumination  of  the  Forum  and  Coliseum 
by  coloured  fires. 

H'm  !  The  Coliseum  lighted  up  with  red 
and  blue  fires  like  the  transformation  scene 
in  a  pantomime  ?   H'm !    Non  mi  persuade, 
as  they  say  in  Italy.     It  does  not  persuade 
me.    I  don't  take  to  the  notion.    However, 
it  is  a  siffht  to  be  seen.     And  by  half-past 
seven  o'clock  p.m.  I  am  on  my  way  toward 
the   Campo  Vaccino,   as  the   site  of  tbe 
Forum  is  now  called.     The  illumination  is 
not  to  begin  until  nine ;  but  there  will  be  a 
great  crowd,  and  it  is  well  to  be  in  time. 
The  night  is  absolutely  perfect  for  the  pur- 
pose :  mild,  dry,  and  dark.     As  I  near  tbe 
scene  of  the   illumination,   the  stream  of 
people  going  my  way  grows  denser.    I  am 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  numerous  crowd  all 
drifting  towards  the  show.     There  is  won- 
derfully little    noise.     We   northerns  are 
apt  to  fancy  a  mob  of  southern  holidaj- 
makers  as  being  demonstrative,  gay,  talk- 
ative, animated.     Fact,   so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  contradicts  this  fancy;  as  it 
contradicts   so  many  conventional  notiaiis  | 
of   things  and  people   which   get  echoed  i 
from  one  to  another  down  the  course  of  time,  ^^ 
because  some  are  too  lazy  to  look  for  them-  ' 
selves,  and  others — a  greater  number  these  i 
than  is  generally  suspected — cannot  see,  for  I 
all  their  looking ! 

We  pass  through  the  imperfectly  lighted 
streets  in  an  ever-increasing  throng.  No 
carriages,  except  those  which  are  to  bear 
the  royal  princes  and  their  suite  to  the 
stand  erected  for  them  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
are  permitted  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  Coliseum;  so  that  we  move  onward 
without  rumble  of  wheels  or  clatter  of 
hoofs.  There  is  a  shufiBing  sound  of  rnanj 
feet  over  the  stone  pavement,  a  subdued 
murmur,  now  and  then,  of  voices,  ^o 
shout,  no  song,  no  laugh.  It  is  very  dark. 
I  feel  the  throng  rather  than  see  it,  and  it 
seems  as  if  wo  were  all  wandering,  in  a 
dream,  through  some  city  of  the  Shades. 

We  drift  on  again  in  the  dimness  like 
a  brimfid  sluggish  river;  and  we  make 
scarcely  more  noise  under  the  night  sky 
than  its  rolling  waters  might  make. 

When  we  reach  the  Forum,  I  part  com- 
pany from  the  crowd,  and  betake  myselfto 
the  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  to  enter  which 
I  have  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  whence 
a  good  view  of  the  illumination  will  be 
had.  There  are  many  persons  here  toa 
They  come  trooping  up  the  steps  that  le«d 
into  the  gardens,  by  tens,  by  twenties,  by 
fifties.  But  there  is  no  crushing.  The  Fpa<» 
is  so  vast,  and  the  people  disperse  thein- 
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sehes  over  it  at  their  will,  choosing  which- 
ever point  of  view  most  commends  itself  to 
their  fancy.  The  flowers  smell  sweet  in  the 
night  air.  A  bnsh  of  dewy  roses  brnshes 
my  face  as  I  walk  unwaiily .  Great  laurels 
bloom  Inxnriantly  above  the  bnried  houses 
of  the  Cassars.  I  pnt  my  hand  on  a  stone 
balastrade^  and  draw  it  back  bathed  with 
cold,  clammy  moisture.  The  exhalations 
come  up  chill  and  heavy  from  the  freshly 
opened  ground,  where  spade  and  pickaxe, 
giiided  by  the  antiquary's  skill,  have  dug 
ont  thonsand-year-old  chambers,  and  long- 
buried  columns,  and  crumbling  fragments 
of  altars  to  forgotten  gods. 

Forgotten !  How  much  has  been  for- 
gotten, and  yet  here  we  are,  strangers  and 
^  natives,  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus, 
celebrating  the  l^endary  day  of  the  foun- 
datioQ  of  Rome  by  the  wolf-suckled  Ro- 
molos! 

Presently  there  comes  to  our  ears  a  crash 
of  military  music.  It  is  braying  and  brassy, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  night  and 
with  the  scene.  It  was  better  listening  to 
the  searlike  murmur  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
clear  bell-note  of  a  little  chiii  owl  from  its 
nest  in  the  ivy  that  tapestries  the  wall  of 
Caesar's  dwelling.  But  the  band  is  loyally 
playing  the  quick  military  strain,  known 
thronghout  Italy  as  the  Fanfara  del  Re. 
And  the  court  carriages  drive  up  with 
shining  lamps,  and  silver  harness,  and 
clattemig,  fiery  horses,  and  it  is  all  very 
fine  and  prosaic.  The  princes  and  their 
party  are  placed  on  the  wooden  stage 
built  up  for  their  reception,  and  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Forum  and  the  Coliseum, 
&nd  all  the  points  to  be  illuminated.  The 
Populus  Romanus  has  long  filled  up  every 
ftrenne  of  approach  to  the  scene  of  the 
^bov,  and  has  nearly  choked  up  the  vast 
jaws  of  the  great  amphitheatre  itself,  for 
tbey  are  admitted  within  it.  And  yet  there 
&re  no  signs  of  beginning.  That  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  illu- 
niinating  struck  some  forty-five  minutes 
^,  is  a  fact  which  attracts  no  sort  of 
wonder  or  observation  in  Italy.  Indeed, 
I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  there  would 
have  been  a  widespread  sentiment  of  un- 
pleasurable  surprise  in  the  crowd,  had  the 
person  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
festival  arrangements  punctually  lighted 
np  \vhen  the  city  clocks  rang  out  nine. 
It  would  have  seemed  too  rigid  and  me- 
chanical a  proceeding  altogether,  and  would 
have  carried  with  it  a  suggestion  of  stern- 
ness and  discipline  quite  antagonistic  to  an 
Italian's  notion  of  a  holiday.   As  it  is,  they 


are  quite  patient,  and  wait  contentedly  for 
the  beginning  of  the  display  without  one 
sign  of  roughness  or  ill-humour. 

But  see!  There  glimmers  a  faint  ray 
out  of  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum. 
It  wavers  and  disappears,  and  then  appears 
again,  and  mounts  to  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  wall  in  an  ignis  fatuus  kind  of  man- 
ner. It  is  the  first  signal.  That  wavering 
light  is  borne  by  one  of  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  illumination.  But  the  show 
does  not  begin  quite  yet.  There  are  other 
feeble  glimmerings  here  and  there  at  other 
arches  up  and  down  the  enormous  build- 
ing ;  but  they,  too,  disappear  one  by  one. 
At  length,  as  I  am  straining  my  eyes  for 
the  twentieth  time  to  make  out  the  black 
outline  of  the  vast  bulk  of  masonry  against 
the  blue-black  sky,  it  suddenly' glows  before 
my  sight  in  a  flood  of  rose-coloured  light. 
Arch,  and  pillar,  and  wall  seem  to  float  in 
a  pink  radiance.  Great  clouds  of  grey 
smoke  ascend  from  the  building,  and  are 
tinged  with  pale  rose-colour  as  they  float 
above  it.  The  air  is  so  absolutely  still  that 
the  clouds  hang  there  motionless,  taking 
new  shapes  and  fresh  shadows  as  the 
coloured  light  beneath  them  shifts  and 
quivers.  To  me  those  clouds  of  smoke  are 
very  precious,  partly  redeeming  the  spec- 
tacle from  a  certain  trivial  prettiness  which 
jars  on  all  my  feeling  about  the  wondrous 
ruin.  But  this  is  only  my  private  senti-  j 
ment,  and  I  keep  it  to  myself. 

Then,  after  the  pink  light  has  burned  its 
time,  the  fire  changes  its  hue  to  green — a 
vivid  and  yet  delicate  green,  like  sunlights 
seen  through  shallow  sea-water.  Then 
comes  a  parti- coloured  illumination,  violet 
and  green  together.  Simultaneously  the 
vast  arches  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino, 
precisely  in  front  of  me,  are  lighted  up. 
Red,  green,  and  white  fires  burn  within 
their  vaulted  recesses.  The  Italian  tri- 
colour !  The  colours  of  a  united  kingdom 
of  Italy — of  a  king  who  reigns  with  a 
parliament  in  the  city  of  the  Ccesars,  and 
holds  his  court  in  the  palace  of  the  popes ! 

Then  brightness  streams  from  the  noble 
arches  of  Titus  and  Constantino.  A  white 
electric  light  bums  high  upon  the  tower  of 
the  Capitol.  The  beautiful  columns  in  the 
Forum,  sole  survivors  of  a  grove  of  marble 
shafts  crowned  with  delicate  carven  foliage, 
are  revealed  in  a  glare  of  blue  brilliancy. 
The  crowd  far  away  below  me  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  within  the  Coliseum,  and 
all  along  the  line  of  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
claps  its  hands,  as  children  clap  at  a 
Christmas  fairy  show.     Doubtless  their  an- 
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cestors  so  rejoiced  in  the  glitter  of  imperial 
pageants.  The  great  amphitheatre  was  to 
them  no  more  than  the  local  habitation  of 
"holiday"  in  all  its  forms.  But  to  ns,  it  is 
something  more.  It  is  hoary  with  the 
over-growth  of  marvellons  centuries,  and 
sad  with  the  iuefiable  sadness  of  the  past, 
since  the  days  when  the  pnrple-robed 
CsBsar,  and  the  painted  Roman  dames,  and 
the  hard-handed,  rough-voiced  populace 
sat  and  watched  barbaric  shows,  with  bar- 
baric enjoyment.  However,  this  again  is 
my  own  private  sentiment,  and  again  I 
keep  it  to  mysel£ 

All  at  once,  and  for  the  final  display, 
there  bursts  from  the  Coliseum  a  deep, 
angry,  crimson  glare.  You  look  into  the 
mighty  arches,  tier  upon  tier,  and  see  a 
glowing  heart  of  fire  in  each.  The  smoke 
clouds  rise  slowly  and  hang  lurid  and  me- 
nacing above  the  staring  multitude.  Fuller 
and  hotter  and  more  intense  glows  the 
awful  crimson  on  ip^all  and  piUar,  and  but- 
tress and  crumbling  stairway.  Strange 
&,ntastic  shadows  are  cast  upon  the  vaults 
of  the  Basilica,  which  seem  to  rock  and 
bow  under  the  light  of  the  red  flames.  The 
shadows  move,  and  pass,  and  gesticulate 
weirdly.  They  might  be  beckoning  shapes 
upon  the  "  Stygian  shore."  For  a  brief 
moment  yet  we  see  amphitheatre,  and  ba- 
silica, and  temple  fludied  with  intensest 
crimson — awful,  infernjfl.  Theu  the  light 
wanes  and  goes.  A  hush  seems  to  drop 
from  the  sky  with  the  darkness.  The  crowd 
disperses,  melts,  disappears  like  a  dream.  I 
pass  between  the  laurel  hedges,  and  among 
the  faint  dew- wet  roses,  to  the  steps  that 
lead  down  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the 
Via  Sacra.  When  I  reach  them,  the  place 
16  nearly  deserted,  and  I  walk  homeward 
with  echoing  footsteps  through  the  ancient 
streets. 

It  has  chimed  ten  of  the  night  from 
belfry  and  tower.  Ten  o'clock  of  a  moonlit 
May  night  in  Rome!  "Who  can  stay  in- 
doors bounded  by  four  walls  and  a  painted 
ceiling,  when  the  wide  spaces  of  piazza 
and  garden,  and  the  canopy  of  an  Italian 
sky  are  only  waiting  to  be  enjoyed  ?  Let 
us  go  down  through  the  ways  checkered 
with  white  light  and  black  shadow,  to 
where  the  Coliseum  dreams  in  the  moon- 
shine. There  are  no  coloured  fires  now, 
no  gaping  crowds,  no  royal  cortege  with  its 
attendant  military  band  to  crash  away  the 
poetic  softness  of  the  hour,  and  drown  the 
nightingales. 

Our  road  lies  first  through,  the  wide  Bar- 


berini-square,  where  Bernini's  Triton  blows 
up,  from  his  conch- shell,  a  shower  of  spray 
which  sparkles  and  places  merrily.  Anon 
we  come  to  the  Acqua  Trevi,  grateful  to 
eye  and  ear,  with  its  abundant  cascades  of 
cool  water  flinging  themselves  lavishly  into 
the  wide  basin  beneath.  Rome  is  the  city 
of  fountains.  They  bubble,  and  splash,  and 
shower  themselves  on  to  the  parched  etones 
at  every  turn,  to  the  infinite  refreshment 
of  mind  and  body  —  both  apt  to  prow 
somewhat  languid  under  this  sonthern 
There  are  loungers  abroad,  stroliiog 


sun. 


through  the  long  Corso.  And  the  light 
breeze  carries  the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
smoke  of  ci^^s  hither  and  thither.  Bat 
the  loungers  do  not  extend  their  stroll  into 
less  frequented  quarters  of  tbe  city.  Of  all 
creatures  your  town-bred  Italian  is  sureJj 
the  most  gregarious.  We  soon  hayethe 
streets  almost  to  ourselves.  We  y^ioder 
through  many  a  quaint  winding  ^^ 
scarcely  wider  than  an  alley,  yet  fladKdby 
towering  palaces  each  big  enough  to  hold  a 
regiment.  Every  noif^  and  then  we  emerge 
on  to  a  piazaa^  with  a  stray  dog  for  the  sole 
oocupant  of  its  wide  pavement,  and  the 
never-failing  fountain  whispering  to  itseh' 
in  the  midst.  Do  you  see  those  Conntbi&ii 
columns  built  into  the  whitewashed  wall 
of  the  convent  yonder?  And  the  arch 
above  the  fruiterer's  shop,  where  a  yellow 
oil  lamp  is  blinking  behmd  the  half-closed 
shutters,  is  of  solid  brickwork,  suck  as  the 
ancifflit  Latins  piled  up  in  grim  strength, 
flinging  a  stem  challenge  to  destroying 
Time. 

Now  as  we  turn  down,  tiiis  deserted 
street,  the  mountain  of  the  Coliseum  heaTes 
into  sight,  with  one  great  shoulder  spectral 
pale  in  the  moonlight,  and  cavernoiu 
shadows  brooding  over  all  the  rest ! 

But  oome  within;   stand  on  tiie  great 
plain   of  the  arena,   and  look  up.    Tier 
after  tier  of  arch  and  corridor  rises  with 
that  exquisite  curve  which  is  none  the  Jess 
graceful  because  it  is  bo  vast.     Blue  spaces 
of  sky  are  framed  in  the  archways  lik^ 
lapis-la«uli  set  in  ruaaet  gold.     Here  and  ^ 
there  they  are  gemmed  with  a  star.   A  j 
yellow  torch  goes  flickering  up  among  th« 
galleries.      Some  strangers  are  climbing  ^ 
the  summit  with  a  guide.     A  black  bat 
flutters  wildly  to  and  fro  from  the  dark- 
ness to  the  silvery  light.    One  might  fen<7 
that  grotesque   form    enclosed  a  restles 
spirit   from   the  nether  world.     It  tf  so 
noiseless,  and  so  vague,  and  moves  so  n- 
pidly,   and  seemingly  without  an  aim?  ^ 
though  chased  by  an  unseen  power  that 
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will  not  let  it  rest.  But  this  swift- winged 
tbing^  seems  to  ODhance  by  contrast  the 
large  peace  which  wraps  the  place  in  moon- 
light and  silence.  Peace  shines  whitely 
upon  the  iron  cross  that  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  huge  cij^cla  Peace  and  silence  hold 
under  their  spell  the  shadowy  corridors, 
which  are  deeply  black  when  lo(^ed  at 
from  the  light,  but  when  you  enter  them 
seem  filled  only  with  a  soft  brown  gloom 
ihroQgh  which  yon  see  the  massive  blocks 
of  masonry  in  their  immovable  strength. 
A  light  breeze  from  the  Campagna  makes 
the  little  grasses  shiver  and  tremble  at 
the  foot  of  the  iron  cross.  I  seem  to  my- 
self as  frsul  and  as  ephemeral  as  they,  when 
Hookup  at  the  sublime  stmotore  which 
rises  in  the  blue  air,  majestic  as  if  Nature's 
mighty  hand  had  moulded  it,  as  she  moulds 
the  eternal  hills. 

Whence  ?  Whither  ?  The  old,  old  ques- 
tion,  the  riddle  of  humanity,  seems  to 
iiaant  one  more  pei*sistently  here  than  else- 
where. The  jMbthos  of  the  past,  of  the  for- 
gotten millions  who  have  trod  this  earth, 
fills  the  heart  even  to  aching.  And  yet, 
it  is  80  beautLfid !  •  The  sense  of  our  own 
ragne  yearning  compassion  lifts  the  spirit 
to  think  of  a  compassion  wiser,  tenderer, 
more  enduring  than  our  blind  sympathy ; 
an  Infinite  Compassion.  Chink,  chink, 
chink,  the  nightingale  preludes  with  that 
silver  sound  I  love  before  bursting  into 
Ml-throated  song.  She  is  singing  amoiag 
the  rose-trees  and  the  laurel  beside  the 
house  of  Tiberius  on  the  Palatine  yonder. 
The  moon  climbs  higher  into  the  star- 
strewn  heaven,  and  pours  her  soft  radiance 
downward  in  ever  fuller  glory. 

Do  you  like  this  illumination  better  than 

the  glare  of    green   and   crimson  which 

'  startled  the  darkness  here  on  the  festival  of 

I  Bomulus  ?     I  have  only  painted  both  pic- 

I  tores  as  it  wae  given  to  me  to  see  them. 
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Queen  Victoria  is  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster,  and  has  on  some  occasions  chosen 
to  designate  herself  by  that  title,  instead 
of  adopting  the  more  regal  appellation.  It 
takes  us  back  a  very  long  way  into  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  discover  the 
ongin  of  this  connexion.  We  must  rub 
Tip  onr  Hume  and ,  Smollett,  or — much 
niore  captivating  —  turn  to  our  Shake- 
speare, to  obtain  right  notions  on  the 
subject.  We  learn  that  there  was  an  Earl 
of  Lancaster  created  about  the  middle  of 


the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  person  of  the 
second  son  of  Henry  the  Third ;  that  the 
title  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  death  of 
one  of  the  holders  some  generation  or  two 
later;  that  it  was  again  bestowed  on  a 
royal  prince ;  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  title  was  raised 
from  earl  to  duke.  The  famous  John 
of  Gaunt  married  the  heiress  of  this 
duke,  received  the  dukedom  himself  in 
course  of  time,  improved  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  enlarged  the  castle,  established 
the  courts  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lan- 
caster^  and  was  but  little  lower  than  the 
king  in  dignity  and  splendour ;  so  strong, 
indeed,  did  these  dukes  of  the  nortii 
bectune,  that  one  of  them  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  as  Henry  tho  Fourth. 
We  ought  to  remember*  enough  of  our 
schoolboy  lessons  to  be  aware  that  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
hous^  of  York  and  Lancaster  (bearing 
some  such  mutual  relation  in  England  as 
the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Orleans  in 
France)  had  many  sanguinary  struggles, 
collectively  known  as  the  Wars  of  the, 
Roses ;  and  that  these  terrible  scenes  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  marriage  of  the 
head  of  the  house  of  York  with  the  heiress 
of  the  Lancasters  or  (to  use  the  surname) 
Plantagenets. 

In  reality,  subject  to  a  few  disturbing 
turmoils,  all  our  sovereigns  have  borne  the 
title  of  Duke  (or  Duchess)  of  Lancaster, 
since  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  Henry 
the  Fourth,  four  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago.  Laa&caster,  or  Lancashire,  is  one  of 
three  counties  in  England  which  have  the 
distinction  of  being  counties-palatine.  The 
word  palatine  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived 'from  palace  ;  but  the  meaning  of 
it  in  !Pngland  is,  that  the  chief  personage 
in  the  county  haa  a  certain  range  of  judi- 
cial authority  within  its  bo  undoes,  apart 
from  that  held  by  the  Crown.  In  the 
county  of  Durham,  the  bishop  for  many 
generations  held  this  lofty  power ;  but  in 
modem  times  the  palatinate  functions  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Crown.  Other 
counties  in  England  had  in  olden  days 
an  analogous  kind  of  regime,  abrogated  in 
more  recent  times.  In  the  palatine  aspect 
of  the  counties,  the  present  Queen  is  Prin- 
cess of  Durham  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  Earl  of  Chester. 
In  order  that  this  last-named  title  may  not 
fall  into  abeyance  when  there  is  no  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being 
becomes  Earl  (or  Countess)  of  Chester. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  counties  of  Dur- 
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ham  and  Chester  havo  nearly  gone  out  of 
sight;  those  of  Lancaster  are  still  cariona 
and  interesting,  as  the  reader  will  soon  see. 

The  jadiciu  powers  of  the  dnchy  are 
chiefly  exercised  in  controtliag  the  estates, 
rents,  and  revenues  belongint;  to  it;  bnt 
the  array  of  officials  is  nevertielesB  rather 
formidable,  seeing  that  we  find  among  them 
a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  council, 
an  attorney-general,  a  solicitor-general,  an 
anditor,  a  coroner,  a  qneen's  seijeant^  a 
qneen'a  connsel,  a  record  clerk,  a  solicitor, 
and  the  Bherifis  of  the  cotmty.  Most  of 
these  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Chan- 
cery Coart  of  the  Dnchy,  which  has  equity 
jnrisdiction  witbin  the  sfaire.  There  is  an 
office  of  the  dnchy  in  London — a  near 
neighbonr,  we  may  add,  of  All  the  Year 
Round. 

When  onr  present  sovereign  came  to  the 
throne,   thirty-six   years   ago,   an   Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed '  confirming  her  in 
the  ownership  of   the  rights,   privileges, 
and  revenues  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster; 
bnt,  at  the  same  lime,  requiring  that  Par- 
liament should  be  anpnally  famished  with 
an  acconnt  of  the  receipts  and  expenditare. 
In  reality,  the  ownership  is  vested  in  the 
state,    or  nation;  bnt  it  is  conferred  on 
the  sovereign  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
revennes  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  regal 
allowance.     Let  na   see  what  the  capital 
acconnt  tells  us  for  the  year  1872.     There 
was  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  to 
start  with,    invested    at  interest  in    the 
government  funds.      To  this   was   added 
about  fourteen  thousand  pounds  during  the 
year,  for  various  matters  connected  with 
the  conveyancing  and  legal  maaipniation 
of  the  estates  of  the  dnchy,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are   in  London, 
The  dnchy  received,   during  the  year,  a 
good   round   sum  of  about  ten  thousand 
ponnds  from  the   Hetropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  "  foreshore  on  the  Thames,  and 
water-rights  of  the  Savoy  estat    "     "" 
there  were  receipts  for  "  grants 
land,    foreshore,   tolls,    rights  ( 
kinds  and  in  various  localities. 
were  added  other  suma  for  "  ei 
meut  of  copyholds  and  eitingui 
quit  rents" — very   dry   snhjecti 
doubt  interesting  to  the  parties 
One  clergyman  paid    eleven  p 
permission  to  carry  a  sewer  throi 
land  at  Harrogate ;  while  the  tn 
deceased  Mr.  Thompson  paid  a 
than  a  hundred  pounds  for  an 
ment  on    duchy  land   at    Salft 
outlay  on  capital,  in  the  s         ' 
prised    items    which    the 


landed  estates  are  familiar  ■vi&,  sacli  u  I  ' 
building,  rebuilding,  restoring,  repairing, 
draining,  and  the  L'ke.  The  luttaDce-sheet 
showed  that  the  duchy  waa  richer  bj 
many  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  &t  ' 
year  than  at  the  beginning,  so  far  as  ) 
regarded  capital. 

But  the  revenna  account  contained  (Ik 
most  curious  items,  illustrating  the  two- 
fold characteristics  of  a  landed  estate  and 
a  judicial  jurisdiction.  Rents  and  profiu 
of  "  conrts"  brought  in  aboat  thirty  thon- 
sand  pounds.  Then  there  were  royalties, 
reservations  of  dues,  and  rents  of  mines , 
and  quarries,  good  tor  another  sevenlefn ; 
thousand.  Next  came  the  "prodnce  d' 
escheats,  devolutions,  and  forfeitaree ;"  u 
annuity  receive«l  from  the  state  for  the 
"  surrender  of  the  dntJes  of  prisage  mi 
bnClerage ;"  receipts  on  account  of  wood  i 
Dales,  and  other  items,  making  up  a  nm  , 
total  of  about  seventy  thousand  ^pmdf-  '  j 
If  the  reader  does  not  know  what  isiMut  !  | 
by  escheats  and  devolntione,  prisogo  nii  |  j 
butlerage,  be'  is  in  the  same  predicament  ,\ 
as  most  persona  who  are  not  actually  cm- 1 
cemed  in  the  dealings  with  real  propertt.  \  ■ 
Welt,  then,  how  does  the  money  go,  thit  i 
aiinual  revenue  of  the  dnchy  ?  The  £w  ] 
payment  is  a  good  round  sum  to  the  sovp-  j 
reign,  forty  thousand  pounds  "to  tif  . 
keeper  of  Her  Majesty'sprivypursoforBer 
Majesty's  use."  The  chancellor  of  Itf 
dnchy  gets  seventeen  hundred  pounds— 
a  smart  payment  for  very  easy  duties-, 
salaries  and  allowances  of  the  outer  prin- 
cipa,l  officers,  and  of  receivers,  agent', 
bailifis,  stewards,  &c.,  make  a  great  M(  j 
in  six  thousand  more ;  the  superannoatii^n 
allowanceB,  donations  to  charities,  «>i 
eleemosynary  annuities,  run  away  filli  ; 
three  or  four  thousand.  One  item,  of 
somewhat  over  a  hundred  pounds,  exciter 
one's  curiosity ;  it  is  "  disbursements  (ei- 
elusive  of  keepers'  salaries)  made  hy  titc  I 
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the  palace  to  a  fraternity  of  monks,  who, 
probably  wanting    money   rather  than   a 
palace,    effected  a  sale  to   the    queen  of 
Henry  the  Third,  through  whom  it  passed 
to  John  of  Gaunt.     After  varied  fortunes 
and  some  neglect,  Henry  the  Seventh  built 
a  hospital  there ;  Charles  the  Second,  some 
generations  later,  added  a  chapel ;  and  the 
precinct  became  a  nest  for  rogues   and 
vagabonds,  who  misused  the  privileges  of 
sanctuary  which  pertained  to  it.     The  spot 
occupied  hy  the  original  palace  and  gardens 
is  still   known  hy  the  short  name  of  the 
Savoy ;   the  land  belongs  to  the  Queen,  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster;  the  chapel  also  is 
her  property ;  she  appoints  the  incumhent 
aud  pays  his  stipend;  and  for  some  pur- 
poses the   structure    serves  as  a  parish 
chnrch.     The  precinct  has  hronght  a  hand- 
some snm  of  money  to  the  royal  duchess 
recently,  by  the  sale  of  a  strip  of  mud,  or 
foreshore,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board   of 
Works  for  the  Thames  Embankment. 

We  will  now  transfer  our  attention  to 
another  county-palatine. 

It  is  known  to  many  readers,  though  not 
to  all,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hke  his 
royal  mother,  is  the  chief  personage  in  a 
particular  county,  the  revenues  of  which 
are  a  part  of  the  annual  allowance  sanc- 
tioned by  the  nation.     The  Queen  has  the 
cmolaments  just  enumerated,  because  she 
is   Duchess  of  Lancaster;  the  prince  de- 
rives large  revenues  from  Cornwall,  because 
the    beir  to  the  throne  is  duke  of  that 
connty.     This  state  of  things  came  on  by 
degrees,  and  had  a  curious  origin.     Corn- 
wall being  the  most  famous  tin-mining  dis- 
trict in  England,  there  have  long  existed 
special  laws  and  customs  relating  to  it, 
known  by  the  name  of  Stannary  (from  the 
Latin  name  for  tin).     When  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  was  presented  by  the  sovereign 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  as  a  sort  of 
private  .estate,  the  prince  was  also  made 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries — a  sort  of  httle 
king  over  the  tin  mines  and  tin  miners. 
The  present  was  a  munificent  one,  for  it 
included  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  tin  that 
might  be  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
county.     As  matters  have  turned  out,  gold 
and  silver  are  found  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity to  be  worthy  of  much  note ;  but  the  tin 
is  very  valnable. 

By  degrees,  the  land  in  Cornwall  has 
become  the  property  of  various  owners,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  only  one  among 
several ;  and  the  tin-mining  companies 
make  bargains  with  the  landowners  for  the 
right  of  breaking  open  the  surface  jsrround 
and    digging   down  to   the   metalliferous 


veins  beneath.  To  the  prince  in  his  capa- 
city of  duke,  the  tinners  stand  in  a  peculiar 
relation.  He  is  their  metal  owner,  and 
afterwards  their  judge  or  magistrate.  In 
his  contracts  with  them,  he  permits  them 
to  dig  within  a  certain  prescribed  area,  and 
to  go  as  far  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  as  they  like.  He  does  not  claim  the 
tin ;  he  does  not  employ  the  tinners  to  dig 
for  him;  nor  does  he  charge  them  an 
annual  rental.  His  share  of  the  proceeds 
is  a  royalty  or  percentage,  not  paid  in  the 
form  of  tin,  but  in  cash.  The  separate 
mining  properties  are  called  tin  bounds; 
and  the  Stajinary  Court,  in  which  the  duke 
exercises  judicial  powers,  settles  all  matters 
relating  to  the  boundaries  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  tin  companies.  One- 
fifleenth  of  the  gross  produce  is  a  frequent 
proportion  set  apart  as  royalty  to  the  lord 
of  the  soil ;  but  sometimes  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  ore  :  seeing  that, 
if  the  ore  is  very  rich,  the  adventurers  will 
be  all  the  more  eager  to  obtain  mining 
rights  than  if  it  were  poor ;  and  this  eager- 
ness will  be  a  measure  of  the  royalty 
offered. 

The  relation  which  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales  bears  to  the  duchy  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
former  ages.  The  duchy  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  sovereign,  by  whom  it  is 
conferred  on  his  or  her  eldest  son ;  and  if 
there  is  no  son  at  all,  the  revenues  go  to 
the  sovereign.  There  have,  through  various 
causes,  been  but  few  Princes  of  Wales  in 
the  last  three  hundred  years:  leaving 
lengthened  periods  during  which  the  king 
or  queen  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Early  in  the  present 
reign,  a  special  statute  made  many  reforms 
in  the  duchy,  calculated  to  increase  the 
revenues,  and  at  the  same  time  to  interfere 
less  with  the  tin  trade  than  the  former  system 
had  done.  Some  of  the  rights  were  taken 
over  by  the  state ;  a  small  tax  was  imposed 
on  tinners;  and  an  annuity  of  seventeen 
thousand  a  year  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  Heu  of  certain  fees  and 
royalties,  which  that  tax  superseded.  The 
present  Qaeen  enjoyed  the  revenues  until 
the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  when  they 
were  made  over  to  the  royal  infant  in  his 
capacity  as  Dake  of  Cornwall.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  minority  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  father,  the  late  Prince  ' 
Consort,  acted  as  his  representative,  as 
chief  steward  of  the  duchy  and  lord 
warden  of  the  Stannaries.  Admirably  was 
this  parental  duty  fulfilled ;  not  only  was 
the  seventeen  thousand  a  year  prudently 
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invested,  bat  the  other  revenues  of  the 
ducliy  were  placed  upon  an  improved 
footing.  The  prince-duke,  besides  bein^ 
a  tin  proprietor,  is  an  owner  of  lands, 
forests,  and  buildings,  and  a  lessor ;  it  was 
bj  the  drainage  of  land  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  rent  under  leases  that  the  improve- 
ment of  revenues  of  the  duchy  was  chiefly 
brought  about. 

Let  us  see  what  a  Blue-book  tells  us 
concerning  the  affairs  of  this  said  duchy  in 
the  year  1872.  What  the  real  or  landed 
estate  is  worth  is  not  stated ;  but  the 
funded  property  amounted  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  the 
interest  on  which  was  a  pleasant  plum  in 
the  ducal  pudding.  The  items  which  made 
up  the  total  of  receipts  during  the  year, 
under  the  head  of  capital,  were  much  the 
same  in  character  as  those  we  have  had 
to  notice  in  connexion  with  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster :  bearing  relation  to  the  sale  of 
portions  of  land  and  manorial  rights.  Sales 
of  chief  rents,  i^es  of  rents  of  assize,  sales 
of  small  estates,  farms,  foreshores  (muddy 
margins  of  shore  between  higb-water  and 
low- water  mark?),  sales  of  portions  of 
river-beds,  sales  of  cottages  and  gardens, 
enfranchisements,  and  so  forth.  That 
which  is  more  immediately  interesting, 
however,  is  the  balance  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  account  for  one  year.  The 
"  rents  and  profits  of  courte''  amounted  to ' 
the  acceptable  sum  of  fifty  odd  thousand 
pounds ;  royalties  of  coal  mines  and 
quarries  were  good  for  another  eight  thou- 
sand ;  these  and  some  smaller  items,  with 
the  annuity  received  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  tin  dues,  teld  up  to  a  tetal  of 
about  ninety  thousand  pounds.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  aggregate  amount  went  te 
the  prince-duke  himself.  Much  of  the 
remainder  found  ite  way  inte  the  pockets 
of  the  numerous  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  duchy,  under  the  headings 
of  salaries,  wages,  superannuation  allow- 
ances, <&c.,  including  "  travelling  expenses 
and  entertainment  of  duchy  tenante  on 
rent  days*' — rather  a  pleasant  incident  in 
rent  paying,  which  we  poor  outeiders  are 
seldom  able  to  enjoy.  The  range  of  officials 
is  quite  formidable :  Lord  warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  vice-warden  of  courts,  at- 
torney-general, solicitor-geneTal,  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  secretary  and  keeper  of 
records,  auditor,  assistant  secretary,  sur- 
veyor-general, receiver,  mineral  inspector, 
ranger  and  master  forester,  constable  of 
Launceston  Castle,  and  numerous  minor 
lights,  the  aggregate  salaries  of  whom 
amount  to  a  very  respectable  sum.     The 


apparent  incongraity  in  the  duties  ami 
designations  arises  from  the  fact  tkt; 
some  of  the  officials  manage  the  revenues, 
while  others  exercise  the  peculiar  judicial 
functions  of  tiie  duchy. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  mentioi], 
that  the  emoluments  derived  by  Her 
Majesty  and  the  heiiwapparent  from  the 
two  duohies  are  not  really  additions  to  tlie 
royal  incomes;  they  are  component  parts, 
the  amount  of  which  determines  the  amoant 
paid  by  the  nation  in  other  ways. 

Itather  a  ctrrious  affair  took  place  abour 
a  dozen  years  ago^the  winding-up  of  i  j 
long  series  of  disputes  between  the  two . 
greatest  personages  in  the  realm.  Nomi- 
nally, the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  long  at  loggerheads ;  reallj,  the 
fight  was  between  the  land  revenue  of  the 
Orown  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The 
matter  arose  thus.  The  sovereign  is  owDer 
of  nearly  all  the  foreshore  of  onr  coasts,  j 
and  also  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  within  a  fe^ 
miles  of  tbe  coast.  But  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  fore- 
shore and  sea-bed  adjacent  to  that  comity : 
and  as  flome  tin  mines  have  been  driven, 
not  merely  under  the  dry  land,  but  also 
under  the  foreshore,  and  in  one  or  U'^ 
cases  under  the  actual  sea  itself,  a  questioTi 
arose  as  to  whom  this  strip  of  tin  ore  be- 
longed, seeing  that  none  of  the  ancient 
charters  and  grante  rendered  the  matter 
quite  clear.  The  claimants,  always  du^ 
agreeing,  gave  the  matter  up  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  learned  judge.  He  pored  over 
the  statutes  and  charters  for  a  year  or  two. 
and  then  made  his  award.  He  decidc^i 
that  the  submarine  minerals  belong  to  the 
Queen;  while  those  beneath  the  foreshon, 
estuaries,  and  rivers  (of  Cornwall,  and  a 
part  of  Devonshire  which  belongs  to  the 
duchy),  are  the  property  of  the  prince- 
duke.  The  Queen  got  the  worst  of  the  de- 
cision ;  the  access  to  the  minerals  under  the 
actual  bed  of  the  sea  being  ohriouslj 
difficult. 

NO    ALTERNATIVE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  *'DBKI6  00100;"  &C 
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CHAPTER  I.   TAB  HOUSE  AT  THE  CORNEB. 

DiLLSBOROUGH,  in  Hampshire  (two  hour? 
from  Paddington),  had  been  suffering  for  a 
long  time  from  a  social  calm  and  monoton} 
that  had  been  very  sweet  to  some  of  tnt' 
elder  people,  and  very  bitter  to  the  mnjon^v 
of  the  young  ones.  According  to  the  dict^ 
of  those  who  should  have  known  hcsi- 
namely,    the     oldest   'inhabitants  —  ^i'''" 
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borongb-on-the-Leeth  contained  within  it- 
self all   the   elements   of  innocent    enjoy- 
ment.    But,  according  to  th«   verdict  of 
the    more    exacting    younger   spirits,   the 
supply  of  the  enjoyment  was  very  inade- 
qxiate  to  the  demand. 
>        It   was  the  small    market-town  of  an 
^   essentially  agricultural  district,  and,  as  is 
generally  found  to  be  the  case  in  such  a 
centre,  its  inhabitants  of  the  middle-class 
were  not  given  to  change.     As  the  rich 
formers   of    the   neighbourhood    died   off, 
their  widows   and   unmarried    daughters 
came  to    dwell   in   Dillsborough — looking 
.    upon  it,  from  their  experience  of  its  giddy 
\\    delights    on   market-days,   as  a   cheerful, 
\\   but  t^  safe  section  of  the  wicked  world 
in  wbieh  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of 
ibmr  unprotected  days.     But  about  these 
ij    gentle   invaders    there  was    no    novelty. 
!i    They  had  always  been   regarded  as  the 
j    fringe,  so  to  say,  of  the  mantle  of  intense 
I    respectability  which  hung  over  the  little 
market-town.     They  were  known — even  to 
the   utmost   farthing    of    their  respective 
incomes.     There  was  no  room  for  surmise 
or  speculation    about  them.      They  were 
very  welcome,  and  thoroughly  uninterest- 
ing.    The  rector  had  inherited  the  living 
from  his  fether.     The  doctors  and  lawyers 
had  inherited  their  practices  from  fathers, 
or  uncles,   or  familiar  friends  who  knew 
all  about  them.     And  so  in  Dillsborough 
J    social  conjecture   seemed  ^out  to  die  a 
natural  death  from  want  of  healthy  exer- 
cise, when  the  house  at  the  comer  of  the 
High-street  was  taken  by  utter  strangers 
j    of  the  name  of  Devenish. 
|\       The  house  at  the  comer  had  never  borne 
any  other  name  than  this.     From  genera- 
tion to   generation  it  had  been  occupied 
by  divers  well-dowered  widows  from  the 
neighbourhood,  all  bearing  different  names, 
and  none  of  them  presumptuous  enough  to 
give  one  of   those  names,  or  indeed  any 
name  at  all,  to  the  house  at  the  corner.  Un- 
fortunately for  its  landlord,  there  had  been 
no  bereaved  woman  ready  to  step  into  it 
since  the  death  of  its  last  occupant  four 
years   ago.     And  all  young  Dillsborough 
rejoiced  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  farmers  had  been   so  low,  when   the 
Devenishes  came  to  look  for  a  house,  and 
found  the  house  at  the  comer  the  only  one 
suited  to  their  requirements. 

A  pleasant,  comfortable,  old  red-brick 
house  it  was,  looking  stiff,  and  narrow, 
and  uniraposing  enough  from  the  street, 
but  spacious,  and  roomy,  and  convenient 
to  a  degree  that  satisfied  every  house- 
wife's   heart   within ;     and    behind    it    a 


sweet,   old-fashioned,    high-walled   garden 
stretched  away  to  the  fields  and  meadows 
that   bordered  the  Leeth  —  a  house   that 
conferred  on  its  occapants  the  dearly  prized 
dignity  of  visiting  all  the  best  people  in 
Dillsborough,   and  of  having  a  high  pew 
all  to  themselves  in  church,  and  of  having 
their    custom    eagerly   solicited   by  rival 
but<5hers  and  bakers,  and  of  having  their 
tea  and  supper  parties  recorded  in  a  kindly 
and   encouraging   way    in    the    "Town's 
Doings"  columns  of  the  Dillsborough  Mer- 
cury.    The  feeling  was  strong  throughout 
the  town  that  the  Devenishes  ought  to  be 
very  well  authenticated  indeed,  to  justify 
them  in  entering  into  full  possession  of  all 
these  privileges.     And  as  yet,  though  they 
had  occupied  the  house  at  the  corner  three 
whole  days,  nobody  knew  who  they  were, 
or  from  whence  they  came.  Devenish  was  a 
very  good  name,  but,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
there   are    Devenishes    and   Devenishes ! 
Mrs.   Greyling,  the  sensible  and  amiable 
wife   of    Dillsborough  *8    chief    physician, 
brought  all  her  powers  of  investigation  and 
discernment  to  bear  on  the  subject.     She 
even  promised  several  of  her  friends  that 
the  next  time  she  "  ran  up  to  London"  she 
would  borrow  her   cousin's  Peerage  and 
Landed  Grentry.     But  whether  she  forgot 
it,  or  the  books  were  already  lent,  is  not 
known.     At  any  rate,    Dillsborough  was 
never   enlightened  as   to   the   Devenishes 
through  the  medium  of   either  of  these 
interesting  works. 

The  new  people,  together  with  a  van- 
load  of  furniture,  had  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  a  strong  feeling  had  at  once 
prevailed  that  "  for  their  own  sakes  it 
really  would  have  looked  better  if  they 
had  come  in  by  daylight."'  No  one  who 
knew  anything  about  it  could  suppose  for 
an  instant  that  one  van  could  contain 
furniture  enough  for  that  large  house  ; 
and  as  Dillsborough  was  so  justly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  quantity,  it  would  have  been 
as  well  if  the  Devenishes  had  suffered  its 
quality  to  be  seen  at  once.  "Besides,"  as 
Mrs.  Greyling  observed,  *'  midnight  flittings 
never  looked  well."  It  was  three  hours 
earlier  than  the  time  named  in  her  sweep- 
ing assertion.  But,  as  all  her  neighbours 
said,  this  uncompromisingly  just  woman 
never  minced  matters,  and  always  called  a 
spade  a  spade. 

For  three  days  Mrs.  Greyling  neglected 
her  domestic  duties,  and  kept  a  keen  and 
wary  eye  on  the  house  at  the  corner.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day  she  renounced 
her    post     of    observation     with    wrath. 
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During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  outside 
shutters  of  the  windows  fkcing  the  street 
had  never  once  been  taken  down.  None  of 
the  new  people  had  shown  themselves  even 
on  the  threshold  of  their  door,  and  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart  she  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  after  all  her  praiseworthy 
efforts  she  knew  as  little  about  the  De- 
yenishes  as  did  the  rest  of  Dillsborough. 

But  all  things  come  to  those  who  can 
wait.  A  sight  greeted  her  eyes  the  next 
morning  that  was  better  to  her  than  the 
broad  golden  beams  of  the  warm  June  sun ; 
better  than  the  trembling  masses  of  flower- 
laden  boughs  of  banksia  rose,  that  the  light 
breeze  bent  down  before  her  window ;  better 
than  the  firagrance  of  her  highly  successful 
first  efforts  in  box-planted  giant  mignonette 
— the  sight,  namely,  of  wide  open,  muslin- 
draperied  windows  opposite,  out  of  one  of 
which  looked  a  young,  strange  face. 

A  face  that  was  partially  framed  by  a  lot 
of  loosely-arranged,  flmffy,  bronzed,  brown 
hair.  A  face  in  which  a  pair  of  weary- 
looking  hazel  eyes  were  deeply  set  under 
dark,  clearly-defined  brows.  A  face  that 
was  too  nervously  mobile  for  beauty,  but 
that  one  looked  at  again  and  again  as  it 
changed  from  grave  to  gay,  from  domineer- 
ing to  penitential,  from  pleading  to  pretty 
imperiousness.  A  face  that  would  tell  its 
owner's  story  all  too  plainly  for  her  welfare. 
A  face  that  could  most  surely  win  many  to 
hate,  and  some  to  love  her,  in  either  case 
very  far  from  wisely,  and  in  either  case 
very  much  too  well. 

A  face  that  was  rapidly,  succinctly,  and 
satisfactorily  summed  up  and  described  by 
Mrs.  Greyling. 

"  Nothing  to  talk  about  one  way  or  the 
other ;  that's  one  comfort  in  a  place  like 
this,  where  young  men  are  so  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  anything  new ;  darker  by  a  shade 
than  any  of  my  girls*— though  their  careless- 
ness about  sunburn  is  enough  to  make  one 
marvel  that  any  one  can  undertake  the 
'duties  of  a  mother,  I*m  sure." 

By  this  time  the  face  was  withdrawn 
from  the  window  opposite,  and  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling  had  time  to  devote  her  attention  to 
what  had  been  its  surroundings. 

"  Plain  book- muslin  curtains,  cheap  and 
tasty !  Well,  I'd  sacrifice  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  pattern  on  coming  into  a  strange 
place ;  as  I  have  often  told  Doctor  Grey- 
ling,  economy  is  not  economy  when  it's 
practised  in  the  teeth  of  the  High-street, 
as  one  may  say."  Then  Mrs.  Greyling  went 
on  moralisiug  on  this  evidence  of  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  her  opposite 
neighbours,    until  her  husband   came    in 


from  his  early  round  and  her  daughters 
came  down  to  breakfast. 

"  I  think  we  might  call  there  to-day, 
they  seem  to  be  settled  in  ?"  Miss  Grey- 
ling  suggested  to  her  mamma,  as  she 
glanced  across  to  the  airily-draped  win- 
dows of  the  house  at  the  comer. 

"  And  it  would  be  only  kind  to  let  them 
feel  at  once  that  we  don't  mean  to  be  stif 
with  them,"  Mrs.  Greyling  repHed,  with 
ready  zest ;  "  besides,  I  feel  that  I  onght 
to  be  able  to  say  something  about  them  to 
Mrs.  Powers  to-day,  if  she  is  good  enough , 
to  inquire."  \ 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  turned  inside  out ;, 
by  that  old  woman,  to-day  ?"  Doctor  Grey- 
ling asked,  with  a  slight  grim  smile.  His 
words  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  were  not 
many.  But  he  generally  made  his  mark 
with  those  he  did  utter. 

"  We  are   going  to  a  garden-party  at 
the  Court  this  afternoon,"  Mrs.   Greyling  | 
answered,  as  majestically  as  a  woman  m  \ 
answer  when  sne  is  conscious    that  her 
husband  is  laughing  at  her ;  '*  and  when 
dear  Mrs.  Powers  is  good  enough  to  ex- 
press interest  in  any  of  the  DiUsborongh  i 
people  I'm  delighted  to         " 

"  Stick  up  to  her,  and  gratify  her 
curiosity,"  Doctor  Greyling  interposed  with 
a  laugh.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  yon 
know  whom  you're  serving;  it's  not yonr 
neighbour,  I'll  be  sworn.  Mrs.  Powers 
never  cared  to  hear  anything  kind  of  any 
other  human  being  yet;  and  it's  not 
Mammon,  for  she's  as  mean  an  old  witch 
as  ever  preferred  borrowing  horses  to  pay- 
ing for  her  own  legitimate  broomstick ;  so, 
as  I  say,  I  hope  you  know  what  you're 
about." 

Doctor  Greyling  pleased  with  his  br^t 
fast,  pleased  with  the  way  he  had  pnt  the 
remarks  which  had  silenced  his  wife, 
pleased  with  himself  for  having  uttered  hi^ 
protest  against  the  queen-regnant  of  i^^ 
Court,  went  away  and  about  his  business  as 
he  finished  his  sentence.  And  as  be  sbnt 
the  door  Mrs.  Greyling  was  mistress  of  tie 
situation  again  in  a  moment. 

"Your  father  is  so  short-sighted;  he 
will  not  see  what  a  very  different  position 
we  occupy  in  Mrs.  Powers's  estimation  to 
that  held  by  any  one  else  in  DiUsborougb. 

"  Well,"  one  of  the  younger  girls  re- 
sponded, discontentedly,  "  I  hope  the  posi- 
tion will  be  pleasanter  when  Claude  Powers 
comes  home  ;  it's  dull  enough  now  to  vat^^ 
me  feel  with  papa,  that  we  pay  too  bign  a 
price  for  it." 

"  My  dear  Agnes,  we  may  not  hope  ^ 
reap  the  same  day  we  sow,"  Mrs.  Grej"°^ 
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remonstrated,  pionsly.  "Moreover,"  she 
went  on,  with  what  was  very  cloying  sweet- 
ness to  Agnes,  "  why  should  we  expect,  or 
even  hope  for  a  reward,  when  we  are  only 
doing  our  neighbourly  duty  to  a  poor  old 
lady  who  would  often  be  very  solitary  but 
for  us  ?" 

"  Now,  mamma,  don't  !'*  Agnes  cried  out, 

with  a  hearty  horror  of  humbug  that  she 

alone  possessed  in  the  feminine  portion  of 

the  (jreyling  household  ;  "  if  Mm.  Powers 

were  poor  and  powerless,  sixty  and  selfish, 

I'd  say  go  and  do  your  neighbourly  duty 

by  her,  lighten  her  solitude  as   well   as 

we  can ;  but  as  it  is,  do  we  go  there  with- 

cmt  a  hope  for  a  reward?  don  t  we  all  count 

the  weeks  that  must  creep  away  before 

Claude  comes  honie  ?  would  you  let  any  one 

elselimt  that  our  heels  arc  too  high,  or 

declare  that  onr  dresses  are  too  low  ?  It's 

ail  done  with  the  fibpe  of  the  reward  of  her 

good  word  for  us  to  Claude,  and  papa  is 

qiiite  right,  qaite  right ;  we're  not  serving 

for  any  satisfactory  end." 

"  Aggy  is  so  eloquent  against  being  civil  to 
poor  Mrs.  Po'v^ers  that  she  may  just  as  well 
stay  at  home  this  afternoon,"  the  eldest  Miss 
Orejling  put  in  with  a  laugh,  that  had  equal 
portions  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  it.  There 
v^  a  certain  amount  of  human  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  idea  that  on 
this  occasion  she  would  not  be  eclipsed  by 
her  prettier  sister.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  human  humiliation  in  the  idea 
that  it  was  patent  to  every  one  that  her 
prettier  sister  had  no  desire  to  eclipse  her. 

In  her  hearts  of  hearts  Mrs.  Greyling 
loved  her  frank-tongued  fair-faced  youngest 
daughter  the  best  of  all,  although  Agnes 
^^  the  only  one  who  ever  dared  to  try 
^d  strip  the  social  mask  off.  So  now  by 
^7  of  compensating  Agnes  for  the  glories 
wiu'ch  it  was  deemed  she  should  relinquish, 
the  mother  said : 

**  Well,  if  Aggy  agrees,  I  will ;  and,  as 
the  others  will  be  busy  about  their  muslins 
and  laces,  dear,  you  may  as  well  go  with 
^e,  and  call  on  our  new  neighbours ;  if  we 
don't  go  to-day,  they'll  be  very  reasonably 
wondering  at  our  inattention." 

If  Mrs.  Gh:eyling  could  only  have  known 
how  thoroughly  unappreciative  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  were  to -the 
honour  of  an  early  call  from  her,  she  would 
for  a  certainty  have  resigned  her  friendly 
intention  of  paying  it  this  day.  But  the 
iincanny  gift  of  "  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us"  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  her. 
Could  she  have  imagined  the  very  mediocre 
person  she  was  in  the  eyes  and  estimation 


of  the  Devenishes,  she  would,  in  her  own 
graphic  and  terse  vernacular,  "have  let 
them  alone." 

Three  days  of  chaos  and  cruel  un- 
certainty as  to  the  whereabouts  of  every 
single  thing  that  was  needful  at  the  in- 
stant— three  days  of  the  hubbub  and  con- 
fusion, of  the  anxiety  as  to  the  integrity 
of  the  few  inanimate  things  one  may  have 
permitted  oneself  the  foolish  luxury  of 
caring  for — three  days  of  the  dire  discom- 
fort that  must  have  been  endured  by 
every  British  householder  who  has  suffered 
himself  to  "be  moved"  from  one  place  of 
residence  to  another,  were  over,  and  the 
Devenishes  were  ready  to  see,  and  be  seen 
by,  Dillsborough. 

*To  do  them  justice,  they  were  su- 
premely indifferent  about  either  exhibition 
being  made.  They  had  not  the  fidntest 
interest  in  seeing  the  people,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  the  people  could 
have  any  interest  in  seeing  them — utter 
strangers,  without  pretence,  letters  of  in- 
troduction, or  claims  of  any  kind,  as  they 
were.  They  were  merely  resting  in  this 
halting'-place ;  it  mattered  little  .to  them 
whether  doves  bearing  olive-branches,  or 
birds  of  prey,  hovered  around  their  tem- 
porary dwelling. 

But  this  is  a  frame  of  mind  that  does 
not  exist  for  the  regular  residents  of  a 
place  like  Dillsborough.  That  is  to  say, 
it  exists  as  does  murder,  arson,  and  the 
like.  But  peaceful  people,  of  well-regu- 
lated minds,  do  not  desire  to  pass  their  time 
in  the  contemplation  of  crime.  Therefore 
Dillsborough  gave  the  Devenishes  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt,  and  believed  thoroughly 
that  the  Devenishes  were  panting  for  a 
place  among  them;  were  sighing  to  be  seen 
and  approved  by  them;  were  ready  to  be 
recognised  by  them  at  any  pnce. 

Now  it  would  only  have  been  right  and 
proper,  wise  and  well,  that  the  Devenishes 
should  have  been  all  these  things.  They 
were  strangers  in  the  land,  therefore  the 
impression  that  they  were  pretenders,  not 
to  say  impostors,  was  a  natural  one.  In 
order  to  have  at  once  dispelled  this  im- 
pression, it  behoved  them  to  bow  their 
heads,  and  trail  themselves  in  the  dust. 

But  odd  as  it  appeared  to  all  Dillsborough, 
the  Devenishes  were  dead  to  the  many  ad- 
vantages that  might  have  accrued  to  them 
if  they  had  behaved  differently,  and  were 
very  little  anxious  for  recognition. 

The  whole  family  were  down  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  garden,  the  end  that  was 
nearest  to  the  sluggish,  silent  Leeth,  on 
this  the  fourth  day  of  their  sojourn  amongst 
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a   strange    people,    basking  in   the    sun, 
silently  enjoying  the  heat  and  the  quiet. 

A  depressed,  delicate-looking  man,  of 
about  fifty,  was  seated  in  one  end  of  the 
gnarled  and  elaborately-knotted  garden- 
chair  that  had  been  turned  and  varnished 
to  represent  rusticity.  He  had  the  Dills- 
borough  Mercury  in  his  hand,  and  was 
reading  local  details  with  a  weary,  fretful 
expression  of  face,  that  was  at  once  con- 
temptible and  pitiful.  At  any  rate,  it 
seemed  to  strike  the  younger  of  the  girls 
(who  were  sitting  on  the  grass  in  froni  of 
the  bench)  in  this  light,  for  she  exclaimed, 
after  glancing  up  at  him  impatiently  several 
times  : 

"  Papa,  shall  I  go  down  to  the  station 
and  see  if  I  can  get  you  a  London  paper  ?'* 

"  The  station's  at  least  a  mile  off.  Wliaft 
nonsense  you  talk,  Harty,*'  he  answered, 
peevishly,  and  she  flashed  a  little  as^ie 
sprang  to  her  feet,  saying^: 

^  I'd  rather  walk  a  mile,  or  a  dooen 
miles  for  that  matter,  thaoi  see  yon  look  as 
if  that  paper  were  printed  and  published  on 
purpose  to  bore  and  disappoint  yon;.*' 

'^  AH  papers  are  pretty  much  alike  to 
me  now  in  that  respect^"  he  said,  and 
the  plaintive  rcpi-oachful  frctfulnesa  of  his 
tone  touched  his  wife,  a  sad-eyed,  sweet- 
faced  woman,  to  tear»  and  verbal  tender- 
ness at  once. 

"  My  dear  Edward,  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
my  fault  that  you  feel  this,"  she  murmored, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
bending  a  face  that  was  still  fair,  and  full 
now  of  most  loving  solicitude,  towards 
him.  The  girl  who  had  risen  op  stood 
watching  the  scene;  and  there  was  sym* 
pathy  and  admiration  for  her  mot  Lei  ex- 
pressed in  each  shade  of  feeling  fm  it 
flickered  across  her  face.  How  quickly 
the  expression  changed  to  one  of  angry 
contempt  again  as  l^Ir.  Devenish  spoke  can 
hardly  be  described* 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  must  confess  that 
you  don't  succeed  very  well  in  beguiling  a 
man  from  thoughts  of  his  maseries  and 
misfortunes,"  he  said,  languidly,  "but,  I 
don't  complain;  don't  think  that  I  com- 
plain. When  a  man  has  been  crushed 
down  by  a  long  course  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, he  ceases  to  complain." 

Mrs.  Dovenish  shook  her  head  and 
sighed.  Fi'om  bitter  experience  she  knew 
that  suffering  from  a  long  course  of  in- 
justice does  crush  the  heart  down,  to  a 
level  from  whence  complaint  is  never 
heard.  But  the  girl  he  had,  called  Harty 
promptly  answered  th6  reproach  he  had 
not  even  decently  veiled  by  .saying : 


"  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
complain  of  mamma  ;  that  would  be  grosser 
cruelty  and  injustice  thkn  even  you " 

*'  Harty,  Harty !"  her  mother  and  elder 
sister  interrupted,  pleadingly.  While  Mr. 
Devenish  took  advanti^  of  the  pause  she 
made,  to  say  with  the  smile  of  a  captious 
martyr : 

"  Harty  ought  to  do  well  in  life ;  she's 
a  true  woman— always  ready  to  smite  the 
^bUeo,  always  ready  to  surrender  the  hind- 
most to  the  devil." 

"My  dear  Edward!"  Mrfr.  Devenish 
protested  feebly^  as  he-  ceased  speaking; 
and  there  wa»  snob  intenae  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  man  in  those  three  simple 
wordsi  or  rather  in  ihe  manner  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  such  intense  sympatbj 
for  him^.  and  so  very  little  for  her  daughter, 
that  tlie  girl's  face  flushed  with  a  skip 
pain  thftit  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

As-  she  turned  away  to  conceal  ihm^ 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  garden  towards 
the  house,  the  eldear  girl  looked  np  a^i 
joined  in  the  conversation  for  the  first  time. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"be  tolerant  to  Harty;  dc«u't  think  that 
she  doesn't  love  yon,  and  feolc  as  mdign^Tii 
for  you  as  we  do.     Be  tolerant  to  Hartj.' 

She  was  but  a  younger  edition  of  her 
mother,  a  young,  fair,  sweet-^faced,  cooing- 
voiced  woman,  and  her  mother's  eves 
beamed  gratefully  on  her  as  she  waved  tie 
olive-branch.  But  Mr.  Deveadsh  took  it 
for  granted  in  a  way  that  specially  belonged 
to  him,  and  threw  a  tone  of  almost  loit^y 
magnanicnity  into  his  reply. 

"You're    very    good,    veiy  good  and 
generous  aboui)  your  sister,  'M.vihel,  mj  dtiw, 
and  I  like  it  in  you,  I  assure  yon  I  like  it  jd 
you ;  but  when  you  ask  me  to  be  tolerant 
to  Harty,  you  talk  nonsense,  mere  feminmt' 
trash.     Harty  is  a  young  lady  who  does 
not  require  toleration  from  any  one ;  •'^''f 
is  every  tiling  to   berself ;    she  is  satif^m^^ 
with  her  own.  line   of    country,   and  ^^ 
matters  litths   to    her   whether  she  rides 
roughly  over  any  one  else   or  not    ^J  j 
opinion  is  of  no  vcdue,  I'm  aware  of  that, 
but  I'll  venture  to  say  that  Harty  will  i.f|  ! 
on  in  life;  her  sensibilities  will  never siamt  , 
in  her  way."  '  / 

There   was    no    answering    this.     1?^ 
invalid    having    delivered    himself   ^^  !^ 
wrapped  an  old  military  cloak  moreckjf  .^ 
round  him,  as  if  Harty  were  ^^P'^^^^y 
him  in  the  guise  of  an  ea^  wind.  ^ 
mother  tried  not  to  feel  wretched^  tried  do 
to  cry,  tried  not  to  let  the  evil  thoog^ 
enter  in  that  this  man  by  her  side  was 
trifle  selfish  and  spiteful— and  bv  rc^soi^ 
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f  all  these  simultaneons  trials  was  ren- 
.^ered  speechless.     While  as  for  Mabel,  she 
^at   watching  through  an   open   doorway, 
^hc     sunbeams   dancing    on    the   sluggish 
surface  of  the  Leeth,  wondering  whether 
^'  dear  papa"  would  erer  get  up  his  spirits 
sufficiently  for  them  to  have  ^vater-picnics— 
speculating  as  to  whether  dear  Harty  would 
!  h&re  any  heart  for  the  same-T-and  hoping, 
j  finally,  that  the  gentle  mother,  who  never 
I  complainGd,  whatever  happened,  had  not 
f  fiaflPered  muck  in  the  late  wordy  war. 
f      Meanwhile,  the  young  offender,  the  girl 
f  ^vith  the  passional  face,  whom  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling  had  summed  up  as  *'  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous,'' bad  gone  back  to  the  house  alone. 
Sbe  had  passed  through  the  court-yard  afnd 
kitchen  (juickly,  bat  the  two  secrvants  (iiliey 
were  beginning  to  find   it  dull  at  Dills- 
herough)  had  been  mercif^Uy  given  time 
to  observe  that  her  eyes  were  sparkling^ 
that  her  mouth  was  quivering,  and  that 
her  coh>ur  was  high.     ''!N£i3s  Harty  was 
iu  one   of  her  tantrums  again  !*'  tliey  de- 
clared  one  to   the  other;  ''she  wouldn't 
he  trod  down  like  the  others/'     And  they 
went  about  their  work  with  hghter  hearts, 
for  tbery  adored  Miss  Harty,  and  detighted 
in  her*   rebelhon  i^ainfit  a  master  whom 
they  disliked. 

Mai^j  went  on  into  the  drawing-room 
aad   jrestored  herself  to  good  tempersXiAd 
lii^bt-lieartedness  bv  undertaking  acui  cany- 
iug  out  the  task  of  ro-arraaging  the  room. 
A    man     who  is  always  an  invalid  and 
always  at  home,  and  who  has  the  fi»e  use 
of  his  limbs,  is  natorally  a  being  who  is 
sadly  subvezsive  of  the  tidiness  and  neat- 
n^s  which  women  l&e  to  sed  reigning  in 
ta^r  special  territory.     Thorefbre   Hariy 
liad  a  good  deal  to  do  in  clearing  away 
^It.   Devendsh's    wraps    and    i^ppers,  in 
folding  up  Mr.  Devenish's  scattered  papers, 
and  in  generally  coasing  the  room  to  pre- 
sent sach   an  appearance    as    i^uld   be 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Devenish's  tired  eyes  when 
he  should  presently  come  in. 

"  Poor  papa !"  the  giri  said,  gently,  when 
she  had  given  the  magic  touches.  '^  I  wish 
I  could  help  them  to  do  more  to  make  him 
happy ;  but  I'm  more  and  more  glad  every 
day  I  live  that  he's  not  my  father." 

Presently  she  put  herself  on  a  long,  low 
box,  which  she  had  cleverly  covered  with 
a  huge  tiger-skin  in  order  to  conceal  its 
native  dead  deformity,  and  took  up  a  book, 
aud  still,  for  all  that  the  book  was  an 
interesting  one,  gave  some  half  glances 
through  the  window  at  the  bright  summer 
light  that  was  reigning  in  the  street. 

*^  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  done  with 
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loving  anything  very  much,"  Harty  mut- 
tered to  herself.  "  Years  ago  I'd  have 
learnt  every  bit  about  this  place  before  I'd 
been  in  it  four  days.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
get  not  to  care  for  anything  !" 

Then  (she  was  only  three-and- twenty), 
for  all  her  openly-avowed  philosophy  of 
indifference,  she  leant  her  head  back 
against  the  window-sash  and  marvelled  a 
little  as  to  "  where  the  winding  road  that 
stretched  away  from  the  comer  led  ?"  and 
where  the  congregation  came  from  to  fill 
the  handsome  large  church  that  stood  in 
the  heart  of  the  town. 

And  while  she  was  thus  employed,  Mrs. 
Grey  ling  was  announced,  and  Harty  felt 
that  an  end  had  oome  to  the  peace fhl  mys- 
tery of  their  life  at  Dillsborough. 

"  Welcome  to  Billsbosongh."  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling  hod  oome  fraught  with  the  determi- 
nation of  being  grand;  but  something 
uu definable  in  the  manner  of  the  girl  who 
advanced  to  meet  her  caused  her  to  be 
bland  instead. 

"  Welcome  to  Dillsborough ;  I  am  sure 
I  am  speaking  to  Miss  Devenish." 

'*  Papa  and  mamma  are  in  the  garden ; 
I'll  send  for  them,"  Harty  said.  And  by 
the  time  she  had  sent  for  them,  and  had 
greeted  Agnes  Greyling,  and  found  a  seat 
for  Mrs.  Greyling  that  suited  that  lady's 
purpose  of  viewing  and  valuing  "  the  be- 
longings of  the  new  people" — ^by  the  time 
all  these  things  were  done,  the  moment 
had  passed  fi)r  diBpelUng  the  illusion  as  to 
her  being  a  Miss  Devenish.  *^  It  would 
involve  a  statement,"  Harty  thought,  **  rf  I 
told  her  my  name  is  CarUsle;  and  I  should 
be  in  the  middle  of  it  when  the  others  came 
in,  and  papa  would  twist  it  int.o  farther 
evidence  of  my  being  ashamed  of  him." 

Therefore,  instead  of  explaining  that  she 
and  her  sisterwere  Mrs.  Devenish's  daugh- 
ters by  a  former  marriage,  and  had  no  right 
to  the  name  whidi  had  been  a  household 
word  in  Dillsborough  for  the  last  week, 
Harriet  Carlide  sat  and  listened  to  Mrs^ 
Greyling's  exposition  of  her  own  motives 
in  calling  so  soon  on  the  ncfw- comers,  until 
the  rest  of  the  &xnily  came  in. 

They  were  polite,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
family  were  pleasant.  But,  to  her  intense 
chagrin,  Mrs.  Greyling  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  not  specially 
gratified,  much  less  elated,  at  this  early 
proof  of  her  intention  of  being  on  neigh- 
bourly terms  with  them.  It  was  only  when 
she  mentioned  the  magic  name  of  the  pre- 
sent mistress  of  the  Court  that  they  be- 
trayed the  faintest  interest  in  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  come  to  dwell. 
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'*  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  and  tell  yon 
mncb  more  about  our  Dillsborough  life  to- 
day," she  said,  "presently,  "for  my  two 
elder  daughters  and  I  are  going  to  a 
garden-party  at  the  Court ;  a  most  delight- 
ful place — quite  the  place  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  oldest  family  in  Hampshire.  I 
shall  mention  your  arrival  to  Mrs.  Powers 
to-day,  and  I'm  sure  I  shall  hope  to  meet 
your  young  ladies  at  the  Court  frequently." 

There  was  a  shght,  scarcely  perceptible 
movement  on  the  part  of  each  one  of  her 
listeners  that  made  her  feel  sure  that  she 
had  arrested  their  attention,  aroused  their 
interest,  and  gained  their  consideration 
at  last.  Over  Mrs.  Devenish's  fieiir,  gentle 
face  the  colour  crept  like  a  rosy  veil. 
Mabel  paused  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
a  speech  she  was  making  to  Miss  Grey- 
ling,  and  looked  at  Harty  with  sudden 
gravity.  Harty  herself  turned  her  &yce  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out  resolutely. 
Only  Mr.  Devenish  spoke. 

"  Powers !  is  there  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Powers  Hving  here  ?" 

"  Tes,  indeed,  a  very  charming  family 
too ;  at  least  there  is  only  one  member  of 
it  resident  here  at  present.  Mrs.  Powers, 
my  friend,  lives  at  the  Court.  She  is 
the  aunt  of  the  owner  of  the  place.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  his  return,  though, 
some  time  this  summer,  and  then  Dills- 
borough  will  hardly  know  itself,  there  will 
be  so  much  going  on ;  depend  upon  it  I 
will  introduce  you  as  soon  as  possible."  And 
as  she  said  this  in  a  tone  of  aiiy  patronage 
Mrs.  Greyling  rose  up  to  take  her  leave. 

**  And  the  owner  of  the  Court,  who  is 
he  ?  —  what  is  he  ?"  Mr.  Devenish  per- 
sisted, with  querulous  curiosity,  and  Mrs. 
Greyling  expanded  still  more  under  the 
balmy  influence  of  the  belief  that  she  was 
"  thoroughly  impressing  these  people." 

"  He  is  nothing  now — no  profession^  I 
mean.  Before  his  father's  death  he  was 
in  the  army;  but  when  old  Mr.  Powers 
died,  Claude  (his  name  is  Claude,  lovely 
name  isn't  it  ?)  left  the  service ;  good-bye ; 
we  are  rather  late,  and  Mrs.  Powers  always 
relies  on  us  to  help  to  entertain  the  other 
guests.  I  hope  our  young  people  will  be 
very  friendly ;  good-bye." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  the  guests'  departure. 
Mrs.  Devenish  and  her  eldest  daughter 
were  anxiously  watching  the  fiice  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  who  was  uttering  "  ah's" 
and  other  exclamations  expressive  of  pity 


for  himself.  Harty  had  returned  to  her 
post  at  the  window,  and  stood  with  her 
back  resolutely  turned  to  the  room.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  wearifully  long  miDute 
Mr.  Devenish  addressed  her. 

"  I'm  perfectly  aware  that  you  don't  ac- 
knowledge  any  claim  on  my  part  to  your 
confidence,  Harty,   but  for  your  mother's 
sake  you  might  have  saved  me  from  walk-*, 
ing  into  this  net." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked, 
slowly  turning  round  ai^d  facing  him;  and 
her  mother  and  sister,  watching  her  in  fear, 
saw  that  all  softness  had  vanished  from 
her  face. 

"  I  mean  that  yon  might  have  given 
me  the  option  of  avoiding  Claude  Powek" 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  come 
if  I  had  known  that  my  eyes  would  bfet 
light  on  him  or  his  ?"  she  cried  oat  pas- 
sionately; "do  you  ihink  all  feeing  has 
been  crushed  out  of  me  P  Do  you  U 
that  my  heart  has  turned  to  stone,  aiuimy 
nature  to  utter  meanness " 

"  Now  don't  be  melodramatic,  pray,"  be 
interrupted,  waving  one  slender-fingered 
invalid's  hand  at  her ;  "  but  just  answer  m; 
simple  question.  I  suppose,  my  dear,  jon'il 
not  question  my  right  to  ask  your  daughter 
one  simple  question  ?" 

"  Question  your  right,  oh,  Edward!' 
poor  Mrs.  Devenish  whimpered.  She  bad 
hoped  for  peace  in  this  remote  place,  and 
her  hope  was  proved  vain  already.  Vain  as 
every  other  hope  had  proved  in  her  dis- 
appointed life. 

"  I'll  swear  it  if  yon  Hke,"  Harty  cried, 
springing  to  the  table  with  a  boand  that 
made  Mr.  Devenish  jump.  "I  was  as 
ignorant  (until  that  woman  told  ns)  of 
Claude's  having  any  interest  in  this  place 
as  my  mother  was,  as  you  were  yourself. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  yonr  de- 
voted lover  never  mentioned  the  name  of  bis 
family  place  to  you?"  Mr.  Devenish  asked, 
with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  You  know  he  mentioned  the  Court  to 
me  and  to  you,  dozens  of  times,"  she  said, 
eagerly ;  "  but  how  was  I  to  divine  any 
more  than  you  could  that  it  wa*  near  Dilis- 
borough  ?  Dillsborough  !  whoever  heard  of 
the  hateful  place."  .  „ 

"  And  we  can't  afford  to  move  again, 
Mrs.  Devenish  sobbed,  "  and  you'll  have  to 
meet  him,  my  poor  Harty." 

"  And  he  may  betray  me,  and  poiso" 
my  existence  more  than  it  is  already,'  ^^' 
Devenish  muttered,  reproachfully 
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Sho  looied  at 


»ie  cnrioosly. 

"  It  ia  as  well,  paJr^s.  Be  m  yo^ 
uQcle'e  landlord — for  gmat  p«rt  of  the 
farm.  JJ«t,  yoo  aire  not  etjoala,  Diikc. 
Tour  poBxtiona  are  widely  diferent.  Ton 
cannot  oKSOCKte  with  him  an  fiiir  t«mis. 
It  is  iiot  for  me  to  jndge  him,  or  to  speak 

disreBpoctfally  of  him.      He  is "  a' 

heaitfited. 

"  A  nobleman,"  IsKid,  nlher  Uttei^. 

"Tw.  And  yon  are — my  son.  These 
ean  be  noibing  in  common  between  you." 

"Yon  know  him,  motfcer?" 

"I  Inre  not  seen  him  for  many  yeus." 
And  she  added  after  a  panse,  "Ineverwiah 
to  see  him  more.  Duke,"  she  went  on, 
resting  her  hand  softly  on  my  shoulder, 
' "  Iiord'Orerbary  iii  nodiing' — can  be  noUiing 
loyon.     Avoid  him." 

"  H«  will  do  me  barM,  yon  think  P" 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  boy."  She  kissed 
.me  tendeiiy ;  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  He  must  not  come  between  ns,  Duke. 
He  most  never  part  ns;  promise  me  be 
shall  not."     I  was  amased  at  her  sodden 


"  Indeed,  I  don't  wish  to  see  his  faoe 

She  wrtmg  my  band, 

Bosetta's  name  w«e  on  my  tongae.  It 
was  on  her  aocount,  I  knew,  that  I  had 
turned  against  Lord  Overbnry.  For  other- 
wise, Barely,  I  knd  received  but  kindness 
at  his  hands.  Uistaken  kindness,  it  nright 
be;  yet  well  intraitioned;  could  I  doubt  it? 

1  longed  to  speak  of  Rosetta,  with  a 
boy's  garmlousness  and  fond  cravingfor 
,  sytnpatliy.  It  wonld  have  so  eased  my 
heart  to  have  totd  Bomethiug  of  what  was 
troubling  it,  and  to  have  given  words  to  the 
vague  suspioions  and  pains,  regrets  and 
yearnings  tiiat  were  tossing  and  burning 
within  me.  They  wonld  have  been  more 
easily  endured,  it  seemed  to  mo,  conld  I  have 
given  them  shape  and  some  definite  sub- 
stance by  speaking  of  them,  I  covld  not. 
Hosetta  [  a  rope-£ncer  !  flying  with  Lord 
Overbuty  ailar  but  a  few  minutes'  speech 
with  him !  How  conld  I  talk  of  saoh  things 
to  my  mother  ?  I  had  hidden  little  from 
her  hitherto;  but  thre  revelation  wonld 
seem  insillting,  monstrons,  outrageons. 
She  would  certainly  fail  to  nnderstand  me, 
wonld  nuRJadge  the  matter  terribly,  flns- 
pect,  rebuke  me  flir  more  than  I  merited. 
She  bad  not  seen  Rosetta.  Perhaps,  she 
eonld  never  be  brought  to  see  her  with  my 
eyes.  She  would  misconceive  her,  think 
of  her  probably  as  Mauleverer,  a  far  more 


ieBMnt  jndge,  had  tbevght  and  a^: 
— HBO,  I  'vould  not  4Jo  it.  BoseMs  «iB 
ireaain  a  ■aaitavt ;  ^t  it  was  hard 
from  mjr  iwoilier  a  thing  tkat  aei 
"vitiil  to  me. 

She  .thought  me  only  AVcrtitigtti^  nod 
BsiwaBriyescited,  probably,  bf  expenesai 
very  new  to  me.  I  led  her  for  aTnomnl, 
in  obedience  to  an  established  rahal  te 
BoTm  TVm,  to  visit  4he  stables  and  vk 
SBtB'diBt  mypDny  bad  been  properljoiEd 
tor.  Whan  I  returned  ahe  had  nb«Jnl 
the  fire,  and  packed  up  iisr  knittii 

I  ikaaght  I  bad  never  before 
loakisg-floflad,  enSMbM,  and  wan.  Bitti 
was  now  past  midnight,  and  she  wu  f* 
'  hsps  tired  out  with  waiting  for  my  reinn 

I  aiept  heavily  for  an  hour  or  two,  iil 
tbcD  found  myBelf  starting  vp,  reatlni  m 
my  bed.  Car  too  wakefnl  for  furtlier  repfw 
I  occupied  myself,  or  was  occupied  in  spiW 
of  myself,  in  going  through,  over  ud  urer 
again,  each  event  of  the  day,  damlDtlie 
most  jniimte  partio^ars.  All  1  bd  »i^ 
'  and  done,  «nd  my  thonghts  and  fe^ 
the  vrtiilt.  All  that  hMd  been  ail  udj 
done  in  my  pmeaoe,  and,  eonj^Aiir^l^j 
the  tboogbta  and  feelings  of  tlnse  I  MJ 
anocnmteted.  And  Rosette,  of 
ga^d  me  tnceasairtiy.  Or  it,  foraiimi 
I  seamed  able  to  banuh  her  ftom  Dijini9i| 
she  was  aoon  iMck  there  again,  to  M 
snbjection  of  aB  lother  meditations, 
beauty,  iter  graceful  gestnres,  her 
her  words,  all  were  present  to  n 
vividly.  And  then  came  the  t«rribletlKi>^ 
of  her 'flight,  of  her  nnworthineK. 

Again  asd  again  I  penuaded  i 
ibat  this  cMdd  not  be ;  that  cruel  inj 
had  been  done  bar ;  that  some  nnfortw»=| 
secideBt,  ci^ble  of  very  san^le  «^J^"■' 
tion,  hod  brooghttiie  most  vnftir  SDHp>w°^ 
npon  her.  Tet  I  had  ever  to  begin  »»" 
tfais'task  of  eolf-'persnasion.  Conld  Ire^ 
the  judgment  of  h«r  fellowa  of  the  b(M<" ' 
What  bad  they  thought  P  Msale^l 
was  no  severe  censor ;  he  bad  beeu  i'''  I 
dined  to  m^e  excuses ;  be  bad  eipn^ 
bimedf  with  reserve ;  yet  conld  I  nvf^J^ ' 
the  oonolusioB  at  which  he  had  sniTW' 
WonH  ke  have  j«ned  Diavolo  in  the  poi*"  i' 
bnt  that  ho  felt  some  oonfidenee  as  to  '"' 
likely  fetwief  Rosetta?  He  had  tnown  b?^ j 
longer  and  bettor,  of  sonrse,  than  I  did,  •'"■  i 
had  seen  her  but  for  a  few  minntes.  -^^^  I 
though  he  bad  talked  of  findingherat  JH 
ford  on  htfi  return,  he  was  clearly  not  l'")'^ 
fnl  on  that  score  ;  he  really  belieTcd— <i'^' 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it^that  sho  hti  A'-l 
with  Lord  Overbttry. 
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I  was  up  early  and  about  the  farm,  for 
I  was  too  ill  at  ease  to  lie  in  my  bed  ;  action 
of  some  kind  seemed  indispensable  to  me. 
I  found  my  uncle  limping  with  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  farm-yard  The  horses  were 
beings  harnessed  for  the  fields. 

'*  Well,  Duke,  so  you  sold   the  lambs 
well,    I  hear,**    he   said  to  me,    cheerily. 
"  Glad  to  see  you  abroad  so  early." 
"  I'm  g'oing  on  to  Reube." 
'*  You'll  find  him  in  the  ten  aqre  bottom, 
jnst  beyond  the  swedes."  \ 

I  hastened  onward,  anxiouA  to  avoid 
<piestioning  about  the  £Biir. 

Reube  was  hard  at  work, pitching  hurdles 
for  the  stock  sheep.     He  had  resamed  his 
every-daj  olothes.  For  him  the  chief  event 
of  the  year  was  over.     Thoughts  of  it  and 
of  the  race^safol  part  he  had  played  in 
ii,  cheered  him  still ;  but  it  was  not  his 
way  to  ivaste  time  in  brooding  over  the 
j»&t.    He  prided  himself  on  what  he  ealled 
bis  ^*  vore-cast."     Probably,  in  his  mind's 
evBj  if  he  possessed  such  an  organ,  he  had 
already  in  view  the  kimJbs  of  next  season, 
ihe  -flocks  of  the  future. 
I  isqiured  of  him  if  he  had  been  over- 
ken     by — ^if  he   had  seen  anything  of 
1.    post- chaise  driven  rapidly  along  the 
.d  from  Bripford,  on  his  way  home? 
'^  !Nbt  tifaat  I  moind,  Measter  Duke.   Bat 
I  ere  w^as  a  nation  zight  of  carts  sad  car- 
riages   on  ihe  road.      Just    about  a    lot 
>f   people.     I  dunno  as  I  ever  saw  more 
>lks   got  together  than  Aere  was  at  fair, 
resteirday.*^  ' 
"  Yon  aaw  nothing  of  Lord  Overbury  ?" 
^''E^es,  T.  saw  un  at  &ir  anighst  the  market- 
plaace,  just  avore  I  started  whome.     '  Well, 
fthepkerd,'    a'  says,    Vhast  zold  lambs  P' 
'i^z,'   I  zajB.      'What  price P'  a'  axes. 
'  Trumnixig !'  I  zaye." 
**  He  was  alone  ?", 
^o,  a'd  a  young  ooman  alongside  uu." 
What  like  was  she,  Beube  ?'* 
I  jxLst   didn't  takp  pertiokler  notice, 
Mcaater  Duke.     *Twam'tfor  the  likes  of  I 
to  be  pryin'  aboot  his  lordship.     A'  seemed 
a    Tuain   sprack    kind  o'   wench,   thoo^. 
Not  from  t^ese  parts,  as  I  knows  on.     I 
caan't  mind  as  I  ever  zeb  eyes  on  heravore, 
or  sbonld  know  her  again  if  I  was  to  see 
her.      There's  always   a  caddJing    lot    of 
women   gets  aboot  fair,  zee,   sir.     Where 
nm  conies  from,  or  where  um  goes  to,  there 
I  caan't  tell'ee.     But  um  hain't  there  for 
mndi  good,  most-like,  I  be  thinking." 
•'  Was  she  tall  or  short  ?" 
*'  There,  I  caan't  zay  as  tohecth  (height) 
nor  colour.     A'  was  young,  I  moind,  and 


<< 


ft 


It. 
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his  lordship  was  laughin'  and  talkin'  just 
as  a'  always  is.  Main  maggotty  a'  zeemed, 
and  dree  parts  vuddled ;  only  'tain't  for  I 
to  be  zaying  zo." 

I  could  gather  nothing  farther  from 
Keube,  and  so  departed,  idly  to  watch  the 
ploughing  in  an  adjoining  field,  my  thoughts 
little  concerned,  however,  in  that  operation.  /( 
I  saw  the  brown  earth  striped  with  lines  of 
a  deeper  brown  as  the  bright  colter  clove 
and  upturned  the  soil.  I  listened  to  the 
ploughmen's  cries  of  direction  to  their 
teams  of  horses  and  oxen.  *'  Ga  oot !" 
"  Coom  hedder  !"  "  There,  right !"  as  the 
obedient  cattle  paced  to  and  fro,  furrowing 
the  land  with  curious  precision.  Bat  the 
while  I  was,  in  truth,  thinking,  dreaming 
of  Boaetta. 

In  the  afternoon,  {^Leading  sofue  vague 
excuse,  I  know  not  what,  I  hurried  out  and 
rode  hard  as  I  could  to  Dripford. 

Compared  with  yesterday,  the  town 
seemed  dead;  its  inhabitants  absent,  or 
looked  in  slumber.  Scarce  a  trace  of  the 
&ir  was  disosmible.  The  market-place 
was  empty;  there  might  almost  have  been 
grass  growing  in  the  streets.  Sheep, 
shepherds,  dogs,  pens,  hurdles,  all  were 
gone.  The  booths,  tents,  shows,  swings, 
and  theatre,  were  no  more  to  be  seen. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  coffee-room 
of  the  King's  Head.  Even  the  barmaids 
were  absent  from  their  post.  A  waiter 
could  not  be  found. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  roused  a  sleepy 
ostler  in  the  stable.  But  I  could  elicit  no 
information  from  him.  He  knew  nothing 
of  Lord  Overbury ;  save  that  he  had  been 
in  the  town  yesterday,  and.  was  not  there 
to-day.  No  post-chaise,  he  asserted,  had 
left  tbe  King's  Head. 

I  could  learn  nothing,  in  fact. 

"  And  the  shows  and  theatres,  when 
will  they  be  here  again  P" 

**  This  time  next  year,  most  like. 

"  And  where  are  they  gone  ?  Where 
are  they  to  be  fonnd  meanwhile  P" 

'^  Lord  knows !"  he  answered. 

It  was  no  affair  of  his.  He  turned  away, 
and  fell  asleep  again  upon  a  truss  of  straw. 


CHAPTER  XIX.   LOST. 

Did  I  love  Rosetta  P  I  fancied  so ;  but 
I  could  not  be  sure.  I  was,  as  she  had 
said,  **  a  mere  boy."  What  did  I  know  of 
love  ?  What,  indeed,  did  I  know  of  any- 
thing? I  had  studied  some  few  books; 
but  of  life  and  the  world  I  had  scarcely 
read  a  page.  I  had  been  reared  in  ab- 
solute retirement.     The  little  village    of 
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Pnrrington  had  been  to  me  a  universe. 
Steepleborongh,  and  now  Dripford,  had 
been  the  furthest  points  of  my  wanderings 
from  home.  The  expedition  to  the  great 
sheep  fair  was  the  most  memorable  event 
in  my  career.  And  it  had  nearly  turned 
my  brain. 

Before  this  how  few  of  my  fellow-men 
I  had  ever  even  seen !  I  could  almost 
count  upon  my  fingers  the  names  of  those 
with  whom  I  had  interchanged  speech.  And 
how  few  women !  My  mother,  Kem,  a  dairy- 
maid or  two,  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  farm  servants  who  worked  in  the  fields 
— there  were  not  many  to  be  added  to  this 
list.  To  b^  sure  there  were  to  be  seen  in 
Purrington  Church  on  Sundays  some  be- 
ribboned  bonnets  and  glaring  shawls  cloth- 
ing the  farmers'  spouses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  apple-cheeked,  sloe-eyed, 
broad-nosed  Miss  Rawsons,  who  sometimes 
came  over  from  .the  Lower  Wick  Farm  at 
Bnlborough  to  our  afternoon  service,  and 
were  thought  by  their  friends,  and  by  them- 
selves, to  be  very  fine-grown,  comely,  and 
attractive  young  women.  With  these  I 
had  certainly  conversed  now  and  then, 
but  not  often,  and  always  without  interest, 
and  upon  indiflferent  topics— chiefly,  per- 
haps, as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
thriving  of  Mr.  Rawson's  crops,  or  the 
condition  of  his  sheep.  I  could  find  little 
else  to  say  to  them.  I  thought  them  good- 
natured  and  lively ;  but  boisterous  and  a 
trifle  vulgar.  My  mother,  I  remember, 
was  always  critical  as  to  their  style  of 
dress,  which  she  judged  unbecoming  and 
extravagant  for  their  position  in  life.  For 
the  Lower  Wick  was  but  a  small  farm ;  Mr. 
RawsoB  was  saR  to  have  been  originally 
a  "pig  jobber,"  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
rough  and  uncultivated  person. 

No.  The  Miss  Rawsons,  for  all  the 
glare  of  their  finery  and  the  flashing  of 
their  round  open  eyes,  were  nothing  to 
me.  But  Rosetta !  She  was  as  a  new  re- 
velation. The  thought  of  her — the  utter- 
ance of  her  name,  audible  but  to  myself 
— sent  a  strange  thrill  through  me — set 
my  heart  beating,  my  cheeks  blushing,  my 
blood  coursing  and  dancing  through  my 
veins  with  most  exciting  rapidity. 

But  if  I  indeed  loved  her  it  was  with  a 
boy's  love :  a  nebulous  poetic  fondness  that 
could  assume  no  distinctness  of  shape  or 
find  certainty  of  expression ;  that  was  yet 
content  with  its  own  vagueness ;  that  did 
not  aspire  to  possession,  but  was  so  largely 
leavened  with  reverence  that  it  craved  only 
for  liberty  to  adore  humbly,  abjectly,  at 


the  feet  of  its  idol.  It  was,  at  this  time, 
my  crowning  wish  to  see  her  again— oil- 
to  see  her,  for  however  brief  a  span,  m 
feed  anew  my  excess  of  admiration.  It  Tvas 
all  foohsh  and  absurd  enough,  very  likely. 
But,  at  least,  my  boyish  passion  was  in. 
stinct  with  a  boy's  purity  and  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice. 

It  was  strange  that  with  all  my  extra- 
vagance on  this  head — and  it  is,  I  think, 
a  sort  of  tribute,  so  £Btr,  to  its  genuine. 
ness  and  integrity — that  I  never  once  ceo- 
cealed  from  myself,  or  strove  to  coned, 
the  wretched  circumstances  attending  qt 
first  meeting  with  Rosetta,  and  markiif 
her  life,  condition,  and  aspect  Asii 
seems  to  me,  I  recognised  folly  all  tb« 
disenchantments,  and  yet  remained  in  spite 
of  them  wholly  enchanted.  I  was  at  onoe 
sane  and  insane.  She  was  to  me  an  angel ; 
and  yet  a  rope-dancer  too.  Sbe  was  ex- 
quisitely beautiful ;  yet  her  cheets  veic 
roughly  stained  with  paint,  ber  dress 
miserable  in  its  tawdriness.  Wko  1 
thought  of  her,  as  I  did  incessantly,  uid 
conjured  up  from  memory  a  vision  of  ^ 
as  I  had  first  seen  her — ^and  this  1  seei^ 
for  ever  doing — she  appeared  to  mei^ 
once  lovely  and  squalid.  While  I  dw* 
upon  her  wondrous  charms  of  glance  m 
expression,  and  form  and  coloor,  1  cm 
yet  note,  not  less  certainly,  ber  soiled 
dancer's  dress;  her  tarnished  sp^^ 
shabby  ribbons,  and  frayed  sandals.  Icoo^ 
admit  that  her  speech  to  me  had  been  abn^ 
even  to  rudeness ;  that  her  manner  h» 
lacked  refinement ;  that  her  life  bad  b^ 
without  doubt  rough  and  wretched  enoTiglJii 
that  her  calling  had  entailed  upon  her  t 
thousand  degradations  that  could  not  \^ 
blemish  her  nature,  and  destroy  herself-^ 
spect.  She  was  probably  uncultivated,  illitfr 
rate;  skilled  in  nothing  but  the  poor  art  sle 

professed;  was  content  to  win  app^^^ 
from  the  most  despicable  of  crowds.  ^^ 
seeing,  knowing  all  this,  I  loved  bar.  ^ 
grace  and  beauty  overcame  and  possess* 
me  absolutely.  I  viewed  her  with  * 
supreme  tenderness  and  pity  that  subduw 
and  absorbed  all  attendant  consideratio^ 
however  forcibly  they  might  be  pres^^^ 
to  me  by  myself  or  by  others.  , 

But,  indeed,  there  was  no  one  to  spca^^^ 
me  about  her,  there  was  no  one  to  whoP 
could  speak.     My  love  was  my  secret,  ^^ 
guessed,  assuredly,  by  its  object,  ^^^ 
myself  alone.     It  was  at  this  period  I  P^ 
duced  my  first  verses;  love  a°^  ^^., 
being  of  course   their  theme  and  bnroe^ 
My  first  verses !     I  content  mjssn 
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recording  the  feet.  I  have  looked  at  them 
since,  years  and  years  after  they  were 
written.  I  read  them  with  amazement. 
Yet,  at  the  time,  how  yeritable  and  sterling 
seemed  their  fervour ! 

I  was  unhappy,  yet,  somehow,  pleased  at 
being  nnhappy,  proud  of  my  passion,  not 
dissatisfied  at  hearing  that  I  looked  pale 
and  worn.  There  was  even  a  sort  of  com- 
fort in  studying  my  image  in  the  glass,  and 
assuring  myself  of  this  fact — ^young  idiot 
that  I  was ! 

I  had  seen  nothing  more  of  Rosetta ;  I 

could  learn  no  tidings  of  her.     I  went  long 

distances,  almost  to  the  foundering  of  my 

pony,  to  various  fairs  and  rural  festivals  in 

the  county,  and  searched  and  inquired  for 

her  in  booths  and  shows  of  all  kinds.     But 

inthont  avail.     Indeed,  while  doing  this  I 

Mi  that  it  was  futile.     She  was  lost  to  me. 

I  should  never  see  her  more. 

Again  and  again  I  visited  the  lodge  of 
Overbury  Hall,  and  cross-questioned  old 
Thacker  as  to  the  proceedings  of  his  lord- 
ship. I  learnt  nothing.  Old  Thacker  could 
tell  me  nothing;  he  had  indeed  nothing 
to  tell.  It  seemed  quite  certain  that  Lord 
Overbury  had  mot  been  near  the  hall  for  a 
long  time  past. 

Once  a  ray  of  hope  did,  for  a  moment, 
illumine  my  despair.  The  time  for  Lock- 
port  races  had  come  round  again.  On  the 
platform  of  a  booth  just  outside  the  course, 
I  felt  assured  that  I  recognised  Mauleverer. 
He  was  parading  round  and  round  in  front 
of  a  travelling  theatre  with  other  per- 
formers variously  dressed.  But  he  no 
longer  played  the  part  of  a  clown.  He 
wore  flowing  robes,  a  majestic  beard;  a 
^selled  crown  circled  his  brows.  He  was 
a  king. 

I  hurriedly  mounted  to  the  platform  and 
spoke  to  him  ;  he  knew  me  at  once.  He 
looked  old  and  dejected  I  thought;  the 
^es  in  his  face  had  deepened  much,  his 
cheeks  were  pendulous,  and  his  voice  had 
lost  its  old  round-toned  quality;  he  now 
Bpoke  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  harsh  husky 
whisper.  He  expressed  great  joy  at  meet- 
^^gme,  wliile  deploring  the  evil  fortune 
that  still  attended  his  professional  exertions. 

"Tm  not  the  man  I  was,"  he  said ;  "but 
still  this  isn't  quite  the  thing,  is  it  ?  for 
nie— for  me  of  all  people !  I  hope  still  for 
setter  days ;  but  I  don't  know — I  grow 
^^'  I  can't  afford  to  wait  much  longer. 
The  tide's  been  too  long  turning.  And  I've 
caught  cold  sitting  on  the  bank  watching 
Jor  change.  It's  my  luck.  My  cough  ? 
Chronic  asthma  they  call  it.    At  times  I  can 


shout  with  the  best  of  them — louder,  and 
to  more  effect.  For  I  was  an  elocutionist,, 
if  there  ever  was  one,  of  the  best  school. 
Then  comes  my  cough  again,  and  I'm — 
as  you  find  me.  So  I'm  cast  for  heavy 
business  now ;  and  I  try  to  make  hoarse- 
ness pass  for  suppressed  emotion.  It's  all 
I  can  do.  Cold,  &om  exposure,  and  per- 
haps want.  Ah,  Master  Duke,  how  often 
I've  thought  of  the  victuals  of  the  Down 
Farm.  All  well  there?  That's  right. 
Real  victuals  they  were.  Yes.  I'm  still 
among  the  boothers.  But  not  clown  now. 
Hush.  Not  a  word  of  that.  It's  not 
generally  known.  Loss  of  dignity  in  our 
profession  is  loss  of  money.  And  loss  of 
money  is  hunger,  and  thirst,  and — asthma. 
You  were  saying " 

I  had  tried  to  interject  a  question  as  to 
Kosetta.     But  I  broke  down. 

"  Diavolo,"  I  said.     "  Where  b  he  ?" 

"  Dead,"  replied  Mauleverer.  "  What  ? 
You've  not  heard  of  it?  It  made  some 
noise  too.  He  was  trying  the  high  jeff — the 
high  rope,  you  know — and  he  wasn't  sober. 
To  do  him  justice  he  seldom  was.  And  he 
fell  heavily.  They  picked  him  up — dead. 
Internal  injuries,  the  doctors  said.  Exit 
Diavolo.  He  was  not  a  nice  man.  Yet 
he  had  been  first-rate  in  bis  own  line ;  an 
inferior  business  when  all's  said ;  but  he 
knew  it  all  thoroughly,  and  could  do  it  all, 
taken  at  his  best,  beyond  any  one  I  ever 
saw  in  that  way  of  life.  You  remember 
meeting  us  that  night  as  we  drove  back  to 
Dripford  ?" 

I  could  now  &irly  inquire  about  Bosetta. 
Mauleverer  shook  his  head- 

*<  From  that  day  to  this,  I've  never  seen 
her,  nor  heard  a  word  of  or  from  her.  I 
thought  she  might  have  written  a  line  to 
Mrs.  Jecker,  who'd  been  kind  to  her ;  but 
she  didn't — women  are  not  grateful  gene- 
rally. Afraid  of  Diavolo  ?  Perhaps  so.  A 
clever  little  gfirl ;  but  there,  she's  gone." 

**  And  you  can't  think  what's  become  of 
her  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  But  where's  the  use  ?  I 
don't  know." 

"  But  you  think  she  went  away 
with " 

"  Don't  you  ?"  he  asked  quickly.  "  But 
it  isn't  our  business,  is  it  ?" 

"  If  I  could  only  find  her,  Mauleverer : 
if  I  could  only  see  her  again !" 

He  was  silent,  looking  at  me  with  a 
curious  blending  of  woader  and  pity. 

"  You're  still  a  young  farmer,"  he  said, 
after  awhile.  Then  he  added,  noting  I 
suppose  my  depressed  air  :  "  Come,  don't 
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i/tm  be  cTiRpfftllen.  Leave  that  to  me 
otbera.  TouVe  liTe  nnd  the  world  beforo 
yoii.  Fortune  hasn't  yetbcen  hard  nponyou. 
Think  how  she's  served  me !  And  I  wm 
yonr  nge,  once.  Make  better  nse  of  yonr 
time  than  I  have  done.  And  never  fret, 
don't.   Thongh  Heaven  knowB  I've  cans 

He  ivmng  my  hand.   He  was  summoned 
to  enter  the  booth  and  take  part  In 
performance.  ■ 

"  Vor  the  tight-rope  girl,  yonll  laugh 
about  her,  Bome  day.     Don't  be  angi 
don't  mean  immediately." 

Laugh  about  Bosetta!  I  waa  aii_ 
He  apologised  profnsely,  and  I  conld  not 
but  be  appeased.  Then  he  drew  me  aside, 
and,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  implored  a  loan. 
I  emptied  my  purBe  into  hia  hand. 

"  Sb&ll  I  pesB  you  into  the  boxes?"  be 
asked.     Poor  Mauleverer ! 

I  quitted  the  race  -  course  hurriedly, 
without  even  waiting  to  see  the  Lockport 
Cup  run  for,  althongh  the  race  for  the 
Lockport  Cup  waa  the  chief  "turfevent 
of  our  country  side.  And  the  favourite, 
indeed,  had  been  trained  within  a  few  miles 
of  PnrringtoD,  and  much  anxiety  prevailed 
thereabout  as  to  hia  success. 

No  wonder  that  when  I  met  Fanner 
Jobliagon  my  way  isipne — he  had  been  to  a 
sale  of  farming  stock  at  Denton — and  oonld 
not  answer  his  qnestion  as  to  the  winner 
of  the  race,  be  thought  "  that  boy  of  Mrs. 
Nightingale's"  atark  mad,  or  a  bom  fool, 
he  conld  cot  quite  decide  which.  So  I 
afterwards  learnt  he  had  expressed  himself 
in  my  regard  to  certain  of  his  neigfabonra, 
who  kindly  made  speed  to  publish  hia 
opinion. 

That  I  was  the  occasion  of  much  per- 
plexity and  distress  to  my  mother  and  my 
nncle  I  could  not  doubt.  They  forebore 
to  qnestion  me;  waiting  probiibly , for  ex- 
planation to  come  from  me.  We  seemed 
all  strangely  silent,  indeed,  at  the  Down 
Farm.  "There  was  division  amongst  t 
a  new  kind.  If  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy 
ever  existed  between  ns,  and  there  were 
times  perhaps  when  this  was  really  the 
case,  it  now  seemed  cnrionsly  increased  and 
intensified.     'JTiey  failed,  as  it  waa  natural 

lugh  they  should  foil,  to  understand  me ; 
how  then  conld  they  sympathise  with  me  P 
There  was  no  Bliort<;omiiig  in  their  kind- 

ts  to  me ; ,  this  perhaps  was  rather  aug- 
mented than  otherwise.  Bat  they  viewed 
p.  somewhat  as  a  patient,  suffei-iiig  from 
some  nndefined  malady,  that  was  alike  be- 
yond  their  skill  to  heal  or  their  power  to 
compr.;hend.  And  they  watched  me ;  aSTec- 


tionately,  and  yet  with  an  anxiety  tli.it  had 
its  elements,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  snspici™ 
and  distrust.  They  watched  me,  the  wlllc 
they  seemed  unconscious  of  so  doing,  or 
busily  sought  to  conceal  the  intentness  e! 
their  regard.  Often  I  cotod  my  nncle's 
cold  inqairing  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  npoc 
me,  while  his  face  wore  a  baffled  and  b^ 
wildered  expression.  Then,  finding  that 
he  was  in  his  turn  observed,  he  would  witli 
a  start  endeavonr  to  concern  himself  n'iih 
some  indifferent  subject,  speaking  at  random 
or  permitting  his  snuff-box  to  engross  bli 
attention.  My  mother,  too,  acrutinised  tne 
not  less  persistently,  saying  little  theirbile. 
Oiice,  however,  having  convinced  tereelf 
that  I  was  really  ill,  she  adjared  mt- 
urgently  to  seek  the  aid  of  Doctor  Tartiia 
of  Steepleborough.  It  was  with  difficniit 
I  could  avoid  submitting  myself  for  cure 
of  my  troubled  heart  to  the  hands  of  thtt 
practitioner,  our  nearest  medical  mu.       I 

My  Mlnre  aa  a  £inner,  too,  became  wrj  i 
apparent.  I  was  conscious  thatinmitlis- 
racter  as  "  the  young  squire,"  I  exhibW 
myself  to  signal  disadvantage.  I  went  to  I 
and  fro,  hither  and  thither,  fuwnt  the  fielJ> 
and  among  the  labouring  people,  but  I 
did  little  more  than  make  manifest  dv 
deficiencies.  I  felt  that  I  knew  nothii,". 
that  I  learned  nothing.  My  nncle  baJ 
reason  enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  me- 
to  charge  me  with  taking  no  interest  io 
my  occupation,  with  neglecting  the  oppor- 
tunities afi'orded  mo  for  improving  mjsdf. 
Tet,  if  he  reproached  me,  it  was  more  bj 
hia  looks  than  hia  words. 

"  You  remember  what  we  had  last  yfar 
in  that  fifteen-acre  field  yonder,  besidu  tlie 
firs  ?"  he  asked  me  one  day,  testing  mo. 

"  Vetches,"  I  answered  at  random. 

"  No,  no,  Duke,  yon  forget,"  he  saii, 
with  a  disappointed  air,  "Barley;  some 
of  the  best  barley  I  ever  sent  to  mirket. 
There  was  none  finer  in  the  whole  conuij. 
It's  in  clover,  now  ;  and  a  very  fine  crop. 
What  do  yon  think  I  ought  to  do  with  it 
for  next  year  ?" 

"  Swedes,"  I  suggested. 

"  No,  no ;  wheat,  and  then  swedes,  per- 
haps, and  then  barley  again ;  that's  ccrna- 
dered  a  very  good  honest  course.  Vasrto 
the  land,  to  the  landlo»d,  and  to  the  fiirnH^' 
It's  what  they  call  the  Norfolk  coursc.Mil 
Norfolk  farming's  thought  highly  of.  i"" 
should  try  and  recollect  these  thiags. 

I  did  try,  yet  somehow  I  failed. 

It  was  a  very  hard  winter  that  yeit,  I 
remember.  The  spring  seemed  J'i^'^ 
coming.     There  had  been  a  long  confm"-  I 
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ance  of  severe  froai;  and  btticg  winds,  with 
heavj  falls  of  snow.  It  was  an  anxions 
time  for  all  onr  formers  and  flock-masters ; 
the  poor  sheep  suffered  severely.  The 
ponds  were  alL  frozen ;  the  roads  were  im- 
passable almost.  Benbe  was^  at  his  folds 
day  and  night.  His  devotion  to  his  dnty, 
to  his  master's  interests^  knew  no  boands; 
he  fought  ag^ainat  the  dements  wit^  ex>- 
cecdmg  gallantry.  The  fainting  ewes  had 
oflentimes  to  be  dng  bodily  ont  of  deep 
snow-drifts ;  the  new- bom  lanoibs'  entered 
upon  life  ander  most  trying  condstioas, 
found  themselves  oocnpants  of  a.  very  hard 
and  bleak  world  indeed.  Death  decsiimated 
the  flock.  Poor  Eenbe  was  in:  despair. 
Oftentimes  I  found  him  stnpping  off  his 
coat  to  wrap  it  round  hoot  infimti  lamiw ; 
shivering  in  his  shirt-siceves  himself^  yet 
content  if  they  could  but  be  kept,  warm 
aod  ahve.  It  was  ladicrons^  perhaps^  yet 
it  was,  in  its  way,  gennine  heronm.  No 
mother  could  have  lavished  more  oaire  and 
tenderness  upon  her  baby  children.  He 
was  content  and  comforted  in  that  his 
pains  and  zeal  were  not  wholly  unavailing ; 
and  he  toqk  pride  in  some  specific  of  his  own 
devising,  composed,  I  think,  of  warm  milk 
and  gin,  with  which  he  freely  dosed  his  own 
ailing  young  charges  in  their  earliest  stages 
of  animation.  We  lost  fewer  lambs  than 
any  of  our  neighbours,  although  that  was 
not  saying  very  much. 

My  uncle  was  gratified  that  I  did  all  in 
Day  power  to  assist  the  shepherd,  that  I 
was  with  him  early  and  late,  relieving  him 
of  some  labour,  and  oftentimes  taking  his 
place  as  night-watcher  by  the  fold.  The 
fact  was  that  I  had  need  of  occupation 
and  excitemeht  of  any  sort;  that  I  slept 
»ut  ill ;  that  it  was  a  relief  and  satisfaction 
ty  he  about  doing  something — anything. 

k  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  frosty 
snnset  lent  a  rosy  flush  to  the  snow-laden 
landscape.  There  stretched  out  before 
^e  a  vast  sea  of  dazzling  white  waves 
and  tender  purple-grey  shadows.  I  was 
warmly  wrapped  in  a  shepherd's  coat, 
wandering  I  scarcely  knew  whither,  idly 
noting  the  strange  wintry  beauty  of  the 
scene;  the  snow  crunching  noisily  under 
my  heavy  boots,  my  devious  track  noarked 
^pon  the  down  by  deep  indentations.  I 
was  advancing  towards  the  fir  plfbntation, 
Inred  by  the  sight  of  the  whitened  trees, 
^ch  branch  and  leaf  sustaining  its  feathery 
load  of  snow,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
^fophy  or  a  prize ;  or  bent  on  watching  the 
J^ys  of  the  sinking  sun  glancing  among  the 
•^^ghs  iu  ruddy  arrows  of  misty  light. 


Suddenly— ooxdd  it  be  ? — I  perceived  a 
figure  in  the  plantation.  A  woman  seated 
upon  a  pile  of  fellerf  fir  trunks,  crouching, 
covering  her  face  with  her  bands.  I  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  her  before  she  stirred. 
Then  she  looked  up.  I  almost  screamed 
in  my  amasement. 

It  was  Eosetta ! 


BLACKMAIL. 


BiiAOKMAiL,  Hke  other  evils,  has  a  won- 
derful tenacity  of  life.  It  is  indeed  no 
novelty,  although  its  chadoges  of  shape  are 
worthy  of  Proteus.  Illicit  paymen1»  and 
illegal  demands,  or  quasi-^demands,  have 
no  doubt  existed  in  aU  ages  of  the  worlds 
EztcKTtion  is  ooeval  with  human  society. 
In  its  rudest  and  earliest  form  it  was  levied 
by  wholesale,  and  with  9^  simple  directness 
of  action  that  might  be  understood  by  a 
child.  A  petty  principality  paid  tribute  to 
some  mighty  kingdom  hard  by.  A  peaceful 
people  bought  off  the  hostility  of  some  clan 
of  warlike  barbarians.  The  Danegeld — the 
sword  of  gold  by  the  aid  of  which  England 
so  often  purchased  a  precarious  truce  from 
ike  pagans  of  the  north  —  was  identical 
in  principle  with  the  ignominious  ransoms 
wrung  from  Rome,  first  by  the  Gaul  and 
then  by  the  Goth.  The  bribes  by  which 
Bob  Boy  and  his  caterans  were  induced 
to  spare  the  cattle  of  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours, were  akin  to  those  regarding  which 
the  tourist  who  ventures  beyond  Jordan 
has  to  haggle  with  the  greedy  sheikh  who 
is  to  protect  him  from  the  rapacity  of 
other  tribes. 

The  exaction  of  arbitrary  tolls  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  general  impediments 
to- travel.  A  mediaeval  merchant,  for  ex- 
amploy  resembled  a  sheep  forcing  its  way 
through  briers,  and  leaving  on  every  thorn 
a  scrap  of  torn  fleece.  All  along  the  Bhine 
each  mountain  peak  had  its  strong  castle, 
whence  a  robber-baron  surveyed  the  broad 
river,  and  the  rocky  road,  ready  to  pounce 
on  boat  or  train  of  pack-mules  with  the 
swoop  of  a  hawk  that  espies  some  incau- 
tious covey  of  partridges.  The  trader 
whose  route  lay  among  Flemish  meadows 
and  corn-fields  fared  little  better,  for  were 
there  not  lying  in  his  path  frequent  fron- 
tiers, where  his  Grace  of  Guelders,  and 
my  Lord  of  Cleves,  and  the  Prince  Bishop 
of  Liege,  and  his  Highness  of  Brabant, 
and  his  Mightiness  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Free  Cities  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire, 
required,  per  proxy  of  harpy-eyed  inten- 
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dants,  and  swaggering  men-at-arms,  a  slice 
of  every  commercial  cake  that  was  carried 
across  the  boundary  P  In  the  East,  Mecca, 
and  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad  were  to  be 
reached  only  by  those  who  had  coaxed  and 
feed  Bedonin,  Turcoman,  and  Kurd  into 
tolerant  good  humour,  while  in  Africa  a 
caravan  has  ever  been  considered,  in  the 
expressive  jargon  of  the  Soudan,  as  "  Dum- 
malafong,"  a  thing  for  prey  and  plunder, 
mulcted  to-day  by  a  negro  king,  and  sub- 
ject on  the  morrow  to  a  tax  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  spear  by  Moslem  marauders. 

In  comparatively  civilised  countries,  and 
especially  under  a  system  of  centralised 
despotism,  blackmail  naturally  changes  its 
character.  Small  tyrannies  and  tyrants 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  Imperial  G«r- 
gantua,  and  satraps,  proconsuls,  and  man- 
darins are  presumed  to  be  merely  the 
passive  instruments  of  the  one  sovereign 
will  that  sways  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
Of  course  this  method,  from  inherent 
faults,  has  never  worked  smoothly  in 
practice.  Thejack-in-office,  by  whatsoever 
sonorous  name  he  may  be  called,  whose 
business  it  is  to  plunder  for  his  master,  is 
perfectly  certain  to  rob  still  more  unscru- 
pulously on  his  own  account,  and  to  his 
greed  must  be  added  the  hunger  of  all 
his  deputies  and  led  captains,  his  satel- 
lites, henchmen,  and  hangers-on.  It  is 
a  Persian  proverb,  that  when  the  shah 
asks  for  an  egg,  his  servants  demand  a 
cow,  and,  indeed,  the  snowball  of  exaction 
grows  with  the  multiplication  of  those 
who  are  the  willing  tools  of  power. 
The  Turkish  soldier,  after  living  at  free 
quarters,  modestly  requests  to  be  paid  in 
hard  cash  for  the  wear^and  tear  of  his 
teeth,  and,  in  many  European  and  Asiatic 
countries,  the  privates  in  that  great  host  of 
civil  placemen  which  the  government  re- 
tains in  its  service  must  choose  between  a 
lingering  death  by  famine,  and  the  raising 
of  unlawful  contributions  from  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Justice,  a  tempting  commodity,  has  not 
seldom  been  dealt  in  as  unblushingly  as  if 
it  had  been  cloth  or^  butter  to  be  -vended 
by  the  yard  or  by  the  pound.  This  peculiar 
variety  of  the  noxious  weed,  blackmail, 
readily  extirpated  in  a  strong  and  healthy 
state,  finds  favourable  conditions  of  growth 
where  the  moral  standard  is  low,  and  the 
public  conscience  duU.  We  in  England 
have  not  had  to  reckon  judicial  corruption 
among  our  national  shortcomings.  The 
lasting  indignation  which  Bacon's  venality 
evoked,  would  to  Neapolitans  or  Mexicans 


appear  absurdly  misplaced.  The  so-called 
compliments,  the  gifts  of  money  or  pro- 
duce, with  which,  in  days  long  past,  a 
few  English  suitors  have  approached  a  few 
English  judges,  were  not  deemed  so  de- 
grading to  donor  or  recipient  as  we  shonld 
now  most  properly  consider  them.  They 
were  not  intended  as  the  price  of  a  jadicial 
decision,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  securing 
an  early  hearing.  It  was  prompt  justice, 
perhaps  a  little  leavened  by  indulgence, 
which  the  giver  strove  to  procure ;  a  little 
underhanded  oiling  of  the  legal  machinery; 
and  bargaining  for  the  gain  of  a  lawsuit 
was  unknown.  And  in  even  the  most  de- 
based community  there  exists  a  wholesome 
instinct  of  repugnance  to  the  habitual 
maladministration  of  justice  which  cannot 
fail  to  keep  the  mischief  within  boaD(k 
We  read  of  cadis  who  weighed  Hassan's 

Sroffered  purse  against  that  of  Selim,  and  of 
Russian  magistn^tes,  who  met  plaintif  aod 
defendant    with    the    pertinent    ques^on, 
"  What  will  you  give?"     But  such  bwe- 
faeed  traffickers  in  verdicts  were,  we  may 
be   sure,   outnumbered  by  the  humdmm 
functionaries  who  dispensed  decrees  that 
were  tolerably  eqtdtable,  while  the  legal 
cormorant  was  never  safe  from  being  for^ 
to  disgorge  his  prey,  and  his  life  along  witb 
it,  by  the  unceremonious  interference  of 
some    shah,    sultan,    or    governor,   more 
lynx-eyed  than  was  common. 

Grace,  however,  the  king's  bounty,  the 
goodwill  of  my  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
smile  of  his  grandeur  the  bishop,  or  of 
some  other  potent  personage,  lay  or  eccle- 
siastical, had  its  market  value  long  after 
hireling  judges  had  become  nearly  or  qai^ 
extinct.    London  was  always  full  of  jonog 
men,  who,  like  Shakespeare  s  Roderigo,  had 
put  money  in  their  purses,  and  sowed  the 
golden  seed  in  hopes  of  a  glittering  harvest 
Tall,  rawboned  Ralph  sought  his  majesty's 
commission  to  raise  a  company  for  service 
in  Flanders  or  Ulster.    Will,  who  was 
thought  to  have  a  pretty  wit,  went  about 
with  copies  of  verses  in  the  pocket  of  hjs 
best  doublet,  and    burned   to  recite  his 
rhythmic  fancies  before  a  fiwhionahle  ao* 
dience.     Handsome  Harry,  who  had  b^ 
equipped  for  his  metropolitan  venture  by 
the    combined    efforts    of  his   adminng 
family,  and  whose  laced  shirts  and  coat  or 
green  satin  slafihed  and  pinked  with  sil^^r 
had  sorely  diminished  his  sister's  slender 
dowry,  already  saw  himself  a  courtier  m- 
fag  on  some  comfortable  sinecure.    £^^° 
sober  Tom,    with   supple    backbone  ana 
faultless  Latinity,  had  come  to  London  vitfl 
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tlie  shrewd  notion  that  he  might  readily 
Tnriggle  himself  into  a  fat  benefice,  and 
that  the  shortest  road  to  preferment  lay 
throngh  some  great  man's  antechamber. 
All  these  aspirants,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
paid  blackmail  Now,  it  was  a  broad  piece 
slipped  into  the  willing  palm  of  the  patron's 
confidential  servant,  now  a  tavern  bill  or  a 
tailor's  account  defrayed  to  pleasure  some 
Ghrnb-street  bard,  at  whose  bimboneries  the 
young  bloods  of  the  court  condescended  to 
laugh  when  in  their  cups.     Anon  it  was  a 

Eorse  tremulously  pressed  upon  my  lord 
ixnself,  along  with  the  abject  entr^ty  of 
his  lordship's  worshipful  g^d  wbrd  with 
king  or  minister.     Cerbmis    had  many 
heads,  and  a  sop  was  seldom  unwelcome  to 
each  and  all  of  them. 

France  was,  perhaps,  during  the  seven- 
i^nth  and  eighteenth»centnries,  the  happy 
hnjitiDg.gronnd  of  those  who  lived  by  black- 
mail.    For  every  place-seeker  who  haunted 
the  Mall  or  the  Park  there  were  a  score 
whose  red-heeled  shoes  were  familiar  with 
the  pavement  of  Versailles.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  there  was,  indeed,  much 
more  to  give  away  than  ever  lay  at  the  dis- 
posal of  English  sovereigns  and  statesmen. 
It  is  wondmul  to  refl^  on  the  patience 
with  which  a  burden  of  taxation,  gradually 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable,  was 
endnred  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.   Almost 
equally  amazing,  to  the  student  of  historical 
records,  is  the  pertinacious  and  clamorous 
fiushion  in  which    the    privileged  classes 
forced  their  demands  upon  royali^.    Ex- 
empt from  taxes,  masters  of  two-thirds  of 
the  soil  of  France,  and  with  a  traditional 
right  to  all  that  was  choicest  in  the  wide 
patronage  of  the  crown,  the  nobility  and 
dergy  still  craved  for  hard  money,  for  pen- 
siGfns,    gifts,    and    gratifications,    with    a 
hungry  eagerness  which  it  was  impossible 
to  appease. 

The  Bourbon  monarchs  of  France,  ap- 
parently all-powerfnl,  were  in  reality  little 
more  than  glorified  sharers  of  the  spoil 
among  the  nobles  of  their  prodigal  court 
The  great  officers  of  state  had  a  freehold 
right  to  their  poste  about  the  person  of  the 
king.  All  over  the  realm  stretohed  a  net- 
work of  titular  employments,  often  ob- 
solete, often  absurdly  useless,  but  all  as 
completely  private  property  as  the  cha- 
teau of  the  marquis,  or  the  manor-house 
of  the  chevalier.  Each  regiment  belonged 
to  the  colonel  whose  name  it  bore,  and 
who  knew  to  a  pistole  ite  value  in  the 
market.  Presidente  and  counsellors  of 
parliament  held  their  places  in  the  tribunal 


as  they  held  the  silver  plate  in  their  oaken 
presses,  as  something  for  which  they  had 
paid,  and  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  sell. 
And  besides  the  needy  young  abbes  beg- 
ging for  the  rente  of  some  monastery  that 
they  would  never  see,  while  they  wasted  its 
revenues  in  Parisian  amusements,  besides 
the  applicante  for  military,  judicial,  or  dip- 
lomatic promotion^  there  were  hundreds  of 
voices  always  swelling  the  chorus  of  "  Give, 
give  !"  Crowds  of  suitors  hovered  around 
the  royal  purlieus,  resolved  that,  if  the 
king  did  not  portion  their  daughters,  pen- 
sion their  sons,  or  indemnify  themselves  for 
some  supposititious  injury  or  service,  it 
should  not  be  for  want  of  importunity.  Sup- 
pliante  so  shameless  as  these  were  not  likely 
to  recoil  from  bribery,  if  thus  the  royal 
favour  could  be  won.  Accordingly  pots-de- 
vin,  homages,  and  other  variously-styled 
paymente  were  constantly  offered  to  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  easy  access 
to  the  most  Christian  king.  Under  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  in  especial,  there  was  almost 
an  open  auction  for  the  sale  of  what  the 
monarch  had  to  bestow. 

Vails,  perquisites,  and  fees  to  servante 
may  fiurly  be  included  under  the  general 
head  of  blackmail.  In  the  last  century 
this  abuse  had  swollen,  in  England  at 
least,  to  almost  unbearable  dimensions. 
G^tlemen  of  modest  income  hesitated 
before  accepting  my  lord  the  earl's  hospi- 
talify.  The  dinner  might  be  excellent,  and 
the  company  of  the  &ie8t,  but  the  guest 
had  too  often  a  drop  of  bitter  in  his  cup-, 
that  spoiled  the  flavour  of  the  claret,  as  he 
remembered  the  «wful  ordeal  of  departing 
betwixt  a  double  file  of  rapacious  menials, 
every  one  of  whom  considered  himself  as 
basely  defrauded  if  the  present  which  he 
received  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  his 
expectations.  A  little  lower  in  the  social 
scale  were  the  houses  where  **card  and 
candle  money"  was  exacted  from  those  who 
were  rash  enough  to  sit 'down  to  the  whist- 
table,  or  to  partake  of  supper.  The  besom 
of  Time  has  swept  away  this  last  abuse,  but 
it  is  still  an  expensive  luxury  to  visit  at 
one  of  those  country  mansions  that  are  the 
boast  ef  rural  England,  and  especially  if 
the  soioumer  be  inclined,  for  once,  to  imi- 
tete  the  feate  of  the  provincial  Nimrods 
around  him.  Sir  John,  whose  pride  is  in 
his  well-stocked  covers,  and  who  vaunte 
that  every  pheasant  costs  him  a  guinea  be- 
fore it .  drops  to  the  gun,  must  surely  be 
aware  that  his  guesto  pay  fantastic  prices 
to  his  chief  gamekeeper  for  the  ammuni- 
tion which  they  employ  in  knocking  over 
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thoflo  barlej-fel  liirdi,  aod  that,  while  k 
"hot  comer"  is  deferentially  allatted  to 
the  firee-haaded  donor  of  a  mstlhig  bank- 
aotc,  socntls  and  'iiegleat  are  the  portidn  Of 
the  "  shabby"  fellow  who  laat  October  re- 
monerated  tto  flnhricee  of  Mr.  Bamrod  hj 
the  gift  cf  AfdtifhLBOTereign.  LordHaric- 
an^aj,  Who  moimiB  biAf  a  eoore  of  liorseleAB 
•viffltors  for  a  lawa  niJEKt  of  hia  tutnTaUed 
pack,  can  hardlj'  be  in  ignorance  that  the 
Btad-^roon  and  hia .  mbordinates  reAUon  as 
Mnfidenti^  oa  Wing'pftid — andntil  paid— 
iM-eacfaalAek'lieaked. Btead, 06  if  i^i^cawi^ 
fiirriilni'ntaHrti  uters  ihose  of  a  London  job- 
maatar. 

OurAithen  4Jid  t;naidsirea  of  thciloaoh- 
ing  <dajs  were  •odattnmed  to  graan  over 
thJe  cztot^on^  iwUch  'then  attend^  a>lonf; 
jooimey  by  tbago  bv  mail.  Tlie  ntfaiciind 
coachmAn  had  to  be  reBemberedi,rth6  rad- 
eoat«d  guard  XMt  fiirgotten,  wfaile'tbe  trar- 
Teller  who  quitted  a'  waj^ido  innfonnd 
cm  the  firat'  landing  Betty  Oitmhcnttaid, 
with  ontstrabdied  hand  &nxaiar  with  h^- 
irointt,  a  few  aiapk  lower  down  tfae  nap- 
kined waiter,  hard-eyed  and  gHbol speeidi, 
and  in  the  hall  tbefioate  expeetaui,  ready, 
i£  not  ooidentbd^i  tto  'paint  oat  the  par- 
■imonionS  pUgrixi  at  a  butt  &r  the  jdcdnve 
jecre  of  a  fiympattiMio  knot  of  pOBtilioas 
and  caniBge-'Mqidlen.  And  althiHig^ 
Uirongfaont'OiTihied  flsrope  attendance  is 
now«  fixed  e4a^  in  tlw  hotel. bill,  Stw, 
Very  few,  tiavalleet  have  the  moral  hanli- 
hood  to  disregard  tte  speaking  lookawhioh 
want  tliem  tiiat  tmstom  exacts  that  &tnr 
■bonld  pa;^  twice  over  for  serviee  xendSred. 
Whan  first  the  snorting  dragon  of  steam 
bore  down  the  feeble  opposition  of  tiie  old 
eoacbea,  uie  of  the  merite  of  raihmye  was 
annovDoed  to  be  the  abolition  of  a  nunher 
of  venataons  imposts  once  deemed  inse- 
parable from  the  act  of  jonmeying  ia  a 
poblio  ooDTeyaBoe.  In  some  respeets  this 
confident  prediotion  has  been  realised.  The 
swait  stoker  poaches  no  shillingB,  the  oare- 
worn  engine- driver  lias  by  no  means  sno- 
oeeded  to  the  dignity  and  emtdamente  of 
Ur.  Coachman.  The  guard  is  as  polite  to 
ladies  who  give  bim  nothing  aa  io  yonng 
men  who  do.  Bat  the  fastian^clad  porter 
onites  a  dkcriminatiiig  eye  for  tdie  pro- 
baUe  donor  of  loose  silver,  a  serene  soom 
for  the  obsolete  prodamation  which  forbids 
the  Bervsmts  of  ^e  company  to  accept 
money,  and  prompt  attention  is  considered 
as  a  fiiir  equivalent  &r  cntrent  coin. 

That  a  cabman  abonld  rogard  himself 
as  an  injured  being  whan  tendered  bin 
legal  ikre,  a    oiroomstanoe    which    often 


sorely  pnxclcs  tlie  intelligent  foreigiHr  on 
bia  first  visil)  to  London,  is  perhaps  not  so  i 
very  remarkable.  Tbe  enormons  extent  of ' 
tJie  capital  prereoto  tiie  adoption,  u  in  j 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  of  a  nniform  nl«  d 
payment,  So  that  a  small  financial  and  gco-  i 
gisphioal  problem  demands  eolntioa  eui  ' 
tieoe  that  a  jonme^  is  made  in  a  hackner-  i 
carriage.  That  tiietariffseems  lowinitself, ': 
aoid  ihat  milee  have  a  tenden<^,  in  tit  ' 
«abnlan'a  imaginhticm,  to  aaooeed  one  u-  1: 
e&ae  with  a  tapidity  stirange  to  the  impu. 
tial  scratiBy  of  ealm  ecienoe,  is  also  natnd  ! 
enoiL^  oonidaing  how  very  easily  m  I 
tttedit  t^at  which  it  is  convenient  to  ds  lo  | 
faehiBve.  Bat  in  troth  ihe  whde  atate  <i  i 
pabho  opinion  on  the  vexed  subject  of  mb 
fares  is  a  relic  of  the  epoch  of  sxtortiim,  , 
raffianiam,  aiul  &lse  ahnmev  which  ireot 
before.  The  jarreys  and  chairmen  of 
London,  tbe  Thames  wBterman,  the  pertn 
who  shoolderad  portmanteans  bebcgiof  In  |i 
voyagers  in  ^""t't'  hoots  and  roqudutcs,  |' 
hod  Bst^h^ed  a  kind  of  vested  iumt  , 
in  wrong  doing.  That  when  a  ma*  j; 
padcet  boond  for  Botterdam  or  Antverp  j' 
lay  in  ia«d.(river,  Firat  Oars  and  his  feilor . 
TritDD  shoald  obstinately  keep  Iho  whern  | 
boUiing  aboat  at  the  dietonce  of  a  T:able'j  | 
length  from  the  ship's  aide,  until  tbt  I 
entrapped  hilars  had  agreed  to  p»y  ' 
ooo^  of  gnineaa  "  smart  money,"  inrtod  | 
of  some  two  shillings  honestly  dae  for  tfacr 
ooaveyance,  was  thought  merely  a  pien  i^ 
■diarp  praotioe.  The  only  way  of  taraiif 
tbe  tables  on  some  abnarve  giant  of  tlic  | 
shonlder-knot  was  to  defeat  hun  in  as%^  < 
ootnlwt,  and  even  in  the  days  when  Jsoksn  j 
taught  boKing,  those  who  wore  compete  i. 
to  «i^Bge  in  each  b  task  oonld  hare  beN  .| 
bat  a  minoiify.  Neither  to  thTaib  *>  | 
extortioner,  nor  to  comply  with  hi»  if  [ 
mands,  was  held  to  imply  a  mixtnrs  if  ; 
stinginess  and  efleminacy  worthy  of  &'  ' 
heartfelt  oontempt  of  a  British  mob,  tsi 
as  anch  was  ofW  visited  by  promisciioiif 
petting  with  aiad  and  oabbage-stalks.  Tbf 
cabman  is,  »ft«r  all,  a  mild  aad  rensni 
edition  of  ihe  ancient  ministas  to  theneeis  , 
of  locomotive  Londoners. 

CrMsing  the  Line,  originallya  roDgli  >n<, 
not  neoeasarily  ili-natnred  ontbr^  "'  n 
animal  spirits  and  horseplay,  was  by  "'' 
graes  changed  into  an  ingenions  metbw  "<  | 
wringing  blackmail  from  tJie  pasMsig'"*  "  i 
an  Indiaman.  It  was  certainly  more  a^ 
able  to  extend  enforeed  liber^tj  to  X^P 
tnne  and  his  band  of  sturdy  manni^ 
than  to  commemorate  the  passage"'^ 
equator   by    being    soaped    and    W*?^' 
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ducked  and   drenched,   in  blinding  brine 
and  TillaDoas  lather,  bat  it  was  better  still 
when   the  rnm-drinking,  tobacco-chewing 
sea-king  and  his  mimic  conrt   were  im- 
proved for  ever  from  oflf  the  face  of  the 
waters  by  the  combined  eflPorts  of  Waghorn 
and  of  steam.     The    Camorra  of  Naples, 
which    laated    till  that    yesterday    wiiich 
witnessed    the    reunion    of   dismembered 
Italy,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  illegal 
taxation  8abnui>ted  to  without  a  murmur. 
When  the    great  gang  had  been  finally 
broken  up  by  the  Italian  police,  the  Nea- 
politans of  the  lower  olass  felt,  for  a  time, 
that  uneasy  alarm  which  sheep  feel  when 
abandoned  by  dog  and  drover  on  a  strange 
bigWroad.       The   markei^woman   crossed 
herself   aa  she  took  up  her    accustomed 
statioB  withont   seeing  the    business-hke 
^cnt  of  the  Gamori*a  gliding  towards  her 
to  take  toll  of  her  butter  and  ripe  figs, 
twinning  gambler  muttered  his  orison 
to  Hercules  and  Saint  Januarius  when  no 
aathoritatiFe  hand  was  outstretched  for  a 
share  of  the  bright  ducats.  Bronzed  fisher- 
men, who  had  duly  set  aside  the  little  hei^ 
of  fresh^nght  fish  that  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  Camorra,  grew  suspicious  and  un- 
happy when  DO  notice  was  taken  of  the 
offering.      It  was  not    immediately   that 
those   whose    oontribotions    swelled    the 
levenues    of   the    mysterious    association 
could  canvinoe  thexnseltes  that  the  compact 
was  dissolved,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the 
^Agger  no  longer  powerful  to  protect  or  to 
punish. 

Blackmail  somietimeB  assumes  the  form 
^^  pesenis,  periodical,  or  given  only  on 
some  remarkable  occasion.  Wedding  gifts 
belong  to  the  latter  category,  Etrennes  and 
Chri^nas  boxes  to  the  former.  New 
^^8  Day  -has  it  terrors  for  many  a  Pa- 
f^  bachelor  of  modei*ate  means.  If  he 
**  an  elderly  young  man — ^and  there  are 
^f^a  few  gar9Dns  k  marier,  whose  var- 
nished boots  have  trodden  the  polished 
^^  wood  of  his  fiiends'  floors  for  noore 
^^asons  than  they  would  cai'e  to  acknow- 
|edge--ke  sighs  for  the  good  old  times  of 
^rieanist  simplicity,  when  a  few  flowers, 
^  few  bwibons,  and  some  toys  of  trifling 
value,  safliced  to  set  him  right  with  his 
f^tortainers  and    their    families.      Alas! 

^^Qts  of  rare  exotics  cost  more  and 
^ore  money  as  the  Nouvel  An  comes 
^ttnd ;  dolls  become  each  year  more  gor- 
geong  as  to  their  wardrobes,  and  more 
^  6-like  as  regards  their  size ;  sweetmeats 
^  no  longer  acceptable  unless  enclosed  in 
^owy  boxes  that  triple  the  expense  of  the 


gaudy  sugar-plums  inside,  and  the  critical 
children  of  this  generation  think  scorn  of 
such  humble  playthings  as  inspired  trans- 
ports of  delight  when  displayed  before 
their  aunts  and  uncles.  The  ooncierge, 
too,  Monsieinr  Pipelet,  is  as  a  lion  in  the 
path,  each  first  of  January  finding  him 
harder  to  satisfy,  gmfier,  greedier,  more 
implacably  tyrannical  than  before.  Poor 
Anatole !  poor  Jules  1  As  they  spread 
their  scanty  store  upon  the  green  cloth  of 
the  writing-table,  and  call. to  mind  how 
many  claimants  there  are  for  every  five- 
franc  piece,  how  cordially  must  they  wish 
for  any  decent  excuse  for  rnsliing  into  the 
country,  there  to  remam  until  the  new 
year  should  be  well  begun,  and  Etrennes 
regarded  already  as  things  of  the  past. 

Ou«  English  tribulations  at  Christmas 
are  more  patiently  submitted  to  than  the 
extravagant  New  Year's   tax  which   has 
grown  to  its  present  Parisian  proportions 
during  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Second 
Empire ;  but  paterfamilias,  if  worried  and 
perturbed  by  the  inky  snowdrift  of  legiti- 
mate bills,  must  often  question  himself  as 
to  the  right   by  which  beadle  and  bell- 
man, sweep  and  scavenger,  the  Waits  that 
make  night  hideous  with  cracked  clarionet 
and  braying    trombone,    the  journeymen 
butcher  and  baker,  and,  in  short,  all  and 
sundry  who  profess  to  have  contributed  to 
his  comfort,   levy  tribute    at  Yule  tide. 
The  postman's  yearly  fee  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  that  is  the  least  grudged,  for  few  are 
so  nnfortunate  as  not  to   have  a  lively 
interest  in  their  letters ;  and  most  house- 
holders appreciate  the  activity  of  the  zea* 
lous  Mercury  whose  knock,  in  all  weathers, 
is  so  punctual  and  so  welcome.     This,  like 
poor  Robin's  tap,  tapping  with  an  anxious 
little  beak  outside  the  frosted  window-pane, 
in  quest  of  crumbs,  is  probably  the  most 
innocent  among  the  varieties  of  blackmail. 


LAY  ME  LOW. 

Lit  me  low,  mj  work  ia  done, 

I  &m  weary.    Lay  me  loir, ' 
Where  the  wild  flowera  woo  the  aua. 

Where  the  hftlmy  breeiea  hlow, 
Where  the  butterfly  takea  win|^ 

Where  the  aspena  droopiDg  grow. 
Where  the  young  birda  chirp  and  mng, 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

• 

I  have  atriven  hard  and  long, 

In  the  world's  unequal  fight, 
Alwaja  to  rceiat  the  wrong, 

Always  to  maintain  the  right, 
Always  with  a  stubborn  heart 

Taking,  giving  blow  for  blow. 
Brother,  I  have  played  my  part, 

And  am  weary,  let  me  go. 
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Siern  tbe  world  and  bitter  cold, 

Irksome,  painful  to  endure, 
Brerj  where  a  love  of  gold. 

Nowhere  pit^  for  the  poor. 
Everywhere  mutnut,  diaguin, 

Pride,  hjpocritj,  and  show, 
Draw  the  certain,  close  mine  eyes^ 

1  am  wearj,  let  me  go. 

Others  'chance  when  I  am  gone 

May  restore  the  battle-call, 
BraTdj  lead  the  good  cause  on, 

Fighting  in  the  which  I  fall. 
God  maj  quicken  some  true  soul 

Here  to  take  my  place  below 
In  the  heroes'  muster-rolL 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

Shield  and  buckler,  hang  them  up. 

Drape  the  standard  on  the  wall, 
I  hare  drained  the  mortal  cup 

To  the  finish,  dregs  and  alL 
When  our  work  is  £>ne  'tis  best. 

Brother,  best  that  we  should  go. 
Fm  aweaiy,  let  me  rest, 

I'm  aweary,  lay  me  low. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
MONSIEUR  CHOSE. 

YIII.   AT  DOMmOBS. 

''Madame  Chose  is  qnite  right,"  Ton- 
nerre  ventared  to  remark  to  me,  while, 
with  his  long  fingers,  he  shuffled  the 
dominoes.  ''Look  at  Geoest's  way  of 
arranging  the  government  of  the  4th  of 
September.  The  first,  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
fort,  is  at  the  bagne.  The  second,  Monsieur 
Jules  Simon,  is  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Tho  third.  Monsieur  Gambetta,  is 
the  hope  of  France.  The  fourth,  Monsieur 
J.  Fayre,  is  called  a  forger  by  the  third. 
The  fiflh,  Monsieur  Cremieuz,  is  outraged 
by  the  second.  The  sixth  and  seventh  are 
ambassadors.  The  eighth.  Monsieur  Trochu, 
is  dragged  through  the  mud  by  the  first, 
the  third,  and  the  fiflh.  The  ninth.  Mon- 
sieur Olais-Bizoin,  is  spumed  by  all  the 
rest.  It's  ignoble.  Chose.  Is  there  an 
honest  man  lefl  in  France  ?    Tour  play." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Tonnerre,  your  sym- 
pathy with  womankind  will  end  by  warp- 
ing your  judgment."  I  made  this  answer 
angrily.  "  Not  that  I  can  agree  with  the 
people  who  cry  treason  everywhere;  and 
never  believe  a  man  is  unfortunate,  but 
always  that  the  &llen  man  is  a  traitor.  I 
wish  I  had  the  spirits  of  Cham.  He  can 
always  laugh.  The  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  another  revolution,  because  Monsieur 
Thiers  is  indisposed.  Let  him  cut  his 
finger,  and  the  funds  will  run  down.  Cham 
prescribes  a  new  constitution  for  France 
under  which  the  President  will  be  bound 
by  law  to  show  his  tongue  three  times  a 
day,  to  prevent  financial  crises  on  the 
Bourse.     The  laughter  over  national  dis- 


aster is  the  puzzling  part  of  my  oonntry's 
politics  to  me.  The  Tuileries  are  a  charred 
ruin.  Are  we  ashamed  of  it  ?  No.  Two 
clever  fellows  pass.  One  suggests  it  wonld 
make  a  fir«t-rate  museum---of  draughts! 
There  is  catarrh  in  every  angle  of  it  I 
shiver  at  the  jest." 

"  We  must  be  more  serious,  Chose.  It 
is  your  play.  We  must  get  rid  of  tiie 
funny  gentlemen  who  will  hang  their  litde 
jests  upon  the  funeral  car  of  their  dearest 
friend.  It  is  our  curse  that  we  are  so 
spirituel.     I  play." 

Tonnerre  is  right.  "  I  had  a  lively  ride  i 
few  days  ago  with  half  a  dozen  deputies. 
They  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  althongli 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at  a  low 
ebb  ;  and  indulged  in  some  very  wittj 
speculations.  One  honourable  farceur  sug- 
gested a  compromise  of  all  ezisiing  diiE- 
culties.  •  Give,'  said  he,  *  the  pre^eiuy 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Count  of  Chanhird; 
the  chairmanship  of  ihe  Council  of  State 
to  the  Duke  of  Aumale;  and  th^p^- 
dential  fauteuil  of  the  Deputies  to  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  thus,  with  the  Little 
Man  president  for  life,  all  susceptibilitiei 
would  be  satisfied,  and  we  should  ranTipofi 
wheels,  each  of  us  with  a  fair  bit  of  the 
cake  in  his  hands.'  " 

"  The  rascals !"  growled  Tonnerre.  "I 
can't  play. .  It's  the  bit  of  cake  they're  ^ 
running  after,  while  the  workpeople  wmt 
bread." 

"It's  a  game    of    devil-take-tbe-hind- 

most,"  was  my  observation,  and  I  g»y* 
Tonnerre  an  instance  that  had  come  within 
my  own  knowledge.  "  Some  fifty  years  ago 
two  young  men  came  to  Paris  from  the 
south,  one  was  named  Beaume,  the  other 
Thiers.  They  dined  together  at  a  twentj- 
two  sous  restaurant.  Beaume  was  ^ 
artist,  Thiers  an  art-critic.  They  were 
chums,  and  in  the  beginning  Beaume  had 
the  advantage,  for  he  had  great  talent  as 
an  artist,  whereas  his  friend  was  but  a  po<^ 
ai't-critic.  Beaume  used  to  say  to  Adolphe, 
*You  know  as  much  about  art  as  mj 
slipper.'  That  was  true ;  but  Thiers  had 
more  than  one  string  to  his  bow.  And  so 
he  struck  off  in  a  new  direction,  leaving 
the  artist,  who  had  only  one  string,  ^r 
behind  him.  Beaume  is  still  an  artist  of 
merit,  and  has  been  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  for  thirty  years ;  but  how  ma^ 
people  have  heard  of  his  talent  ?  Bnt  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  little  art-critic  who 
knew  no  more  about  pictures  ^(tj  J^ 
ago  than  his  chum's  slipper  ?  The  art- 
critic  is  president  of  i&,  and  his  old  com- 
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panion  is  not  certain  of  a  comer  in  the 
salon.  We  are  all  players  of  the  same 
game,  Tonnerre,  with  France  for  onr  stage. 
When  you  tell  me  a  certain  man  is  a 
patriot^  I  say  he  is  a  winner.  When 
Monsieur  Patin  nut  up  the  other  day  for 
the  Municipal  Uouncil,  and  issued  that 
flowery  manifesto,  and  when  he  was  op- 
posed by  that  incendiary  chemist,  Gui- 
mAuye,  with  his  red  posters — what  did  we 
sec?" 

"  Two  faiseurs  d'emharras — two  saltim- 
banones,"  was  Tonnerre's  prompt  reply; 

^  True  ;  two  runners  in  the  race  of  dedl- 
taJce-the-hindmost.  Patin  pretended  that 
he  had  reluctantly  put  down  his  bags  of 
brown  sugar  to  sorye  his  country  in  the  nour 
of  her  peril ;  while  Guimauve  aired  him- 
self u  a  saorifioe  to  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cndc  ideas." 

"  Bah,"  growled  Tonnerre,  "  you  are  neg- 
lecting the  game,  Chose.     The  double  six." 

But  I  would  not  be  diverted  from  my 
point  by  dominoes.  '*  We  want  unselfish- 
Dcss  in  these  times ;  we  want  heart ;  we 
want  courage.  This  fencing  with  tongues ; 
these  fights  and  plots  of  the  infinitely  little ; 
these  ignoble  compromises  which  bring 
the  Patins  and  the  Ouimauves  to  the  front ; 
these  gods  from  the  gutters ;  this  drinking 
of  sugar  and  water,  and  phrase-making  over 
unhappy  France ;  these  dances  of  death  to 
the  air  of  Ca  Ira  mean  national  annihilation." 

•*  Chose,"  said  Tonnerre,  presently,  when 
I  had  beaten  him,  and  when  he  was  pay- 
ing our  reckoning,  "I  should  advise  you, 
my  friend,  to  be  more  circumspect  in  your 
observations  on  passing  events.  It  is  you 
bourgeois  who  are  the  cause  of  every  one 
of  the  evils  you  deplore.  You  chatter  like 
monkeys,  when  you  should  be  acting  like 
men.  Do  you  know  what  is  happening; 
nay,  shall  I  ask,  do  you  know  what  has 
happened  ?" 

1  waited  to  hear  in  silence.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  solemnity  and  agitation  with 
which  the  old  man  spoke. 

"  Caimot  you  see  it,  man  ?"  The 
wrinklea  hand,  scarred  with  a  sabre-cut 
dealt  by  a  Muscovite  sword,  while  it  held 
the  flag  of  France  in  the  front  of  battle, 
was  pointed  to  the  street.  '*  You  see  no- 
thing ;  but  I  see  the  clear  outline  of  the 
i^Kg^  figure.  From  its  cruel  eyes  to  its 
flat  feet,  it  is  covered  with  red  rags — made 
of  the  standards  it  has  soiled  and  torn.  The 
teeth  are  clenched  like  those  of  a  hungry 
tiger.  Was  ever  a  more  brutal,  caricature 
of  a  human  head  ?  The  hair  is  matted 
upon  the  low  skull.      Mark  the   knotted 


sinews  of  the  bull-throat.  The  lean,  ignoble 
figure  is  all  angles.  The  gnarled  joints 
are  of  monstrous  size.  Blood  drips  from 
the  nails  of  the  fingers.  The  legs  are 
muddy  to  the  knees.  The  feet  seek  the 
line  of  route  where  the  dirt  is  thickest  and 
slimiest.  The  point  of  a  knife  and  the 
barrel  of  a  pistol  peep  through  the  red 
rags.  Cowaids  that  they  are — the  crowd 
make  way  for  the  monster  while  he  walks. 
The  respectable  citizens  scowl,  and  hold 
their  noses,  and  turn  their  backs ;  but  not 
one  lays  a  hand  upon  the  brute.*  And 
pray.  Monsieur  Chose,  great  critic  of  mo- 
dem politics,  whither,  think  you,  is  that 
pestilent  wretch  bound  P" 

I  confessed  my  inability  even  to  hazard 
a  conjecture. 

*'  To  the  workshops.  To  the  houses  of 
the  poor.  To  the  cabins  of  the  match-box 
makers  of  Belleville.  To  the  skilled  and 
intelligent  cabinet-makers  and  bronze- 
workers  of  the  east  of  Paris.  The  red  rags 
will  madden  them  as  they  stand  by  their 
lathes  and  benches.  And  then,  Monsieur 
Chose,  the  bourgeois  will  learn  another 
lesson,  by  which — cased  as  he  is,  I  admit 
it,  in  self-conceit  and  laziness — he  will  profit 
as  little  as  he  did  when  that  figure  passed 
along  the  Boulevards  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Hark  !    The  Carmagnole ! " 

But  I  heard  nothing,  except  the  click  of 
the  billiard-balls  at  the  back  of  the  cafe  in 
which  we  were  sitting. 

"  You  can't  hear  it !  Will  you  hear  it 
when  the  Bed  Spectre  plays  it  under  your 
windows,  summoning  you  to  go  forth  and 
turn  your  pockets  inside  out?  Do  you 
think  your  deafness  will  cease  when  the 
Spectre's  gory  hand  is  in  your  watch-fob  ? 
Will  your  phrases  be  at  an  end  ?" 

Captain  Tonnerre  glared  round  at  the 
guests  in  the  caf6;  and  the  growling  in 
his  throat  must  have  been  audible  almost 
at  the  billiard- table.  An  acquaintance  drew 
me  aside  to  ask  me  what  could  be  the 
matter  with  the  old  gentleman. 

**  A  little  political  discussion,"  said  I. 
Whereat  my  questioner  went  away  laugh- 
ing. 

"  There  is  another  fool,"  said  Tonnerre, 
when  I  rejoined  him.  "  He  will  wait  till 
the  red  hand  plucks  his  nightcap  frem  his 
head.  Oh !  he  will  talk  enough  between 
this  and  then,  and  be  very  valiant  over  his 
absinthe;  but  devil  a  step  will  he  take, 
even  to  vote  against  the  Spectre.     1  sup- 


*  Gilifty  bag  drawn  a  figure  of  RcTolution,  in  many 
point*  dotelj  reaembliog  the  captain's. 
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pose  he  was  laagliing  at  my  picture ;  but 
the  last  laugh  will  be  mine,  and  I  shall  not 

have  long  to  wait  for  it.     So let  ns 

have  another  game. 

CHAPTER  IX.   THE  FEATHERS  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

"  Blunder  upon  blunder  !"  said  I  to 
Madame  Chose. 

"You  men  do  nothing  else,"  was  tbe 
conjugal  reply.  "  The  Captain  Tonnerre 
has  been  here  in  a  fury.  He  is  generally 
a  little  more  reasonable  than  you  are" — (I 
bowed  low  as  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment) — "but  to-day  lie  is  a  mad- 
man." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter,  madame  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Monsieur  Chose.  A 
man  who  is  so  lost  as  to  refuse  his  wife 
point  blank  so  pardonable  a  request  as  a 
friture  at  St.  Cloud ;  when  he  has — to  in- 
dulge his  own  ridiculous  vanity-^given  up 
fishing  one  for  her,  with  no  better  excuse 
than  an  itching  to  put  his  clumsy  fingers 
into  the  state  cauldron ;  that  man — it  is 
an  act  of  indulgence  to  call  him  one — haa 
lost  all  rigbt  not  only  to  question  his  wife, 
but " 

Human  patience  had  been  tried  too  long. 
I  brought  my  fist  heavily  down  upon  the 
table,  where  my  wife  was  arranging  a  pro- 
digious bouquet  of  violets,  and  fairly 
shiouted : 

"  But !  But  what,  madame  P  Have  a 
care." 

"  Monsieur  Chose  having  become  a 
thorough  brute— possibly  to  qualify  him- 
self for  an  active  part  in  politics — I  leave 
him.*'  And,  gathering  up  her  flowers,  she 
swept  from  the  room. 

But  where  was  Tonnerre  ?  He  had, 
then,  heard  the  news !  Perhaps  he  was  in 
the  list  of  the  Outraged.  The  bare  idea 
made  me  tremble, .  for  I  knew  that  in  the 
€vent  of  my  surmise  being  correct,  I  should 
find  him  in  one  of  those  tumults  of  passion 
which  make  me  fear  that  he  will  burst 
some  day,  like  one  of  the  muskets  the 
patriotic  agents  of  the  4th  of  September 
bought  for  our  valiant  army.  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  salon,  asking  myself  whether 
it  was  possible  to  conceive  a  more  ridicu- 
lous, and,  at  ihe  same  time,  a  more  ex- 
asperating affront  to  a  powerful  section  of 
an  impatient  and  unsettled  community  ? 
With  "hberty,  equality,  and  fraternity" 
painted  upon  the  very  building  !  A  few 
old  men — venerable  and  glorious  as  the 
flags  that  fluttered  in  the  aisle ;  the  fast- 
fading  remnants  of  an  epoch  that  was  at 
any  rate  a  grand   one;  the  sabreurs  of 


Austerlitz  ;  thehalf-score  of  witnesses  to  tbe 
glory  of  France,  who  were  still  on  the  right 
side  of  the  cemetery  gates ;  to  slam  the 
gates 

But  here  Madame  Chose  thrust  her  Lead 
into  the  salon,  and,  with  the  exquisite 
politeness  that  cuts  like  a  surgeon's  knife 
— only  with  no  such  honourable  object- 
had  the  temerity  to  call  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  neighbours  underneath 
us  (with  whom  we  were  already  not  on 
good  terms,  because  the  water  from  our 
flower- pots  had  lately  giv-en  an  untimely 
douche  to  one  of  their  friends)  would  pro- 
bably  tell  the  concierge,  who  would  tell  all 
the  house,  that  Monsieur  Chose  had  gone 
mad.  "  I  should  have  thought,"  my  dis- 
creet wife  added,  "that  you  had  quite 
enough  of  speech-making  at  your  club. 
But,  perhaps,  they  have  shut  it  up?" 

"  Shut  up  the  White  Mice !  The  club 
of  respectability,  where  no  man  is  admitted 
who  doesn't  wear  spectacles,  and  no  man 
can  preside  whom  Nature  has  not  gifted 
with  a  brutus !  Madame,  your  pleasantry 
is  in  the  worst  taste,  especially  at  this 
moment;  and,  permit  me  the  Uher^  of 
adding,  very  silly." 

"  In  a  course  of  political  study,  I  long 
ago  discovered.  Monsieur  Chose,  that  gal- 
lantry to  women  was  not  included.  I  am 
sure  I  ;wonder  how  Captain  Tonnerre  has 
managed  to  remember  something  of  the 
bienseances,  while  he  has  been  under  your 
august  protection  as  a  sucking  saTionr  of 
his  country.  But  he  has  managed  to  retain 
a  Kttle  good  sense  for  his  own  personal 
use,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  his  countn  by 
the  loss  of  it.  He  is  no  longer  a  White 
Mouse  1" 

With  this  shot^  which  struck  home, 
madame  closed  the  door  of  her  chambtr. 
Tonnerre  no  longer  a  White  Mouse  1  The 
thing  was  impossible  I  He  was  among  the 
earliest  members.  He  was  of  the  com- 
mittee of  organisation.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders.  No,  no,  this  was  naerely  a 
poisoned  shaft  from  Madame  Chose's  capa- 
cious quiver.  Now,  if  ever,  the  White 
Mice  should  stand  together — ^as  one  mouse. 
The  times  were  critical  indeed  when  men 
went  about  .with  liberty  upon  their  lips 
and  gaoler's  keys  in  their  pockets;  when 
young  conscripts  could  be  found  to  slap 
the  faces  of  the  tottering  heroes  of  oar 
mightiest  story ;  when 

At  this  moment  Madame  Chose  returned 
to  the  salon,  her  daintily-arrayed  head 
covered  with  her  best  capuchon,  and  fan 
and  lorgnette  and  bonboniiiere  iu  hand. 
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"  I  am  going  to  the  Opera,  and  then  en 
soir^,  Monsieur  Chose,  she  said,  in  a 
silreiy  voice;  '* perhaps  it  is  daring  too 
much  to  request  yon  to  see  nae  to  a 
carriage." 

''  Madame,  I  am  always  at  your  service. 
Bat  £rst  tell  me  abont  Captain  Tonnerre. 
You  say  he  went  off  in  a  fury.  I  can  very 
well  nnderBtand  it." 

"  Then,  to  a  poUticion  of  your  acfateness, 
there  can  l^  nothing  to  explain;  and  I  am 
already  yety  late." 

My  wife  moved  with  determined  steps 
towards  ihe  door,  and  I  followed  her; 
hoping  by  my  politeness  to  elicit  from  her 
the  cause  of  Tonnerre's-  ei^asperation-*- 
though  I  was  partly  sure  abont  it. 

^les,  he  has  heard  of  the  ootrage,  and 

his  soldier's  heart-^ " 

I  "Is  Monsieur  Chos^  rehearsing  his 
speech  for  the  clobP"  my  n^ife  asked, 
taking  my  arm  as  we  reached  the  conrt- 
pxl;  and  giving  me  her  perfumed  impe- 
dimenta (including  the  bouquet  of  violets) 
to  carry.  Women  can  stab  you  and  aak 
JOQ  to  hold  their  shawl  at  the  same 
moment 

"Ah,  Felicie !"  I  responded  (a  kiss  some- 
times hits  harder  th^n  a  blow),  *'you 
cannot  sympathise  with  all  I  feel  at  this 
moment.  I  am  bleeding,  inwardly,  for  my 
conntry." 

"  Then  be  thankful  thatt  it  is  inwardly, 
mon  ami,"  was  the  reply  I  heard ;  and  the 
"monami'*  sent  the  blood  tinghng  in  my 
^^;  for  it  was  the  first  tune  since  I 
had  cast  my  fishing-tackle  aside  that  I  had 
beard  those  words.  Why  was  I  not  going 
en  soiree  also  P  I  was  on  the  -  point  of 
ii^ormuring  lay  regret,  when  a  sharp  tug 
^  my  arm,  and  an  exclamatipn  tp  the 
^^  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  be 
l^ore  stupid  than  I  was  in  the  vital  con- 
jugal matter  of  getting  cabs ;  recalled  me 
to  my  hard  sel^  and  in  a  minutp  I  was 
titling  Madame  Chose  in  a  ooup^. 

"  There,  that  will  do  :  tell .  the  driver 
where  to  go."  The  window  was  about  to 
he  drawn  up  in  my  face,  when  I  put  my 
^d  resolutely  upon  it,  and  said : 

^  At  least,  madame,  tell  me  what  Ton- 
nerre said,  for  he  must  have  left  some 
message:  and,  where  I  can  find  him." 

With  a  movement  of  impatience  Madame 
Chose  rephed,  "  Well,  he  said,  in  his  mad 
way  and  your  mad  way  too,  that  they  had 
scattered  the  feathers  of  the  eagle;  but 
that  every  quill  would  be  made  into  a  pen 
of  revenge.  Make  what  you  can  out  of 
M.    AlleE  cocher !" 


It  was  easy  enough  to  translate.  Ton- 
nerre had  been  on  the  spot,  and  iseen  the 
old  men  shouldered  from  the  temple.  But 
why,  on  this  account,  should  he  leave  the 
White  Mice  ?  Why  separate  himself  from 
the  friends  of  order,  at  the  veiy  moment 
when  order  was  most  threatened  ?  Yes- 
terday he  was  for  a  republic  because  it 
separated  men  least ;  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  that,  although  they  were  altered, 
and  chopped  about  every  time  the  club  met, 
were  moderately  good  ones.  To  be  surp 
his  was  a  peculiar  republic ;  a  republic,  as 
he  cleverly  expressed  it>  in  whidf  jepub- 
licanism  showed  itself  the  l^ast ;  and  when 
it  took  the  fprm  of  outrage  upon  his  be- 
lovod  Old  Guard,  he  would  be  likely  to 
drop  it  like  a  hot  chestnut.  But  wherp 
should  I  find  him  ?  Sleep  would  be  im- 
possible until  I  had  seen,  and  comforted 
my  old  friend.  I  searphed  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  White  Mice :  he  had  not  been 
theppe.  I  went  to  the  caf^  where  he  occa- 
sionally i^et  his  military  friends.  I  trotted 
off  to  the  establishment  where  we  generally 
played  our  game  of  dominoes,  and  took 
our  absinthe.  No  Captain  Tonnerre,  .  At 
last  I  resolved  to  seek  him  in  his  own 
rooms,  by  the  Champs  de  Mars,  that  dusty 
plain  being,  as  be  expressed  it,  his  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  lake,  cascade  and  all. 

He  was  at  home,  the  oonderge  said ;  but 
she>  thought  he  looked  very  ill  when  he 
«ame  in ;  and  when  she  spoke  to  him  he 
gave  her  no  answer.  I  hastened  to  his 
fourth  ficor,  and  rang.  I  waited,  but  heard 
nobody  istirring  within.  After  a  Icmg  pause 
I  mustered  courage  to  ring  a  second  time. 
His  growl  and  the  clanking  of  m^jal  thrown 
aside  were  the  immediate  response,  fol- 
lowed by  his  heavy  footsteps  and  his  mut- 
tered anger.  He  threw  the  door  wide 
open  and  roared : 

"  Who  is  it  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  I  hope«  my  good  friend,  I. am  not  in- 
discreet." 

Hie  turned  his  back,  and  told  me  to  shut 
the  door  and  follow  him.  # 

It  was  a  superb  picture,  perfect  in  every 
detail.  I  don't  think  Meissonnier  would 
have  altered  a  single  accessory,  or  a  play 
of  light.  The  old  soldier,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  shirt  sleeves  tucked  up,  an  old 
kepi  upon  his  head,  with  the  peak  over 
his  ear;  was  giving  the  final  touches  to 
his  accoutrements.  His  sword,  as  he  fondly 
rubbed  it,  was  a-  dancing  mirror. 

"  Well,"  he  grunted,  without  lifting  his 
eyes,  "  you  have  heard  the  news,  or  you 
I  would  not  be  here«     Infames  1" 
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I  confessed  that  I  had  learned  it  with 
profound  sorrow. 

"  And  after  ?"  He  still  polished  the 
sword  that  was  speckless. 

"  After !  Is  it  true  yon  have  left  the 
clnh  ?" 

*'  Is  it  tme  that  I  am  Captain  Ton- 
nerre  ?"  the  old  man  roared.  "  I  was  of 
the  White  Mice :  idiot  that  I  was.  Is  this 
the  weapon  to  chop  logic  with?  With 
their  reasons  and  connter-reasons,  their 
changes  and  oonnter-chang^,  their  fine 
words  for  themselves  and  fonl  epithets  for 
everybody  else ;  I  onght  to  have  known  I 
was  ont  of  place;  and  that  their  tricks 
would  be  played  some  day  even  upon  the 
two  or  three  braves  time  has  left  us.  But 
to-day,  Monsieur  Chose,  Captain  Tonnerre, 
who  is  speaking  to  you,  is  of  The  Tioebs  !" 

And  Captain  Tonnerre  gripped  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  with  a  power  far  from  coli- 
temptible. 

"  We  have  picked  up  the  feathers,  Mon- 
sieur Chose,  and  these  are  our  pen- 
knives." 

I  jumped  out  of  the  reach  of  the  flashing 
sabre. 


CHINESE  FESTIVALS. 

The  Chinese,  havine  no  hebdomadal  day 
of  rest  like  more  highly  civilised  nations, 
pay  considerable  attention  to  holidays  and 
festivals  ;  for  though  they  are  so  plodding 
and  industrious  in  their  habits,  they  natu- 
rally feel  that  the  mind  and  body  cannot 
endure  the  strain  of  continuous  toil,  but 
must  have  relaxation  in  some  way  or  other. 
Aiter  a  few  prefatory  remarks  on  their 
division  of  time,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  more  important  of  their 
annually-recurring  festive  celebrations. 

The  Chinese  year  consists  of  twelve 
months  (or  moons,  as  they  are  usually 
styled)  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  each, 
but  of  every  nineteen  years  seven  have  an 
extra  or  intercalary  moon,  as  otherwise 
their  calendar  would  get  seriously  out  of 
order.  Their  months  or  moons  are  num- 
bered, and  have  no  names  in  daily  use, 
though  they  are  sometimes  known  by  what 
may  be  called  poetical  names.  The  year  is 
also  divided  into  twenty-four  periods  or 
terms  of  about  fifteen  days  each,  some  of 
which  are  known  as  chieh  (joints),  and 
others  as  chi  (breaths).  Each  "  term"  has 
a  special  name  of  its  own,  one  or  two  of 
which  sound  oddly  to  us,  but  most  of  them 
are  natural  enough ;  for  example,  January 


2l8t  is  called  Ta  han  (great  cold) ;  agaio, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  comes  Cbim 
{^n  (sprine  divider,  that  is,  the  vernal 
equinox),  £o.  Some  of  these  "  terms"  are 
made  the  occasion  of  holidays  or  festivals 
— such  as,  Li  chun,  or  oommencement  of 
spring,  Tung  chih,  or  winter  solstice,  tc 

The  Chinese  have  an  elaborate  almanack, 
published  under  the  seal  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Board  at  Pekin,  which  regnlates 
their  festivals,  and  which  may  &ir]y  claim 
to  compete  with  the  productions  of  Zadkiel 
and  Old  Moore;  it  certainly  goes  much 
more  minutely  into  the  details  of  eveiy-daj 
life  than  they  do.  On  this  subject  Sir  John  ^ 
Davis  remarks  :*  "  The  Chinese  almanack, 
like  many  others  of  the  kind  in  Enrope, 
contains  predictions  and  advice  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  presents  the  same 
spectacle  of  the  abuse  of  a  litUe  mystical 
learning  to  impose  on  the  ignorant  msjoritj 
of  mankind.  It  even  gives  direotioDS » to 
the  most  lucky  days  for  going  out  or  for 
staying  at  home,  for  shaving:  the  headafUi 
the  Tartar  fiishion,  changing  an  abode, 
executing  an  agreement,  or  burjing  the 
dead.  With  this  are  mixed  up,  in  the  saitf 
page,  a  number  of  useful  observations  cob- 
corning  natural  phenomena  pertaining  to 
the  season,  though  these  remarks  are  inter- 
larded with  a  number  of  vulgar  enors  as  to 
the  transformations  of  animals." 

First  and  foremost  among  Chinese  festi- 
vals and  holidays  is  that  of  the  new  year, 
which  happens  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
January  and  sometimes  in  Febmarj. 
this  season,  for  two,  three^  or  more  dap 
the  shops  are  all  shut,  and  work  of  ereiy  | 
description  is  at  a  complete  stand-stOl; 
at  Peking  the  holiday-making  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  people  are  obb'ged  to 
take  the  precaution  of  laying  in  a  stock  of 
provisions  sufficient  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Crowds  of  people  may  be  seen  worship- 
ping in  the  temples  early  in  the  moming> 
and  during  the  day  they  are  mainly  o^ 
cupied  in  visiting  and  congratulating  one 
another;  the  Chinese  call  this  pai  nieo, 
and  tao  hsi — ^much  the  same  being  meant  u 
by  our  phrase,  "  A  happy  new  year  to  you. 
The  public  offices  are  all  clotod,  and  it  is 
of  no  use  to  attempt  to  prosecute  thieves, 
&c.,  for  petty  offences,  for  the  magistrates 
will  take  cognisance  of  none  but  extrefflf 
and  serious  cases.  Oambling,  at  which  the 
Chinese  are  great  adepts,  though  it  is  th^ 
retically  prohibited  by  law,  is  now  indulged 
in  with  great  zest  and  publicity,  and  not 

•  Hm  ChineM,  Ac,  page  80&    Bd.  18^0. 
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the  slightest  attempt  is  made  by  the  au- 
thorities to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  new  year's 
festivities  may  be  briefly  snmmed  up  as 
compreheDding  sacrifices  to  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  family 
and  of  deceased  ancestors;  prostrations 
before  parents;  calls  and  congratnlations, 
and  the  sending  of  cards  and  compli- 
mentary messages. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon 
occnrs  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Hna  t^ng  and  also    Shai  teng, 
which  may  be  translated  "a  striving  to  excel 
in  an  exhibition  of  lanterns."    A  good  deal 
of  excitement  is  caused    for    some  days 
beforehand  by  the  crowds  of  people  throng- 
ing the  streets,  especially  at  night,  for  the 
ptirpoBe  of  purchasing  or  staring  at  the 
lanterns,  of  which  a  goodly  assortment  is 
alirajs  on  view.     These  lanterns  are  of  all 
i^hpes  and  sizes,  some  being  made  to  imi- 
tate animals ;  the  commoner  kinds  are  of 
paper,  while  the  better  and  more  expensive 
sorts  are  covered  with  gauze  or  fine  silk,  on 
which  various  fanciful  objects  are  painted. 
At  the  Feast  of  liantems  of  1862,  just  after 
the  last  war,  ludicrous  caricatures  of  French 
and  English  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians, 
steamers,  horses,  &c.,  were  much  in  vogue 
on  the  lanterns  at  Peking,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Europeans  in  foreign 
garb  had  never  before  been  seen.  Fireworks, 
especially  crackers,   help    to   enliven  the 
festive  proceedings  at  night.  In  many  parts 
of  the  empire  married  women  on  this  day 
^  to  a  temple  and  worship  the  goddess 
"^  Mother,"  burning  incense  to  her,   and 
having  crackers  let  off  in  her  honour,  in  the 
hope  that  she  will  grant  them  male  off- 
spring. 

1*be  second  day  of  the  second  moon  is 
the  birthday  of  the  Lafes ;  plays  are  then 
perfonned  at  the  public  offices,  and  crackers 
^nd  rockets  are  constantly  being  let  off. 

The  Festival  of  the  Tombs  (Ching  mix^ 
chieh),  which  commonly  falls  early  in  the 
^^  moon  (April),  a  hundred  and  six 
%8  after  the  winter  solstice,  is  observed 
^  over  the  empire,  and  its  date  is  men- 
tioned in  the  imperial  calendar.  At  this 
time  all  devout  people  visit  the  gpraves  of 
their  parents  to  Chi-sao,  that  is,  to  offer  sa- 
crifices of  various  kinds,  and  to  put  them  in 
order.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies 
they  fix  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  top  of  the 
Mlock  to  show  that  all  has  been  duly  per- 
formed. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  fourth  moon  is 
celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  Buddha. 
Many  people  go  and  gather  a  fragrant 


herb,  called  yuan  hsi,  which  is  used  as  a 
charm  against  all  sorts  of  disease. 

The  Festival  of  Dragon-boats  takes  place 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  (usually 
early  in  June).  At  this  time  races  are  run 
in  long  narrow  boats,  some  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  length,  which  are  called  lung  chuan 
or  dragon-boats,  gongs  being  beaten  all 
the  time  by  a  man  standing  up  in  the  boat. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  said  by  some 
to  be  as  follows  :  Many  centuries  ago, 
during  the  Chou  dynasty  (that  is,  about  B.o. 
400),  a  minister  proposed  certain  reforms, 
which  his  sovereign  refused  to  listen  to; 
he  persisted  in  urging  his  good  advice,  and 
at  last  got  dismissed  firom  his  post.  Know- 
ing that  his  country  was  on  the  high  road 
to  ruin,  and  being  unable  to  face  this,  he 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into 
a  river.  His  fellow-countrymen,  with  whom 
he  was  a  favourite,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
what  had  happened,  scoured  the  river  in 
all  directions  in  smcill  boats,  well-manned, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  his  body.  Tradition 
says  that  he  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
fifth  moon,  the  day  on  which  this  festival 
has  accordingly  always  been  held. 

The  autumnal  festival  is  celebrated  in 
the  eighth  month,  and  the  moon  takes  a 
leading  part  in  it.  From  the  first  to  the 
fifteenth  people  make  cakes  like  the  moon, 
painting  figures  on  them ;  these  are  called 
yiieh  ping,  that  is,  moon  cakes.  Visits  are 
interchanged  between  friends,  and  presents 
of  these  cakes  are  made.  At  the  f  nil  moon, 
on  the  fifteenth,  homage  is  paid  to  the 
ancestral  tablets,  and  thov  &mily  gods  are 
worshipped;  certain  religious  ceremonies 
are  also  performed  to  the  moon.  Trades- 
men's biUs  are  presented  at  this  time,  and 
if  a  man  wishes  to  preserve  his  credit,  he 
pays  at  least  a  portion  of  the  amounts  due. 

The  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  moon  is 
called  Chung  yang  chieh,  or  T^ng  kao  (that 
is,  ascending  high).  At  this  season  some 
go  to  the  hills  to  drink  and  amuse  them- 
selves ;  others  fly  curious  kites  of  extraordi- 
nary shapes,  and  gaudily  painted;  some 
representing  Chinese  goggle  spectacles, 
others  huge  butterflies,  others,  ag^ain,  fish, 
and  indeed  an  infinite  variety  of  objects. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  customary 
for  the  holiday-makers  eventually  *to  let 
the  kites  go  whither  the  wind  listeth,  as 
a  sign  that  they  treat  all  their  cares  in 
like  manner ! 

Li  the  eleventh  moon  (December),  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  is  made  the 
occasion  of  a  great  festival.  All  officials 
are  then  expected  to  go  to  the  imperial 
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hall  (Wan  shou  ching)  in  the  provincial 
capital  and  make  their  prostrations  to  the 
winter  solstice.  They  also  perform  the 
three  knoelings  and  nine  knockings  of  the 
head  on  the  ground  (ko-ton)  before  the  em- 
peror's tablet,  which  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  temple,  and  congratulate  him  on  the 
arrival  of  the  winter  solslice ;  at  Peking 
the  high  officials  do  the  same  before  the 
emperor  himself,  or  before  a  yellow  screen, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  him.  On 
this  day  the  emperor  usually  performs  cer- 
tain sacrificial  rites  in  the  Altar  of  Heaven. 
Entertainments  are  given  by  the  officials  in 
honour  of  the  day,  and  the  populace  also 
chiefly  observe  the  holiday  by  feasting. 

After  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  moon 
•various  preparations  for  holiday-making 
commence,  and  on  the  twentieth  an  event 
occurs  which  is  a  very  important  one  in  all 
the  public  offices,  namely,  f^ng  yin,  or  the 
shutting  up  of  the  seal  of  office  for  a  whole 
month,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  holiday  for 
the  same  period.  To  make  this  quite  in<^ 
telligible  to  an  English  reader,  we  must 
remark  that  all  public  documents  in  China, 
including  despatches,  proclamations,  war- 
rants, &c.,  bear,  not  the  signature  of  the 
official  issuing  them,  but  the  impression  of 
his  seal  of  office  in  vermilion.  As  very 
important  business,  however,  must  be  at- 
tended to,  even  during  a  holiday  season,  it 
is  customary  to  stamp  a  certain  number  of 
blank  sheets  of  paper  before  the  seal  is 
shut  up,  so  that  despatches,  Ac.,  can  be 
written  in  due  form,  should  cases  of  emer- 
gency arise.  One  of  the  chief  clerks  takes 
the  seal  and  places  it  in  his  box,  which  is 
then  locked  up,  and  two  strips  of  paper, 
stamped  with  the  seal  and  bearing  the  date 
and  name  of  the  office,  are  next  pasted  over 
the  box  crosswise,  thus,  as  it  were,  sealing 
it  up.  These  fastenings  are  removed  and 
the  seal  taken  out  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  first  moon  of  the  new  year,  when  the 
ordinary  business  routine  of  the  office  is 
resumed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  last  moon  every  family  worships  Tsao 
Shdn,  the  god  of  the  oven  or  kitchen  fire, 
thanking  him  for  his  past  kindness  and 
care.  On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  all 
let  off  crackers,  and  so  see  the  old  year  out. 
Sacrifices  and  wine  are  offered  to  the 
deities,  and  all  then  partake  of  a  meal ;  this 
is  called  tuan  nien,  that  is,  rounding  off  the 
year.  Many  sit  up  all  night  and  shou  sui, 
that  is,  watch  for  the  year ;  and  the  Chinese 
have  an  old  saw,  that  "  he  who  can  watch 
for  the  year  will  obtain  long  life." 

One  more  festival  remains  to  be  noticed. 


which  is  held  in  great  honour  among  the 
Chinese,  and  shows  how  highly  they  esteem 
agriculture;  but  as  it  sometimes  happens 
at  the  end  of  their  year,  and  sometimes  at 
the  beginning,  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
speak  of  it  last.  This  holiday  or  festival 
occurs  at  the  Li  Chun  term  or  period, 
when  the  sun  is  in  fifteen  degrees  of 
Aquarius  (February  5th),  and  continnes 
for  ten  days,  to  each  of  which  a  different 
name  is  applied,  namely,  fowl,  dog,  pig, 
sheep,  cow,  horse,  man,  grain,  hemp,  and 
pea;  the  seventh,  or  man-£iy,  is  the  greatest. 
A  large  image  of  a  buffalo,  called  the 
Chun  niu,  or  spring  buffalo,  is  made  of 
clay  at  the  public  expense,  and  on  the  dij 
before  the  chief  one  of  the  festival,  the 
prefect  goes  out  of  the  east  gate  of  the  city 
with  much  ceremony  to  "meet  spring." 
which  is  represented  by  this  figure,  and 
also  the  image  of  a  man  in  clay,  oiiied 
Tai  Bui,  in  allusion  to  the  year  of  the 
cycle.  He  then  makes  certain  offerin«;s, 
prostrating  himself  before  them.  In  the 
procession  are  numbers  of  children  (called 
Chun  sS),  who  are  decked  out  with  great 
care  by  the  people  and  placed  on  tablei 
which  are  carried  about  the  streets  on 
men's  shoulders.  On  the  next  day  tl? 
same  official  appears  as  the  priest  cf 
spring,  and  in  that  capacity  he  holds  ih 
highest  rank  for  the  time  being,  those  who 
are  really  his  superiors  in  oflEce  being  tlien 
supposed  to  make  way  for  him,  if  thej 
chance  to  encounter  him  in  his  progress. 
Having  delivered  an  address,  eulogising 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  strikes  the  clay 
figures  with  a  whip  two  or  three  times,  ami 
they  are  then  pelted  with  stones  hy  the 
populace  and  broken  in  pieces,  which  is 
thought  to  be  an  omen  of  a  good  harrcst 
A  writer  on  China  has  remarked  that 
"  this  ceremony  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  procession  of  the  bull  Apis  in  ancient 
Egypt,  which  was  connected  in  like  manner 
with  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the 
hopes  of  an  abundant  season." 

NO   ALTERNATIV-E. 

'       BT  TBB  AUTHOR  OP  **  DKHIS  DOHHB,*'  ftc 

CHAPTBR  II.   FRIBKDS^  THAT  HAD  BIEK  WKG 

BSTRANOBD. 

Mrs.  Greyling  was  reaping  her  reward. 

She  had  gone  to  a  vast  expense  this  dtij 
in  order  to  do  due  honour  to  the  queen  oi 
the  Court.  She  had  bothered  and  be- 
guiled her  husband  into  the  folly  of  hinng 
a  horse  for  the  day  to  put  into  his  dog- 
cart, that  so  she  might  be  enabled  to  bav^* 
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"  the  pair"  for  her  little  brougham.     She 
had   trimmed  her  daughters'  white  mnslin 
dresses  with  laqe  of  price,  because  she  had 
once  heard  Mrs.  Powers  hold  forth  on  the 
subject  of  real  lace  in  connexion  with  well- 
bre<l  Tiromen's  dresses,  in  a  way  that  made 
her  stiver  to  the  sonl  as  she  reflected  that 
she   fa&d  been  "  short-sighted  enough"  to 
induct     hevself   and    her    offspring    into 
**  meine  machine-made"   on  various   occa- 
sions.     She    had   bonneted,    and  gloved, 
and  booted  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
and  quite  regardless  of  cost.     She  had  put 
her  hnsband  into  a  vile  temper  by  the 
energy  and  whole-heartedness  she  had  dis- 
played  in   doing  all  these  things.      And 
'    now  she  was  reaping  her  reward! 
'.        Her  daughters  were  sent  home  with  the 
I     glad  tidings  that  "  Mrs.  Powers  was  keep- 
iug  mamma  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
'    with  her  alone." 

The  garden-party  had  been  very  much 
like  every  other  garden-party.  People  had 
met,  and  distrusted  each  other's  claims  to 
be  there ;  had  drank  tea  and  coffee,  ad- 
mired the  conservatories,  and  knocked 
croqnet  balls  about.  But  through  all  these 
conventional  preHminaries,  Mrs.  GreyKng 
had  been  patiently  hopeful  of  better  things. 
For  bad  not  Mrs.  Powers  said  to  her  at  the 
onset  : 

**  Yon  must  wait  here  till  the  other 
people  are  gone,  and  then  you  must  send 
your  girls  home,  and  stay  and  dine  with 
me,  and  tell  me  about  the  people  who  have 
taken  the  house  at  the  comer." 

Had  not  the  acting  lady  of  the  land  said 
this,  and,  from  the  moment  of  her  saying 
1    it,  was  not  Mrs.  Greyling's  heart  at  rest  ? 
I    She  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  great 
I    majority  of  Mrs.  Powers's  firiends,  for  these 
I    were  either  Lpndon  or  county  people,  who 
had  their  own  set  of  allusions,   interests, 
I    and  topics.     But  what  did  it  matter  to  this 
gallant  woman  that,  in  every  little  conversa- 
tional effort  that  was  made,  it  was  mani- 
fested to  her,  if  she  struggled  to  join  in  it, 
that  her  contributions  would  not  be  thank- 
fully received  ?  She  still  had  it  in  her  power 
to  go  back  to  Dillsborough  and  say  she  "  had 
spent  a  delightful  hour  or  two  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  a  still  more  delightful 
time  alone  with  dear  Mrs.  Powers."  Verily 
she  was  having  her  reward  I 

She  was  dining  now  under  the  auspices 
of  a  butler, and  a  couple  of  footmen— dining, 
with  the  sure  conviction  that  her  hostess 
and  fellow-labourer  at  the  repast  was  not 
at  all  hungry,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to 
dally  idly  through  the  hour  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gratifying  her  visitor's  appetite. 


Mrs.  Powers  was  thoroughly  determined 
upon  redeeming  the  time — and  she  made 
her  determination  manifest  with  the  first 
spoonful  of  soup  which  she  sipped. 

**I  suppose  you  can  tell  me  all  about 
them  ?"  she  commenced.  "  Devenish  is 
not  a  common  name,  and  there  was  a 
Devenish  in  my  nephew's  regiment;  one 
would  like  to  know  if  one  ought  to  know 
them." 

Mrs.  Powers  was  a  delightful  woman  in 
society — a  sharp,  clever,  amusing  woman  of 
the  world,  full  of  anecdote,  an  excellent 
listener,  and  altogether  sufficiently  popular, 
plausible,  and  polished  to  make  her  a  power 
in  her  own  set.  But  to  those  who  cast  them- 
selves before  her  chariot-wheels  she  was 
very  ruthless  in  a  domineering  friendly  kind 
of  way,  and  she  was  occasionally  very  ruth- 
less indeed  to  her  faithful  Mrs.  fireyling. 

"Thinking  you  might  like  to  hear  a 
little  about  them,  I  called  just  before  I 
came  here  to-day,"  Mrs.  Greyling  answered, 
beaming  with  delight  at  having  anticipated 
the  great  lady's  wishes  on  the  subject. 
"  I  should  not  have  called  so  soon,  having 
a  great  objection  to  rushing  into  intimacies, 
only  as  I  said  to  Doctoi*  Greyling " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  said  to  Doctor 
Greyling,"  Mrs.  Powers  interrupted.  Then 
she  went  on  suavely :  "  I  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  what  impression  these  new  people 
made  upon  you  ?" 

"  I  should  say  they  were  not  too  well 
off,"  Mrs.  Greyling  responded,  shaking  her 
head ;  "  the  house,  so  much  of  it  as  I  saw, 
looked  nice,  but  I  noticed  a  good  many 
makeshifts."  And  then  Mrs.  Ghreyling 
relieved  her  mind  about  the  "  plain  mnslin 
curtains,"  and  added  a  crushing  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the]^"  were  coarse,  quite 
coarse ;  the  only  thing  that  could  be  said 
in  their  fevour  was  that  they  were  clean." 

"  And  that's  everything,"  Mrs.  Powers 
responded,  overpoweringly.  "I  don't  want 
to  hear  about  their  furniture,  or  whether 
they're  rich  or  poor;  I  want  to  know  if 
they're  gentlepeople." 

"  It's  so  difficult  to  say,"  Mrs.  Greyling 
murmured,  sweetly. 

She  did  wish,  above  all  things,  to  avoid 
being  definite  about  the  Devenishes  just 
at  first.  The  longer  she  could  keep  up  an 
air  of  doubt  about  them,  the  longer  would 
Mrs.  Powers's  curiosity  crave  for  her 
society,  and  the  longer  would  Dillsborough 
suffer  pangs  of  envy  at  the  honour  that  was 
done  her  in  being  so  sought  and  so  distin- 
guished by  the  queen  of  the  Court. 

"  It's  so  difficult  to  say,"  she  repeated, 
with  a  contemplative  expression. 
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''  I  hsLTe  BO  donbt  thai  jon  find  it  diffi. 
cnlt,"  Mrs.  Powers  said,  dryly ;  "  but  if 
Ton  can  describe  tbem,  perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  judge." 

''Well,  I  should  think  ihey  had  seen 
better  days,**  Mrs.  Ch-eyling  b^an,  ner- 
Yonsly  taxing  her  descnptiTe  powers,  which 
were  not  strong.  "They  were  all  neat; 
yes,  I  should  decidedly  say  they  were  all 
neat,  except  the  youngfest  girl's  hair ;  but 
there  was  a  worn  look  about  all  their 
dresses,  and  Mr.  Devenish  was'^wrapped  up 
in  a  shabby  old  military  cloak " 

^  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  their 
clothes,  but  of  their  minds  and  manners,  if 
thcf  have  any." 

**  Oh,  they've  veiy  little  manner — very 
little  manner,  any  of  them !"  Mrs.  Greyling 
exclaimed,  hurriedly.  Her  task  was  be- 
coming rather  more  difficult  than  she  had 
believed  it  would  be.  "They  all  have  a 
cool  kind  of  way,  as  if  they  were  rather 
careless  and  indifferent  about  you,  you 
know " 

"They  may  well  be;  they  don't  know 
me,"  Mrs.  Powers  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  about  you  indi- 
vidually, but  about  every  one ;  they  didn't 
ask  me  a  single  question  about  the  place  or 
the  people,  though  I  led  up  to  the  subject 
several  times." 

"  Evidently  they're  free  from  vulgar 
curiosity;  that  sounds  well,"  old  Mrs. 
Powers  said,  approvingly.  Woman-like, 
she  was  ready  to  condemn  the  qualify  she 
herself  was  diisplaying.  "  Are  the  daughters 
prettv  ?" 

"  One  is  pleasing-looking — ^yes,  I  should 
certainly  call  the  eldest  pleasing-looking ; 
the  second  ffirl  might  look  pretiy  at  times, 
I  dare  say,  but  she's  one  of  those  persons 
whose  looks  you  can't  rely  on ;  it's  a  very 
variable  face.  I  don't  admire  the  style 
myself;  give  me  features." 

"  Where  have  they  come  from  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  find  out,  though  I  gave 
more  than  one  hint ;  but  when  they  call  on 
me  I  shall  ask  them.'* 

"  I  shall  call  on  them  to-morrow,"  Mrs. 
Powers  said,  magnificently  — "  yes,  to- 
morrow will  suit  me  very  well ;  will  you 
ask  your  good  kind  husband  to  let  me  have 
his  carriage  to-morrow  at  two  ?" 

Mrs.  Powers  was  rigidly  economical  in 
the  country.  In  London,  during  the  season, 
she  kept  a  charming  little  brougham.  But 
when  she  was  at  the  C^urt,  Doctor  Grey- 
liog's  carriage  was  "  eood  enough  for  her," 
as  she  was  kind  enough  to  observe.  Perhaps 
if  she  had  known  what  anguish  of  mind  poor 
Mrs.  Greyling  endured  each  time  that  she 


was  called  upon  to  negotiate  the  loan, 
Christian  charity  would  have  indaced  her 
(Mrs.  Powers)  to  borrow  it  less  frequentlj. 

"  I  am  sure  Doctor  Greyling  will  be  de- 
lighted,"  Mrs.  Greyling  gasped. 

Poor  woman !  she  was  wincing  already 
xmder  the  bitter  sneers  that  would  be  dealt 
out  freely  to  her  when  she  went  home,  and 
was  asked  for  the  price  of  the  honour  tbat 
she  had  this  day  enjoyed.  She  was  shrink- 
ing inwardly  from  the  thought  of  the  wean- 
time  she  would  have  of  it  to-moiTOw  when 
she  would  be  obliged  again  to  offer  tbe 
suggestion  that  Doctor  Greyling  should  hire 
a  horse  for  the  dog-cart,  and  send  his  own 
handsome  well-bred  pair  over  to  the  Court 
to  do  dutiful  service  for  Mrs.  Powers. 

But  what  matters  a  little  domestic  dis- 
cord more  or  less,   when   such  interests 
are  at  stake  socially  ?     What  matta^  tbf 
sharpest  heart-pangs  so  long  as  the/  are 
couched  ?   Mrs.  Powers  never  kneirwliaf 
her  humble  patient  friend  suffered  in  the  i 
cause  of  lending  the  carriage.     Therefore 
she  went  on  borrowing  it  in  blithe  uncon- 
sciousness whenever  die  wanted  it— which 
was  very  often.  ) 

But  patient  and  forbearing  as  Mrs.  Grej- 
ling  was,  she  still  made  gallant  strnggj^^ 
to  get  at  least  part  payment  for  that  which 
she  endured.  Her  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Powers  would  seem  a  sh^,  a  hollow 
mockery,  an  idle  thing  indeed,  if  she  coold 
not  go  back  to  Dillsl^rough  with  late  and 
voluminous  information  concerning  ^^ 
absent  master  of  the  Court— that  Claude 
Powers,  whose  life  had  been  a  long  ro- 
mance to  the  people  of  his  own  land,  so 
little  did  they  know  of  him.  Therefore, 
when  she  had  promised  to  lend  the  car- 
riage, and  drained  the  cup  of  bitterness  to 
the  dregs,  she  turned  to  the  topic  of  the 
absentee  with  the  feeling  that  there  was 
balm  in  Gilead  still. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  good  acconnts  of 
Mr.  Powers  lately  ?"  she  began,  insinuat- 
ingly. 

"  Of  my  nephew  Claude  ?  Yes,  verf 
good  accounts  indeed ;  the  very  best,  ac- 
cording to  my  idea.  The  *  king  wUl  soon 
have  his  own  again ;'  he's  coming  home  to 
settle." 

"And  marry?"  Mrs.  Greyling  meeUj 
suggested. 

"  That  too,  I  suppose,  by-and-bye;  Jon$ 
men  do  marry,   though  why  they^  a^ 
don't  know;    I  hope   Claude  won't  ^^j 
petuously  surrender  his  liberty  to  the  nrs 
girl  who  makes  love  to  him."         ^^  ^ 

"  I  am  sore  I  echo  your  hope/  ^  ' 
Greyling  said»  with   virtuous  horror  au 
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disgust ;  "  it  is  woman's  place  to  be 
sought;  the  forward  manners  of  some 
young  girls  of  the  present  day  petrify  me 
—absolutely  petrify  me.*' 

*'Th€!y  don't  petrify  me  at  all,  for 
they're  only  like  the  girls  of  the  past,  and 
the  girls  of  the  fatnre  will  very  probably 
closely  resemble  them ;  hnman  nature 
docs  not  alter  very  mncb  in  a  generation 
or  t#o ;  either  the  mothers  go  to  market 
for  the  girls,  or  the  girls  go  to  market  for 
themselves." 

"I  am  sure  I  can  conscientiously  say 
that  the  longer  I  can  keep  my  girls  with 
me  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,"  Mrs. 
GreyHug  answered,  with  a  heightened 
colour. 

Her  hopes  about  the  coming  Claude 
were  high.  Was  it  possible  that  Mrs. 
Powers  could  have  discerned  them,  care- 
foJIy  concealed  as  thev  were  ? 

"Yours  are  veir  nice  girls,  and  they'll 
make  very  nice  wives  ;  I  was  not  thinking 
of  them  when  I  spoke,"  Mrs.  Powers  said, 
good-naturedly.  "  But  Claude  will  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  in  quite  another  sphere  to 
Dillsborough  society,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  hope  he  won't  surrender  to  the  first  girl 
who  makes  love  to  him ;  he  has  a  charm- 
ing  nature,  but  it's  one  to  lead  him 
astray." 

"  He  used  to  be  a  delightful  boy,"  Mrs. 
Girling  said,  with  effusion.  "  It's  so  long 
since  I  have  seen  him,  he  will  find  me 
grown  quite  an  old  woman ;  when  do  you 
expect  him  home  ?" 

"  About  the  end  of  July." 

"And  we  shall  not  lose  you  when  wb 
gain  him,  I  trust  ?" 

Mrs.  Greyling  asked  it  so  fervently,  that 
Mrs.  Powers  could  but  feel  convinced  that 
W  friend  was  panting  for  the  day  to  come 
^hen  farewells  for  ever  should  be  exchanged 
between  them.  This  conviction  imparted 
additional  suavity  to  her  reply. 

"  Oh,  no ;  my  nephew  and  I  have  settled 
^.  I  am  to  remain  here — ^he  says  for 
ever,  I  say  until  he  marries.  Must  jrou  be 
going  now  ?  Remember  the  carnage  at 
two  to-morrow,  and  my  kindest  regards  to 
your  excellent  husband." 

"  Well  I  have  got  some  certain  informa- 
tion about  Claude,  that's  a  comfort,"  Mrs. 
^yling  said  to  her  three  daughters  that 
night.  "  He's  not  engaged  at  present,  and 
he's  coming  home  in  July.  I'm  glad  I 
stayed,  if  it  was  only  to  hear  that;  but 
^hat  I  shall  have  to  go  through  with  your 
&ther  when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  promised 
to  Bend  the  carriage  for  her  at  two,  I  don't 
know." 


"Anything  duller  than  her  detestable 
garden-party  to-day,  I  can't  conceive  in  my 
most  dismal  moments,"  Miss  Greyling  re- 
marked, discontentedly.  "  I'm  sure  for  all 
we  endure  at  her  hands  down  here,  she 
ought  to  ask  us  up  to  visit  her  in  town 
sometimes. 

"  Well,  well,  it  will  all  be  different  when 
Claude  comes  home.  Be  thankful  that  we 
are  on  the  familiar  footing  we  are  at  the 
Court ;  I  know  that  it  causes  a  good  deal 
of  ill-feeling  towards  us  in  this  place,  but 
we  can't  please  everybody.  I  have  done 
a  friendly  thing  to  the  Devenishes — per- 
suaded Mrs.  Powers  to  call  on  them ;  it 
will  put  them  in  a  good  position  at  once." 

The  soothing  and  comforting  reflection 
that  she  had  done  this  good  thing,  sup- 
ported and  carried  Mrs.  Greyling  through 
the  appalling  ordeal  of  arranging  that 
matter  of  lending  the  carriage  to  her 
patroness.  However,  that  she  negotiated 
the  loan  with  consummate  skill,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  carriage  being 
at  the  door  of  the  Court  at  two  o'clock  pre- 
cisely the  following  day. 

Already  was  life  at  billsborough  allow- 
ing itself  to  appear  as  the  wearisome  thing 
it  was  to  those  new-comers  in  the  house  at 
the  comer.  Town  mice  cannot  take  up  the 
manners  and  interests  of  country  mice  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  these  special  town 
mice  had  not  even  attempted  a  course  of 
preliminary  education.  GKven  certain  con- 
ditions, and  the  country  is  very  desirable 
and  delicious;  withdraw  these  conditions 
and  it  becomes  detestable — a  howling  wil- 
derness at  once. 

Each  one  of  the  family  felt  the  change 
from  the  easy,  unobserved  life  they  had  led, 
to  this  one  of  being  undesirably  prominent 
and  thought  about.  That  they  owed  this 
dubious  honour  to  nothing  good  in  them- 
selves, but  merely  to  the  curiosity  of  their 
neighbours,  was  a  fact  that  did  not  lessen 
the  burden  in  the  least  degree.  They  had  to 
bear  it.  They  had  to  bear  the  knowledge 
that  speculation  and  suspicion  were  rSe 
about  them.  And  within  themselves  they 
had  the  chilling  consciousness  of  inability 
to  set  them  at  rest. 

A  day  at  the  house  at  the  comer  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone 
about  this  time.  Mrs.  Devenish  and  Mabel 
threw  any  quantity  of  moral  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  their  daily  life,  but  the 
waters  were  not  quieted  thereby.  The  two 
dominant  spirits  of  that  household — Harty 
Carlisle  and  her  step-father,  Mr.  Devenish 
— were  not  at  peace  with  one  another,  and 
whatever  the  cause  of  the   feud,  it   was 
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fall  of  vitality.  It  came  to  the  fore  on 
every  occasion,  and  made  tlie  path  of  the 
*ife  and  mother  a  thorny  one. 

For  she  loved  each  of  these  antagonists 
so  well.  They  were  almost  equally  dear 
to  her,  although  the  slavish  olomcat  in  her 
essentially  feminiue  natnre  made  her  render 
up  the  tribnte  of  a  fuller  outwardly  afiec- 
tional«  observance  to  her  lord  and  master, 
Mr.  Dcveuiah.  But  thoogh  ehe  did  this, 
and  though  she  scolded  Harty  daily,  and 
wept  over  her  delinquencies  nightly,  this 
wilfu!  winsome  child  of  hers  was  very  dear 

Harty  was  doubly  dear  to  her  mother. 
She  was  dear  for  the  sorrow  she  had  caused, 
and  for  the  sorrow  she  had  anfiered.  Mrs. 
Devenish  passed  the  whole  of  her  time  in 
either  deprecatang  harsh  feeling  towards 
Harty,  or  in  developing  pity  &r  the  girl. 
.As*Harty  herself  worded  it,  "  Mamma  is 
always  either  ^)ol(%iEiiig  for  my  ejdstenoe, 
or  ofiering  me  the  martyr's  crown."  And 
either  extreme  was  irksome  to  one  who 
only  sighed  for  Bofferance,  who  only  asked 
to  he  let  alone. 

Harty  Carlisle,  «ome  three  or  four  years 
ago,  had  been  on  the  topmost  ronnd  of  the 
feminine  ladder  of  success.  She  had  been 
for  a  hrief  time  the  object  of  envy  to  every 
other  girl  in  the  garrison  town  in  which 
the  — tb  were  quartered,  for  she  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  the  best-liked,  the 
wealthiest,  and  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
regiment.  Suddenly  the  calamity  to  which 
Mr.  Deveniah  made  reference  in  the  course 
of  his  conversation  with  ,  his  wife  and 
daughters,  overtook  him,  and  "  how  it  hap- 
pened" no  one  knew  bnt  the  girl  herself. 
But  her  marriage  scheme  was  abruptly 
demolished,  and  Claudo  Foweis  left  the 
service. 

Various  reports  about  the  affair  were 
current,  bnt  the  Deveoi^es  and  their 
daughters  did  notwaitto.hear  many  of  them. 
The  most  popular  verskm  of  the  cftuse  of 
tihe  ruptai-e  was,  that  "  Powers  had  jilted 
the  girl,  and  very  properly  4oo,  as  her  step- 
father was  such  a  bad  egg."  Harty  knew 
that  this  was  s^d,  and  never,  by  word  or 
sign,  did  she  attempt  to  contradict  it.  But 
Claude  and  herself,  of  all  the  world,  were 
the  only  ones  who  knew  how  and  why  they 
had  parted,  mud  whose  had  been  tiie  sever- 
ing hand. 

Even  to  her  mother  Harty  offered  no 
explanation  when  the  criais  came.  Mrs. 
Devenish  was  bnsying  herself  about  the 
troasseaa  one  morning,  wishing  that  Harty 
would  decide  as  to  the  texture  and  parti- 
cular white  of  the  wedding  dress,  when 


Harty  came  quietly  in  and  stood  by  her 
mother's  shoulder,  and  said  : 

"  Claude  Powers  h.is  sent  his  good-bje 
to  you,  mamma,  through  me ;  he  won't  be 
able  to  see  you  before  he  goes." 

"  His  good-bye  before  he  goes,"  Mn. 
Devenish  repeated,  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"  Yes ;  this  won't  be  wanted,"  Hari; 
went  on,  putting  her  hand  on  the  patient 
of  wedding  silks. 

"  Oh,  Haxty,  Harty,  tell  me,  tell  me," 
Mrs.  Devenish  asked,  dissolving  into  ttim 
of  bitter  disappointment  and  belpless 
misery.  And  then  Harty  told  her  all  tUi 
she  could  ever  be  got  to  tell  any  one. 

"We  are  not  going  to  be  msTriei. 
and  he  has  gone  away ;  that  a 


all." 

"  ITo,  no,  it  isn't  all.  Harty,  is  jow 
heart  broken,  or  didn't  yon  love  him,  Ibt  | 
you  take  it  so  gently  ?  Oh,  I  don't  nnda-  i 
stand  my  own  child  !"  ') 

"My  heart  isn't  broken.  As  io  Hie  ' 
other  thing,  we  needn't  talk  abouttHes  I 
I'm  not  going  to  marry  him."  i 

"  It  will  be  a  blight  on  your  whole^"  ll 
Mrs.  Deveniah  moaned ;  "  as  if  we  hiui  doI  > 
had  misery  and  misfortune  -enough  nitbou  , 
Claude  adding  to  it" 

"  Claude  hasn!t  added  to  it,"  Harty  stiii ' 
imperiously  ;  "  Claude  could  only  do  nbai 
ho  has  done ;  he  had  no  alterDatiT&  I  ! 
won't  hear  Claude  blamed  ;  and  I  dan'i  ' 
mean  my  hfe  to  he  blightod."  | 

"Tou'U  never  love  any  one  else  as  yc" 
have  loved  Claude,  Harty ;  I  know  ii  ' 
How  could  he  give  up  such  love  as  too^- 
for  ^.Ise  pxide,  for  that  is  what  it  is,  I  fal 
sure,  though  you  won't  tell  me;  how  caiil<i 
he?" 

"Don't!"  Harty  cried,  with  a  snadet 
stamp  of  her  foot.  "  I  tell  you  he  cooU 
only  do  as  he  has  done,  and  I  won't  hw 
him  blamed;  it's  my  affiur  altogetber;  no 
one  else  has  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  This  will  add  bitterly  to  poor  Edwards 
heavy  trials."  Mrs.  Devenish  sighed,  nw' 
Harty  could  not  check  the  contemptuous 
smile  which  flashed  over  her  face  as  sit 
answei'od : 

"  Don't  put  it  before  me  in  that  ligbl-  , 
pray,  mamma.  P^-v  will  be  sorry  'l^^'  , 
the  marriage  is  broken  off,  because  it  ^^ 
a  good  match ;  hut  that  will  be  all.' 

"Oh,  Harty,  Harty,  you  don't  do  joiticf' 
to  his  sensitive  nature,"  Mrs.  Devcni^i 
pleaded.  "  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  lM'7 
trial  to  him,  and  I  dread  the  effect  thf 
news  will  liave  on  .him.  I  shrink  |wO 
breaking  it  to  bim ;  I  dread  my  task. 

"  I'll  break  it  to  him,  and  that  direcHj, 
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Harty  cried ;  and  without  any  hesitation 
she  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Devenish,  who 
was,  as  TLsnal,  wrapped  in  his  old  military 
cloak  and  melancholy  reflections. 

"  Papa,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
Clande  Powers  and  I  are  not  going  to  be 
married/*  she  said.     "  He  has  gone  away.*' 

Then  had  ensued  a  scene  of  recrimina- 
tion and  hitter  bevailiDgs  that  had  been 
very  ghastiy  to  the  girl.  In  vain  she 
tried  to  arert  the  stream  of  self-pitying 
talk  which  Mr.  Devenish  poured  upon  her 
devoted  head.  She  straggled  with  her 
own  imperioas  nature,  and  refrained  from 
giving  wrathful  answers,  until  he  said  : 

"  It's  a  cowardly  thing  to  strike  "snch  a 
bbw  at  a  man  in  my  position ;  a  cruel  and 
I  a  cowardly  thing,  and  I'll  call  him  ix)  ac- 
,  count  for  it.". 

I  "If  yon  ever  speak  to  Claude  Powers 
aboat— about  our  parting,  I'll  leave  your 
iiouse,"  she  Btormed:  out ;  "  haven't  we  all 
suffered  enough  for  you,  that  you  must  con- 
template doiujg  me  this  shameful  wrong? 
To  think  of  going  to  Claude,  and  trying  to 
niake  him  despise  me;  let  me  keep  his« 
i^eBpect,  for  Heaneu's  sake,  even  if  I  must 
lose  his  love." 

The  only  sfflitence  in  ker  p^tssionate 
pkint  that  made  an  impreBsiOn'on  him  was 
that  one,  **  haven't  we  iJl  suffered  enough 
for  yon."  Tiiat  rang  in  his  ears,  and 
rankled  in  his  mind,  and  from  that  day 
Mr.  Devenish  cordially  disHked  and  dis- 
trusted his  step-daugOiter. 

Bat  she  carried  her  point  sucoessfoUy. 
Never  a  question  was  asked  of  Claude  by 
^T  one  member  of  her  £&mily  relative 
to  that  afaruptly  broken  engagement.  Where 
bo  went  no  one  knew;  he  passed  com- 
pletely out  of  their  lives,  and  it  seemed  to 
them  that  they  had  doxte  with  him  forever. 
^Hether  the  girl  suffered  much  or  sufiered 
^^  ail,  was  a  problem  to  them,  a  problem 
which  Harty  never  permitted  them  to  solve. 
^hen  they  Baoved  from  the  place  which 
^d  witnessed  the  birth  and  death  of  her 
fomance,  she  flung  heraelf  into  the  new 
life  with  a  fervour  that  looked  like  foi^«t- 
fulnese.  Whether  it  was  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen. 

"I never  expected  her  to  ieel  it  much," 
Mr.  Devenish  would  say,  shrugging  his 
fil^oulders.  "  I  have  had  too  full  an  ex- 
perience of  the  ease  with  wJiich  she  can 
give  pain  to  expect  anything  like  a  tender 
rei,Tetfalness  from  her :  but  I  didn't  know 
that  she  was  quite  so  shallow  in  feeling ; 
she's  ready  to  flirt  with  any  fellow." 

"Oh,  papa,  she  meets  so  few  people 
^ow,    Mabel  would  plead  in  vindication  of 


her  sister's  manner,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably always  more  vivacious  and  attractive 
when  men  were  present,  than  when  she  was 
in  the  society  of  her  own  sex;  "she's  yonng, 
and  it  would  be  hard  for  her  never  to  care 
for  any  o»e  else ;  though  I  don't  think  she 
ever  can  find  any  one  who  can  make  her 
forget  Claude." 

"  She's  ready  enough  to  flirt  with  »ny 
fellow,"  Mr.  Devenish  would  say,  queru- 
lously; "it  will  end,  I  see  plainly,  in  her 
not  marrying  at  all ;  we  shall  always  have 
har  on  our  liaibds." 

In  her  illogical  affectionate  heart  Mabel 
was  very  much  inclined  to  pity  her  step- 
father for  having  the  "  burden  of  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  her  sister  cast  upon 
him."  Not  that  he  had  anything  of  the 
sort.  Mr.  Devenish's  share  of  the  income 
on  which  they  lived  was  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  his  own  wants.  But  then,  as 
Mabel  argued,  "  If  manrnia  hadn't  us  there 
would  be  more  for  poor  papa;  and  I'm 
sure  he  wajits  all  he  can  have  to  make  up 
for  all  he  has  suffered." 

It  was  a  great  shade  to  the  family  mind, 
this  news  which  Mrs.  Greyling  had  given 
them  about  Claude  Powers.  They  were 
not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  his  being  the 
Claude  Powers  who  had  figured  so  largely 
on  the  canvas  of  Harty 's  lijfe.  The  day 
after  Mrs.  Greyliug's  visit,  Mrs.  Powers 
came  to  call  on  them,  and  almost  her  first 
words  killed  the  frail  hope  they  had  enter- 
tained that  he  might  not  be  the  real 
Claude. 

"  There  was  a  Devenish  in  my  nephew's 
regiment,  the  — th,"  she  said,  cordially. 
And  at  the  remark  Mr.  Devenish  sighed 
heavily,  and  ^irs.  Devenish  put  in  hur- 
riedly: 

"  Yes,  we  knew  something  of  Mr. 
Powere;  but  mj  husbajid  left  the  regi- 
ment some  time  before  Mr.  Powers  sold 
out." 

Mrs.  Powers  betrayed  just  the  proper 
amount  of  courteous  interest  in  this  state- 
ment and  nothing  nacre.  It  was  clear  to  the 
keen-visioned  old  lady  that  the  subject  was 
embarrassing  to  them,  therefore  she  turned 
lightly  away  from  it.  She  registered  a 
vow  on  the  spot  to  unravel  the  mystery  if 
there  was  one,  to  discover  that,  whatever 
it  was  which  these  people  seemed  to 
desire  to  conceal.  But  she  was  a  gentle- 
woman, and  so  she  would  not  go  grossly 
and  coarsely  about  her  self-imposed  work. 
She  would  not  investigate  their  case  and 
hurt  their  feelings  before  their  faces !  She 
would  know  all  about  them,  and  collect 
all   the   threads  of  their  story,    however 
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blown  abroad  these  might  be.  Bat  she 
"wonld  do  it  in  her  own  good  time,  and  they 
should  not  be  hnrt  or  mortified  by  her  at 
any  rate  in  the  process. 
.  iSo  she  resolved  as  she  sat  in  the  little 
drawing-room  in  which  on  every  side  she 
detected  marks  of  the  tastes  of  refined 
women,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Greyling  had 
failed  to  see  anything  save  the  harsh  marks 
of  poverty.  And  all  the  time  they  were 
liking  her,  and  being  drawn  to  her  by  the 
irresistible  influence  of  class  sympathy.  She 
resembled  the  traditions  of  their  former 
life,  of  the  life  they  had  lived  before  Mr. 
Devenish's  "  misfortunes"  turned  the  social 
tide  against  them,  more  closely  than  any- 
thing else  they  had  seen  in  Dillsborough. 

AjQd  some  subtle  element  from  the  old 
romance — from  the  dead  and  done  with 
romance — breathed  its  spirit  into  Harty, 
and  charged  her  with  the  power  and  the 
will  to  be  at  her  besi  before  this  old  lady, 
who  would  probably  ignore  their  existence 
as  soon  as  her  nephew  came  home  and  en- 
lightened her.  And  Hariy's  best  was  a 
very  bewitching  thing. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  telling  me 
that  the  youngest  girl  '  might  look  pretty 
at  times  ?  She  can  look  beautiful  at  times, 
and  wonderfully  attractive  always,  I  should 
say,  with  that  pliant  figure  and  brilliant 
face.  I  like  her;  I  like  the  vigour  she 
throws  into  a  word  when  she's  interested, 
and  the  careless  grace  with  which  she 
turns  from  a  person,  or  a  topic,  when  she 
is  indifierent ;  the  other  girl  is  an  amiable, 
pretty,  common-place  creature,  who  has 
never  given  any  one  connected  with  her  a 
pang,  or  a  doubt^  I  should  say;  but  the 
little  dark  one  has  the  rare  gift." 

"  What  rare  gift  ?"  Mrs.  Greyling  asked, 
puzzled.     "  I  can't  see  it." 

"  No,  no,  none  of  you  can ;  it's  fascina- 
tion; not  one  woman  in  a  hundred — not 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  —  has  it,  and 
when  they  have,  they  generally  make  them- 
selves and  their  friends  wretched.  I'm 
sorry  Claude  is  coming  home." 

"  Mr.  Powers  will  see  so  many  beautifril 
women  in  London,"  Mrs.  Greyling  cooed, 
reassuringly,  "  that  he  is  not  likely  to  see 
very  much  in  this  young  lady." 

*'  Most  men  will  see  whatever  she  chooses 
they  shall  see  in  her,"  Mrs.  Powers  replied, 
emphatically;  "I  can  see  that." 

The  sea  was  like  a  lake  that  day.    There 


was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  tlie  snr- 
face  of  the  water,  as  the  steamer  ploughed 
her  way  across  from  Calais  to  Dover.  On 
the  deck  two  young  men  were  lonngmg, 
lazily  smoking,  and  languidly  speaking  to 
one  another,  now  and  again,  but  chiefly 
enjoying  the  warmth  and  the  stillness. 

"  I  can't  ge^  up  any  enthusiasm  abont 
the  white  cliffs,  though  I  haven't  seen 
them  for  some  years ;  can  you,  Claude  ?" 
the  younger  man  asked  between  the  slow 
puffs  he  was  giving  at  his  cigar. 

The  man  he  addressed  stretched  himself 
out  on  his  back,  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  laughed. 

*'  I've  had  home  sickness,  though,  a 
good  deal.  Jack ;  in  dreams,  both  waldzig 
and  Bleeping,  IVe  seen  the  old  land, 

**  And  in  the  dim  blue  distanee 
A  strip  of  green  there  shone, 

That  green  strip  was  aoountiy, 
That  countiy  was  mj  own. 

"Nor  knew  I  till  this  Tision 

Had  come  into  my  heart, 
Thon  dear  far  land,  how  very  dmt 

And  Teiy  far  thou  art.** 

"  Hah !"  Jack  Ferrier  exclaimed  byway 
of  answer.  Then  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments  he  added,  "  Dear  enough  in  all 
conscience,  unless  prices  have  dropped  coc- 
siderably  during  our  absence ;  but  not  so 
very  far — half  an  hour  longer  will  see  ns 
there." 

They  got  up  and  went  over  and  leant 
on  the  side  oi  the  boat,  showing  them- 
selves to  be  two  well-grown,  good-looking 
men.  At  the  first  glance,  the  more  stal- 
wai*t  figure  and  handsomer  &jce  of  Mr. 
Ferrier  led  the  eyes  off  his  oompanion; 
but  there  was  something  about  Claude 
Powers,  the  memory  of  which  more  than 
one  woman  had  found  to  her  cost,  that 
"you  couldn't  get  away  from."  It  was 
not  beauty  only,  and  it  was  not  power 
only ;  probably  it  was  the  subtle  comhi- 
nation  of  the  two.  There  was  power 
enough  in  the  broad  brow,  and  earnest 
eyes,  and  there  was  great  beauty,  a  most  rare 
refinement  in  the  chin  and  mouth,  that 
were  modelled  delicately  as  a  woman's. 
The  inflections  of  his  voice,  too,  were 
haunting,  softly  clear  and  sweet,  and  des- 
perately passionate.  Mr.  Devenish  had 
made  many  mistakes  in  life,  bnt  never 
a  greater  one  than  when  he  imagined 
that  Harty  had  entirely  forgotten  Claude 
Powers. 
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TOrae  MR.  NIGHTINGALE. 


CBAPTEB  XX.   FOUND. 

f  coiFtiD  Dot  be  mistaken,  altliongh  it  was 
urtain  that  she  did  not  recognise  me.  Onr 
e;«  met,  bxit  she  only  gUnoed  at  me  in  a 
Tacant,  listless  wav.  She  bad  been  crying 
it  appeared ;  rocking  berself  to  and  fro,  as 
elie  g&thered  closelj  abont  ber  a  long  far- 
trimmed  mantle  of  black  velvet,  streaked 
ud  soiled  here  and  there  by  trailing 
iWagb  the  snow.  Her  hands  were  bare 
I  noticed,  and  swollen  and  bine  from  the 
cold.  There  were  jewels  npon  her  fingeni, 
^nd  a  rich  gold  bracelet  clasped  her  wrist. 
She  hiid  drawn  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over 
iitr  head,  and  held  to  her  moath  a  filmy 
lace-bordered  handkerchief  which  she  was 
biting  and  tearing  with  her  teeth.  For  a 
nomeDt  or  two  I  stood  silent  and  amazed, 
ccDtemplating  her. 

I    "Why  are  yon  here?" I askedat length, 
'^atlj,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said. 

"nhy  should  I  not  be  here  P"  she 
snsBered,  with  lowered  brows  and  angiy- 
g'eaming  eyes. 

"  Bat  jon  will  die  of  cold." 

"  Well,  and  why  not  P  As  well  h^re  aa 
elsewhere ;  as  well  of  cold  as  of  anything 
else.  Bnt  it  it  cold,  bitter,  crael  cold.  The 
wind  cats  and  stabs  like  a  knife."  Then 
ia  a  changed  voice  she  asked,  "  How  far  is 
it  from  here  to  Overbnry  Hall  P" 

"Abont  three  miles  across  the  down." 

"Not  moreP  Ton're  sure  ?  I  thought 
I'd  come  miles  and  miles.  Ugh!"  She 
Bhivered,  and  folding  her  cloak  roond  her 
ihottlders  left  her  feet  uncovered.  I  ob- 
Bcired  that  her  shoes  were  thin,  and  wet 
throngh.     I  was  mnch  distressed. 

■'  Itosttta !"  I  cried. 
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She  started.  An  ezpreesioii  of  fear 
crossed  her  face. 

What !  Ton  know  me  !  Who  are  yoa, 
then?  A  shepherd P  Well,  go  and  look 
afler  your  sheep — I'm  not  one  of  them." 
Aud  she  laughed  almost  savagely. 

"  I  am  not  a  shepherd.  Yon  have  for- 
gotten me,  it  seems — Dnke  Nightingale." 

Bnt  it  was  plain  the  name  conveyed  nc 
meanine  to  her,  that  she  did  not  know  me. 

"  Dake  Nightingale,"  she  repeated, 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  forehead. 

"I  saw  yon  at  Dripfbrd,  at  the  fair, 
some  months  back.  Yon  were  dancing  in 
a  tent.     Snrely  you  remember?" 

"  What !    You  were  there  ?    With  him  P 
Ah,  I  think  I  do  recollect  something  about 
it  now.     So,  you  were  the  boy  iiM>  can 
with  him?     Bnt  what  of  it?     Are  you  li 
servant — his  spy  P     Why  have  you  tracked 
me  here  V" 

"  I  ^ve  close  by,  at  the  fkrm-house  in  the 
hollow  yonder." 

"  You  have  not  followed  me,  then  p  la 
that  what  yon  mean  P  It  was  mere  chance 
brought  yon  here  P" 

"  U  was  mere  chance." 

"  Well,  you've  seen  me,  you've  found 
roe.    Now  go." 

"I  cannot  leave  you  here.  Night  is 
coming  on.  You  will  die  of  cold  if  you  re- 
main here." 

"  I'm  only  resting.  I  shall  go  on  pre- 
sently. Where  ?  God  only  knows  !  Out 
of  the  world,  perhaps.  I  don't  care  where. 
Oh,  if  it  wasn't  so  cold  !  My  fingers  ache, 
my  teeth  chatter,  my  heart  seems  breaking, 
my  ileet  are  like  stones.  Am  I  dying,  do 
yon  think?" 

"  Impossible !  Heaven  forbid !  No, 
Roaetta,  it  shall  not  be." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ? 
How  strange  of  jon  !    What  am  I  to  you  P" 
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"  laAfttt,  indeed,  yOQ  are  very  much  to 
toe,  Rosetta." 

"  Too  have  got  wiy  same  pst  moug^ 
it  scL'ns,"  alie  swd  witli  a.  wildi,  acorafal 

"  I  waa  not  Kkely  to  forget  it,  or  yon, 
ttoaett*.  Ytw  cannot  know,  joo  caiutot 
gncsa,  what  joy  it  is  to  me  to  see  yoa  ouco 
Txwre." 

"  Yon've  a  kind  Ttnoe,"  die  skid,  tAat  a 
ntose.  "And  yon  iBeaa  kifidfy,  I  thiak. 
Bat  yoa  never  b&v  me  but  once,  and  tben 
eriy  for  a  few  minutes.  And  you've 
thought  of  me  since — often  ?  very  often  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Rosetta,  I  haTe  nerer  ceased 
to  think  of  you." 

"  How  strange  all  this  sounds.  You're 
not  mod,  are  yon  ?  But  you  couldn't  know, 
if  yon  were.  It's  no  nse  asking  that.  So 
yon  saw  me  dance  at  the  fair,  and  have 
thonghbof  me  evei-  iince  p  Yes,  I  remember 
»11  now.  And  yon  saw  Diavolo  cane  me,  the 
wrstoh.  He's  dead  since.  So  I've  beard. 
I  can't  but  hope  it's  tme.  It's  vrrong  to 
hope  that,  I  suppose.  Somehow  every- 
thing one  does  is  l^ng,  according  to  some 
people.  Th^  haven't  been  beaten  by  him 
as  I  have.  I  hated  him.  He  was  a  cmel, 
savage  monster,  and  I  was  so  helpless  in 
bis  hands — a  ohild  and  hia  apprentice^ 
not  that  he  was  worse  to  me  than  to  the 
others,  poor  little  wretches  that  we  were. 
For  tkther  and  mother  I  had  none  that 
erer  I  heard  of.  So  I  waa  at  his  mercy. 
And  he  half  starved  me,  and  took  all  my 
earnings.  Bnt  that's  ot»  now.  And  he  s 
dead.  He  broke  his  neck  they  told  me.  It 
little  matters  now.  All's  past  and  gone. 
I've  left  that  life  behind  me — exchanged  it 
for  what  ?  This  !  A  pretty  change.  Oh, 
this  bitter  wind !     It  cuts  me  to  pieces." 

She  swayed  to  and  fro  as  she  talked  in 
this  wandering,  fragmentary 
knowing,  as  I  jndcfed,  what  eh< 
eyes  were  closing,  and  she  a] 
minting  from  the  intense  cold 
ehe  bowed  her  head,  and  was  1 
in  the  snow.  I  knew  the  dai 
and  grew  mnch  alarmed.  Ha 
ried  with  me  a  small  flask  of 
applied  it  to  her  lips,  and  con 
to  swallow  some  few  drops.  I 
heavy  coat,  and  wrapped  it  ro 
chafed  her  hands,  breathing  U] 
worm  them.  I  folded  my  arm 
and  drew  her  close  to  me.  f 
revived  a  little. 

"  How  kind  yon  are  to  me 
mured,  dreamily.  "You're  i 
I'm  sure,  Duke  Nightingale 
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the  name  now.  God  bleas  jam,  Deke: 
Eab  me.  How  warm  your  face  is,  aad 
smeoth.  wa  a  wovaa's.  It  qnite  bnms  ny 
clieeka.  I  vbb  m  cold  and  wrt^AeA ;  bnt 
Fsa  better  now.  I  Aaojd  have  died,  I'm 
sare,  hat  for  yon.  I*fo%  tli^  I  cared;  I 
wantsd  to  die,  I  think.  But  the  cold  wie 
dreadfnl.  And  yon've  tbooghb  of  me 
often  ?  Haw  stMUagQ  that  aeeoM  Fat 
what  was  I  t0  yon?  A  girl  dancing  ia  a 
hrntb.  fiat's  aU.  Though  I  danced  well  . 
I  know ;  and  could  still,  u  I  hkraa't  forgrt ' 
it  alL  I  hated  the  liffe.  I  felt  that  I  could,  i 
and  should,  have  bees  doing  beUw.  PleotW 
of  talent  has  come  out  of  booths — why  at] 
in  my  case  as  in  another's  ?  But  I  had  ■! 
chance.  I  was  a  slave  to  a  cruel  masur.' 
I  had  only  to  obey  his  bidding,  and  vu 
beaten  when  I  reftised.  How  iretij, 
weary  I  grew  of  it !  So  1  escaped  at  las:- 
You  know  that,  I  suppose  P  It  was  tlie 
day  yon  saw  me  at  the  fair." 

"And  yon  escaped  alone?" 

"No;  not  alone.     Hovrcoi^dl?    Wi& 
him." 

"  With  Lord  Overbnry  P"  I  asked,  ftn%  J 
a^r  A  panse.     My  heart  was  throblRE'l 

"With  Lord  Overburr." 

It  was  true,  then.  I  relt,  I  knew  it  m 
be  so.  And  yet  it  pained  me  grievot*,! 
unspeakably,  to  learn  the  fact  for  ce 
from  her  lips.  I  was  silent,  longing  1'9 
some  look  upon  her  face  of  sorrow,  c^ 
shame,  of  penitence.  I  saw  none,  f' 
only  shivered  and  looked  abont  her  vi 
fatigued,  half- closed  eyes. 

"Diavolo  followed  me,    did  yon    knol 
that,  to  take  me  back  ?" 

"Tes,  Diarolo,  with  Mauleverer." 

"  Mauleverer  ?  Oh,  you  mean  the  clovn 
Mauleverer  P     That  wasn't   the 
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"^  had  a  knife  with  me.    I  would  have  used 
-ft  had  they  laid  a  finger  upon  me.     I  was 
4^<5  at  last.     There  was  no  going  hack  for 
Tae.     Aud  thej  couldn't  overtake  us.     He 
knew  all  the  country,  and  turned  off  some- 
where at  a  by-road.     And  then  we  went 
north.     It  was  a  long,  dreary  journey,  I 
remember ;  and  now  Fm  back  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Is  it  far  from  here  to — what's 
the  place  where  the  fair  was  ?  ah,  Dripford 
"  — tliat*6  it.     How  many  miles  ?" 

I  told  her  how  many.     She  had  raised 
terself  with    difficulty,  moving  stiffly,  as 
ILough  her  limbs  were  half  frozen.     With 
a  tremulous  hand  she   shaded  her   eyes, 
dazzled  by  the  snow ;  glanced  at  the  bleak 
landscape  about  her,  and  shuddered.     The 
suu  was  now  fast  sinking  into  a  coppery 
bank  of  snow-charged  clouds  behind  Beacon 
Mojjnt     The  parting  rays  touched  as  with 
fire  the  gilt  vane  of  Purrington   Church 
is  the  distance,  and  tinged  with  rose-red 
the  tree-tops  of  the  leafless  woodlands  sur- 
rounding and  shrouding  Overbury  Hall. 

'*  I  mxist  try  and  get  on  somehow,"  she 
£aid,  feebly. 
:       "  Where  are  you  going  ?'* 

"Anywhere  but  back  there.*'  She  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  house. 
**  Yon  have  come  from  the  hall  ?" 
"Prom  where  else,  do  you  suppose?     I 
didn't  drop  from  the  sky.     Did  you  think 
?  I  did  ?" 

It  seemed  not  impossible.  It  was  so 
-  strange  that  she  should  be  where  she  was ; 
'  and  she  was  so  beautiful^  and  my  admira* 
tion  for  her  was  so  extreme  ;  for  the  mo* 
(  ment  it  had  outstripped  and  almost  quelled 
I  my  love.  Not  because  a  conviction  was 
growing  upon  me,  as  it  well  might  do, 
of  her  nnworthiness.  Not  appreciably  on 
that  account.  But  I  stood  in  her  presence ; 
my  heart  bad  lost  its  boldness.  I  was  all 
reverence,  and  trembling  devotion.  Be- 
ddes,  I  had  to  think,  to  the  disturbance  of 
my  wild  fondness,  what  was  to  be  done 
next.     The  matter  was  becoming  urgent. 

*'  How  wretchedly  tired  and  weak  I  feel," 
she  said ;  "  and  I  thought  I  was  so  strong. 
What  a  fool  I  am !  No,  I  can't  go  on  yet. 
I  must  rest  here  a  little  while  longer.  If 
you  would  only  let  me  go  to  sleep  for  half 
an  hour,  I  feel  I  should  wake  up  quite 
well  and  strong  again." 

"Impossible,  Rosetta;  it  must  not  be; 
it  will  be  certain  death  to  you." 

"  And  if  it  is,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Who  wiU  care?" 

"I  shall.  Indeed,  indeed,  Rosetta,  it  would 
break  my  heart,"  I  cried,  desperately. 


"You!  Your  heart!  What  I  You  love 
me  ?" 

I  know  not  what  I  said  in  answer ;  but 
there  was  no  need  of  words  ;  my  face  suffi- 
ciently revealed  the  story  of. my  passion. 

"  My  poor  boy !"  She  looked  at  me  with 
curious  tenderness,  and  a  sort  of  wondering 
compassion.  This  softened  expression  ren- 
dered her  in  my  eyes  more  lovely  than  ever. 
I  clasped  her  cold  hands  in  mine.  She 
withdrew  them  abruptly,  pressing  them 
against  her  forehead. 

"  How  strange  1  How  mad !  Tou  love 
me  !  Me  of  all  people !"  Then  presently 
she  added,  "  No,  no,  it  must  not  be.  There 
must  be  no  more  of  this.  Let  me  go.  I 
can  walk  now." 

"You  will  go  back  to  the  hall — to 
him  ?"  A  fierce  jealousy  burned  within 
me.  I  grew  bolder  now,  for  all  was  told 
and  known,  by  some  desperate  chance  as 
it  seemed.     She  had  seen  into  my  heart. 

"No,  not  there — not  to  him."  But  she 
spoke  less  firmly  than  before. 

"  Rosetta,  you  love  Lord  Overbury  ?" 

"  I !"  It  was  uttered  in  a  kind  of  scream. 
"  He  was  to  me  escape,  that  was  all ;,  and 

now "  slie  paused,  tossing  her  head  in 

imperious  anger. 

"And  now——" 

"I  hate  him!" 

I  fell  at  her  feet.  My  heart  found  words 
— frantic  words  enough,  very  likely.  I 
cannot  now  recal  them ;  yet  they  were  in- 
telligiWe — could  not  be  misread;  I  said, 
at  least  I  know  I  strove  to  say,  that  I 
loved  her,  that  I  should  love  her  always ; 
that  she  was  dearer  to  me  than  anything 
in  this  world.  That  the  thought  of  her, 
the  memory  of  her,  was  ever  with  me. 
That  she  was  part  of  my  very  being,  of 
myself.  That  she  was  my  life,  my  soul. 
That  I  adored  her,  that  I  devoted  myself  to 
her,  and  to  her  service  thenceforward  and 
for  ever.  And  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  expressed  with  all  the  iteration  and 
diffuseness  customary  with  passion  long  or 
short  lived,  but  for  the  time  fervid  and 
thorough. 

She  listened,  amazed  and  bewildered, 
and  yet,  I  think,  pleased  too. 

"  I  have  never  been  spoken  to  like  this 
before,"  she  said,  half  musingly,  softly  and 
simply.  She  stooped  down,  and  gently 
kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  "  But  you 
jnusn't  say  such  things  to  me."  Sh6  was 
turning  from  me.  I  clutched  her  cloak, 
and  sought  to  detain  her.  She  snatched  it 
from  me,  and  was  hurrying  away  through 
the  firs. 
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Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  waiter  has 
not  a  good  and  snbstaTitial  reason  for  his 
preference  ?      Bat  that's   only  of  a  piece 
with  the  entire  system.     There   is   not  a 
tradesman  employed  who  does  not  pay  for 
the    custom    he   obtains,    and    this    pay- 
ment is  necessarily  added  to  the  price  of 
the   articles    he    supplies.     A    committee 
will  of  course  find  out  this  sort  of  thing 
now   and   then,   and    somebody  gets   dis- 
missed ;  but  the  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for 
all  that.      If  a  secretary  complains  of  a 
steward  for  practices  of  the  kmd  he  very 
likely  gets  no  thanks.     The  steward  has 
his  answer,  and  the  secretary  is  probably 
placed  in  an  invidious  position  as  to  his 
motives  in  seeking  the  dismissal  of  an  ap- 
parently faithful   servant.      Sometimes   a 
secretary  or  manager  will  ask  a  tradesman 
— say  a  butcher — for   discount  for  ready 
money.      I  know  the  answer  returned  in 
more  than  one  case,  a  derisive  reply  that 
nobody  gives  discount  to  clubs,   that   no 
tradesmen  can  be  found  to  do  it.  One  man 
I  know  made  a  facetious  proposal  to  allow 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  if  that  was  of 
any  use !      And  one  went  so    far  as   to 
concede  ten  per   cent;    but   it   was   soon 
found  that  ten  per  cent  was  added  to  the 
bills  before  being  taken  off,  and  who  was 
the  gainer  by  that  ?     The  very  men,  too, 
who  are  most   firm   in  refusing  fair  dis- 
count are  the  most  liberal  in   their  per- 
centages and  tips  in   an  underhand  way, 
for  it  is  by  these  means  that  they  secure 
the  custom  of  the  house.     Otherwise,  they 
know  very   well  that  the  first  opportunity 
would  be  taken  to  complain  of  them,  and 
to  transfer  the  patronage  elsewhere.     You 
may  depend  upon  it  that   nothing  of  the 
kind  occurs  at  an  hotel  or  restaurant — un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  on  the  limited  liability 
principle.     The  proprietor  knows  his  own 
interests  and  looks  after  them  ;  and  I  know 
it  as  a  fact,  that  hotel  and  tavern-keepers 
uniformly   refuse   to  take    servants    who 
have  been  in  clubs,  on   the   ground   that 
they  are  demoralised,  and  unfit  for  an  es- 
tablishment that  has  to  be  worked   at  a 
profit.     I  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  club  system 
is  always  an  extravagant  one,    and  in  too 
many  instances  is  made  up  of  gross  jobbery. 
"  A  new  club,  as  often  as  not,  is  ori- 
ginally evolved  from  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  a  gentleman  about  town  who  has 
nothing  to  do — say  a  half-pay  officer — ^half- 
pay  officers    without  private  fortunes  are 
capable  of  anything.     He  finds  a  solicitor 
who  knows  somebody  who  has  a  site,  or,  it 
may  be,   a  house  ready  built.     An  archi- 


tect is  probably  required,  and  he  is  sure  to 
turn  up  punctually.  A  wine  merchant  is 
certain  not  be  far  off;  and  an  upholsterer, 
you  may  be  sure,  is  fiaithfully  to  the  fore. 
All  these  people  use  their  connexion  to  get 
a  nucleus  of  members ;  yon  may  he  snre 
that  they  all  get  something  more  than  their 
professional,emoluments ;  and  the  clnb  com- 
mences its  career  with  a  cheerful  debt. 
Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  course 
come. in ;  but  these  are  found  insnfficient 
for  the  purpose.  Then  there  is  a  whip 
round ;  then  a  hundred  or  two  of  rather 
mixed  members  are  taken  in  withont  en- 
trance fee ;  then  there  is  another  whip; 
then  more  touting  for  additional  members, 
and  so  the  game  goes  on.  Sometimes  a 
club  tides  over  its  troubles  and  becomes 
safely  established ;  but  the  majority  of  new 
speculations  of  the  kind  go  to  do  wall  sfter 
a  year  or  two.  There  are  a  set  of  mending' 
about — of  sufficient  ostensible  poation  to 
bear  description  in  a  list  of  names— ^'ho 
belong,  I  really  believe,  to  every  new  d^^ 
that  starts. 

"  As  for  the  tips  to  servants,  of  conrse 
they  are  added  to  the  price  of  the  artick 
sold  ;  but  that  is  not  the  chief  objectioo  !"• 
them.  If  the  cook  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
tradesmen,  how  can  he  complain  if  he  is 
furnished  with  coarse  meat,  skinny  fowls, 
or  inferior  fish  ?  He  has  to  take  what  he 
can  get,  and  his  masters  suffer. 

"  Of  course  all  this  kind  of  thing  makes 
the  tariff  of  prices  to  members  much  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be— higher,  as  I  have 
said,  than  that^f  any  restaurant ;  but  will 
you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  that  all  the 
dear  dinners  and  lunches  we  have  here  (I 
suppose  here  because  I  know  it  is  so  else- 
where) are  actually  supplied  at  a  loss.'' 
Here  is  a  statement '* 

Honeydew  and  I  winced  when  Major 
Buz  well  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket— 
being  talked  at  is  bad  enough,  but  being 
read  at  is  intolerable.  But  we  could  do 
more  stop  him  than  the  Wedding  Guest 
could  stop  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

"  Here  is  a  statement  which  I  have  had 
drawn  up  from  trustworthy  sources,  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  clubs.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  accounts,  twenty  clubs  at 
the  West-end  collectively  spend  upon  their 
provisions  and  beverages  no  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  which  is  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  ten  pounds  for  each 
of  their  twenty-five  thousand  member- 
Taking  a  tradesman's  ordinary  profit  to  oo 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  the  custom  of 
these   twenty  clubs   must  be  worth  two 
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pounds  ten  shillings  a  member  a  year ;  and 
this  sum  would  render  practicable  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  annnal  subscriptions.  There  is 
BOW  shown  in  most  West-end  clubs  an  ave- 
rage deficiency  in  their  provision  aoconnts  of 
aboat  one  pound  per  member  per  annnm. 
It  is  usoany  said  that  this  is  caused  by  the 
cast  of  keeping  the  servants ;  but  the  real 
reason  is  bad  management,  for  the  m^nbers 
are  charged  quite  enough  to  leave  a  good 
margin  for  profit,  and  there  are  clubs  in 
which  a  gain  upon  this  account  is  actually 
made,  and  that  with  very  moderate  tariffs. 
Yet  at  some  West- end  dubs,  the  loss  upon 
the  provision  account  comes  to  nearly  two 
thoTiRand  a  year. 

"  This  is  what  I  say  tben — let  tbere  be  a 
better  and  more  economical  Eastern  in  the 
pnrckse  of  supplies,  and  most  of  the  clubs 
wonid  be  quite  as  well  off  as  tJiey  are  with 
talf  their  present  rate  of  subscriptions; 
while  those  who  owe  money  could  very 
Boon  pay  it  off.  Here  is  an  instance.  A 
club  I  happen  to  know  has  a  debt  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  It  has 
something  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
members,  paying  a  subscription  of  seven 
guineas ;  and  its  loss  on  the  provision  ac- 
count is  nearly  a  thousand  a  year.  I  have 
calculated  that  by  a  system  by  which  it 
saved  the  ti*adesman's  profit  upon  the  pro- 
yisions  supplied,  and  counting  these  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  ien  a  member  a  year, 
the  clnb  would  find  itself  more  than  four 
thousand  pounds  in  pocket,  and  be  able 
the  first  year  to  remit  half  of  its  rate  of 
subscription,  or  pay  off  half  its  debt. 

'*I  have  spoken  as  yet  only  about  eco- 
iiomies  in  the  coffee-room  supplies;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  things,  such  as  fuel, 
chandlery,  stationery — most  things  in  fact 
7~which  might  be  made  to  figure  as  profit 
instead  of  loss.  I  have  included  these 
general  items  in  another  calculation  which 
1  have  made,  and  applied  it  to  the  case  of 
^  club  (which  I  could  name)  with  fifteen 
hundred  members,  a  subscription  of  from 
^Jglit  to  ten  guineas,  thirty  thousand  pounds 
^ebt,  and  a  loss  on  provisions  of  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds.  Its  expenditure  for 
provisions  and  other  supplies  amounts  to 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand 
pounds.  Now  if  five-and- twenty  per  cent 
could  be  saved  on  this  amount,  and  the  loss 
on  provisions  be  prevented,  the  concern 
^onld  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some  six 
thonsand  a  year — a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
^i  its  subscriptions  or  one-fifth  of  its  debt. 
You  doubt  the  possibility  of  saving  the 


five-and- twenty  per  cent?     Read  the  last 
published   accounts  of  the   Civil   Service 
Supply  Association,  and  you  will  see  that, 
after  securing  for  its   eighteen  thousand 
members  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  articles 
purchased  amounting  to  twenty  per  cent, 
there  still  remains  a  net  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  profit  for  the  proprietors — that  is  to 
say,  the  purchases  being  four  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  the  sales  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred,  the  net 
profit,  after  paying  six  and  a  half  per  cent 
for  working  expenses,    are  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  a  year.     You  sup- 
}X>se,  then,  that  I  wish  to  introduce  the 
co-operative  system  ?     Of  course  I  do.     It 
is  introduced,   however,   already — a  club 
bei^g  essentially  a  co-operative  body — and 
my  object  is  to  cany  out  the  principle  to 
its  logical  extent.     It  is  absurd  for  us,  say, 
to  get  our  supplies  from  tradesmen  open  to 
all  the  world,  at  retail  prices  made  higher 
by  the  demoralisation  of  our  own  servants. 
What  is  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  the 
wholesale  market,  and  putting  all  the  re- 
tailers* profits  into  our  own  pockets  ?  This 
applies  to  five  hundred  things  besides  pro- 
visions ;  but,  as  regards  the  last,  I  admit 
that  each  club  might  send  its  purveyor 
down  to  Billingsgate,  Leadenhall,  or  any 
other  markets  they  please,   without  any 
special  oi^ganisation.     But  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?     They  would  very  likely 
bid  against  each  other  and  increase  the 
cost  of  the  articles  purchased.    Why,  then, 
should  the  clubs  not  be  made  members  of 
a  co-operative  store  ?     No  existing  store 
could  supply  them,  even  if  it  would.     And 
you  must  remember  that  they  have   no 
butcher's  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  butter, 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables — all  of  which  a  club 
requires  daily  in  large  quantities.     To  do 
any  good  in  the  way  of  reform,  the  clubs 
should  combine  and  establish  a  great  co- 
operative store  of  their  own.     They  are 
nearly  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
might  have  their  supplies  close  at  hand; 
and  one  purveyor  could  then  do  the  whole 
business  on  a  monster  scale.     There  is  no 
reason  why  the  stores  should  be  limited 
to  provisions  and  beverages.     If  the  prin- 
ciple holds  good  for  one  article,  it  holds 
good  for  every  other.      Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  privilege  of  employing  the 
stores  should  be  limited  to  clubs  in  their 
corporate  capacity.     Every  member  might 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  his  personal 
profit  and  convenience,  thus  increasing  the 
custom  and  the  wealth  of  the  association. 
I  know  a  limited  hability  hotel  that  was 
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Hayed  from  bankrnptey  by  adoptiag  a  sys- 
tem of  tbo  kind,  and  now  pays  a,  large  divi- 
dend to  its  once  hopeluea  Bhareholders. 
But  I've  told  you.  before,  and  I  tell  yon 
again — the  fact  is,  we  are  fools  for  going 
on  in  the  way  we  are  going." 

The  major  here  made  a  pause,  and  puffed 
at  his  cigar  ferociously,  by  way  of  vent  for 
his  emotion.  Honeydew  and  myself  bad 
by  this  time  been  talked  inio  an  ntter 
abnegation  of  will.  We  were  dull,  spirit- 
less beings ;  lost  to  pride,  ambition,  even 
self-fcspect ;  abased  aa  hereditary  bonds- 
men— as  the  slave  who  has  lost  the  sap  of 
manhood.  Such  ie  the  degeneracy  which 
comes  over  the  noblest  minds  under  the 
enthralling  boredom  of  a  dominant  spirit 
like  that  of  Major  Buzwell.  We  could 
not  chocse  but  hear ;  and  from  a  healthy 
power  of  discrimination  or  dissent  were 
reduced  to  such  abject  acquiescence  as  is 
ejcpressed  by  "  Tea, '  "  Indeed,"  or  "  Ton 
don't  say  bo."  And  all  thia  time  we  might 
have  been  hearing"tbebestthingin  Opera 
Doufie  that  had  been  oat. for  a  long  time," 
or  talking  any  amount  of  congenial  buf- 
foonery between  oarselves. 

As  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  can 
be  restored  olily  by  alow  degrees,  we  could 
not  immediately  regain  our  intellectual 
force  when  Bnzwell  made  a  pause ;  but 
quailing  under  his  determined  glance, 
listened  to  some  clenching  reflections. 

"  If  clnb- management  is  not  wrong,  I 
say,  how  is  it  that  taverns  can  sell  cheaper 
than  clnba  and  make  a  profit,  while  clnbs 
make  a  loss  ?  And  how  is  it  that  while  so 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  clnbless  in 
London,  many  of  them  with  their  names 
down  and  waiting  for  years  to  be  put  up  at 
existing  clubs,  nearly  every  new  club  formed 
for  their  accommodation  fails  for  want  of 
funds?  The  fact  is,  they  have  funds  amply 
sufficient  for  their  purpose;  but  nothing, 
except  enormous  capital,  can  stand  against 
the  wast«  and  estravagance  which — I  told 
yon  before  and  I  tell  yon  again  —  has 
grown  into  a  system,  sir,  a  system,  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  put  down." 

Whether  Bozwell  will  keep  his  word  or 
not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  if  not,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  trying.  He  pays  no  homage  to 
things  any  more  than  persons.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  "  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  tlie  equator"  on  small  provocation; 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  was,  a  short 
time  ago,  very  severe  even  upon  such 
august  institution  as  the  Capo  of  Qood 
Hope.  Speaking  of  the  supercession  of 
the  Capo  in  its  relation  to  India,  by  the 
Suez    Canal,   he   turned    fiercely   upon 


meek  man  who  ventured  to  piaise  iti 
climate,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  Cape  of  Gwl 
Hope  has  had  its  day — it  haa  retired  into 
that  obscurity  from  whiob  it  ought  neiet 
to  have  emerged." 

Aftfflr  this  there  is  every  chann  thit 
snch  an  institution  aa  the  aystem  of  ckb 
management  will  not  be  safe  from  his 
attacks;  and  I  must  say  for  Honejde* 
and  myself — and  in  justice  to  the  major- 
that  as  we  two  walked  out  together  inlo 
the  free  air  of  St.  James'a-street,  we  bif 
forgot  the  infliction  we  had  suffered,  rto 
verod  onr  intellectual  vitality,  and  agrej 
seriously  that  there  was  an  immi 
of  truth  in  what  the  old  bore  hod 


THE  KAISERSTADT. 

From  Balkb — the  "Mother  of  CSties"- 
to  Chicago,  every  city  on  this  globt  his, 
at  some  period  of  its  existence,  ^^  >^ 
native  trumpeter.  The  best  known  boM 
in  this  respect  are  Naples  and  Serillo,  b 
there  exists  probably  no  one  who  hs  tu  '| 
'heard  of  the  Neapolitan's  friendly  s^'ic'  ■ 
to  go  and  die  after  gazing  on  the  ineffiblt 
glories  of  his  bay;  and  of  the  AndaliL=ij; 
boast  that  he  who  has  Dot  seen  Seville  la; 
not  Been  a  "marvel."  Most  peopleiou- 
present  state  of  Spain  will  be  content  n 
remain  a  little  longer  under  this  Intterfc 
privation,  and  console  themselves  mill  Mj 
sight  of  Lisbon,  which  is  declared  mi-  ' 
dently  by  ite  special  trumpeter  to  1*  ' 
"  good  thing."  Naturally  "  to  eveir  W 
his  own  nest  is  beautiful,"  and,  as  the lalf 
Mr,  Barham  has  observed, 

Tbsre  ■■  not  ■  utioii  in  Europe  but  Uboun 
To  toady  itMlf»ndlohonibiigit«otigb'>'™"' 
but  the  sublime  faith  of  the  old  douU.'- 
headed  fowl  of  Austria  in  the  snpCTiOT'! 
of  Vienna,  in  times  past,  present.  MflW 
come,  cannot  be  outdone  from  Chioi  to 
Pern,  and  is  very  touching.  In  their  oi" 
Lerchenfelder  patoia-the  Yiennese  Dcr« 
weary  repeating  to  their  babies  »na  " 
strangers, 

*Sgibt  DOT  a'  Eiiientadt, 
'Sgibt  nui  a'  Wien  [ 

which  signi6ea  there  ia  only  one  empewr* 
city,  and  one  Vienna,  and  has  ft  onrioi'  «■ 
semblance  to  the  Muhammedan  f""""" 
of  faith  that  there  is  but  one  God  and  o»^ 
Prophet.  Prom  the  time  of  Maria  Thfrf> 
to  that  of  Kbniggratz,  tbey  uaed  to  m' 
bitter  wrath,  and  with  perhaps  nmcli  His- 
torical justification, 

'Sg^bt  nur  &'  riubsniul,  , 

Und  du  lit  Berlin  !  ' 
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bnt  this  nncomplimentary  allusion  to  the 
new  Kaiserstadt  on  the  Spree  is  now  gene- 
rally omitted  under  the  renascent  influences 
of  German  grandeur  and  brotherhood,  and 
would,  of  course,  have  been  out  of  place  on 
the  festive  May- day,  when  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  expected  to  reassemble 
(but  didn't),  for  the  fifth  time,  to  swear 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  each  other. 

This  great  imperial  city  of  such  unique 
pretension   sprang  from  a  marsh  where  a 
few    "rude    huts    by    the    Danube  lay," 
peopled  by   a  Keltic    tribe  called  Vinds, 
when  the  Romans  under  Tiberius,   a.fter- 
wards   CsBsar,  pushed  their  frontier  posts 
^fteen  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  great  river.      Of  this 
Keltic  people  little  is  known,    which    is 
probably  no  great  loss;  but  the  Romans 
gave  its  first  fame  and  civilisation  to  the 
settlement.    They  called- it  Vindobona,  and, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Hohermarkt,  as 
learned  men  aver,  they  built  a  Castrum,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  the  Thirteenth  Legion, 
and  there  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
died.     In  course  of  time  the  name  of  Vin- 
dobona disappeared,  and  the  station  came 
to  be  known  as  Castra  Fabiana,  from  the 
Tenth    Legion,   which  had   replaced    the 
Thirteenth,  and  remained  in  garrison  for 
three  hundred  years,   till  the  falling  for- 
tunes of  Rome  necessitated  its  recal.    From 
Fabiana  or  Faviana,  as  some  learned  men 
have    also    decided,    came   in  the  Carlo- 
ringian  era,  Viana,  Viena,  and  ultimately 
Wien. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Tenth  Le- 
gion, Vienna  had  rather  a  rough  time  of 
it  between  the  Rugii,  Huns,  Goths,  Lom- 
bards, and  Avars,  until  Charlemagne 
chased  the  last  named  into  Hungary,  and 
incorporated  the  country  with  the  empire 
under  the  designation  of  the  Eastern  March, 
to  be  known  later  as  (Esterreich,  the 
Eastern  domain,  and  governed  by  a  mark- 
graf  or  marquis.  Through  all  the  wars 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  new  fief,  Vienna  was 
destined  to  remain  in  obscurity  for  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the 
reign  of  the  eighth  Markgraf  and  first 
Duke  of  the  Babenberg  House,  the  famous 
Heinrich  Sam  Mir  Gott  or  Jasomirgott, 
who  enlarged,  fortified,  and  made  it  his 
capital.  His  works  live  after  him,  notably 
in  the  west  front  of  St.  Stephen's  Gothic 
pile,  where  Meister  Falkner  of  Krakau 
reared  the  Giant's  Portal  and  the  Heathen's 
Towers  as  a  testimony  for  him  to  ftituro 
times,  while  all  the  acknowledgment  ac- 
corded him  by  a  prosperous  and  boastful 
city  and  a  succeeding  and  successful  dy- 


nasty, is  a  miserable  effigy,  crowded  with 
others/  on  the  parapet  of  a  modem  bridge. 
This  "enlarged"  capital  of  Jasomirgott 
was,  however,  of  such  modest  dimensions, 
that  it  could  be  traversed  from  wall  to  wall 
in  five  minutes.  The  boundary  was  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Trattnerhof  on  the  Graben, 
through  and  round  by  the  Brandstatt, 
Lichtensteg,  Haarmarkt,  Fischerstiege, 
Tiefer  Graben,  Hof,  and  Bogner  Gasse, 
back  to  the  Graben,  which  was  then,  as  its 
name  denotes,  a  ditch,  but  is  now  the  com- 
bined Cheapside  and  Regent-street  of  the 
city. 

These  Babenbergs  seem  to  have  been 
able  and  doughty  warriors,  and,  on  the 
whole,  rather  more  enlightened  a^d  saga- 
cious than  the  generality  of  medieval  rulers. 
If  surnames  be  of  any  value  as  indications 
of  a  prince's  character  or  disposition,  they 
were  happy  in  them,  for  the  first  of  the 
line  was  the  Illustrious,  and  the  last 
the  Warlike,  with  others  between,  who 
were  Victorious,  Holy,  Glorious,  and  Vir- 
tuous. The  selfish  and  calculated  intoler- 
ance of  their  Hapsburg  successors,  however, 
has  almost  overshadowed*  their  merits  and 
memory;  and  histoties  have  not  treated 
them  with  that  distinction  and  full  measure 
of  justice  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve ; 
because,  until  recently,  the  notorious  and 
stupid  censorship  rigorously  and  systemati- 
cally burked  or  mangled  all  honest  litera- 
ture, free  inquiry,  and  though tr  itself,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  politics,  theology,  and 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  any  glorificsr 
tion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  was  encouraged  and 
passed.  Among  the  many  such,  the  most 
curious  example  is  a  chronicle  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  a  monk  and  a 
"teacher,"  which  traces  the  imperial  pedi- 
gree with  didactic  craziness  to  Noah ! 

The  Babenberg  best  known  in  England 
is  Jasomirgott's  son,  the  sixth  Leopold 
and  second  Duke  of  Austria,  Richard's 
fellow  crusader,  who  has  been  carefully 
handed  down  by  our  monkish  chroniclers 
to  the  everlasting  contempt  and  hatred  of 
British  boys  and  girls.  Nevertheless, 
German  writers  have  laboured,  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully,  to  justify  by 
German  facts  and  lights  the  caging  of  the 
Lion  in  Diirrenstein.  About  the  chivalry 
of  the  proceeding  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions,  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
chivalry — at  least  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire — was  not  quite  the  sentimental 
and  disinterested  institution  which  it  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been.  The 
English  monarch  was  recognised  and  ar- 
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rested  in  the  preeent  Erdberg  Bubarb, 
theack  Bmall  Tillage,  while  engaged  in  the 
homely  but  necessary  office  of  cooking  a 
fowl  for  his  dinner.  Part  of  the  black- 
mail or  ransom  money  exacted  for  hia 
release  was  expended  in  trne  Tentonic 
fashion — which  has  come  down  to  onr  own 
day — in  rebuilding  and  extending  the  de- 
fences of  Vienna,  Enns,  and  other  towns, 
by  which  the  "majesty  of  Germany"^a 
German  bistoriaa'a  term — maet  have  been 
wonderfally  soothed,  more  especially  as 
the  origin  of  Richard's  aiTront  to  the 
escutcheon  and  banner  of  B.-ibenberg  was 
Leopold's  chnrlish  refasal  to  assist  with 
hia  men  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Ascalon, 
on  the  plea  that  "  he  was  neither  a  mason 
nor  a  carpenter!"  But  ha  Lad  no  objec- 
tion to  borrow  money  of  the  "wealthy 
king  of  England"  wherewith  to  pay  his 
troops.  The  Pope  cnrsed  him  for  laying 
hands  on  snch  a  champion  of  the  Croaa, 
and  nothing  conid  be  more  orthodox  or 
becoming  after  that  than  that  he  should  be 
thrown  from  his  horse,  break  his  leg,  and 
die.  Bnt  for  all  this  the  &ct  remains  that 
Leopold  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  beat 
princes  of  bis  honse,  and  was  called  by  his 
■nbjecta  "  the  Virtnons." 

A  Httle  lesson  may  be  deduced  from 
this  historical  episode  for  the  advantage  of 
English  visitors  to  Vienna.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  Richard  was  wrong  in  losing 
his  temper,  and  dragging  other  people's 
flags  through  the  dirt,  simply  becaoae 
other  people  might  not  have  behaved  as 
they  onght  to  have  done,  and  were  im- 
pudent to  him.  If  ho  had  lived  in  the 
present  day  he  would  no  donbt  have  been 
more  conrteona,  and  have  enhmitted  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  for  it  ia  much  nicer 
to  lose  yonr  money  than  your  temper.  In 
onr  hot  yonth,  when  the  grand  old  Plancns 
was  onr  consul,  Great  Britons  need  to 
enjoy  a  sinister  reputation  on  the  Con- 
tinent on  acconnt  of  "  righting  their 
wrongs  where  they  were  given,"  by  a 
dexterous  and  rather  too  prompt  pngihsm. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement,  happily, 
since  then  in  onr  national  suavity  and  for- 
bearance, and  we  have  mnde  commendable 
progress  in  the  school  of  Eplctetna,  though 
we  have  not  quite  yet  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection attained  by  Saint  Oncsipltorus, 
who,  when  he  received  a  box  on  the  ear, 
begged  the  donor's  pardon  for  standing  in 
his  way.  Individual  Britons  are  still, 
however,  to  be  found  who  retain  much  of 
Malek  Richard's  temper  and  muscle,  and 
to  these  a  word  of  friendly  warning  may 


be  necessary,  which  is,  never  to  be  pro- 
voked into  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  Tmm 
if  they  value  time,  mon^,  and  comfort 
"  The  box"  is  not  permitted  ia  Austria 
it  is  considered  a  barbarous  remedj.  tf 
creating  a  "  scene"  and  a  "  scandal,''  '^ 
"ein  akandal  machen"  is  an  nnpardomUe 
solecism. 

A  blow  is  punished  with  fine  and  uupri- 
sonment,  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  En;M 
ideas  of  the  offence.  If,  nufortunatelr,  u 
Englishman  should  have  a  difficulty  vi:h 
an  Austrian,  and  straightway  assault  a^d 
batter  him,  the  best  course  ia  to  sgra 
quickly  with  the  adversary  while  ou  U 
way  with  him  to  the  Folizei-Amt.  ''  He 
hurt  tiiat  honour  feels"  can  in  most  caiai 
be  salved  by  a  judicuons  apphc»tioii  li 
money.  The  Viennese  are  much  too  kzi 
to  be  implacable,  and  it  takes  a  gootl  i^ii 
to  rouse  them  into  actual  ferodtj-,  nes 
when  they  get  up  a  revelation.  Hediiet 
of  the  Peter's  Platz  will  always  be  ^i 
willing  to  assist  in  a  friendly  arbilntiim 
but  they  must  naturally  bo  ta-eated  wiib 
politeness,  for  Austrian  commissaries  iV 
police,  apart  from  the  code  they  hace »  ' 
administer,  are,  as  a  rule,  well-edncs!''!  i 
patient,  coortooos,  and  by  no  meana  hafii 
interpreters  of  the  law.  A  simple  U^'* 
may  be  condoned  by  five  to  twenty  Sorsn, 
according  to  its  impact ;  a  black  eye  ^ 
cost  the  dispenser  of  it  a  hundred,  ui  i* 
the  case  of  a  person  kicked  down  Ut 
flights  of  stairs,  the  kicked  held  ontfortif 
hundred,  as  the  ransom  of  the  kicker  Iron 
captivity,  bnt  was  eventually  induced  1'.' 
arbitration  to  take  three  huu(G^.  Dj  ''"^ 
sort  of  arrangement,  everybody  ia  satiaM- 
the  commissary  is  saved  much  trouble,  tte 
alien  violator  of  the  German  majesty  of  it* 
law  is  rescued  &om  the  disagreeable  i«^ 
sequence  of  "  that  rash  humour  whiii  ^ 
mother  gave  him,"  the  foreign  minisla 
and  British  ambassador  are  spared  i^J 
vulgar  interruption  of  their  diplomnUc  K' 
pose,  and,  most  important  of  all,  P^^t  '^ 
he  has  no  garden  wall  to  repair,  ran  " 
least  take  Fepi  in  a  new  bonnet  on  Stmj 
to  Nenwaldegg,  or  invEst  in  a  few  iK^tB 
in  the  last  lottery  loan. 

Leopold  the  Glorious,  son  of  Cceur  w 
Lion's  jailer,  was  a  poet,  musician,  nasoo. 
and  carpenter.  With  the  English  nui»i« 
money  be  extended  the  city  walls  so  »■' .'" 
enclose  the  Stephan's  Platz  and  ffolMf 
on  one  aide,  and  the  Scottish  conveni.  « 
the  back  of  the  Bdmischer  Kaiser  Bo«l. 
on  the  other;  and  bailt  himself  a  "/"  , 
Schlosa— the  old  one  was  in  the  Hof, «"  *»' 
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site  of  the  present  War  Office — outside  the 
enceinte.  This  was  the  first  instalment  of 
that  irregular  agglomeration  of  buildings 
constituting  the  Burg,  and  is  the  oldest 
inhabited  imperial  or  royal  residence  in 
Europe.  Entering  the  great  court  of  the 
palace  from  the  Michaeler  Platz,  it  stands 
on  the  left  hand  with  its  grass-grown  fosse, 
mediaeval  gateway  and  front  riven  by  fire 
and  war,  grim  survivor  of  Ottoman  bom- 
bardments and  of  burgher  turbulence,  when 
the  Viennese  did  not  hesitate  every  now 
and  then  to  cannonade  an  emperor  within 
its  walls. 

The  last  of  the  Babenbergs,  Frederick 
the   Warlike,    seems   to   have  very  fairly 
I  earned  his  surname,  for,  from  his  accession 
j  to  his  death  in  battle  in  1246,  a  period  of 
I  sixteen  years,  he  was  constantly  at   feud, 
I  either  with  the  robber-knights  who  infested 
the  country,  and  whom  he  put  down ;   or 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 
who,  at  one  time,  chased  him  away  from 
his   patrimony;    or   with   the   citizens   of 
Vienna,  who  shut  their  gates  in  his  face 
for  three  years  until  pestilence  and  famine 
tamed  them ;  or  with  the  Magyars  whom 
he  routed  on  the  plain  by  Wiener-Neustadt, 
where  he  lost  his  life.     One  of  the  most 
charming    excursions    in   the^  neighbour- 
hood of  Vienna,  is  by  Modling,  the  Vor- 
dere  Bruhl,  and  Gaden  (returning  by  the 
Helenenthai   and   Baden)   to    the    Cister- 
cian    monastery    of    Heiligenkreuz  —  the 
Holy-Rood  of  Austria — founded  by  Leopold 
the    Saintly  Babenberg.     In  the  Fursten- 
gruft,  or  "  Pit  of  Princes'*  in  the  abbey, 
along  with  others  of  his  race,  lies  Fried- 
rich  der  Streitbare,  whose  bellicose  destiny 
appears   to    have    pursued    him    even    to 
this  peaceful  and  secluded  retreat,  for  his 
tomb     is    conspicuous    for    the    grievous 
matilation  it  has  suffei'ed  at  the  hands  of 
the  desolating  Akindschi,  the  wild  horse- 
men of  Soliman's   and  Kara   Mustapha's 
armies.      The     Emperor    Frederick    the 
Second,  during  his  quarrels  with  his  re- 
fractory  vassal,  granted  the  Golden  Bull 
to  Vienna,  creating  it  a  free  imperial  city. 
When  the  last   duke  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Heiligenkreuz,  the  duchy  reverted  to  the 
empire  as  a  lapsed  fief,  and  was  governed 
— or  rather  not  governed — by  imperial  ad- 
ministrators.     But    the  extinction  of  the 
House  of  Babenberg  corresponded  with  the 
decline  of  that  of  Hohenstaufen,  and   thie 
consequent  disorganisation  and  anarchy  oi 
the  empire,  of  which  the  Bohemian  King 
Ottokar  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  by 
annexing  the  duchy  to  himself.  Vienna  had 


suffered  much  in  all  these  disastrous  years 
from  conflagrations,  sieges,  and  plagues. 
As  Ottokar  repaired  all  damages,  enlarged 
the  city  to  nearly  the  same  limits  as 
the  girdle  of  the  old  fortifications  de- 
molished in  1858  by  decree  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  and  now  marked  by  the  Ring- 
strasse,  and  confirmed  all  former  privileges 
and  charters,  the  Viennese  were  well  con- 
tent to  remain  under  such  a  powerful  and 
beneficent  ruler,  when  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  elected  emperor  in  1273,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  scene  to  claim  the  duchy, 
nominally  for  the  empire  but  really  for  him- 
self, and  finally  succeeded  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Markfeld  in  establishing  him- 
self and  his  family. 

As  the'  traveller  approaches  Vienna  by 
the  Northern  Railroad  from  Berlin  and 
Prague,  the  train  speeds  for  the  last  few 
miles  of  the  journey,  before  crossing  the 
Danube,  through  a  vast  and  fertile  plain 
without  enclosures  and  dotted  with  many 
hamlets.  This  is  the  historic  Markfeld,  a 
veritable  Champ  de  Mars,  on  which  all  the 
armies  of  Europe  would  find  space  to  ma- 
noeuvre, and  a  fit  muster  ground  even  for 
the  final  day  of  Armageddon.  Here,  more 
than  once,  rival  pretenders  and  cunning 
strategists  have  contended  for  the  possession 
of  the  Kaiserstadt,  and  worthy  is  the  battle 
ground  for  such  a  noble  prize.  On  it  Na- 
poleon fought  two  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  of  his  career,  Aspern  and  Wagram, 
winning  by  Hapsburg  defeat  a  Hapsburg 
princess  for  his  wife.  Here,  in  our  own 
times.  Kaiser  Franz- Josef  stood  at  bay, 
within  the  hastily  thrown  up  lines  of  Flo- 
risdorf,  with  the  defeated  army  of  Konig- 
gratz,  resolving  to  strike  a  desperate  blow 
for  his  capital.  But  the  children  of 
Abraham,  who  do  all  the  banking  and 
financing  of  the  city,  were  panic-stricken  at 
the  vision  of  Prussian  generals  examining 
their  ledgers  with  a  view  to  levying  an  equit- 
able war  contribution,  and  the  burghers  had 
no  fancy  to  see  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
monopolised  by  the  "  verdammtePreusse." 
The  discontented,  and  there  were  many, 
saw  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  men 
and  things  obnoxious  to  them.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  old  spirit,  which  had  prompted 
the  citizens  to  beg  Rudolf  to  retire,  on 
the  last  advance  of  Ottokar  to  Vienna, 
and  not  to  compromise  them  in  his  dis- 
putes, had  revived  in  1866 ;  for  the  bur- 
gomaster with  a  deputation  of  the  towns- 
people waited  on  the  disgusted  emperor  to 
urge  peace.  They  coolly  and  significantly 
added  that  if  he  must   fight,  they  would 
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prefer  his  going  to  do  so  at  some  place  net 
quite  so  close  to  their  household  gods  and 
goddesses.  Francis  Joseph — the  honestest 
and  most  unselfish  sovereign  of  his  house — 
yielded,  and  paid  once  again  for  the  sins  of 
his  fathers.  This  courageous  refusal  of  the 
Viennese  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
their  monarch,  was  but  the  fruit  of  a  long 
course  of  the  traditional  Hapsburg  system  of 
government,  generally,  but  erroneously,  at- 
tributed in  England  to  Mettemich,  who, 
however,  was  but  the  administrator  and  not 
'  the  author  of  it.  This  system  taught  the 
people  through  the  priests  and  the  police 
that  they  had  no  business  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  any  questions  or  ideas  about 
governing  or  being  governed;  that  im- 
plicit obedience  to  all  the  powers  that 
were,  from  the  kaiser  to  the  gendarme,  was 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  the  whole  duty  of  man.  The 
citizens  naturally  enough,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  haute  politique  involved  in 
the  rivalry  of  Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollem, 
and  they  were  fearful  that  the  "  historic 
^h^lls  of  Koniggratz" — of  which  the  pious 
Prussian  monarch  was  reminded  at  Grave- 
lotte — hurtling  over  the  Danube,  would 
seaiously  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  in- 
terior economy  of  the  restaurations,  bier- 
halle,  and  whirligigs  in  the  Prater. 

If  Rudolf  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens  of  his  days  there  would  have 
been  no  Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
very  probably  Vienna  would  been  more 
Slav  than  Teuton,  taking  its  laws  from 
Prague,  instead  of  giving  them  to  an  empire 
as  its  proud  "  Reichs-haupt  und  Residenz 
Stadt.' '  But  Rudolf  was  a  parvenu,  a  man 
of  destiny  and  selfish,  so  he  crossed  the 
Danube  to  give  battle  to  his  enemy,  and 
the  armies  met  on  the  great  plain  by  the 
village  of  Jedenspeugen,  near  the  bank  of 
the  Morava,  the  border  river  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  He  set  his  life  and  Vienna  on 
the  cast,  and  came  near  to  losing  both, 
for  a  gigantic  Thuringian  knight  unhorsed 
and  rolled  him  in  the  dust,  and,  but  for 
the  rescue  wrought  by  his  trusty  lieo- 
tenant,  Berchtold  Capillar,  the  imperial 
Hue  of  Hapsburg  would  have  ended  where 
it  began.  Ottokar  fought  like  a  paladin 
to  the  last,  but  was  finally  unhorsed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  when  he  was 
immediately  stripped  naked  and  murdered 
by  some  semi-savage  nobles  who  had 
private  wrongs  to  avenge.  Rudolf  treated 
his  scarred  body  with  all  honour,  and 
soon  afterwards  delivered  it  over  to   the 


Bohemians,  who  buried  it  behind  the  higli 
altar  of  the  cathedral  in  the  Hradschin  at 
Prague.  And  so  Vienna  became  Geraan, 
and  tried  to  remain  German,  until  Bismarck 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  fateful  Mark- 
feld  and  decreed  otherwise  at  Nikolsbnrg. 


LOOKING  FOE  LOVE. 

As  a  fiaheroun  looks  out  orer  tha  bay 
For  a  tbip  that  eomM  from  tea, 

I  look  for  m  J  lore  from  day  to  day, 
But  my  lore  comes  not  to  me. 

Who  is  the  maid  that  the  finger  of  fate 
Has  given,  and  where  lires  she  ? 

How  long  shall  I  linger,  and  hope,  and  wsii, 
Before  she  will  come  to  me  ? 

Or,  hare  I  no  lore,  and  shall  I  be  blown 

Like  a  lost  boat  out  to  sea  ? 
No !    Pleasure  and  peace  shall  be  my  own, 

And  my  lore  shall  come  to  me. 

And  when  and  where  shall  I  know  my  dooa? 

In-doors,  or  where  flowers  grow  ? 
Will  the  pear-trees  all  be  white  with  Udob? 

Or  will  they  be  white  with  enow  ? 

Have  I  erer  heard  of  your  name  in  talk? 

Or  seen  you  a  child  at  play  P 
Are  you  twenty  yet,  and  where  do  you  walk? 

Is  it  near  or  far  away  P 

Come  my  lote  while  my  heart  is  in  the  louth, 
While  youth  is  about  mr  ways ; 

I  will  run  to  meet  you  and  kiss  your  moatb, 
And  bless  you  for  all  my  days ! 


FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE  TWELFTH  LANCERS. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  onr  readers  to 
be  informed  that  there  were  no  regiments 
of  lancers  in  the  English  service  befow 
1816.  Napoleon  had  first  introduced  that 
Polish  form  of  cavalry  into  the  French 
army,  and  these  flying  spearmen  in  the 
quaint  caps,  lightly  accoutred  and  quick  to 
advance  or  retreat,  were  found  very  useful 
in  harassing  infantry  and  destroying  them 
when  broken  and  in  retreat.  Our  heavy 
cavalry  safiered  from  tliem  severely  at 
Waterloo,  and  one  of  the  first  modifications 
introduced  by  our  War  OfQco  after  the  peace, 
was  the  change  of  several  regimeiits  froni 
light  dragoons  to  lancers. 

The  conspiracies,  and  eventually  tbe 
rising  of  the  Pretender's  faction,  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Firsts  in  171o,  lea 
to  the  immediate  augmentation  of  the 
army.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Brigadier- 
General  Phineas  Bowles,  a  zealous  partisan 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  who  bad  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Spanish  war  (^^ 
succession,  was  commissioned  to  raise  su 
troops  of  cavalry  in  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Bucks,  and  Hants,  and  the  first  duty  ot 
these  troops  was  to   escort  to  Londoa  a 
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namber  of  Jacobite  prisoners  who  had 
monnted  the  white  cockade  with  more 
rashness  than  discretion.  In  I7I8,  the 
new  regiment  embarked  for  Ireland,  and 
remained  there  seventy-five  years. 

In  1750,  King  George  the  Second  issned 
a  warrant  prescribing  the  following  dress 
to  the  Twelfth  Dragoons.     The  coats  were 
to  be   scarlet,    double-breasted,    without 
kppels,  and  lined  with  white ;  the  sleeves 
slit,    and    turned     up    with    white,    the 
button-holes  ornamented  with  white  lace, 
the  buttons  of  white  metal,   and    white 
worsted  aiguillettes  (such  as  footmen  wear 
now)  on  the  right  shoulder.     The  waist- 
coats and  breeches  white.     The  cocked- 
hats  to  be  bound  with  silver  lace,  and 
ornamented  with    white  metal  loops  and 
HdQOTerian  black  cockades.     The  forage 
aps  red,   turned    up    with    white,    with 
ffl.  D.  on  the  flap.     The  boots  of  jacked 
leather.    The  cloaks  scarlet,  white  collars 
and  linings,  the  buttons  to  be  set  on  yellow 
frogs,  with  green  stripes  down  the  centre. 
The  horse   furniture  to   be  white   cloth, 
bordered  with  yellow  lace  with  a  green 
stripe  down  the  centre,  and  XII.  D.  to  be 
embroidered   on  the    housings,   within  a 
^n-eath    of  roses  and    thistles,   with   the 
ting's  cipher  and  crown  over  it.  The  officers 
to  wear  silver   lace  and  crimson  sashes 
o?er  the  left  shoulder ;  the  sergeants  silver 
aignillettes  and  green  and  yellow  worsted 
sashes.    The  drummers  and  hautboys  to 
Have  white  coats  lined  with  scarlet,  and 
scarlet  waistcoats  and  breeches,  ornamented 
with  yellow   lace  with   the   usual    green 
stripe.     The   king's  guidon  was  to  be  of 
crimson   silk    with    a    green   and    silver 
^ringe.     In  the  centre  were  to  be  the  rose 
8^d  thistle  conjoined,   and  a  crown  over 
i^em  with  the  motto,  "  Dieu  et  mon  Droit." 
Tlie  white  horse  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  a  compartment  in  the  first  and 
fourth  corners,  and  XII.  D.  in  silver  cha- 
racters on  a  white  ground  in  the  second 
and  third  corners.     The  second  and  third 
gnidons  were  modifications  of  the  first. 

In  1768,  George  the  Third  conferred  on 
this  regiment,  which  had  behaved  very 
^ell  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  altered  from 
"heavies"  to  light  dragoons,  the  honour- 
able title  of  "The  Prince  of  Wales's  Regi- 
ment;"  the  future  George  the  Fourth 
being  then  only  seven  years  old;  and 
the  new  regimental  badge  was  a  coronet 
with  three  ostrich  feathers,  the  motto, 
''  Ich  Dien,"  a  rising  sun  and  a  red  dra- 
gon. In  1784,  the  uniform  was  changed 
from  scarlet  to  blue,  and   the  year  after 


blue  cloaks  were  given  out  to  the  men. 
In  June,  1789,  the  regiment  was  honoured 
by  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  entering  it,  on  removal  from  the 
Forty-first  Foot.  He  left  the  Twelfth 
in  1791. 

Soon  after  Lord  Hood  had  taken  Toulon, 
the  Twelfth  Light  Dragoons  were  sent  out 
to  aid  the  garrison,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  French.  The  Twelfth  afterwards 
helped  in  taking  Corsica,  and  from  thence 
sailed  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  the  Pope, 
eager  to  please  the  English,  chose  to  be 
so  gratified  by  their  exenoplary  conduct, 
that  he  gave  gold  medals  to  Uolonel  Erskine 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  Twelfth,  and  on 
their  being  presented  to  him  at  Rome,  he 
took  a  helmet  and  placed  it  on  Captain 
Browne's  head,  praying  that  Heaven  would 
enable  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  to 
triumph  over  injustice  and  infidelity. 

The  Twelfth  went  to  Lisbon  in  1797, 
and  in  1800  were  sent  to  join  Aber- 
cromby's  expedition  to  Egypt.  On  land- 
ing in  Turkey  the  regiment  received  a 
supply  of  Turkish  horses  so  poor  that 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Mervyn  Archdale, 
proposed  that  the  regiment  should  serve  as 
infantry ;  but  eventually  six  hundred  of  the 
men  were  mounted.  At  Aboukir,  our  light 
dragoons  soon  came  into  play  and  put  the 
French  dragoons,  "  with  their  long  swords, 
saddles,  bridles,"  to  the  right-about,  before 
two  notes  could  be  played  upon  a  bugle. 
The  day  they  left  Mandora  Tower  and 
the  grove  of  date-trees,  they  sent  the 
French  scouring,  and  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1801,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Archdale, 
with  eighty  men,  routed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  French  hussars  and  in&ntry  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre.  Lieutenant  Leving- 
ston,  and  a  few  horsemen,  threw  them- 
selves, sword  in  hand,  on  the  French  left 
flank,  while  Colonel  Archdale  dashed  full 
at  the  centre  of  the  infantry,  and  broke  it 
as  one  would  break  a  pane  of  glass.  But 
the  old  story  happened  again.  Our  cavalry, 
reckless  and  impetuous,  pursued  too  far;  the 
French  foot  rallied  behind  some  sand-hills, 
and  eventually  Colonel  Archdale  lost  an 
arm,  and  Captain  the  Honourable  Pierce 
Butler,  Cornets  Earle,  Lindsay,  Daniel,  and 
seven  dragoons  were  intercepted  and  made 
prisoners.  In  the  repulse  of  the  French, 
the  day  the  lamented  Abercromby  ^fell,  the 
Twelfth  had  seven  men  wounded.  At  the 
taking  of  the  Fort  of  Rahmanie,  Lieu- 
tenant Drake,  with  only  thirty  men,  com- 
pelled fifty  men  of  the  Twenty  -  second 
French   Dragoons  to  surrender.      In  the 
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advance  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to- 
wards Cairo,  the  Twelfth,  acting  for  the 
most  part  as  infantry,  made  a  dip  into  the 
Desert  in  company  with  the  Twenty-sixth 
Light  Dragoons.  They  met  a  French  convoy, 
wfich,  weary  of  Egypt,  at  once  surrendered. 
A  white  handkerchief  was  waved,  and  by 
that  sign  twenty-eight  officers  and  five 
hundred  and  seventy  rank  and  file  laid 
down  their  arms,  surrendering  at  the  same 
time  a  gun,  a  stand  of  colours,  three  hun- 
dred horses  and  dromedaries,  and  five 
hundred  camels.  Brigadier-Greneral  Doyle 
was  delighted  at  this,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Browne  said  warmly,  "  With  such 
troops  I  shall  always  feel  a  pride  to  serve, 
and  at  their  head  be  content  to  fidl,  being 
convinced  it  must  be  with  honour."  When 
Sir  John  Doyle  afterwards  received  sup- 
porters to  his  arms,  he  chose  for  one  of 
them  a  dragoon  of  the  Twelfth  holding  the 
French  colour  taken  from  the  Desert  con- 
voy. When,  after  the  capture  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  the  Twelfth  returned  to  Eng- 
land, each  of  the  officers  ^^ceived  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Ghrand  Siguier,  and  the 
regiment  was  subsequently  allowed  the 
honour  of  bearing  on  its  guidons  and 
appointments  a  sphynx,  with  the  word 
"  Egypt." 

In  1811,  the  Twelfth  Light  Dragoons 
were  ordered  to  Lisbon,  where  Lord  Wel- 
lington's army  was  gathering  to  expel 
Bonaparte's  legions  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. They  assisted  in  the  operations  at 
the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Ba- 
dajoz,  and  advancing  against  the  French, 
drove  the  enemy's  outposts  from  Usagre 
and  occupied  the  town  (April  the  16th, 
1812).  On  the  following  day  the  Twelfth 
covered  itself  with  glory.  The  cavalry 
brigade,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
the  Honourable  Frederick  Ponsonby  of  the 
Twelfth,  moved  towards  Llerena,  and  by  a 
masterly  bit  of  stratagem  kept  the  atten- 
tion of  .a  large  body  of  French  cavalry  en- 
gaged, while  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards^nd 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Dragoons,  commanded 
by  Major  -  G^eneral  Le  Marchant,  passed 
secretly  around  some  adjoining  heights  and 
gained  the  enemy's  flank.  The  stratagem 
answered  admirably.  The  French  were  still 
occupied  in  front  with  Ponsonby's  three 
squadrons  when  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards 
slipped  out  of  a  grove  of  olive-trees  and 
came  thundering  down  on  the  French  flanks. 
The  same  moment  Ponsonby  let  his  light 
brigade  slip ;  it  charged  the  French  line, 
which  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  the  enemy 
was  pursued  and  sabred  for  several  miles. 


A  hundred  French  horsemen  were  killed, 
and  a  far  greater  number,  including  a 
lieutenant  -  colonel,  two  captains,  and  a 
lieutenant  were  made  prisoners.  As  often 
happens  in  these  dashing  cavalry  affairs, 
when  successful,  the  loss  of  the  Twelfth 
was  very  slight ;  one  sergeant,  two  private 
soldiers,  and  one  horse  only  were  killed, 
and  five  men  and  three  horses  wounded. 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
in  the  following  day's  cavalry  orders,  spoke 
highly  of  the  zeal  and  attention  of  all  the 
regiments  engaged,  and  praised  the  order 
observed  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  the  ranks  were  formed  after 
each  attack. 

The  Twelfth  had  some  rather  hot  skfr- 
mishing  with  Marmont's  dragoons  daring 
the  retreat  behind  the   Guarena  (1812). 
At  the  Battle  of  Salamanca  our  brave  regi- 
ment was  stationed  on  the  left  near  Ara- 
piles,  and   towards   the   evening  charged 
twice,  and  each  time  broke  up  the  ?rench 
infantry.     The  Twelfth  lost  only  two  men. 
They   skirmished  a  good   deal  with   the 
French  at  Tudela,  VaUadolid,  the  Pisuergi 
Valley,  Monasterio,  and  the  retreat  from 
Burgos.     In  the  latter  affair  the  Twelfth 
covered  our  rear  and  fought   stubbornly 
with  the  French  advanced  guard,  and  in 
one  of  the  fi^quent  rencontres  the  gallant 
commanding  officer,  Ponsonby,  and  Lien- 
tenant  Tayler  were  wounded. 

When  the  regiment  went  into  quarters 
at  Oliveira,   it  could  reckon  thirty-three 
skirmishes,  and  one  general  engagement 
in   its   six    months'    campaign.       At    the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  the  Twelfth  supported 
the  attacks  of  the  infantry  and  artillery 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy's   position  at 
Abechuco  and  GJamarra  Major,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  action  it  crossed  the  Za- 
dorra,  turned  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
cut  off  their  retreat  by  the  Bayonue  road- 
The  regiment  lost   only  two   men.     The 
Twelfth  helped  to   defeat   General   Pot*s 
division  at  Tolosa,  in  June,  1813,  and  were 
employed   in   covering    the   siege   of  St. 
Sebastian  during  Soult's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  relieve  that  important  fortress. 
They  also  assisted  in  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  and  supported  the  infantry  at 
Nivelle.     When  Lieatenant- General  Hope, 
in  1814,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Adonr 
below  Bayonne,  a  squadron  of  the  Twelfth 
crossed   in   boats,   iJie   horses  swimming". 
The  blockade  of  Bayonne  soon  fuUowpd. 
The  regiment  remained  some  time  at  Bonr- 
deaux,  and    ftimishcd  posts    and   patrols 
between  the  Guronne  and  the  Dordogne, 
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on  one  occasion  breaking  up  some  French 
infantry  at  Etoliers. 

When  tlie  regiment  moored  down  at  last 
at  Dorchester,  it  conld  boast  that,  during 
the  whole  Peninsular  war,  it  had  never  had 
a  picket  surprised  nor  a  patrol  taken,  nor 
had  any  case  of  desertion  taken  place  from 
its  ranks.  After  commanding  the  regi- 
ment for  twenty-three  years,  General  Sir 
James  Steuart  Deuham,  Baronet,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Scots  Greys,  and  succeeded 
hy  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Payne, 
Baronet.  The  Prince  Regent  permitted 
the  Twelfth  Dragoons  to  bear  on  their 
guidons  the  word  "Peninsula,"  and  re- 
warded Colonel  Ponsonby  with  a  medal 
and  two  clasps  for  his  share  in  the  battles 
of  Barossa,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria. 

The  cry  of  "Vive  Napoleon!"  when 
Bonaparte  broke  from  Elba,  soon  brought 
tie  Twelfth  into  the  field.  Six  troops 
of  the  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
the  Honourable  F.  C.  Ponsonby,  embarked 
atRamsgate,  April,  1815,  and  landed  at 
Ostend,  forming  a  brigade  with  the  Eleventh 
and  Sixteenth  Light  Dragoons  under 
Major-General  Sir  John  Ormsby  Yande- 
Jeur.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Flanders, 
they  were  reviewed  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  was  pleased  to  express  his 
approbation  of  a  corps  "  which  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  it-s  gallantry  and 
discipline ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but,  should 
occasion  offer,  it  would  continue  to  deserve 
his  good  opinion  ;  and  he  hoped  every 
nian  would  feel  a  pride  in  endeavouring 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  regi- 
ment." 

When  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  drive 
his  army,  like  a  wedge,  between  the  British 
^d  Prussians,  the  Twelfth  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  llnghien,  and  from  thence  to 
Qoatre  Bras,  where  they  arrived  just  as 
^ey  was  withdrawing  his  forces.  On  the 
17th  the  Twelfth,  when  the  army  retro- 
graded to  get  nearer  the  Prussians, 
^thdrew  by  the  woods,  passed  the  river 
%le  at  a  deep  ford  below  Genappe,  and 
tw)k  post  on  the  left  of  our  position  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  bivouack- 
ing in  the  open  fields  under  heavy  rain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June, 
the  Twelfth  were  formed  in  columns  of 
squadrons,  and  posted  in  a  pea-field  above 
Papilot,  a  short  distance  from  the  left  of 
the  fifth  division,  which  formed  the  left 
of  the  British  infantry.  About  eleven  A.M., 
Count  d'Erlon*s  corps  attacked  the  British 
left,  hut  was  repulsed  by  desperate  charges 
of  the  Boyals,  the  Greys,  and  the  Innis- 


killing  Dragoons.  One  French  column  on 
the  French  right,  however,  still  pressed 
forward.  Part  of  Vandeleur's  brigade  was 
away  supporting  the  Royals  and  Innis- 
killings,  who  were  reforming  afler  their  last 
charge,  and  Ponsonby,  having  a  discre- 
tionary power,  and  thinking  the  French 
column  unsteady,  somewhat  rashly  ven- 
tured on  an  attack,  though  with  so  inferior 
a  force.  As  the  French  column  came  into 
the  valley,  he  rode  down  past  a  ledge  occu- 
pied by  Highlanders,  and  over  ploughed 
land  soaked  with  rain,  exposed  to  the 
French  artillery,  then  charged.  The  Twelfth 
cut  through  the  column  with  great  carnage, 
but  were  soon  stopped  by  the  columns  of 
reserve,  and  then  charged  by  three  hundred 
Polish  lancers  (equal  in  numbers  to  the 
English  alone).  Ponsonby,  too  late,  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  his  regiment,  but  fell 
wounded  in  the  melee. 

The  Twelfth,  utterly  overweighted,  were 
at  last  reformed  under  Captain  Ha  well ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  one  of  the  three  squa- 
di^ns  had  gone  down,  and  the  regiment  had 
to  be  told  off  into  two.  Major  James  Paul 
Bridger,  whose  horse  had  been  killed, 
mounted  another  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand. Colonel  Ponsonby*s  groom,  a 
faithful  old  soldier,  who  was  in  the  rear 
with  a  led  horse,  rushed  forward  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  continued  to  search 
for  his  master,  regardless  of  fire  and  sword, 
till  he  was  driven  away  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  skirmishers. 

The  following  is  Colonel  Ponsonby's  in- 
teresting account  of  his  own  sufferings, 
after  this  rash  and  unlucky  charge : 

"  I  was  stationed  with  my  regiment 
(about  three  hundred  strong)  at  the  ex- 
treme left  wing,  and  directed  tp  act  discre- 
tionally ;  each  of  the  armies  was  drawn  up 
on  a  gentle  declivity,  a  small  valley  lying 
between  them. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  observing,  as  I  thought, 
unsteadiness  in  a  column  of  French  in- 
fantry, which  was  advancing  with  an  irre- 
gular fire,  I  resolved  to  charge  them.  As 
we  were  descending  in  a  gallop,  we  received 
from  our  own  troops  on  the  right  a  fire 
much  more  destructive  than  the  enemy's, 
they  having  begun  long  before  it  could  take 
effect,  and  slackening  as  we  drew  nearer ; 
when  we  were  within  fifty  paces  of  them, 
the  French  turned,  and  much  execution  was 
done  among  them,  as  we  were  followed  by 
some  Belgians  who  had  remarked  our 
success.  But  we  had  no  sooner  pa.ssed 
through  them,  than  we  were  attacked  in  our 
turn,  before  we  could  form,  by  about  three 
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hundred  Polish  lancers,  who  had  come 
down  to  their  relief;  the  French  artillery 
pouring  in  among  us  a  heavy  fire  of  grape- 
shot,  which,  however,  killed  three  of  their 
own  for  one  of  our  men.  In  the  mSl^e,  I 
was  disabled  almost  instantly  in  both  of 
my  arms,  and  followed  by  a  few  of  my 
men,  who  were  presently  cut  down  (no 
quarter  being  asked  or  given),  I  was  car- 
ried on  by  my  horse,  till,  receiving  a  blow 
on  my  head  from  a  sabre,  I  was  thrown 
senseless  on  my  face  to  the  ground.  Re- 
covering, I  raised  myself  a  little  to  look 
round,  when  a  lancer,  passing  by,  exclaimed, 
'  Tu  n*es  pas  mort,  coquin,'  and  struck  his 
lance  through  my  back;  my  head  dropped, 
the  blood  gushed  into  my  mouth,  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  came  on,  and  I  thought 
all  was  over. 

'^  Not  long  afterwards  a  tirailleur  came 
up  to  plunder  me,  threatening  to  take  my 
lite.  I  told  him  that  he  might  search  me, 
directing  him  to  a  small  side  pocket,  in 
which  he  found  three  dollars,  being  all  I 
had ;  he  unloosed  my  stock  and  tore  open 
my  waistcoat^  then  leaving  me  in  a  very 
uneasy  posture ;  and  was  no  sooner  gone 
than  another  came  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  assuring  him  I  had  been  plundered 
already,  he  left  me,  when  an  officer,  bring- 
ing up  some  troops  (to  which,  probably, 
the  tirailleurs  belonged),  and  halting  where 
I  lay,  stooped  down  and  addressed  me, 
saying,  he  feared  I  was  badly  wounded ;  I 
replied  that  I  was,  ^d  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  removed  to  the  rear ;  he  said  it  was 
against  the  order  to  remove  even  their 
own  men,  but  that  if  they  gained  the  day, 
as  they  probably  would  (for  he  understood 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  killed,  and 
that  six  of  our  battalions  had  surrendered), 
every  attention  in  his  power  should  be 
shown  me.  I  complained  of  thirst,  and  he 
held  his  brandy-bottle  to  my  lips,  direct- 
ing one  of  his  men  to  lay  me  straight  on 
my  side,  and  place  a  knapsack  under  my 
head ;  he  then  passed  on  into  action,  and 
I  shall  never  know  to  whofee  generosity  I 
was  indebted,  as  I  conceive,  for  my  life. 
Of  what  rank  he  was  I  cannot  say ;  he 
wore  a  blue  great- coat.  By -and -bye 
another  tirailleur  came  and  knelt  and 
fired  over  me,  loading  and  firing  many 
times,  and  conversing  with  great  gaiety 
all  the  while ;  at  last  he  ran  off,  saying, 
*  Vous  serez  bien  aise  d 'entendre  que 
nous  aliens  nous  retirer ;  bon  jour,  mon 
ami.' 

"  While  the  battle  continued  in  that  part, 
several  of  the  wounded  men  and    dead 


bodies  near  me  were  hit  with  the  balls, 
which  came  very  thick  in  that  place.  To- 
wards  evening,  when  the  Prussians  came, 
the  continued  roar  of  the  cannon  along 
theii's  and  the  British  line  growing  loader 
and  louder  as  they  drew  near,  was  the  finest 
thing  I  ever  heard.  It  was  dusk  when 
two  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry,  hoth  of 
them  two  deep,  passed  over  me  in  full  trot^ 
lifting  me  from  the  ground,  and  tumbling 
me  about  cruelly ;  the  clatter  of  tbcir  ap- 
proach, and  the  apprehensions  it  excited, 
may  be  easily  conceived ;  had  a  gun  come 
that  way,  it  would  have  done  for  me.  The 
battle  was  then  nearly  over,  or  removed 
a  distance;  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
wounded  all  around  me  became  every  iiJ- 
stant  more  and  more  audible,  succeeding 
fo  the  shouts,  imprecations,  outcries  of 
*  Vive  TEmpereur  1'  the  discharge  of  mns- 
ketry  and  cannon  ;  now  and  then  inteirais 
of  perfect  silence,  which  were  worse  tlian 
the  noise.  I  thought  the  night  wouldnever 
end.  Much  about  this  time  I  found  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Royals  lying  across  my  leg 
who  had  probably  crawled  thither  in  h 
agony;  his  weight,  convulsive  motior 
noises,  and  the  air  issuing  through  a  wonoii 
in  his  side,  distressed  me  greatly;  the 
latter  circumstance  the  most  of  all,  as  the 
case  was  my  own.  It  was  not  a  dark 
night,  and  the  Prussians  were  wandering 
about  to  plunder  (and  the  scene  in  Fer- 
dinand, Count  Fathom,  came  into  my  mind, 
though  no  women,  I  believe,  were  there) ; 
several  of  them  came  and  looked  at  mo, 
and  passed  on ;  at  length  one  stopped  to 
examine  me.  I  told  him  as  well  as  1  could 
(for  I  could  say  but  little  in  German)  that 
I  was  a  British  officer,  and  had  been  plun- 
dered already ;  he  did  not  desist,  however. 
and  pulled  me  about  roughly  before  he  left 
me.  About  an  hour  before  midnigbt,  1 
saw  a  soldier  in  an  English  uniform  coming 
towards  me;  he  was,  I  suspect,  on  tlie 
same  errand.  He  came  and  looked  in  my 
face  ;  I  spoke  instantly,  telling  him  who  I 
was,  and  assuring  him  of  a  reward  if  h^ 
would  remain  by  me.  He  said  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Fortieth  regiment,  but  had 
missed  it.  He  released  me  from  the  dying 
man ;  being  unarmed,  he  took  up  a  sword 
from  the  ground,  and  stood  over  m?* 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  English  were 
seen  in  the  distance ;  he  ran  to  them,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  off  to  Hervey.  ^ 
cart  came  for  me.  I  was  placed  in  it>  and 
carried  to  a  farm-house,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  and  laid  in  the  bed  from 
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which  poor  Gordon  (as  I  understood  after- 
words) had  been  just  carried  out.  The 
jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  were  very  painful.  I  had  re- 
ceived seven  wounds ;  a  surgeon  slept  in 
my  room,  and  I  was  saved  by  continual 
bleedings,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces 
in  two  days,  besides  the  great  loss  of  blood 
on  the  field.** 

But  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  Twelfth 
liad  a  second  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
itself.  Many  of  our  regiments  were  now 
so  decimated,  that  in  some  instances  it  took 
two  or  three  regiments  to  form  a  square, 
and  the  heavy  cavalry  had  suffered  much 
irom  its  rashness,  when  Lord  Uxbridge 
ordered  six  regiments  of  cavalry  (including 

the  Twelfth)   from  the  left  to  the    main 

point  of  attack,   where  our  troops  were 

iutigned  and   much    harassed.      At    this 

jaijcture  Bulow's  two  brigades  of  Prussian 

infantry  and  a   brigade    of  cavalry    had 

arrived  in  a  wood  on  the  right  flank  of 

the  French.     At  half-past  seven,  Napoleon 

made  a  last   tremendous  charge  on   the 

English  centre  with    four    regiments    of 

Guards  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and 

tad  even  forced,  by  mere  dint  of  numbers, 

some  of  our  regiments  to  fall  back.     It  was 

at  this  critical  moment  that  Vandeleur's 

brigade,  aided  by  Sir  Williana  Ponsonby*s, 

made  a  charge    which    disordered    both 

French  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  not  long 

after,  Wellington,  seeing  signs  of  retreat  in 

tbe  French  rear,  shut  the  telescope  which 

lie  bad  been  attentively  using,  and  cried  tg 

his  delighted  staff,  "  Now  every  man  must 

advance  I'*      The  cry    flew  like  lightning 

along  the  line.     The  tired  men  advanced 

fresh  as  boys  broken  from  school.     The  last 

^qiiares    of    the   Imperial     Guards    were 

hroken,  Napoleon's  army  fell  into  hopeless 

fT^ins,  and  Waterloo  was  won. 

The  Twelfth  lost  Captain  Sandys,  Lieu- 
tenant Bertie,  and  Cornet  Lockhart,  six 
fergeants,  and  thirty-seven  rank  and  file, 
in  this  great  conflict,  while  Colonel  Pon- 
^onby,  Lieutenant  Dowbiggen,  three  ser- 
.s^eants,  and  fifty-five  rank  and  file  were 
^vounded.  In  the  distribution  of  national 
rewards,  the  Twelfth,  as  wo  might  feel  sure, 
^vas  not  forgotten.  Colonel  Ponsonby 
(second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Besborough), 
was  made  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath 
and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Georore,  besides  re- 
oeiving  a  bushel  of  German  orders.  He 
was  afterwards  commandant  at  Malta  and 
colonel  of  the  Eighty-sixth  regiment,  and 
<iied  in  1837.     "  Waterioo,"  was  instantly 


inscribed  on  the  guidons  of  the  Twelfth. 
Major  James  Paul  Bridger  was  made  Com* 
panion  of  the  Bath,  Sergeant-Major  Car- 
ruthers  was  appointed  to  a  cornetcy,  and 
all  the  ofl&cers  and  men  got  silver  medals. 

In  1816,  the  Twelfth,  forming  part  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  while  stationed,  at 
Fruges,  was  mustered  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Agincourt,  and  there  the  men  re- 
ceived their  Waterloo  medals.  This  year 
the  regiment  became  a  corps  of  lancers,  and 
in  1817,  when  the  Twelfth  was  first  styled 
"  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Royal  Lancers,*' 
the  colour  of  the  facings  was  changed 
from  yellow  to  scarlet,  and  the  lace  from 
silver  to  gold.  At  their  return  to  England 
in  November,  1818,  the  regiment  was  on 
duty  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Charlotte. 
In  1819,  it  was  reviewed  by  that  gallant 
knight,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  in  1820 
embarked  for  Ireland.  In  1821,  it  helped 
to  guard  Dublin,  during  the  joyous  wel- 
come of  George  the  Fourth.  In  1825, 
General  Sir  WUliam  Payne  was  succeeded 
in  the  colonelcy  by  Major-General  Sir 
Colquhoun  Grant.  In  1826,  four  troops  of 
the  Twelfth,  under  Major  Barton,  were 
sent  to  Portugal  to  protect  it  from  inva- 
sion by  Spain.  They  returned  in  1828.  In 
1827,  Major-General  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
became  colonel  of  the  Twelfth,  and  on  his 
advancement  to  the  peerage  in  1841,  chose 
for  one  of  his  supporters  "  a  bay  horse  gar- 
dant,  thereon  mounted  a  lancer  of  the 
Twelfth,  habited,  armed,  and  accoutred, 
proper.**  In  1837,  the  colonelcy  was  given 
to  Lieutenant  -  General  Sir  Henry  John 
Cumming.  On  June  the  28th,  1U38,  the 
regiment  had  the  honour  of  being  on  duty 
at  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty,  and,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  three  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  attending  on  that  auspicious  day 
were  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonels  who 
had  served  side  by  side  at  Waterloo  in  the 
Twelfth  Light  Dragoons.  The  queen  pre- 
sented each  of  them  (Ha well,  Chatterton, 
and  Yandeleur)  with  a  gold  medal.  In 
1842,  the  regiment  was  again  clothed  in 
blue. 

But  it  is  not  in  war  alone  that  heroism  is 
shown.  Peace,  too,  has  its  times  <5f  peril, 
and  its  unostentatious  heroes.  At  the 
dreadful  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  steam 
troop-ship  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
during  the  Kaffir  war,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1852,  eight  men  of  the  Twelfth 
Lancers  displayed  a  chivalrous  generosity, 
an  heroic  calmness  and  devotion,  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  any  shown  in  Grecian 
or  in    Roman    times.      The    martyr-like 
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courage  with  which  these  brave  men  drew 
up  as  on  parade,  and  prepared  to  die 
withoiit  one  selfish  struggle,  one  coward 
cry,  rather  than  imperil  the  safety  of  the 
women  and  children  in  the  boats,  is  a  fact 
that  has  thrown  fresh  lustre  on  the  name 
of  the  English  soldier,  fortherb  was  no  mad 
rush  of  war  to  urge  these  men  on,  no  reward 
to  be  obtained ;  yet  there  they  stood  like 
statues,  till  the  vessel  sank  with  them. 

The  pitiful  yet  noble  story  is  soon  told. 
There  were  on  board  the  steam  transport 
two  comets  (Bond  and  Rolt)  and  six 
men  of  the  Twelfth,  fifty-two  men  of  the 
Second  (Queen's  Royal),  sixty-two  men  of 
the  Sixth,  sixteen  men  of  the  Twelfth 
Foot,  forty-two  men  of  the  Forty-third 
Light  Infantry,  seventy-two  men  of  the 
Forty-fifth,  forty-one  men  of  the  Sixtieth 
Rifles,  seventy- three  men  of  the  Seventy- 
third,  sixty- five  men  of  the  Seventy-fourth, 
sixty-two  men  of  the  Ninety-first,  making 
in  all  a  total  of  thirteen  officers,  nine 
sergeants,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
men.  There  were  besides  twenty  women 
and  children,  and  a  crew  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  officers  and  seamen. 
The  unfortunate  vessel  left  Simon's  Bay 
for  Algoa  Bay  on  the  25th  of  February. 
It  was  a  calm,  starlight  night,  and  land 
was  distinctly  visible  on  the  port  bow.  At 
ten  minutes  to  two  A.M.,  the  leadsman  on 
the  paddle-box  got  soundings  in  twelve  or 
thirteen  fathoms,  and  before  he  could  heave 
the  lead  again  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock 
with  only  two  fathoms  of  water  under  her 
bows.  The  master  commander  of  the  ship 
instantly  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered, 
and  a  turn  astern  to  be  given  to  the  engines. 
This  last  was  a  fatal  step.  As  the  ship 
backed  from  the  rock  the  water  rushed  in, 
and  the  ship  then  struck  again,  "  buckling 
up"  all  the  foremost  plates,  and  tearing 
asunder  the  bulkhead  partitions.  But  there 
was  no  cowardly  confusion  on  board.  Colo- 
nel Seton  set  the  soldiers  to  work  Ut  the 
chain  pumps,  and  the  women  and  children 
calmly  placed  in  the  cutter,  were  pulled 
a  short  distance  from  the  ship.  Only  three 
boats,  holding  seventy-eight  persons,  could 
be  lowered  in  time.  Ten  minutes  after 
the  first  shock,  the  ship  separated  in  two,  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  sank  instantly,  and  the 
funnel  went  over  the  side ;  the  stem  part, 
crowded  with  soldiers,  floated  a  few  minutes, 
then  sank  also.  At  this  awful  moment 
the  soldiers  behaved  admirably. 

"  Far  exceeding,"  says  Captain  Wright, 
"anything  that  I  thought  could  be  effected 
by  the  best  discipline ;  every  one  did  as  he 
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was  directed,  and  there  was  not  a  mnrmnr 
or  a  cry  among  them  until  the  vessel  made 
her  final  plunge.  All  the  officers  received 
their  orders,  and  had  them  carried  out,  as 
if  the  men  were  embarking  instead  of  going 
to  the  bottom ;  there  was  only  this  diffe- 
rence, that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation 
conducted  with  so  little  noise  and  con- 
fusion. When  the  vessel  was  just  about 
going  down,  the  commander  called  out, 
'  All  those  who  can  swim  jump  overboard 
and  make  for  the  boats.'  We  begged  the 
men  not  to  do  as  the  commander  said,  as 
the  boats  must  be  swamped.  Not  more  than 
three  made  the  attempt." 

Those  who  came  to  the  surface  clung  to 
the  masts  and  yards,  some  swam  to  shore^ 
others  caught  hold  of  spars  and  drift  wood. 
But  now  three  terrible  dangers  awaited 
the  survivors.  A  sea  swarming  m\h 
sharks,  a  coast  almost  inaccessible  tiiroagh  , 
miles  of  breakers,  and  a  bar  of  most 
dangerous  weed,  which  entangled  an^ 
drowned  nearly  all  who  vwitured  near  it. 
Many  of  the  survivors  were  bitten  in  two 
and  carried  away  by  sharks,  others  perished 
in  the  long  weed.  Of  the  many  souls  on 
board  the  Birkenhead  ninety-seven  only 
were  saved ;  that  is,  seven  officers  of  the 
ship,  and  fifty-three  seamen,  boys  and  ma- 
rines ;  of  the  military  passengers,  seven 
women,  thirteen  children,  five  officers,  and 
twelve  soldiers. 

It  is  heroic  to  mount  the  "  imminent 
deadly  breach,"  to  fece  the  flaming  cannon. 
to  rush  on  bayonets,  to  bear  the  hunger 
and  hardships  of  a  long  campaign ;  hot 
surely  men  who  could  meet,  in  a  momeni 
and  without  preparation,  so  terrible  a  deatli 
as  this,  were  as  much  heroes  as  any  whos^ 
names  '*  storied  urn  and  monumental  bust 
have  ever  recorded. 

The  Twelfth  have  since  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  Central 
India. 


NO    ALTERNATIVE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '*  DBinB  SONHl,"  &0. 


OHAPTEE  UI.    "  ONCE  AGAIK. 

It  was  the  morning  afber  Claude  Powers 
came  home.  He  was  sitting  at  a  1*^ 
breakfast  with  •his  friend  Mr.  Ferrier,  who 
had  come  down  to  Dillsborough  to  seeiow 
"Claude  adapted  himself  to  buttercni« 
and  daisies,"  as  he  phrased  it  ^^ 
Powers  had  breakfasted  many  hours  before, 
and  was  busily  employed  in  trying  to  k^P 
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herself  out  of  the  room  where  the  two  young 
men  were. 

She  was  having  a  hard  tussle  with  her- 
self to  do   this,    for  she  was  longing  to 
learn  as  much   about    her  nephew  as  an 
old  woman  can  ever  hope  to  learn  about  a 
young  man.     Clande  had  come  home  the* 
night  before,    and    been    his    own   well- 
remembered  gracious,  graceful  self  to  her. 
He  had  made  her  feel  that  she  had  con- 
ferred the  boon   on  him  by  repiding  in  his 
bouse  during  his  absence,  and  he  had  given 
her  to  understand  that  her  position  would 
be  unchanged,   so  long  as  she  liked  to  fill 
it,  now  that  he  had  returned.    But  in  spite 
of  all  this  he  had  given  her  an  impression  of 
having  become  estranged  from  her,  of  all 
the  Ti^ty  having  faded  ont  of  his  affec- 
tion for  her.     Poor  old  lady,  she  did  not 
realise  that  the  vitality  had  faded  out  of 
eveiything  in  life  for  him,  save  his  regret 
for  a  woman  who  was  lost  to  him,  and  his 
friendship  for  Jack  Ferrier ! 

She  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  not 
saying  a  word  to  her  nephew  about  the  new 
tenants  of  the  house  at  the  corner.  During 
the  short  time  that  had  intei-vened  between 
ber  first  call  on  the  Devenishes  and  Claude's 
coming  home,  she  had  seen  them  all  two 
or  three  times,  and  Harty  she  had  seen 
frequently.  Some  fatal  gift  of  attraction 
there  must  have  been  about  the  girl,  for 
^Irs.  Powers  found  herself  looking  out 
whenever  she  went  into  Dillsborough  for 
Harty  Carlisle,  and  inviting  Harty  Carlisle 
to  the  Court  whenever  she  met  her.  What 
It  was  she  could  not  define.  It  certainly 
was  not  homage  shown  by  Harty  that  won 
|be  ordinarily  exacting  old  lady.  Nor  was 
H  anything  like  a  display  of  affection.  After 
tbat  first  interview,  when,  as  has  been  said, 
"arty  arrayed  herself  in  that  winning  way 
of  hers  which  made  her  more  dangerous 
than  many  a  Venus,  after  that  first  triumph 
she  seemed  disinclined  to  pursue  victory 
further,  and  betrayed  notliing  but  a  calm 
ifidifference  towards  Mrs.  Powers. 

"  She'll  hate  me  by-and-bye  when  Claude 
comes  home  and  tells  her,"  Harty  was 
always  saying  to  herself  when  some  extra 
demonstration  of  liking  for  her  on  Mrs. 
"owers*s  part  would  almost  win  a  cordial 
response.  "  What's  the  good  of  building 
houses  ofcards  however  brilliantly  coloured 
tbey  may  be  and  pretty  to  look  at  for  an 
^our  ?    They  must  come  down  at  last." 

Still,  though  she  said  this,  she  went  to 
the  Court  whenever  Mrs.  Powers  invited 
ber,  and  compromised  the  matter  with  her 
pnde  by  going  with  visible  reluctance. 


"  He  will  hear  of  the  Devenishes  soon 
enough,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  hear 
about  them,  he  will  know  it  and  tell  me  ; 
but  I  won't  lead  myself  into  the  temptation 
of  saying  anything  about  that  girl,"  Mrs. 
Powers  had  said  to  herself  before  she  finally 
^rewarded  herself  for  the  abstinence  of  the 
last  hour,  by  making  a  mission  of  atten- 
tion to  the  flowers  in  the  balcony  of  the 
room  in  which  Claude  and  Jack  Ferrier 
were  breakfasting. 

**  Any  changes  in  the  place  among  the 
people  I  used  to  know,  aunt?"  Claude 
asked,  rising  up  and  sauntering  over  to 
the  window.  "  1  see  a  number  of  the  old 
names  in  the  Dillsborough  Mercury." 

"  Very  few  changes,  none  worth  men- 
tioning to  you,  Claude." 

"  Dillsborough  must  be  in  a  lively  con- 
dition," Jack  ^Ferrier  laughed ;  "how  many 
years  is  it,  Claude,  since  you  were  here 
lafit  ?" 

"  Eight  or  nine,  I'm  not  sure  which," 
Claude  answered,  carelessly,  and  Mrs. 
Powers  paused  in  her  task  of  watering  the 
plants  to  shake  her  head  regretfully  as  she 
observed : 

"  He  has  never  seen  the  place  since  it's 
been  his  own,  Mr.  Ferrier;  he  takes  no 
interest  in  the  place  that  has  been  in  his 
family  since  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  me,  I 
believe  he  would  let  it  without  a  pang."* 

She  said  the  words  of  the  last  sentence 
with  a  certain  wistful  air  of  wishing  him 
to  contradict  h^r,  that  almost  touched  him 
into  gratifying  her  at  the  cost  of  his 
veracity.  But  he  could  only  bring  himself 
to  say : 

"  All  right,  dear  old  lady ;  I'll  never  let 
it  in  opposition  to  your  wishes ;  so  much  I 
can  promise  you  ;  but  I  can't  undertake  to 
get  up  anything  like  a  preference  for  one 
spot  of  earth  over  another:  they're  all 
alike." 

It  was  a  direct  violation  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Powers's  most  cherished  articles  of  faith, 
this  want  of  family  feeling  for  a  fine  old 
family  place.  That  the  herd,  who  either 
had  no  ancestors,  or  whose  ancestors  had 
failed  to  secure  either  a  local  habitation  or 
a  name  of  importance  for  themselves,  that 
these  should  be  indifferent  or  callous  about 
their  homes  was  natural  and  reasonable 
enough.  But  light  mention  of  the  Court 
from  the  lips  of  a  Powers,  was  as  shocking 
to  her  as  if  she  had  seen  an  anointed  king 
playing  football  with  his  crown. 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  Mrs.  Powers," 
Jack   Ferrier  interposed,  good-naturedly; 
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"  the  poetical  howls  for  his  home  which  I 
have  been  condemned  to  listen  to  from  the 
lips  of  this  fellow  in  all  manner  of  seques- 
tered nooks,  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  convince  me  that  he  is  struggling 
hard  to  restrain  his  ecstasies  at  being  here 
again.  I  assure  you  he's  an  awful  humbug ; 
we'll  put  down  his  affected  indifference  to 
his  extreme  youth,  and  humbly  hope  that 
he'll  soon  outgrow  it." 

Mrs.  Powers  looked  at  the  speaker,  and 
shook  her  head  slightly  with  an  air  of 
meditative  disbelief  in  his  statement.  And 
Claude  laughed,  and  rested  his  arm  on 
Jack  Ferrier's'  shoulder,  and  said,  cor- 
dially : 

"  Anyway,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
gentle  toleration  for  you,  old  fellow.  He's 
quite  right,  aunt ;  you  will  see  me  develop 
a  healthy  enthusiasm  for  Dillsborough,  and 
all  who  dwell  in  it,  in  a  short  time.  Come 
on,  Jack,  we'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
place,  and  see  if  any  of  the  people  remem- 
ber me." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  walk  over  to  Dills- 
borough,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  see 
Mrs.  Greyling,  you  might  mention  to  her 
that  as  her  good  husband  is  so  kind  about 
the  carriage "  Mrs.  Powers  was  begin- 
ning modestly,  when  Claude  interrupted. 

"  Walk  over  to  Dillsborough !  No, 
surely  not;  you'll  lend  us  whatever  you 
have  beien  in  the  habit  of  jogging  about  in, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  a  lady's  luxurious  little 
brougham  will  be  quite  good  enough  for 
ns,"  Jack  Ferrier  put  in  before  she  could 
answer  her  nephew,  and  the  assumption 
that  she  had  been  less  mean  than  was  in 
reality  the  case  angered  the  old  lady. 

"  Young  men,  both  in  jest  and  earnest, 
take  a  most  ridiculous  tone  of  belief  in 
nothing  in  the  world  being  good  enough 
for  them,  and  of  everything  being  a  bore 
and  a  trouble,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  I  have 
not  indulged  myself  by  keeping  a  carriage 
and  horses  for  my  solitary  pleasure  at  your 
expense,  Claude." 

**  I  ought  to  have  arranged  all  that  for 
you,"  Claude  said,  warmly  ;  "you  ought 
not  to  have  been  put  to  the  inconvenience 
of  walking  or  hiring  all  these  years." 

**Well,  Claude,  to  be  candid,  I  haven't 
either  walked  or  hired  much ;  the  fact  is, 
your  father's  old  friend  and  medical  at- 
tendant. Doctor  Greyling,  has  been  unfail- 
ing in  his  consideration  for  and  attention 
to  me.  His  carriage  is  always  at  my  ser- 
vice, and  I  sympathise  too  thoroughly  with 
the  sentiment  of  esteem  for  the   Powers 


family  which  prompts  him  to  offer  it,  ever 
to  refuse  the  loan." 

Mrs.  Powers  offered  her  little  explana- 
tion pleasantly  and  readily,  and  rid  herself 
of  all  feeling  of  annoyance  against  Jack 
Ferrier  in  the  course  of  wording  it.  She 
even  smiled  approvingly  on  his  next  sug- 
gestion. 

"  Nerve  yourself  to  the  task  of  filling 
your  stables  at  once,  Claude — and  your 
kennels,  too,  for  that  matter — the  pure  and 
simple  pleasures  of  the  country  are  very 
well  in  fiction,  but  to  make  it  endurable 
in  fact  one  needs  horses  and  dogs  and 
women." 

"Women  may  bo   obliged    to  you    for 
placing  them  last  on  your  list  of  needf  al 
pleasures,"  Mrs.   Powers   said,   encourag- 
ingly.    She  liked  life  and  society,  and  the 
command  of    well-appointed    powers    of 
locomotion.     Above  all,  she  liked  the  id&i 
of  the  head  of  the  house  coming  to  the 
fore  prominently  in  the  county.     And  she 
knew  that  in  this  vain  and  weary  world 
well-bred  horses,  dogs,  and  women  would 
assist  him  materially  in  doing  so.     There^ 
fore    she    smiled   encouragingly   on   Jack 
Ferrier's  suggestion,  and  listened  eagerlj 
to  her  nephew's  response  to  it. 

"  Horses  and  dogs  as  many  as  jou  like, 
Jack;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  make 
women  one  of  the  essentials  of  your  ex- 
istence here.  For  my  own  part,  thnt 
would  be  the  real  earthly  paradise  to  me 
in  which  there  was  no  feminine  human 
being  under  thirty." 

Claude  began  his  remark  ligbtly  enougb. 
but  a  tone  of  deeper  meaning  ^rept  into 
his  last  words,  and  Jack  Ferrier  looked  up 
quickly,  a  half-fear  expressed  in  liis  face 
that  his  friend  was  nearly  betraying  him- 
self. 

"You  see,  I'm  not  a  sufficiently  good 
match  for  the  w^omen  to  pester  me  with 
attentions  that  I've  no  desire  to  recipro- 
cate ;  that's  another  of  Claude's  shams. 
Mrs.  Powers.  He  affects  to  have  found 
out  that  love  is  only  a  gorgeously-coloured 
flower,  with  a  root  of  bitterness  which 
every  one  has  to  bite  in  due  time,  but  he 
doesn't  mean  it  any  more  than  he  does 
disparagement  of  the  Court." 

"  Come  on,  Jack,  let  us  start  for  Dills- 
borough," Claude  said,  getting  himself  out 
of  the  room,  and  away  from  a  conversation 
that  was  distasteful  to  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Powers 
asked : 

"  What  am  I  t-o  do  ?  It  hurts  me  to 
believe  Claude,  and  I  can't  quite  trust  yoa. 
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What  is  ifc?  He  has  had  some  blow  in 
life  of  which.  I  am  ignorant ;  he  has  been 
bitterly  deceived  and  sharply  wounded, 
and  yon  know  all  about  it.'* 

Jack  Ferrier  carefully  examined  the 
petals  of  a  geranium,  and  maintained  a 
strict  silence. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  more  than  this,"  the 
old  lady  resumed.  "  It's  a  woman,  I  can 
see  that.  But  all  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
is  tliis,  is  it  going  on  now,  or  is  it  all 
over  ?" 

"  It's  all  over,"  Jack  said,  hastily.  "  I 
mean  that  I  really  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  and  that  Claude  wouldn't  thank 
me  for  theorising  about  bis  views ;  what  is 
it  wc  are  to  say  if  we  see  somebody  in 
Msborough  ?  About  a  carriage,  I  think 
jou  said " 

"Oh,  yes,  the  carriage,  to  be  sure," 
Mrs.  Powers  interrupted.  "  Claude  ought 
to  call  on  the  Greylings  if  he's  going  into 
Dillsborough ;  excellent  people,  devoted 
to  the  family,  and  really  invaluable  as 
country  neighbours  ;  perhaps  you'll  say — 
but  no,  I'll  send  a  little  note  by  you  to  Mrs. 
Greyhng."  And  then,  as  Mrs.  Powers 
bustled  away  to  write  her  little  note,  Jack 
Ferrier  felt  himself  free  to  go  in  search  of 
Claude. 

"  I'm  a  sieve  in  that  old  lady's  hands, 
Claude,"  he  said  in  mock  despair,  as  he 
met  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
soothing  himself  with  a  cigar.  "You'll 
see  your  whole  story  in  the  Dillsborough 
Mercury  in  a  few  days  as  it's  filtered  out 
through  her,  unless  you  refrain  from  making 
suggestive  remarks  before  your  penetrat- 
ing aunt.  She  asked  me  after  you  left  the 
room  if  *  it*  was  going  on,  or  if  *  it'  was 
'all  over,'  and  I  assured  her  that  it  was 
I  'all  over'  as  solemnly  as  if  I  knew  all 
about  it." 

"  My  penetrating  aunt  is  welcome  to  do 
ter  worst  in  the  investigating  line,"  Claude 
said,  with  a  laugh.  "  When  there's  nothing 
to  be  discovered  one  doesn't  shrink  from 
discovery,  you  see." 

*'  There's  always  the  truth  to  be  dis- 
covered," Jack  said,  quietly;  "whether  it 
be  important  or  unimportant,  there's  always 
the  truth  to  be  found  out." 

"  The  truth  is  generally  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  I  believe;  in  this 
case  it  is  hidden  in  a  much  more  inac- 
cessible place,  the  heart  of  a  deceitful 
woman,"  Claude  answered,  with  one  of 
those  efforts  at  laughing  which  show  that 
laughter  is  about  the  last  emotion  to  which 
one  wishes  to  give  way.      "Well!    shall 


we  *  act  in  the  living  present'  and  trudge 
over  to  Dillsborough  ?  We  may  just  as 
well  walk  into  Dillsborough  as  stay  at 
home,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

"  And  better  too,"  Jack  Ferrier  thought, 
"  for  during  the  walk  we  shall  be  free 
from  the  excellent  aunt  who  loves  yet 
doubts,  in  a  way  that  puts  a  fellow  on  his 
metal  to  keep  a  secret  he  doesn't  know  1" 
Then  he  said  aloud :  "  All  right,  Claude, 
come  on;  just  imagine  the  state  of  the 
female  Dillsborough  heart,  and  the  female 
Dillsborough  brain,  as  the  one  throbs  in 
anticipation  of  our  appearance,  and  the 
other  tries  to  make  calculations  about  us  !" 

"  If  they  possess  hearts  and  brains  they 
are  safe  to  make  a  bad  use  of  both ;  but 
they  are  not  generally  burdened  with 
either ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  bothered  with  that  combination  in  Dills- 
borough; let  us  hope  at  least  that  they 
only  know  how  to  spin  and  be  virtuous." 

**  It's  hoping  for  rather  dull  companion- 
ship if  that's  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge," Jack  Ferrier  answered,  carelessly ; 
"  but  you're  right,  a  few  pudding-headed 
matrons  and  milky-minded  maidens  will 
be  a  wholesome  course;  and  when  we 
have  found  them  failures,  Claude,  there  is 
always  the  dear  old  life  of  adventure  to 
fall  back  upon.  No  woman  can  intrude 
into  that." 

"  And  no  woman  can  ever  come  between 
us,"  Claude  answered,  heartily ;  "  not  even 
my  good  aunt,  who  is  dying  to  pump  you 
on  the  subject  of  me.  G-ood  Heavens  1 
I  painted  a  fancy  picture  of  my  return 
home,  once,  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  memory 
of  it  makes  me  inclined  to  curse  the  reality." 

"  He  must  have  been  hard  hit  to  retain 
the  savage  sentiment  so  long,"  Jack  Fer- 
rier thought.  "What  is  it,  I  wonder?" 
Then  he  reminded  Claude  that  the  morn- 
ing hours  were  slipping  away ;  and  pre- 
sently they  were  on  the  road  to  Dills- 
borough with  Mrs.  Powers's  little  note  to 
Doctor  Greyling  in  Claude's  pocket. 

Mrs.  Greyling  had  anticipated  it.  She 
had  been  girding  up  her  soul,  so  to  say, 
the  whole  morning,  to  the  point  of  meeting 
it  with  that  delicate  and  subtle  admixture 
of  gratification  and  indifference  which 
would  be  befitting  in  her  first  meeting 
with  a  man  who  probably  thought  rather 
less  of  her  than  she  did  of  him.  But  still, 
well  prepared  as  she  was,  she  found  herself 
rather  thrown  off  her  cool  mental  balance 
when  the  two  young  men  were  announced. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  marked  and  visible 
sign  that  must  be  clearly  manifest  to  the 
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eyes  of  all  Dillsborongh,  that  the  Greylinga' 
intimacy  at  the  Court  was  no  chimera. 

It  was  rather  magnanimous  on  Mrs. 
Greyling's  part  to  feel  and  to  express  such 
deep  and  pure  delight  at  this  early  recog- 
nition of  rights,  which  she  almost  regarded 
as  divine,  by  the  owner  of  the  Court.  For 
she  herself,  her  daughters,  and  her  house, 
were  in  dire  confusion  in  consequence  of  a 
party — a  party  on  a  more  exhaustive  scale 
than  had  ever  been  accomplished  in  the 
town  before — which  was  to  come  off  this 
night  under  the  designation  of  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling's  At  Home.        , 

Surreptitious  preparationfi  had  been 
making  for  it  for  many  weeks.  Bat  it 
had  been  only  during  the  last  three  days 
that  Mrs.  Greyling  had  boldly  thrown  off 
all  disguise  in  the  matter,  and  driven  her 
h^sband  from  every  familiar  fastness,  with 
that  overpowering  force  which  does  accu- 
mulate in  the  party-giving  mind  as  the 
time  for  a  possible  triumph  approaches. 
She  invariably  prefaced  her  declaration  of 
a  firm  resolve  to  "do  it,  and  do  it  well," 
meekly,  and  began  by  affirming  that  she 
was  "  really  quite  ashamed  to  see  any  one ; 
the  girls  had  been  out  so  moch  that  it  was 
high  time  to  have  some  friends  at  home 
in  a  quiet  way."  When  this  remark  had 
soaked  through  her  husband's  impertur- 
bability to  the  point  of  causing  him  to 
speak  in  terms  expressive  of  disfavour  of 
the  scheme,  she  would  go  a  step  further 
and  marvel  at  her  own  unselfishness.  "  I 
shall  have  all  the  trouble  and  worry ;  and 
I  shall  bear  it  without  a  murmur,  for  the 
sake  of  your  position  in  the  town,"  she 
would  tell  the  wretched  man  who  knew,  from 
bitter  experience,  that  as  soon  as  she  made 
that  statement  he  might,  indeed,  leave  all 
hope  behind. 

The  thing  grew  like  an  ugly  nightmare  on 
Doctor  Greyling,  for  his  wife  was  a  woman 
of  an  adaptive  order  of  mind,  and  prided 
herself  on  her  skill  in  turning  every  room 
in  the  house  from  its  original  purpose.  The 
dining-room  was  to  be  devoted  to  dancing ; 
the  drawing-room,  by  means  of  white 
muslin,  rose-coloared  ribbons,  flowers,  and 
fantastically-arranged  lights,  was  made 
into  a  bower  of  bliss  for  whist-players  and 
non-dancers.  Doctor  Grey  ling's  own  airy, 
spacious,  comfortable  bedroom  was  seized 
for  the  supper ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
scheme  the  unfortunate  master  of  the 
house  was  banished  for  three  nights  to  a 
remote  comer  of  the  dwelling  to  which 
the  odours  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  com- 
plaining tones  of  the  overwrought  cook, 


ascended  freely  and  robbed  him  of  rest 
But  all  other  wrongs  paled  before  the 
crowning  one  that  was  offered  him  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  eventful  day.  For  then, 
emboldened  by  uninterrupted  snccesses, 
Mrs.  Greyling  swept  all  his  boots  oat  of 
his  dressing-room,  and  transformed  it  into 
a  boudoir ;  and  called  him  to  congratolate 
her  on  having  "  made  more  of  her  bouse' 
than  any  other  woman  in  Dillsborough 
could  have  done. 

The  higher  powers  are  prompt  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves  in  a  thorough- 
going and  hearty  manner.  There  w^ 
something  "providential,"  Mrs.  Greylin? 
assured  herself  in  her  having  planned  tlik 
party  just  as  Mr.  Powers  and  his  frieDd 
came  home  to  glorify  it.  It  was  a  slight 
drawback  to  her  gratification  that  her  ^h 
should  appear  before  the  eyes  of  ^^ 
two  marriageable  men  in  dusty  and  nnh^ 
coming  attire,  and  with  fatigue  wihh 
stamped  on  their  faces,  for  the  first  time. 
But  their  evening  appearance  would  be 
only  the  more  dazzling  by  contrast  she  re- 
flected, and  in  their  own  house  the  honours 
of  the  evening  must  be  wth  them,  as  k 
as  these  strangers  were  concerned. 

She  repressed  a  thrill  of  delight  at  thcL^ 
inimediate  acceptance-  of  her  invitation  to 
her  "  quiet  little  gathering,  at  which  pro- 
bably the  young  people  would  amuse  tliem- 
selves  by  dancing,"  as  she  stated,  care- 
lessly, and  then  glancing  over  the  way  at 
the  house  at  the  corner,  she  remembeml 
Harty  Carlisle,  and  her  heart  quailed. 

For  though  she  had  decreed  at  first  that 
Harty  Carlisle  was  no  beauty,  and  very 
unlikely  ever  to  compete  favourably  with 
her  own  daughters,  there  had  been  timc-s 
since  when  she  feared  that  herjndgmCTt 
had  been  a  faulty  one.  The  power  which 
the  girl  possessed,  which  was  not  beauty, 
and  which  she  wielded  with  careless  ease, 
had  been  recognised  by  every  man  in  the 
place,  even  by  Doctor  GreyHng  himself, 
who  was  not  at  all  a  promising  snbjoct, 
ordinarily,  for  subtle  feminine  inflnenc^?. 
"  But  she  will  hardly  be  so  ungratefiil  a.< 
to  attempt  to  eclipse  my  girls,  after  thf 
kind  way  I  have  taken  her  people  np  from 
the  first,"  Mrs.  Greyling  thought  uneasily; 
"  though  there's  no  knowing,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  man  in  the  case,  what  girls  will 
do." 

It  was  useless  throwing  her  anxion- 
maternal  soul  into  the  f  ntare  in  this  way, 
she  speedily  realised,  A  dozen  thitig' 
might  happen  to  avert  a  consummation 
she  devoutly  dreaded.     In  the  first  place, 
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Hartj  might  not  come ;  in  the  second 
place,  if  she  did  come  she  might  not  look 
well ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  hero  of 
the  nigfat  might  either  not  gain  an  intro- 
daction,  or,  better  still,  might  not  even 
desire  one. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Harty  had  seen  the 
man  who  had  been  her  lover  come  to  and 
depart  from  the  Greylings.  She  had  seen 
him,  and  not  a  tear  had  cooled  her  hot, 
miserable  eyes,  not  a  sigh  had  bnrst  from 
her  oyercharged,  aching  heart.  Her  sister 
Mabel  seeing  him  at  the  same  moment, 
had  shrank  back  from  the  window,  ex- 
claiming : 

"Harty,  dear,  how  will  you  bear  it  ?  If 
11  he  ia  there  to-night  yon  won^t  be  able  to 
bear  it"      ,. 

And  then,  though  through  all  her  being 
Hartj  was  writhing  with  the  agony  that 
can  never  be  depicted  properly,  she  was 
^hk  to  answer  very  quietly  and  steadily : 

"1  shall  bear  it  as  other  people  have 
had  to  bear  it,  I  suppoyBe;  because  a  man 
has  not  married  me  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  sight  of  him  should  be  unbearable  to 
me." 

"  He  looked  so  exactly  like  himself/' 
Mabel  murmured,  pitifully,  "  it  quite 
shocked  me." 

''  It  would  have  shocked  me  infinitely 
more  if  he  had  looked  exactly  like  any 
one  else,"  Harty  said.  Then,  as  she  heard 
a  shambling  step  which  she  knew  well 
approach  the  door,  she  turned  to  meet 
whatever  was  to  follow,  with  that  look  of 
being  hunted  on  her  &ce  which  only  exists 
when  we  cannot  fly  from  the  enemy  within, 
and  dare  not  defy  the  enemy  without 

Mr.  Devenish  came  into  the  room  this 
<^y  with  his  pallid  face  paler,  and  his  head 
^i^t  more  hopelessly  than  usual  even. 
"I hope  he  won't  speak — oh,  I  hope  he 
won't  speak!"  the  girl  thought  as  she 
pressed^  her  hands  tightly  together,  and 
^ed  to  pity  him  for  that  abasement  which 
he  always  made  so  cruelly  apparent  to 
her. 

"Well,"  he  began,  glancing  at  Harty, 
^  he  placed  himself  wearily  on  the  sofa, 
"  well,  I  hope  you  derive  sufficient  pleasure 
ft'om  the  sight  of  the  man  who  tired  of 
you,  to  outbalance  any  Httle  regret  you 
inay  feel  for  the  pain  it  gives  me." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him, 
ber  colour  rising  fast,  her  lips  quivering 
with  the  stinging  pain  that  would  make 
itself  manifest,  hot  words  of  reproach 
ready  to  rush  from  her  tongue.  But  one 
look  at  the  shrinking  figure,  one  look  at 


the  weary  weak  face  changed  her  purpose 
and  softened  her  spirit. 

"  Try  to  believe  what  I  told  you  when 
I  first  heard  that  Mr.  Powers  was  coming 
home,  papa ;  try  to  believe  that  my  desire 
to  avoid  him  has  been  fifty  thousand  times 
stronger  than  your  own;  try  to  believe 
that  my  prayer  for  years  has  been  that  my 
eyes  might  close  in  death  rather  than  ever 
light  on  him  again." 

"  Try  to  speak  Uke  a  reasonable  young 
woman  and  not  like  a  ranting  actress,  and 
possibly  I  may  credit  your  assertions,"  he 
answered,  petulantly.  ''  But  how  idle  all 
this  is  !  Call  your. mother,  and  see  if  any 
one  can  be  found  to  go  to  the  station  for  a 
newspaper,  and  may  I  ask  you  to  open  the 
window,  Harty?  I  don't  expect  to  have 
my  predilection  for  fresh  air  remembered, 
but  I  wonder  that  you  should  remain  in  an 
atmosphere  that  resembles  an  oven,  when 
you  could  improve  it  at  the  cost  of  such 
slight  exertion  as  opening  the  window." 

Harty  went  and  opened  the  window, 
and,  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  the 
two  young  men  came  out  from  the  oppo- 
site house.  She  would  not  permit  herself 
either  to  shrink  or  to  start.  She  would 
not  even  allow  herself  to  turn  her  head 
away  from  them,  but  just  went  on  with 
her  task  of  lifting  the  heavy  sash.  Claude 
walked  on  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
but  Jack  Ferrier,  looking  across  the  road, 
had  his  attention  arrested  at  once. 
'  **  What  an  attractive  little  face ;  did  you 
see  it?"  he  muttered,  hesitating  for  a 
moment-  as  he  looked  at  Harty,  and  then 
hurriedly  getting  himself  abreast  of  his 
friend.  And  his  friend  answered  with  what 
looked  hke  honibly  cruel  indifference  to 
the  watching  girl. 

"  No ;  there's  only  one  face  in  the  world 
that  could  ever  attract  me,  and  thank  the 
Lord  I*m  not  likely  to  see  it  here," 
Claude  responded;  cmd  so  through  his 
careless  renunciation  of  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her,  he  dehvered  himself  (and  her) 
up  to  the  dangerous  probability  of  their 
meeting  once  again  that  very  night. 

*'  Did  that  fellow  see  you  ?"  her  step- 
father asked,  as  she  turned  away. 

The  pained  httle  &ce  turned  itself  to- 
wards him. 

**  No,  not  yet;  that's  to  come,"  she 
said. 

He  shook  his  head  in  fretful  impatience. 

"  After  several  years  of  callous  indif- 
ference on  your  part  this  show  of  senti- 
ment does  not  impose  on  me  at  all,  Harty ; 
but  I  wrish  you  would  remember,  for  your 
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mother's  sake,  not  for  mine — I  make  no 
claim  on  your  consideration — that  though 
it  does  not  impose  npon  me,  it  distresses 
me." 

He  changed  his  position  with  fractions 
impatience  as  he  spoke,  and  at  the  same 
moment  his  wife — his  unvaryingly  faithful 
slave — came  into  the  room.  She  came  in 
with  a  little  flush  of  colour  upon  her,  and 
a  little  atmosphere  of  worry  enveloping 
her,  that  spoke  plainly  enough  of  house- 
hold care  and  fatigue.  An  air  and  an 
atmosphere  that  were  suggestive  of  two 
ends  that  refused  to  meet,  of  domestic 
discords  that  wouldn't  be  made  to  harmo- 
nise, of  those  feminine  fusses,  in  fiust,  which 
are  inevitable,  and  which,  are  ceded  up  to 
us  as  our  precious  rights  by  the  nobler  sex 
without  demur. 

*'  You  look  quite  warm  apd  worn,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  in  the  complaining  tone 
which  makes  the  words,  "my  dear,"  a 
dire  offence  in  the  ears  of  a  lovingly,  sen- 
sitive woman.  *'  I  wish — not  that  I  could 
presume  to  advise  her — but  I  do  wish  that 
I  could  see  your  daughter  Harty  inter- 
pose to  spare  you  a  little." 

She  was  by  his  side  in  am  instant — ^the 
poor  over- tired,  over- strained,  affectionate 
fool.  By  his  side  arranging  his  cloak  and 
his  cushions,  and  suggesting  that  he  should 
**  Try  a  little  claret,  and  compose  himself;" 
and  all  the  while  Harty  stood  by  longing  so 
piteously  for  a  word  of  love  from  her  mother, 
waiting  so  touchingly  for  her  turn  ! 

For  the  mother  and  the  children  had 
been  so  desperately  dear  to  one  another 
before  this  man  had  monopolised  the 
former,  and  managed  the  latter,  out  of  all 
their  former  relations.  And  Harty  conld 
not  forget  her  mother's  love  and  her  mo- 
ther's lament,  when  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  the  first  draught  from  her 
cup  of  bitterness, 

Mabel  would  have  wept  and  wailed  with 
her,  and  have  worried  her  to  any  extent 
with  affectionate  solicitude  and  sympathy, 
if  only  Harty  would  have  rendered  herself 
up  a  victim  to  these  manifestations.  But 
Harty  could  not  do  this.  She  had  no  in- 
tention of  becoming  maudlin  and  weariful 
in  this  progress  which  she  was  compelled 
to  make  retrospectively  through  the  lone, 
long  valley  of  humiliation.  But  what  she 
did  yearn  for  was  one  word  of  understand- 
ing sympathy  from  her  mother. 


But  her  mother  failed  to  give  it  on  this 
occasion.  Poor  woman,  she  herself  wa^; 
driven  out  of  her  stronghold  of  sweet 
calm  by  the  demands  that  were  being 
made  on  her  on  all  sides,  and  by  her  ntter 
inability  to  meet  them.  The  butcher  and 
the  baker  were  tendering  their  little  bilk 
with  an  engaging  frankness  that  would 
have  been  pleasing  had  she  been  able  to 
meet  them.  And  the  girls  needed  boots 
and  gloves  for  this  party  at  Mrs.  Grey. 
ling's,  and  poor  Edward  always  grew 
bleaker  than  was  well  for  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  tent  with  him,  when  his  supply  of 
seventy  shilling  claret  was  stopped.  And, 
altogether,  how  could  she  be  expected  t« 
turn  from  these  real  troubles  of  eveiy-daj 
life  to  those  realms  of  phantasy  where 
love's  young  dream  and  disappointment 
floated  vapourously. 

So  the  girl  was  thrown  back  upon  her- 
self, upon   her  own  unselfish  poirei^  of 
reserve,  and  the  jerk  with  which  she  was 
so  thrown  back,  harmed  her.     We  cannot 
throw  nature  backwards  and  forwards  in 
this  way  without  brushing  off  a  portion  (/ 
its  beautiful  bloom.     "  My  mother  mi^ 
have  commanded  me  to  stay  at  home  t> 
night,   if  she  had   taken  the  trouble  to 
speak  about  it  at  all,"  the  girl  thoughU^ 
she  robed  herself  with  the  most  radiant 
aspect  which  she  was  capable  of  assmniB? 
that  night.     **  Will  any  man  care  to  h^ 
at  little  dark  me,  I  wonder  ?     Will  Clandf 
Powers  care  if  any  other  man  does  ?" 

She  turned  away  from  the  contempl^' 
tion  of  herself  in  the  glass,  with  a  litt! 
petulant  air  of  finding  herself  vrantirg. 
that  any  other  observer  would  have  ion'^^ 
it  hard  to  indorse.  Standing  there  in  tii? 
midst  of  clouds  of  grey  tulle,  bound  round 
her  small  head  and  throat,  and  wrists  ^vit'1 
grey  Roman  pearls,  she  was  just  oneot 
those  studies  in  harmonious  colouring  ^^ 
men  delight  to  gaze  upon.  And  in  thi^ 
guise,  and  this  mood,  she  went  out  '-^ 
meet  the  man  who  had  loved  her  onrt. 
and  the  man  who  had  admired  her  th^ 
morning.  And  as  she  went  into  the  Iiodjm 
her  young  heart  throbbing  responsively  w 
the  strains  of  the  waltz  which  was  beii^' 
played.  Doctor  Greyling  met  her,  and  pro- 
posed a  "  swinging  good  partner"  to  her*^ 
once. 

So  heedlessly  she  bounded  into  a  frt»^ 
fray. 
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I        CHAPTBB  XXI.  HY  MOIBEB  IKD  BOEBTTA. 

It  vas  plain  to  me  that  I  most  some- 
how convey  her  to  the  Down  Farm  House. 
There  at  least  she  nonld  obtain  the  shelter 
and  sncconr  she  needed  so  pressingly.  It 
was  some  little  distance,  however,  and  my 
Etren^h  was  scarcely  eqnsl  to  carrring 
her.  Should  I  leave  her,  and  mn  back 
home  for  asaistance  ?  Bat  she  might  perish 
in  my  absence.  Or — and  the  thonght 
ronaed  within  mea  feeling  of  crael  fbarand 
misemble  jealousy — she  might  revive  sod- 
denly  and  escape  &om  me,  proceed  on  her 
way,  and  vanish — I  might  see  her  no  more. 
No,  I  conld  not  qnit  her  side,  if  I  remained 
bnt  to  die  with  her.  I  ehoated  for  help 
until  my  voice  died  away  into  a  hoarse, 
'  toneless  mnrmar.  There  wae  just  a  ohonce 
of  some  one  of  the  farm  servants  being  at 

Tork  within  hail.  Bnt  there  came  no 
usirer  to  my  cries,  save  a  moaning  echo 
among  the  firs,  as  they  creaked  beneath 
Ibe  weight  of  snow  thev  bore  npon  their 
I  branches,  and  now  and  then  a  mstling 
jiiinnd,  as,  stirred  by  my  clamoars,  the 
Nrifls  yielded  a  little,  and  feathery  flakes 
Cfumbled  from  their  crests  and  fell  in 
.powdery  showers. 

Her  face — how  beautifol  still  I  like  a 
ilei'piiig  child's — was  marble  white  and 
Cold.  I  pressed  it  Against  my  own,  I 
kissed  it,  to  instil  some  life  and  warmth 
into  it.  For  me,  my  blood  was  on  fire. 
^y  forehead  was  wet;  I  was  trembling 
all  over  with  feverish  excitement.  It  was 
not  winter  to  me,  bnt  a  fierce  summer 
of  passion  and  wild  emotion.  Was  she 
dcnd  ?  ^Vhat  an  agony  the  thought  in- 
.fticti-d   upon   me !      No ;    she  still   lived. 


Warm  breath  still  issued,  however  &intly, 
from  her  pallid  lips.  I  could  note  it  wreath- 
ing and  cm-ling,  in  a  thin  doad,  in  the 
froB^air. 

Ify  sweet  Booetta  I  And  I  was  holding 
her  clasped,  how  tenderly !  in  my  arms. 
The  thought  was  most  precious  to  me — of 
that  I  oonid  not  be  deprived,  even  though 
death  were  to  come  then  at  once  to  her,  to 
both  of  us. 

Bat  this  was  madness,  I  roused  myself. 
By  an  efl'ort  I  constrained  my  thoughts  to 
resnme  something  like  a  rational  form.  I 
mnst  save  her ;  yet  what  to  do  P  I  again 
applied  my  flask  to  her  lips.  She  shivered, 
then  nncloGcd  her  eyes,  and  revived  a  little, 

"  You're  not  hurt,  Bosetta  ?" 

She  did  not  speak,  bnt  she  faintly  shook 
her  head.  She  weighed  heavily  upon  my 
arm  ;  as  yet  she  had  not  strength  to  stand. 

Presently,  part  carrying,  part  dragging 
her,  I  moved  her  some  way  towards  the 
&rm.  The  snow  was  deep,  and  my  feet 
seemed  often  slipping  &om  under  me.  I 
was  compelled  to  pause  every  now  and 
then,  both  for  Bosetta's  sak?  and  my  own. 
At  intervals  I  shouted  for  help,  but  nn- 
availingly.  And  I  was  oarefitl  to  wrap  my 
thick  coat  abont  her  as  closely  as  I  could. 
I  evenmeditatedtaking  off  my  heavy  boots, 
uid  coiiatraining  Bosetta  to  wear  them.  I 
was  grieved  to  think  how  oold  and  wet  her 
poor  feet  must  be  in  the  thin  soaked  shoes 
ahewore.  I  would  willingly  have  gone  bare- 
footed myself  to  have  spared  her  any 
su&ering.  Bnt  I  felt  that  the  task  was  too 
difficult,  she  being  so  helpless,  and  that 
much  valuable  time  would  be  lost.  It  seemed 
more  advisable  to  hurry  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Bnt  we  made  slow  progress.  I 
was  in  despair.  I  had  blundered  somewhat 
on  my  way  back,  missing,  in  my  trouble  and 
excitement,  the  foot-ti-ack  to  the  plantation. 
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We  had  come  upon  deeper  snow  and  heavier 
drifts.  Still  there  was  no  chaace  of  lostng 
onr  way.  Darkness  wrs  fast  coming  oveir ; 
there  w«b  now  but  a  dull  kind  of  bloom 
discernible  in  the  cloudy  west,  marking 
whcfTO  the  sun  had  gone  down.  But,  thank 
Heaven !  the  rooftops  of  the  farm-house 
were  now  in  sight. 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  But  I  tire 
you  dreadfully.  My  dear  Duke,  you  will 
kill  yourself  slaving  for  mo,"  she  moaaed. 
"  Better  leave  me,  and  go  on  alone.'' 

"  I'll  die  sooner." 

"My  Duke,  I  love  you."  And  she  hid 
her  face  on  my  shoulder.  She  scarce  knew 
what  she  said,  probably.  But  her  words 
inspired  me  witn  new  courage,  with  un- 
pxpected  strength.  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  her  some  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  though  my  limbs  trembled 
under  me,  the  hold  of  my  feet  upon  the 
snow  was  so  precarious. 

There  was  help  at  last.  A  figure  could 
be  ^een  in  the  distance.     It  was  Kem. 

"  Kem  !"  I  cried  to  her. 

She  was  making  her  way  laboriously 
through  the  snow,  searching  ror  something, 
as  it  seemed.  She  was  in  quest,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  of  a  blue  pyle  hen,  her  fa- 
vourite amongst  the  poultry,  that  was 
missing,  and  had,  as  she  feared,  met  with 
serious  misadventure. 

"  Kem,"  I  shouted  again  and  again.  She 
looked  every  way  but  in  the  right  one,  as 
somehow  people  always  will  do  when  cried 
to  and  urgently  needed.  She  was  even 
retracing  her  steps  and  going  back  home- 
ward at  one  moment.  But  she  perceived 
me  at  last,  and  stood  still.  She  could 
with  difficulty  understand  that  I  wished 
her  to  approach.     Then  she  hurried  up. 

"  Help  me,"  I  said.  "  A  lady  lost  in  the 
snow.     We  must  carry  her  home." 

"  Lost !  Poor  soul !  And  shrammed 
with  the  cold.  'Twill  be  her  death  like 
enough.  And  such  a  pretty  creature  too  ! 
And  her  poor  hands  and  arms  all  spreazed. 
What  did  she  out  in  such  weather  ?" 

Kem  lent  willing  and  substantial  help. 
Soon  Rosetta  was  carried  to  the  farm,  and 
reclining  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire.  She 
had  revived,  drawing  life,  as  it  were,  from 
its  warmth.  She  spoke  but  little,  and  was 
languid  and  weary.  But  her  face  now  wore 
a  look  of  repose,  almost  of  happiness.  At 
her  own  request  she  had  been  supplied 
with  some  tea;  but  she  could  eat  nothing. 
I  pressed  her  hand — she  rewarded  me  with 
a  kind  and  grateful  smile — and  left  her 
in   charge  of  Kem,  who  was   soon   busy 


drying  the  poor  child's  clothes.  W«nn 
slippers  kad  been  found  for  her,  a&d  tHe 
snow  sli«k«i  from  her  mantle.  She  wore 
beneath  it  a  rich  dress  of  light  greeu  sUk 
decked  with  much  cosily  trimming  of  lace. 
A  heavy  gold  chain  was  twisted  about  her 
neck,  and  jewels  hung  from  her  ears. 

"  A  real  lady  I'd  say  by  her  donnings," 
whispered  Kem.  "  But  how  come  sbe  out 
in  snow  ?  Weil  ni^  froar  to  death  she 
were.  WIkt  is  she,  Master  Dnke,  and 
what  ?     Dost  know  ?" 

I  made  no  answer.  Yet  it  was  cietr  that 
some  explanation  upon  the  subject  I  rod 
afford  sooner  or  later. 

Who  was  she,  and  what  ?  To  me  alie  tw 
Rosetta ;  that  answer  was  sufficient.  Bat 
more  must  be  said  than  that  to  mj  nncle 
— to  my  mother.  The  secret  of  my  lore 
was  in  periL  How  would  they  judge  it  ? 
And  Rosetta.  What  opinion  would  they 
form  of  her  ?  I  shrunk  from  the  subject, 
yiBt  I  felt  that  I  must  meet  it. 

They  would  condemn  her.  So  much 
seemed  certain.  They  would  not*,  tW 
could  not,  find  the  excuses  for  her  thaJI 
did^ — in  her  youth  and  wondrous  beantj.k 
the  cruel  sunerings  she  bad  endured,  tk 
hard  life,  the  savage  schooling,  the  mise^ 
"able  companionship.  They  would  put  these 
fitr  fix)m  them,  and  demand  what  was  she 
now  P  It  was  hard  to  answer,  painfal  to 
think  upon. 

And  did  1  not  myself,  in  truth,  condeiM 
her  ?  If  I  did  not,  it  was  because  I  wilfuGy 
shrank  from  considering  the  subject;  be- 
cause out  of  moral  cowardice  I  refused  » 
let  my  mind  dwell  upon  it ;  because  of  my 
love,  or  what  was  then  even  more  absorb- 
ing than  my  love,  my  excessive  pitj.  ^^' 
1  could  not  condemn  her ;  I  preferred  to 
slink  away  from  the  judgment  seat.  1 
was  not  competent ;  I  was  too  weak,  too 
erring,  too  fond,  to  occupy  it  and  cecsure 
the  sins  of  one  so  fair  to  look  upon. 

I  sought  my  uncle,  resolved  to  confess  all 
to  him :  my  first  meeting  with  Rosetta,  njj 
insensate  passion  for  her,  and  the  sequel , 
her  flight  with  Lord  Overbury,  and  now • 
her  escape  from  the  hall,  and  my  finding 
her  in  the  snow.  I  meant  to  appeal  to  b^^ 
compassion,  and,  above  all,  to  conjure  hnQ 
to  deal  kindly  with  the  poor  stranger  whoci 
wild  chance  had  brought  within  his  gat^ 
But  my  uncle  was  absent  from  the  house 
I  learnt  that  he  was  out  in  the  ^^^ 
meadows  superintending  the  hre&^E  " 
of  the  ice  for  the  cattle. 

To  my  mother  I  found  it  impossible  to 
tell  all  that  I  had  promised  myself,  V^^^^ 
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vaiDlj,  to  reveal  to  my  uncle.  I  simply  in- 
formed her,  in  a  confused  statement,  that  I 
had  chanced  to  meet  a  lady  lost  in  the  snow, 
and  had  with  diflSculty  brought  her  home 
for  shelter.     I  said  little  beyond  this. 

**  Who  is  she,  Duke  ?     A  stranger  ?" 

"She  knows  little  of  this  country,  I 
think,"  I  answered  evasively. 

"You've  seen  her  before?  Nay,  it 
matters  not ;  if  help  is  needed  it  shall  be 
given,  though  she  be  the  veriest  tramp. 
Lost  in  the  snow  !  Poor  soul,  she  might  have 
died.  Thank  God,  you  found  her.  Where 
is  she  ?    In  the  kitchen  ?" 

"  Y^,  before  the  fire ;  I  told  Kem  to  do 
^  that  needed  to  be  done." 

"That's  rigbt;  I  can  trust  Kem.     Poor 

woman!       Thank    God,   you  found    her, 

Dq^"  she  said  again.     Then  she  added : 

**!/ jon're  wet  be  sure  you  change  your 

clothes.  I'U  see  to  this  lost  creature  my- 
self." 

Lost  creature !  That  was  how  she  spoke 
ofHosetta,  never  having  seen  her,  wholly 
iminformed  of  her  story.  If  she  were  to 
fcnow  all ! 

She  had  been  sitting  at  her  desk,  busy 
over  the  account-books  of  the  farm.  She 
closed  them  at  once,  locked  her  desk,  and 
hurried  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  found  courage  to  follow  her. 
With  a  tremulous  heart  I  asked  myself 
what  would  she  think  of  Rosetta  ?  What 
would  she  say  to  her?  Could  her  sur- 
passing beauty  fail  to  impress  and  fasci- 
nate others  as  it  did  me  ?  I  was  cowardly 
enough  to  open  the  parlour  door  and  listen, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  kitchen.  There  was 
the  confosed  sound  of  conversation,  in  sub- 
dued tones,  but  I  could  overhear  nothing 
^istbctly,  though  I  could  note  that  now 
j^cfietta  was  speaking  and  now  my  mother. 
I  would  not  enter  to  disturb  them  yet,  I 
tliought.  So  I  stood  idly  by  the  fire, 
staring  at  the  coals,  or  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  darkness,  or  studying  the 
pictures  and  books,  and  the  other  familiar 
objects  of  the  room.  But  all  in  a  vacant, 
preoccupied  way,  terribly  nervous  and  dis- 
turbed the  while. 

At  last  I  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer.  With  assumed  boldness,  noisy 
tread,  and  an  affectation  of  a  cough  to  an- 
nounce my  coming,  I  entered  the  kitchen. 

Kem  was  standing  apart,  occupied,  or 
pretending  to  be  occupied,  at  the  dresser. 
Rosetta  reclined  before  the  fire,  resting  her 
leet  upon  the  fender.  Her  cheeks  were 
liow  aglow  with  colour,  and  she  was  hold- 


ing up  one  of  her  jewelled  hands  to  screen 
her  face  from,  the  glare  of  the  flames.  She 
looked  very  handsome,  the  fitfal  firelight 
touching  with  bright  reflections  her  lustrous 
auburn  hair,  gleaming  upon  the  glossy  folds 
of  her  silken  skirts,  and  kindling  sparkles 
upon  the  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  her 
rings  and  bracelets,  and  the  jewels  she  wore  i 
in  the  ears.  She  had  thoroughly  recovered, 
as  it  seemed.  My  mother  stood  near,  with 
one  hand  resting  upon  the  table.  There 
was  something  of  wonder  and  admiration 
in  her  face,  as  though  she,  too,  had  recog- 
nised the  extreme  beauty  of  her  guest,  and, 
nuxed  with  this,  earnest  commiseration; 
and  yet  in  addition,  as  I  read  it,  an 
element  of  doubt  and  misgiving. 

*^  Pray  understand  that  I  am  most  grate- 
ful for  aJl  the  kindness  that  you  have  shown 
to  me." 

Hosetta  was  speaking.  I  was  struck  at 
once  by  a  certain  change  in  her  tone  and 
manner ;  both  were  new  to  me. 

"  It  is  little  enough — ^it  is  nothing,"  my 
mother  said,  quickly. 

"But  for  the  assistance  of  your  son — 
that  is  so,  I  think  ?  But  for  the  assistance 
of  your  son  I  should  have  died  of  the  cold." 

'*  The  winter  has  been  very  severe, 
and  this  heavy  fall  of  snow  niakes  the 
country  dangerous  to  those  who  quit  the 
roads ;  and  even  the  roads  in  many  places 
are,  I  learn,  almost  impassable.  My  son 
is  happy,  as  we  are  all,  that  he  wa^  able  to 
render*  you  any  help.  But  he  would  have 
done  the  same,  I'm  sure,  as  we  all  should, 
for  any  one  in  like  trouble.  He  did  no 
more  than  his  duty." 

"  I  am,  as  I  said,  most  grateful,  and  if 
I  can  repay  him  or  you  in  any  way  it  will 
give  me  much  pleasure." 

She  spoke,  not  with  the  lassitude  of  re- 
cent suffering  or  abated  strength,  but  with 
a  certain  languid  condescension  that  had 
something  almost  insolent  about  it.  Of  my 
presence  in  the  room  none  took  heed.  My 
mother's  pale  face  flushed. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  or  to  think 
of  repayment.     For  all  we  have  done,  or 
can  do  for  you — it's  little  enough — you  are     [ 
most  welcome." 

"  May  I  not  even  thaiik  you  when  I  owe 
you  my  life  ?"  But  this  was  said  with  a 
scornful  curl  of  the  lip  and  a  peculiar 
bitterness  of  tone.  It  seemed  marked  by 
mock  gratitude  as  well  as  mock  humility. 
I  was  puzzled  and  distressed. 

Why,  I  asked  myself,  did  these  two,  my 
mother  and  Rosetta,  stand  thus  apart  and 
unsympathetic  on  the  instant  of  their  first 
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encounter  ?  Why  did  Rosetta  assume  this 
new  air  of  laboured  arrogance  and  affected 
supeiiority?  Why  was  my  mother  so 
cold  to  her,  so  anxious  to  escape  her 
gratitude?  What  had  passed  between 
them  prior  to  my  entrance  ?  Nothing  of 
any  real  import,  surely.  I  wholly  failed 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  their  bearing 
towards  each  other — only  that  it  was  plain 
that  some  sudden  antagonism  had  arisen 
between  them,  sundering  them. 

Are  women  possessed  of  some  subtle 
gift  of  perception — some  instinct,  as  it 
were,  that  enables  them  to  read  each  other 
better  than  men  can  do  ?  to  detect  frailties, 
to  lay  bare  falsities,  to  discern  the  inner- 
most secrets  and  infirmities  of  character, 
however  hidden  these  may  be  to  our  ruder 
faculties  of  observation?  I  thought  it 
must  be  so  when  I  noted  the  look  in  my 
mother's  &ce  as  she  surveyed  Rosetta. 

"  If  you  have  indeed  been  in  peril,"  she 
said,  almost  coldly,  '*  thank  Heaven  for 
your  preservation." 

Rosetta  tossed  her  head  disdainfully.  I 
felt  pained  —  I  hardly  knew  why.  But 
I  regretted  my  mother's  severity  of  de- 
meanour, for  which  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  little  real  occasion;  she  might,  I 
judged,  have  been  more  indulgent  and 
forbearing,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  had  the  sense  to  perceive 
that  Rosetta's  manner  was  open  to  ob- 
jection. I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
new  waywardness  of  hers.  It  was  unlike 
herself,  so  far  as  I  knew  her,  and  that,  in 
truth,  was  not  much.  But  it  appeared  as 
though  some  histrionic  impulse  had  sud- 
denly moved  her,  and  that  she  was  playing 
a  part,  and  a  part  that  was  to  me  dis- 
tasteful, for  it  was  deficient  in  the  respect 
due  to  my  mother.  Still  I  made  excuses 
for  her.  At  such  a  time,  seeing  all  she 
had  gone  through,  how  weak  she  was,  I 
could  not  hold  her  accountable  for  what 
she  did  or  said.     And  then  I  loved  her. 

She, did  not  once  look  towards  me.  Yet 
I  felt  that  she  knew  I  was  present. 

"  I  will  trespass  upon  your  kindness  but 
a  few  moments  longer,"  she  said  with  care- 
less haughtiness.  '*  I  have  no  desire  to 
tax  your  hospitality  more  than  I  can  avoid. 
I  may  not,  it  seems,  speak  of  my  gratitude, 
or  of  copipensating  you  for  the  trouble  I 
have  occasioned.  Still  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  some  day  to  show  my  sense  of  the 
favours  I  have  received  at  your  hands." 

She  drew  her  skirts  about  her  with 
superb  insolence. 

*'I  am  glad   if  we  have   served  you. 


But  we  had  failed  in  Christian  cbaritj  kd 
we  done  less  than  we  have  done.  Yoi 
will  stay  here  I  trust,  until  you  are  wtll 
rested  and  strong  enough  to  set  forili 
again  upon  your  way.  Until  then  you 
will  find  a  home  beneath  this  roof.  It  is 
not  much  I  offer  you  ;  but  at  such  a  time, 
in  such  a  case,  I  would  not  offer  less  to 
the  poorest  and  wretchedest  of  outcasts. 
In  this  weather  I  could  scarcely  turn  evea 
a  wolf  from  the  door." 

Rosetta  rose  angrily.  "Woman!"  sk; 
cried.  "  Do  you  know  to  whom  ycaj 
speak  ?" 

"  Rosetta  !"  I  interposed,  appealinglj. 

My  mother's  eyes  met  mine. 

"  Hush,  Duke,"  she  said ;  and  she  lai 
her  hand  gently  on  my  arm. 

"  Rosetta,  indeed !  I  am  Lady  Over. 
bury !"  and  she  glanced  fiercely  ronDd  her. 
Even  at  that  trying  moment  I  could  bot 
note  the  beauty  of  her  anger,  the  grand 
kindling  of  her  eyes,  the  thnlHng  music  of 
her  voice.     I  turned  again  to  my  motkr. 

She  was  startled,  pale,  and  tremhli%^| 
somewhat^  but  she  still  stood  erect  ;s^ 
even  removed  her  hand  from  the  table,  »i 
though  to  show  that  she  had  no  need  i 
support. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  welcome  to  the  DowQ 
Farm,"  she  said,  gravely. 

After  a  pause  Rosetta  advanced  towards  j 
her. 

"You  doubt  me?     I  am  Lord  Over- 
bury  *b  wedded  wife — married  to  him  al 
Scotland  months  since.     This  will  proW' 
it." 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  folded  sci«? 
of  paper,  and  tossed  it  on  to  the  table 

"There  is  no  need  of  proof,'*  said  mf 
mother.  "  Take  back  the  paper.  It  con- 
cerns me  not.  As  I  said,  you  are  welcoin« 
to  the  Down  Farm.  I  should  say.yo^' 
la^ship  is  welcome." 

Intentional  or  not,  there  was  a  sngge^* 
tion  almost  of  irony  in  her  tone  as  slie 
said  this.  Certainly  it  was  but  a  cold  and 
uncordial  welcome. 

THE  MEDICINE-MAN  m  EUROPE 


A  DOCTOR  tells  me  it's  all  very  yf^^  ^^ 
laugh  at  charms,  but  that  if  I'd  had  mncii 
to  do  with  sick  people  I  should  be  sorrj 
(as  he  is)  that  they've  pretty  weU  goT^e'^^^ 
of  use.  After  all,  a  charm  is  as  good  »=»  J 
bread  pill,  and  sometimes  the  mam  im 
to  do  with  a  patient  is  to  soothe  his  nerreN 
and  g^ve  him  courage  to  bear  up. 
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imy  stone  or  a  jinglo  of  doggerel  will  do 
this  for  him,  why  not  let  him  use  tbem  ? 
So  says  my  doctor. 

Bat  old  charms   did  more  than  that; 
they  dealt  with  every  possible  relation  of 
Hfe.    Thus :  "  Eat  hare  if  you  want  to  look 
handsome  for  nine  days  after."     "  Put  a 
hen's  heart  on  your  wife's  left  side  while 
she  is  asleep,  and  she'll  tell  all  her  secrets." 
'''  Swallow  a  mole's  heart,  fresh  and  pal- 
pitating, and  you'll  at  once  be  expert  in 
dinnation."      *'  Quartan  agues  yield  not 
to  ordinary  medicine ;  so  take  of  the  dust 
in  which  a  hawk  has  been  rolling,  tie  it  up 
in  a  bit  of  white  cloth  with  a  red  thread, 
and  wear  it ;  or  else  knock  out  the  right 
eye  of  a  live  lizard,  and  wear  it  wrapped 
in  a  tit  of  goat-skin."     These  are  from 
Pliaj,  who  also  teaches  that  all  medicinal 
beri»  should     be     gathered,    pickpocket 
Miionj  with  the  right  hand  poked  through 
tie  left  armhole  of  the  tunic ;  you  ought 
to  be  clad  in   a  white  robe,  with  naked 
clean-washed  feet,  and  to  have  just  oflfered 
an  oblation   of  bread  and  wine.     Worms 
ont  of  a  goat's  brain  are  good  for  epilepsy ; 
so  is  a  rivet  from  a  wrecked  ship,  if  you 
insert  in  it  the  bone  cut  out  of  a  living 
stag's  heart,    and  then  make    it    into   a 
brooch.     If  you  see  a  shooting  star,  count 
qnickly,  for  you'll  be  free  from  inflam- 
mation as  many  years  as  you  can  count 
nnmbers  while  the  star  remains  in  view. 
To  cure  cataract  in  the  eye,  catch  a  fox, 
cnt  out   his    tongue,    let    him    go,    dry 
his  tongue,   and  tie  it  up  in  a  red  rag, 
and  hang  round  the  man's  neck.     When 
something  has  got  into  your  eye,   rub  it 
^th  five  fingers  of  the  same  side  as  the 
^e  affected,  saying  thrice,   "Tetunc   re- 
^co  bregam  gresso,"  and  spit  thrice.     If 
Jon  would  escape  stomach-ache,  take  care 
tliat  you  always  put  on  your  left  shoe 
first,  and  wear  on  gold-leaf   the  letters 
L  »  M  0  R  I  A,  written  three  times.     For 
toothache,  say  "  Argidam  margidam  stur- 
gidam"  thrice  over,  and  spit  in  a  frog's 
Diouth,  solemnly  desiring  him  to  take  the 
^thache.      If  any  one  has  swallowed  a 
^ne,  gently  touch  the  mouth  with  ring- 
fiiiger  and  thumb,  and  say  nine  times  **  I 
Itisss  the  Gorgon's  mouth."     This  is  sove- 
reign ;  the  great  Galen  himself  testifies  to 
the  Take  of  charms  in  such  a  case.     These 
are  from  Marcellus  Empiricus  (the  Quack, 
as  he  well  deserves   to   be  called),  who 
flourished  about  380  a.d.     But  this,  from 
Albertus  Magnus,  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  all :  Gather  in  August  the  herb  helio- 
tropion,  wrap  it  in  a  Imy-leaf  with  a  wolf's 


tooth,  and  it  will,  if  placed  under  the 
pillow,  show  a  man  who  has  been  robbed 
where  are  his  goods  and  who  has  taken 
them ;  also,  if  placed  in  a  church,  it  will 
keep  fixed  to  their  places  all  the  women 
present  who  have  broken  their  marriage 
vow.  **  This  last  is  most  tried  and  most 
true." 

No  doubt  fancy  goes  a  long  way.  Hearne, 
travelling  among  the  Hed    Indians,  was 
asked  by  a  friendly   chief    for  a  charm 
against  his  enemy.    He  wrote  some  words, 
and  made  some  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  Indian  took  care  to  let  this  come  to 
his  enemy's  ears,  '*  who  forthwith  sickened 
and  before  long  died."     It  was  often  so,  no 
doubt,  among  our  Saxon  forefathers.  They 
had  such  faith  in  charms  that  they  called 
the  gods  charm-smiths.     Nightmares  they 
dreaded,   and  looked  on  them  as  fiendly 
visitations.      And    verily    some    of  those 
recorded  in   Scott's  Demonology  are  hor- 
rible enough  to  have  had  their  birth  in 
the  nether  pit.      One  hears  of  such  things 
occasionally  when  a  heavy  supper  could 
not  have  been  the  cause :  a  man,  for  instance, 
was  obliged  always  to  sleep  sitting  up,  for 
as  soon  as  he  fell  into  a  reclining  position 
he  was  attacked  by  a  spectre    skeleton, 
which  throttled  him.   Even  in  his  chair  he 
would  sometimes  slide  down,   so  he  had  a 
servant  always  on  watch  to  wake  him  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  be  bolt  upright.      In 
early  times   he  would  have  been    dosed 
with  charms  and  well  exorcised,  and   so 
perhaps   cured;  but  now  that   one   could 
only  '* appeal  to  his  reason,"  his  case  was 
hopeless.      There  is  a  horrid   story  of  a 
day  mare  in  the  Yulinga  Saga  (Cockayne's 
translation).      Yanlandi,   son  of    Svegth, 
King    of  Upsal,   was    a    mickle   man  of 
war,  and  fared  far  and  wide  about  lands. 
He  stayed   the   winter   in   Finland  with 
Snid    the    Old,    and    took    to    wife    his 
daughter  Drifa.     In  spring  he  went  away, 
leaving  her  behind,  and  gave  his  word  to 
come  again  in  three  winters'  time,  but  he 
came  not  in  ten  winters.     So  Drifa  com- 
muned with  a  cunning  woman  that   she 
might  bewitch  Vanlandi  back  into  Finland, 
or  if  not,  do  him  to  death.     And  one  day 
when  he  was  in  Upsal  the  witchery  came 
upon  him,  and  he  made  him  ready  to  go, 
but  his  friends  suffered  him  not,  and  said 
that  there  was  the  hand  of  a  Finn  "witch 
in  his  getting  ready.     Then  he  lay  down 
in  a  deep  sleep,  but  waking  soon  he  called 
and  said  a  mare  trod  him.     His  men  came 
to  help ;  but  when  they  took  up  his  head 
then  she  trod  his  legs,  and  when  they  took 
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up  his  legs  then  she  danced  upon  his  head, 
that  he  died. 

These  Finns  were  great  at  raising  storms. 
A  Swedish  sailor  (and  many  an  English 
one  too)  doesn't  like  a  Finn  on  board  his 
ship;  he  thinks  the  fellow  can  whistle  a 
wind  whenever  he  likes.  But  others  besides 
Finns  had  this  power  over  the  elements  ; 
witness  this  from  Cflosalpinus,  his  Investi- 
gation of  D»mons,  a.d.  1593.  A  Swabian 
farm-bailiff  took  his  little  daughter,  eight 
years  old,  to  visit  the  fields,  and  talked  as 
they  went  of  the  extreme  drought. 

"  But  I  can  soon  bring  rain  or  hail 
either,"  said  she,  *'  if  there  is  need  of  it." 

"  Who  taught  thee  that,  my  child  P" 
said  the  &ther,  wondering. 

"  From  my  mother,"  said  she ;  "  it  is 
not  hard  to  find  teachers  of  such  things." 

So  the  bailiff  bade  her  call  for  rain,  for 
he  would  fain  see  if  she  could  do  what  she 
said.  She  then  desired  a  little  water,  which 
he  presently  brought  her  from  a  stream 
hard  by.  This  water  she  stirred  with  her 
finger  in  the  fiend's  name,  using  certain 
words.  Whereupon  the  sky  grew  Uack, 
and  the  air  was  troubled  (the  prince 
thereof  stirring  it),  and  the  rain  came 
down. 

'*  Bring  also  hail  on  this  other  field," 
said  the  father,  which,  when  she  had  done, 
he  straightway  denounced  his  wife  to  the 
authorities.  She  was  burnt  alive ;  but  the 
child  was  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and 
became  a  nun.  This,  remember,  was  in  the 
time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  in  civilised  Grer- 
many.  No  wonder  the  Mongol  Tartar 
thinks  rain  can  be  compelled  from  the 
clou4s  by  certain  charms,  as  does  also  the 
negro ;  while  for  the  red-skins'  medicine- 
man to  conjure  it  down  is  an  every-day 
matter — or  was,  so  long  as  the  red-skins 
had  leisure  to  care  about  rain  or  anything 
but  how  to  save  themselves  from  the  great 
republic. 

But  I  nmst  give  you  afew  more  samples 
of  charms  for  bodily  ailments.  Here  are 
some  recipes  from  various  animals : 

"  The  wolf :  Lay  his  head  under  the 
pillow,  and  the  unhealthy  shall  sleep 
sweetly.  His  flesh  well  dressed  and 
sodden,  given  to  eat>  cureth  devil's  sick- 
ness, and  an  ill  sight." 

"  For  disease  of  joints,  take  a  live  fox, 
and  seethe  him  till  the  bones  alone  be  lefb, 
adding  oil  during  the  seething,  and  use 
this  as  a  bath  right  often." 

"  Let  those  who  suffer  from  apparitions 
eat  lion's  flesh;  they  will  not,  after  that, 
suffer  any  apparition."     But  the  king   of 


beasts  is  condescending:  "For  sore  ears 
take  lion's  suet,  melt  in  a  dish,  and  drop 
into  the  ear,"  which  makes  us  think  either 
that  lions  were  much  more  plentiful,  or 
sore  ears  much  more  distressing  than  now- 
a-days.  Fancy  in  '*the  Chepe"  the  an- 
nouncement  "  a  fiit  lion  killed  last  week ;  of 
his  suet  a  little  left.  To  prevent  disap- 
pointment apply  early." 

Is  opthalmia  common  in  China  ?  Surely 
it  ought  not  to  be  when  we  read :  "  If  thou 
in  early  summer  takest  for  food  any  whelp, 
thou  shalt  be  safe  of  blindness  and  ail 
eye-sores."  But  eye-sores  are  curable  in 
anodier  way :  "  Take  a  wolfs  right  eye, 
and  prick  it  to  pieces,  and  bind  it  to  the 
suffering  eye ;  it  maketh  the  sore  to 
wane." 

Is  any  one  disposed  to  try  this?  "For 
tear  of  mad  hound,  take  the  wonns  which  be 
under  a  mad  hound's  tong^ue,  spip  them 
away,  lead  them  round  about  a  fig-tree, 
g^ve  them  to  him  who  hath  been  rent;  he 
will  soon  be  healed  ?"  or  this ;  *'  a  hound's 
head  burnt  to  ashes,  and  applied  on  the 
I  wound,  casteth  out  all  the  venom  and  tk 
foulness,  and  healeth  the  man." 

And  so  goat's  grease  cures  dropsy;  do^'s 
milk  helps  children  through  their  teething; 
gall  of  a  wild  buck  mingled  with  field- 
bees'  honey,  makes  the  eyes  bright;  a 
hare's  heel  carried  in  the  pocket  keeps 
away  stomach-ache ;  a  hare's  brain  in  wine 
cures  drowsiness;  burnt  hartshorn  in  hot 
water  kills  worms ;  and  so  on. 

But  of  all  beasts,  the  badger  was  the 
most  valuable.  There  is  a  four-footed  neat, 
which  we  name  taxonem  (French  taisson), 
but  in  English,  brock ;  catch  that  deer,  and 
do  off  the  teeth  of  him  while  yet  quick,  those 
which  he  hath  biggest,  and  thus  say :  "  1° 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  Grod  I  thee  slaj, 
and  beat  thy  teeth  off  thee."  Then  wind 
the  teeth  up  in  a  linen  rail  (garment),  and 
work  them  in  gold  or  silver  that  thoj 
touch  not  the  body.  EEave  them  with 
thee,  then  shall  scathe  thee  neither 
heavenly  body,  nor  hail,  nor  strong  storm, 
nor  evil  man,  nor  aught  of  pestilential 
His  right  fore  foot,  too,  gives  victory  in 
any  contest,  and  prolongs  life,  and  keeps 
off  mickle  ailments ;  and  his  blood  mixeu 
with  salt,  cures  cattle  and  horses.  And  if 
you  bury  his  liver,  cut  into  bits,  "  at  the 
turnings  round  of  the  land  bonndaries. 
and  his  heart  at  the  borough  gates,  von 
and  yours  will  always  return  in  health  fron^ 
journeys.  His  hide,  too,  keeps  you  fro«n 
being  footsore ;  his  brain  curea  all  pwB^ 
in  the  head.     Indeed,  he  is  a  wonderful 
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beasfc,  and  well  may  tlie  old  leech  adjure 
his  reader,  "  I  will  that  thou  shouldest  be- 
lieve that  this  wild  deer  benefits  well.** 
The  only  wonder  is  there  are  any  badgers 
left. 

Well,  if  any  one  cares  to  pnrsne  the  sub- 
jfct,  let  him  turn  to  "  Saxon  leechdours/* 
edited  in  the  Rolls  series  by  the  Reverend 
0.  Cockayne.  The  editor  thinks  his  books 
valuable  as  "illustrating  the  history  of 
science  in  this  country  before  the  Con- 
quest ;"  they  certainly  give  us  a  queer  idea 
of  the  stuff  with  which  doctors'  heads  must 
have  been  Med.  K  any  one  can  find  any 
principle,  sympathetic  or  other,  running 
throngh  the  use  of  *^  worts,"  or  animal 
remedies,  it  is  more  than  I  have  been  able 
to  do.  They  are  merely  "  charms,"  quack 
recipes  handed  down  from  Teutonic  an- 
ceston3,  or  (like  the  Herbaria  of  Dioscorides) 
borrowed  wholesale  ftx)m  the  Greeks. 
Then,  as  now,  men  spent  far  more  time 
and  money,  patience  and  thought^  in  per- 
fecting the  art  of  killing  one  another 
than  that  of  curing  either  themselves  or 
others. 

Some  people  would  fain  attribute  all 
the  virtues  of  this  mixed  English  nation 
to  those  whom  we  used  to  call  Saxons ;  but 
thej  cannot  clesLV  their  pets  of  the  charge 
of  gross  and  childish  superstition.  Eng- 
land was  priest-ridden  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  not  only  in  her  lower, 
bnt  in  her  upper  raiiks.  That  is  one  great 
reason  why  she  fell  before  the  Norman, 
who,  much  as  he  might  talk  of  reverence 
to  clergy,  held  his  own  against  pope  as 
well  as  against  friar. 

Here  are  two  stories  by  -^Ifric,  abbot, 
probably,  of  Ceme,  in  1006 :  "  An  ill-con- 
^tioned  (ungenad)  man  of  Bishop  ^If- 
stan's  retinue  at  Ramsbury  would  not  go 
on  Ash  Wednesday  after  mass  to  get  ashes 
as  did  the  others.  His  fellows  urged  him 
to  go  and  receive  the  mysteries.  *  No,'  said 
he, 'I  will  not.'  That  week  the  heretic 
was  riding  out  on  some  message  when  dogs 
made  at  him  very  savagely,  and  he  de- 
fended himself  till  his  staff  stuck  in  the 
ground  before  him,  and  his  horse  carried 
him  forward,  so  the  spear  went  right 
through  him,  and  he  fell  a-dying.  Where- 
npon  many  loads  of  earth  lay  atop  of  him 
"within  seven  days,  because  he  refused  a  few 
ashes."  Again,  "  The  saintly  Bishop 
-^tbelwold,  he  who  is  now  workingmiracles 
at  his  tomb,  oft  told  me  that  he  knew  a  man 
who  had  a  mind  to  drink  in  Lent  whenever 
be  pleased.  So  one  day  he  asked  Bishop 
-^Ifheab  to  bless  his    cup.    '  The  bishop 


refused,  so  the  silly  fellow  (dysiga)  drank 
without  a  blessing,  and  went  out.  Well, 
one  suddenly  set  a  dog  upon  a  bull  out 
there,  and  the  bull  ran  at  the  man  and 
gored  him,  so  he  lost  his  life,  and  bought 
the  untimely  drink  with  that  price." 

Fitting  pendants  are  tales  like  these 
(given,  you  see,  "on  the  highest  authority") 
to  the  charms  and  dream-stuff— just  like 
Mother  Shipton's  book,  which  may  be  in 
great  part  traditional — and  prognostics  (as 
old,  by  the  way,  as  Hesiod,  and  who  knows 
how  much  older  P)  from  the  moon's  age. 
I  hope  nobody  who  reads  this  was  bom  on 
the  fifth  day.  We  remember  Virgil's 
"  Quintum  fage,  pallidus  Ovens  Eumenides 
que  sat89,"  and  my  Saxon  prognostic  says, 
"  Take  no  oath  on  it,  for  he  who  then 
perjures  himself  will  soon  be  dead  or  in 
bonds."  (Alas,  for  Saxon  truthfulness  !) 
"  A  boy  bom  on  it  will  not  easily  escape, 
after  five  years  he  often  dies  useless.  A 
maid  will  die  worst,  for  she  will  be  a  witch 
and  an  herborist.  He  who  takes  to  his 
bed  on  ib  wilt  die." 

Once  more  :  The  dwarf  was  always  a 
terror  to  our  forefathers.  He  was  identi- 
fied at  once  with  the  malignant  Finn,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  so  much  occult  power, 
and  also  with  more  wholly  supernatural 
beings.  Even  in  quite  late  times  convulsions 
were  supposed  to  be  dwarfs'  (devorty)  work, 
and  the  charm  was  "  three  crosses,  T  for 
the  Ti^inity,  and  Alpha  and  Omega,  Saint 
Machutus  and  Saint  Victricius,  written 
along  the  arms,  along  with  a  draught  of 
celandine  rubbed  down  into  all." 

"  A  civilised  people,"  says  Mr.  Cockayne. 
Well,  it  may  be  so ;  but  still  a  people  whose 
chief  credit  is  that  they  have  got  on  so 
much  beyond  what  they  then  were  than 
have  any  of  their  European  brethren. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  in  war,  in 
silly  superstition  and  grovelling  bigotry 
the  Saxons  of  the  eleventh  century  were 
certainly  below  the  Welsh  or  Irish  of  the 
same  time. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  MATRIMONY. 


"  Want  a  husband,  miss ;  only  three- 
pence?" was  the  extraordinary  question 
we  heard  put  to  a  young  lady,  waiting 
to  cross  a  bustling  London  street.  The 
querist  was  an  impudent  young  tatterde- 
malion, who,  as  ne  spoke,  flourished  a 
bundle  of  papers  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  damsel.  The  rascal  was  push- 
ing  the  sale  of  a  journal  unique  in  its  way, 
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specially  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  marital  felicity,"  and  the  relief 
of  the  "thousands  of  maiTiageable  men 
and  women,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
capable  of  making  each  other  happy,  who 
have  no  chance  of  ever  coming  together 
either  in  town  or  country,"  thanks  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  **  the  cold  forma- 
lities of  society  and  the  rigid  mles  of 
etiquette."  We  suppose  this  odd  literary 
venture  has  proved  a  success  commer- 
cially, seeing  i^at  it  has  managed  to  exist 
for  a  couple  of  years,  during  which  time 
some  eight  thousand  candidates  for  matri- 
mony have  made  their  wants  and  wishes 
known  in  its  columns.  Whether  marital 
felicity  has  been  promoted  thereby  is  an- 
other matter,  upon  which  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  ignorant. 

Interesting  as  this  publication  may  be  to 
its  contributors,  who  pay  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  themselves  m  print,  it  is  rather 
monotonous  reading  for  outsiders ;  still  an 
analysis  of  its  contents  may  prove  amusing, 
since  we  have  the  editor's  assurance  that 
the  ancient  institution  of  Marriage  excites 
universal  interest  among  the  human  family. 

After  striking  out  duplicates  we  find  a 
month's  issue  of  our  matrimonial  organ 
containing  five  hundred  and  forty -eight 
advertisements.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  emanating  fix)m  would-be  wives,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  from  would- 
be  husbands.  Let  us  give  the  ladies  pre- 
cedence, and  begin  with  the  two  hundred 
and  thii'ty- three  unappreciated  maidens, 
who  have  grown  desperate,  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  coming  man.  That  rogue  Cupid 
must  have  gone  sparrow-hunting  to  the 
neglect  of  his  proper  business,  for  so  many 
connubially- inclined  spinsters  to  be  sigh- 
ing for  mates  all  unregarded.  These  un- 
wooed  ones  are  of  various  conditions,  and 
of  all  ages,  from  sweet  seventeen  to  forlorn 
forty  ;  eight  being  yet  in  their  teens,  four- 
teen just  out  of  them;  sixty-three  have 
not  seen  more  than  five-and-twenty  sum- 
mers; sixty-one  count  from  twenty-one  to 
thirty  years ;  sixty-two  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-nine ;  while  nineteen  confess  to  forty, 
and  eight  have  passed  beyond.  Fair  maidens 
stand  to  dark  ones  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  but  black  hair  would  seem  to 
be  at  a  discount,  for  only  one  raven-locked 
lady  is  to  be  found  among  them.  It  is 
from  no  want  of  charms  that  thes©  poor 
ladies  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  Oblivious 
of  the  copy-book  maxim  about  self- 
praise,  five  proclaim  themselves  beautiful, 
eight  write  themselves  down  very  hand- 


some ;  twenty-three  are,  according  to  their 
own  accounts,  handsome,  sixteen  very 
pretty,  and  the  same  number  pretty  v^iih 
out  the  very.  Fifty-two  tell  us  thej  are 
good-looking,  nine  are  nice-looking,  and 
seven  fine-looking.  Eight  are  attractive, 
two  prepossessing,  twenty-nine  of  good 
appearance,  one  is  stylish,  and  one  fasci- 
nating. Some  are  accomplished,  some 
brilliant  musicians,  some  clever  needle- 
women, some  highly  educated.  Others 
make  parade  of  their  connexion  with  first- 
rate  families;  few  forget  to  declare  their 
amiability  and  afiectionat€  disposition ;  Bome 
pride  themselves  upon  being  domesticated 
and  all  are  evidently  strong  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  make  excellent  wives. 

Nineteen-year-old  Madeline  bemoans  ber 
want  of  money,  but  hopes  that  want  maj 
be  compensated  by  her  "  string  of  virtaes." 
said  virtues  being  thus  enumerated,  "  me- 
dium height,  golden  hair,  bine  eyes,  merrj 
disposition,   not  at  all   sentimenttj,  very 
musical,   sings  well,   also   a   good  bonse- 
keeper."    A  good  home  and  five  hundred 
a  year  is  the  price  put  upon  her  charms  bj 
Augusta,   who    has  no  money,  nor  any 
expectations   of  any.      She   is  tbirtj-five 
years  old,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
fair    complexion,    auburn    hair    (natural 
colour),  a  very  good  figure,  is  good-looking, 
very  accomplished,  well-bred  and  domesti- 
cated.    She  has   always  moved  in  goo<i 
society,  but  having  hitherto  lived  a  retired 
life  has  had  few  opportunities  of  marrying 
We  suppose  Augusta's  high  breeding  would 
not  allow  her  to  admit  that  she  was  "  on 
view ;"  but  she  does  much  the  same  thing 
when  she  finishes  up  with  **  now  in  Lon- 
don."     Another    lady,    of    twenty-eight, 
tired  of  her  solitary,  secluded  life,  wishM 
to  meet  with  a  man  able  to  appreciate  a 
warm  and  loving   heart.      Unfortnnatelj 
she  is  without  money,  but  if  good  looks 
and  pleasing  manners,  combined  with  ac- 
complishments and  domesticated  charms, 
would  suffice  to  afford  satisfaction,  she  feels 
quite  sure  she  would  make  her  husband 
the  happiest  of  men  and  envied  by  all  his 
sex.     There  is  something  very  pitiful  in 
the  following  appeal :  "  Wanted  a  husband, 
by  a  spinster,  aged  thirty-eight,  without 
money,  and  not  good-looking.    Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  any  gentleman  wanting  a 
wife,   and    in   a  position,    and    gencnJQ^ 
enough  to  take  one  with  these  disadTan- 
tages,  the  editor  can  give  address."    "J 
fear  the  editor  would  not  be  overburdened 
with  applications  for   an   introtluction  t<) 
this  disconsolate  dame,  when  so  manv  weii- 
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dowered   ladies  are    in    tbe  matrimonial 

market,   to   say  nothing   of  heiresses   in 

prospective.     Some,  who  are  waiting  for 

dead  folks'  shoes,  annonnce  the  fact  in  a 

heartlessly  complacent  &shion.      An  only 

{child,  a  sweet  thing  of  twenty-two,  says 

she  will  come  into  "  a  large  amount  at  the 

death  of   her  parents  ;*'    the    dark-eyed 

daughter  of  a  rector  "  has  money,  and  will 

get  more,"  when  the  rector  lies  in   his 

churchyard;    and    the    highly    educated, 

VC17  fair,  very  pretty,  very  jolly  Miss  Lucy, 

displays  her  jolly  disposition   by   stating 

that   in  addition  to    the    two   thousand 

pounds  she  will  receive  at  her  marriage, 

I  four  times  that  amount  will  be  hers  upon 

,  the  death  of  her  iather,   "  who  is  now 

I,  seyenty-five." 

Actuated  by  the  hope  of  inspiring  the 
I  pity  akin  to  love,  or  perhaps  thinking  a 
'  bnde's  value  enhanced  by  the  absence  of 
mother-in-law,  no  fewer  than  forty-three 
enter  the  matrimonial  lists  as  orphans.     A 
goodly  proportion  of  these  lonely  ones  are 
provided  with,  worldly  gear.     Rosa,  aged 
twenty-six,    not  pretty,    but    very   fasci- 
ii^tiug,  has  a   small  landed  estate  and  six 
hundred  a  year  to  bestow  upon  t  gentle- 
man of  xmdo^ubted  respectability.      Eva, 
a^'ed  thirty- four,   with   a   pleasing    face, 
slight  figure,  i  n  perfect  health,  blessed  with 
an  active,  happy  temperament,  who  does 
not  dislike  tke  country  but  hates  every- 
thing false,  false  hair  included,  would  make 
a  devoted  wife  to  a  man  of  piety,  culture, 
humour,  and  means.     A  sufficiently  good- 
looking  orphan  of  forty-two  desires  to  win 
a  gentleman  of  good  position,  "  her  parents 
l^eui^  dead,"  a  rather  superfluous  bit  of 
information.  Another  mature  orphan,  own- 
^g  to  forty-four,  boasting  a  pleasing  face, 
a  good  figure,  with  temper  to  match,  could 
be  happy  either  travelling  or  settled  down, 
and  believes  she  would  prove  a  good  wife 
to  a  kind,   elderly   man,   gentlemanly  in 
mind  and  manners,  with  sufficient  means 
to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  together. 
.  Sixtj^ne  widows,  ranging  ^  ageB  fixim 
nineteen  to  flily,  are  anxious  to  enter  the 
toly  state  again.      A  beautiful  widow  of 
nineteen,  fair,  tall,  accomplished^  and  highly 
connected,  who  knows  she  is  very  affec- 
tionate, might  surely  wait  a  little  longer ; 
perhaps  her  impatience  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  five  relicts  who 
ire  silent  as  to  their  property  qualifica- 
'lons.     The  remaining  fifty-one  have  one 
^d  all  something  besides  themselves  to 
>fier,  a  little  money,  a  small  income,  a  nice 
•csidence,  a  good  house,  or  a  snug  private 


property.  One  tempts  men  with  two  thou- 
sand pounds  and  a  large  property  here- 
after, another  gilds  the  pill  with  "  about 
twelve  thousand,''  and  a  -third  owns  a 
splendid  home  in  the  country,  without 
encumbrances,  although  we  should  think 
a  wise  man  would  carefully  ware  widows 
who  apply  that  hideous  term  to  children. 
He  would  be  far  better  oflT  with  the  highly, 
connected  young  widow,  who  is  considered 
pretty,  clever,  and  amusing — a  merry  weed^ 
wearer  who  quotes  Scott's  lines : 

Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  eaae, 
Uncertain,  007.  and  hard  to  please ; 
When  pain  and  aufn^ish  wring  the  brow, 
A  miniatering  angel  thou. 

And  thereupon  observes,  "she  does  not 
deny  that  she  might  at  times  realise  the 
two  first  lines  of  the  couplet  quoted  above, 
but  she  can  assure  any  gentleman  willing 
to  make  the  experiment,  that  she  is  cer- 
tain to  be  true  to  the  conclusion."  Some 
of  these  feminine  appeals  may  have  been 
inserted  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  no  doubt ; 
the  majority  appear  genuine  enough,  but 
we  cannot  believe  in  any  "Lady  Chai?- 
lotte"  being  reduced  to  the  ignominious 
necessity  of  putting  her  daughter  up  for 
public  competition  in  this  style:  "Matii- 
mony.  —  A  lady  of  title,  with  an  only 
daughter  just  nineteen,  is  wishful  to  see 
her  well  settled  in  life.  She  is  considered 
attractive,  and  will  have  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  when  of  age.  Gentlemen  of 
social  position  and  ample  means  only 
treated  with." 

The  unorthodox  method  of  obtaining  a 
wife,  by  advertisement,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  twenty-five  clergymen. 
Most  of  them  are  Church  of  £ngland 
curates,  having  a  penchant  for  well-edu- 
cated ladies  of  thirty  or  thereabouts ;  but 
an  active,  energetic,  healthy,  Presbyteriau 
clergyman,  fond  of  riding  or  driving  a 
good  horse,  whom  his  female  friends  say 
would  make  one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
of  husbands,  offers  himself  to  any  sensible, 
kind-hearted,  and  good-looking  girl  with 
a  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  or  an  income 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  This  paragon,  un- 
luckily, has  at  present  to  live  upon  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  we 
fear  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  if,  in- 
deed, he  be  not  identical  with  that  clergy- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  has 
lately  figured  before  an  Old  Bailey  jury  for 
indulging  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  obtained 
with  fatal  facility  through  the  medium  of 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
conjugal  felicity.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
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captains,  znajors,  colonels,  and  officers  on 
the  Indian  staff  who  employ  the  same 
means,  do  so  for  honester  purposes;  but 
we  sadly  mistrust  the  intentions  of  the 
]  young  barrister  of  accomplished  education, 
**  engaging  manners,  xmexceptionable  habits, 
genial  disposition,  good  appearance  and 
position,  who  has  the  entree  of  the  best 
society.  He  does  not  seem  such  a  genuine 
article  as  the  teacher  of  mathematics, 
about  to  famish  a  quiet  country-house, 
and  wishing  to  "  take  to  himself  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Mother  Eve,  for  better 
or  worser,  as  the  event  may  prove;"  or 
the  tall  tutor,  of  excellent  figure  and  warm 
affections,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing a  lucrative  school,  and  seeks  a 
lady  of  education  and  some  means  willing 
to  co-operate  in  the  venture.  Three  phy- 
sicians, in  good  practice,  and  twice  as 
many  surgeons,  make  up  the  taJe  of  me- 
dical matrimonial  aspirants.  Art  is  repre- 
sented by  a  solitary  individual,  and  litera- 
ture by  a  gentleman  standing  five  feet  nine 
and  a  half  inches,  with  dark  hair  and 
beard,  holding  a  leading  position  on  a 
weekly  paper  in  an  interesting  district 
thirty  miles  from  town ;  said  leading  posi- 
tion being  worth  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  should  prove 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  fair  lady  of 
thought,  culture,  and  means,  who  would 
find  him  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate her  merits. 

Ladies  of  an  agricultural  turn  of  mind 
may  possibly  find  a  man  just  suited  to  them 
among  the  five  gentleman  farmers,  and  the 
three  farmers  who  are  not  gentlemen. 
Merchants  are  more  plentiful,  the  most 
notable  of  the  twenty-three  being  a  Lanca- 
shire bachelor,  of  plain  and  simple  tastes, 
a  religious,  but  by  no  means  ascetic,  cast 
of  mind ;  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  win- 
ning the  hand  of  a  warm-hearted  English 
country  lady,  but  stipulates  that  she 
''  must  have  head  as  well  as  hands  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  and,  above  all,  piety  is  indis- 
pensably requisite."  Four  civil-engineers,' 
nineteen  tradesmen,  a  few  clerks,  a  manu- 
facturer, a  commercial  gentleman,  three 
respectable  young  men,  and  one  who  is 
highly  respectable,  set  forth  their  matri- 
monial ^  desires  in  plain,  business-like 
fashion.  Eighty -seven  bachelors,  who 
would  be  Benedicks,  call  themseves  gentle- 
men. Some  appear  to  have  nothing  but 
their  gentility  to  support  them,  and  want 
a  wife  who  would  take  that  office  on  her- 
self. Some  are  country  gentlemen  with 
estates  of  greater  or  less  value.    One  has  a 


splendid  residence,  a  carriage  and  pair, 
and  a  good  income;  another  has  three 
thousand,  and  another  eight  thousand  a 
year.  Even  two  English  noblemen  come 
into  the  open  market  for  wives.  Both  are 
in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  one  being  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  other  exactly 
fifty- five.  The  latter  evidently  thinks  his 
age  will  be  forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of 
four  thousand  a  year,  and  a  thousand  a 
year  for  his  widow  as  long  as  she  lives. 
Another  old  gentleman  who  has  no  bandk 
to  his  name  is  still  more  explicit^  azmotmciiig 
that  he  can  secure  a  good  jointure  to  his 
widow,  as  well  as  provide  for  a  fiunily. 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
ooniiubially-disposed  gentlemen,  only  ^e- 
ven  have   experienced   the  happiness    of 
married  life.     With  the  exception  of  one 
who  insists  upon  a  tiny  waist  and  pretty 
little  feet,  the  widowers  are  less  particular 
about  personal  attractions  than  their  ba- 
chelor brothers.     These  latter  caimot  be 
accused  of  undervaluing  themselves.  Tom, 
a  respectable  mechanic,  modestly   hox^es 
to   gain  a  lady  possessing  means.      As 
Oxonian,  having  a  nice  home  and  iJiree 
hundred  a  year,  wants    a   good-lookiiig 
wife,    a  thorough  lady  in  every  respect, 
and  with  some  money.      A  Roman    Ca- 
tholic gentleman,  with  a  handsome,    in- 
tellectual face,  looking  ten  years  younger 
than  he  is,  of  regular  habits,  and  decidedly 
literary  tastes,  desires  a  Roman  Catholic 
wife,  but  she  must  be  nice-looking,  goodr 
tempered,  with  some  money  of  her  own. 
A  dark,   good-looking  Yorkshireman,   of 
pleasing,   unassuming   manners,    doing  & 
lucrative  business,   will  not   be   satisfied 
unless  the  lady  has  at  least  five  hundred  a 
year  to  bring  her  unassuming  gpnoomu    A 
very  good-looking  bachelor  of  thirty-siz 
will  not  strike  his  flag  to  any  lady  owning 
to  more  than  twenty-seven,  and  iken  only 
if  she  be  tall,   dark,   handsome,   accom- 
plished, good-tempered,  carefnl,  domesti- 
cated, and  has  some  money.     A  gentleman 
Off  three-and-twenty,  of  first-n^  family 
and  name,  who  is  considered  good-looking, 
and  a  very  fair  amateur  violinist^  seeks  a 
young  lady  of  his  own  age  who  can  many 
him  for  love — a  gentle  hint  that;  he  has  no 
money.     He    might  just    as   well   have 
spoken  out  like  the   young  fellow  who^ 
premising  that  he  is  dark,  slender,  and  of 
an  easy  disposition,  but  has  "  no  money,  no 
prospects,"  expresses   his   wi^  to  share 
the  lot  of  a  young  lady  of  comfortable  in- 
dependent means.     Another  young  gentle- 
man,  revelling  in  bachelor  Inxuxy  upon 
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two  hundred  a  year,  will  not  dispose  of  his 
sweet  self  to  any  bnt  a  lady  of  fortnne. 
An  old  bachelor  of  fifty-five  describes  him- 
self as  worth  actually  only  a  thousand 
pounds  or  so ;  but  in  character  one  of  the 
richest  of  men,  whose  mind  is,  perhaps, 
superior  to  his  means,  since  he  has  a  fine 
sense  of  propriety,  and  a  taste  for  educa- 
tion. He  wants  an  intelligent,  domesti- 
cated wife,  who  must  be  religious,  as  he  is 
thoroughly  so  himself.  This  modest  man 
concludes,  "  this  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
any  lady  willing  to  accommodate  herself 
to  the  particulars." 

A  young  foreigner  of  distinguished  fa-* 
mily,  with  bright  hair,  blue  eyes,  nice  com- 
plexion, and  five  hundred  a  year,  wishes 
to  find    a    fair    companion    among    the 
daughters  of  Albion.     He  is  not  the  only 
foreigner  harbouring  that  desire.  A  foreign 
gentleman  of  good  birth,  well-built,  and 
of  distinguished  appearance,   a  great  fa- 
rourite  with  the  ladies,  but  unfortunately 
possessed  of  but  moderate  means,  wants  a 
wife  who  could  supply  the  deficiency.     A 
well-educated  Grerman,  not  rich,  seeks  an 
independent  lady  with  a  good  yearly  in- 
come, who  is  fond  of  music  and  prefers  the 
country  to  large  towns.     A  resident  of 
Brussels,  spea3dng  English,  would  have  no 
particular  objection  to  a  Protestant  widow, 
willing  to  assist  her  husband  in  his  bu- 
siness.   Then  we  have  a  French  gentle- 
man of  old  fitmily  and  large  estates,  another 
with  a  moderate   income,   a  third,  very 
loving,  good-tempered,  and  musical,  who 
would  return  to  Iraris,  if  agreeable,  and  a 
fourth  who  says,  "  He  is  a  French  noble 
gentleman  of  thirty,  considered  as  good 
^d  young  looking,  well  tasted,  good  heart, 
serious  but  lively,  highly  connected  and 
educated,  middle  size,  who  would  live  in 
^ugland,  if  agreeable ;  he  talks  four  lan- 
guages, gets  a  little  income,   but  after- 
wards would  receive  more  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  expected  of  relative.    He 
wishes  to  marry,  and  open  correspondence 
with,  an  English  lady  under  twenty-six, 
pretty,   of    small  feet,    highly    educated, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  ma- 
nufacturer, from  whom  she  would  yet  re- 
ceive a  same  warranted  fortune."  An  Ame- 
ncan,  about  to  establish  a  business  agency 
in  London,  wishes  to  marry  an  English 
woman  of  means ;  a  Chicago  lawyer,  worth 
five  thousand  dollars,  wants  an  English 
girl  with  a  like  amount  of   cash.      The 
tall  and  handsome  son  of  a  physician  of 
the  highest  standing,  boasting  a  well-pro- 
portioned figure  and  dark  luxuriant  mous- 


tache ;  an  author,  poet,  and  musician ;  con- 
nected with  the  most  distinguished  families 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Washington, 
and  New  York ;  who  has  travelled  all  his 
life  and  knows  the  world  well,  deigns  to 
offer  his  delectable  self  to  any  refined  lady 
of  means,  loving  poetry,  music,  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  not  objecting  to  the  forma- 
lities of  society — age  no  object !  Here  is 
another  American  specimen.  An  American, 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  five  feet  seven 
inches  high,  fair,  blue  eyes,  dark-brown 
hair,  and  of  good  &mily,  with  five  thou- 
sand pounds  capital  in  t3usiness,  yielding 
an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  an  English 
lady  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five, 
of  medium  size,  with  black  hair  and  eyes, 
good  form,  amiable  disposition,  and  pos- 
sessing some  property  yielding  an  income ; 
but  that  is  a  minor  consequence,  if  she 
possesses  those  other  attractions  loved  by 
all  true  men  (pure-hearted,  and  all  that 
makes  her  one  of  God's  noble  women). 
All  letters  will  be  answered,  and  cartes 
returned  when  required,  and  confidence  in 
every  case,  with  future  to  decide  the  likes 
and  dislikes. 

How  far  the  marriage  rate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  fleeted  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  means  of  intercom- 
munication between  the  sexes  we  cannot 
tell;  but  o£  one  thing  we  feel  no  doubt, 
that  not  a  few  of  its  aiders  and  abettors 
have  bitterly  regretted  they  ever  heard  of 
its  existence. 


AT  SCABBOBOUGH. 

A  ORST  sky  and  a  grey  aea. 

All  in  the  wild  March  weather ; 

A  wind  that  bore  down  the  storm-tossed  shore 

Snowflake  and  spray  together. 

A  wreck's  jagged  timbers,  sharp  and  brown, 

That  shivered  and  swayed  as  the  tide  went  down ; 

Red  roofs,  high  piled  in  the  quaint  old  town, 

A  headland  grim  with  a  castled  crown, 

'Mid  a  waste  of  withered  heather. 

A  grey  sky  and  a  grey  sea, 

And  a  noise  like  rolling  thunder, 

As  the  foam  flew  fast  on  the  bitter  blast. 

That  tore  the  wares  asunder. 

A  golden  sand  reach,  long  and  low ; 

Blade  rocks,  that  'mid  ages  of  ebb  and  flow, 

Guard  the  b^utiful  bay,  where  loog  ago 

Came  ships,  with  the  KAren  flag  at  their  prow, 

For  slaughter,  fire,  and  plunder. 

A  grey  sky  and  a  grey  sea. 

And  two,  who  stood  together. 

With  hands  close  clasped,  as  handf  are  grasped. 

That  pardog,  part  for  ever. 

Two,  whose  pale  lips  quirered  to  say, 

The  words  the  world  hears  every  day ; 

As  for  all  we  struggle,  and  weep,  and  pray, 

Young  hearts  mutt  break  in  lire's  fever  play, 

And  Imks  are  light  to  sever. 
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A  grey  tkj  and  a  grey  eea, 

Where  white  crulls  stooped  to  hoyer, 

Their  broad  winps  flashed,  as  the  great  wavei  daahed, 

Where  bj  loTer  lingered  lover. 

Those  two  may  never  more  meet  again, 

But  the  wild  March  wind  with  its  chafe  and  strain, 

Will  for  aye  recal  the  passionate  pain 

Of  that  fare«  ell  tryst  by  the  stormy  main, 

Wlicn  First  Love's  dream  was  over. 


TOMMY  HALFACRE'S  PARLOUR. 


Although  there  be  bnt  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  it  was  a  stiide  of 
many  centuries  that  divided  Harold  Haf- 
agre,  the  redoubted  sea-kiug,  from  his 
descendant,  Tommy  Halfacre,  son  of  the 
much-respected  tailor  of  Little  Podsham, 
Wilts. 

Time  was  when  Tommy  would  have 
been  regarded  with  a  grave  respect,  not  to 
say  veneration,  as  one  who,  without  tres- 
pass of  his  own,  is  the  object  of  the  wrathful 
judgment  of  One  who  cannot  err.  But 
opinion  hath  changed.  Poor  Tommy  had 
to  be  content  with  pity,  pity  not  unmingled 
with  contempt.  He  was  less  than  man. 
He  was  not  even  a  noun-substantive.  A 
loose  adjective  was  the  dower  of  the  de- 
scendant of  the  sea-kings.  Tommy  Half- 
acre  was  a  "  silly" — nothing  more. 

I  am  not  jesting  when  I  affirm  that  the 
blood  of  the  old  Danish  warriors — though 
somewhat  chilled  and  turbid — still  mean- 
dered in  the  veins  of  Tommy  Halfacre. 
Five  generations  of  his  house  had  been 
laid  to  rest  in  the  quaint  old  church  of 
Little  Podsham,  a  structure  hastily  thrown 
up  in  old  days  by  an  abbot  of  Wester- 
ham,  who  had  got  into  trouble,  and  was 
understood  to  have  entrenched  himself 
behind  this  pious  act,  as,  in  another  pro- 
fession, he  might  have  thrown  up  an 
earthwork.  The  memorial  tablet  apper- 
taining to  the  remotest  of  these  buried 
ancestors,  spelt  the  name  '*  Alfaker,"  and 
a  still  more  ancient  entry  in  the  pirish 
register,  announced  that  one  Harold  Kosen 
Alfaqre,  ship-master,  had  taken  to  wife 
Barbara  Bunce,  a  daughter  of  Little  Pod- 
sham. From  this  bold  source  proceeded 
those  generations  of  tailors  which  threat- 
ened to  become  extinct  in  Tommy.  Poor 
fellow !  he  could  as  easily  have  cut  out  a 
world  as  a  waistcoat,  and,  indeed,  the 
efforts  of  the  family  were  mainly  directed 
to  the  preserving  as  wide  a  distance  as 
possible  between  Tommy  and  that  fas- 
cinating but  dangerous  plaything,  the 
shears. 

Yet  he  was  never  idle.  Tommy's  mind, 
as  if  making  up  for  its  minuteness  by  cease- 


less activity,  was  ever  on  the  move.  ^lore- 
over,  there  was  one  great  paramount  duty 
devolving  on  him,  every  day,  save  Sun- 
day, and  admitted,  with  justice,  to  be  ful- 
fillable  to  perfection  by  no  hands  but  his, 
namely,  the  conducting  his  father's  cow  to 
the  various  patches  of  common  land  and 
grassy  roadsides  of  the  vicinity. 

Whether  Tommy  led  the  cow,  or  the  cow 
took  charge  of  Tommy,  is  a  question  we 
prefer  to  leave  to  the  scoffers  who  occasion- 
ally mooted  it.  A  cord  of  some  leng-th  con- 
nected the  parties,  and  the  management  of 
this  bond  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  mutual  understanding. 
For  whereas,  on  quitting  home,  Mr.  Half- 
acre  authoritatively  led  the  way,  heading 
for  whatever  points  his  judgment  sug- 
gested, the  cow,  when  somewhat  satiated, 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  would 
evince  morbid  fancies  for  a  dusty  tbfstJe, 
or  a  toothful  of  wild  barley,  or  saunter  and 
splash  for  half  an  hour  just  within  the 
margin  of  a  russet  pond,  whisking  the 
patient  Tommy  with  her  dripping  tail,  till 
the  threadbare  swallow- tailed  coat  he  al- 
ways wore  had  the  appearance  of  baviaz 
been  exposed  to  a  pelting  shower. 

Having  cooled  her  toes  sufficiently,  ihi 
cow  would  quietly  march  homeward, 
Tommy  abjectly  trotting  behind  (he  never 
walked),  less  custodian  than  train-bearer, 
and,  at  the  least  pause,  being  jerked 
abruptly  forward  by  the  impatient  toss  of 
his  leader's  head. 

Tommy  Halfacre  was  possibly  about 
eighteen  when  I  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. Returning  one  day  from  hunting 
through  the  usually  quiet  village,  I  was 
aware  of  a  slight  disturbance.  Tommr, 
beset,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  by  certain 
idle  urchins  on  their  way  from  school, 
had  on  this  occasion  turned  to  bay.  His 
usual  tacties  were  to  trot  straight  on, 
answering,  indeed,  in  his  piping  voice,  to 
any  direct  question,  bnt  never  stopping — ex- 
perience having  imparted  to  poor  Tommy 
that  any  prolonged  discourse  would  usually 
end  in  his  discomfiture.  He  therefore  only 
peeped  (readers  may  recal  this  quaint  old 
phrase  as  used  by  the  Old  Testament 
tmnslators,  "  mutter  and  peep,"  that  is, 
chirp  like  a  bird),  and  hastened  on ;  but  on 
this  occasion  some  one  had  offered  violence. 
Tommy  cared  not  a  button  for  verbal 
missiles,  but  attack  his  sacred  person,  and 
what  remained  of  the  blood  of  the  sea- 
kings  was  at  once  in  conflagration ! 

He  had  swooped  like  a  hawk  upon  the 
offender,  and  might,  in  his  lack  of  self- 
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control,  have  done  him  a  much  worse 
injnrj  than  the  mere  'eaving  a  potato- 
skin  (such,  I  learned,  had  heen  the  affront) 
properlj  deserved.  The  lad  was,  how- 
ever, rescued  by  a  general  charge,  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  seemed  now  to  demand 
that  I  should  interpose  between  the  luck- 
less "  silly"  and  his  persecutors. 

Order  being  restored.  Tommy,  who 
seemed  to  be  fully  awake  to  the  value  of 
a  cavalry  escort,  trotted  easily  along  at 
my  side. 

"  Do  they  often  tease  you  like  this,  my 
boy?"  I  qaked,  by  way  of  opening  the 
conversation. 

"  I  don't  mind  'em,  bless  'ee !"  chirped 
Tommy, 

"  But  when  they  pelt  you — 

"Ah !  then "  said  Tommy,  setting  his 

teeih. 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  chops  their  feet  off  —  then  their 
heads,"  responded  Mr.  Hal&cre,  with  per- 
fect serenity. 

"  Ha !    And  how  do  they  take  that  ?" 

"  Their  mothers  comes,  and  puts  'em  to 
rights,  and  says,  'You  let  Tommy  bide, 
and  this  wouldn't  happen.  G'long  to  your 
teas!'" 

"  What  do  you  cut  off  the  heads  with  ?" 

"  Bill-hook,"  said  the  veracious  Tommy. 

"Would  you  like  them  to  do  it  to 
you  ?" 

"  Can't !"  peeped  Tommy,  exultingly ; 
"my  head  goes  off  and  on.  Sometimes  I 
wish  it  didn't,"  added  the  poor  fellow, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I've  strained  it,  somehow. 
It  don't  fit  as  it  ought  to.  Wot  colour's 
yon  ?" 

"  Scarlet." 

"  Why  do  you  wear  scarlet  ?" 

"  I  am  a  fox- hunter." 

"  Does  scarlet  catch  foxes  ?" 

"  Rather  the  contrary,  I  should  say." 

Tommy  turned  up  his  face  with  a  cun- 
ning expression : 

"  I  say,  does  your  head  fit  ?"  he  chirped ; 
and,  turning  suddenly  off  at  a  sharp  angle, 
disappeared  among  some  cottages. 

As  I  rode  on,  the  question  occurred  to 
me,  whether  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Half  acre's 
pronounced  opinions  as  regarded  homi- 
cide would  be  altogether  an  agreeable 
neighbour.  What  if,  under  some  ungo- 
vernable impulse,  he  should  one  day  carry 
out  the  truculent  exploits  he  had  hitherto 
only  dreamed  ?  However,  no  such  mis- 
giving appeared  to  disturb  the  Little 
Podshamites,  who  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  best  judges  of  the  case ;  and  as  I,  sub- 


sequently, more  than  once  encountered  the 
descendant  of  the  sea-kings  trotting  home- 
ward, cow-conducted,  the  picture  of  con- 
tent and  harmlessness,  the  doubt  I  have 
mentioned  had  passed  from  my  mind,  when 
a  strange  and  tragical  event  recalled  it. 

Tommy  returned  home,  one  evening, 
later  than  usual,  somewhat  excited,  and 
with  his  hands  so  studiously  concealed  in 
the  pockets  of  his  dress-coat,  as  to  invite 
inquiry.  They  were  found  to  be  covered 
with  blood ! 

Having  himself  sustained  no  injury,  the 
inference  was  that  he  had  inflicted  some ; 
but  neither  from  Tommy  himself,  nor 
from  perquisitions  hastily  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  could  any  clue  to  the  matter 
be  obtained. 

Tommy,  cleansed  of  the  mysterious 
stains,  had  been  dismissed  to  his  garret, 
and  the  village  generally  was  sinking  into 
repose,  when  the  keeper  of  the  toll-gate, 
just  without  the  town,  was  startled  by  a 
vehicle  passing  through  without  the  cere- 
mony of  stopping  to  pay. 

The  alert  custodian  was,  however,  beside 
the  horse  in  a  moment,  and  at  once  disco- 
vered that  the  reins  were  hanging  loose, 
the  driver  missing.  He  recognised  the 
vehicle  as  belonging  to  a  young  commer- 
cial traveller,  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby,  well 
known  in  those  parts,  and  whose  cheerful 
good-temper  and  genial  manners  had  made 
him  a  universal  favourite.  Dark  as  it 
was,  the  toll-man  could  distinguish  traces 
of  blood  upon  the  apron  and  cushions  of 
the  carriasre.  It  was  evident  that  a  mis- 
hap  of  some  sort  had  very  recently  oc- 
curred. He  at  once  raised  an  alarm,  and 
the  horse-patrol,  at  that  opportune  mo- 
ment arriving  from  the  village,  galloped 
off  in  search  of  the  missing  man. 

He  was  quickly  found.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  stretched  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  with  his 
head  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  poor  Barnby, 
still  breathing,  but  insensible,  even  to  pain. 
He  had  been  stricken  only  once,  but  it  was 
by  a  hand  of  unusual  power,  and  with  a 
weighty  but  peculiar  instrument ;  for  the 
latter,  though  blunt  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, had  inflicted  small  and  distinct 
lacerations — punctures,  such  as  might,  in 
old  days,  have  been  effected  by  the  spike- 
studded  mace  wielded  by  our  sturdy  sires. 

Transported  with  care  to  the  nearest 
inn,  poor  Barnby  received  all  the  remedial 
attentions  medical  aid  could  supply;  but 
he  never  rallied,  and  before  morning  drew 
his  last  sigh. 
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Late  as  it  was  when  the  discoyery  was 
made,  news  of  the  atrocions  deed  sped  like 
wildfire  through  the  village,  and  many  a 
stout  fellow  who  had  known  the  injured 
man  offered  to  assist  in  the  pnrsnit  which 
was  at  once  organised  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  cowardly  assassin.  Robher  he  conld 
not  be  called,  for  not  only  were  the  goods 
contained  in  the  carriage  nntonched,  bat 
Barnby's  watch,  pnrse,  and  pocket-book, 
were  safe  npon  his  person. 

The  toll-man  had  little  to  report  beyond 
what  has  been  narrated.  He  had  heard 
no  nnnsaal  sonnds  npon  the  road,  nor 
observed  any  suspicions  Inrkers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  only  remarking,  with  an 
indifference  that  showed  how  little  he 
conceived  it  to  bear  npon  the  point  at 
issue,  that  the  last  person  he  had  spoken 
with — perhaps  an  hour  before  the  alarm 
of  muider — ^was  the  poor  "  silly,"  Tommy 
Halfacre. 

Excepting  that  certain  sealouB  youths 
started  off  to  scour  the  roads  and  fields  in 
the  vicinity,  nothing  could  be  done  that 
night,  and  it  was  about  nine,  next  day, 
that  the  nearest  magistrate,  Mr.  Secretan, 
apprised  of  poor  Barnby's  death,  appeared 
at  Little  Podaham,  and  commenced  an  in- 
quiry. 

On  hearing  that  Tommy  Halfacre  had 
been  seen  by  the  toll*man  so  near  the  place 
and  time  of  the  murder,  Mr.  Secretan, 
though  aware  of  the  little  value  that  could 
attadh  to  snch  testimony,  considered  it 
desirable  to  examine  the  poor  idiot,  and 
accordingly  despatched  a  policeman  to  the 
house,  requiring  his  presence. 

The  officer,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
family  in  great  agitation;  old  Hal&cre 
stem  and  grave-browed,  his  wife  in  hys- 
terics, and  their  daughter  pale  and  anxious, 
apparently  at  her  wit's  end  to  comfort  the 
rest.  Tommy  was  invisible,  but  his  hat 
lay  on  the  table,  and  his  shoes  by  the  door. 
The  truth  was  at  once  declared.  Tommy 
had  come  home  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
murder,  disordered,  his  hands  reeking 
with  blood;  and  if  this  &ct,  taken  by 
itself,  was  wanting  in  significance,  a  more 
deadly  consequence  was  imparted  by  the 
circumstance  that  Tommy,  before  entering 
the  house,  had  concealed  under  a  heap  of 
lucerne  in  the  cow-shed,  the  segment  of  a 
ponderous  hoop,  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  iron  nails  in  various  parts,  which, 
on  close  examination,  were  found  to  be 
stained  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  You  have  the  poor  lad  safe  ?"  asked  the 
officer,  glancing  at  the  weeping  mother. 


Old  Halfacre  replied  that,  on  hearing 
of  the  murder,  and  recalling  the  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  connect  with  it 
their  unfortunate  son,  he  had  proceeded  to 
the  latter*s  room,  and,  finding  him  quietly 
asleep,  contented  himself  with  secniiug  tiie 
door  until  they  had  decided  on  their  course 
of  proceeding. 

"  Was  the  boy  known  to  Mr.  Bambyr' 
the  officer  inquired. 

"  As  well  as  to  most  others  who  fireqaent 
the  village,"  was  the  answer.  "  Mr.  Bamby  . 
would  nod  to  him,  sometimes  say  a  feir'  | 
words  in  passing."  ! 

"  Mr.  Bamby  was  a  good-natured  gen- , 
tleman,"  remarked  the  officer,  thought- . 
fully.  "  Tommy  could  have  had  no  spite ! 
again  him — eh  P" 

"  Spite  ?  How  should  he  P"  asked  the 
old  man,  briskly.  "  They  never  had  a — 
Stay,  though."  j 

"May  as  well  out  with  it,  neigiibonr, 
whatever    'tis,"    said    the  officer,  eocon- 
ragingly.     **  Come  to  the  worsts  the  law  ^ 
don't  punish  innocents."  '' 

"But  'twas  a  year  ago.      They  mtst 
haye  met  scores  or  times  since  that,"  sd 
Halfacre;  "and 'twas  next  to  nothing  si  1 
best.     Tommy  came  home  veiy  white  and  ■. 
sick.     He  told  his  mother  that  Mr.  Barobj  \ 
had  put  fire  and  smoke  down  his  threat,  > 
and  ne'd  cut  his  head  and  feet  off-— they're : 
the  poor  lad's  nsual  words,  but  don't  man  ' 
nothmg^-the  first  time    he   caught  him 
alone." 

"  Fire  and  smoke  P"  .     I 

"  The  young  gentleman  was  just  finish- 
ing his  pipe,  and  grave  it  to  Tommy  as  he 
drove  away,  advising  him  to  take  the  last 
whiff,"  explained  old  Hal&M^re.  ', 

"  Is  it  possible  that  could  have  rankled  ' 
in     his     mind  P"    meditated    the   officer. 
"  Well,  neighbour,  I  must  have  him,  ple«fi^  || 
Don't  be  down-hearted,  Mrs.  Halfaicre,  nor 
you,  my  dear"  (to  Miss  Susan  Halfecre, 
the  belle  of  the  village,  and  universallj 
admired),  "  Tommy's   sure  to  be  kindlj  f 
treated  whatever  comes  of  it.    Why,  bless 
'ee,  his  cow  is  a  more  'sponsible  bein  to 
the  laws  than  him !" 

Poor  old  Halfacre  shrugged  his  fiionl- 
ders.  The  remark,  if  not  complimen**^ 
to  his  first-bom,  and  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  such  a  line,  was  at  least  con- 
solatory. Inviting  the  officer  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  led  the  way  up  the  naffoir 
stair. 

The  door  was  secured,  as  he  had  said, 
but  the  key  had  been  left  below.  Half- 
acre  called  to  his  daughter  to  bring  it  ^f- 
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Meanwhile,  they  knocked.  No  answer. 
Again,  no  answer.  Susan  now  arriving 
with  the  key,  the  room  was  entered. 

Tommy  had  disappeared ! 

The  solitary  window  was  bolted  within, 
but  a  small  trap  in  the  ceiling,  never 
opened  within  the  memory  of  man,  re- 
vealed the-  mode  of  escape.  Tommy  bad 
managed  to  reacb  the  leads,  whence,  over 
an  intervening  ontbuilding,  be  had  de- 
scended on  the  cow-shed,  and  thence  to 
the  ground.  He  bad,  unquestionably,  for 
Ibe  moment,  eluded  capture;  and,  after 
an  eager  but  fruitless  examination  of  the 
Ticimiy,  the  officer  could  only  return  and 
report  to  the  magistrate  not  only  the  sus- 
pidons  circumstances  attaching  to  Tommy, 
Wt  the  still  more  suspioious  one  of  bis 
despoate  flight. 

As  inquest,  holden  on  the  following  day, 
rerealed  nothing  beyond  that  which  we 
already  know,  save  that  the  testimony  of 
a  medical  witness,  who  bad  examined  the 
portion  of  boop  found  at  Halfacre's,  and 
compared  it  with  the  injuries  apparent  on 
the  victim's  bead,  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  that,  with  that  very  in- 
stmment  and  no  other,  the  deadly  outrage 
had  heen  perpetrated.  With  this  before 
them,  the  jury  felt  that  they  had  no  alter- 
i^ative,  and  accordingly  returned  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  Thomas  Half- 
acre  the  younger,  thus  leaving  to  another 
tribunal  the  iuak  of  deciding  bow  &r  the 
Qolncky  '<  innocent"  was  amenable  to  the 
penalties  of  law. 

His  apprehension  was  regarded  as  so 
certain,  that  it  seemed  superfluous  to  offer 
a  reward.  Nevertheless,  to  quicken  this 
desirable  end,  and  to  diminish  the  pos- 
sibility that  be  might,  in  bis  evident  con- 
s^oasness  of  impending  danger,  lay  bands 
^  his  own  life,  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds 
^aa  offered,  and  a  general  search  at  once 
^gan.  Here  also  begins  the  most  sin- 
gular part  of  tbe  stpry  that  for  some  time 
brought  tbe  sequestered  village  of  Little 
Podsham  into  continual  notice,  and  will  be 
remembered  in  its  own  particular  annals 
I<^ng  after  tbe  existing  generation  shall 
We  passed  away. 

Contrary  to  public — and  especially  police 
"-expectation,  Tommy  was  not  to  be 
^onnd.  Not  the  slightest  clue  to  the  lad's 
nK)yements  or  place  of  concealment  was  to 
te  obtained. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  reward  was 

• 

increased  to  fifty  pounds,  and  a  more 
regularly  organised  inquiry  commenced, 
^ot  only  Little  Podsham  itself,  but  every 


village  within  fifteen  miles  was  searched  or 
visited  by  persons  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  promise  of  reward  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  supposed  culprit  were  dis- 
seminated far  and  wide.  No  Tommv.  The 
little  trout  stream  that  trickled  through 
Little  Podsham,  wherever  it  presented 
deeps  sufficient  to  drown  a  man,  was  care- 
fully sounded  and  examined;  every  well 
and  pond  to  whicb  access  could  have  been 
obtained  were  scrutinised  in  like  manner, 
and  probably  not  a  square  inch  of  open  or 
wooded  ground  in  that  part  of  tbe  county 
escaped  tbe  notice  of  one  or  other  of  the 
searchers.  But  no  Tommy,  alive  or  dead, 
was  found. 

So  piqued  was  tbe  magistrate,  Mr.  Secre- 
tan,  at  this  frustration  of  justice,  that  be 
offered  a  second  reward  of  fifty  pounds  on 
bis  own  account;  and  now  it  was  held 
certain  that,  unless  the  unfortunate  youth 
bad  managed  to  reacb  London,  or  died  in 
some  lurlang-place  on  tbe  way,  be  must 
be  quickly  accounted  for. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  one  of  these 
alternatives  bad  occurred,  for  another  week 
elapsed  without  tidings  of  the  missing 
man.  Judge,  then,  of  tbe  excitement  that 
at  last  ensued  when,  one  day,  it  transpired 
ihskt  an  officer  bad  waited  on  Mr.  Secretan, 
accompanied  by  one  Bill  Stokes,  a  lad  well 
known  in  the  village,  who  confidently 
averred  that  be  bad  met— nay,  touched  and 
spoken  with — the  muob-coveted  Tommy 
Halfacre,  no  later  than  tbe  preceding 
night ! 

Bill  Stokes  bad  been  accustomed  to 
drive  the  light  goods  cart  of  Messrs.  Jar- 
dine,  the  general  dealers,  of  Little  Pod- 
sham, but  bad  recently  been  dismissed  for 
some  act  of  carelessness.  He  bad  been 
generally  considered  as  a  sharp,  intelligent 
fellow,  and  the  magistrate  listened  with 
attention  to  the  lad's  concise  statement. 

Bill  bad  suddenly  encountered  tbe 
''silly,"  after  dark,  at  a  turning  in  the 
road  close  to  the  village.  Tommy  was 
trotting  along  in  his  accustomed  fashion, 
and  smoking !  We  have  omitted  to  state 
that,  though  Tommy  bad  resented  bis  first 
introduction  to  the  fragrant  weed,  be  had 
subsequently  become  so  addicted  to  the 
habit,  that  the  nearest  way  to  Tommy's 
heart  was  known  to  lie  through  the 
tobacco-box. 

"  Ha,  Tommy  !"  young  Stokes  bad  ex- 
claimed, making  an  ineffectual  grasp  at 
Tommy's  dress-coat.     But  it  tore  away. 

Tommy  uttered  a  piping  screech,  like  the 
warning  cry  of  a  peewit  (imitated  by  Mr. 
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Stokes,  and  admitted  to  be  faithful),  and, 
vaulting  over  some  paling  close  at  hand, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"  If  his  blessed  coat  hadn't  giv* — I  was 
a  made  man  1"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  monrn- 
fnlly. 

Tommy  had  got  to  be  regarded  by  this 
time  as  a  sort  of  prize  or  fortune — a  wan- 
dering argosy,  which  would  abundantly 
repay  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  its 
capture. 

"You  were  sober,  of  conrse,  Stokes?" 
said  the  magistrate,  faintly  interrogative. 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"  You  were  lately  dismissed  from  a  situa- 
tion.    Will  you  tell  me  why  ?" 

"  'Cause  some  nn  collared  a  Dutch 
cheese  out  of  my  cart  while  I  ran  into  Mrs. 
Murphy's  with  some  coffee-nibs.  Wasn't 
gone  a  moment,  sir,"  said  Billy. 

"  Yon  were  not  suspected  of  stealing  it  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  Master  said  such  careless- 
ness was  a'most  as  bad — and  giv'  me  the 
sack." 

"  There  has  been  much  petty  pilfering 
going  on  of  late,  sir,"  put  in  the  police- 
man ;  "  bits  o'  cloth,  heatables,  and  such. 
We  can't  check  it,  do  what  we  will." 

"A  mysterious  community,  we  Little 
Podshamites  are  becoming !"  remarked  Mr. 
Secretan,  musingly.  "  WeU,  Bennett,  this 
at  all  events  narrows  the  area  of  search. 
This  nnhappy  lad  cannot  be  far  off.  Be 
brisk,  now,  and  we  have  him.  I  had  thought 
of  some  detective  aid  from  London — but 
the  idea  of  our  not  being  able  to  tackle  a 
poor  idiot !  No,  no,  we'll  manage  without 
that  now." 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  hunt  was  re- 
newed, and  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success, 
for  the  chase  was  again  fairly  sighted — this 
time  by  an  old  dame  on  her  way  from  the 
adjacent  village.  She  had  met  Tommy, 
pipe  in  mouth,  as  usual;  but  the  wide- 
awake "  silly"  puffed  a  volume  of  smoke 
into  her  face  and  escaped  in  the  temporary 
obscurity. 

Where  could  he  be  secreted  ?  And  how 
did  he  manage  to  live?  As  to  the  first 
question,  there  was  not  a  living  soul  in 
Little  Podsham — his  own  &,mily  included 
— who  would  harbour  him  for  an  hour. 
The  reward  was  tempting ;  and,  moreover, 
it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
better  could  happen  for  the  poor  lad's  own 
benefit  than  that  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  subsistence,  it  was  thought  that  the 
petty  thefts  referred  to  by  the  police  might 
furnish  a  solution.     Little  plots  were  laid ; 


traps,  so  to  speak,  baited  chiefly  wiA 
tobacco,  were  set  in  likely  places  and  at 
favourable  seasons ;  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  If  Tommy  were  the  marauder,  he  ^as 
evidently  too  cunning  to  be  caught  in  such 
a  manner,  and  doubt  began  to  be  Mt 
whether  so  wise  a  "  silly"  had  not  adopte-i 
the  safest  course  in  keeping  out  of  thewftj. 
One  village  philosopher  suggested  thai 
the  cow  might  be  enlisted  in  the  inquiry. 
He  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  force 
of  habit  might  draw  Tommy  to  the  spct? 
he  was  most  accustomed  to  frequent—ai.'] 
who  was  so  familiar  with  these  as  V< 
friend  the  cowP  It  was  determined  t) 
give  her  the  chance,  and  her  head.  Ba:, 
on  visiting  the  cow-shed,  old  Halfacre 
found  that  her  cord  was  missing,  aid 
before  a  substitute  could  be  found,  Snsam 
ruxming  otit,  reported  that  her  brofier's 
hat  and  boots,  not  to  mention  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  had  vanished  in 
the  like  mysterious  manner !  From  the 
familiarity  with  the  premises  displayed  by 
the  intruder,  it  seemed  impossible  to  don'-t 
that  Tommy  himself — in  the  spirit  of  B 
ancestors — had  executed  a  daring  raid  nn 
the  paternal  mansion  and  stolen  his  cr. 
boots,  besides  the  provisions  aforesaid ! 

Angry  and  perplexed,  yet  still  unwilli:? 
to  invoke  detective  aid,  Mr.  Secretan 
sought  the  co-operation  of  a  brother  magir 
trate.  Colonel  Bolland,  and  the  two  Ed 
seriously  to  work  to  unravel  the  enignn 
The  village  and  its  precincts  must  be  odc« 
more  examined,  and  that  ezhaustirelj. 

Now  Little  Podsham  chances  to  be  a 
village  almost  as  innocent  of  any  eligible 
lurking-place  as  is  Trafalgar-square.  I'' 
two  rows  of  small  dwellings  cross  eneli 
other  at  right  angles — all  else,  that  is 
neither  house  nor  garden,  being  smi 
patches  of  grass  land  separated  by  low,  open 
palings,  and  fenced  from  the  high  road  br 
a  thick  and  tall  quickset  hedge,  offerioi' 
little  inducement  for  anything  bigger  than  • 
a  tomtit  to  penetrate  its  thorny  recessCN 
All  outlying  spots  had  been  visited  agaii* 
and  again  ;  still,  it  was  certain  that 
Tommy's  refuge  must  be  close  at  hand. 

One  day  the  two  magistrates,  who  had 
taken  different  beats,  chanced  to  vif*^ 
about  dusk  on  the  high  road.  Standing 
beside  the  hedge,  they  conversed  aboot 
their  plans  for  the  morrow,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  parting,  when  Colonel  BolW 
asked  bis  colleague  for  a  light  for  his 
cigar. 

"  My  dear  sir,  have  you  ever  seen  me 
smoke  ?"  asked  Secretan. 
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"  No ;  but  I  could  have  sworn  you  did 
—and  first-rate  tobacco,  too  P'  said  Colonel 
BoUand,  laughing.  *'  Why,  I  can  smell  it 
DOW.    There's  a  delicious  whiff!" 

"I — I  do  perceive  something,"  replied 
the  other,  with  the  disdainful  sniff  of  a 
non-smoker.     "  Why,  where  the  deuce  can 

it — " 

*'  I  can  see  it  now,"  said  Holland.  "  It's 
some  fellow  t'other  side  of  the  hedge. 
Eh!  why,  bless  my  soul,  the  smoke  is 
rising  through  the  hedge !  There's  some- 
thing moving,  too." 

Mr.  Secretan  caught  his  friend's  arm, 
the  colour,  in  his  excitement,  mounting  to 
his  face. 

'^  We  have  him!"  he  whispered.  "We 
I  have  limed  the  bird  !  My  best  hunter  to 
'  a  jaciass.  Tommy  Halfacre  is  in  that 
(  hedge." 

"Bat  how,  in  the  name  of " 

"follow  my  directions,  and  you'll  see." 

Accordingly,  after  some  whispered  words. 
Colonel  BoUand  proceeded  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hedg'e,  and,  rounding  it,  walked 
back,  till  he  arrived  opposite  his  friend. 

"Now!"  shouted  the  latter. 

Both  gentlemen  thrust  their  umbrellas 
deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  dense  quick- 
set. Both  were  met  by  some  opposing 
substance. 

"It's  a  hare  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Secretan, 
loudly.  "  Shoot  her,  BoUand,  as  she 
sits!" 

There  would  have  been  no  time  to  carry 
out  the  unsportsman-like  suggestion,  for 
the  hedge  was  seized  with  a  convulsive 
tremor,  and  a  piping  scream  announced 
that  the  bird  was  really  "  limed." 

"  Tommy  !  Tommy  Halfacre  !  Come 
t'^t,  lad !"  cried  Mr.  Secretan.  *•  Here's 
no  man  going  to  harm  thee." 

"I  be  comin',"  responded  the  son  of 
tie  sea-kings,  sullenly. 

I' Which  way?" 

"G'loug  to  th'  end,  andyou'lj  see,"  said 
Tommy. 

The  two  magistrates  obeyed,  walking 
slowly,  to  allow  time  for  their  captive  to 
Diake  his  way  along  the  thorny  defile.  He 
arrived,  however,  as  soon  as  they,  and, 
forcing  back  a  portion  of  the  hedge  with 
the  aid  of  a  stout  stick,  appeared,  stooping, 
in  the  orifice. 

It  should  now  be  explained  that,  many 
years  before  this,  a  paling  and  ditch  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  quickset,  which  had 
been  originally  planted  only  on  the  side 
next  the  high  road,  it  being  intended  at 
an  after  period  to  remove  the  paling  and 


fill  up  the  diteh.  Owing,  however,  to  cir- 
cumstances long  since  forgotten,  this  had 
been  only  partially  done,  a  second  row  of 
quickset  having  been  planted  on  the  field 
side,  shutting  in  whatever  remained  both 
of  ditch  and  rail.  The  result  of  this  was 
to  produce,  in  process  of  time,  a  quickset 
hedge  of  extraordinary  (but  yet  unnoticed) 
width,  having  a  hollow  centre,  easily  made 
hollower  by  a  skilful,  and  patient  hand. 

As  Mr.  Halfacre,  now  apparently  quite  at 
his  ease,  made  a  gesture,  as  inviting  them  to 
walk  in,  the  two  magistrates — Colonel  Bol- 
land,  as  became  him,  leading  the  forlorn 
hope — ^boldly  adventured  the  narrow  way, 
and,  guided  by  Tommy's  swallow-tails, 
arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  space  widened 
to  nearly  five  feet,  the  head  room  being  at 
least  a  foot  more.  Here,  to  their  unspeak- 
able astonishment,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  sort  of  wigwam  or  tent,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tilt  of  a  gipsy's  cart,  and 
capable  of  protecting  ite  inhabitant  alike 
from  the  thorny  walls  surrounding  him, 
and  from  any  moisture  that  might  descend 
from  above.  The  floor,  paved  with  bricks 
and  stones,  was  perfectly  dry,  and,nn  a  snug 
corner,  was  visible  Mr.  Halfacre's  couch, 
composed  of  straw,  dried  fern,  and  leaves. 

Nor  were  the  luxuries  of  the  mansion 
confined  to  this.  With  some  little  pride 
of  manner.  Tommy  withdrew  a  ragged 
curtain  and  displayed  a  recess,  in  which  his 
cooking  utensils,  provisions,  cup  and  saucer, 
tool-box,  and  tobacco-pouch,  were  ranged 
in  compact  order,  and  imparted  an  air  of 
comfort  to  that  remarkable  cell  which, 
when  illuminated  by  the  aid  of  the  mateh- 
box,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  many 
a  month  after  that  eventful  day,  "  Tommy 
Halfacre's  Parlour,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
an  object  of  intense  interest.  From  many 
a  distant  county  pilgrims  visited  the  spot, 
and  the  obliging  owner  of  the  fortunate 
field  was  understood  to  have  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  by  simply  introdilcing 
the  curious  in  at  one  end  of  the  hedge  and 
out  at  the  other. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  party.  After 
completing  their  amused  inspection,  the 
two  magistrates  groped  their  way  forth, 
teking,  of  course,  their  host  with  them, 
and  placing  him  in  safe  but  kindly  custody, 
nntil  his  examination  on  the  morrow — his 
friends  being,  moreover,  made  aware  of 
what  had  occurred. 

When  examined,  the  poor  fellow,  though 
exhibiting  no  trace  of  uneasiness  as  to  his 
position,  with  a  reserve  unusual  in  him, 
refused  to  answer  any  question  relating 
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to  the  mnrder.  He  remained  obstinately 
and  profoundly  silent.  Only  when  shown 
the  portion  of  hoop  nsed  in  the  mnrder, 
did  Tommy  evince  any  emotion,  but,  then, 
his  countenance  changed,  his  eyes  sparkled 
and  glowed  like  those  of  a  mongoose  at  the 
sight  of  his  natural  enemry,  the  snake,  the 
foam  gathered  on  his  lips,  and  to  save  him 
from  convulsions,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move the  object  from  his  sight. 

No  safe  inference  couldy.  however,  be 
drawn  from  this,  and  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  their  strange  prisoner  pressed 
heavily  on  the  magisterial  mind.  That 
Tommy  was  a  bom  "  silly/'  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  dispute,  and  yet  his  evident 
consciousness  of  having  cononitted  a  pu- 
nishable act,  not  to  mention  the  mixture  of 
crafb  and  daring  which  had  distinguished 
his  conduct  while  in  hiding,  denoted  an 
amount  of  intelligence  and  reasoning 
power,  which  was  held  by  more  than  one 
of  his  ezaminers  to  entitle  poor  Tommy  to 
the  lurid  honours  of  a  criminal  indictment. 
Among  other  things,  ai>tention  waa  called 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  plunged  more 
deeply  into  ill-doing  than  his  actual  neces- 
sities demanded.  He  had  evidently  lived, 
and  pilfered,  from  hand  to  mouth,  never, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  cheese, 
which  cost  poor  Bill  Stokes  his  place, 
taking  more  than  was  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  even  when  making  his  inroad  on 
his  native  home,  touching  nothing  but  his 
own  boots,  the  cow's  cord,  whioh  that  faith- 
ful companion  would  never  have  denied 
him,  and  the  modest  refreshments  of  bread 
and  beer. 

But  a  new  and  tragical  incident  came  to 
solve  the  enigma. 

Just  at  this  period,  a  poaching  i^ray 
occurred  in  the  adjacent  county,  the  serious 
nature  of  which  attracted  much  attention. 

A  large  band  of  "professed"  poachers 
executed  a  foray  on  the  grounds  of  a  rich 
proprietor,  but  their  plans  having  been 
bei^yed,  a  strong  party  of  keepers  and 
assistants  placed  themselves  in  ambush, 
and  pouncing  on  the  intruders  in  full 
work,  endeavoured  to  secure  them  all.  The 

Soachers  opposed  a  desperate  resistance, 
uring  which  one  of  the  gang,  attacked  by 
a  large  dog,  shouted  to  a  comrade  to  free 
him  from  the  animaL  The  man,  unable  to  do 
so  in  any  other  maimer,  fired,  and  certainly 
killed  the  dog,  but  also  wounded  his  friend 
so  seriously  that  the  latter  was  captured, 
and  in  spite  of  medical  aid,  expired  on  the 
following  day.  He  had  been  previously 
recognised  as  a  wild  young  fellow,  well 
known  to  the  rural  poHce  of  the  county. 


Warned  of  approaching  dissolntioii,  he 
desired  the  presence  of  the  neigbbonring 
minister,  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  deliver  bis 
mind  of  the  burden  of  a  terrible  secret. 

"  I  'ont  say,  guv'nor,"  gasped  the  m- 
happy  man,  faintly,  "  that  if  I  Lado't 
knowed  the  game  was  up,  I  *oodn't  hare 
held  my  tongue,  but  I'll  be  a  stiff  nn  afore 
you  sits  down  to  ■  your  supper,  and  I  don't 
wish  as  any  should  get  into  trouble,  'count 
o'  me.  'Twas  I  as  did  for  the  bagman, 
Podsham  way.  I  on'y  meant  fur  to  enm 
(rob)  him,  and  on'y  giv'  him  a  tightener, 
when  somethin'  come  dancing  and  shreek- 
ing  down  ihe  road,  and  I  vamoosed." 

Such  was  indeed  the  &ct.  Poor  Tommy's 
alarm,  combined  with  the  haze  tiiat  over- 
hung hi«  judgment,  and  the  roving  and 
predatory  proclivities  he  was  beHeved  to 
have  derived  from  his  nautical  ancestors, 
supplied  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  someirkt 
suspicious  line  of  conduct  he  had  tiiongbt 
fit  to  adopt,  and  released  him  from  all 
penalties  save  that  of  occasionally  acting  as 
Bhownum  to  his  own  Bingtdar  parlonr. 


NO   ALTERNATIVE. 

BT  TBI  AUTBOa  OF  "0S8IS  OOHB^*'  te. 


CHAPTER  IV.  HBS.  GBBYLIKa  AT  HOME. 

The  scene  into  which  Harty  found  her- 
self propelled  with  friendly  vehemence  by 
Doctor  Ghneyling,  was  a  bewildering  one 
to  her.  Bewildering,  not  so  much  to 
any  excess  of  brightness  and  splendour  of 
fair  women  and  brave  men,  as  from  her 
being  puzzled  as  to  the  identity  of  those  who 
were  seen  by  her  for  the  first  time  in  festire 
array.  The  dress  clothes  of  the  men,  and 
the  bare  necks  and  arms  of  ihe  giiis,  were 
for  the  first  minute  or  two  very  effectnal 
disguises.  For  Harty  had  not  been  out  in 
evening  society  in  Dillsborough  before,  and 
she  had  founded  her  recollections  of  these 
fellow-creatures  of  hers,  on  them  as  they 
appeared  in  the  costumes  of  common-sensd 
and  daylight. 

The  two  girls  had  come  over  from  the 
house  at  the  comer  alone,  for  Mr.  DeTenish 
had  announced  his  intention  of  appearing 
later  in  the  evening,  and  his  wife  stayed 
with  him,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  listen  to  alj 
his  complaints  about  his  dress-boots  and 
ties,  and  to  save  him  from  any  persona^ 
exertion  in  the  arrangement  of  his  toiie- 
which  she  could  possibly  take  upon  her- 
self. "  So  you  girls  must  go  alone  and  pnt 
yourselves  under  Mrs.  Greyling's  wing  at 
once ;  as   Edward  is  going  to  make  the 
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effort  to  appear  in  society  again  for  our 
sakes,  we  mnst  all  do  onr  best  to  make 
it  pleasant  to  him." 

Abont  eight  oonples  were  twirling  ronnd 
when  they  entered  the  room,  and  Harty 
blinked  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
gcanned  each  circling  pair  eagerly.  And 
lo !  he  was  not  one  of  them. 

Bat  his  friend,  the  fair,  handsome,  auda- 
cions-looking  stranger  was  swinging  ronnd 
with  Agnes  Gbeyling,  steering  dear  of 
the  seven  rudderless  barks  who  were  drift- 
ing about)  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
an  obseryant  eye  on  the  door  to  see  if  any- 
thing more  attnictiye  than  was  already  pre- 
sent should  appear  throngh  it. 

Piaently  he   saw    Harty    standing  in 
the  doorway,  her  hand  on  Doctor  Grey- 
ling's  arm,   her  wistful    eyes  wandering 
round  the  room  with  that  expression  in 
thm  of  *'  looking  for  some  one,"  which  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.     At  once  he  took  his 
p^er  up  close  to  the  new  arrival  in  a 
series  of  swift  sinuous  cunres,  and  simul- 
taneonsly    Mrs.    Oreyling    appeared     on 
Hartj's  other  side,  ready  to  aid  the  "  young 
pan  about  whom  no  one  knew  anything" 
i^  his  obvious  desire  to  gain  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  girl  who  was  not  dangerously 
pretty  certainly,  but  who  was  dangerously 
imlike  the  great  majority. 

The  band  clanged  out  the  last  bars  of 
the  waltz  just  as  they  came  together  thus, 
and  Mr.  Ferrier  proceeded  at  once  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  Agnes  Greyling 
stepped  well  with  him,  bore  her  own  weight 
^rly,  and  still  surrendered  herself  freely 
^  the  swing  with  which  he  deemed  it 
well  to  go.  On  the  whole  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  secure  her  for  one  or  two  more 
'^"Qul  dances,  for  "the  girl  in  grey  may 
^  a  failure,  in  spite  of  that  way  she  has 
0^  looking  you  right  in  the  eyes  as  if  she 
aeant  taking  your  measure,"  he  thought. 

"  Introduce  me  to  the  young  lady  with 
your  father,"  Mr.  Ferrier  was  whispering 
^  Agnes,  when  her  mother  intervened. 

^  Mr.  Ferrier,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Carlisle  for  the  next  dance — ^you  see 
it's  just  forming,  a  quadrille " 

"I  want  to  introduce  Powers  to  her," 
Doctor  Greyling  interrupted,  and  looldng 
all  round  in  yain  for  the  hero  of  the  occa- 
sion. "  I  promised  him  that  I  would  di- 
wjctly  she  came  in.  Mr.  Ferrier  must  find 
another  partner  for  this  dance." 

"Promised  him!"  Mrs.  Greyling  was 
very  angry,  but  still  she  compelled  suavity 
to  reign  outwardly.  She  had  in  a  weak 
inoment  allowed  it  to  become  apparent  that 
she  desired  to    keep  Claude  Powers  and 


Harty  Carlisle  apart,  and  her  husband  had 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
render  that  desire  of  hers  null  and  void. 
Plots  about  nothing,  plans  that  were  not 
designed  to  further  a  good  end,  were 
specially  odious  to  Doctor  Greyling.  Ac- 
cordingly he  set  himself  to  tide  task  of 
frustrating  and  confounding  them,  when- 
ever he  could  do  so  at  the  cost  of  little 
trouble  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  promised  him  an  introduction  to 
the  only  person  worth  talking  to  in  the 
room;  he  isn't  a  dancing  man;  he'll  be 
staggered  to  see  a  bright  young  girl  like 
this  brought  up  to  him;  he's  expecting, 
from  what  I  said,  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
local  wit,  or  an  aged  blue  stocking." 
Doctor  Greyling  laughed  pleasantly  as  he 
wound  up  his  speech. 

"  He  shall  dream  the  fond  dream  a  little 
while  longer,  then,"  H^rty  said,  quickly ; 
*'  let  him  laugh  with  some  local  wit,  or  at 
some  aged  blue-stocking,  and  let  me  dance, 
Doctor  Gbeyling." 

She  took  her  hand  off  Doctor  GreyHng's 
arm,  and  put  it  on  Jack  Ferrier's  without 
hesitation.  She  would  not  suffer  herself 
to  shrink  from  facing  Claude  Powers. 
Bu^  it  would  have  been  humiliation  to 
her  to  have  been  taken  up  to  him  and  thrust 
upon  his  notice,  before  he  had  been  given 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  shunning  her 
if  he  wished  to  do  it. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Powers ;  I  saw  you 
with  him  this  morning,"  she  began,  look- 
ing the  stranger  resolutely  in  the  fBuse  ;  "  is 
he  in  this  room  now  P" 

*^  Ah  !  you  don't  know  him  yet,  do 
you?  No,  I  don't  see  him;  yes,  I  do; 
over  there,  at  the  opposite  comer,  looking 
at  us." 

Jack  Ferrier  indicated  the  place  in  which 
was  Mr.  Powers  with  a  blitbe  nod  and  a 
light  laugh,  and  Claude  saw  Harty  turn  her 
head  round  slowly  and  hae  him,  with  one 
of  those  long,  steady,  penetratLug  glances 
that  are  fraught  with  explanation  and  in- 
quiry. 

And  his  glance,  as  it  met  hers,  what  did 
it  express?  Surprise,  disappointment, 
disgust;  and  she  read  it  arigbt,  read  it 
clearly,  and  smarted  "under  it  bitterly, 
even  though  she  knew  that  he  would  feel 
none  of  these  things  for  her,  if  once  ho 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  she  had 
been  innocent  of  all  design  of  meeting  him 
again,  in  coming  to  Dillsborough.  She  was 
stung  by  the  consciousness  of  the  possibility 
that  sbe  might  never  have  the  opportunity 
of  tendering  him  this  information  verbally. 
So  she  gave  it  to  him  with  all  the  eloquenco 
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of  her  steady,  speaking  glance,  and  he  mis- 
understood it  1  She  saw  that  he  misun- 
derstood it,  and  the  sight  took  the  soul 
out  of  her  body,  as  it  were,  leaving  the 
latter  to  do  its  work  in  the  quadrille  with 
consummate  ease  and  vigour,  and  taking 
the  former  away  into  the  realms  of  other 
days,  and  tormenting  it  with  the  remem- 
brance of  happier  things. 

After  that  one  long,  inquiring,  expla- 
natory glance,  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  the 
variable  little  face  was  shaded  by  an  ex- 
pression that  was  strange  to  those  who  only 
knew  it  since  it  came  to  Dillsborough.  It 
was  startingly  unnatural  to  see  a  girl 
dancing  with  such  desolation  in  her  eyes, 
with  such  desperation  painted  legibly  in 
every  line  of  the  too  suddenly  steadied 
face.  "  And  with  that  handsome  young 
man,  Mr.  Ferrier,  dancing  with  her,  too ! 
what  more  can  shjB  want  ?  Ridiculous  in 
a  girl  who  isn't  even  good-looking  two 
minutes  together,"  was  the  verdict  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Jack  Ferrier  made  one  or  two  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  lift  the  conversation  out 
of  the  ordinary  mire  in  which  human 
beings  are  too  apt  to  grovel  in  their 
despair,  when  thus  yoked  together  for  a 
brief  time,  and  commanded  by  social  laws 
to  be  as  agreeable  as  if  they  had  an  idea 
in  common.  He  liked  the  girl  by  his  side 
in  an  easy,  undefined  sort  of  way,  because 
she  abstained  with  perfect  grace  from 
doing  anything  that  was  either  usual  or 
unusual.  She  neither  furled  her  fan,  nor 
feigned  to  be  brimming  over  with  amiable 
zeal  about  her  flowers,  or  her  share  in 
the  figure  they  were  dancing.  Nor  did 
she  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  stony, 
indifferent,  passive  stupidity.  She  just  re- 
mained quiescent,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon 
him  that  there  was  no  pretence  in  this  un- 
girlish,  passive  quiet  of  hers.  It  was  very 
real,  he  felt,  and  "meant,  probably,"  he 
thought  kindly,  "that  she  was  delicate 
and  tired,  country-bred,  and  therefore 
shy." 

And  all  the  time  she  was  bringing  all 
her  powers  of  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  "  How  should 
she  make  Claude  Powers  understand  that 
she  had  not  come  to  Dillsborough  with 
any  idea  of  meeting  him  again,  with  any 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  darkening  his 
path  in  her  mind." 

"  What  a  stupid  partner  you  find  me, 
don't  you?"  she  asked,  abruptly.  "No, 
don't  say  no,  because  I  shall  not  believe 
you,  and  shall  fancy  you  think  me  weak 


enough  to  believe  you  into  thebargaiQ." 
She  lifled  her  hazel  eyes  to  Jack  Ferrief  g 
face  as  she  spok^  with  almost  an  air  of 
apology,  for  she  was  painfully  conscious  of 
her  own  shortcomings,  and  miserably  awan 
that  Mrs.  Greyling  would  have  no  mercy 
on  her  for  tkem. 

"  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  next 
minute  we  shall  stand  still ;  you  must  let 
me  introduce  Mr.  Powers  to  you,  Miss 
Carlisle ;  he  has  a  way  of  hitting  on  each 
person's  pet  topic.  I  always  want  to  be 
helped  myself,  but  he  has  a  way  of  giving 
the  initiative  that  is — yes,  your  turn  now; 
I  beg  your  pardon.    What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  He, is  a  great  friend  of  yours?"  she 
repeated  as  she  came  back  to  her  place. 

"  Yes,  we  have  knocked  about  together 
a  good  deal,  and  he—" 

"  Has  never  told  you  that  he  knows  me 
already?  What  a  blow  to  my  vani^i  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Powers  before.  Teil  bim 
presently  that  I  remember  him  well,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  fresh  intro- 
duction unless  he  likes." 

She  said  it  all  so  lightly  and  carelessh 
that  Jack  Ferrier  assumed  at  onqe,  as  i^ 
natural,  that  Claude  and  Harty  had  been 
the  most  casual  commonplace  acquaint- 
ances. And  so  when  that  dance  was  orer, 
he  happening  to  pass  by  Claude,  said : 

"  There  is  a  Miss  Carlisle  here  who  jiL^t 
remembers  you,  Claude " 

"  Does  she  ?"  Claude  interrupted  vitb 
a  bitter  meaning  that  was  utterly  thrown 
away  on  his  friend. 

"  Yes,"  the  other  resumed ;  **  pretty 
little  girl  rather,  in  grey,  with  a  pink  rose 
pudding  on  her  head.  I'm  looking  formj 
partner,  or  I'd  go  back  with  you ;  but  she 
doesn't  want  any  fresh  introduction  to  yon, 
and " 

And  Jack  Ferrier  was  off  to  his  partner, 
and  Claude  was  communing  with  himself 
in  a  way  that  was  not  very  flattering  to 
Harty. 

"  Remember  me,  does  she  ?  and  doesn  t 
need  any  fresh  introduction?  and  &^p 
these  things  to  a  fellow  she  never  saff 
before.  Good  Heavens,  she  has  deteriorawJ 
with  a  vengeance — unless  she  has  given  np 
the  other  and  means  me  only  now." 

The  thought  brightened  his  brow  and 
relaxed  the  muscles  of  his  month  in  an 
instant.  Before  he  gave  himself  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  better  possibility,  or  reason 
it  away,  he  was  at  her  side. 

She  had  got  herself  away  into  the  sliade 
of  some  muslin  curtains  that  were  gatljcreu 
about  the  doorway  of  an  accessible  cup- 
board that  was   transformed  into  a  tem- 
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porary  hovrer  of  bloom.  Probably  the 
thought  had  Inrked  in  her  heart  that  if  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  he  would  follow  her 
there.  And  so  she  felt  no  surprise,  and 
therefore  portrayed  none,  when  he  stood  by 
her— close  by  her,  and  murmured  in  the 
old  well-remembered  accents : 

"  Harty,  have  you  come  to  me  ?  Tell  me 
what  all  this  means—tell  me  it  means  all 
I  wish." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  and  was  hold- 
ing it  in  his  own,  and  his  eyes  were  fas- 
tening themselves  on  hers ;  he  was  bend- 
ing his  head  towards  her,  and  looking  at 
her  with  the  earnestness  of  utter  devotion, 
and  she  had   been  without  sign  or  sem- 
blance of  love  for  so  many  years,  and  she 
bad  BO  hungered  for  it!      Nevertheless, 
sow  she  drew  her  hand  from  his,  and  leant 
ber  head  back  against  the  portal  of  the 
door,  and  said  steadily  : 

"Papa  and  mamma  will  be  here  di- 
rectly; when  we  came  down  to  Dills- 
borongh,  I  didn't  know — we  none  of  us 
knew— that  you  had  any  connexion  with 
the  place ;  when  we  heard  that  you  had,  we 
had  taken  the  house,  and  we're  too  poor  to 
moTe.    Now  you  know  all  about  it. 

Her  voice  had  been  clear  and  steady  as 
she  ran  throngh  the  facts  of  their  case; 
bnt  as  she  spoke  the  last  sentence  there 
came  a  little  tremor  into  it,  a  little  note  of 
appeal,  and  people  near  them  in  the  room 
noticed  how  "odd  it  was  that  Harty  Car- 
lisle should  half  offer  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Powers,"  and  observed  with  cordial  ap- 
proval that  he  refrained  from  responding 
to  the  demonstration. 

Poor  little  thing !  Her  dignity  dropped 
down  thus  suddenly  at  the  first  sight  of 
bim.  She  had  the  strength  to  tell  him  the 
tmth  and  run  the  risk  of  shocking  him  off 
from  her  for  ever.  But  she  had  not  the 
strength  to  restrain  herself  from  fluttering 
the  olive-branch  at  him.  Nor  had  she  the 
strength  to  be  other  than  she  was,  that  is, 
cut  to  the  heart  when  he  refased  to  take  it. 

'^  If  you  only  met  me  to  tell  me  this, 
you  were  cruel  and  unwomanly  to  meet 
me  again,"  he  said,  disregarding  her  prof- 
fered hand.  "  You  have  had  your  triumph 
again  in  raising  false  hopes  in  me,  just  that 
you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  dashing  them 
down;  but  you  have  had  it  for  the  last 
time." 

'*  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  cruel  you 
are,  Claude,  I  wonder  if  you  know  it." 

She  said  it  with  concentrated,  fiery 
energy.  And  he  was  so  apt,  like  herself,  to 
be  touched  by  anything  that  was  fiery,  and 
real,  and  fenrent.     Utterly  foolish  as  he 


would  have  felt  himself  to  be  immediately 
afterwards,  it  was  on  the  cards,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was,  to  be  touched  now  with 
little  further  delay  into  making  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  former  self.  When  suddenly 
she  flung  off  all  the  controlling  influences, 
and  easily,  naturally,  almost  gaily  said : 

"  What  a  big  man  you  are  down  here : 
how  we  all  tremble  at  your  nod ;  do  you 
know  you  must  speak  very  gently  to  me, 
or  I  shall  crumble  up  altogether ;  we're  on 
the  right  level  now,  Mr.  Powers.  I'm  a  girl 
you  remember  slightly,  who  had  a  girl's 
enthusiasm  for  you.  Let  those  be  the  tern^is 
known  here  of   our    intercourse    in  the 

past " 

"  It's  a  galop.  Miss  Carlisle,"  Jack  Fer- 
rier  interrupted.  "  You  gave  me  the  next, 
you  know,  of  your  own  free  will,  but  I 
claimed  this ;  Fowers  and  you  know  each 
other  without  my  aid,  I  see;  shall  we 
start  P" 

And  Claude  Powers  saw  his  friend  put 
his  arm  round  Harty's  waist,  and  sweep 
her  away — and  felt  that  sublimely  sulky 
feeling  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  annoyed 
at  the  sight,  and  had  no  right  to  be  an- 
noyed, which  is  one  of  the  gad-flies  that 
are  most  prolific  during  the  continuance  of 
that  hot  season,  jealousy., 

She  was  so  much  freer,  brighter,  better 
in  every  way  now  that  she  had  seen  Claude 
and  spoken  to  him.  He  had  mortified  her, 
repulsed  her,  hurt  her.  But — she  knew 
wnat  she  was  about  now  as  fur  as  he  was 
concerned.  -  She  was  no  longer  moving  in 
the  dark.  She  had  given  her  explanation 
of  her  appearance  there  to  him,  and  inef- 
ficient, unsatisfactory,,  cruel  as  he  deemed 
it,  he  had  accepted  and  believed  it.  She 
was  convinced  that  he  knew  that  this  meet- 
ing had  not  been  brought  about  by  any 
wish  or  will  of  hers.  It  was  an  ungracious, 
ungraceful  act  on  the  part  of  Chance.  But 
since  Chance  had  so  acted,  she  resolved  to 
enjoy  those  round  dances  that  were  in  store 
for  her  with  Jack  Ferrier. 

At  the  close  of  this  galop  she  saw  Mr. 
Devemish  and  her  mother  come  in,  her 
mother  looking  sweeter  in  her  solicitude 
for  every  one  she  loved  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Devenish 
commanding  that  sort  of  theoretical  kindly 
interest  that  is  bestowed  upon  practically 
selfish  people.  And  as  she  saw  them  enter 
there  came  a  feeling  of  weakness  over  her, 
and  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
declaring  herself  to  be  g^ddy.  And  sitting 
down  on  an  obscure  chair  she  asked  her 
partner  to  "  go  to  the  one  to  whdfaa  ho  was 
due  for  the  next  dance,  as  she  was  suffi- 
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ciently  out  of  practice  to  be  too  mncli  ont  of 
breath  to  talk  to^im.''  And  as  he  left  her 
she  began  to  watch  with  her  heart  in  her 
eyes  for  that  inevitable  meeting  between 
Mr.  Devenish  and  Mr.  Powers,  which  would 
prove  to  her  whether  or  not  her  rugged 
road  stretched  out  before  her  still,  giving 
her  no  alternative  of  turning  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  search  for  the  young 
lady  on  whose  card  his  name  stood  in- 
scribed for  the  next  dance.  Jack  Ferrier 
found  himself  jostled  against  his  friend, 
and  paused  a  few  moments  to  say : 

"  That  girl  in  grey  is  a  nice  little  thing ; 
her  dancing  has  nearly  capsized  me ;  only 
she  won't  talk ;  who  is  she  ?" 

"  Miss  Carlisle,"  Claude  answered,  with 
a  parched  tongue.  It  was  all  over,  between 
Harty  and  himself,  but  to  hear  his  own 
fsimiliar  friend  lightly  declare  himself  cap- 
sized by  her  was  too  much. 

'*  Yes,  I  know  her  name ;  but  I  mean 
who  is  sjie  ?  or  don't  yon  know  ?"  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  on 
to  the  expectant  one  who  was  waiting  on  a 
routHseat  among  the  dowagers,  trying  hard 
to  look  as  if  she  were  not  filled  with  agonis- 
ing doubts  as  to  his  coming  for  her  before 
the  waltz  was  half  over. 

"  Perhaps  if  he  realised  how  she  has 
capsized  my  life  he  wouldn't  come  and 
air  his  idiotically  sudden  admiration  for 
her  before  me,"  Claude  thought,  crossly. 
Then  he  went  on  considering  the  subject. 
Wondering  why  he  couldn't  forget  the 
girl.  Speculating  a  little  as  to  what  had 
made  him  love  her  at  first,  and  what  made 
him  linger  on  loving  her  ^'  as  I  shall  to 
the  last,"  he  thought  prophetically.  It  was 
not  beauty,  for  she  had  none  according  to 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  He 
knew  dozens  of  deverer  women.  He  had 
been  taught  what  feminine  sweetness  was 
by  dozens  of  sweet  women.  And  yet  the 
%  very  memory  of  all  the  others  died  out,  as 
he  looked  at  the  little  dark  girl  who  sobered 
down  into  absolute  plainness,  whenever  she 
was  depressed,  or  disappointed,  or  "put 
out"  in  any  way.  What  was  it  ?  What 
charm  was  working  through  her,  luring 
him  on  to  love  when  he  coald  neither  admire 
nor  approve  ? 

Even  as  he  asked  himself  this,  he  glanced 
across  at  her,  and  received  not  even  the 
poor  flattery  of  a  glance.  Her  face  was 
turned  away  frx>m  him ;  but  eve^  the  back 
of  her  small  shapely  head  seemed  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  animated,  pleasurable 
eagerness  she  was  infusing  into  the  con- 
versation with  the  man  who  was  bending 
over  her.    As  Claude's  eyes  travelled  up 


disapprovingly,  they  rested  on  the  face  of 
Jack  Ferrier. 

He  had  given  up  the  girl  to  whom  be 
had  been  engaged  for  this  waltz,  panlj 
because  he  could  not  do  himself  the  in- 
justice  of  dancing  with  one  who  snffered 
ner  head  to  jerk  backwards  alarminglj, 
and  let  her  arm  slip  on  his  shoulder  in  i 
way  that  obliged  her  to  clutch  him  at 
brief  intervals,  and  partly  because  ik 
young  lady  had  lost  a  larg«  portion  of  Is 
dress,  in  tbe  course  of  the  frantic  efforts 
she  made  to  leap  round  in  time  with  thai 
sliding,  dipping  step  of  bis.  He  bad  giva 
her  up  gladly  when  she  hinted  at  pisii 
and  needle  and  cotton,  but  he  had  lus 
shown  equal  attention  to  that  other  histof 
hers — ^namely,  that  he  should  wait  until 
she  came  back  repaired.  On  the  contnuj. 
as  soon  as  she  had  unwillingly  released 
him,  he  had  got  himself  back  to  the  ''Me 
girl  in  grey,"  and  Harty  gave  him  i  cait- 
leas  welcome,  which,  careless  as  it  ifu,v&s 
still  a  welcome,  for  he  was  Claude  Fowers's 
friend. 

"  Will  you  take  pity  on  a  berefi;  mank 
the  remainder  of  this?"  he  asked;  "it&t 
swinging  good  one,  only  I  couldn't  ^ 
on  just  now,  because  my  partner  kept  on 
coming  to  pieces !" 

And  she  was  coming  to  pieces  herself 
mentally,  poor  girL  but  he  did  not  bicw 
that.  How  should  he  or  any  one  else  have 
known  it  while  she  kept  up  such  a  mihs 
show  of  satisfaction  as  was  on  her  face  ^ 
this  moment  P  For  the  thought  had  come 
to  ber,  ''  Claude  is  cruel,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  that  his  cruelty  can  viakt  \ 
me  suffer."  And  this  thought  is  one  frangi^^  ij 
with  the  most  terrible  temptation,  hecaose  j 
it  muakes  a  woman  feel  that  to  successfully 
deceive  him  into  thinking  her  less  miser- 
able than  she  is,  is  a  praiseworthy  end.  aou 
justifies  her  in  the  use  of  any  means,  how-  , 
ever  dubious  they  may  be.  So  Harty  j 
curved  her  mouth  with  smiles,  and  g»^f  i 
long  soflb  glances  from  her  expressiTe  hazel ' 
eyes,  and  did  her  best  to  make  M  j 
Ferrier  believe  that  she  was  elated  hy  ^ 
show  of  preference  for  her. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Devenish  had 
quietly,  unmarked  by  any  one,  ventured  mw  j 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp,  the  enemy  j 
being  represented  by  one  who  had  been  ■ 
such  a  familiar  friend.  Had  ventured  ^ 
and  been  repulsed  ignominiously.  ^• 
Devenish  had  passed  close  to  Clande 
Powers,  had  looked  the  latter  full  in  the 
face  with  a  mixed  expression  of  depre(> 
tion,  defiance,  and  peevish  self-pi^r  ^ 
Claude  Powers  had  responded  to  this  witt 
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a  clear  cold  look  of  non-recognition.  And 
Mrs.  Devenisb,  taking  no  active  part  in 
that  contest,  watching  it  from  afar  only, 
snfiTered  ftt)m  the  stab  eren  more  acutely 
than  her  husband  did. 

Presently,  to  her  great  indignation — her 
real,  righteous,  womanly,  wifely  indigna- 
tion— ^the  man  who  had  cut  her  husband 
with  what  she  deemed  wanton  cruelty, 
came  up  to  give  a  kindly  greeting  to  her- 
self. He  had  no  feeling  in  his  heart  but 
of  tenderness  strongly  mixed  with  pity  for 
Hartj's  mother.  He  so  utterly  separated 
her  from  her  busband  in  his  own  mind, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  she 
i  nught  possibly  resent  his  justifiable  con- 
\  dud  towards  Mr.  Devenish.  And  so  he 
^as  «>t  a  little  astonished  when  she  re- 
fosed  his  outstretched  hand,  when  anger 
and  contempt  flashed  from  her  usually 
doye-like  eyes,  when  a  few  low-spoken 
and  most  bitter  words  rang  in  his  ears. 

^^  I  should  be  as  fiiJse  and  cowardly  as 
jon  are  yourself,  Mr.  Powers,  if  I  could 
touch  your  hand  after  what  I  saw  just 
now,"  she  murmured,  and  then  she  swept 
away  from  bim,  following  in  the  wake  of 
her  husband,  feeling  and  expressing  as 
plainly  as  she  could,  that  she  had  as  mucb 
pride  in  and  love  for  the  fretful,  stricken 
man  who  made  her  life  a  weariful  burden 
to  her,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men. 

What  a  merciful  dispensation  it  is  for 
the  majority  of  men  that  the  majority  of 
women  are  constituted  in  this  way !  If 
the  idol  were  knocked  off  his  pedestal  as 
soon  as  he  was  seen  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
position,  how  many  pedestals  would  be 
'vacant !  The  real  woman  props  ber  idol 
up  again  and  again  when  he  totters ;  keeps 
^  straight  by  her  own  sheer  strength 
and  tenacity  of  belief  when  he  is  stagger- 
ing in  her  estimation ;  shuts  her  eyes  when 
^e  reels ;  stultifies  her  reasoning  faculties, 
desolately  refuses  to  see  him  as  he  is,  and 
I'^nts  any  one  being  clearer  visioned  than 
she  is  herself.  And  generally  reaps  the 
same  sort  of  reward  for  her  devotion  as 
Hrs.  Devenish  did  on  this  occasion,  when 
she  approached  her  spouse. 

"  I  hope  you  and  your  daughter  are 
satisfied  now ;  that  fellow  who  jilted  her 
bas  cut  me,  and  is  probably  ready  arid 
anxious  to  give  the  reason  why  to  every 
one  in  this  place,  where  I  came  hoping  to 
end  my  days  in  peace.'* 

"  Don't  say  such  bitter  words,  dear," 
she  whispered,  trying  to  smile  a  society 
smile,  the  poor  woman,  in  order  that 
all  Dillsborough  might  not  be  made  ac- 


quainted with  the  fact  of  there  being 
"  something  wrong  ;"  "  don't  say  such 
bitter  words,  dear !  Harty  will  resent 
his  shameful,  tmgentlemanly  conduct  as 
I  have  done ;  I  wouldn't  speak  to  him.  I 
wouldn't  touch  his  hand.  I  wouldn't 
know  him  on  any  terms,  if  he  went  on  his 
knees  even,  and  confessed  how  grossly, 
bitterly  mistaken  and  wrong  he  has 
been." 

She  S]j»oke  with  a  suppressed  vehemence 
that  was  as  touching  as  the  rage  of  n  dove 
who  has  been  outraged.  Her  fair,  pure 
face  flushed,  her  eyes  beamed  love  and 
partisanship.  In  her  attitude  as  she  stood, 
one  hand  on  his  arm,  her  face  upturned 
to  him,  her  still  graceful  figure  bending 
towards  him,  there  was  such  devotion  for 
him  expressed,  that  he  may  be  forgiven 
for  believing  himself  to  be  worthy  of  it. 
However  undeserving  he  may  have  been 
in  other  respects,  he  must  at  some  period 
or  other  have  done  something  that  satisfied 
that  woman's  heart,  for  it  never  wavered 
in  its  allegiance  to  him.  He  could  not 
have  been  ignoble  always.  Under  some  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  circumstances 
he  must  have  revealed  himself  to  her,  as 
something  better  and  higher  than  he  had 
ever  shown  himself  to  be  to  any  one  else. 
For  she  loved  him  utterly. 

His  response  to  her  protestation  on  this 
occasion  was  not  exhilarating. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  absurd;  of  course 
I  should  never  allow  you  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  man  who  has  insulted  me ; 
but,  as  for  your  daughter,  I  quite  anti- 
cipate that  she  will  pointedly  show  people 
tluit  she  disdains  all  connexion  with  me ; 
it's  what  I  quite  expect  of  Harty ;  I  can 
generally  predict  what  her  line  of  country 
will  be;  inconsistent  in  everything  else, 
she  is  perfectly  consistent  jn  her  treatment 
of  me." 

"  I  wish  she  could  make  you  under- 
stand her  better,"  the  poor  wife  mur- 
mured, still  with  the  society  smile  on.  At 
which  Mr.  Devenish  gave  vent  to  a  short 
laugh,  followed  by  an  assertion  to  the  effect 
that  he  "  understood  Harty  rather  too  well 
to  be  humbugged  by  her,  even  if  she 
payed  him  the  graceful  compliment  of 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  humbug  him, 
which  she  never  did." 

The  evening,  on  the  whole,  was  not  quite 
as  "  delightful "  as  they  were  all  menda- 
ciously preparing  to  declare  it  to  have 
been  to  their  hostess,  for  those  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal.  Claude  Powers,  for  in- 
stance, felt  sorry,  and  rather  more  savage 
than  a  man  who  has  quite  done  with  a 
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girl  ongbt  to  feel,  when  he  saw  Harty 
whirling  round  with  Jack  Ferrier  for  the 
seventh  time.  Whirling  ronnd  with  evi- 
dently thorough  enjoyment,  and  looking  as 
Harty  could  look  when  slie  was  at  peace 
with  the  present. 

*'  See  that  little  Miss  Carlisle  now," 
Doctor  Greyling  said,  as  if  x>oor  Claude 
was  not  seeing  her  enough  already ;  *'  see 
her  now;  the  belle  of  the  room  the 
instant  anything  pleases  her.  She  looks 
alight  with  animation  now,  and  she's  talk- 
ing as  well  as  she's  dancing,  I  can  see  that 
by  her  partner's  face." 

'*  Restless  looking,  fond  of  change,  I 
should  think?"  Claude  said,  interroga- 
tively. He  wanted  to  find  out  what  was 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  manner 
of  the  rather  chameleon-like  Harty  to  the 
clear  mind  of  a  man  who  liked  and  under- 
stood, without  being  in  love  with  her.  He 
wanted,  moreover,  to  know  if  any  suspi* 
cion  of  her  "  story"  had  breathed  itself 
into  this  air. 

"  Fond  of  change !"  Doctor  Greyling 
laughed;  ''you've  hit  it  there;  it's  the 
need  of  her  life.  A  girl  to  be  trusted,  for 
all  that,  for  she'd  tell  one  if  she  changed, 
and  never  shirk  the  doing  it ;  the  mother 
is  a  charming  woman  too-His  different 
to  the  girl  as  milk  is  to  champagne — ^a 
sweety  charming  creature,  who  wins  every 
one's  goodwill;  bat  Devenish,  the  step- 
father, always  strikes  me  as  being  a  bad 
egg." 

*'  Ah !"  Claude  Powers  answered,  indif- 
ferently. Then,  afber  a  pause,  he  said 
good  night  to  Doctor  Ghreyling,  and  uttered 
the  proper  and  polite  words  of  untrutK 
as  to  his  having  had  a  "  delightful  even- 
ing" to  his  hostess,  and  got  himself  away 
without  seeking  for  another  word  or  look 
from  Harty. 

"  He  was  as  agreeable  as  ever,  just  like 
the  old  Claude  to  me,"  Mabel  said  to  her 
sister  late  that  night,  as  they  were  lan- 
guidly removing  their  festive  apparel  from 
their  fatigned  forms.  "  Just  as  agreeable 
and  friendly  as  ever.  Harty,  darling  !  it 
will  come  right.     I  feel  that  it  will." 

"  Of  course  it  will  come  right,  it  is  right 
now ;  we  have  met^  and  not  rejoiced  in  the 
meeting  with  vulgar  demonstrative  glee, 
and  we  are  perfectly  civil  and  friendly, 
and  utterly  careless  about  each  other  ;  do 
for  goodness  sake  believe  that^  Mabel ;  and 


don't  worry  me  by   throwing  suggestive 
hopes  about.     I  hate  them." 

"Then  you  don't  care  for  him  any  longer, 
for  I  could  see  as  he  watched  yon  to-nighi 
that  he  likes  you  still,  and  didn't  like  to 
see  you  flirting  with  Mr.  Ferrier " 

"  Flirting !"  Harty  interrupted,  with  a 
passionate  stamp  of  her  foot.  '^  I  loatlie  tb 
word,  it's  applied  so  indiscriminately  T 
should  have  gone  on  as  I  did  to-nigbt 
a  dustman  (if  he  had  been  clean),  or 
demon,  or  with  any  one  who  wasn't  di 
and  you  call  that '  flirting.' " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  caU  it?"  Mai 
ask^d,  amazed. 

"  I !  I  call  it  getting  through  the  iiflii 
and  the  dances;  a  dog  that  could  stand  a 
his  hind  legs  and  do  the  steps  and  save  m 
from  banging  against  other  people,  woolii 
have  done  just  as  well  as  this  Mr.  Ferris 
— and  Claude  thought  I  was  '  fliriang!'" 

'*  I  think  we  had  better  not  1alkii»&t 
it  any  more  to«night,"  Mabel  suggested, 
humbly.  "  You're  right,  I'm  sure,  «nd  I 
was  foolish  to  speak  of  it  iu  that  way;  bit 
if  we  go  on  talking  we  shall  do  no  g4 
and  we  may  wake  poor  papa." 

"  *  Poor  papa'  has  given  me  a  g«i 
many  sleepless  nights,"  Harty  said  sbsur^. 
Then  she  recalled  the  memory  of  somfl 
kindnesses  he  had  shown  her  years  a^ 
when  she  was  a  bit  of  a  chOd  (and  b» 
wanted  to  many  her  mother),  and  Rcaiitd 
hastily,  as  was  her  wont. 

*'  Mab,  dear,  I'm  sorry  I  said  that;  las 
sorry  for  him ;  I  do  pi^  him,  and  sjmp^ 
thise  with  mamma  about  l^im,  and  I  ^ 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  bm^ 
away  the  shadows  that  envelop  hi]n,ac<I 
seem  to  be  stiflinir  aU  the  manliness  i& 
him ;  but  as  I  can't — as  you  say,  we  m 
better  leave  oiF  talking  and  go  to  bed." 

"  You  may  meet  him — Claude,  I  mean- 
one  day,  Harty,"  Mabel  said,  patheticaUj 
"  And  when  you  do,  how  will  it  be;  Jos 
never  can  be  ordinary  acquaintances,  can 
you  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  we  can,"  Harty  said, 
philosophically.  "  When  a  man  says,  'then 
I  cannot  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid,  « | 
better  to  answer,  'nobody  axed  yoii,sjr, 
and  be  cheerful  and  merely  friendly,  tba 
it  is  to  whine  and  go  down." 

Who  can  say  whether  or  not  she  "  whiuw 
and  went  down,"  when  she  was  alone  tbi 
night? 
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CHAFTEE  XXII.   HEB  UDT8HIF. 

Bosmi  abruptly  resumed  posBessioii  of 
Uie  folded  paper,  the  proof,  as  ebe  had 
■Heged,  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Over- 
buj.  How  Btrange  and  Q&accotmtable  it 
d  teemed  !  I  was  Bpeechless,  motwnlees 
wth  sDrpriae. 

"Let  me  pass,"  she  said.  "Ill  not  re- 
tuin  here  a  momeDt  longer."        ^ 

Mj  mother  intemiBed. 

'PatiJon  me.  Yonr  ladyship  forgets,  I 
lun!:,  that  it  is  now  night,  and  bitter  oold, 
lie  mow  deep,  the  way  veiy  dangerons. 
Il  were  safer,  better,  surely,  to  remain 
W~kt  least  until  the  morning.  Ton 
luveendnred  mncli  already." 

Uf  mother's  staid  manner  and  sober 
|<pKcli— ahe  was  really  tronbled  and  ex- 
jCtcd,  1  ^ras  certain,  bnt  she  had  great 
)  pti»(p  of  self-control — appeared  to  irritate 
Koselta  cnriouBly. 

"I'll  p]  hence,"  ehesaid,  sharply.  "Ill 
ML  stay  here  to  be  insnlted." 

"Ton  mistake,  indeed.  There  is  no  in- 
>«iitioQ  to  insult  yoo.  I  have  bidden  you 
«t,come.  Our  poor  house  is  much  at  your 
Wjsiiip'a  service.  My  brother,  Mr.  Orme, 
J^Jn  part,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Overbury's. 
"t  >re  bound,  tlira-efore,  if  only  on  that 
jwoniit,  to  do  all  we  may  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Overbury's  lady." 
^  My  mother  spoke  with,  an  old-fashioned 
■onaajity  and  precision  ;  and  there  was  no 
'Ppreeiable  kck  of  reepectfulnesB  in  her 
wie  and  bearing.  Yet  her  impassiveness 
,  ''^d  Us  galling  effect  in  some  way.  I  felt  it 
i  '"J;^elf,  and  Eosetta  no  less. 
„  !'    "  S"/'   Eosetta    repeated,  roughly. 

■^rid  at  once." 


"  And  where  to,  may  I  ask  P" 

"That  matters  not;,  only  let  me  go." 

"To  your  husband's  bouse,  of  coarse. 
Oyerbury  Hall  is,  without  doubt,  the  proper 
place,  the.  onlyplace,  for  Lady  Overbnry 
to  return  to.     Where  else  could  she  go?'* 

Bosetta  hesitated.  Then  she  tossed  her 
head  and  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 
There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.. 
"  Let  it  be  so,"  she  said  at  length.  "  I'lf 
go  back  to  the  hall."  i 

"  It  will  be  best,  I  think,  if  your  lady- 
ship really  feels  well  enough  to  undertake 
the  journey.  His  lordship  must  be  already 
aaxions  oo  yonr  ladyship's  accoDnt.  But 
I  can  send  to  the  hall  to  lot  him  know 
that  you  are  here  in  safety,  if  your  lady- 
ship will  honour  us  by  remaining  Lere 
until  the  morning." 

"No,  I'll  go  back;  at  onde,"  Bosetta 
said,  peevishly.  She  was  nearly  crying,  I 
think.  "  Perhaps  you  can  send  some  ono 
to  point  ont  the  best  and  nearest  way.  I'll  ■ 
not  trouble  you  to^  do.  more-  than  that."' 
She  was  losing  her  grand  manner. 

"  It  is  no  question  of  trouble.  I'll  go  with- 
yon  myself,"'  said  iiny  mother,  promptly. 
And  she  raog  a  bell  which  communicated 
with  the  staWes.-  ■ 

"Mother,"  I  cried,  "let  me  go.  It  is 
not  fit  for  you  to  venture  out.  The  night 
is  very  bitter."  But  she  put  me  from  her 
with  calm  decision. 

"  Tour  uncle  is  not  here  at  this  moment, 
or  it  would  bo  for  him  to  see  her  ladyship 
safely  to  the  hall.  In  his  absence  it  is 
my  duty  to  undertake  the  task.  Kem,  tell 
Truckle  to  get  the  covered  cart  ready  and 
to  harness  the  old  chestnut ;  he's  very  sure- 
footed, ;  aqd  will  take  us  by  the-  down 
track  well  enough  if  Trockle  leads  him. 
There  is  no  fear.  I  know  every  step  of 
the  w(iy.      I    have    been    out    in    worse 
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-vTOftther  than  this — and  Trnckle  and  the 
chestnut  too." 

Eem  departed  on  her  errasd.  V-j 
mother  took  down  a  large  lantern  from  » 
high  sl^tf  above  tbe  dresser,  aad  lighted 
it.  Then  »ke  equipped  herseM  in  a  heavy 
cloak  of  seadrlet  cloth  with  a  close  hood  to 
it,  that  hJBug  hehind  the  kitchen  door.  She 
was  soon  ready  for  the  journey. 

Eosetta  sank  down  again  by  tl^  kitelieii 
fire,  and  listlessly  kicked  the  teadiev  as  sha 
gazJed  into  the  glowing  coals.  Her  face 
wora  th#  pouting  looks  of  a  vexed  child. 
She  had  played  out  her  part.  She  looked 
more  herself — the  Rosetta  of  my  love.  There 
was  silence  for  some  minutes,  broken  only  by 
the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  Dutch  clock,  the 
occasional  crackling  and  rustling  of  the  coals 
in  the  gp*ate,  the  light  silvery  sound  of  &lling 
cinders,  and  the  jarring  of  Rosetta's  foot 
kicking  against  the  iron  fender. 

To  me  there  was  something  dreamlike 
nbout  the  whole  scene.  I  could  not  yet 
fully  believe  that  it  was  all  real  and  true. 
Rosetta — the  tight-rope  dancer-^my  Ro- 
setta— Lady  Overbury !  and  seated  in  front 
of  our  kitchen  fire.  My  mother,  standing 
apart,  cloaked  and  carrying  a  lantern, 
ready  to  see  her  ladyship  safe  back  to  the 
hall.  And  I,  leaning  against  the  dresser, 
looking  on,  bewildered,  helpless,  dumb.  It 
was  all  most  strange. 

Soon  Kem  returned  to  say  that  the 
covered  cart  was  ready  and  waiting  at  the 
farm-yard  gate.  It  could  not  be  drawn 
nearer  to  the  house  because  of  the  snow. 
Rosetta  rose.  I  approached  to  assist  her 
in  resuming  her  fnr-trimmed  mantle,  but 
my  mother  was  beforehand  with  me.  She 
saw  herself  to  the  due  wrapping-up  of  her 
ladyship  for  her  night's  trip  across  the 
down.  Again  I  was  compelled  to  be  a 
mere  useless  bystander,  forbidden  to  take 
active  part  in  the  scene. 

Kosetta  was  herself  once  more.  She 
turned  upon  me  a  most  radiant  smile. 

"  Good-bye,  Duke,  and  thank  you.  I 
shall  never  forget  this  day."  She  stretched 
forth  her  hand  to  me.  I  pressed  it,  timidly 
and  awkwardly,  I  fear.  I  had  not  a  word 
to  say.  I  went  out  with  them  to  the  farm- 
yard gate. 

Rosetta,  declining  my  aid,  sprang  lightly 
into  the  high  cart. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  mounting  to  the 
rope,"  she  whispered,  with  a  musical  laugh. 

My  mother  drew  me  on  one  side. 

**  You  will  remain  at  home,  Duke. 
Promise  me."  I  promised,  for  she  spoke 
urgently,  although,  in  truth,  I  had  in- 
tended to  follow  the  cart.     "  Your  uncle 


will  Ite  back  soon,  i  cansot  tiiiok  what 
h«s  detained  him  so  late,"  she  went  oa. 
'  '^  Yoia  will  lell  him  tbat  I  have|^iie  out 
a»d  explakk  tlo^  eiorand  I  am  bound  oi.  I 
hop*  Id  be  back  before  vary  lon^Qr  A^snr? 
him  that  thtre  is  no  danger.  Tfl^  kan  tkt 
I  have  taken  Truckle  with  me,  and  the  oki 
chestnut.  Kem  will  see  to  his  supper 
Keep  up  good  fires." 

X^e  oari  si0^p»d  o9  slowly,  with  a  hea^ 
mutton.  MRad  aa  the  wheels  forced  thsir 
way  along  the  heavy  choked  fsJik, 

''Gjood-bye,  Duko,"  omi  Ifcseta 
merrily. 

What  as  exq^site  veiee  it  nasi  ^ 
laughed  again,  and  I  thought  I  saFba 
hand  waving  adieu  to  me.  She  seemed 
like  a  child  enjoying  its  first  ride.  Was 
this  acting  stiil  ?  I  felt  how  little  h& 
strange  mirth  would  commend  her  to  mj 
mother's  favour. 

For  some  time  I  stood,,  leaning  ^^^ 
the  farm-yard  gate,  watching  the  depart- 
ing cart  as  it  jogged  and  struggled  on  it:  i 
uneven  way,  looking  jet  black  npon'irf 
field  of  dead  white  it  traversed,  the  lantcs  ^ 
my  moiliei*  carried  within  casting  in  ^^  j 
a  circle  of  dim    oraoge  light   upon  tbe ; 
snow.     I  could  hear  the  creaking  of  tbe 
springs  and  the  jolting  of  the  wheels,  long 
after  I  had  failed  to  discern  the  fignw  ^'• 
old  Truckle  at  the  chestnut's  head  andtlje 
form  of  the  high  hood  of  the  cart.    It  vs? 
quite  out  of  sight  at  last,  hidden  by  tU; 
shoulder  of  the  down.     Yet  still  I  std 
listening  to  the  dull  sounds  of  its  Tinca57 
progress.     I  almost  longed  to  hear  cnes 
for  assistance — for  I  knew  the  snow^J 
very  deep  just  outside  Purringfton— that  1 
might  hasten  forward  released  from  oj 
promise,  and  see  Rosetta  once  again. 

Yet  what  madness  it  was  !  What  com 
she  ever  be  to  me  ?  Was  she  not  lost  w 
me  for  ever  ?  There  was  shame  and  sb 
in  even  thinking  of  her.  She  was  Lor^ 
Overbury's  wife.  The  night  was  bitterij 
cold.  I  returned  to  the  house,  and  sat  don 
in  Rosetta's  chair  beside  the  fire,  moouv 
and  vexed,  and  despondent  enough.  1 1^^^^ 
never  felt  so  wretched. 

"  And  to  think  of  her  being  a  real  ladr. 
said  Kem,  "  and  sitting  avore  the  fire  i^ 
my  kitchen,  warming  herself  just  as  y^^^ 
or  I  might  do.  Master  Duke.    There.  ^^ 
quite  mazes  me,  it  does.    A  pretty  ere--' 
ture  she  was,  too ;  1*11  say  that  for  ter- 
though  not  in  her  ways  like  the  q^a^y 
folks  quite,  to  my  thinking.  She'd  a  temp  ■ 
of  her  own.     She'd  no  need  that  Icoalii  .^t 
to  fall  out  with  the  missus.  But  she  vfSB  q'^^', 
in  a  miff*,  all  on  a  sudden.     Lady  Orerbury 
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Why  his  lordship  must  be  terrible  old  for 
80  Tonng  a  wife !  What  were  they  stones 
called  she  wore  in  ker  ears,  Master  Dake, 
dost  know  ?  Not  glass,  surely,  thong^  *em 
looked  snmmnt  like  it." 

"  Diamonds,  I  suppose,  Kom." 

"  Dimanis,  was  they  ?     IVe  beerd  teill 

of  diEnants,   but  I  dunno  as   I  ever  set 

eves  on  nn  avore.     They  was  main  bright, 

to  be  sure,  and  gKttcred  so   you'd  think 

tbej  was  avire;  but  they  waan't  so  mucih 

for  »z&     liiist  there  pebble   I  <v7ears  o' 

San  days  in  nay  tucker  is  a  sight  bigger. 

fieabe  gave  it  L     I  didn't  oare  to  take 

nn,  bat  he  said  he'd  chuck  un  in  sbeep- 

poud  if  I   didn't      Twas    a  during  be 

boTi^t  at  Dripford,    ao  a'    said."      She 

lauglied,  and  then  returned  to  the  subject 

of iioBetta.     '*  Where  did  she  conie  fi-om, 

Hitfiter  Duke,  liast  heerd  teU  P" 

To  this  question  I  made  no  reply. 

"  Not  from  these  .parts,  I  reckon,"  con- 
tinaed  Kem.  **  She'd  something  of  London 
about  her  talk,  I'm  thinking.  Not  but 
what  she  spoke  pretty,  too,  avore  she  fell 
rusty  with  the  missus ;  and  then  she  wsus 
main  rudderish.  *I'm  Lady  Overbmy,' 
^he  see,  getting  up,  terrible  huffed.  And  to 
tliink  of  her  being  lost  in  snow.  Out  in 
plantation  wasn't  she,  Master  Duke  P  How 
come  she  there,  I  wonder  P  His  lordship 
oughtto  take  better  heed  an's  wife.  Strange, 
I  never  heerd  on's  marrying.  But  gentle- 
folks has  queer  ways.  There's  no  teil- 
isg  what  they'll  do,  and  what  they'll  let 
alone.  And  bis  lordship's  allays  been  a 
queer  quist,  so  Iblks  allays  says  hereabout, 
^elj,  a's  got  a  young  wife,  and  a  sprack 
^n,  too.  There's  no  saying  how  'twill 
turn  out.  'Tis  like  shovelling  coak  on  a 
M  fire.  There  may  be  a  blaze,  and  there 
^7  be  a  smother.  Bed-haired  girls  is 
mostly  fractious  I've  been  told.  I  mind 
^7  father  could  never  abide  a  g^ger 
^ckle,  as  a'  called  nn.  But  I  dunno,  I 
ibooght  her  ladyship  main  pretty,  and  her 
liair  a  wonder  for  quantity.  Not  that  it's 
forme  to  be  judging  of  such  things  and 
spying  about  my  betters.  But  they  di- 
inants  was  a  real  sight  to  look  on,  and 
nngs  on  her  fingers  she  had,  and  a  gold 
chain  round  her  throat,  and  for  lace  and 
silk,  there,  I  never  did  see  a  prettier 
()how ;  and  for  the  like  of  she  to  be  out 
lost  in  plantation  this  weather,  and  night 
coming  on !     'Twas  like  to  be  her  death. 

"hy  I  mind  once  years  ago "  and  Kem, 

^  far  as  I  noted  what  she  was  saying,  wan- 
dered into  a  protracted  narrative  of  how 
Jim  Truckle's  aunt,  or  it  might  have  been 
bis  great  aont,  had  remained  fixed  in  a 


snow-drift  in  Bulborough  meadows  for 
three  whole  days  during  one  very  severe 
winter,  within  sight  of  her  own  cottage. 
She  was  released  at  last,  it  appeared,  much 
more  dead  than  alive,  by  a  neighbour 
approaching  her  by  chanee  in  his  search 
after  a  strayed  pig.  As  I  gathered,  the 
lady  was  a  scold,  and  her  husband  had 
not  stirred  himself  muoh  to  search  for  his 
missing  partner.  Her  sufferings,  it  was 
auggested,  had  a  beneficial  effect  ^apon  her 
subsequeait  conduct  as  a  wife. 

"  UtiT  wore  a  red  cloak,"  said  Kem, 
"  and  there  her  was,  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot,  all  bat  froar  to  death,  and  yet  her 
oould  see  her  own  kitchen  chimney  all  the 
while.  Poor  soul,  for  sure  she  suffered 
terrible." 

My  sympathies  did  not  attend  this  story 
very  closely.  I  remember  I  was  cruel 
enough  to  pander  over  a  certain  picturesque 
character  suggested  by  it,  and  mentally  to 
paint  the  scene  with  an  impressive  juxta- 
position and  contrast  of  the  dazzling  white 
snow-drift,  and  the  poor  old  woman's  scarlet 
ol6ak. 

"  Here's  the  master,"  said  Kem,  sud- 
denly. 

My  uncle's  footfall  was  heard  without. 
He  entered  the  kitchen.  Briefly  I  informed 
him  of  all  that  had  happened. 

*'  Gone  to  the  hall !  Gone  to  the  hall ! 
8uoh  a  night  as  this !  With  Lady  Over- 
bury  !  I^y  Overbmy  P  It  can't  be, 
surely!" 

I  could  only  repeat  my  news.  He  had 
great  difficulty  apparently  in  comprehend- 
ing me. 

"  Truckle's  with  her,  yon  say  P"  He 
seemed  more  at  ease  on  learning  this. 
"You're  sureP  Well,  well,  we  can  but 
wait  a  bit.  But  if  they're  not  back  soon, 
Duke,  we  must  go  out  and  look  for  them. 
For  Lady  Overbury — ^I  dont  understand 
it.  But  your  mother  will  explain  all  when 
she  returns.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  in  when 
all  this  happened.  But  we've  had  a  deal 
of  trouble  down  in  the  meadows." 

It  was  my  unde's  way  to  lat  one  subject 
engross  him  to  the  hindrance  of  aU  others. 
He  could  rarely  distribute  his  contempla- 
tions. Just  now  the  trouble  in  the  mea- 
dows possessed  him.  So  he  put  from  him 
for  the  time  my  news,  and  spoke  solely 
of  an  accident  that  had  happened  to  one  of 
his  oxen  (a  broken  limb  it  was  feared,  due 
to  a  fall  upon  some  rotten  ice),  discussing 
as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  as  to 
whether  the  butcher  should  be  sent  for,  or 
the  cow-doctor  of  our  district. 

"  One  of  my  finest  oxen,  worth  twenty 
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pound  at  least.  The  weather's  cruel  bad 
for  the  cattle.  There's  not  a  farm  here- 
about that  won't  suffer  for  it  this  time. 
A  wonderfully  fine  ox ;  the  best  I  had ;  one 
of  those  red  Devons  1  bought  last  year, 
you  remember." 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  relin- 
quish this  topic  and  take  up  with  another. 
But  presently  I  noticed  an  abstracted  look 
upon  his  &ce,  and  heard  him  muttering, 
"  Lady  -Overbury  !  Lady  Overbury, 
indeed !"  agaia  and  again.  But  he  did 
not  address  me  on  the  subject.  He  sat 
staring  into  the  fire,  drying  his  boots,  and 
tapping  his  snuff-box.  He  was  now  occu- 
pied, however,  with  my  mother's  mission, 
and  was  plainly  perplexed  about  it,  and 
anxious  for  her  return.  Every  now  and 
then  he  turned  in  his  chair  to  look  at  the 
clock.  Meantime  Kem  placed  his  supper 
before  him.  He  was  wet  and  soiled  with 
his  labours,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him  in 
such  case,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  kit- 
chen, rather  than  move  to  the  parlour. 

Eveiy  ten  minutes  I  went  out  to  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  Purrington,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  returning  cart.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  or  movement  in  the  drear 
white  landscape.  Sometimes  I  followed  the 
track  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  listening 
for  the  sound  of  the  wheels  ploughing 
through  the  snow.  But  I  could  hear  no- 
thing ;  all  was  very  still.  There  was  no 
wind,  and  the  sky  had  lost  the  frosty  clear- 
ness it  had  worn  of  late.  It  seemed  as 
though  there  might  be  a  heavier  fall  of 
snow  before  morning.  It  was  less  cold,  I 
thought ;  or  I  was  heated  by  my  feverish 
fears  and  hopes.  So  some  hours  passed. 
Even  my  uncle,  though  he  said  little,  grew 
uneasy  and  anxious,  I  noted. 

At  leng^  I  walked  out  towards  the 
higher  down,  and  discovered — a  star  P  No, 
it  was  moving  —  the  dim  gleam  of  the 
lantern  my  mother  carried,  swayed  about 
by  the  rocking  of  the  cart.  It  seemed  but 
a  spark  in  the  distance — now  it  grew 
brighter.  The  cart  was  returning  in 
safety.     I  hastened  to  meet  it. 

The  old  chestnut  was  nearly  dead  beat. 
He  moved  along  very  slowly  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  steam.  Still  the  veteran  toiled 
on  gallantly.  Truckle  was  much  exhausted, 
and  his  temper  had  suffered. 

"  A  nation  hard  job,"  he  said.  "  Drattle 
the  snow !" 

"  Is  all  well,  mother  ?" 

"  All's  well,  Duke,  thank  God  !"  she 
answered,  cheerily.  But  as  I  helped  her 
down  on  the  cart's  arrival  at  the  farm,  I 
found  she  could  scarcely  stand,  she  was  so 


stiff  from  the  cold.  She  was  agitated; 
but  her  eyes  were  very  bright.  "Mind. 
Truckle,  and  give  the  old  horse  a  g»i 
feed  of  com.  He's  done  bravely.  It's 
been  a  hard  night's  work  for  all  of  as. 
And  you'll  come  into  the  kitchen  p^^ 
sently.  Truckle,  and  have  your  supper  aci 
a  mug  of  strong  beer.  You've  well  de- 
served it." 

*'  You  left  her  ladyship  safely  at  tLe 
hall  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  saw  her  ladyship,  as  you  call 
her,  safely  home." 

"  As  I  call  her,  mother  p  Is  she  not  b 
ladyship,  then  ?" 

She  was  about  to  speak  abmptlyf  almc^t 
angrily,  I  thought,  but  she  checked  k- 
self. 

"  Well,  well,  let  it  be  so.  CaU  her  vht 
she  calls  herself—*  Her  ladyship.'  Wk: 
does  it  matter  ?" 

"  But  she  offered  you  proof  of  her  riglit 
to  that  title." 

*'  I  declined  to  see  it.  It  was  nothii^ 
to  me." 

"  But  you,  yourself,  addressed  her  ^ 
Lady  Overbury." 

*'  And  yon  addressed  her  as  Bosetta." 

"  I  knew  her  by  no  other  name." 

"  Yon  knew  her  P  You  had  met  hs 
before,  then?     Where?     When?" 

I  briefly  explained.  I  had  seen  her^^- 
in  the  booth  at  the  fair;  and  not  ag^~ 
until  I  had  found  her  in  the  plantation. 

"  At  a  booth  in  the  fair  ?  an  actress?" 

"  A  rope-danoer." 

"  I  might  have  been  sore  of  it." 

We  were  now  at  the  kitchen  door.  Sj 
unele  came  out  to  meet  ns. 

"  Well,  Mildred,"  he  said,  "  what's  ail 
this  been  about  P" 

"  Presently,  Hugh,  presently." 

"  Thank  God !  you're  home  again  is 
safety.  What  a  night  for  you  to  be  o« 
in.  Come  and  warm  yonrsdf  at  the  ^^■ 
No,  not  a  word  now.  You  can  tell  me  -^ 
by-and-bye." 


CONCERNING  SOME  ANCIENT 
ENGLISH  CHORUSES. 


All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  otfjj 
lyrical  literature  of  England,  preserved  w 
the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  days  iiQ°^ 
diately  before  and  after  Shakesp^re,  nrn^^ 
sometimes  have  asked  themselves  ^^^ 
meaning  of  such  old  choruses  as  "Do^^J; 
down,  deiry  down,"  "  With  a  fel,  W  \ 
"  Tooral,  looral,"  "  Hey  nonnie,  noDDie, 
and  many  others.   These  choruses  are  hj  J^^ 
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means  obsolete,  tbongh  not  so  frequently 
beard  in  onr  day  as  they  used  to  be  a 
hundred  years  ago.  "  Down,  down,  derry 
down,"  still  flonrisbes  in  immortal  youtn 
ill  every  village  alehouse  and  beersbop 
where  tibe  £arm  labourers  and  mechanics 
are  accustomed  to  assemble.  One  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  English  song  and  music — ^Mr.  William 
Chappell,  the  erudite  editor  of  the  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time — is  of  opinion 
that  these  choruses  or  burdens  were 
"mere  nonsense  words  that  went  glibly 
off  the  tongue."  He  adds  (vol.  i.  page 
223),  *'  I  am  aware  that  *  Hey  down,  down, 
derry  down,'  has  been  said  to  be  a  modem 
^er^n  of  'Hai  down,  ir,  deri  danno,'  the 

,  hurdea  of  an  old  song  of  the  Druids, 
signifjing,  'Come  let  us  haste  to  the 
oaien  grove*  (Jones,  Welsh  Bard,  vol.  i. 

'  page  128),  but  this  I  believe  to  be  mere 
conjecture,  and  that  it  would  now  be  im- 
possible to  prove  that  the  Druids  had  such 
a  Bong.*'  That  Mr.  Chappell's  opinion  is 
not  correct,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the 
etymological  proofs  of  their  antiquity 
afforded  by  the  venerable  language  which 
was  spoken  throughout  the  British  Isles 
by  the  aboriginal  people  for  centuries 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  and  which  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
Julius  Ceesar,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  has  left  a  description  of  the 
I)niids  and  their  religion,  which  is  of  the 
%hcst  historical  interest.  That  system 
&nd  religion  came  originally  from  Assyria, 
^gypt,  and  Phoenicia,  and  spread  over  all 
^orope  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
building  of  Rome.   The  Druids  were  known 

.  by  name,  but  scarcely  more  than  by  name, 
^^  the  Greeks,  who  derived  the  appellation 

•  «TT)neously  from  drus,  an  oak,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  Druids  preferred  to 
perform  their  religious  rites  under  the 
shadows  of  oaken  groves.  The  Greeks  also 
called  the  Druids  Saronides,  from  two 
Celtic  words  sur  and  dhuine,  signifying 
"excellent  men."  The  Celtic  meaning  of 
the  word  "  Druid"  is  to  enclose  within  a 
circle,  and  a  Druid  meant  a  prophet,  a 
divine,  a  bard,  a  magician,  one  who  was 
admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  inner 
Circle.  The  Druidic  worship  was  astro- 
nomical, and  purely  deistical,  and  rendered 
reverence  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as 
the  visible  representatives  of  the  otherwise 
nnseen  Divinity  who  created  man  and 
iiature.  *•  They  used  no  images,"  says  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Alexander  in  his  excel- 
lent Kttle  volume  on  the  Island  of  lona. 


published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
"  to  represent  the  object  of  their  worship, 
nor  did  they  meet  in  temples  or  buildings 
of  any  kind  for  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  rites.  A  circle  of  stones,  gene- 
rally of  vast  size,  and  surrounding  an  area 
of  from  twenty  feet  to  thirty  yards  in  dia- 
meter, constituted  their  sacred  place ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  stood  the  cromleach 
(crooked  stone),  or  altar,  which  was  an 
obelisk  of  immense  size,  or  a  large  oblong 
flat  stone,  supported  by  pillars.  These 
sacred  circles  were  usually  situated  beside 
a  river  or  stream,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  a  grove,  an  arrangement  which  was 
probably  designed  to  inspire  reverence  and 
awe  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  or  of 
those  who  looked  from  afar  on  their  rites. 
Like  others  of  the  Gentile  nations  also, 
they  had  their  '  high  places,'  which  were 
large  stones,  or  piles  of  stones  on  the 
summits  of  hills ;  these  were  called  cams 
(cairns),  and  were  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  deity  under  the  symbol  of  the  sun. 

"  In  what  manner  and  with  what  rites 
the  Druids  worshipped  their  deity,  there  is 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  minute 
accuracy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  attached  much  importance  to  the 
ceremony  of  going  thrice  round  their  sacred 
circle,  from  east  to  west,  following  the 
course  of  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  supposed 
that  they  intended  to  express  their  entire 
conformity  to  the  will  and  order  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  their  desire  that  all 
might  go  well  with  them  according  to  that 
order.  It  may  bo  noticed,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  tenacity  of  popular  usages  and 
religious  rites,  how  they  abide  with  a  people, 
generation  after  generation,  in  spite  of 
changes  of  the  most  important  kind,  nay, 
after  the  very  opinions  out  of  which  they 
have  arisen  have  been  repudiated ;  that 
even  to  the  present  day  certain  movements 
are  considered  of  good  omen  only  when 
they  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  that 
in  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
the  practice  is  still  rettaned  of  seeking  good 
fortune  by  going  thrice  round  some  sup- 
posed sacred  object  from  east  to  west." 

But  still  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
which  Doctor  Alexander  has  stated,  is  the 
vitality  of  the  ancient  Druidic  chants,  which 
still  survive  on  the  popular  tongue  two 
thousand  years  or  more  after  their  worship 
has  disappeared,  and  after  the  meaning  of 
their  strange  snatches  and  frngments  of 
song  has  been  all  but  irretrievably  lost,  and 
almost  wholly  unsuspected.  Some  account 
of  Stonehenge,  or  the  Coir-mhor,  on  Salis- 
bnry  Plain,  the  grandest  remaining  monu- 
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inent  of  the  Druids  in  the  British  leles,  has 
already  appeared  in  this  jonrnal.*  Every- 
body has  heard  of  Stonehenge,  thongh  few 
know  that  many  other  Dniidical  circles  of 
minor  importance  are  scattered  orer  varioiw 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
In  Scotland  they  are  especially  nomerons. 
One  bnt  little  known,  and  not  mentioned 
by  the  Dnke  of  Argyll  in  his  book  on  the 
remarkable  island  o^  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor, is  situated  between  the  mine  of  the 
cathedral  of  lona  and  the  seanahore,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  yisit  from  the  hundreds 
of  tourists  who  annually  make  the  voyage 
round  the  noble  Isle  of  Mull,  on  purpose  to 
visit  lona  and  Staffa.  There  is  another 
Druidic  circle  on  the  notain  land  of  Mull, 
and  a  large  and  more  remarkable  one  at 
Lochnell,  near  Oban,  in  Argyllshire,  which 
promises  to  become  as  celebrated  as  Stono- 
henge  iteelf,  combining  ae  it  does  not  only 
the  mystic  circle,  bnt  a  representation 
clearly  defined  of  the  mysterious  serpent, 
the  worship  of  which  entered  so  largely  into 
all  the  Oriental  retigiona  of  renote  anti- 
quity. There  are  other  circles  in  the  various 
islands  of  the  Hebrides^  Mid  as  far  north  as 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  It  was^  as  we  learn 
from  various  authorities,  the  practice  of 
the  DruidiGal  priests  and  barda  to  march  in 
procession  round  the  inner  circle  of  these 
rude  temples,  chanting  religious  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  sunrise,  the  noon,  or  the 
sunset ;  hymns  which  have  not  been  wholly 
lost  to  posterity,  though  posterity  has  failed 
to  understand  them,  or  imagined,  as  Mr. 
Chappell  has  done,  that -their  burdens — 
their  sole  relics — are  but  unmeaning  words, 
invented  for  musical  purposes  alone,  and 
divested  of  all  in'tellectnal  signification. 

First  amonfi^  these  choruses  is  *^Down, 
down,  derry,  down,"  the  English  rendering 
of  ^^Don,  dun,  daragan,  dun,"  signifying 
'*  To  the  hill,  to  the  hill,  to  the  oaks,  to  the 
hill,"  which  in  all  probability  was  the  burden 
of  a  religious  chant  sung  by  the  priests  as 
they  walked  in  procession  from  the  interior 
of  the  stone  circle  to  some  neighbouring 
grove  upon  a  down  or  hill.  This  chorus 
survives  in  many  hundreds  of  English 
popular  songs,  but  notably  in  the  beautiful 
ballad  The  Three  Ravens,  preserved  in 
Melismat^  (1611). 

There  were  three  rAreos  aat  on  a  tre^ 
Dowii»a*down  I  hey  down,  hey  down. 

Thpy  were  as  black  as  black  might  be, 
With  a  down! 

Then  one  of  then  aaid  to  hie  mate, 

Where  shall  we  now  our  breakfast  take, 
With  a  down,  down,  derry,  derry,  down  I 

•  See  All  tks  Tsab  Boubd,  New  Seriee,  vol.  vm^ 
p.  294. 


The  words  come  in  without  meaning; 
bnt  were  probably  part  of  the  ongiul 
chaat,  to  the  music  of  which  the  modern 
ballad  was  adapted. 

A  second  well-known  and  valgvised 
chomsv  ''ToorsJ  looral,"  has  its  origin  in 
two  Celtic  or  Golie  words,  of  which  few  or 
none  have  hitherto  suspected  the  meamng. 
Tooial  is  the  Celtic  tnrail — slow;  and 
looral,  in  the  sanxe  veneraUe  speecb,  is 
Inathndl — (pronounced  hiarail)  quick,  sig- 
nifying a  Tariation  in  the  time  of  some 
musical  composition  or  march.  Toonl 
looral  is  thus  akin  in  constmction  to  tiie 
words  more  recently  adopted  from  tbe 
Italian,  -to  signify  tl^  harpsidiiard  of  our 
ancestoga    the  pianoforte. 

A  third  chorus,  which,  thanks  to  ^ 
Elizabethaai  writers,  has  not  been  ydgv^ 
ised,.  is  that  which  occurs  in  J<^n  ChiSk- 
hiirs  Praise  of  a  Countryman's  Lifie,  quoted 
by  Izaak  Walton : 

Oh  tile  iweet  oanteBtment  ' 

The  oooBleyman  dock  find. 
Hifk  troloUie,  kU4ie,  lell  High  traiolik^ Iw!       , 

These  words  are  easily  resolvable  into  &  ^ 
Celtic ;  Ai !  or  Aibhe  !  Hail !  or  All  hail!  , 
Trath  —  pronounced  trah,  early,  and  la.  i 
day !  or  «  Ai,  tri,  \h,  Ik,  14"— Hail  eariy  daj! 
early  dlay !  a  chorus  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  may  have  heard  in  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  as  the  priests  of  Baal  sahited  the 
rising  sun ;  and  which  was  repeated  bj  the 
Druids  on  the  remote  shores  of  Westera 
Europe,  in  now  desolate  Stonehenge,  and  & 
thousand  other  circles,  where  the  son  w» 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  the  Dirinitj. 
The  second  portion  of  the  chorus,  "  Hi^ 
trolollie,  lee,  is  in  Celtic, "  Ai  tra  la,la,li," 
which  signifies,  "Hail  early  day!  Hail 
bright  day  !"  The  repetition  of  the  word 
la  as  often  as  it  was  required  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  t^e  music,  accounts  for  the 
chorus,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  de- 
scended to  modem  times. 

"  Pal,  lal,  la,"  a  chorus  even  more  f^ 
miliar  to  the  readers  of  old  songs,  is  from 
the  same  source.  Lord  Bathurst,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dorset,  wrote,  in  1665,  the  well- 
known  ballad,  commencing : 

To  ril  you  ladiee  now  on  lead. 

We  men  at  sea  indite, 
But  firat  womM  have  you  mdefstan^ 

How  herd  it  is  to  write. 
With  a  fel.  lal,  lA,  and  a  fal,  lal,  UL 
And  a  ftO,  lal,  lal,  lal,  li. 

Fal  sigpiifies  a  circle,  and  la,  a  day,  and  the 
words  should  properly  be  written,  fal,  ^^ 
or  falli  1^.  The  words  appear  in  the 
Invitation  to  May,  by  Thomas  Morlej» 
1596: 


^ — 
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Kow  it  the  moBtli  of  vi^ing^ 
Vfhm  menr  lads  u*  pkjing. 

Fal  la,  Jh ! 
EMh  «ith  his  boania  Ims, 
Upon  lh«  gneny  gnm, 

FalTu,!^! 

The  Cdtic  or  Dmidioal  intarpretatioa  of 
bse  syllableB  is,  ^  the  circle  or  cx)iiq>letioQ 
hhe  day." 

"  Fal,  lero,  )oo,"  appears  as  a  ohcHnis  in  a 
ong  by  George  Wither  (1588—1667). 

TktM  was  a  laai  a  fair  ons^ 

As  fair  as  s'sr  was  •sen. 
She  was  isdeed  »  ran  out, 

Another  Sheba  queen. 
BbI  fbol,  as  then  I  wsi, 

I  thought  she  lored  ne  tcva 
But  BOW  alat  I  iha*8  Isft  bis» 

¥a]»  lero,  Un\  loo  I 

Here  fal,  as  in  the  previous'  instance, 
means  a  circle ;  lear  (corrnpted  into  lero), 
th«  sw;  and  Inaidh  (the  dh  silent),  praise ; 
the  ehoras  of  a  song  of  praise  to  the  sun 
wien  seen  rising  above  the  ocean. 

The  song  of  Sir  Eglamour,  in  Mr.  Chap- 
el's collection,  has  another  variety  of  the 
Pal,  ]^  of  a  much  more  composite  cha- 
•acter: 

Sir  Bflamotir  that  raliant  hnight, 

Fal,  la!  laahjdowndUljI 
He  took  hi*  swoard  and  went  to  flghi, 

Fal,  la  J  lanky  down  dilly  1 

In  another  song,  oalled  The  Friar  in  the 
'Fell,  this  choros  appears  in  a  slightly  dif- 

erent  form : 

liaksn  awhile,  and  I  will  IsU 
Of  a  fidar  that  loved  a  bonaia  laas  wall, 
ftllt !  Ihl,  lal,  lol,  lA!  Fal,  la,  langtre  down  diUy ! 

"be  one  version  has  lanky,  the  other  lang- 
re,  both  of  which  are  oorroptions  of  the 
'eltic.  The  true  reading  is  £al !  li^  Ian — 
i— dan— dile,  which  signifies,  "  The  drcle 
Hhe  day  ia  fall,  let  ns  go  to  the  hill  of 

"Hey,  nonnie,  nonnie."  "  Sachonmean- 
Qg  bardens  of  songs,''  says  Nares,  in  his 
7lo^ary, ''  are  common  to  ballads  in  most 
iogoages."  Bat  this  harden  is  not  nn- 
l^icg,  and  signifies  "  Hail  to  the  noon." 
oin  or  noon  was  se-caUed  in  the  Celtic 
"eaase  at  midsamnier  in  onr  northern 
titndes,  it  was  the  ninth  hoar  after  san- 
se.  With  the  Romans,  in  a  xaoresoathern 
titude,  noon  was  the  ninth  hoar  after 
>nnse,  at  six  in  the  morning,  answering 
our  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  A 
&g  with  this  harden  was  sang  in  England 
tlio  days  of  Charles  the  Second: 

I  am  a  feaselese  tihing,  with  n  hey  I 

lUn  call  ne  a  king,  with  a  hoi 
For  my  luxurj  and  ea^e, 
They  hroHght  ne  o*er  the  seas, 
With  a  haigh,»onnio,  aonaia,  nonnie,  not 

Mr.  Chappoll  cites   an   ancient  ballad, 


which  was  sang  to  the  tnno  of  Hie  dildo, 
dil.  This  also  appears  to  be  Draidical,  and 
to  be  resolvable  into  Ai,  dile  dan  dile,  or 
"Welcome  to  the  rain  apon  the  hill,"  a 
thanksgiving  for  rain  after  a  drought. 

"  Trim  go  trix"  is  a  choros  that  oontinned 
to  be  popular  nntil  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  Tom  D'Urfey  wrote  a  song 
entitled  Under  the  Gbeenwood  Tree,  of 
wkioh  he  made  it  tke  harden.  Another 
appears  in  AUan  Bamsay*s  Tea-table  Mis- 
cellany : 

The  Pope,  that  pagan  fuU  of  pxide, 

He  has  ub  blinded  long, 
For  where  the  blind  the  blind  does  gnide, 

Ko  wonder  things  go  wrong. 
Like  prince  and  king,  he  led  the  riog 

Of  all  ini<|uitie. 
Her  tiiz,  trim  go  trix ! 

Under  the  greenwood  tcse. 

In  Celtic  treim,  or  dreim,  signifies  to  cUmb, 
and  gn  trie,  with  frequency,  often,  so  that 
these  apparently  nnneoessary  words  re- 
present a  Drnidical  exhortation  to  climb 
often  to  the  hiU  of  worship  ander  the  green- 
wood tree. 

There  is  an  old  Christmas  carol  which 
connnences 

Nowell!  Nowelll  Nowelll  Nowell. 
This  is  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary, 
says  "  Nowel  was  a  ciy  of  joy,"  properly 
at  Christmas,  of  joy  for  the  birth  of  the 
Savionr.  A  political  song  in  a  manasoript 
of  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  con- 
clades : 

Let  us  sU  sing  nowells, 

Now^le,  nowelle,  nowelle,  no^selle, 

And  Christ  mTS  metr j  England  and  ipsde  it  well. 

The  modem  Gkelic  and  Celtic  for  Christ- 
mas is  Nollaig — a  corrnption  of  the  ancient 
Drnidical  name  for  a  holiday — ^from  naomh, 
holy,  and  1^  day,  whence  naola,  the  harden 
of  a  Draidical  hymn,  announcing  the  fact 
that  a  day  of  religions  rejoicing  had  ar- 
rived for  the  people. 

One  more  and  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  the  vitality  of  these  Draidio  chants  is 
afforded  by  the  well-known  political  song 
of  Lilli  Burlero,  of  which  Lord  Macaulay 
gives  the  following  aceoont  in  his  History 
of  England : 

"Thomas  Wharton,  who,  in  the  last 
parliament,  had  represented  Buckingham- 
shire, and  who  was  already  conspicuous 
both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had 
written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem 
an  Irishman  congratulates  a  brother  Irish- 
man in  a  barbarous  jargon  on  the  ap- 
proaching trinmph  of  popery  and  of  the 
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Milesian  race.  The  Protestant  heir  will 
be  excluded.  The  Protestant  officers  will  be 
broken.  The  Great  Charter  and  the 
praters  who  appeal  to  it  will  be  hanged  in 
one  rope.  The  good  Talbot  will  shower  oom- 
missions  on  his  oonntrymen,  and  will  cut 
the  throats  of  the  English.  These  verses, 
which  were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for 
bni*den  some  gibberish,  wnich  was  said  to 
have  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  the  in- 
surgents of  Ulster  in  1 641 .  The  verses  and 
the  tnne  caught  the  fancy  of  the  nation. 
From  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  all 
classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle 
rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  delight  of 
the  English  army.  More  than  seventy 
years  after  the  Be  volution,  a  great  writer 
delineated,  with  exquisite  skill,  a  veteran 
who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Namnr. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old 
soldier  is  his  trick  of  whistling  Lilliballero. 
Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had 
sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms.  But 
in  truth  the  success  of  Lillibullero  was  the 
efifect,  and  not  the  cause  of  that  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  which  produced  the  Be  vo- 
lution." 

The  mysterious  syllables  whicb  Lord 
Macaulay  asserted  to  be  gibberish,  and 
which  in  this  corrupt  form  were  enough  to 
puzzle  a  Celtic  scholar,  and  more  than 
enough  to  puzzle  Lord  Macaulay,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  venerable  language 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  all  Western  Europe,  resolve 
themselves  into  "  Li  !  Li  I  Beur.  Lear-a ! 
buille  na  li,"  which  freely  rendered,  sig- 
nify, "  Light !  Light  1  on  the  sea,  beyond 
the  promontory !  'Tis  the  stroke  (or  dawn) 
of  the  day !"  Like  all  the  choruses  pre- 
viously cited,  these  words  are  part  of  a 
hymn  to  the  sun,  and  entirely  astro- 
nomical and  Druidic. 

The  perversion  of  so  many  of  these  once 
sacred  chants  to  the  service  of  common 
literature,  and  the  street  ballad,  suggests 
the  trite  remark  of  Hamlet  to  Horatio : 

To  what  baM  uaes  we  may  oome  at  laat ! 
•  •  •  . 

Imperial  CeBsar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  awaj. 

The  hymns  once  sung  by  thousands  of  deep- 
voiced  priests  marching  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  their  mystic  shrines  to  salute 
with  music  and  song,  and  reverential  ho- 
mage, the  rising  of  the  glorious  orb  which 
cheers  and  fertilises  the  world,  have  wholly 
departed  from  the  recollection  of  man,  and 
their    poor    and    dishonoured    relics   are 


spoken  of  by  scholars  and  philosopbets  as 
trash,  gibberish,  nonsense,  and  an  idle 
farrago  of  sounds,  of  no  more  philolopcal 
value  than  the  lowing  of  catUe  or  the  bleat- 
ing of  sheep.  But  I  trust  that  all  attentive 
readers  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  look 
upon  the  old  choruses — ^so  sadly  perverted 
in  the  destructive  progress  of  tune,  tbi 
demolishes  languages  as  well  as  empirei 
and  systems  of  religious  belief — ^with  8om» 
thing  of  the  respect  due  to  their  imme 
antiquity,  and  their  once  sacred  fiinctioi 
in  a  form  of  worship,  which,  whatey 
were  its  demerits  as  compared  witht 
purer  religion  that  has  taken  its  pkoe,  b 
at  least  the  merit  of  inculcating  the 
exalted  ideas  of  the  Power,  the  LoTe, 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Great  Creator. 
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What  sort  of  wine  it  was  that  trickled 
from  the  purple  grapes  of  Noah's  primed 
vineyard  we  can  guess  with  tolerable  ce^ 
tainty.  There  are  not,  it  is ,  true,  &o¥4 
days,  many  vine-growers  among  the  stcq 
slopes  of  Kurdish  or  Armenian  hillsida, 
but  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  amcog 
the  rough,  red,  full-bodied  wines  oftbt 
East.  Thick,  rich  in  alcohol,  and  ricbei 
still  in  sugar,  they  bear  transport  witi 
difficulty,  and  are  not  very  attractive 
European  palates.  Yet  there  are  vinta 
among  them  that  have  deserved  mo 
honourable  mention.  The  generous  m 
which  Solomon  sipped  and  praised  w 
probably  the  dainty  Vino  d'oro  of  LebaDO 
or  some  now  forgotten  gfrowth  of  a  sum 
Syrian  valley  long  left  desolate.  T 
frothing  grape  juice  of  which  Hafiz 
in  strains  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Ionian  prototype  had  certainly  seethed 
the  vats  of  Shiraz.  But  if  there  be  trn 
in  the  proverb  as  to  the  toothsome 
racter  of  stolen  fruit,  the  maxim  maj  n 
improbably  hold  good  with  refercDce 
the  life-blood  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Mussn 
man  Anacreon  may  have  snatched  a  fea 
joy  from  the  feet  that  he  was  quaffing  t 
precise  liquor  which  the  Prophet  had 
bidden  to  the  faithful. 

That  the  native  home  and  cradle  of 
grape  lay  in  Asia  is  a  lesson  that  8a 
and  profane  history  unite  to  teach  ^ 
The  conquering  march  of  Bacchus  is  one 
of  the  most  g^raceful  myths  that  ever  em« 
ployed  the  fiery  imagination  of  a  Greek 
poet  or  the  dexterous  pencil  of  a  Greek 
limner.     High  on  his   leopard-drawn  (^ 
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the  victor  came  westwards  in  bloodless 
triumph,  flowers  springing  nnbidden  into 
life  beneath  the  wheels  of  bis  chariot^  mnsio 
causing  the  veiy  air  to  throb  with  a^  tem- 
pest of  sweet  sounds,  art  and  science, 
plenty  and  prosperity,  following  in  his 
train.  There  was  nothing  of  cruelty,  no- 
thing of  sofTering,  to  mar  that  pageant 
If  a  pointless  spear  appeared,  it  was  girt 
aronnd  with  clinging  iyy;  if  a  standard 
rose  above  the  long  array  of  harmless  in- 
vaders, it  was  wreathed  with  vine  tendrils 
from  which  the  heavy  grapes  dangled 
temptingly.  True,  Silenns,  drowsy  and 
grotesque,  was  nodding  on  his  long-eared 
steed,  and  goat-footed  satyrs,  and  wild- 
eyed  bacchantes,  danced  to  pipe  and  tabor 
along  the  line  of  march,  but  the  general 
idea  was  one  of  universal  bounty,  gentle- 
oeag,  and  goodwilL  The  Greeks,  like  the 
hws,  seem  to  have  received  wine  as  one 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  life ;  a  temperate 
nee  by  habit  and  constitution,  they  used 
it  more  than  they  abused  it,  and  the  allu- 
iioiiB  to  the  grape  in  Hellenic  poetry  are 
more  decorous  and  respectful  than  those 
which  stud  the  pages  of  the  authors  of 
self-indnlgent  Rome.^ 

The  Romans,  fond  as  they  were  of  wine, 
had  but  a  limited  area  whence  to  replenish 
their  cellars.  The  Falemian  which  Horace 
loved  80  well  was  perhaps  their  most  ex- 
pensive as  wdl  as  their  choicest  beverage, 
hat  preferable  to  all  the  other  vintages  of 
Italy  was  the  crimson  grape  juice  that 
came  in  tall  jars  from  Lesbos,  from  Chios, 
and  the  other  sun-gilded  isles  of  Ghreece. 
It  was  only  some  exceptionally  delicate 
^e  that  was  deemed  worth  the  storing 
ttd  sealing  in  those  huge  stone  amphor» 
vbich  we  may  yet  behold  in  the  museum 
^  Naples.  Goatskins  and  pigskins,  the 
fethem  "  bottles'*  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
were  the  usual  recipients  for  the  coarser 
growths,  and  these,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
Spain,  yielded  a  marked  and  disagreeable 
flavour  to  the  wine  which  they  contained. 
There  were  grapes  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
8^  even  before  the  siege  of  Saguntum 
^d  the  struggle  for  mastery  between 
lH)man  and  Carthaginian,  and  there  were 
grapes  in  Gaul.  But  a  Celtic  population 
w  usually  more  prone  to  brew  beer  than  to 
go  through  the  labours  of  pruning  and 
pressing,  and  not  much  wine  was  made  in 
^e  western  provinces  of  the  bloated  em- 
pire until  Roman  colonists  had  taken  the 
cultnre  into  their  own  hands.  The  frozen 
^ne  which  unhappy  Ovid,  in  his  exile  on 
the  Danube,  sawed  into  ruddy  lumps  and 


thawed  in  hot  water,  was  most  probably  an 
importation  from  Umbria  or  from  Thrace. 
The  Hungarian  vineyards,  the  terraced 
rows  of  vines  that  clothe  the  sterile  sides 
of  the  Rhenish  cliffs,  the  acres  of  valuable 
plants  that  dower  Champagne  with  a 
wealth  beyond  that  of  corn  or  oil,  had  as 
yet  no  existence. 

The  Norman  Conquest  found  Europe, 
as  regarded  the  growth,  manufacture,  and 
sale  of  wine,  in  a  transitional  state.  Italy, 
in  the  vinous  scale,  attained  to  perhaps  the 
highest  rank,  although  Burgandian  grapes 
already  yielded  their  liquid  ruby  to  fill 
the  hanaps  of  such  knights  and  princes 
as  dwelt  between  Loire  and  Rhine,  while 
Aquitaine  sent  many  a  cask  of  Gascon 
vrine  to  the  port  of  London,  before  the 
landing  at  Pevensey,  and  the  defeat  of 
Senlao.  But  England  did  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  Ypres  or  Bordeaux  for  her  supply 
of  wine.  Old  charters,  the  bygone  names 
of  half-forgotten  vineyards  belonging  to 
monastic  houses,  prove  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  even  up  to  the  Roman  wall 
and  the  banks  Jt  Tweed,  was  once  by  far 
more  frequent  than  it  now  is.  England 
was  probably  the  most  northerly  of  those 
countries  in  which  vines  were  growing  at 
the  time  of  the  great  millenary  jubilee, 
and  that  they  flourished  at  all,  is  a  proof 
how  resolute  were  the  monks  to  drink 
what  the  difficulties  of  land  transport  de- 
barred to  those  who  lived  too  remote  from 
the  coast.  London  and  Bristol,  Boston  and 
Norwich,  could  pick  and  choose  between 
the  amber  Rhenish  and  the  crimson  nectar 
from  the  Ghironne,  but  a  long  stretch  of 
dry  land  was  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
carriage  of  so  bulky  an  article  of  commerce. 
Meanwhile  the  vineyards  of  Lombardy, 
from  one  of  which  came  that  famous 
growth,  the  temptations  of  which,  as  com- 
memorated in  Ferrara  by  the  emphatic 
words,  "  Est !  Est !  Est !"  proved  fatal  to 
the  bibulous  German  bishop,  who  on  his 
road  to  Rome  sent  on  a  mounted  servant 
to  taste  and  note  the  best  vintages  at  every 
inn,  preserved  their  classic  renown.  But 
vrine  was  all  but  an  unknown  beverage  to 
the  ale  drinking  Scandinavians,  to  Wend 
and  Pole,  Prussian  and  Muscovite,  whose 
ordinary  drink  was  black  beer,  with  a  horn 
of  bright  honey-distilled  mead  for  high- 
tide  and  holiday.  Spain  contributed  no 
wine  to  the  markets  of  rich  England  and 
richer  Flanders,  for  the  miscreant  Saracens 
had  grubbed  up  the  vines  of  Andalusia, 
and  sherry  continued  to  be  almost  un- 
known to    foreign  consumers,   until    the 
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final  ruin  of  the   Moorish  empire  on  this 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar. 

Tiio  political  connexion,  for  so  many 
years,  between  our  island  and  the  south - 
westefil  provinces  of  France,  no  donbt 
helped  to  bring  about  the  fact  that  when 
at  coronation  feast  or  thanksgiving  for 
victory,  our  London  fountains  spouted 
forth  showers  of  red  wine  to  be  thirstily 
swallowed  by  the  shouting  populace,  it 
was  Bordeaux  that  supplied  the  liquor. 
But  even  had  our  Gascon  wine-growers  not 
been  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign  as 
their  English  customers,  there  would  still 
have  remained  the  broad  fact  that  a  ship 
could  unload  at  a  Thames  wharf  the  hogs- 
heads that  she  had  taken  on  board  of  her 
when  lying  beside  a  quay  on  the  Garonne, 
while  our  wool  and  our  silver  were  as  wel- 
come in  Aquitaine  as  were  the  casks  of 
claret  to  the  vintners  of  London.  Accor- 
dingly, long  after  the  Plantaganets*  pos- 
sessions in  France  were  limited  to  the 
single  town  of  Calais,  the  consumption  of 
French  wines  in  London  continued  to  be 
very  great,  nntil  the  taste  for  Spanish 
wines,  and  notably  for  that  gold-tinted 
luscious  compound  of  sugar,  spice,  and 
sherris,  of  which  Falstaff  speaks  so  lov- 
ingly under  its  familiar  name  of  sack,  rose 
to  its  apogee  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

King  James  the  First  took  the  trouble 
to  import  for  his  Ofwn  drinking  the  strong 
Greek  wines,  strange  to  English  palates  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  had  once 
been  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Knight  Templar.  On  the  table  of 
the  Scottish  Solomon  might  be  seen  dusty 
flasks  of  Cyprus,  with  its  strong  twang, 
due  to  the  presence  of  tannin  to  excess, 
and  yellow  MaJvoisie  from  Zara,  and  pur- 
ple Chios,  and  that  rough  and  red  Tenedos 
with  which  British  fleets  of  a  later  day 
have  been  supplied.  The  Puritans  who 
dethroned  and  beheaded  his  successor, 
although  by  no  means  averse  to  ale,  brandy, 
and  Geneva,  were  no  great  patrons  of 
wine,  a  liquor  which  was,  indeed,  held  in 
one  time  in  suspicion,  as  that  in  which  ma- 
lignants  were  wont  in  secret  to  pledge  one 
another  to  the  happy  return  of  the  Young 
Man.  That  long  looked  for  event  at  length 
took  place,  and  wine  was  once  more  first 
favourite.  Sack  was  now  no  longer  in 
fashion,  and  claret  wtfs  the  drink  of  polite 
England,  though  some  of  the  more  dash- 
ing young  bloods  about  the  kiug^s  court 
ali'ected  champagne,  the  merits  of  which 
Cliarles  had  probably  learned  during  his 
Continental  Odyssey,  but  at  which  it  is 


more  than  likely  that  the  old  Cavalier; 
who  had  fought  under  Rupert  looked  whl: 
some  contempt.  Champagne  was  nnt, 
under  either  the  Stuarts  or  the  ear> 
Georges,  what  it  has  since  become.  At  tli 
Regent  Philip's  famous  suppers,  the  gor- 
geous lackeys  uncorked  a  dosen  flask; .: 
Burgundy  for  every  bottle  of  the  spark- 
ling grape-juice  of  Epemay. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Methuen  treat: 
brought  port  wine  into  fashion  among  rn: 
great-grandfathers,  and  daret  was  dL- 
placed  to  an  extent  which  would  have  \xa 
mischievous  indeed  to  Ghtsoon  win^ 
growers,  had  not  the  latter,  fortooatelT  :> 
them,  found  a  new  market  that  znad«  c: 
for  the  partial  loss  of .  English  castcc 
The  Mareshal  de  Richelieu,  somedcc 
governor  of  Gkscony,  really  believed  to  'it 
end  of  his  life  that  he  owed  the  re^stab- 
lishment  of  his  health,  to  the  good  inoe  of 
the  district,  and  his  praises  of  the  sontben 
growth,  and  his  influence  with  Loua  Ht^ 
Fifteenth,  made  Bordeaux  fashiooal^: 
Up  to  that  time  the  more  costly  wines  r- 
snmed  in  France  had  come  from  Bnrgc^: 
and  from  the  Rhonei  while  a  hundred  per^ 
vintages,  thin  and  sour  for  the  most  j&t  i 
suppfied  the  demand  for  a  cheap  beven^ 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  port  i«si 
usurper  that  rose  on  the  rains  of  its  oU:? 
rival,  claret  It  came  to  be  considereii 
eoonomioal  qnesticms  apart,  as  a  Brm* 
duty  to  stick  to  port.  The  puuchbowl  li' 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  Bational  instii^ 
tion,  but  'wine  was  still  needed,  and  i(  v^ 
thought  better  to  buy  it  from  our  &ii ' 
than  to  deal,  through  the  agency  of  nnscy- 
pulous  smugglers  or  suspected  neatn^^ 
with  the  natural  enemies  of  our  glork^i-' 
constitution.  Thus  port^  to  the  great  eir 
oouragement  and  diffiosion  of  gout  and  otb^ 
ailments,  came  to  be  drunk  to  indiscre&^ 
amongst  us»  and  claret  gradually  grew  to 
be  looked  on  as  an  expensive  loxory,  v^^ 
to  be  charged  for  accordingly. 

It  was  during  Napoleon's  long  period '| 
proi^erity  that  champagne  first  acquis 
its  world-wide  reputation.  The  conqa<^^'' 
did  not  himself  care  much  for  any  wine  b:t 
Chambertin  ;  but  the  banquets  of  ihe  time 
were  enlivened  by  the  popping  of  inDOioe 
rable  corks,  and  wherever  the  French  eagl« 
were  carried,  there  also  appeared  the  &^^ 
tening  necks  of  a  legion  of  plump  hoitit^ 
deck^  with  silver  foil  or  pink  tinsel,  »c^ 
yielding  a  ^larkling  fluid  that  bubbled  acJ 
beaded  in  the  tall  glasses,  and  which  ib'^ 
ladies  of  Europe  at  once  took  und«r  tbeir 
especial  protection.     It  was  in  vain  «)« 
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some  haters  of  ianoration  protested,  like 
Alfred  de  Masset,  that  the  first  duty  of 
wine  was  to  be  red,  and  that  other  aod 
more  daring  dissidents  refused  the  yinons 
title  to  the  frothing  interloper.  Cham- 
pagne *8  victorious  progress  overleaped 
monntain  and  sea ;  it  took  precedence  alike 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Constantinople, 
of  all  other  members  of  the  Bacchic  family, 
i  and  to  this  day  the  finder  of  a  great  nugget 
among  the  gold  rushes  of  California  or 
AnstraJia  celebrates  his  good  luck  by  as- 
sembling half  a  score  of  red-shirted  diggers 
to  imbibe  Gargantuan  draughts  of  cham- 
pagne, at  prices  that  would  seem  pre- 
posterous to  even  the  proprietor  of  the 
^ison  Doree. 

Madeira,  the  only  African  wine  that  has 
erer  taken  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank, 
vas  fortunate  in  fijading  a  royal  sponsor  in 
George  the  Fourth.    A  kindred   growth 
bad  been  reitailed,  during  the  Tudor  reigns, 
onder  the  name  of  Canary,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  the  Regent's  approval  of  Madeira  had 
become  notorious,  that  the  importation  into 
England  became  considerable.     Then,  in- 
deed, the  vogue  of  the  new  favourite  knew 
no  bounds.     It  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  &culty,  by  bewigged  old  Sir  Joseph 
Doublejee,  by  Doctor  J&ckram,  with  his 
portentous    neckcloth     and    gold -headed 
cane,  and  by  the  other  courtly  physicians 
of  the  Corinthian  epoch.     "  London  par- 
ticular*' was  voted  a  liquor  worthy  to  have 
been  served  foy  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of 
Olympus,  bat  West,  and  especially  Elast, 
Indian  Madeira,  at  ever  so  many  diiilliiigB 
a  doeen,  was  respectfully  spoken  of,  and 
reverently   drunk.     It  was  an  article  of 
^ith  that  this  royal  wine,  like  the  young 
gentleman   whose  education    received  its 
^1  polish  by  the  grand  tour,  improved 
by  travel,  and  that  the  further  it  went  the 
better.     Some  of  the  dearest  Madura  of 
tbe  post  Waterloo  period  must  have  been 
^le,  unless  the  merchants   who  sold  it 
were  &lse  knaves,  to  boast  of  as  many 
voyages  as  Ulysses,  and  to  have  becm  to 
Calcutta  and  back  was  a  very  common  ex- 
perience for  the  generous  grape-juiee.     At 
length  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that 
wine    of    very    inferior  quality  could  be 
transmuted  into  nectar  fit  for  an  emperor's 
palate  by   simply    leaving   the   cask    lor 
aeveral  months  in  a  furnace-heated  room, 
aiul  that  it  was  the  high  temperature,  and 
Qot  the  knocking  about  on  board  ship,  that 
80  much  enhanced  the  flavour  of  East  India 
Hadeira.     But  already  fickle  fashion  wsa 
deserting  her  late   idol,   and  the   British 


public,  weary  of  the  coarse  and  ill-made 
imitations  which  the  Cape  furnished,  threw 
over  Madeira,  and  the  reign  of  sherry 
began. 

The  history  of  sherry,  its  rise,  and  its 
decline  and  &11,  would  of  itself  expand 
into  a  volume.  Ever  since  the  Moors  were 
once  fairly  done  with,  Cadiz  had  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  export  trade ;  but  all  An- 
dalusian  wine  is  not  sherry,  and  there  are 
other  provinces  which  grow  grapes  in  even 
greater  profusion.  The  various  ill-starred 
attacks  on  Cadiz  that  have  been  ordered  by 
different  English  governments  have  gene- 
rally £Edled  because  the  troops,  breaking 
into  the  vast  warehouses  near  the  landing- 
place,  drank  themselves  into  a  disgraceful 
oblivion  of  discipline  and  duty.  But  even 
whm  Charles  the  First's  disorderly  recruits 
rioted  among  the  enormous  cellars  of  Port 
St.  Mary,  the  pipes  and  hogsheads  tliat  they 
staved  in  with  hard  blows  of  their  musket 
butts  were  not  all  filled  with  honest  sherry. 
Already  TeneriiTe  wine,  Murcian  wine, 
wine  of  La  Mancha,  had  been  mixed  and 
doctored  into  a  counterfeit  of  the  rarer  pro- 
duct. And  when  sherry  came  into  its  full 
popularity  in  the  great  English  market,  the 
days  of  its  excellence  were  numbered.  It 
had  never  been  very  cheap.  But,  until 
very  recently,  the  customer  who  was 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  had  the  penny- 
worth for  his  penny.  So  highly  prized  was 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  best  vintages, 
that  there  were  worse  positions  than  that  of 
the  salaried  taster  to  some  rich  Cadiz  firm 
of  exporters.  He  received  from  four  to 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  his  retain- 
ing fee,  and  his  only  hardship  was  ab- 
stinence from  the  beloved  cigarette,  since 
it  was  thought  of  vital  consequenoe  that  the 
critic  should  be  not  only  a  Spaniard,  but 
one  who  had  ceased  to  Hunt  the  natural 
subtlety  of  his  gustatory  nerves  by  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

It  is  probable  that  real  Paseareie,  genuine 
Manzanilla,  and  even  Axaontillada  guiltless 
of  imposture,  may  still  be  bought  at  a  high 
price  from  exceptionally  high-minded  ven- 
dors. It  is  certain  that  at  a  lena  cost  a 
nutty  sherry  of  reasonable  qualitT  can 
yet  be  had.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  ajv^rage  wine  worch  five 
shillings  a  bottle,  or  thereabouts,  as  it 
mellows  in  cask  at  Cadiz,  can  be  sold  for 
three  shillings,  half  a  crown,  or  two  shil- 
lings, ia  London,  carriage,  duty,  gbiss, 
labour,  retail  profit,  advertising,  and  de- 
livery, all  included.  Yet  a  bevemge  of 
fiome  alcoholic    strength,   and  that   shall 
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look,  and  taste,  and  smell  somewhat  like 
^be  wine  it  professes  to  be,  is  in  request  at 
low  prices,  and  mnst  be  had,  somehow. 
Wherefore  the  alchemist  of  the  cellarage 
is  called  in  with  his  nnholy  arts,  with  his 
nmber  and  bnmt  sugar,  his  Cape,  and  his 
Mountain,  with  malt  brandy,  and  fiery 
potato  spirit,  and  fnsel-oil,  and  water  from 
the  rivers  Elbe  or  Thames,  according  to  the 
site  of  his  necromatic  operations,  and  hey, 
presto,  the  paying  pnblic  has  its  glass  re- 
plenished at  a  charge  less  than  that  of  the 
winegroweratthe  gate  of  his  vineyard.  Port, 
a  cordial  of  the  ntmost  valae,  ought  scarcely 
to  be  counted  in  the  list  of  natural  wines. 
Our  Lisbon  diplomatic  staff  write  word, 
now  and  then,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
port  contains  as  much  juice  of  elder-berries 
as  it  does  of  grapes,  and  the  information  is 
printed  at  the  national  expense,  but  it 
never  comprises  as  many  unattractive  de- 
tails of  the  process  of  manufieicture  as  may 
be  learned,  in  moments  of  confidence,  from 
any  retired  wine  merchant  who  has  rpent 
a  few  years  in  Portugal.  Still,  we  could 
ill  spare  port,  and  it  lends  itself  in  a  less 
degree  to  adulteration  than  does  its  cousin- 
german  sherry,  since,  if  too  much  tam- 
pered with,  it  is  apt  to  be  rendered  not 
merely  deleterious,  but  nauseous  into  the 
bargain.  Its  merits  in  some  cases  of  ill- 
ness are  indisputable ;  it  often  forms  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  parish  doctor  who  sees 
half  his  poor  patients  shivering  with  ague, 
and  Boards  of  Guardians  who  are  liberal  on 
this  score  find  that  their  open-handedness 
has  in  reality  proved  itself  a  wise  economy 
of  the  rates.  Comet  vintages,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  priceless  '20  port,  which  is  more 
often  met  with  in  fiction  than  in  fact,  and 
the  produce  of  other  years  only  a  little  less 
fjEonous,  are  merely  the  toys  of  rich  ama- 
teurs whose  numbers  death  thins  annually, 
but  whose  costly  whims  are  still  as  a  gold 
mine  to  those  eminent  dealers,  Messrs.  Bees- 
wing and  Sloe.  There  are  still  sold  a  few 
cases  of  that  "  loaded"  claret,  which  used 
to  be  made  expressly  for  the  English 
market,  but  a  butler  of  George  the 
Fourth's  reign  would  hardly  recognise  the 
genial  fluid  that  now  passes  under  that 
familiar  name. 

There  are  some  wines  which  very  few 
people  drink,  not  only  because  they  are 
scarce  and  dear,  but  because  they  have  a 
smack  that  is  not  to  the  general  taste. 
Lacrima  Christi  is  sipped  by  tftivellers  at 
Naples,  but  how  many  flasks  of  it  do 
British  cellars  contain  ?  The  white  wine 
of  Juran9on,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 


kings  of  Navarre,  and  always  loved  by 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  cannot  be 
bought.  Every  drop  is  bespoken,  yean 
before,  by  far-sighted  Legitimist  oonsiimers. 
It  is  hard,  even  at  Vienna  or  Presbnrg,  to 
buy  one  of  those  quaint  bottles,  of  white 
glass  and  bulbous  shape,  that  hold  an 
imperial  pint  of  imperial  Tokay.  It  is 
dearer,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  any  wine  in  the 
world.  It  is  almost  as  strong  as  French 
brandy,  almost  as  substantial  as  a  syrap^ 
and  is  in  fact  only  a  very  superior  raisin 
wine,  luscious  and  cloying.  But  it  is  a 
Porpherogenite,  bom  to  grandeur.  Those 
who  grow  the  grapes  are  princes,  whose 
Hungarian  territories  are  admimstered  by 
prefects  and  councils,  and  those  who  boj 
the  wonderful  wine  are  kings  and  kaisers, 
whose  august  demands  leave  only  a  hand- 
ful of  flasks  to  be  scrambled  for  by  tk 
outside  public.  So,  in  a  less  degree^  with 
Prince  Mettemich's  Cabinet  Johannisberg, 
monarch  of  Rhine  wines,  the  best  of  vhidi 
scorns  to  And  purchasers  not  commemo- 
rated in  the  courtly  Almanac  de  Gotb, 
but  pseudo  specimens  of  which,  at  aboii 
two  napoleons  a  bottle,  are  to  he  had  si 
Rhineland  hotels  and  Paris  restaurants^  in 
quantities  that  would  make  a  thonghtfol 
man  marvel  at  the  fertility  of  the  few  stonj 
acres  of  the  historical  vineyard.  Cob- 
stantia,  the  sweet  strong  wine  which  ^ 
Dutch  governor  of  the  Cape  named  after 
his  d^td  wife,  is  now,  like  Mahnsej, 
Madeira,  Frontignac,  Hermitage,  and  Rive- 
satte  Lunel,  chiefly  employed  to  gi^ 
flavour  to  other  wines,  and  the  Stein  vin@ 
need  to  be  as  tall  as  Jack's  enchanted 
beanstalk  in  the  nursery  tale,  if  the  pale 
juice  of  their  transparent  g^pes  fills  sU 
the  sturdy  bottles  which  bear  the  name  of 
that  celebrated  convent. 

Some  of  the  best  champagne  in  the 
world,  and  some  of  the  very  worst,  gets 
into  the  London  market.  The  old  classi- 
fication, by  which  the  highest  qnality  ^^ 
reserved  for  Russia,  the  second  for  I^ce, 
and  number  three  for  English  use,  is  lo^g 
since  obsolete.  It  may  more  truly  now  1» 
said  that  there  is  good  wine  for  those  wlio 
have  long  purses,  and  who  combine  with 
an  accurate  sense  of  taste  the  resolution 
not  to  buy  trash  hawked  under  the  forge*J 
brand  of  some  famous  maker.  Of  course 
Veuve  Clicquot,  Roederer,  and  the  rest,  are 
as  blameless  for  the  vile  turnip-juice,  sp^"^ 
Moselle,  and  decoction  of  rhubarb  that 
masquerade  under  their  weH-known  nam^ 
as  are  the  Farina  family  for  the  scented 
turpentine    that    does    duty   for  ean-ae- 
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cologne.  It  has  long  been  a  recognised 
troth  that  anything,  from  a  white  oonntry 
wine  at  six  sons  the  litre,  to  mere  sugar 
and  water,  will  pass  muster  as  champagne, 
and  that  silvery  necks,  rose-coloured  foil, 
or  seals  of  gold-specked  resin  gfoarding 
the  precious  store  within  the  bottles,  are 
natters  by  &r  more  important  than  the 
composition  of  the  contents.  There  mnst 
he  a  sparkling  effervescent  finid,  and  it  is 
hetter  not  to  inquire  over-curiously  into 
its  origin.  Champagne,  like  sherry,  illus- 
trates tiie  fact  that  demand  is  pretty  sure 
to  he  followed  by  its  faitbful  handmaid 
supply.  Just  as  higb  duties  evoke  the 
Bumggler,  so  does  a  cry  for  wine  of  a 
I  renowned  sort  at  a  cheap  rate  call  into 
I  actmty  the  fraudulent  concocter  of  sham 
vintages.  The  imps  of  the  cellar,  gnomes 
'  wlio  may  well  blush  for  the  dark  doings 
that  they  hide  under  ground,  are  especially 
busy  when  the  London  party-giving  season 
is  approaching.  At  a  ball  supper  in- 
genuous youth,  heated  with  dancing,  and 
thinkiDg  ten  times  more  of  bright  eyes  and 
fioft  speeches  than  of  probable  headache  on 
the  morrow,  will  swallow  anything.  So 
will  some  who  are  old  enough  to  be  Wiser, 
and  who  have  not  the  same  excuse  of  a 
brain  dizzy  with  waltzing  and  flirtation. 
Afler  all,  the  girls  and  boys  know  no 
better  than  to  imbibe  a  compound  of  goose- 
berry-juice and  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  who 
shall  excuse  the  householder  who,  under 
the  guise  of  hospitality,  thus  imperils  the 
constitutions  of  his  mature  guests !  No 
one  can  well  believe  that  Eastern  France 
can  famish,  carriage,  customs,  and  middle- 
man's profit  comprised,  wholesome  cham- 
pagne at  about  three  shillings  a  bottle. 
Any  landed  proprietor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bheims  and  Epemay  could  tell 
the  too  credulous  Briton  that  decent  wine, 
grown  within  a  league  or  two  of  his  own 
door,  costs  him  at  the  least  four  francs  by 
the  time  it  is  fit  to  drink,  and  when  bought 
from  the  grower  direct.  It  is  a  wine  that 
needs  care,  patience,  and  the  daintiest 
znanipulation,  and  must  be  fined,  and 
i^ked,  and  reoorked,  and  made  to  stand 
upon  its  head  like  an  acrobat,  and  be  hced- 
fnlly  mellowed  in  cool  vaults,  before  it  is 
ready  to  leap  forth,  beading  and  foaming, 
and  loosen  the  tongues  of  men. 

It  has  been  plausibly  said  that  a  good 
razor  is  an  accident,  and  much  the  same 
may  be  averred  as  regards  good  claret. 
The  higher  cms  —  tracing  their  well- 
authenticated  genealogy  to  Chateaux  Mar- 
gaux  and  Laffitte,  and  other  spots  dear  to 


the  Gascon  Bacchus — deserve  all  the  com- 
mendations which  their  delicate  perfume 
and  the  velvet  of  their  soft  touch,  as  they 
tickle  over  the  palate,  justly  elicit.  But  in 
the  instance,  of  wines  that  are  expensive 
but  not  genuine,  mere  vinous  charlatans 
xmder  borrowed  names,  the  bouquet,  the 
flavour,  the  very  softness  may  be  due  to 
the  cunning  of  the  chemist.  Coal-tar 
yields,  among  other  products,  a  light  oil 
that  ennobles  poor  and  thin  wine  mightily. 
The  essences  of  various  fruits  give  scents 
and  after-tastes  to  humble  vintages  that  it 
needs  practice  to  detect  and  account  for. 
A  dash  of  raspberry  vinegar,  a  little  water, 
some  beetroot  sugar,  and  a  modicum  of 
the  coarsest  alcohol,  so  disguise  a  light 
claret  that  its  foster-^ther,  the  vine-grower, 
would  not  know  it  if  he  sipped  it.  Some 
so-called  Bordeaux  is  no  true  Ghiscon,  but 
simply  the  thick  strong  wine  of  Aragon  or 
Boussillon,  watered  until  its  alcoholic 
standard  is  reduced  to  the  usual  level  of 
inferior  M^doc  gp:t)wths,  and  sophisticated 
with  sugar,  sliced  quinces,  and  logwood. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  good 
wine,  like  a  good  horse,  can  always  com- 
mand its  price.  It  is  quite  possible  for  an 
experienced  judge  of  vintages,  at  any  great 
seat  of  the  wine  trade,  to  pick  up  a  cask 
or  two,  here  and  there,  that  needs  but  a 
little  keeping  to  make  it  worth  double  the 
original  cost.  Wine,  in  a  wine-growing 
district,  is  the  cheapest  of  all  articles  of 
household  consumption.  The  poorest  day- 
labourer,  who  looks  on  coffee  as  a  luxury, 
and  whose  dinner  is  of  dry  bread  and  raw 
cloves  of  garlic,  can  yet  ^et  his  two  or 
three  daily  quarts  of  locsS.  grape-juice  at 
a  nominal  cost.  But  this  is  because  the 
worst  of  the  must  produces  a  fermented 
liquor,  that  can  neither  be  kept  nor  carried 
to  any  distance,  and  when  we  come  across 
wine  with  a  hi^h-sounding  name,  and  at 
prices  alluringly  low,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  but  as  a  daw  in  peacock's 
plumage,  and  has  no  sterling  right  to 
occupy  tlie  Best  Bins. 

A  SUMMER  I^OON. 

A  DELL  knee-deep  with  flower-iprinkled  mn. 
Grand,  stately  beeches,  on  whose  silvery  bark 
Deep-cut  are  loven'  names ;  tall  feathery  ferns. 
Wherein  the  rabbit  erouches—nodding  cups 
Of  myriad  harebells,  wealth  of  orohid-bloomi, 
lie  'neath  the  warm  slow  of  a  summer  noon. 
The  laay  sun- gold  flidkers  on  the  leaves, 
And  in  the  blackthorn-thicket,  Toiceless,  mate^ 
Couches  the  bladlLbird,  resting  until  eve, 
When  he  again  may  tunc  his  mellow  pipe. 

Nature  is  hushed,  and  her  siesta  takes. 
Ben?ath  the  ardent  sun-rays— all  is  still  I 
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The  wearied  waggoner — his  face  on  arm — 
Li«B  Blumberine  "n  the  hay-cart,  moments  brirf 
Of  swift  forgetfulnesB,  quit  k-soatabed  fmm  toil. 
And  doubly  sweet  the  theft.    Tiie  crickets  le&t 
Amid  the  ripening  wheat ;  the  grasshopper 
Haa  ceased  his  amorous  chirp ;  the  yery  reeds 
8c«roe  oare  to  bend  them  in  th^  river  breese, 
For  all  creation  seeks  a  bricf^  sweet  rest. 

Drowsily  in  the  passion-flowers  hum 

Brown- banded  bees,  and  on  the  unripe  peacb 

Marander-wasps  settle  in  pirate  swarme, 

Eager  for  i^aiider.  From  the  green  leavei  peep 

The  ripening  nectarines  and  apricots ; 

The  jargonelle  haogs  reddeniag  on  the  wall, 

And  the  6r8t  purple  hue  of  lusciousness 

Tinges  the  meJlowing  plwm ;  the  aoveieign  quince 

Is  burdened  with  her  treaaares ;  TeUowing  giobei 

Of  apples  bend  the  laden  orchard  boughs 

Low  to  the  rank,  tall  grais ;  rich  mulberries 

Colour  apace,  and  the  green  haasi-Diits 

Begin  to  change  to  rus«et,  bouoteoua  gifU 

Of  God-directed  nature  unto  man ! 


FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE   FORTY  -  FOITRTH    ("THE  TWO  FOURS"). 

Ih  1739,  when  war  was  proclaimed  with 
Spain,  two  regiments  of  marines  were 
raised,  and  one  of  them  was  numbered  the 
Forty- fourth.  In  1741,  during  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession,  seven  additional 
infantry  regiments  were  raised,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Fifty-fifth,  became  in  1748,  on 
the  Treaty  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  the  present 
Forty-fourth. 

The  Fifly-fifth,  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  during 
the  rebellion  of  '45,  when  the  Highlanders 
surprised  and  completely  routed  Sir  John 
Cope's  force,  cutting  down  four  hundred 
men  and  taking  twelyo  hundred  prisoners. 
The  facings  at  this  time  were  yellow,  and 
the  regimental  colour  yellow  silK. 

In  General  Braddock's  unfortunate 
march,  in  1755,  over  the  Alleghanies  to 
attack  Fort  du  Qnesne,  the  Forty-fourth 
joined,  Colonel  Halkett  in  vain  nrging 
his  brave  but  rash  general  to  use  Indian 
scouts,  and  to  beware  of  ambuscades.  With 
only  six  hundred  men,  Braddock  still 
pushed  on,  heedless  of  all  remonstrance, 
and  proudly  contemptuous  of  his  undis- 
ciplined enemies.  In  a  place  surrounded 
by  woods,  the  Americans  suddenly  opened 
fire,  and  at  the  first  discharge  only  twenty- 
two  men  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Forty-fourth,  under  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gage,  were  left  standing. 

In  1756,  Major- General  Abercromby 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Forty-fourth 
regiment,  and  in  1758  it  joined  in  the 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  when, 
by  great  rashness  in  not  waiting  for  our 
artillery,  we  lost  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  men.     The  regiment  helped  to  take 


Fort  Niagara  in  1749,  and  took  part  in 
several  engagements  that  led  to  the  final 
conquest  of  Canada.  It  was  engaged  a^ain 
in  the  American  war,  arriving  in  1775  to 
reinforce  the  Boston  troops  under  General 
Giige. 

We  find  the  fiank  companies  of  the  gal- 
lant regiment  next  distinguishing  them- 
selves, in  1794,  at  the  taking  of  Marti- 
nique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Gbtudaloupe ;  and  tbe 
regiment  itself  formed  part  <i  the  Dnke 
of  York's  army  in  Holla&d.  In  17y«l 
it  helped  in  the  second  capture  of  St 
Lucia,  and,  subsequently,  in  ^e  hansfiic: 
pursuit  of  the  runaway  slaves  and  CariU 
In  1800,  the  regiment  joined  Abercrombji 
army  at  Malta,  and  sailed  for  Egypt 

When  the  Forty-fourth  returned  to 
England  in  1801,  there  is  a  tradition  tk 
the  flank  companies  were  represented  by 
two  men  alone,  Sergeants  Mackrell  and 
Donaldson,  whp,  in  1814,  were  piomoied 
to  commissions,  and  subsequently  died  as 
lieutenants  in  the  regiment  In  WA  & 
second  battalion  was  added  to  the  Fortr- 
fourth. 

Colonel  Bumej,  who  served  as  a  wW- 
tern  at  the  capture  of  Malta  and  Frodda. 
affords  the  following  description  of  il^^ 
uniform  of  the  Forty-fourth,  on  his  join- 
ing it  in  1808.  The  officers  wore  krge 
cocked-bats,  leather  breeches,  and  loo? 
boots  above  iAxe  knees,  like  dragoons,  with 
powder  and  long  tails,  tiie  curl  of  which  vs.^ 
generally  formed  of  some  favourite  la^^ 
hair,  no  matter  what  the  cobur  might  k 
The  evening  dress  was  grey  doth  tigbts, 
with  Hessian  boots  and  tassels  in  front 
The  facings  of  the  coat  were  buttoned  hacL 
and  every  one  was  powdered  and  coirectlj 
dressed  before  sitting  down  to  dioDo:. 
For  duty,  ofiicers  aiS  men  wore  white 
doth  breeches,  black  cbth  leggings  or 
gaiters,  with  aix)ut  twenty-five  flat  silver 
buttons  to  each,  and  a  gorget,  showing  the 
officer  was  on  duty.  At  Malta,  as  in  oik: 
garrisons,  officers  for  duty  were  regularij 
examined,  that  their  buttons  and  sworoi 
were  quite  bright ;  if  not  they  were  tnmw 
back,  and  the  one  in  waiting  bronght  ib^ 
ward.  Members  of  court-mi^tial  were  sect 
back  by  the  president  if  they  had  not  their 
gorgets  on^  and  their  duty  dress  and  hi^' 
properly  powdered.  To  appear  out  of 
barracks  without  being  in  stric*  rep- 
mentals  and  swords,  was  never  dreanu  o>- 
The  poor  soldiers  ordered  for  doty  ^^ 
excused  the  adjutant's  drill,  as  thej  *o^* 
some  hours  to  make  themselves  up  to  p^^"^ 
muster  for  all  the  examinatioss  for  gn^' 
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TBoanting,  with  pomatma  (sometimes  a 
tallow  candle),  soap,  and  flour,  particu- 
larly the  men  of  flank  companies,  whose 
hair  was  turned  up  behind  as  stiff  as  a 
ramrod.  The  queues  were  doomed  by 
general  orders  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
dated  20th  of  July,  1808.  The  officers  wore 
flashes,  made  of  black  ribbon,  instead  of  a 
tail,  attached  to  the  collar  of  the  coat  be- 
hind, to  distinguish  them  as  flankers.  This 
costume  has  been  for  years  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  Forty- fourth 
embarked  for  the  Peninsular  war  in  1810, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  supplied  rein- 
forcements for  the  fort  at  Matagorda. 
The  Forty-fourth  then  sailed  for  Lisbon 
and  joined  the  army  at  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedres.  Thej  fought  at  Sabugal,  and  the 
light  companies  were  actively  engaged  at 
Faentes  d'Onoro,  where  Captain  Jessap 
commanded. 

At  the  siege  of  Badajoz  the  Forty-fourth, 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Honourable 
George  Carleton,  was  told  off  to  make  a 
false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  and  a  real 
assault  on  the  bastion  of  San  Vincent. 
After  breaking  down  the  palisading  and 
entering  a  ditch,  the  regiment  was  exposed 
to  such  a  murderous  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry,  that  no  ladder  could  possibly  be 
raised.  Lieutenant  John  Brooke  at  once 
sent  Lieutenant  Pierce  to  the  reserve,  and 
two  companies  were  sent  up  under  Captain 
John  Cleland  Guthrie,  who,  from  the 
glacis,  soon  silenced  the  guns  and  mus- 
ketry. The  ladders  were  then  raised,  and 
the  stormers  entered,  followed  by  the 
hngade,  and  the  colours  of  the  Forty- 
foarth  were  planted  on  the  bastion.  A 
l>ugler  of  the  Forty-fourth  sounding  tbe 
Jidvance,  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  news,  exclaimed,  "There's 
an  English  bugle  in  the  tower!"  The 
Forty- fourth,  on  this  occasion,  lost  two 
lieutenants,  two  sergeants,  thirty -eight 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred men  wounded.  Of  the  light  com- 
pany alone  above  thirty  men  perished. 
^ext  morning  Lieutenant'  Unthank  was 
found  in  an  embrasure  dying.  The  chap- 
lain of  the  division  came  up  just  in  time 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  him  as  he 
rested  on  Lieutenant  Pierce's  knee.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Carleton  had  his  jaw  broken 
hy  a  bullet,  and  Captain  Jervoise  died  of  his 
bounds.  The  word  "  Badajoz  "  on  the 
regimental  colours  commemorates  these 
services  of  the  Forty-fourth. 

At   Salamanca   the   Forty-fourth   were 


chosen  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and 
they  took  the  eagle  of  the  Sixty- second 
regiment.  The  French  officer  was  just 
secreting  the  eagle  under  his  grey  great- 
coat, when  Lieutenant  Pierce  maide  at  him, 
assisted  by  several  private  soldiers  of  the 
Forty-fourth.  A  French  soldier  driving  at 
Lieutenant  Pierce  with  his  fixed  bayonet, 
was  shot  dead  by  Private  Bill  Murray,  and 
Pierce  divided  twenty  dollars  among  his 
four  assistants.  The  Forty-fourth  also 
took  a  French  drum,  which  was  kept  as  a 
trophy  till  the  regiment  embarked  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  1848.  Ensign  Standley 
was  killed,  carrying  one  of  the  colours  of 
the  Forty-fourih.  The  regiment  lost  in 
this  victory.  Captain  Berwick,  Ensign 
Standley,  said  four  rank  and  file,  while 
twenty- two  men  were  wounded. 

In  1812,  Wellington  finding  the  second 
battalion  of  the  Fortj-fourth  so  reduced  in 
numbers,  formed  it  into  four  companies. 
The  remaining  six  companies  returned  to 
England.  They  had  earned  in  Spain  the 
title  of  "The  Little  Fighting  Fours," 
being  small  men  and  fond  of  blows. 

In  1814,  the  second  battalion,  sent  to 
Belgium  in  1813,  joined  in  the  unfortunate 
attack  on  the  strong  fortress  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  The  Forty-foui'th  lost  above 
forty  men  in  this  -catastrophe.  A  soldier 
of  the  Forty  -  fourth,  named  M*Cullup, 
who  had  received  nine  hundred  lashes 
within  nine  weeks,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  assault  was  a  prisoner,  begged  to  be 
released,  saying  he  had  never  been  out  of 
fire  when  the  regiment  had  been  engaged 
since  his  joining,  and  although  he  knew  he 
was  a  bad  soldier  in  quarters,  yet  he  was  a 
good  one  in  the  field.  The  man  had  his 
wish,  and  being  an  excellent  shot,  managed 
to  kill  the  first  nine  sentries  that  were 
met  with ;  he  was  killed,  however,  during 
the  night. 

At  Waterloo  the  Forty-fourth  (with 
Pack's  brigade)  performed  one  of  the 
bravest  fedts  ever  executed  by  British 
soldiers ;  being  suddenly  assailed  by  lancers 
in  rear  when  already  engaged  in  front,  and 
having  no  time  to  form  square,  they  ac- 
tually received  the  cavalry  in  line  and  de- 
feated it,  as  Alison  proudly  records,  by  one 
single  well-directed  volley  of  the  rear  ranks, 
who  faced  about  for  that  purpose.  Lieu  • 
tenant-Colonel  Hamerton  knew  his  men 
well,  or  he  would  hardly  have  risked  such 
a  desperate  measure.  A  French  lancer, 
says  Mr.  T.  Carter,  gallantly  charged  at 
the  colours,  and  severely  wounded  Ensign 
Christie,  who  carried  one  of  them,  by  a 
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tlimst  of  his  lance,  which,  entering  the  left 
eye,  penetrated  to  the  lower  jaw.  The 
Frenchman  then  endeavonred  to  seize  the 
standard ;  bnt  the  brave  Christie,  notwith- 
standing the  agony  of  his  wonnd,  with  a 
Sresence  of  mind  almost  unequalled,  flung 
imself  upon  the  flag,  not  to  save  himself, 
but  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  regiment. 
As  the  colour  fluttered  in  its  &11,  the 
Frenchman  tore  off  a  portion  of  the  silk 
with  the  point  of  his  lance;  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  bear  the  fragments  beyond  the 
ranks.  Both  shot  and  bayoneted  by  the 
nearest  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Forty-foni-th, 
he  was  borne  to  the  earth,  paying  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  for  his  display  of  un- 
availing bravery. 

Captain  Bumey  of  the  Forty-fourth,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  battle,  says,  '*The 
French  were  in  Kne,  with  skirmishers  in  the 
fields  of  rye,  which  was  about  five  feet  high. 
We  advanced  with  the  light  company  ex- 
tended, but  finding  that  the  French  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  us,  and  picking  off 
many.  Colonel  Hamerton  called  them  in, 
and  file-firing  commenced  from  each  com- 
pany, to  clear  the  rye  as  we  advanced.  After 
seveial  movements  the  Forty-fourth  were 
detached  at  double  quick  to  a  risifig  ground, 
where  we  found  the  French  cavalry  had 
driven  our  artillerymen  from  their  guns,  and 
had  taken  possession  o^  but  could  not 
move  them,  as  the  horses  were  gone ;  many 
of  our  artillerymen  were  sheltered  under 
the  guns.  We  were  in  quarter-distance 
column,  and  soon  put  our  men  in  charge 
of  their  guns  again.  A  German  regiment 
then  came  up,  and  the  Forty-fourth  re- 
joined their  brigade.  Soon  afterwards  the 
division  was  in  line  on  the  plain ;  the  roar 
of  artillery  was  awful.  The  French  cavalry 
repeatedly  charged,  and  we  formed  squares ; 
on  the  third  occasion  I  was  wounded." 
Captain  Bumey  was  then  carried  to  the 
rear,  wounded  in  the  head  and  leg.  A 
bullet  was  soon  after  extracted  from  his 
head,  without  which  operation  the  doctors 
agreed  he  would  have  died  mad. 

A  repeater  watch  was  taken  on  the  18th 
at  Waterloo,  by  Ensign  Donlevie,  of  the 
Forty- fourth.  When  the  regiment  had 
reformed  line  from  square,  a  French  ca- 
valry officer  found  himself  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  his  squadron,  and  hemmed  in 
between  two  lines  of  our  troops.  Where- 
upon he  threw  off  his  helmet,  disguised  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  and,  being  splendidly 
mounted,  charged  the  rear  centre  of  the 
Forty-fourth  (first  line),  making  a  great 
grasp  at  the  colours.    The  sergeants  called 


out,  "  Here  is  a  staff  officer,  open  out;"  on 
this,  Ensign  Dunlevie — who  held  one  of 
the  colours  (and  which  the  French  officer 
made  a  snap  at  as  he  rode  through) — 
stabbed  the  horse  in  the  stomach;  the 
am'mal  staggered  and  fell  about  twenty 
yards  in  front.  Dunlevie  and  two  soldiers 
hastened  on,  and  the  Frenchman  was  bayo- 
neted whilst  disengaging  himself,  pistol 
in  hand,   from    his  saddle.      His   watch 


and  gold  chain  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  purchased  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bumey  for  thirty  napoleons.  En- 
sign Danlevie  subsequently  took  this  re- 
peater to  a  watclunaker  in  the  Palus 
Royal,  who  recognised  it,  and  at  onoe 
claimed  it  and  lodced  it  up,  only  half  the 
purchase  money  having  been  paid.  There 
Doing  an  order  from  uie  duke  not  to  dis- 
pute with*  Frenchmen,  Dunlevie  quietly 
asked  the  man  to  let  him  compare  the 
watch  with  his  time,  and  on  gaining  pos- 
session of  it  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  with 
a  polite  **  Bon  jour,"  walked  awav.  On  the 
16th  of  June  the  Forty-fourth  had  foor- 
teen  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Tomkins  and  £nsign 
Cooke  were  killed.  The  second  battalion 
was  disbanded  soon  after  Waterloo. 

In  1825,  the  Forty-fourth  had  an  active 
share  in   the  Burmese    war.      In    1B41, 
shortly  before  the   breaking  out  of    the 
Afghan  war,  the  regimental  strengrth  con- 
sisted of   twenty- five  officers,   thir^-five 
sergeants,    fourteen    drummers,   and    six 
hundred  and    thirty-five    rank    and   file, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  destined  to  perish 
in  the  ravines  of  Afghanistan.      On  the 
2nd  of  November,  1841,  the  storm  broke 
out  at  Cabul,  and  our  political  agent.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  his  brother,  and  Lien- 
tenant  Broadfoot,  perished  in  their  burn- 
ing house.     In  a  repulsed  attack  on  the 
Rika    Bashee    Fort,    Lieutenant -Colonel 
Mackrell  was  sabred,  and  Captain  M'Crea, 
of  the  Forty- fourth,  cut  to  pieces.  The  trea- 
cherous assassination  of  the  British  envoy, 
Sir  William   Maennghten,  was   followed, 
on   the    5th  of    February,    1842,   by  the 
retreat  from  Cabul  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  English  soldiers,  with  about  three 
times   that    number   of    camp   followers, 
women,  and  children.     Heavy  snow  had 
fallen,    and    the    Afghans    were    in    full 
pursuit.     At  the  Little  Cabul  Pass   con- 
fusion, slaughter,  and  plunder  began.    The 
Sepoys  were  so  benun\bed  with  cold  that 
the  Afghans  wrested  their  firelocks  from 
them     in     many    instances     without    re- 
sistance.    Whenever  a  European   fell  the 
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monntaineers  chopped  him  tip  with  their  ' 
large  knives,  as  if  he  had  hecn  a  dead 
siieep.  Once  the  Forty-fourth  charged, 
and  drove  the  Afghans  gallantly  back, 
bujonefcing  many,  but  the  relentless  pur- 
suit still  continued.  The  road  was  strewn 
with  dead.  At  the  Tezeen  Pass  there 
was  more  fighting,  but  Brigadier-General 
Sholton  halted  the  Forty-fourth,  and ! 
averted  immediate  destruction.  Here  fell 
Major  Scott,  Captain  Leighton,  and  Lieu- 
t€Lant  White  of  the.  Forty- fourth.  At  bar- 
riers thrown  up  near  Jugdulluck,  many  of 
the  Forty-fourth  were  killed.  The  officers 
slain  here  and  in  the  pass  were  Lieute- 
nants William  Henry  Dodgin  and  Francis 
Montressor  Wade,  Paymaster  Thomas 
Bourke,  Quarter-master  Richard  R.  Hala- 
kn,  and  Surgeon  John  Harcourt. 

Paymaster  Bourke,  says  Mr.  Carter, 
Bad  been  nearly  forty  years  in  the  service, 
which  he  entered  as  paymaster  in  1804. 
He  had  joined  the  Forty-fourth  in  1823, 
and  served  with  the  regiment  in  Arracan. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  avenging  army 
reoog^nised  the  remains  of  the  poor  old 
mai],  from  there  being  a  small  portion  of 
his  silvery  grey  hair  still  adhering  to  the 
skull.  Many  valuable  papers  were  lost 
with  his  effects;  the  fands  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  were  unusually  flourishing, 
were  in  his  hands,  and  some  of  them  were 
altogether  lost.  What  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  dirty  paper  was  picked  up  in  the 
Tezeen  valley,  and  proved  to  be  an  order 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  belonging  to 
the  officers'  mess-fund.  The  amount  was 
recovered  by  the  regiment. 

Qaarter-master  Halahan  had  been  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Eightieth  regiment,  but  was 
placed  on  half -pay  on  the  reduction  of  the 
army  in  J  817.  He  was  appointed  quarter- 
master of  the  Forty-fourth  in  1822,  and 
served  with  the  regiment  in  Arracan.  He 
was  of  great  strength,  and  was  known  to 
be  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  regi- 
ment. He  carried  a  musket  from  Cabul, 
and  fought  with  the  ranks,  killing  many 
of  the  enemy.  He  fell  while  crossing  the 
barrier  in  the  Jugdulluck  Pass,  and  had 
been  wounded  at  Cabul,  at  the  Commis- 
sariat Fort. 

Lieutenant  Dodgin  had  lost  a  leg  near 
Peshawur,  when  on  the  march  to  Cabul, 
in  the  following  unlucky  manner.  He  was 
at  tiffin  in  his  tent  with  Quarter-master 
Halahan,  when  a  cry  was  raised  in  the 
camp  of  "  a  man  running  a  muck." 
IJodgin  stepped  out  to  see,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  Syce  he  had  discharged  that 


morning,  who  was  making  straight  for  the 
tent,  brandishing  a  sword  as  sharp  as  a 
razor.  Dodgin  called  to  Halahan,  who 
came  out  with  a  thick  stick  and  felled  the 
man  lifeless  with  a  single  blow ;  but  not  in 
time,  however,  to  aid  poor  Dodgin,  who, 
in  attempting  to  step  out  of  the  fellow's 
way,  stumbled  over  a  tent  rope,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  so  severe  a  wound  as  to 
occasion  amputation  of  the  leg.  He  was 
also  killed  at  the  barrier  in  the  Jugdulluck 
^rass 

"  Shortly  after  daylight  on  the  13th  of 
January,"  says  the  regimental  biographer, 
**  the  exhausted  survivors  found  their  pro- 
gress arrested  by  a  numerous  body  of 
horse  and  foot,  in  a  strong  position  across 
the  road,  whereupon  they  ascended  a 
height  on  their  left  hand,  and,  reaching 
the  top,  waved  a  handkerchief;  some  of 
the  Afghans  then  came  to  them,  and 
agreed  that  Major  Griffiths  (Thirty-se- 
venth Native  Infiuitry)  should  proceed  to 
the  Chief  of  Gundamuck  to  make  terms; 
whilst  he  was  gone,  a  few  of  them  gave  the 
men  some  bread,  and  possibly  gaining  con- 
fidence &om  this,  the  enemy  yielded  to 
their  usual  propensity  to  plunder,  and  en- 
deavoured to  snatch  the  arms  out  of  the 
soldiers'  hands,  when  an  officer  exclaim- 
ing, 'Here  is  treachery!'  words  came  to 
blows.  The  Afghans  were  instantly  driven 
down  the  hill;  firing  was  then  recommenced 
and  continued  for  nearly  two  hours,  during 
which  these  heroicfewkept  the  enemy  at  bay, 
till  their  numbers  being  reduced  to  about 
twenty,  and  their  ammunition  expended, 
the  Afghans  rushed  in  suddenly  with  their 
knives.  An  awful  scene  ensued,  and  ended 
in  the  massacre  of  all  except  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Alexander  Souter,  Lance  -  Ser- 
geant Alexander  Fair,  six  soldiers  of  the 
Forty-fourth,  three  artillerymen,  and  Major 
Griffiths,  Thirty-seventh  Native  Infantry, 
whose  lives  the  Afghans,  with  unwonted 
humanity,  spared.  Li  this  last  struggle 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Collins,  Arthur  Hogg, 
Edward  Sandford  Cumberland,  Samuel 
Swinton,  and  Doctor  William  Primrose, 
assistant^urgeon,  all  of  the  ill-fated  Forty- 
fourth,  were  killed." 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  two  officers 
killed  at  Cabul  and  in  the  retreat,  twenty- 
two  belonged  to  the  Forty- fourth.  Of  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four  men  of  the  Forty- 
fourth,  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  perished, 
nine  were  prisoners,  seventeen  survived 
the  last  brave  stand  at  Gundamuck,  and 
of  these  fourteen  died  in  captivity. 

In   one  of  the   last   fights  Lieutenant 
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Senter,  seeing  the  peril,  tore  the  regimental 
colcmra  from  the  staff,  and  wrapped  them 
romd  his  body.  The  Queen's  colour  Lieu- 
tenant Gnmbcrland  handed  to  Colour- Ser- 
geant Patrick  Carey,  who  wrapped  it 
ro>Bnd  him ;  but  Carey  was  killed,  and  the 
colour  neyer  seen  again.  The  first  colour 
was  more  hicky.  Lieutenant  Souter,  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  from  his  captivity 
near  Sughman,  in  the  hills,  not  many 
miles  from  Jellalabad,  thus  wrote:  "  In 
the  conflict  my  posteen  flew  open  and 
exposed  the  colour.  They  thought  I  was 
some  great  man,  locking  so  flash.  I  was 
seized  by  two  fellows  (after  my  sword 
had  dropped  from  my  hand  by  a  severe 
cut  in  the  shoulder,  and  my  pistok  had 
missed  fire) ;  they  hurried  me  to  a  dis- 
tance, took  my  dotiies  from  off  me  except 
my  trousers  aad  cap,  led  me  away  to  a 
ydkge  by  command  of  some  horsemen 
that  wa!«  on  the  road,  and  I  was  made 
oTer  to  the  head  maa  of  the  village,  who 
treated  me  well,  and  had  my  wound 
attended  to.  Here  I  remained  a  month, 
seeing  oocaaonally  a  couple  of  men  of  my 
regimoat  who  were  detained  in  an  adjoin- 
ing village.  At  the  end  of  a  month  I  was 
handed  over  to  Akbar  Khan,  and  joined 
the  ladies  and  the  other  officers  at 
Sughman.  I  lost  everything  I  possessed. 
....  My  wcmnd,  which  is  £rom  my  right 
shoukLer  a  long  way  down  my  blade-bone, 
is  an  ugly  one,  but  it  is  quite  healed.  The 
cut  was  made  throi^h  a  sheepskin  posteen, 
uud^r  which  the  colour  was  concealed, 
lying  over  my  right  shoulder,  that  thick 
Pet^ham  coat  I  used  to  wear  at  Kurnaul, 
a  flannel  and  shirt.  I  then  threw  my  pistol 
upon  the  ground,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
be  butcheiiMl.  The  man  I  tried  to  shoot 
seised  me,  assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  and 
dragged  me  down  the  hill ;  then  took  my 
clones,  the  colour,  and  my  money.  I  was 
eventuallv  walked  off  to  a  village  two  miles 
away.  This  same  man  and  his  son-in-law, 
whiwe  names  are  Meer  Jaim,  came  after- 
wards to  the  village  where  1  was,  with  my 
tolesoope,  to  get  me  to  show  them  bow  to 
ustfit.  Afterwards  the  son*in-law  and  I 
became  thick;  he  brought  me  back  the 
colour  (though  divested  of  the  tpbssels  and 
most  of  the  tinsel),  to  my  ag^reeable  sur- 
prise.'* 

Both  the  colours  had  for  some  years 
heen  mere  bundles  of  ribbons,  and  the 
colour  thus  saved  was  eventually  placed  in 
the  church  of  Alverstoke,  Hants.  Colonel 
Shelton  was  killed  in  1845,  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  the  square  of  Richmond  Bar- 
racks, Dublin. 


In   1854,   when  the    Forty-fourth  em- 
barked at  Vama  for   the   Crimean  war, 
the  regiment's  strength  was  thirty  officers 
and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  of 
all  ranks.     After  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
Doctor  James  Thomas,  of  the  Forty-fourth, 
and  Private  Magrath,   a  soldier  servant, 
for  four  or  five  days  volunteered  to  remain 
behind,  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  seven 
hundred  wounded  Russians ;  subsequently 
the  doctor  took  three  hundred  and  fortj 
of  them  to  Odessa,  and  died  on  his  return 
to  Balaklava,  of  cholera,  a  victim  to  his 
generous  exertions.    The  Forty-fourth  par- 
ticularly distinguished  itself  in  the  attack 
on  and  occupation  of  the  cemetery  at  the 
head  of   the  Dockyard   Creek,    the  day 
Pelissier  was    repulsed  at  the  Malakoff. 
Our  men  had  the  dangerous  task  of  pnll- 
ing  down  barricades  of  stone  walls  while 
under  fire.      The  Forty-fourth   swarmed 
into  the  advanced  houses,  and  kept  up  a 
continuous  fire  on  the  embrasures  at  the 
head  of  the  creek.      The  brigade  was  alto- 
gether eighteen  hours  under  fire,  and  got, 
for  the  first  time,  actually  into  the  town  of 
Sebastopol,  although  exposed  to  a  plunging 
fire  from  the  Redan  and  Barrack  batteries. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  man  were  the 
total  casualties  of  the  day.     Colonel  the 
Honourable  Augustus  Spencer,  who  com- 
manded the  Forty-fourth,  was  wounded, 
and     Lieutenant  -  Colonel    ^tareley   snc- 
ceeded  to  the  c(»nmand.     Altogether  the 
Forty-fourth  lost  in  killed  and  wounded, 
one  hundred  and   thirty-three   men.     Of 
six   captains  who  went  into   action,  fonr 
(Fenwick,  Agar,  Mansfield,  and  Caulfield) 
were  killed.      Colonel  Spencer  and  Lien- 
tenants    Logan,    Haworth,    and   Hoskins 
were  wounded.     The  Victoria  Cross  was 
afterwards    given    to    Sergeant    William 
M*Whiney.     The  Gazette  of  the  day  says 
M*Whiney  "  Volunteered  as  sharp-shooter 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  was  in  'charge  of  the  party 
of  the  Forty-fourth ;  was  always  vigilant 
and  active,  and  signalised  himself  on  the 
26th  of  October,   1854,  when  one  of  bis 
party.  Private  John  Keane,  Forty-fonrth 
regiment,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
Woronzoff  road,  at  the  time   the  sharp- 
shooters were  repulsed  from  the  quarries 
by     overwhelming     numbers.      Sergeant 
M^Wbiney,  on  his  return,  took  the  wounded 
man  on  his  back  and  brought  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.      This  was  under  a  very 
heavy  fire.      He  was  also  the  means  of 
saving  the  life  of  Corporal  John  Courtenay. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  sharp-shooters,  a»d 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  on  iheoih 
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of  December,  1854.  Sergeant  M*Whii3ey 
bronght  him  from  imder  fire,  and  dug  up 
a  slight  cover  with  his  bayonet,  where  the 
two  remained  until  dark,  wben  thej 
retired.  Sergeant  M*Whiney  volnnteered 
for  the  advanced  gttard  of  Major-€l«neral 
Eyre's  brigade  in  the  cemetery,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1855,  and  was  never  absent 
fipom  dnty  during  the  war." 

In  1860,  the  Forty-fourth  sailed  for 
China,  the  emperor  having  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  the  regiment  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pehtang  river,  and  advanced  to 
attack  the  Tartaor  poets  at  the  Sin-ho  en- 
trenchments. The  roads  were  so  bad  that 
,  it  cost  the  troNops  two  hours*  hard  laboirr  to 
n  maich  two  miles.  The  tremendous  Arm- 
||  stitffig  guns,  then  first  used  in  actual  war- 
<j  fare,  astonished  the  Tartar  horsemen,  who 
||  nemtheless  streamed  out  and  enveloped  Sir 
I  Kobert  Napier's  force,  who  was  taking  the 
I  position  in  flank.  The  Tartars  were  soon 
I  put  to  flight,  but  again  broke  out  in  swarms, 
&nd  threatened  th«  artillery.  They  were 
driven  oflP  by  four  companies  of  the  Forty- 
fonrtii,  who  whe^ed  up  and  fired  volleys. 
I  The  rear  guard  also  received  and  repulsed 
a  charge  of  Tartar  cavalry.  After  taking 
Tangken,  Sir  James  Hope  Grant  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  North  Taku  Forts, 
near  ^  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  On  the 
21st  of  August,  a  storming  party  was 
chosen  from  ihe  Forty-fourth,  to  be  led 
by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Patrick  William 
Macmahon,  a  wing  of  the  Sixty-seventh, 
and  some  marines,  who  carried  a  pontoon 
bridge  for  crossing  the  wet  ditches.  The 
Diagazines  in  both  forts  having  exploded, 
&  breach  was  commenced  njear  the  gato, 
and  a  portion  of  the  storming  party  ad- 
vanced to  within  thirty  yards  and  opened 
a  musketry  fire,  which  the  Chinese  returned 
^ith  interest.  The  resistanoo  was  so 
^gorous  that  the  French,  having  crossed 
the  wet  ditches,  were  unable  to  escalade 
the  walls.  Nor  could  the  sappers  succeed 
in  laying  the  pontoon  bridge,  thirteen  of 
the  men  being  knocked  down  in  succession, 
and  one  of  the  pontoons  destroyed.  More- 
over the  troops  had  to  wade  through  deep 
mud,  swim  three  wet  ditches,  and  clamber 
over  two  belts  of  pointed  bamboo  stakes. 
At  this  crisis  Napier  ordered  up  two 
howitzers  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  gate, 
and  soon  created  a  breach  sufficient  for  one 
man  to  enter.  In  like  terriers  the  stormers 
^ent  in  single  file;  Lieutenant  Robert 
Montressor  Rogers  of  the  B  company,  then 
Private  John  Macdougall  of  the  Forty- 
fonrth,  and  Lieutenant  Lenon  of  the  Sixty- 


seventh  were  the  first  Englishmen  insidethe^ 
walls  of  the  North  Taku  Forts;  they  climbed 
up  the  embrasure  by  sticking  bayonets  in 
the  wall,  and  so  earned  the  Victoria  Cross, 
which  was  also  conferred  on  Lieutenant 
Burslem,  Ensign  Chaplin,  and  Private  Lane 
of  the  Sixty-seventh.  The  Chinese,  driven 
baek  foot  by  foot,  were  at  last  burled 
through  the  opposite  embrasures  into  the 
muddy  ditches.  About  an  hour  after  aU 
the  forts  hoisted  flags  of  truce,  yet  still 
defied  the  allies.  Eventually  the  alHed  in- 
fistntry,  pushing  on  to  the  outer  North  Fort^ 
acaled  the  wafisy  and  made  prisoners  the 
g^arrison  of  two  thousand  men.  Towards 
evening  the  Chinese  evacuated  the  South 
Forts.  The  loss  was  severe.  The  Forty- 
fourth  had  Captain  Ingham  and  Lien- 
tenant  Rogers  severely  hurt,  fourteen  men 
killed,  and  one  drummer  and  forty-five 
men  wounded.  Captain  Gregory  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  Taku  Forte  after  those 
who  obtained  the  Yictoria  Croee ;  Brigadier 
Reeves,  who  oommandod  the  troops  for 
the  assault,  was  severely  wounded  in  five 
plaoes.  The  words  "Taku  Forts"  are 
now  bmme  on  the  colours  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  regiment. 

NO   ALTERNATIVK 

BT  THB  AVTHOa  OF  "DBR»  DOKKI,*'  te. 

OHAFTSK  V.   BT  THE  LKSTH. 

Thb  excitement,  in  which  thero  had  been 
a  strong  element  of  bitter  sorrowful  dis- 
appointment for  Harty,  was  over.  She 
realised  that  it  was  over  the  instant  she 
awoke  the  morning  after  the  party. 
Realised  it  with  a  pang  in  spite  of  that 
aforesaid  element  of  bitter  disappointment. 
At  any  rate,  it  had  been  a  real  genuine 
excitement,  and  anything  was  better  than 
this  dead  dull  level  of  monotony  on  whieh 
she  was  condemned  to  dweU. 

The  repulse  of  her  hand,  the  rejection 
of  the  olive-branoh  by  Claude  Powers,  had 
been  very  cruel,  pitifully  hard  to  bear,  but 
it  had  acted  as  a  stimulajit  for  the  tin:.?, 
and  foroed  her  into  the  display  of  an  eager 
vivacity  that  deceived  herself  even.  Catch-' 
ing  sight  of  her  own  &ce  in  the  glass,  she 
felt  a  momentary  surprise  at  seeing  the 
fiice  of  a  happy  girl,  a  momentary  convic- 
tion that  the  happiness  was  a  reality.  But 
the  excitement  was  over  now,  and  she  knew 
that  the  happiness  had  been  a  sham,  and 
that  memory  and  feeling  woald  combine  to 
give  her  plenty  of  pain  and  sorrow,  plenty 
of  monotonous  hopelessness  in  the  future. 

The  first  result  of  the  reaction  from  the 
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overwrought  condition  of  the  previoas  day 
was  that  her  nerves  were  thoroughly  nn- 
stmng.  She  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
qnittiug  the  sanctuary  of  her  bed,  and 
going  down  to  bear  her  share  of  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  Everything  would 
be  harder  to  do  and  to  bear  during  the 
coming  hours,  she  felt  sure,  than  they  had 
ever  seemed.  The  tension  of  her  nerves 
was  such  that  the  mere  sound  of  her  step- 
father's voice,  raised  in  its  ordinary  house- 
hold tone  of  fretful  fault-finding,  made  her 
shiver  back  from  the  door,  with  a  feeling 
that  she  was  in  some  measure  to  blame 
about  something  unknown  with  which  the 
atmosphere  was  highly  charged.  Notes  of 
domestic  discord  sounding  from  the  kitchen 
made  her  wince.  All  her  fearlessness,  all 
her  bright  elasticity  was  gone,  and  she 
had  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Devenish  would 
achieve  a  series  of  easy  victories  over  her 
this  day,  and  crush  her  spirit  in  the  dust. 

She  had  never  before  faltered  away  from 
facing  the  personal  disagreeables  of  their 
poverty-stricken  state.  But  it  made  her 
shiver  like  an  aspen,  when  this  morning 
she  had  to  take  her  coffee  to  the  music  of 
a  lamentation  Mr.  Devenish  was  pouring 
out  with  fretful  fluency,  as  to  the  exorbitant 
amount  of  meat  which  must  be  consumed 
in  that  household  judging  from  the  but- 
cher's-book.  It  was  a  favourite  and  fre- 
quent pastime  of  his,  this  of  bemoaning  the 
bills  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  It  always 
depressed  his  wife  and  Mabel  to  the  degree 
which  he  deemed  a  fitting  tribute  of  sym- 
pathy to  his  own  despondency.  But  Harty 
generally  contested  tne  question  with  him 
if  she  took  any  verbal  notice  of  it;  con- 
tested the  question  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense bordering  on  wasteful  extravagance, 
and  proved  with  perspicuity  and  zeal  that, 
owing  to  her  mother's  skill  in  housekeep- 
ing, they  subsisted  on  the  minimum  allow- 
ance of  absolutely  essential  viands. 

But  in  the  present  exceptional  state  of 
her  nerves,  the  sound  of  the  odiously 
familiar  words,  "books,  and  bills,  and 
money,"  broke  her  down.  A  future  had 
spread  out  before  her  once  in  which  these 
things  would  have  had  no  power  to  distress 
her,  and  ttiat  future  had  been  marred  by 
the  querulous,  complaining  man  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  The  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  in  a  sudden  rush  of  self-pity, 
and  her  infinitely  distressed  mother  saw  by 
the  quivering  of  her  lips  that  there  would 
be  a  convulsive  breakdown  presently. 

"  And  if  I  say  a  word  to  my  poor  child, 
Edward  will  fancy  that  I  am  reflecting  on 
him  ;  he  is  so  sensitive,  poor  fellow  !" 


The  man  whose  tender  sensitiveness  , 
would  have  been  outraged  by  the  mother  , 
showing  sympathy  for  her  dangliter,  ' 
marked  that  daughter's  agitation  presently,  > 
and  resented  it.  | 

"  I  see  that,  in  addition  to  everything 
else  which  I  have  to  bear,  I  am  treated  to 
a  lachrymose  exhibition  of  temper  if  1 
make  an  attempt  to  check,  or  even  presume 
to  point  out  that  there  is  lavish  expen- 
diture going  on  in  this  ill-regulated  family. 
Where  the  money  goes  I  can't  teU;  my 
habits  are  inexpensive  enough. I  am  sure. 
However,  there'll  be  an  end  to  it  some  day." 

"  Thank  Heaven  there  will  be  an  end  to 
it  some  day,"  broken-down  Harty  sobbed 
out ;  but»  as  Mrs.  Devenish  and  Mabel  felt, 
there  was  no  ring  of  defiance  in  the  words 
such  as  would  have  portended  a  speedy 
rebound  from  this  despair.  She  was  over- 
thrown, and  her  tone  told  in  its  plaintive 
wail  that  she  was  only  helplessly  anxious 
that  the  end  should  come. 

The  head  of  the  house  would  not  have 
missed  such  a  golden  opportunity  of  forging 
fresh  fetters  for  his  wife  for  the  world. 
So  now  he  rose  up,  fractiousness  (and  how 
powerful  that  same  fractiousness  in  a  nm 
is  in  quelling  the  hearts  and  spirits  and 
happiness  of  the  wretched  women  who 
dwell  with  him,  none  can  tell  but  those 
who  have  watched  its  force  increasing) 
stamped  on  every  lineament,  expressed  in 
every  limb  and  gesture,  pervading  the 
whole  man  in  a  soul-sickening  way. 

"  I  am  going  to  sit  in  the  garden,  my 
dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife ;  "  it's  very  odd 
that  I  can't  have  a  chair  kept  out  there, 
with  a  couple  of  lazy  servants  in  the  house, 
to  say  nothing  of  —  however,  it  doesn't 
matter,  I'm  accustomed  to  it;  and  yon 
must  speak  to  the  servants  about  the  row 
they  make,  I  will  not  submit  to  that  any 
longer;  like  a  pot-house,  screams  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  kitchen  directly  my  hack  is 
turned ;  they're  a  couple  of  wasteful,  idle, 
extravagant,  giddy  women,  and  will  take 
us  to  the  workhouse  at  a  quicker  pace  than 
we  should  go  without  them." 

Having  said  which,  and  being  anxious 
to  read  his  newspaper,  Mrs.  Devenish  s 
lord  and  master  betook  himself  to  the 
garden,  followed  by  Mabel  with  all  the 
cushions  and  cloaks  she  thought  he  miglit 
possibly  want. 

And  Hai-ty  sat  there  still,  twisted  round 
on  her  chair,  with  her  head  reclining  on 
the  back  of  it.  Doing  what  she  hated 
herself  for  doing,  crying  simply,  in  a  drear 
kind  of  way  tlmt  would  have  maddened 
her  in  another  woman. 
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"  Harty !"  her  mother  began,  going  np 
to  the  girl  and  taking  the  wan  brown 
Lead  home  to  her  heart  the  instant  they 
were  alone ;  "  Harty,  tell  me  I  tell  me, 
dear;  did  you  hope  still,  nntil  yon  met 
him   Rgain,   last    night;    is   it   that,    my 

child  r 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,"  Harty  said,  shaking 
herself  np ;  **  hope,  no,  I've  never  had  any 
hope  of  Ulande's  being  my  lover  again,  it 
yon  mean  that,  mother ;  but  he  won't  see 
that  I'm  right  about  something,  and  so  that 
makes  him  seem  a  little  cruel,  and " 

"  Cruel !  cruel  is  no  word  for  his  mon- 
strous conduct,  I  think,  Harty.  He  behaved 
to  poor  dear  Edward  last  night  in  a  way 
tkt  makes  me  blush  to  think  that  I  ever 
liked  Claude  Powers ;  cut  him,  cut  Edward 
dead,  shamefully;  what  would  you  have 
done  if  you  had  seen  it,  my  poor  child  ?  At 
least  you  were  spared  that  sight." 

"  I  think  I  could  have  borne  it,"  Harty 
said,  philosophically,  rousing  herself,  and 
drying  her  eyes,  and  then  looking  in  the 
gliss  and  mercilessly  examining  and  en- 
larging upon  the  effect  the  unwonted  fit 
of  weeping  had  had  on  her  personal  ap- 
pearance. '*  Groodness  me !  look  at  my  lips, 
they're  swollen,  and  the  tip  of  my  nose  is 
red;  hateful  result  of  nature  having  its 
own  way         " 

"  But,  Harty !"  Mrs.  Devenish  iuter- 
nipted,  "  I  don't  think  I  understood  you ; 
why  Mr.  Powers  should  cut  poor  dear  Ed- 
ward because  he  has  broken  his  engage- 
ment with  you,  I  can't  understand;  ho 
can  speak  to  me  and  to  you,  it  appears ;  it 
is  so  invidious  to  vent  his  annoyance  on 
poor  Edward." 

"  Oh  !  you  poor,  dear,  mistaken  darling 
mother,"  Harty  thought,  "  how  your  loving 
heart  would  be  divided  if  you  only  knew 
the  truth,"  but  she  only  suffered  herself 
to  say  aloud  : 

"  Don't  let  us  concern  ourselves  about 
Mr.  Powers  and  what  he  does,  and  why 
lie  does  it,  mother  dear ;  he  won't  about 
^."  Then  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her 
mother,  of  giving  her  a  few  crumbs  of 
comfort,  she  constrained  herself  to  add : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  anything  hap- 
pened to  hurt  papa,  last  night ;  it  was  un- 
fortunate, for  he  doesn't  get  over  things." 

**  It  was  unfortunate,  dreadfully,"  Mrs. 
Devenish  responded,  heartily,  "  it  was 
cruelly  unfortunate ;  it  robbed  him  of  his 
yest,  and  when  that  is  the  case  he  gets 
irritable  naturally,  and  can't  eat  his  break- 
fast ;  there,  you  see,  he  has  left  half  that 
sweet-bread." 
"  He  pushed  the  other  part  back  in  a 


pet,  when  I  couldn't  help  crying,"  Harty 
laughed.  "  Yes,  mother,  he  did,  really, 
pushed  it  away  in  a  pet;  we  all  have 
our  little  weaknesses,  and  an  utter  in- 
ability to  stand  the  sight  of  another  person's 
downheartedness  is  one  of  Mr.  Devenish's, 
I  should  say." 

**  He  has  had  so  much  to  try  him,  so 
much  to  rob  his  nature  of  some  of  its 
original  brightness,"  the  loving,  self-de- 
ceiving woman  went  on ;  "  if  you  could  but 
remember  him  as  I  do,  Harty,  playing  with 
you  two  children,  making  himself  a  self- 
sacrifice  to  your  little  caprices,  thinking 
nothing  a  trouble  that  he  did  for  you, 
you'd  lament  the  change  as  deeply  as  I 
do." 

Mrs.  Devenish  brought  her  sentence  to 
a  close  with  a  sigh  that  was  full  of  faith 
in  and  love  for  her  husband,  and  Harty 
had  not  the  courage  or  the  cruelty  to 
speak  the  truth  which  would  have  tripped 
off  her  tongue  readily  enough  if  Mr.  De- 
venish only  would  have  been  hurt  by  the 
utterance  of  it.     As  it  was,  she  said : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  our  having  guardian 
spirits  about  us,  mother ;  good  angels  who 
guide  and  direct  us  ?" 

"  Yes."  Mrs.  Devenish  did  believe  in 
the  vague,  abstract  kind  of  way  in  which 
people  do  believe  a  vast  number  of  things 
about  which  they  know  absolutely  no- 
thing. 

"  So  do  I,  whenever  I  think  of  you  and 
Mr.  Devenish,  mother ;  you're  his  guardian 
angel,  if  ever  a  man  had  one."  And  Harty 
thought,  almost  regretfully,  that  there 
were  times  when  she  had  it  in  heart  to 
wish  that  her  mother  was  not  quite  so 
adroit  in  the  interposition  of  the  shield  of 
her  affection  between  the  man  she  loved, 
and  some  rebuffs  that  he  well  deserved. 

"  Ah !"  the  wife  said,  "  he  is  the  guar- 
dian spirit,  the  good  angel  of  my  life,  dear ; 
but  it's  no  use  trying  to  make  you  under^ 
stand  that  yet,  unt3  you  meet,  as  I  pray 
you  may,  with  such  another." 

Then  Mrs.  Devenish  went  away  to  order 
dinner,  and  to  tone  down,  as  well  as  she 
could,  the  exuberant  mirth  of  the  two 
callous  creatures  who  dared  to  be  glad 
when  Mr.  Devenish  decreed  sadness  should 
reign. 

**  I  ought  to  go  and  put  away  that  tat- 
tered, mutilated  grey  bundle  of  mere  shreds, 
about  which  fond  memory  clings  in  a  most 
ridiculous  way,"  Harty  thought ;  "  but  I 
hate  the  thoughts  it  will  conjure  up,  and 
the  vi.sion  of  the  twirling  noodle  I  made 
myself  for  the  sake  of  giving  Mr.  Perrier 
the  exercise  he  thought  needful  for  him- 
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self.  I  am  not  likely  to  want  it  agnin,  bo 
I'll  let  it  repose  in  its  mniplcs,  and  go 
down  to  the  Loeth  instead." 

There  was  something  attractive  to  ber 
fancy  in  the  idea  of  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
banks  of  the  slow,  silent  river,  that  ran 
along  so  darkly.  It  was  not  a  beautitnl 
river,  the  Leeth.  It  has  no  bright  beanty 
of  cascade  and  boulder,  no  charm  of  sil- 
very  ripple,  no  dashing  little  waterfalls. 
Bat  it  has  a  sombre,  steady,  snbdned 
obarm  of  its  own,  as  it  slaggishly  rolls 
along  between  straight  banks  that  ore  w«ll 
planted  with  rows  of  trees  whose  boughs 
almost  sweep  the  ground,  affording  the 
very  best  shelter  that  the  heart  of  man 
can  desire  between  himself  and  the  sky. 
A  lovely,  light,  lime-tree  ceiling,  full  of 
fissures  and  cracks,  through  which  splashes 
of  heavenly  blue,  and  flakes  of  sunshine 
came  flickering  down,  deluding  feebly 
confiding  passers-by,  or  passers-under 
nuther,  into  the  belief  that  the  world  is  full 
of  warmth  and  beauty. 

*'  Oh,  dear !"  Harty  thought,  as  she 
made  her  way  through  the  meadow  that 
intervened  between  their  garden  and  the 
river,  and  stood  at  last  under  the  shade  of 
green  tree^  on  its  bank,  and  watched  the 
dark  quiet  water  flowing  on,  ''how  soft, 
and  soothing,  and  satisfying  it  seems  to  be 
just  BOW ;  I  wonder  if  the  Leeth  ever  had 
an  angry  thought  to  ruffle  its  surface  in 
its  existence ;  I  wonder  if  the  same  sort  of 
thing  has  gone  on  happening  at  intervals 
on  its  banks  ?  I  wonder  if  ever  a  girl  stood 
here  before,  like  me,  who  laughed  over  a 
baffled  love,  and  cried  tears  of  blood  over 
a  butcher's  book  P  I  wonder — no,  I  don't 
wonder  a  bit  more  about  you,  stupid  Leeth, 
I'm  sick  of  you  already,"  she  wound  up 
with,  in  a  burst  of  passionate  truthfulness. 

"Emblem  of  my  life!"  she  cried  in  a 
rage,  casting  herself  down  on  the  bank  in 
impotent,  childish  fury.  '*  MiOcking,  ever- 
lasting emblem  !  How  dull,  and  dark,  and 
slow  you  are  !  I  wonder  if  Claude  has  got 
hold  of  you,  if  you  pass  through  his 
grounds  ?  If  you  do  he  will  dam  you  up 
in  one  place  in  order  to  make  you  unna- 
turally bold  and  bright  in  another;  he'll 
try  to  ooutrol,  and  fetter,  and  curb  you, 
in  order  to  see  what  you*  11  do  and  dare,  in 
order  to  see  how  you'll  destroy  yourself,  in 
order  to  be  amused  by  your  idiotic  ciforts 
to  seem  free  and  unrestrained  when  you're 
chained  and  hedged  in,  and  tied  down  on 
every  side,  and  in  every  way.  Don't  I 
know  it  all — all  he  can  do  and  may  do,  and 
don't  I  think  it  all  so  right,  so  right  be- 
cause it's  Claude." 


This  recollection  of  her  love,  and  be: 
love-troubles,  was  the  only  one  she  thongl.t 
of  indulging  in,  she  oared  to  indulge  ir.. 
now  that  she  was  away  from  the  stifling  j 
home  atmosphere,  in  which  she  had  to  tal:.' . 
short  hazardous  breaths,  and  walk  as  tbon^rj  ■ 
she  were  treading  on  hot  plough-shares. ' 
The  vile,  fi:«otious  ill-temper,  and  peevish  " 
irritability  of  the  head  of  the  house,  ti^c ' 
one  who  possessed  within  himself  the  prood  . 
power  of  making  the  whole  household  un- 1' 
comfortable,   was  beginning  to  tell  with  . 
frightful  force  on  Harfy.     The  girl  might  \ 
have  been  driven  down  to  any  depths  of. 
degradation  and  sin  by  it.     To  a  refined 
and  sensitive  and  noble  nature,  there  is 
nothing  so  demoralising  as  contact  widi  a 
fretful,  peevish,  narrow,  and  ill-tempered 
one.      In  this  case,  for  example,  Hartr  ' 
longed  BO  to  escape  finom  the  ewrlastiDg 
sound  of  the  eternal   whine  of  complaint 
about  something  or  somebody — the  eternal 
whine,  the  eternal  look  of  dissatis&ction 
in  the  clouded  eyes,  and  drawn  in  noetrik  . 
and  the  discontented  droop  of  the  month  * 
She  so  longed  to  escape  from  this  specy 
phase  of  facial  power  as  portrayed  bj  )lr 
Devenish,  that  she  went  straight  away  into ' 
the  opposite  extreme  of  yearning  for  smiles  | 
and  amiability,  no  matter  from  whom,  will:-  | 
out  any  regard  for  or  dread  of  the  danger 
she  might  brave  if  her  yearning  were  gra- 
tified. "  Give  me  a  smiling  demon  any  daj. 
rather  than  a  scowling  saint,"  she  thought 
this  morning  in    her  utter    disgust  and 
loathing  for  that  futile  ill-humour  which  • 
breathes  hke  a  noxious  vapour  through 
the  lives  of  so  many    vnretched    hnmai: 
beings.     Almost  as   the   thought  flashed 
into  her  strained,  harassed  mind.  Jack  Ter- 
rier   came     strolling     along,    oontrastiog 
vividly  with  the  dull,  dank  river,  and  the 
dark  unsmiling  home. 

Jack  Ferrier  came  strolling  along 
sunnily,  looking  like  a  beam  of  ladiancf,  , 
by  contrast  with  that  dusky  -  visaged, 
tempRT-corroded  Mr.  Devenish,  the  re- 
collection of  whose  meanly  inquisitive, 
fretful,  suspicious,  pettily  dominceriog  fi^ 
was  weighing  her  down  at  the  moment. 
She  turned  as  a  sun-flower  tums  to  the 
god  of  day  as  the  fair-faced  man,  with  < 
happy  eyes,  came  lightly  into  her  preeenee, 
and  slie  threw  off  a  goodly  portion  of  htr 
deadly  gloom  with  the  words  : 

**  i  came  down  here  to  enjoy  the  river. 
just  because  it  is  water,  and  moves,  Afl*| 
has  something  like  life.  Now  I  am  so  gl^^^ 
to  see  you,  because  you're  so  utterly  nniit^' 
the  Leeth " 

*'  Do  you  mean  that,  as  you  see  mc,  I 
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have  neither  movement  nor  life,"  he 
laaghed.  **  I  shall  hnrl  that  statement  in 
Mr.  Powers's  teeth  whenever  he  asserts,  as 
he  does,  on  an  average,  twice  a  day,  that 
my  excessive  vitality  overpowers  him." 

*'  No,  no !  hear  all  I  have  to  say  before 
joa  qnote  me  to  suit  your  own  ends.  The 
Leeth  has  about  as  much  movement  and 
life  as  a  tortoise  when  it  first  -wakes  up. 
Now  you  came  *  leaping  like  a  merry  brown 
bare'  into  my  solitude  a  minute  ago." 

"Much  to  your  annoyance  ?"  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Much  to  my  delight,"  she  answered, 
frankly.  "  I  can  have  the  companionship 
of  the  torpid  river  any  day,  but  you're 
quite  new,  and  I  shall  probably  not  have 
jour  companionship  very  often/'" 

Jack  Fexrier's  experience  of  women  was 
Tride.  but  he  was  a  little  puzeled  now.  His 
jodgment  refused  this  morning  to  indorse 
tho  hasty  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come 
the  previous  night  respecting  her.  He 
could  no  longer  look  upon  her  as  a  shy 
coontry  girl.  But  be  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  she  was  daring  from 
indiSerenoe  or  design,  whether  she  was 
playing  a  part  in  order  to  storm  him  into 
thinking  about  her,  or  merely  suffering 
herself  to  be  seen  by  him  just  as-  she  was, 
oat  of  carelessness  as  to  whether  he  thought 
about  her  or  not; 

He  had  seated  himself  on  the  green  bank 
of  the  river  by  her  side  now,  and  he  was 
taking  in  her  three-quarter  face  as  the  sun 
flickered  down  upon  it,  and  she  bent  it 
slightly  to  avoid  the  glare. 

"  A  plain  little  thing  seen  by  the  morn- 
ing light,"  he  thought.  "  Why  doeen't  her 
sister,  who  is  a  pretty  girl,  teach  her  how 
to  do  her  hair  better  ?" 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  Harty 
&3ked,  suddenly,  as  his  thoughts  culmi- 
i^ated  in  this  rather  derogatory  question 
concerning  her.  "  What  are  you  thinking 
about?     Me?" 

"  Well,  at  that  moment  I  was,  if  you 
niust  know,"  he  answered,  determined  to 
take  her  on  her  own  groand  of  frankness, 
•and  try  whether  or  not  he  could  disarm 
^er.  ♦»  I  was  thinking  about  you ;  there's 
i^othing  either  complimentary  or  the  re- 
verse of  complimentary,  you  know,  in  my 
doing  so,  considering  you're  well  in'  my 
line  of  vision,  and  there's  no  one  else  here." 

Sho  laughed  a  genuine,  musical  laugh. 

"Will  you  mind  telling  mo  what  you 
^fre  thinking  about  me  ?"  she  asked, 
coaxingly  ;  "  say  out,  nothing  extenuate  ; 
^  know  I  needn't  ask  you  to  set  down 
Jiought  in  malice." 


"No,  that  I  swear  you  needn't  about 
yourself,"  he  said,  warmly.  But  somehow 
his  thoughts  of  her  had  been  tinged  with 
another  hue  during  the  last  few  moments. 
He  no  longer  thought  her  either  very  plain 
or  a  little  artificial.  The  sudden  gleams  of 
animation  were  genuine  things.  So  were 
the  clouds  of  absent  gloom  that  mingled 
with  them.  On  the  whole  he  deemed  it 
more  sagacious  not  to  tell  the  girl  what  he 
thought  of  her  just  then,  and,  as  judging 
from  her  next;  remark,  her  interest  had 
veered  away  from  the  subject,  it  was  easy 
for  him  tp  carry  out  his  resolution  of  reti- 
cence. 

"  Do  you  know,  your  friend  Mr.  Powers 
and  you  are  as  utterly  unlike  each  other  as 
two  human  beings  can  be  ?" 

"Yes.  But  why  should  we  be  other 
than  unlike?"  Jack  Ferrier  asked,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  tell  you  now  what  you  meant. 
Miss  Carlisle:  not  so  much  that  Powers 
and  I  are  unlike,  as  that  I  am  hopelessly 
inferior  to  him  in  most  things.  I  know 
that;  I  know  very  well  that  he  is  one  in 
a  thouaand — there  are  many  duplicates  of 
me* 

"He*s  obstinate,  I  should  think,  and 
you're  not,"  Harty  said,  slowly  searchiog 
his  face  keenly  aa  she  spoke ;  "  but  you're 
right,  he  is  very  clever." 

"  You  soon  made  the  discovery.  I  didn't 
see  you  talking  to  him  very  much  last 
night ;  but  he  has  the  art  of  giving  one 
the  clue  to  the  topic  that's  nearest  one's 
interest  at  the  time  very  quickly,  as  I  told 
you." 

"  Yes,  he  gave  me  the  clue  to  the  topic 
that  was  nearest  my  interest  last  night 
very  quickly  indeed,"  Harty  said,  with  a 
little  dry  laugh ;  "  so  quickly  that  it  con- 
fused me;  it  was  conversational  conjuring." 

"  Did  he  now  ?"  Jack  Ferrier  asked, 
with  unfeigned,  admiring  simplicity. 

And  Harty  felt  even  more  at  her  ease  as 
she  reflected,  "  Claude  has  npt  told  him  any- 
thing of  our  story  yet." 

"  Do  you  ride  ?"  Mr.  Ferrier  asked  at 
this  point,  suddenly  and  irrelevantly  cut- 
ting into  her  meditations.  "  I  suppose 
you  do;  all  girls  do  in  these  days." 

"  Well,  let  me  see.  How  I  shall  answer 
that  question,  concisely  and  voraciously,  is 
beyond  me.  I  don't  ride  because  I  have 
no  horse ;  but  I  did  ride  once  when  I  had 
a  horse — lent  me.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  noble  art ;  perhaps 
I  might  ride  as  well  as  ever  if  I  were  put 
to  the  test.     Why  ?" 

"  Why  I  asked  I  think  because  you  look 
like  a  girl  who  could  ride.     You  have  go. 
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and  grace,  and  suppleness,  and  you  look  as 
if  you*d  enjoy  it.     I  hope  you  will." 

"Hope  I  will.     Why?" 

"  Because  Powers  is  going  to  fill  his 
stables  as  well  as  he  can,  as  soon  as  he 
can ;  and  we  must  all  aid  him  in  exercising 
his  horses.  I  am  going  to  be  master  of 
the  horse,  and  I'll  take  care  that  you  have 
a  good  mount." 

"  Thank  you ;  when  I  ride  one  of  Mr, 
Powers's  horses  probably  he  will  take  care 
that  I  have  a  good  mount.  Oh  dear,  what 
folly  we  are  talking !  How  remorseful  I 
shall  feel  about  it  in  about  half  an  hour 
when  I'm  sitting  down  at  early  dinner, 
with  no  appetite,  and  the  consciousness 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  vest  of  my  Life 
to  justify  me  in  having  ventured  to  enjoy 
this  little  scrap  of  it." 

He  was  on  the  brink  of  uttering  a 
platitude  about  the  probability  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  being  that  her  surround- 
ings were  all  so  silken  and  bo  soft  that  the 
merest  crumple  in  a  rose-leaf  disturbed 
her,  when  there  was  an  expression  of  such 
impatience  with  what  was,  of  such  a 
yearning  for  something  else,  as  never  flits 
over  the  face  of  one  to  whom  fate  is  even 
moderately  tender.  And  before  he  could 
substitute  another  form  of  words,  Mabel 
was  seen  coming  towards  them  across  the 
meadow,  looking  like  a  blossom  in  the 
freshest  of  muslins,  with  peace  on  her  brow 
and  goodwill  in  her  heart^  and  contentment 
in  her  mind,  even  with  that  order  of  things 
which  had  chained  her  to  Mr.  Devenish's 
chariot  wheels  all  the  morning. 

Mr.  Devenish  had  been  in  one  of  what 
may  be  described  as  his  most  despicably 
discontented  of  moods.  He  would  have  none 
of  anybody's  care,  consideration,  or  kind- 
ness ;  at  least,  he  had  all  these  things,  but 
he  took  care  to  portray  vividly  that  he  did 
neither  solicit,  desire,  nor  deign  to  be 
gratefiil  for  them.  Truly,  it  was  an  ex- 
asperating mood  for  a  man  to  take  shelter 
in,  the  while  he  prepared  to  take  aim  at 
other  people's  inoffensive  foibles. 

Mabel  made  the  real  state  of  the  case 
manifest  to  Harty  in  perfect  unconscious- 
ness this  morning  when  she  joined  the  pair 
on  the  river  bank. 

"  Poor  papa  has  been  finding  the  atmo- 
sphere this  morning  dreadfully  trying," 
she  began,  in  tones  of  solemn  sympathy. 
"Mamma  and  I  haven't  been  able  to 
persuade  him  to  take  anything  this  morn- 
ing either ;  he's  looking  dreadftiUy  weak." 


She  turned  a  face  full  of  warm,  kindly 
explanation  of  Mr.  Devenish's  current 
suffering  towards  Jack  Ferrier  as  she 
spoke,  and  he  admired  her  infinitely,  and 
felt  his  heart  expand  with  pity  of  an  in- 
definite and  not  too  harrowing  order  for 
the  lightly  sketched  malady  of  the  un- 
known man.  He  thought  Mabel  a  pretty, 
kind-hearted  girl,  with  whom  Harfy  c5on- 
trasted  unfavourably  just  then.  For  Harty 
was  allowing  her  face  to  assume  its  most 
unsympathetic,  most  doubtful  expression. 

"  She's  harder  and  more  selfish  than  her 
sister,"  he  told  himself :  "  the  sort  of  girl 
who  theoretically  would  sacrifice  everything 
in  the  world,  herself  included,  for  any 
one  she  loves,  and  who  practicsdly  wonld 
sacrifice  everything  in  the  world,  including 
the  one  she  loves,  to  herself."  Then  filled 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  truth  of  tiiis  un- 
just conclusion  to  which  he  come  concern- 
ing Harty,  he  turned  impressively  to  her 
sister  and  said : 

"I  was  very  much  struck  with  Mr. 
Devenish's  appearance  last  night,  Miss  Car- 
lisle ;  he  has  one  of  those  refined,  sensitive 
fiebces  that  speak  of  a  very  high  organisa- 
tion, and  that  unconsciously  plead  for  gentle 
usage  and  tender  consideration." 

Mabel's  eyes  flashed  gratefully,  MaheFs 
soft,  tender  face  softened  and  grew  more 
tender  still,  in  her  perfect  womanly  appre- 
ciation of  his  sentiments.  She  was  abont 
to  eagerly  indorse  his  view  of  Mr.  De- 
venish's case,  when  Harty  interposed. 

"  Yon  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Devenish  gets  all  his  face  unconsciously 
pleads  for,  Mr.  Ferrier."  Then  she  felt 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  herself,  and  added, 
"  For  my  mother  and  sister  are  very  dif- 
ferent to  me ;  they're  good  and  unselfish, 
and  can  bear  to  be  put  out  of  their  way, 
and  given  a  little  trouble  without  thinking' 
themselves  ill-used  and  generally  pQ^ 
upon." 

Then  while  Jack  Ferrier's  opinion  of  her 
was  veering  round  again  to  that  point  from 
which  he  had  first  started,  while  Harty, 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  chin 
resting  on  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  rivaled 
on  the  sluggish  stream,  was  looking  like  a 
little  crumpled  up  figure  of  humble  medita- 
tion, and  saying,  "  Good  gracious  !  what  a 
mercy  it  is  for  men  that  more  women  arc 
like  mamma  and  Mab  than  like  me,"  they 
saw  Claude  Powers  coming  down  a  mcadovr 
path  that  led  from  the  Court  to  the  tofffl 
close  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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I     CHAPTER  XUII.    FOOTSTEPS  IN  TllE  SNOW. 

I  nts  leavings  them. 

"  Ton'r«  Dot  going  ont  again,  surely, 
Duke,"  said  my  mother. 

"  I  promised  to  meet  Benbe  at  the  fold, 
&t  last, thing  at  night.  I'd  almost  for- 
,pit[en  it.     He'll  be  waiting  for  me." 

"  I'd  forgotten  about  Eenben,  too,"  ob- 
frred  my  uncle.  "  I've  been  in  such  a 
addle  down  in  the  meadows  about  those 
Dien.  One  of  them  pretty  nigh  killed,  I 
fear,  Mildred  ;  the  finest  Devon.  Twenty 
fonnda  ont  of  my  pocket,  and  more.  Bat 
ttere's  no  help  for  it,  I  sappose." 

'  Mnst  he  go,  Hugh  ?  Such  a  night  as 
itii?" 

Bat  my  nncle  did  not  observe  her  appeal- 
ing tone  and  looks. 

"  See  if  he  wants  any  more  straw,  Dnke. 
Yon'd  better  tell  Tmckle  to  take  half 
;*  load  down  to-morrow  morning  in  any 
'■^'ie.  Benbe  must  have  all  he  wants. 
Those  poor  sheep  are  well  nigh  perished 
witli  the  cold.  Bnt  tell  him  to  bo  carcfnl. 
,  I  re  no  more  straw  than  I  know  what  to 
00  with.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  baying 
'"J  with  prices  what  they  are." 
I  "  Mnst  he  go,  Hngh  ?"  my  mother  re- 
peated. 

I    "Well,  I'd  go  myself;  but  I'm  fairly 
i'lredoQt.  It  won't  take '  ■     '  '  "     " 


cheer  np  Renbe,  perhaps,  to  see  son 
Tliere's  no  danger,  Mildred.  Still,  if 


oponh 


going 

My  mother  withdrew  her  opposition. 
So  I  went  ont.     It  was  part  of  my  prao- 
;»l  education  as  a  former. 
t  found  Renbe  without  difficulty.     He 
as  just  leaving  the  fold  to  go  home  for  an 


hour  or  two's  rest.  He  seemed  quite  worn 
ont  with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Tes,  he 
wanted  more  and  more  straw.  Things 
were  "  desperd  bad."  Still  Benbe  thought 
we'd  got  through  the  worst  of  it,  and  that 
the  cold  waa  "  giving"  a  bit.  He'd  made 
np  the  fold  pretty  comfortable ;  the  sheep 
couldn't  harm  much  for  awhile ;  they  were 
"howed  for."  And  the  wind  had  gone 
down.  Well,  he  didn't  mind  if  he  did 
have  just  a  toothful  of  brandy.  How  it 
warmed  a  man  !  Why,  'twonld  bring  un 
back  to  life  though  a'  were  "  stwon  de^id," 
Good  night,  Reube !  GJood  night.  Master 
Duke  !     And  I  was  alone. 

I  determined  to  carry  into  execution  a 
wild  project  I  had  conceived.  I  would  go 
to  Overbury  Hall ;  visit  once  Again  the 
Dark  Tower ! 

It  was  absolute  folly,  as  I  knew.  I  had 
but  the  vaguest  end  in  view.  I  did  not  hope 
to  see  Rosetta.  I  scarcely  even  wished  to 
see  her.     It  seemed  to  me  unpardonable 

S resumption  to  think  of  such  a  thing, 
ut  to  be  near  her — to  see  the  roof  that 
sheltered  her;  her  home,  as  I  mnst  now 
consider  ib — I  promise  d  myself  content- 
ment if  I  could  achie  ve  so  much,  or  so 
little. 

Beyond  this  I  had  determined  nothing. 
But  I  was  restless,  and  troubled,  and  I  felt 
that  this  wild  jonrney  through  the  snow 
to  Overbury,  that  movement  of  any  kind,  j 
was  preferable  to  returning  home  and  vainly  ; 
seeking  sleep.  I  knew  that  there  was  no  , 
repose  for  me  that  night. 

I  convinced  myself  that  I  mnst  go,  let 
the  toil  or  even  the  danger — althongh  that 
I  derided — be  what  it  might.  The  thing 
appeared  to  me  absolntely  imperative. 
How  irrational  and  absurd  all  this  was,  I 
need  not  say. 

The  night  would  have  been  dark  bnt  for 
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the  snow.     The  wide-spread  field  of  white    Her  eyes  were  open  ;  she  was  contemplat 
reflected   and   multiplied   greatly    all   the    ing  {he  fire  witii.  a  calm,  contented  expr«. 


light  there  was.  I  found  the  track  with- 
out difficulty.  I  could  even  trace  the 
wheel-ruts  dug  by  the  covered  cart  going 
and  returning.  All  was  very  silent.  The 
striking  of  the  church  clock  had  something 
unusually  solemn  about  it,  gaining  volume 
in  the  prevailing  stillness,  and  finding 
strange  echoes  over  the  down.  The  village 
Iny  before  me,  a  dark  cloud.  Not  a  light 
burned  in  any  of  the  cottage  windows. 

No  sound  save  a  startling  crackle  of  the 
ice  in  the  sheep-pond  as  I  neared  its  edge, 
and  crisp  whisperings  of  the  snow-drifts 
here  and  there,  and  the  noise  of  my  own 
steps  as  I  crunclied  along. 

I  was  now  at  the  park  palings;  now 
groping  my  way  through  the  dark  tor- 
tuous avenue  that  led  to  the  hall.  It  was 
a  ghostly  sort  of  mission  I  was  bound  on. 
^loniories  of  my  long-past  juvenile  journeys 
to  the  Dark  Tower,  and  the  fancies  and 
trepidations  thence  ensuing,  crowded  upon 
What  a  child  I  was  still !     My  heart 


me. 


beat  strongly  and  rapidly.  I  waa  tempted 
to  wish  I  had  never  set  forth.  Surely  it 
had  been  better  to  have  stayed  at  home ! 
I  went  on,  however;  but  abashed  some- 
what, and  with  declining  courage. 

I  emerged  from  the  dusky  avenue,  and, 
with  a  start  I  could  not  control,  found  my- 
self close  upon  Overbury  Hall. 

Greatly  to  my  amazement,  I  perceived 
that  a  light  was  burning  in  one  of  the 
rooms  upon  the  ground  floor.  It  was  the 
room  in  which  I  had  first  seen  the  satyr. 

Cautiously  I  advanced  towards  it,  the 
snow  muffling  the  sound  of  my  footsteps, 
and.  as  I  had  done  years  before,  I  mounted 
to  the  window-sill,  and  peered  in. 

For  some  moments  I  could  distinguish 
nothing,  the  panes  were  so  coated  with 
the  mist  of  frozen  breath  and  the  steam 
of  the  warmth  within.  Then  I  made  out 
that  a  fire  was  glowing  in  the  grat«,  a 
l:nnp  was  alight  on  the  table,  and  that 
two  persons  occupied  the  room  —  Lord 
Overbury  and  Rosetta !  I  could  scarcely 
i-cs train  a  scream  of  surprise. 

A  sofa  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Lord  Ovei'bury  was  reclining,  asleep  ap- 
parently, with  a  coloured  silk  handkerchief 
lialf  covering  his  face.  Rosetta  occupied  a 
low  stool  close  by ;  her  head,  leaning  back, 
rested  upon  his  shoulder.  Her  profuse 
hair  hung  down  loosely,  and  one  of  his 
dark  hands  seemed  entangled  in  its  coils, 
51  s  though  he  had  been  toying  with  her 
tresses   when   sleep    had   overtaken  him. 


ffion.  The  burning  coals  awoke  qaivcring 
reflections  in  her  fttce,  touched  with  radiaLc^ 
the  jewels  she  wore,  ft&d  rimmed  with  red 
light  the  folds  of  her  light  silken  dress. 
She  was  perfectly  happy,  as  I  judged.  It 
was  a  scene  of  domestic  comfort ;  hnsband 
and  wife !  If  there  had  been  enmity  be> 
tween  them,  it  was  over  now.  Peaw 
reigned  again ;  they  were  thoroughly  re^ 
conciled.    Yet  what  a  pair  tbey  were ! 

There  was  a  look  of  home -comfort  aboiit 
the  room,  due  perhaps  to  its  small  dimen- 
sions, and  to  its  crimson  fire,  for  it  was  sr]l 
but  scantily  and  shabbily  famished.  D(s 
canters  of  wine  stood  upon  the  table,  and  I 
could  even  perceive  his  lordship's  larg? 
gold  snufi*-box  resting  within  reach  of  lus 
hand. 

For  some  time  I  remained  gazing  at  u^ 
strange  picture,  as  though  fascinated  kit. 
Yet  it  distressed  and  pained  me  acituly. 
An  unreasonable  anger  and  jealousy  p:i- 
sessed  me.  That  Rosetta  could  be  no  mc-n 
to  me — ^was  lost  to  me  for  ever— I  oou'ii 
as  I  thought,  endure  without  repining. 
But  that  she  should  thus,  af^er  all  sitt' 
had  said,  accept  her  fate — almost,  as  ir 
seemed,  proud  of  it,  rejoicing  in  it— this 
was  hard  to  bear.  For  how  could  I  pi'J 
her  now?  My  love  I  had  been  conmi 
to  yield,  since  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
to  lock  within  my  own  heart,  and  snWi 
and  stifle  as  best  I  could.  For  it  was  pliia 
my  love  was  a  folly  and  a  sin.  Bat  ^ 
right  to  pity — I  had  clung  to  that'— m^^ 
I  abajidon  that  also  ? 

Rosetta's  head  turned.  Her  eyes  wen? 
moved  from  the  fire  to  the  window.  Bn' 
mechanically ;  for  though  she  seemed  to  Ik 
now  looking  at  me  fixedly,  I  felt  sure  that 
she  could  not  really  see  me.  Suddenly  she 
started,  however,  disengaged  her  husband  > 
hand  from  her  hair,  gently,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  his  sleep,  stood  erect,  and  movw 
towards  the  window.     She  had  seen  me . 

I  stepped  down  hurriedly  from  the  win- 
dow, noiselessly  retraced  my  steps,  and  b* 
myself  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  avenae- 
I  was  ashamed  of  having  come,  of  what  1 
had  seen.  I  wished  to  escape  unreC'-V; 
nised.  My  heart  seemed  on  fire.  I  wish*?^ 
never  to  see  her,  never  to  hear  her  spea'^ 
again. 

,    She    opened    the   window   slowly  aij;^ 
gently,  and  looked  out.     "Duke,  Dtik^' 
she  called,   softly.     TJien  she  monnured' 
"How  cold!     What  anight!"    Again  she 
cried,  "  Duke,  Duke  1" 
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Should  I  go  to  her  ?  It  was  torture  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  voice.  Yet  I  was 
in  the  mood  to  find  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
torture,  self-inflicted.  I  held  my  peace,  and 
remained  motionless  in  the  avenue. 

"  I'm  sure  I  saw  him,"  she  continued,  in 
a  subdued,  musing,  musical  tone.  "  I  could 
not  have  been  dreaming.  Duke  !  my  Duke  ! 
Yes,  and  there  are  footsteps  in  the  snow  !" 

She  left  the  window  and  then  promptly 
returned  to  it,  holding  the  lamp  high  above 
her  head.  How  beautiful  she  was  !  So 
I  thought,  even  in  my  bitter  vexation  and 
anguish,  Hero  must  have  looked  when 
ATNaiting  Leander,  and  raising  a  beacon 
fiame  to  light  him  on  his  way  to  her 
across  the  Hellespont.  But  I  answered  not. 

Hhe  called  to  me  again;  then  I  heard 
from  within  his  lordship's  voice,  loud, 
^r.fprj,  swearing  at  the  cold  and  the  draught. 
.Sheclosed  the  window  abruptly,  and  all  was 
stilJ.    I  turned  homeward. 

There  was  a  mist  over  the  down,  float- 
ing in  white  wreaths.  The  air  was  damp. 
Renbe  had  been  weather-wise.  The  cold 
had  given ;  a  thaw  had  come.  The  snow 
was  melting ;  and  with  it  my  love. 

It  still  lived,  but  it  was  grievously  hurt. 
In  part  I  had  crushed  it  by  my  own  efforts  ; 
in  part  it  had  been  stricken  by  another,  and 
by  circumstances.  How  long  could  it  sur- 
vive? It  had  yet  vitality  enough  to  perplex 
and  wound  me  sorely. 

I  passed  rapidly  by  the  village.  I  was 
J^n  on  the  open  down.  Then  I  suddenly 
(ii-^covered  that,  absorbed  by  my  bitter 
i>flpetions,  I  had  wandered  from  the 
track.  I  was  plunging  through  untrodden 
i'l^ow.  All  was  white  mist  before  me.  I 
culd  define  no  objects  far  or  near  that 
might  be  to  me  as  landmarks.  If  I  could 
^^t  see  a  hayrick  or  a  dungheap,  I  should 
^  probably  able  to  tell  to  what  part  of  the 
<i<'wn  I  had  wandered. 

I  thought  of  Kem's  story  told  me  over 
tilt'  fire  but  a  few  hours  back,  though  it 
•'^'•med  months  since.  "  Lost  in  the  snow. 
I^nried  in  a  deep  drift — within  sight  of 
'ii>me  !"  Yet  I  assured  myself  that  I  ran 
^  greater  peril  than  that  of  being  a 
^vanderer  on  the  bleak  down  until  morning 
brtike.  I  was  satisfied  I  had  not  deviated 
^«7  far  from  the  track.  If  the  mist  would 
'  ;U  lift  a  little !  A  stumble  ;  then  a  sudden 
I'innge.  I  was  up  to  my  waist  in  snow ; 
"'•|y  to  extricate  myself  with  great  diffi- 
(Mlty. 

1  had  been  walking  some  time,  as  I  knew 
''}'  hearing  the  church  clock  strike  again. 
At  was  behind  mc ;  it  afforded  me  no  further 


clue  to  my  whereabouts.  I  should  be  near 
home  now  as  a  mere  question  of  time,  and 
the  ground  I  had  travelled  over.  I  was 
terribly  fatigued.  I  felt  that  I  must  in 
any  case  keep  moving  on,  wakeful  and 
watchful.     But  it  was  trying  work. 

There  were  dark  objects  before  me,  and 
I  could  hear  a  murmuring,  rustling,  gently  /( 
swaying  sound.  I  was  among  trees  !  The 
boughs  were  dropping  snow  upon  me.  A 
moment  to  reflect.  Yes,  I  was  in  Orme's 
Plantation  ;  there  were  no  other  firs  near. 
I  stood  where  I  had  seen  Rosetta  in  the 
afternoon.  Here  I  clasped  her  fainting  in 
my  arms.  Here  she  had  fallen  in  the 
snow.  How  much  had  happened  since !  I 
must  find  the  track  even  though  I  went 
on  my  knees  and  groped  for  it  with  my 
hands. 

"  Thank  God  !*' 

It  was  found  at  length,  and  slowly  and 
laboriously  I  followed  it,  very  careful  not 
to  quit  it  again,  and  presently  I  stood 
looking  down  upon  the  hollow  in  which 
was  reared  the  faim-house.  The  mist  was 
now  less  dense  than  upon  the  higher  land 
— had  floated  over  it  apparently.  There 
was  a  light  burning  dimly  in  the  kitchen 
window.  Steadily  I  made  my  way  to- 
wards it. 

The  door  was  on  the  latch.  It  was  often 
left  so  all  the  night  through.  We  had  no 
fear  of  intruders  or  marauders;  and  rob- 
beries were  events  almost  unheard  of  in 
our  district.  I  entered.  The  fire  was  still 
alight,  though  sinking  fast  into  dull,  red 
ashes.  I  threw  myself  upon  the  hearth. 
I  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  Duke !"  cried  a  voice. 

Was  I  dreaming?  Was  Rosotta's  cry 
from  the  window  of  the  Dark  Tower  still 
sounding  in  my  ears  ? 

"  Duke  1" 


CHAPTER  XXIV.   CHANOH. 

My  mother  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Duke !  my  boy !  Thank  Heaven  you're 
safe  home  again  !  I  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  you.  But  how  late  you  are ! 
You  are  not  ill  ?   You*re  sure  ?" 

"  No,  only  very  tired  mother,"  I  an- 
swered, faintly.  "  I  missed  the  track,  some- 
how, and  had  trouble  to  find  it  again." 

"You  went  beyond  the  fold?"  She 
came  to  me  at  the  fireside. 

"  Yes,  beyond  the  fold,  some  distance," 
I  said  with  hesitation. 

"  My  boy,  how  cold  your  hands  are,  and 
how  you  tremble." 

I  could  see  that  her  dark  eyes  were  bent 
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upon  mc,  and  that  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  anxious  inquiry  upon  her  face. 
Yet  she  forbore  to  question  mc  further.  At 
a  word  from  her  I  should,  I  think,  have 
told  her  all :  my  love  and  my  folly,  and  my 
bitter  mortification.  Perhaps  she  already 
divined  all  this ;  or,  suspecting  it,  shrank 
from  having  her  fears  confirmed  by  direct 
confession  of  mine.  It  was  enough  for  her 
at  that  time  to  know  that  I  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  suffering  cruelly. 

She  was  very  gentle  with  me,  as  though 
constraining  herself  to  be  calm  that  in  such 
wise  her  presence  might  impart  to  mo  some 
feeling  of  repose ;  that  I  might  be  soothed, 
as  it  were,  by  contact  with  her  tranquillity. 
She  sat  down  beside  me  in  front  of  the 
fading  fire ;  her  arms  were  about  my  neck ; 
she  smoothed  away  my  dry  crumpled  hair, 
and  tenderly  pressed  her  cool  palms  upon 
my  burning  forehead.  She  chafed  my 
chilled  hands  in  hers ;  my  head  rested  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  she  gently  swayed  to  and 
fro,  rocking  me  to  rest  as  years  before  she 
had  lulled  me  to  sleep,  a  tiny  child  upon 
her  bosom.  To  her  I  was  a  child  still.  I 
was  little  more  to  myself.  I  was  so  help- 
less, weak,  wretched. 

It  was  upon  her  kindly  arm  I  leant  as 
I  tottered  up-stau's  to  my  room ;  my  limbs 
yielding  under  me,  my  strength  gone,  my 
heart  terribly  oppressed.  Still  she  had  not 
questioned  me.  Eosetta's  name  had  not 
again  been  mentioned  between  us.  At  the 
sound  of  it  I  knew  I  should  have  broken 
down  completely.  The  mere  thought  of 
her  brought  teai's  to  my  eyes,  in  my  state 
of  exhaustion  and  miserable  despondency. 
Did  my  mother  note  all  this  ?  She  affected 
to  know  nothing  of  it. 

With  all  my  weariness  I  slept  but  ill, 
disturbed  by  fearful  dreams.  I  was  haunted 
by  visions  of  grievous  calamity,  and  death 
in  frozen  regions.  All  I  had  read  in  times 
past  of  forlorn  adventurers  upon  arctic  voy- 
ages, came  back  to  me,  assuming  vivid 
form  and  substance,  and  blending  curi- 
ously with  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
liours.  I  could  see  ships  wrecked  upon 
icebergs,  and  groups  of  gaunt  famished 
men  preying  upon  each  other  in  their  des- 
perate need,  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger, 
dropping  dead  one  by  one  so  rapidly 
that  I  could  never  correctly  reckon  the 
number  of  the  living.  There  were  wretched 
tents  and  hovels,  constructed  out  of  the 
fragments  of  dismantled  ships,  and  throngs 
of  mufl3cd  Esquimaux,  and  sledges  with 
jingling  bells,  and  packs  of  starved  wolf- 
like  dogs  that  glared  wickedly  upon  me 


with  their  flaming  eyes,  as  they  licked  thci- 
rapacious  jaws.  Yet  the  scene  was  s'^Tr*^- 
how  strangely  like  our  down  between  tl. 
farm-house  and  Overbury  Hall !  And  I 
could  plainly  see  Rosetta  wearing  mr 
mother's  scarlet  cloak,  a  brilliant  sptck  d 
colour  in  all  that  waste  of  universal  white. 
waving  her  shapely  arms  despairinglv, 
beckoning,  crying  to  me  for  help,  as  the 
stood  upon  a  block  of  floating  ice,  borr.e 
far  from  me  upon  a  rapidly  flowing  streao 
of  sea  in  the  direction  of  some  bidecaa 
beast  of  prey,  crouching  upon  a  ragged  pn- 
montory  of  rock,  and  prepared  to  spring  up::  , 
her  when  she  had  been  carried  snfi^cienuy 
near.  Andthis  creature  was  Lord  Overburv' 

• 

He  was  miles  away,  yet  through  the  blsu 
transparent  air  I  could  plainly  discern  bis 
satyr  face,  and  the  satyr  form  that  now  b* 
wore.  There  was  savage  glee  in  his  eye>. 
and  his  yellow  teeth  were  l^red  with  a  grin 
of  triumph.  She  cried  to  me,  but  I  wi< 
powerless  to  assist  her,  for  I  was  tossiii: 
in  a  deep  snow-drift,  sinking  deeper  ^  \ 
deeper  as  I  struggled  to  extricate  xnj^^^ 
the  cold  striking  to  my  very  bones,  dtai- ; 
ening  eveiy  limb.  I  could  not  save  he:; 
I  was  myself  perishing.  The  snow  wil> 
rising  above  my  head,  was  suffocating  me. 
I  could  but  cry  to  her  in  a  choked,  agonised 
voice,  "  Bosetta !  Bosetta !" 

And  then  I  was  awake.  It  was  broad 
daylight.  The  gleams  of  a  wintry  sun  wcrt: 
feebly  filtering  through  the  steam-cloudci 
panes,  and  painting  pale  yellow  patcl^s 
upon  the  walls  of  my  room.  And  there  ^ti& 
the  dripping  sound  of  the  snow  meltinz 
from  the  eaves  and  the  window-silL  Toe 
thaw  had  really  come. 

My  mother  stood  by  my  bedside. 

I  sought  to  rise,  but  my  strength  bad 
gone ;  my  limbs  were  stiff  and  swollen.  I 
had  been  seized  with  rheumatic  fever.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  send  over  to  Steeple- 
borough  for  Doctor  Turton.  X  had  w 
power,  even  if  I  had  inclination — and  I  hd 
not — to  oppose  this  step  bein^  taken.  Ti.e 
doctor  was  in  attendance  upon  me  forth- 
with. 

Then  followed  many  weaty  weeks  of 
close  confinement,  of  shattered  health,  of 
acute  suffering.  But  my  physical  infinnitv 
had  this  good  effect ;  it  hindered  my  miud 
from  morbid  dwelling  upon  its  troubles. 
I  was  powerless  to  think  or  to  remember. 
My  weakness  drove  me  to  fipathy.  All 
seemed  vague  and  di*eamlike  about  me.  1 
relinquished  of  necessity  effort  of  every 
kind.  I  was  content  to  lie  torpid,  mind- 
less,  half  dead.     I  was  at  times  delirious.  I 
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kamt  afterwards,  but  I  remained  through- 
out unconscious,  or  nearly  so,  of  mental 
anguish. 

Doctor  Turton  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
siiid  did  not  spare  his  skill  or  painstaking. 
At  all  hands,  indeed,  I  was  the  subject 
cf  most  tender  solicitude.  My  mother's 
devotion  to  me  knew  no  bounds. 

The  fiercer  pains  of  my  malady  abated, 
I  entered  upon  a  state  of  languid  and  in- 
dolent convalescence,  slowly,  very  slowly 
j;aining    strength     and    moving    towards 
health.    A  certain  listlessness  and  inac- 
tivity both  of  mind  and  body  clung  to  me 
some  time  afler  the  doctor  had  ceased  to 
attend    me,   except    intermittently,    when 
'  cnance  brought  him  in  the  neighbourhood 
'  of  the  farm-house.    I  was  myself  conscious 
tbat  1  had  undergone  a  change ;  that  I  had 
lost  energy  and  fervour ;  that  I  no  longer 
viewed  the  world  about  me  as  formerly  I 
ciid.    Yet  I  was  far  from  satisfied  that  this 
alteration  was  in  truth  amendment. 

At  an  early  stage  of  my  recovery,  I  had 
questioned  Kem  as  to  her  news  of  the 
great  house.  Were  Lord  and  Lady  Over- 
bury  still  there  ?  No ;  they  had  departed 
long  since,  immediately  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  frost ;  they  had  gone  none  knew 
whither,  and  had  never  since  returned. 
There  was  no  talk  of  their  return.  I  asked 
DO  further  questions  on  this  head.  I 
sought,  indeed,  oat  of  weariness  as  much 
as  indifference,  to  put  the  past  away  far 
irom  me,  as  something  done  with  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned — ^an  account  closed  for 
i^Ter  ia  the  ledger  of  my  life. 

It  was  genial  weather  now ;  the  trees 
richly  decked  with  blossoms ;  the  soft  air 
scented  with  the  sweet  breath  of  spring 
flowers,  and  melodious  with  the  chorusing 
cf  birds ;  the  fields  bright  green  with  the 
young  com  ;  the  lush  meadows  alive  with 
trolicking  lambs.  The  farm  was  thriving ; 
its  future  seemed  full  of  hope  and  promise ; 
my  uncle  was  thoroughly  content ;  Reube, 
laborious  as  ever,  was  not  dissatisfied ;  his 
flock  could  compare  favourably  with  the 
flocks  of  neighbouring  farms.  His  pains 
^nd  trials  had  not  been  unavaiUng;  his 
lambs  were  perhaps  more  "  Ibrrard"  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

Harmony  prevailed,  yet  in  my  heart  were 
<3is$cordant  notes.  I  seemed  for  the  time 
to  have  lost  all  power  of  sympathy.  I  was 
not  self-engrossed,  however.  I  was  indif- 
ferent to  my  own  fate  as  to  that  of  others. 
I  was  careless  what  might  happen ;  my  life 
had  lost  object  and  hope.  In  the  afiairs  of 
the  farm  1  no  longer  affected  to  concern 


myself.  I  was  excused  from  active  exertion 
on  the  score  of  my  infirm  health.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  pretext  for  inertness,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  have  warrant  in  fact. 

"  The  young  squire  goes  lopping  about 
with  a*s  hand  in's  pockets,"  I  overheard 
Reube  say  on  one  occasion ;  "  there,  I 
can't  bide  for  to  zee  un.  Why  don't  a' 
take  to  pitching  hurdles  or  zummat. 
*Twould  do  he  all  the  good  in  the  world. 
'Taint  no  manner  of  use  doing  nothing  but 
stare  about  un,  gaping  at  sheep  and  never 
axing  a  question  as  to  how's  nm  getting  on. 
But  *tis  no  business  of  mine  I  suppose." 

I  wrote  no  more  verses;  such  small 
poetic  faculty  as  I  had  ever  possessed 
seemed  to  have  departed.  Some  few  ran- 
dom studies  in  my  sketch-book,  feeble  and 
incomplete  enough,  were  the  only  efforts 
that  varied  the  monotony  of  my  months  of 
convalescent  lethargy. 

I  became  conscious  that  I  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  consideration  to  my 
mother  and  my  uncle.  Although  they  did 
not  question  me  I  felt  that  they  observed 
me  narrowly.  Often  I  found  my  sudden 
entlPance  disturbed  their  conversation. 
They  ceased  abruptly,  and  pretended  to 
occupy  themselves  with  indifferent  matters. 
I  knew  that  I  had  been  the  subject  of  their 
speech.  I  judged  also  that  they  difiercd 
in  opinion  concerning  me. 

I  discovered,  moreover,  that  counsel  had 
been  sought  of  Doctor  Turton,  and  that  he 
had,  after  much  hesitation,  recommended 
"change.''  It  was  as  a  new,  almost  an 
empirical  medicine  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  The  prescription  was  viewed 
with  much  misgiving,  it  was  so  entirely 
out  of  the  ordinary  course.  As  a  rule,  our 
practitioner  plied  his  invalids  with  physic 
until  they  recovered  or  expired.  For  change 
of  air  or  of  scene,  such  a  remedy  seemed 
vain  and  extravagant.  What  air  could  be 
more  satisfactory,  people  asked,  than  the  air 
that  blew  so  freshly  over  our  plain  ?  Who 
could  desire  change  of  scene  that  had  our 
panorama  of  open  cpuntry  stretched  out 
expansively  before  him  ?  The  doctor  diffi- 
dently expressed  an  opinion  that,  for  certain 
constitutions,  reduced  by  illness  to  a  delicate 
condition,  the  air  of  our  downs  might  pos- 
sibly, for  awhile,  be  found  too  bleak. 
Change  of  scene,  he  admitted,  stood  in  his 
mind,  in  relation  to  the  present  case,  as  re- 
presenting increase  and  variety  of  mental 
occupation,  which,  he  said,  would  possibly 
be  more  advantageously  secured  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  home  of  the  patient.  In 
short,  he  held,  though  he  did  not  openly 
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avow  as  mach,  that  there  were  times  when 
it  was  as  expedient  to  slacken  leading 
strings  as  to  nnwrap  bandages,  in  order 
that  greater  liberty  of  action  might  be 
sccurt'd,  and  nature  permitted  a  chance  of 
remedying  herself. 

!M  y  uncle  found  an  opportunity  of  private 
converse  with  me.  He  spoke  with  some 
embarrassment  and  hesitation.  He  was 
generally  ill  at  ease,  indeed,  upon  such 
occasions,  for  words  did  not  come  very 
readily  to  him.  His  manner  was  not  un- 
kind, yet  it  conveyed  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  You're  weary  of  the  farm,  Duke,"  he 
said,  "and  you  don't  take  to  farming. 
That's  pretty  plain,  anyways.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  it,  my  lad.  I'd  have  had  it 
otherwise  if  I  could  ;  but  I  can't,  it  seems. 
There's  no  help  for  these  things.  I'm  fond 
of  the  farm  myself.  I've  grown  to  it,  and 
it's  grown  to  me,  till  somehow  it  seems  to 
be  part  of  my  hfe,  and  that  I  couldn't  get 
on  without  it — nor  it  without  me.  That's 
but  fancy,  perhaps;  for  I  must  go  some 
day,  when  Grod  pleases,  and  the  land  will 
be  left  to  be  tilled  by  another,  and  to  thrive 
fairly  in  his  hands,  likely  enough.  I'd 
thought  it  might  some  day  come  to  you  to 
do  this,  Duke,  rather  than  a  stranger.  The 
land's  been  held  by  the  Ormes,  father  and 
son,  for  many  a  long  year  now.  I've  lived 
single,  as  you  know;  wife  and  children 
have  been  for  others  but  not  for  me. 
You've  been  to  me  as  a  son  always,  Duke ; 
that's  how  I've  thought  of  you,  though 
perhaps  I've  never  said  as  much  before, 
for  it's  not  my  way  to  talk  of  what's  in  my 
heart.  I  never  could  give  tongue  to  my 
thoughts,  somehow,  without  seeming  to 
spoil  them,  and  feeling  shame  at  doing 
them  injustice.  But,  as  I  said,  you  don't 
take  to  the  farm,  so  all  that's  over  now." 

I  murmured  that  I  was  sony;  but  I 
could  not  question  that  he  had  truly  stated 
the  case.  He  nodded  his  head.  He  was 
not  looking  at  me  as  he  spoke ;  we  were 
leaning  over  the  farm-yard  gate,  and  he  was 
raking  the  straw  with  his  walking-stick, 
hardly  conscious,  I  think,  of  what  he  did. 
His  voice  had  been  somewhat  tremulous; 
and  he  was  plainly  discomposed,  perhaps 
by  the  unwonted  task  of  speaking  so  con- 
tiuuou.sly. 

"  Still,  you  know,  Duke,"  he  continued, 
"  it  does  not  do  to  be  idle.  We're  in  the 
world  to  work,  or  to  be  of  some  use  to 
those  about  us,  I  suppose.  It's  time  you 
were  doing  something  towards  earning 
your  own  living;  if  not  on  the  Down 
Farm,  why,  then,  somewhere  else.    Heaven 


knows  I  don't  wish  you  to  leave  us,  ttill 
less  does  your  mother,  poor  soul.    It  will 
try  her  hard  to  part  with  you,  I  need  ti'A 
say.      But  she  feels  as  I  do   about  il'^ 
thing.     She  didn't  at  first,  perhaps ;  'twuj 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  her ;  but  she  dors 
now.     She  was  never  one  to  spare  herself, 
or  to  think  of  herself  when  there  was  right 
to  be  done  or  the  good  of  others  to  be  carcii 
for.     She'd  have  said  all  this  to  you  her- 
self,  and  she'd  have  said  it  far  better  thsn 
I  can  say  it,  but  her  heart  was  very  foil. 
and  I'm  glad  to  spare  her  what  trouble  I 
can.     She's  had  her  full  share  of  tronbk 
already.     Poor  Mildred!     So  we've  been 
thinking,  Duke — ^I'm  making  but  a  bnog- 
ling  story  of  it,  but  this  is  what  it  comes 
to — that  you'd  better  quit   home    for  a 
while,  and  look  about  you  a  bit,  and  see  to 
winning  your  own  bread  by   your  own 
labour,  in  a  way  that  may  seem  pleasanter  | 
to  yon  than  staying  here  idle  and  weary  ,, 
and  moping    about   the  farm.      I'm  net  | 
fault  finding,  Duke.     But  I  can't  bat  ser 
that  things  are  as  I've  said.     Your  hois 
isn't  to  you  now  what  it  was  onoe.    Leare 
it  awhile,  then  ;  likely  enough  it  will  tak?  \ 
its  old  shape  once  more  again  when  yooVe 
left  it  behind  you.    It  isn't  really  changw. 
And  come  back  to  it  when  you  may,  my 
boy,   please  God,   you'll   find  it  standing 
still,  and   your  mother  knitting  or  what 
not    by    the    fireside — I'll    not  speak  of 
myself — only  too  pleased  and  proud  to  wel-  j 
come  you  back  again,  and  make  much  ol " 
you,  and  love  you  still.      She'll  never  cease 
to  do  that,  I  think,  and  I  wouldn't  bave 
her  cease,  let  you  go  where  yon  may  or  do 
what  you  will." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  There  was  a 
tear  trickling  down  his  weatlier-beaten 
cheek.     But  he  took  no  heed  of  it 

'"  I'd  almost  forgotten  what  more  I  had 
to  say,"  he  went  on,  presently.  **  But  we've 
seen  that  you're  given  to  books  ana 
learning.  You've  had  advantages  in  that 
way  such  as  I  never  had,  or  other  folks 
hereabout,  and  it  might  be  well  you  should 
turn  them  to  account.  So  we  thought  of 
your  going  up  to  London." 

My  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of  surpnse 
and  joy  as  he  said  this,  and  I  could  not  but 
echo  his  words,  "  To  London !" 

"  Yes,  it's  a  long  way  off,  I  know,  aB<i 
we  had  thought  at  first  of  Steepleborongb,  ; 
as  being  nearer.     But  old  Mr.  Pauncchr  ; 
isn't  the  man  he  was,  people  say ;  tbongh  i 
give  him  credit  for  getting  those  poacht?^ 
convicted  at  last  assises ;  he  managed  tha 
cleverly  enough.     Besides,  his  office  is ""  • 
He  couldn't  take  another  clerk,  it  seems. 
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thougli  we  wanted  bim  to,  and  be  wanted 
to  ever  so.  So  IVe  been  turning  over  in 
mj  mind  abont  an  old  friend  I  bad  in 
London  long  years  ago — James  Monck  bis 
name  is.  He  was  reckoned  a  very  clever 
lawyer  tben,  and  be's  a  younger  man  tban 
myself.  He  was  bidding  fair  to  rise  in  bis 
calling,  and  I  don't  doubt  be's  done  so. 
Well,  I  wrote  to  bim  as  to  taking  you  as 
his  apprentice,  or  wbat  tbey  call  articled 
clerk,  and  I've  bad  an  answer.** 

He  took  a  letter  from  bis  pocket,  and 
studied  it  tbrougb  bis  double  glasses. 

"Lawyers  are  formal  people,  and  tbis 
isn't  his  bandwriting — some  clerk's  work, 
I  suppose — but  it's  bis  signature,  I'm 
pretty  sure,  tbougb  it's  more  sbaky  and 
straggling  tban  be  used  to  write.  He  was 
busy  I  dare  say  (London  lawyers  generally 
are),  or  be'd  bave  written  me  a  more 
friendly  kind  of  letter.  But  tbat's  of  little 
moment.  He's  not  forgotten  me  it  seems. 
And  he  states  bere  very  precisely  tbe  terms 
upon  whicb  be  would  receive  you  into  bis 
office.  They're  heavy,  and  tbe  cbarp^e  for 
st<imps,  &c.,  seems  bigb.  But  James 
Monck  would  only  do  wbat  was  fair  and 
right,  and  I  don't  complain  of  bis  charges. 
1  can  afford  to  pay  them,  and  more  if  need 
be.  The  question  is,  will  this  suit  you, 
Duke  ?  If  I've  done  wrong  I've  done  it  for 
the  best,  witb  a  hope  of  serving  you,  my 
%.  There's  no  need  for  burry  as  to 
answering.  Take  time  to  think  it  over. 
Tou're  fond  of  books.  Well,  bere's  a 
calling — a  profession,  as  tbey  say — which 
seems  to  me  pretty  nearly  all  books.  You 
can't  read  too  much  or  know  too  much  for 
a  lawyer.  Can  you  give  your  mind  to  it, 
Duke  ?  Can  you  be  happy — for  tbat's  what 
^  e  want  you  to  be — happy  as  a  lawyer  ? 
Will  it  suit  you  better  tban  farming  ?" 

My  uncle  quitted  me;  be  declined  to 
bear  my  answer  then.  But  my  mind  was 
already  decided.  I  would  quit  tbe  farm, 
journey  np  to  London,  and  become  a  lawyer. 
A  new  world  was  opening  to  me,  a  new 
^ife.  I  thriUed  at  the  thought.  My  list- 
lessness  and  languor  fell  from  me ;  I  was 
stirring  and  alert  once  more. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 


No  one  who  reads  the  history  '  f  France 
for  some  generations  before  tbe  Great 
^volution,  can  much  wonder  at  that  out- 
break. The  seigneurial  laws  were  beyond 
^neasure  oppressive  and  inhuman,  and 
justice  was  a  word  that  bad  neither  power 
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slaves  born  into  the  world  for  the  sole  plea- 
sure of  tbeii*  masters;  there  was  no  pro- 
tecting law,  no  human  consideration  of  any 
kind  for  them  ;  and  tbe  raison  d'etre  of  tbe 
toiling  millions  was  held  to  be  that  of 
feeding  tbe  extravagant  luxury  of  the  idle 
bundreds. 

A  seigneur  of  tbe  old  Frencb  school  was 
omnipotent  on  his  estates,  and  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  bis  serfs. 
Tbe  infamous  laws  which  gave  over  the 
people  body  and  soul  to  their  masters,  and 
which  make  one  blusb  for  one's  kind,  were 
not  taken  off  tbe  statute-book  until  tbe 
revolution.  One  of  these  laws  was,  that 
a  lord  might  order  a  serf  to  be  ripped  open, 
so  that  be  might  warm  bis  cold  feet  in  bis 
body.  It  is  almost  incredible ;  but  it  is  true 
all  tbe  same.  And  it  is  of  no  good  to  say 
that  tbis  was  a  law  never  acted  on.  Tbe 
fact  that  it  existed  at  all  proves  its  possi- 
bility, bowever  rare  its  practice.  Other 
rights,  too,  were  hereditary  witb  tbe  lands 
and  title  of  a  seigneur  of  old  times  to  which 
we  cannot  do  more  than  allude.  One  very 
common  form  of  luxurioas  oppression  was 
connected  witb  the  bull-frogs  of  tbe  ponds. 
These  frogs  do  certainly  make  an  unearthly 
noise  througb  the  night;  and  when  a 
seigneur  bonoured  bis  estate  by  visiting  it 
bis  peasants  had  to  whip  the  ponds  all  night, 
so  that  the  croaking  of  tbe  frogs  might  not 
disturb  the  rest  of  my  lord  marquis,  fatigued 
witb  bis  revels  and  excited  with  high  play. 
There  was  no  thought  for  the  poor  serf 
who  bad  to  toil  all  day  and  watch  all  night. 
My  lord  must  sleep  let  who  would  wake ; 
and  the  frogs  must  be  kept  in  the  good 
manners  of  silence  at  any  cost  of  plebeian 
bumanity.  In  a  word  tbe  whole  system  of 
seigneurial  domination  was  one  of  tbe  vilest 
and  most  oppressive  that  tbe  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  and  the  people  lived  in  a  slavish  de- 
basement that  took  all  the  manhood  out  of 
them  if  tbey  submitted,  or  maddened  them 
to  fiendish  frenzy  if  they  rebelled.  At  last 
tbe  nation  arose  in  its  might,  and  revenged 
itself  on  priests,  lords,  and  sovereigns,  witb 
the  fierce  retaliation  of  the  guillotine. 

And  with  this  hideous  state  of  things, 
inhuman  and  barbarous,  existed  a  cynical 
confession  of  immorality  wherein  was  no 
rule  but  the  one  of  personal  pleasure,  no 
law  but  the  law  of  kingly  liking.  Mrs. 
Elliot's  book.  Old  Court  Life  in  France, 
is  really  a  history  of  the  royal  favourites 
of  both  sexes  who  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  foremost  nation  in  Europe,  and  sat  as 
uncrowned  monarchs  by  the  side  of  the 
sovereign   from    the  time   of  Francis  the 
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this  book  wo  see  the  reason  of  that  tre- 
mendous political  catacljBm  which  shook 
society  to  its  centre,  and  the  last  throbs  of 
which  have  not  yet  subsided.  And  if  wo 
have  not  studied  this  page  of  history  before, 
we  can  understand  better  affer  readinsj 
Mrs.  Elliot's  book  how  the  revolution  came 
about,  and  how  it  was  more  the  Nemesis 
than  the  Typhon  of  society,  the  avenger 
rather  than  the  oppressor. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  one  of  those 
stirring  epochs  which   seem,  to   form  and 
vitalise  the  future  generations  for  all  time. 
Art  and  literature,  speculation  and  science 
were  in  fulJ  activity,  and  even  war  itself 
had  its  favourable  side.     "  At  this  period 
three  highly  educated   and   unscrupulous 
young  men  divide  the  power  of  Europe," 
says   Mrs.  Elliot.     "They  are  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England,  Charles  the  Fiah  of 
Austria,  and  Francis  the  Fii-st  of  France. 
Each  is  magnificent  in   taste,  each   is  de- 
sirous of  power  and  conquest.     Each  acts 
as  a  spur  to  the  others  both  in  peace  and 
in   war.      They  introduce  the   cultivated 
tastes,  the  refined  habits,  the  freedom  of 
thought    of    modern    life,    and    from  the 
period  in  which   they   flourished   modern 
history    dates.     Of  these  three  monarchs 
Francis    is    the    boldest,    cleverest,    and 
most  profligate.       The    elegance,    refine- 
ment,   and   luxury   of  his   court   are  un- 
rivalled ;  and  this  luxury  stxikes  the  senses 
from  its   contrast   with  the   frugal  habits 
of  the  ascetic  Louis  the  Eleventh  and  the 
homely   Louis  the  Twelfth."     Francis  was 
an  art  lover  as  well  as  a  warrior,  a  poli- 
tician,  and   a  notorious  squire  of  dames. 
He  introduced  the   Renaissance,  brought 
Cellini,  Primaticcio,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
from    Italy,    "  and  never  wearied  of  their 
company,"   establishing   this  last   at    the 
Chateau  de  Clos,  near  his  own  castle  of  Am- 
boise,  where  the  aged  painter  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  royal  patron  ;  and 
he  built  beautiful  palaces,  quaint  and  rich, 
where  his  predecessors  had  erected  grim 
and  frowning  fortresses.    The  most  famous 
of  these  structures  is  Chambord,  "  created 
like  a  fairy  palace  amid  the  flat  and  dusty 
plains  of  Sologne" — Chambord,  where  the 
double  staircase,  representing    a  gigantic 
fleur   de   lys   in  stone,   allows   those  who 
ascend  to  be  invisible  to  those  who  descend, 
where  doors  are  concealed  in  sliding  panels 
behind   the   arras,    where  there  are  many 
double  walls  and  secret  stairs,  much  beauty 
and  flowing  ornamentation,  but  also  grave 
cause  for  reflection,  and  a  little  inlet  for 
understanding. 


There  was  much  in  the  life  of  Francs  J 
that  necessitated   secret  stairs  and  sliding  \ 
panels.     If  his  own  hands  were  not  alwari  ' 
clean,    he   had    enemies   whose    sense  o: 
moral  purity  was  no  more  advanced.  Plots 
were  met  by  counterplots,  dissimulation  k 
treachery,  and  oppression  by  treason^  til. 
the  world  was  full  of  fear  and  suflering; 
and   the   only  strain  of  softness  running 
through  the  relations  of  society  was  loib 
of  that  questionable  kind  known  as  royal  i 
favouritism.     To  be  sure  there  was  beamy  j 
of  appearance  as  well  as  cultivation  of  tlie 
intellect ;   but  with  learning,  poetry,  wit  ^ 
and  intellect   came  luxury  and  bonndlesj  ^ 
extravagance.     "  Brantdme  speaks  as  witu  ; 
bated   breath   of   the    royal    expenditun-. 
These  are  the  days  of  broad  sombrero  hat? 
fringed  with   gold   and   looped    up  witli  . 
priceless  jewels  and  feathers ;  of  embrci- 
dered  cloaks  in  costly  stuffs — heavy  witli  j 
gold  or  silver  embroidery — hung  over  tie 
shoulder;    of    slashed    hose    and   richlj-^ 
chased   rapiers ;    of  garments  of  cloth  cf 
gold,  embroidered  with  armorial  bearing 
in  jewels ;    of  satin  justaucorps  corerei ; 
with  rivieres  of  diamonds,   emeralds,  and  j 
oriental  pearls;    of  torsades   and  collars 
wherein  gold  is  but  the  foil  to  priceless 
gems.     The  ladies  wear  Eastern  silks  and 
golden  tissues,  with  trimming  of  rare  fars; 
wide    sleeves    and     Spanish    fardingale?,  i 
sparkling   coife  and  jewelled    nets,  with  ,) 
glittering  veils.     They  ride  in  ponderous 
coaches  covered  with  carving  and  gilding, 
or  on  horses  whose  pedigrees  are  as  nn- 
'  doubted  as  their  own,  covered  with  velvet 
housings    and    silken    nets    woven  witli 
jewels,  their  manes  plaited  with  gold  and 
precious     stones.      But    these    illustrions 
ladies  consider  gloves  a  royal  luxury,  and 
are  weak  in  respect  of  stockings.    Fore- 
most in  every  gorgeous  mode  is  Francis 
He  wears  rich  Genoa  velvets,  and  affect 
bright    colours — rose    and     sky-blue.    A 
Spanish  hat  is  on  his  head,  turned  upwitn 
a  white  plume,  fastened  to  an  aigrette  of 
rubies,  with  a  golden  salamander  as  his  de- 
vice, signifying  *  I  am  nourished  and  I  die 
in  fire.'  " 

In  those  days  a  man's  enemies  were 
emphatically  those  of  his  own  household; 
and  the  life  of  Francis  the  First  of  France 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There^ 
that  bold  and  handsome  Charles  de  Moni- 
pensier.  Due  de  Bourbon  and  Constable  ot 
Prance,  who  first  troubled  his  \\ixano^^  ji 
repose.  Bourbon  stood  too  high  to  be  >^t" 
liked  by  the  sovereign.  Besides,  therfc 
had  been  a  boyish  difficulty  befcTfeefl  f^^ 
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two  over  a  game  at  niaille  not  many 
jears  ago — for  the  king*s  age  is  only 
twenty,  Bourbon's  twenty- six — at  Mrs. 
Elliot's  opening  scene.  And  the  difficulty 
had  rankled;  the  king  having  challenged 
Bourbon,  but  not  having  fought  him, 
which  this  last  resented  as  an  afiront  to 
his  honour.  Greater  troubles,  however, 
than  not  getting  "pinked"  by  the  royal 
rapier,  awaited  the  handsome  young  con- 
stable ;  for  he  and  the  king's  sister.  Mar- 
guerite d'Alenjon,  were  in  love  with  each 
other — though  she  was  another  man's  wife ; 
and  Louise  de  Savoie,  the  king's  mother, 
was  in  love  with  him.  Louise  had  certain 
claims  on  the  inheritance  of  the  con- 
stable's late  wife,  Suzanne;  and  these 
clsums  she  offered  to  consolidate  by  marry- 
\  ing  Bourbon — just  fourteen  years  her 
junior.  He  refused;  and  maoe  her  his 
enemy  for  life.  At  last  the  court  intrigues 
and  state  plots  growing  up  everywhere, 
like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  culminated  in 
his  open  rebellion  and  the  transfer  of  his 
sword  and  service  to  the  enemy  of  France 
and  Francis,  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain. 
Many  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  time  fol- 
lowed the  constable  ;  among  them  the 
CWte  de  Saint- Vallier — for  whose  life  his 
(laughter,  the  beautiful  Diane  de  Breze, 
better  known  as  Diane  de  Poitiers,  wife  of 
the  Grand  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  be- 
songht  the  king  on  her  knees.  Her  beauty 
gained  what  justice  and  mercy  alike  would 
have  denied;  and  she  bought  the  grace 
she  soaght— -at  the  price  of  which  all  his- 
tory is  cognisant. 

Then  came  the  war  between  Francis  and 
Charlcs.the  Fifth,  with  our  cousin  Bourbon 
%hting  umier  the  banner  of  Spain ;  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  famous  letter  of 
Francis  to  his  mother,  "  Tout  est  perdu 
fors  I'honneur  ;"  his  impidsonment  and 
illness  in  the  Alcazar  at  Madrid ;  the  ar- 
fiyal  of  his  sister  Marguerite,  his  true 
fcend,  and  her  entreaties  to  him  to  save 
his  life  and  gain  his  liberty  by  assenting  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  Charles:  namely, 
the  cession  of  Burgundy,  the  renunciation 
of  all  interest  in  Flanders  and  the  Milanese, 
the  payment  of  a  ransom  that  would  beggar 
the  country,  his  marriage  with  Elinor, 
Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of 
Charles,  and  the  delivering  up  of  his  sons, 
the  two  young  princes,  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  as  hostages  till  these 
^mditions  were  fulfilled.  To  all  of  which 
l^rancis  swore  assent — for  the  time:  and 
perjured  himself. 

After  this  we  have  the  return  visit  of 


Charles  to  Francis,  and  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Triboulet,  the  court  fool.  Tiic 
debate  between  Francis  and  the  Ducliesso 
d'Etampes,  the  reigning  favourite,  wliicli 
Mrs.  Elliot  has  imagined,  is  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  Charles  is  to  be  received. 
Francis  says  that  he  will  go  to  meet  him 
at  Tourraine,  then  attend  him  at  Loclies 
and  Amboise.  The  duchess  advocates 
treachery  and  the  oubliettes.  The  king 
holds  fast  by  the  honour  of  hospitality 
and  persuasion,  not  force,  in  the  matter  of 
that  treaty  of  Madrid.  Triboulet,  who 
has  been  shaking  the  silver  bells  on  his  parti- 
coloured dress  with  suppressed  laughter, 
pulls  out  some  ivory  tablets  to  add  some- 
thing to  a  list  he  keeps  of  those  whom  he 
considers  greater  fools  than  himself.  He 
calls  it  his  "journal.*'  The  king  looks  on 
the  tablets  and  sees  the  name  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  by  the  mass  !  how  long  has 
my  brother  of  Spain  figured  there  ?'*  asks 
he. 

"  The  day,  sire,  I  heard  he  had  put  his 
foot  on  the  French  frontier." 

"  What  will  you  do  when  I  let  him  do- 
part  freely  ?** 

"  I  shall,"  said  Triboulet,  "  rub  out  his 
name  and  put  yours  in  its  place,  sire." 

The  visit  however  went  off*,  as  we  know, 
with  no  greater  calamity  than  a  little  love- 
making  between  the  favourite  and  the 
guest;  part  of  the  process  of  which  was 
the  presentation  of  a  ring  by  Charles  to  the 
duchesse  when  she  held  the  golden  basin 
for  him  wherein  to  wash  his  hands,  with  the 
subsequent  popular  belief  of  her  having 
betrayed  Francis.  It  was  the  way  these 
favourites  had.  Bought  by  the  greed  of 
gain,  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  lust  for 
power,  they  were  ready  to  sell  to  a  higher 
bidder  the  so-called  love  and  service  they 
had  already  baiiered;  and  when  Francis 
wrote  with  his  diamond  ring  on  the  window 
of  his  closet  at  Chambord, 

SouroDt  femme  vario 
Biea  fol  qui  s'y  fie ; 

he  had  had  reason  enough  in  his  own  life 
to  know  how  true  his  first  line  was,  and 
how  oft  repeated  his  second. 

Henry  the  Second,  the  son  of  Francis, 
husband  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
father  of  Francis  the  Second,  Charles  the 
Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third,  likewise  the 
open  and  confessed  lover  of  his  father's 
discarded  favourite,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  a 
woman  of  thirty-five  when  he  was  a  mere 
lad  and  his  bride  only  fifteen,  did  not 
enjoy  his  kingship  very  long.     Eight-aud- 
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Iwenty  when  he  began  his  reign,  he  finished 
it  A.D.  1559,  when  forty  years  of  age,  and 
after  only  twelve  years*  rule.  Who  does 
not  know  the  manner  of  his  death,  how, 
on  that  bright  snmmer's  day — when  Eliza- 
beth his  daughter,  and  Margnerite  his 
sister,  were  married,  the  one  to  Philip  the 
S(  cond  of  Spain,  the  morose  husband  of 
our  own  Mary  Tudor,  the  other  to  the 
Due  do  Savoie — after  having  successfully 
mastered  his  opponents  in  the  jousts, 
Henry  met  the  Scotchman  Montgomery, 
who,  by  some  mismanagement,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  giving  him  the  best  of  the  shock, 
ns  was  the  rule,  but  shook  his  feet  out  of 
tlie  stirrups.  The  king  in  his  golden  annour, 
his  sword  -  handle  and  dagger  set  with 
jewels,  and  wearing  the  colours  of  Diane 
lie  Poitiers — white  and  black — insisted  on 
a  second  tilt.  They  met.  Montgomery 
]  eld  his  lance  straight  and  firm.  It  broke 
the  king's  vizor  and  a  splinter  entered  his 
eye;  and  after  lingering  a  few  days  in 
agony  he  died.  But  even  before  he  drew 
his  last  breath,  Catherine  sent  an  order  to 
her  hated  rival  to  quit  the  Louvre  on  the 
instant,  to  deliver  up  the  crown  jewels,  and 
to  make  over  the  possession  of  the  chateau 
of  Chenonceau,  in  Lourraine,  to  herself. 

"  Chenonceau  was  Catherine's  '  Naboth's 
vineyard,' "  says  Mrs.  Elliot.  "  From  a 
girl,  when  she  had  often  visited  it  in  com- 
pany with  her  father-in-law  Francis,  she 
had  longed  to  possess  this  lovely  woodland 
palace  beside  the  clear  waters  of  the  river 
Cher.  To  her  inexpressible  disgust,  her 
husband,  when  he  became  king,  presented 
it  to  the  *old  hag,'  Diane,  Duchesse  de 
Valentin ois."  Diane,  sitting  lonely  at  the 
Louvre,  turned  upon  the  messenger,  ask- 
ing:  "Is  the  king  then  dead?"  Hearing 
that  he  was  not,  she  sent  a  defying  mes- 
sage to  the  queen ;  but  the  curtain  drops 
on  her  in  a  few  hours  after ;  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  passes 
away  into  an  obscurity  from  which  it  would 
have  been  better  for  both  France  and 
humanity  had  she  never  emerged. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  as  queen-regent, 
had  her  hands  full.  Grant  any  amount  of 
fringe,  pare  off  all  possible  margin  of  ex- 
aggeration, and  still  enough  remains  be- 
hind to  stamp  her  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
tlie  most  astute,  one  of  the  vilest  and  the 
cleverest  women  of  her  0"wn  or  any  genera- 
tion. Among  the  crimes  of  which  she  is 
accused,  yet  of  which  the  verdict  is  not 
proven,  stands  that  of  poisoning  Jeanne, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  mother  of  Henri  the 
Fourth,  by  a  pair  of  gloves ;  also  that  of 


poisoning  her  brother-in-law,  the  Danph:: 
in  a  cup  of  water,  by  which  Henry  tli^ 
Second  and  herself  came  to  the  thro  . 
She  planned  and  executed  the  massacre  ^' 
Saint  Bartholomew;  and  she  systematical!: 
degraded  the  virtue  of  women  and  tb 
honour  of  men,  that  she  might  make  fctr 
account  out  of  their  passions  and  weak- 
nesses. "  My  maids  of  honour  are  et 
best  allies,"  she  said  significantly,  speak- 
ing to  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  She  imported  ready-witted  Italians, 
actors,  and  singers,"  says  Mrs.  Elli-t 
"  who  played  at  a  theatre  within  the  Horei 
Bourbon,  at  Paris ;  saltimbanques  and  ro[»^ 
dancers,  who  paraded  the  streets ;  astrolo- 
gers, like  Ruggiero;  jewellers,  like  Zametti; 
and  bankers,  like  Gondi.  These  men  were 
ready  to  sell  themselves  for  any  infamy;  to 
call  on  the  stars  for  confirmation  of  their 
prophecies ;  to  benefit  spendthrift  prince.^ 
with  ample  supply  of  ready  cash ;  to  iv 
sinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence  i 
xmwary  nobles ;  or  to  serve  their  royal  iri* 
tress  as  spies.  A  woman  of  such  powerti 
mind,  infinite  resource,  and  tmscrupul'  ti 
will,  overawed  and  oppressed  her  cbildrt^ 
During  the  three  successive  reigns  of  ber 
sons,  Francis  the  Second,  Charles  the 
Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third,  CatkriD^ 
ruled  with  the  iron  hand  of  a  median' 
despot.  Yet  her  cruelty,  perfidy, 
statescraft,  were  worse  than  useless.  Sh 
lived  to  see  the  chivalrous  race  of  Vale:* 
degraded;  her  favourite  child  Aiijo- 
Henry  the  Third,  driven  like  a  dog  fwrj 
Paris  by  Henry  de  Guise ;  and  son  afu: 
son  go  down  childless  to  a  dishononrei 
grave." 

As  for  her  daughter,  la  reine  Margot,  or 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Henry  ^^ 
Fourth  and  beloved  of  many  more,  Cathe- 
rine never  even  pretended  to  love  k;" 
Such  women  as  she  seldom  care  for  their 
daughters,  and  not  often  for  their  sons. 
So  long  as  the  gay  life  of  this  pleasure- 
loving  woman  only  outraged  morality,  bat 
left  the  queen-regent's  ambitious  schemes 
and  state  intrigues  alone,  she  was  content. 
It  was  only  when  la  reine  Margot's  ex- 
cesses became  dangerously  notorions  thai 
she  remonstrated;  but  even  then  it  ^"^^^ 
for  the  sake  of  expediency,  not  virtue;  f«'r 
the  safety  of  the  royal  power,  not  for  the 
worth  of  a  royal  example.  This  ^oma^ 
reigned,  and  this  state  of  things  continual' 
for  twenty-nine  years ;  and  then  the  crti^^ 
queen  died  a  fortnight  after  the  f^^i 
murder  of  le  Balaf  re— which  murder  alone, 
were  anything  else  wanting,  would  ha**? 
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heaped  infamy  for  ever  upon  the  reign  of 
Ilenry  the  Third.  Murder  indeed  was 
the  order  of  the  day  all  through  these 
times ;  murder,  whether  by  secret  poisoning 
or  hy  open  butchery ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
if  the  teiTible  fate  to  which  the  queen  and 
her  sons  had  dedicated  so  many  others  fell 
at  last  on  one  of  themselves.  Henry  the 
Third  died  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
Jacques  Clement,  and  Henry  the  Fourth 
—Henry  of  Navarre,  once  the  Protestant 
leader,  became  now  the  Catholic  king. 
But  he  at  least  was  free  from  the  stain  of 
hlood-guiltiness,  and  if  his  life  was  not  too 
pure  it  was  not  cruel. 

Not  too  pure,  indeed!  Good-natured 
aud  frank,  his  character  had  certain  popular 
qualities  which  threw  his  vices  into  the 
sliade.  But  he  was  vicious  all  the  same ; 
and  the  man  who  wished  that  every  pea- 
nut in  his  dominions  might  have  a  fowl 
in  his  pot  on  Sunday  was  the  man  from 
whom  every  father  of  any  degree  would 
most  carefully  keep  his  daughter,  every 
liushand  his  wife.  "  Brave  to  a  fault,  he 
rode  hither  and  thither  like  a  knight- errant, 
regardless  of  his  personal  safety,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  few  attendants.  Although 
a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  Henry  was  a 
true  child  of  the  mountains.  Born  under 
the  shade  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  would  as 
soon  encamp  tinder  a  hedge  as  lie  on  a  bed 
of  down;  would  rather  eat  dried  ham 
spiced  with  garlic  than  dine  sumptuously 
at  Jarnet's  Palace,  at  the  Marais,  or  at '  Le 
Petit  More,'  the  polite  traiteurof  that  day ; 
would  quaff  the  petit  cru  of  his  native 
grape  with  more  relish  than  the  costliest 
wines  firom  the  vineyards  of  Champagne 
or  Bordeaux.  Henry  was  not  born  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Garonne,  but  a  more  thorough 
Gascon  never  lived ;  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  his  gun 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  the  first  in  as- 
sault, the  last  in  retreat,  ready  to  slay  the 
wild  boar  of  his  native  forests,  or,  lute  in 
liand,  to  twang  a  roundelay  in  honour  of 
the  first  Dulcinea  he  encountered.  Boast- 
ful, fearless,  capricious,  his  versatility  of 
accomplishments  suited  the  changing  as- 
pects of  the  times.  He  was  plain  of  speech, 
I'ough  in  manner,  with  a  quaint  jest  alike 
for  friend  or  foe ;  irregular  in  his  habits, 
eating  at  no  stated  times,  but  when  hungry 
voraciously  devouring  everything  that 
pleased  him,  especially  fruit  and  oysters  ; 
negligent,  not  to  say  dirty,  in  his  person, 
and  smelling  strong  of  garlic.  A  man  who 
willed  a  spade  a  spade,  swore  like  a  trooper, 
and  hated  the  parade  of  courts ;  was  con- 


stant in  friendship,  fickle  in  love,  promised 
anything  freely,  especially  marriage,  to  any 
beauty  who  caught  his  eye ;  a  boon  coni- 
panion  among  men,  a  libertine  with  wo- 
men, a  story-teller,  quaint  in  his  careless 
epicureanism,  and  so  profound  a  believer 
in  *  the  way  of  fate'  that,  reckless  of  the 
morrow,  he  extracted  all  things  from  the 
passing  hour."  If  such  a  man  was  one  of 
the  better  sort,  what  could  the  worst  have 
been ! 

Pass  on  to  the  minority  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  when  Marie  de  Medici  was 
regent,  and  Richelieu  her  minister ;  to  his 
majority  when  Anne  of  Austria  was  his 
wife,  and  the  whole  court  was  torn  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  two  rival  ladies, 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort  as  the 
king's  confidante — in  all  honour — and  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  as  the  queen's. 
Richelieu  however  kept  the  helm  of  the 
state  vessel  straight  enough  for  his  own 
policy.  He  was  the  government ;  "  I  and 
the  king;"  and  "after  me  the  deluge." 
After  him  indeed  the  deluge,  so  far  as  poor, 
weak,  timorous  Louis  was  concerned ;  for 
he  survived  his  great  minister  only  ^ve 
months.  Wearied  of  life,  disgusted  with 
power,  he  gave  up  the  struggle;  and  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1643,  laid  down  to  die, 
when  only  forty-two  years  old,  more  be- 
cause he  would  not  than  because  he  could 
not  live. 

France  passed  now  under  another  re- 
gency. This  time  Anne  of  Austria  was 
the  nominal  ruler,  with  Cardinal  Mazarin 
as  the  guide  and  master,  and,  finally,  secret 
husband  of  the  weak  and  self-willed  woman. 
Again,  the  old  round  of  wrong  goes  on. 
Court  intrigues  and  court  immoralities  fill 
up  the  time  of  all  who  live  in  that  fatal 
atmosphere.  Without,  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars ;  profligate  expenditure  and  griping 
poverty;  the  noble,  a  man  of  a  higher 
human  calibre  apparently  than  the  pea- 
sant, and  holding  himself  superior  to  the 
Decalogue  and  all  other  laws,  human  and 
divine,  when  the  whim  took  him;  every- 
where the  privileged  class  outraging  justice, 
defying  God,  oppressing  man,  with  the 
lower  orders  writhing  under  their  feet,  too 
weak  to  resist,  too  broken  to  combine. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  one  of 
the  greatest  historical  humbugs  of  modern 
times.  With  him  too  the  nation  meant 
only  the  two  classes  of  those  who  worked 
and  those  who  enjoyed,  with  himself  the 
deus  maximus  at  the  head  of  the  dii 
minores.     There  was  still  no  question  of 
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mercy,  justice,  humanity,  or  morality. 
Taxes  were  laid  on  the  people  till  the  hea- 
viest toil  would  scarcely  give  food  for  the 
toiler ;  men  with  names  and  purses  bonght 
justice  openly  on  the  bench  ;  thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed  for  the  "  glory"  of  this 
blatant  posturising  French  Turveydrop ; 
nowhere  was  reverence  paid  to  any  of  the 
first  principles  of  right,  of  fi-eedom,  of 
Christian  living;  everywhere  only  vice  and 
oppression,  only  bloodshed  and  starvation. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  might  have  been  the 
Grand  Monarque  in  his  own  way;  but  it 
was  a  way  which  led  to  la  Carmagnole, 
and  the  tumbrils  laden  with  the  innocent 
condemned. 

To  build  Versailles  and  nearly  ruin  the 
already  impoverished  country  for  the  cost ; 
to  go  to  war  with  Flanders,  with  Holland, 
with  Spain,  and  come  off  victorious  and 
renowned ;  to  concentrate  all  his  faculties 
on  questions  of  precedence,  on  the  mode  of 
being  "incensed"  at  church,  when  they 
were  not  employed  in  making  love  to 
women  who  were  not  his  wives ;  to  be  a 
martinet  in  the  question  of  wigs,  and  an 
autocrat  to  the  court  tailor ;  to  prove  his 
love  for  God  by  his  hatred  to  men  of 
another  faith  than  his  own;  to  take  up 
arms  ngain  against  Holland,  and  this  time 
to  fail;  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Prince 
Charles,  and  again  to  fail;  to  die  as  he  had 
lived,  a  hypocrite  and  a  libertine — this  was 
the  life  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth — the  grand- 
father of  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  all 
the  list,  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  lover  of 
De  Pompadour,  Du  Barry,  and  many 
others  less  notorious  if  no  less  guilty. 

What  marvel  then  that  the  revolution 
came?  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  moral 
truly,  but  wooden-headed  and  dull ;  Marie 
Antoinette  was  brilliant,  brave,  and  fasci- 
nating, but  not  to  be  trusted,  and  more 
lovely  than  beloved.  Had  they  been  the 
first  of  their  bad  line  they  would  not  have 
fallen  as  they  did.  But  they  came  as  the 
culmination  of  generations  of  misrule,  of 
centuries  of  crime ;  and  they  suffered  for 
their  fathers  according  to  the  text.  The 
time  for  retaliation  had  come;  and  the 
revenge  that  was  taken  was  equal  to  the 
wrongs  that  had  been  wrought.  We 
should  never  forget  this  when  we  speak 
of  the  French  revolution  of  *89.  What- 
ever the  crimes  that  defaced  that  struggle, 
they  had  been  prepared  for  in  the  crimes 
of  the  past  ages.  Oppression  had  brutalised 
the  people,  and  suffering  had  maddened 
them.  It  was  an  awful  time  ;  and  no  apolo- 
gist can  deny  the  terrible  wickedness  com- 
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mitted  then ;  bat  neither  can  the  most  pas- 
sionate condemner  deny  the  infamy  that 
went  before — the  cruelty,  blood-guiltiness, 
and  immorality  of  the  old  court  life 
France  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Goddes? 
of  Reason,  the  September  massacres,  aLil 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  -, 

__^ ^^  ) 

THALATTA!    THALATTA! 

Bbati  North  Sea,  bright  North  Sea,  ' 

Send  your  freshness  and  streng^th  to  greet 

We  toilers  beneath  the  inland  neat 

The  great  trees  droop  with  their  weight  of  letTO, 

The  roses  cluster  on  cottage  eaves, 

Jssmine,  and  myrtle,  and  mignonette,  i 

And  tall  white  lilies  in  order  set. 

Load  the  slow  airs  with  their  rich  sweet  sceat 

And  the  lime,  with  its  odorous  branches  bent, 

O'er  its  bus^  court  of  murmurous  bees. 

Pervades  with  its  perfume  the  July  bieese ; 

We  turn  for  succour  and  breath  to  thee. 

To  thy  broad  blue  waters,  oh,  great  North  Ses. 

Brave  North  Sea,  bold  North  Sea, 

He  beard  the  call  from  the  elumberous  dales, 

He  heard  the  righ  from  the  fair  hushed  vales. 

On  the  rocky  coast,  on  the  clifF-girt  strand. 

He  flung  his  answer  on  dune  and  sand. 

He  tossed  his  crest,  all  ^litteriDg  white. 

In  gray  defiance  to  noons  keen  light; 

He  dashed  his  breakers  upon  the  shore,  i 

He  chanted  in  full  resounding  roar,  ' 

**  Come  to  me,  rest  by  me,  plan^  in  my  ynret,      ] 

In  the  strong  salt  water  that  rams  and  saves. 

There  is  ooohng  and  help  in  my  arms  and  me,** 

Sang  the  Isles'  bright  girdle,  the  frank  North  Sn. 

Ah,  glorious  sea,  ah,  grand  North  Sea, 

Well  may  we  gaze  on  thy  spsrkling  breast, 

Well  may  we  hail  thee  as  truest  and  best ; 

Best  guardian  for  friend,  best  shield  from  foe, 

Let  the  Island  Empress  her  glory  know. 

Let  the  sufferer  seek  for  healing  there. 

Let  the  mourner  pause  in  the  sobbing  prayer. 

And  hear  the  solemn  music  sweep. 

From  the  full-toned  harp  of  the  migh^  deep, 

Breathing,  "  Hush,  hush,  sad  human  heart, 

From  m^  ebbing  and  flowing  learn  duty's  part; 

Wait  His  leisure  who  guides  my  strength  snd  m«,** 

Sings  the  beautiful  ocean,  the  braye  North  Sea. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

THE  SIXTH  DRAGOONS  (iNNISKILLINOS)  AND  THl 
CABABINEEfiS  (SIXTH  DBAGOON  GUARDS). 

That  most  distingnished  regiment^  tb 
Sixth  Dragoons,  was  first  enrolled  in  1688, 
on  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  Devonshire  first  reaching 
Ireland.  The  Protestant  part  of  Ireland, 
deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  a  Protestast 
snccession,  and  the  expulsion  of  tiicir 
old  enemy  James,  resolved  to  do  tbeir 
utmost  to  help  forward  the  good  canse, 
and,  foremost  of  all,  the  city  of  London- 
derry drew  its  sword. 

This  staunch  city,  which  deiived  i^^ 
name  from  the  Londoners  who  had  setUea 
there  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was 
prompt  in  action,  nor  was  there  much  time 
to  lose.     Lord  Mountjoy's  regimeat^  wliic^ 
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had  many  Protestants  in  its  ranks,  was 
soon  ordered  to  march  to  Dublin,  and  it  was 
to  be  relieved  by  a  newly-raised  corps  of  the 
Earl  of  Antrim's,  which  was  all  Catholic. 
A  Protestant  town-guard  was  therefore 
enrolled,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  Earl 
of  Antrim  and  his  men  the  city  gates  were 
slammed  in  his  face;  two  companies  of 
Sir  Thomas  Newcomon's  regiment  were 
also  refused  admittance  at  Inniskilling,  and 
a  determined  resistance  was  organised  by 
David  Cairae,  Esquire,  of  Knockmany,  and 
other  brave  Protestant  gentlemen.  These 
two  towns  at  least  were  snatched  out  of 
the  fire  for  William  of  Orange.  Gustarus 
Hamilton,  Esquire,  was  at  once  elected 
governor  of  Inniskilling,  and  colonel  of  the 
new-levied  companies  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  Thomas  Lloyd  made  lieutenant-colonel, 
wiule  Colonel  Lundy  took  on  himself  the 
defence  of  Londonderry,  fifty- five  miles 
distant  from  its  sturdy  little  ally. 

It  was  full  time  the  Protestant  swords 
were  ground  sharp,  for  the  day  after  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  King  of 
England  (March  the  11th,  1689)  King 
James  landed  at  Kinsale  with  five  thousand 
armed  Frenchmen  at  his  back.  -At  the  first 
flash  of  the  Jacobite  swords  the  scared 
conntry  people  came  crowding  into  Innis- 
lolling  with  their  cows  and  horses.  Crum 
Castle,  with  Bible  and  crown  blazoned  on 
its  flag,  soon  after  drove  off  James's  troops, 
^d  a  party  of  his  dragoons  were  snapped 
up  at  Armagh.  Some  Pi'otestant  horse 
gallantly  saved  Monaghan  Castle,  and  the 
Jacobite  Irish  were  mown  down  at  Ardtray 
Bridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants,  too, 
had  their  cloudy  days.  Captain  Hunter 
and  his  band  were  surprised  and  cut  down 
near  Comber,  and  a  party  of  Inniskillings 
were  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Augha- 
clane. 

King  James  moved  on  Londonderry,  and 
commenced  a  siege  on  which  Macaulay  has 
thrown  so  brilliant  a  light  that  it  needs  no 
mention  here.  The  Inniskilling  men  were, 
in  the  mean  while,  untiring  in  their  attacks 
on  the  enemy.  They  seemed  to  live  on  horse- 
back, and  were  quick  as  swallows,  and  tor- 
menting as  gadflies.  Colonel  Lloyd  made  a 
dash  into  the  enemy's  quarters,  and,  burn- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Augher,  swept  back 
into  Inniskilling  a  great  haul  of  Jacobite 
cattle.  Ho  killed  one  hundred  of  King 
James's  troopera  at  Belleek,  taking  thirty 
prisoners  and  two  guns,  threw  a  relief 
into  Ballyshannon,  took  the  castle  of  Bally- 
nacarrey,   in   county   Cavan,   and   carried 


off  from  the  Omagh  pastures  two  hundred 
horses,  with  which  he  quickly  mounted 
three  more  troops  of  Inniskillings. 

Nor  did  the  Inniskilling  men,  in  the  midst 
of  their  success,  forget  the  half- starved 
Protestants  of  Londonderry.  They  ad- 
vanced to  their  relief,  but  Sarsfield  threaten- 
ing Ballyshannon,  and  Sutherland  Beltur- 
bet,  they  turned  back,  half  reluctantly,  to 
defend  their  own  town,  on  which  the  enemy 
now  seemed  closing  in  with  circles  of  steel 
and  fire.  Lloyd  attacking  Beltuibet,  the 
Jacobites  fled,  leaving  a  few  dragoons 
stranded  in  the  church.  They  however 
soon  surrendered  when  the  musket- barrels 
began  to  gather  thick  in  the  churchyard, 
and  with  them  were  taken  eighty  troop 
horses  and  seven  hundred  muskets,  which 
helped  the  Inniskillings  to  raise  some  fresh 
companies  of  zealous  Protestants. 

Londonderry  was  not  yet  relieved  when 
King  James's  generals  made  a  determined 
effort  to  crush  the  Inniskillingers,  and 
three  divisions  were  sent  against  them. 
The  first  division,  under  Sarsfield,  Colonel 
Lloyd,  by  a  forced  march,  surprised  at 
night,  putting  numbers  to  the  sword. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  did  better,  for 
he  destroyed  two  companies  of  Innis- 
killing Foot,  but  dared  not  venture  to 
attack  the  town,  and  retired  to  London- 
derry. Major-General  Justin  McCarthy 
(Viscount  Mountcashel)  came  forward 
next  with  more  men  than  his  predecessors. 
But  the  Inniskillings  had  the  instinct  of 
victory  in  them,  and  no  superiority  of  num- 
bers could  alarm  them  now.  They  first 
routed  his  advanced  guard,  and  slew  two 
hundred  men;  the  same  day,  at  Newton 
Butler,  boldly  crossing  a  dangerous  bog, 
they  got  at  the  main  body  of  James's  men, 
killed  two  thousand,  drowned  five  hun- 
dred, and  took  five  hundred  prisoners,  in- 
cluding Colonel  Anthony  Hamilton  and  the 
luckless  Mountcashel  himself.  They  also 
captured  eight  guns,  an  armful  of  stan- 
dards, and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  bag- 
gage. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Albert 
Cunningham  was  allowed  to  embody  six 
hundred  of  the  unregimented  Inniskilling 
men  into  a  dragoon  regiment  of  twelve 
troops,  which  now  bears  the  title  of  the 
Sixth,  or  Inniskilling  Regiment  of  Dra- 
goons. The  very  day  the  great  blow  was 
struck  at  Newton  Butler  the  Protestant 
vessels  forced  the  boom  at  Londonderry, 
and  James's  dispirited  generals  raised  the 
siege  (July  the  31st,  1689),  which  had 
continued  one  hundred  and  five  days. 
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The  month  after,  Mar.shal  Schomherg 
arrived,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  drive 
James  out  of  Ireland,  and  began  by  be- 
sieging Carrickfergus.  The  brave  Innis- 
killiDg  Dragoons  are  thus  described  by 
Story,  the  historian  of  these  wars,  who 
states,  "  I  went  three  miles  beyond  the 
camp,  whei«  I  met  the  Inniskilling  horse 
and  dragoons,  whom  the  dnke  had  ordered 
to  be  an  advance  gnard  to  his  army.  I  won- 
dered much  to  see  their  horses  and  equi- 
page, hearing  before  what  feats  had  been 
done  by  them.  They  were  three  regiments 
in  all,  and  most  of  the  troopers  and  dra- 
goons had  their  waiting-men  mounted  npon 
garrons  (small  hoTses).  Some  of  them  had 
holsters,  and  others  their  pistols  hung  at 
their  sword-belts." 

Our  regiment  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered a  useful  but  still  irregular  yeoman 
force,  but  in  1690,  William  the  Third, 
grateful  for  its  service,  added  it  to  the 
regular  army.  They  soon  after  proved  the 
justness  of  the  distinction  by  helping  to 
take  Bclturbet,  and  routing  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  cavalry  at  Gavan,  and  in  this 
Kaffir-like  war  they  were  congratulated 
on  having  scoured  the  country,  and  brought 
into  Belturbet  a  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
After  helping  to  capture  the  castles  of 
Killeshandra  and  Ballinacargy,  they  had 
their  ample  share  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  in  that  medley  of  English, 
Dutch,  Brandenburgers,  Danes,  Swiss,  and 
Prenchmen,  they  carved  themselves  out  a 
red  road  to  glory.  Schomberg,  with  the 
centre  and  &e  right  wing,  had  already 
plunged  into  the  Boyno,  when  William, 
always  heroic  at  great  moments,  drew  his 
fiword,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  troops  of  the  Inniskillings,  told  them 
he  had  often  heard  of  their  bravery,  and 
now  he  should  see  it.  The  four  captains 
in  vain  begged  the  king,  already  wounded, 
not  to  cross  the  river  within  shot  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  replied,  "  Yes,  I  will  see 
you  over."  As  he  crossed  a  dragoon  was 
shot  dead,  and  a  bullet  struck  one  of  the 
king's  pistols.  On  the  opposite  bank  the 
king  pulled  off  the  bandage  from  his 
wounded  shoulder,  and  brandishing  his 
sword,  led  the  Inniskillings  against  a  body 
of  Jacobites  three  times  as  numerous  as 
themselves.  The  enemy  fled,  but  fresh 
forces  drove  back  the  Protestants.  Again 
William  charged  and  overthrew  the  enemy. 
The  Dake  of  Berwick  was  struck  down 
and  nearly  killed.  The  Inniskillings  had 
scarcely  time  to  reform,  before  they  had 
to  line  the  hedges  to  cover  the  retreat  of 


some  of  Ginkill's  Dutch  dragoons,  and 
again,  in  a  final  and  general  charge,  they 
routed  the  discomfited  Irish. 

The  regiment  it  is  believed  lost  about 
one  hundred  troopers  in  this  battle,  and 
they  left  forty-two  men  on  the  field  of 
Aghrim,  when  the  death  of  the  FrencL 
general,  St.  Ruth,  as  he  came  riding  down 
Kilcommoden  Hill,  cast  James's  army  into 
confusion.  While  blockading  Sligo,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Inniskillings  were  sur- 
prised by  James's  men,  who  killed  afaont 
twenty  of  them,  including  Colonel  Sir 
Albert  Cunningham.  As  he  stood  among 
the  prisoners  an  Irish  sergeant  came  np, 
and  said,  "  Albert  is  your  name,  and  by 
a  Halbert  you  shall  die."  And  instantly 
slew  him.  This  was  in  1691,  and  tbe  M 
of  Limerick  in  that  year  tonninated  the 
war. 

In  12^15,  the  Earl  of  Stair  became  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  and  the  same  year  they 
fought  against  the  Pretender's  men  at  tbe 
doubtful  battle  of  Sheriffmnir.  They  wen 
at  that  period  called  the  Black  Dragoons 
it  is  supposed  from  their  being  at  the  time 
mounted  on  black  horses. 

In  1742,  Greorge  the  Second  (who  bad 
now  numbered  the  regiment  the  Siith) 
sent  the  Inniskillings  to  Flanders  to  the 
aid  of  Maria  Theresa.  At  Dettingen  th^ 
cut  to  pieces  the  flower  of  the  French  horse 
in  repeated  daring  charges,  and  they  gained 
especial  glory  by  overthrowing  the  French 
cuirassiers,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men 
and  eighteen  horses.  At  Fontenoy  tbej 
also  fought  gallantly  to  cover  the  retreat. 
At  Roucoux,  in  1746,  they  distinguished 
themselves  against  the  in£a,ntry  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  and  at  Val,  in  1747,  they  tumbled 
over  squadron  after  squadron  of  the  French. 
After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  regi- 
ment was  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  officers  and  men.  In  1751,tte 
uniform  was  scarlet,  i&iced  and  lined  with 
yellow ;  the  waistcoat  and-  breeches  were 
yellow.  The  cocked  hats  were  bound  with 
silver  lace.  The  boots  of  jacked  leather 
reached  to  the  knee.  The  cloaks  were  of 
scarlet  cloth  with  yellow  collar.  The  horse 
furniture  was  yellow,  the  castle  of  Inn'S- 
killing  being  embroidered  at  each  corner. 
The  light  troop  added  to  the  regiment  id 
1756  were  called  Hussars,  then  a  term 
little  known  to  us. 

At  Minden,  in  1759,   the  Inniskillings 
were   led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  | 
Harvey,  being  brigaded  with  the  Bines  and 
First  Dragoon  Guards.  They  soon  after  the 
battle   surprised   Frischer's  corps  of  t^^ 
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thousand  men  near  Wetter,  and  took  four 
liundred  prisoners,  Colonel  Harvey  attack- 
ing Frischer's  brother  and  slaying  him  with 
his  broadsword.  In  1760,  the  Sixth  dis- 
tiognished  themselves  again  by  routing  the 
French  cavalry,  near  Liebenan,  and  chasing 
tlicm  across  the  river  Dymel,  The  Mar- 
quis of  Qranby  especially  praised  their 
gallant  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  declared  they  had  per- 
formed "prodigies  of  valour.*'  The  same 
year  they  drove  the  French  through  the 
streets  of  Zierenberg  with  great  loss.  They 
did  well  at  Campen,  where  they  unsuccess- 
fally  tried  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the 
Marquis  de  Castries,  and  they  drove  back 
the  French  infantry  at  Kirch  Denkeru, 
^•liere  they  forded  the  river  Asse,  but  the 
ttick  woods  and  marshes  of  Westphalia 
prevented  their  free  action  ;  in  1762,  they 
sorprised  the  French  camp  at  Groebenstein. 

On  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  in  1 763, 
the  light  troop  was  disbanded,  and  Colonel 
Harvey  was  succeeded  by  Major  Robert 
Rickart  Hepburn. 

In  1793,  on  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  the  regiment  was  augmented  to 
nine  troops,  and  sent  to  Ostend,  to  join 
the  Dake  of  York  just  as  he  had  taken 
Valenciennes,  in  French  Flanders.  They 
were  then  sent  to  cover  the  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk, into  which  place  the  French  were 
harrying  soldiers,  in  every  coach  and 
waggon  they  could  obtain.  These  despe- 
rate men  soon  attacked  the  covering  army, 
and  the  InniskiUings,  dismounting,  formed 
as  infantry.  Losing  their  way  in  the  re- 
treat near  the  village  of  Rexpolde,  the 
regiment  repulsed  the  red-caps,  but  lost 
their  sick  men,  women,  and  baggage.  The 
dake  soon  afterwards  raised  the  siege. 
They  defeated  a  sharp  attack  at  Cateau  in 
l/O^f,  and  were  victorious  against  the  re- 
pablicans  at  Tournay,  when  thirty  thou- 
sand French  fought  under  Pichegru.  They 
joined  in  the  great  charge  with  the  Scots 
Greys  and  Bays,  and  lost  only  three  men. 
In  1795,  they  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  ice, 
and  suffered  much  in  the  winter  retreat 
that  followed  the  Duke  of  York's  hopeless 
attempt  to  face  an  army  of  enthusiasts. 

In  1797,  General  Johnston  was  succeeded 
in  the  colonelcy  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  commanded  the  regiment  for  the  suc- 
ceeding thirty  years.  In  1802,  the  regi- 
ment was  reduced  to  five  hundred  and 
iifty-three  men,  and  augmented  again  at 
the  war  with  France  in  1803.  For  the  two 
next  years  the  Inniskillings  lay  at  Brighton 
ready  to  repel  Napoleon's  threatened  in- 


vasion, and  during  the  Peninsular  war  they 
remained  in  Ireland  fretting  for  battle. 
All  that  happened  to  them  memorable  was 
that  they  changed  their  cocked  hats  and 
feathers  for  brass  helmets,  and  their  high 
boots  and  breeches  for  cloth  trousers  and 
short  boots.  At  last  came  the  eagle  flight 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  to  Paris,  the 
ti*umpet  blast  of  war  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  our  dragoons,  and  off  they  sailed,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Joseph  Muter,  eager  to  cross 
swords  with  these  French  sabreurs  they 
had  heard  so  much  of  from  our  Penin- 
sular men.  The  Sixth  was  brigaded  with 
the  Royal  Dragoons  and  Scots  Greys, 
under  the  command  of  Major-Qeneral  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  K.C.B.,  and  the  men 
were  reviewed  on  May  the  24th,  1815, 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  and  on  the  29th  inspected  by 
the  Duke  and  Blucher.  They  had  been  for 
six  quiet  weeks  in  Belgian  cantonments 
when,  on  the  morning  of  June  the  16th,  the 
bugle  sounded  the  assembly,  and  they  were 
soon  mounted  and  on  the  road  to  Quatre 
Bras,  where  Ney  had  fallen  on  our  out- 
posts ;  and  our  brave  Highlanders,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  were  abiding  the  terrible  on- 
set. Marching  by  Enghien  and  Nivelles, 
the  Sixth  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  before 
midnight,  and  bivouacked  in  a  corn-field  on 
the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road.  In  the  re- 
treat to  Waterloo  the  next  day  the  Inniskil- 
ling  Dragoons  helped  to  cover  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  battle  the 
Royals,  Greys,  and  Inniskillings  were 
formed  on  the  left  of  the  Brussels  road, 
supporting  Picton's  Division  which  crowned 
the  heights.  After  the  failure  of  the 
ceaseless  attacks  on  Hougoumont,  and  the 
repulse  of  the  cuirassiers  by  our  centre, 
twenty  thousand  French  infantry  rushed 
on  the  left,  where  the  Inniskillings  were 
formed.  As  the  French  bayonets  glittered 
upon  the  crest,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
ordered  the  three  eager  regiments  to  de- 
ploy and  charge.  Allowing  our  retiring 
infantry  and  guns  to  pass  through  their 
nine  squadrons,  the  horsemen,  with  one 
resolute  shout,  bore  down  with  increasing 
speed,  and  bore  irresistible  as  the  whirl- 
wind, on  the  French  columns.  Our  dra- 
goons cut  to  pieces  or  forced  back  the  heads 
of  the  columns,  and  sabred  the  French 
grenadiers  as  they  fled  or  as  they  tried  to 
rally.  The  Inniskillings  in  particular  cut 
off  and  made  prisoners  a  large  body  of 
French  infantry.  As  usual  with  English 
cavalry,  too  impetuous  and  too  little  kept 
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in  hand,  they  pierced  to  the  roar  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and,  going  too  far,  were 
charged  when  in  disorder,  and  mnch  cnt 
np  by  the  French  lancers.  On  Ponsonby's 
fall.  Colonel  Muter,  of  the  Inniskillings, 
took  command  of  the  brigade,  and  Lien- 
tenant- Colonel  Fiennes  Miller  of  the  regi- 
ment. Miller  had  already  had  a  horse 
shot  nnder  him,  and  had  received  several 
bayonet  wounds.  Later  in  the  day  (five 
P.M.)  he  was  again  wounded,  and  left  the 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Madox.  Half  an  hour  later  Colonel  Af  uter 
was  wounded,  and  the  command  of  the  bri- 
gade then  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clifton,  of  the  Royal  Dragoons.  In  the 
final  charge  the  Sixth  again  distinguished 
itself.  In  this  hard  day's  fighting  the 
regiment  lost  a  lieutenant  and  adjutant, 
two  troop  sergeant-majors,  three  sergeants, 
six  corporals,  one  trumpeter,  seventy-five 
privates,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- four 
horses,  while  more  than  one  hundred  men 
were  wounded. 

Colonel  Muter  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miller  were  both  made  Companions  of  the 
Bath,  and  Captain  Madox  became  major. 

In  1827,  the  Honourable  Sir  William 
Lumley,  G.C.B.,  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  as  colonel,  and  in  1840  was 
himself  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- General 
Sir  Joseph  Stratton.  Sir  Joseph,  dying 
the  same  year,  was  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  G.  P.  Adams,  K.C.B. 
In  1842,  the  regiment  furnished  escort  to 
the  Queen  on  her  visit  to  Edinburgh. 
This  regiment's  deeds  of  prowess  in  the 
Crimea  we  need  not  refer  to,  as  we  in- 
corporated them  lately  in  our  article  on 
the  Scots  Greys,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade.  The  first  squadron  of 
the  Inniskillings,  commanded  by  Captain 
Hunt,  seem  to  have  gone  straight  as  a 
rifle  bullet  at  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards 
(the  Carabineers)  were  originally  raised 
by  Baron  Lumley  and  other  loyal  gentle- 
men on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Monmouth 
rebellion.  In  July,  1685,  they  were  consti- 
tuted into  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  with 
Lord  Lumley  as  colonel,  and  ranked  as  the 
Ninth  Horse.  Its  colonel,  having  been  in 
Charles  the  Second's  reign  master  of  the 
horse  to  Queen  Catherine,  it  received  the 
title  of  the  Queen  Dowager's  Regiment. 
The  men  rode  long -tailed  horses,  wore 
scarlet  uniforms  faced  with  sea-green 
(Catherine's  favourite  colour),  wore  back 
and  breast  pieces,  and  carried  broadswords, 


pistols,  and  carbines.  The  troopers  had 
sea-green  ribands  in  their  broad-brimmed 
hats,  and  at  the  heads  and  tails  of  their 
horses,  and  their  standard  was  also  sea- 
green. 

The  Carabineers  first  blooded  their 
swords  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  where, 
with  green  twigs  in  their  hats,  they  fol- 
lowed  Schomberg  against  the  Irish  Ja- 
cobites ;  and  it  was  woe  to  the  James's 
man,  with  the  strip  of  white  paper  in  his 
helmet,  who  came  before  their  fell  swords. 
At  the  siege  of  Limerick  (1690),  later  in 
this  ruthless  war,  an  advanced  picket  of 
the  regiment,  under  Major  Wood,  cut  its 
way  through  crowds  of  the  enemy,  and, 
finally,  aided  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish 
horse,  slew  two  hundred  of  the  enemj 
under  the  very  cannon  of  the  town. 

Against  the  Rapparees,  those  savage 
freebooters  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
James,  the  Carabineers  were  relentless, 
perpetually  surprising  and  cutting'  them 
down,  and  recovering  the  cattle  they  had 
stolen.  On  one  occasion,  Major  Wood  will: 
thirty-four  troopers,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  fusiliers,  overthrew  eight  hundred  of 
the  rebels,  killing  one  hundred,  and  taking 
about  one  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  this 
victory  with  the  loss  of  only  one  poor  cor- 
poral, and  three  men  wounded.  At  the 
siege  of  Aghrim,  two  abreast,  they  forced 
a  difficult  pass  (their  apparently  certain 
destruction  being  lamented  even  by  the 
enemy),  and  charging  along  the  edge  of  a 
bog,  bore  down  all  before  them.  They  lost 
seven  men  and  five  horses  in  this  fight,  and 
Major  Wood  and  fourteen  troopers  were 
wounded.  The  next  day  they  took  the 
castle  of  Banagher,  and  to  "  bang  Bana- 
gher"  is,  as  our  Irish  readers  well  know, 
the  climax  of  everything.  By  these  acts 
of  valour,  and  such  as  these,  the  regiment 
won  from  King  William  the  title  of  "  The 
King's  Carabineers,"  a  title  suggested  hy 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  name  for  his  select 
regiments  of  horse. 

In  1692,  the  regiment,  jealous  of  the 
Dutch  troops,  and  the  favour  shown  them, 
mutinied  at  Charing  Cross,  and  refused  to 
embark  for  the  war  in  Flanders  till  their 
arrears  were  paid.  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Wood,  however,  soon  awoke  their  patriot- 
ism, and  persuaded  them  to  sail.  They 
fouQfht  well  at  Neerlanden,  covered  the  re- 
treat  by  the  bridge  of  Neer-Hespen,  and 
three  times  broke  the  ranks  of  the  French 
cavalry. 

In  1704,  the  Carabineers  joined  Marl- 
borough's army,  and  were  highly  usefol 
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af.  Schcllenberg  in  driving  the  retreating 
French  into  the  Danube.  At  Blenheim, 
"that  famous  victory,"  the  Carabineers 
formed  one  squadron  of  the  advanced  guard, 
when  the  three  squadrons  were  attacked 
bj  five  French.  Colonel  Palmer,  of  the 
Carabineers,  scattered  the  enemy,  and  killed 
twenty  of  them,  which  so  vexed  Marshal 
Tallard,  that  it  is  s&id  he  gave  all  his  after 
orders  in  hurry  and  confusion.  The  Carabi- 
neers next  broke  up  the  French  musketeers, 
and  helped  in  the  final  charge.  The  regi- 
ment lost  many  officers  in  this  battle.     In 

1705,  when  piercing  the  French  lines,  the 
Carabineers  rode  down  the  Spanish  and 
Bavarian  horse-guards;  but  at  Ramilies 
they  gathered  their  fullest  harvest  of 
laurels.  Seven  hundred  of  our  horse  were 
led  against  one  thousand  Bavarians  and 
Spanish  cavalry.  The  Spaniards,  every- 
where beaten  back,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  the  .regiment  took  four  officers  and 
forty-six  men  prisoners,  captured  several 
guns  and  mortars,  and  seized  the  colours 
of  the  French  Royal  Bombadiers. 

Daring  the  campaigns,    from   1702   to 

1706,  the  Carabineers,  like  the  English 
horse,  served  without  armour ;  but  in  1707 
they  were  again  supplied  with  steel  breast 
and  back  pieces.  At  Oudenarde,  in  1 708, 
they  passed  the  Scheldt  on  a  pontoon 
bridge,  supported  the  infantry  in  their 
advance,  helped  to  drive  the  French  mus- 
keteers from  hedge  to  hedge,  thickset 
to  thickset,  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit 
along  the  Ghent  road.  In  November  of 
that  year  they  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  helped  to  relieve  Brussels.  At 
Malplaquet  the  Carabineers  repulsed  the 
French  gendarmes,  were  driven  back  in 
disorder  by  Bouffler's  grand  charge  of 
the  garde- du- corps,  light  horse,  and  horse 
grenadiers  of  the  household,  yet,  never- 
theless, finally  drove  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's favourite  horsemen  from  the  field. 
In  1711,  they  were  surprised  in  a  night 
attack  near  Douay.  The  troopers  rushed 
out  in  their  shirts  to  attack  the  French, 
while  others  crept  under  heaps  of  saddles. 
Eventually,  some  of  the  Buffs,  half-dressed, 
drove  off  the  enemy.  The  Carabineers  in 
this  affair  lost  Major  Robinson  and  fifty- 
seven  horses,  several  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  sixty  Frenchmen  were  left  dead, 
and  the  allies  lost  fifty  men  and  had  eighty 
wounded.  The  proclamation  of  peace  soon 
recalled  the  regiment  to  England. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the 
regiment's  facings  were  changed  from  sea- 
green  to  yellow.     In  1751,  they  seem  to 


have  worn  silver-laced  cocked  hats,  and 
scarlet  cloaks  with  yellow  collars. 

In  the  French  war  of  1756,  the  Carabi- 
neers served  with  distinction,  particularly 
at  Warbourg,  where  they  carried  slaughter 
into  the  French  ranks,  astonished  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  and  won  commenda- 
tion from  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick. At  Groebenstein  they  joined  actively 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  French,  and  in  the 
subsequent  war  of  posts  earned  a  full 
share  of  glory.  In  1768,  their  facings  were 
turned  to  whit^,  and  their  second  and  third 
standards  were  to  be  of  white  damask.  In 
1793,  their  number  was  fixed  at  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  and  some  short  men 
on  small  horses  were  turned  into  light 
troops.  In  1794,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
they  broke  the  French  right  flank,  and 
chased  the  enemy  over  the  Margue.  Our 
subsequent  retreat  before  the  French,  left 
the  Carabineers  little  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing fresh  laurels.  In  1798,  it  was  a  picket 
of  the  Sixth  under  Lieutenant  De  Passey, 
which  fled  before  the  French  who  had  landed 
at  Killala.  In  a  subsequent  action  the  Kerry, 
Longford,  and  Kilkenny  Militia  retired  in 
confusion,  and  the  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards 
had  three  men  killed  and  five  wounded, 
and  lost  all  their  troop  baggage. 

In  the  miserable  affair  at  Monte  Video, 
in  1807,  the  Carabineers  were  also  sufferers. 
They  had  to  charge  a  battery  in  one  of  the 
streets,  and  lost  thirty-nine  men,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kingston  and  Captain  Bur- 
rell  were  shot  dead. 

In  1812,  the  regiment's  cocked  hats  were 
exchanged  for  helmets,  and  in  1815,  the 
jacked  leather  boots  and  breeches  were 
replaced  by  blue-grey  cloth  trousers  and 
short  boots.  In  1823,  helmets  with  bear- 
skin crests  were  issued,  and  in  1828  they 
resumed  wearing  gauntlet  -  gloves,  which 
had  been  laid  aside  about  half  a  century. 
Three  troops  of  the  Carabineers  were  on 
duty  in  1838  at  Her  Majesty's  coronation. 

The  regiment  has  since  ennobled  itself  at 
Sebastopol  and  Delhi. 


WHY  BLACK  ? 


How  comes  it  that  an  idea  of  mirth  is 
more  or  less  associated  with  the  calling  of 
a  mute  or  of  an  undertaker  ?  and  that 
even  the  functions  of  the  sexton  and  the 
grave-digger  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
risibility  ?  Witty  men  are  generally  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  and  melancholy 
subjects,  especially  if  the  melancholy  be 
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exaggerated  or  insincere,  have  a  natural 
tenden  cy  to  produce  laughter.  It  is  possibly 
the  feeling  that  the  solemnity  of  the  mute 
is  overdone,  that  causes  people  to  smile  at 
him.  The  grief  depicted  on  his  countenance 
is  so  evidently  a  sham  as  to  make  the  man 
ridiculous,  and  suggest  the  not  very  distant 
period  when  ho  will  relax  the  rigidity  of 
his  features,  smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  his 
beer  at  the  public-house,  or  tell  funny 
stories  to  his  brothers  in  business.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  grave-digger  and  the  mute 
that  suggest  the  ludicrous,  but  the  grave- 
stone itself.  The  wit  and  humour  of  the 
tomb  would  fill  volumes.  The  comic  epitaph, 
half- memorial,  half- epigram,  sometimes 
suggested  by  the  defunct  himself,  or  pre- 
scribed as  a  dying  request  to  his  survivors, 
abounds  in  the  grave-yards;  but  possibly 
more  in  those  of  England  than  of  any 
other  country.  In  spite  of  the  theory  that 
death  is  a  very  dreadful  business,  the  fact 
is,  that  nobody  so  regards  it.  Death  to  the 
noble  mind  is  preferable  to  dishonour. 
Death  to  other  minds  is  preferable  to  the 
loss  of  the  mental,  or  even  of  the  bodily 
faculties.  Life  would  in  fact  be  intolerable, 
if  death  were  not  at  the  end  of  it. 

I  know  a  worthy  man  who  never  uses 
the  word  death.  He  talks  of  the  year 
when  his  father  died,  as  the  year  when  his 
father  went  "  home."  I  like  this  expres- 
sion, which  robs  death  of  the  dismalness 
which  people  usually  attach  to  the  word. 
And  to  the  truly  good  and  wise  man,  if 
such  a  paragon  of  nature  ever  existed, 
death  ought  never  to  appear  as  a  disagree- 
able subject  of  contemplation.  Neither 
ought  death  to  bo  represented  as  a 
negative  of  life,  or  of  light,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  an  aflfirmation  of  greater  life, 
and  more  brilliant  light.  It  is  illogical, 
that  black  garments  should  be  worn  as 
a  sign  of  mourning,  and  that  death 
should  be  described  as  "  The  King  of 
Terrors."  If  we  are  Christians,  death 
ought  not  to  be  a  terror,  but  a  hope.  And 
even  if  we  are  not  Christians,  true  wisdom 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  that  which  it 
knows  to  be  inevitable.  Of  course  it  is  of 
no  use  to  preach  or  to  moralise  on  this 
subject,  and  men  and  women  will  grieve 
when  death  enters  into  the  midst  of  them, 
though  they  grieve  rather  for  the  loss 
which  they  themselves  suffer  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  beloved  object,  than  for  any 
harm  or  evil  which  they  imagine  can  have 
befallen  it  in  the  new  world  to  which  it 
has  travelled. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  trap- 


pings and  suits  of  woe,  which  Qnarles  { 
the  poet  enumei'ateB  as  '*  death's  -  head^, 
graves,  knells,  blacks,  and  tombs,"  are 
peculiar  to  Christian  nations.  The  ^'ske- 
leton," as  the  elder  D'Israeli  observes,  i^as 
invented  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the 
personification  of  Death,  and  was  wholly 
unknown  in  that  sense  to  pagan  antiqaitj. 
"  The  ancient  artists,"  he  says,  "  so  rarely 
attempted  to  personify  death  that  we  bare 
not  discovered  a  single  revolting  image  of 
this  nature  in  all  the  works  of  antiquity." 
A  modern  poet.,  who  was  by  education  and 
sympathies  a  pagan,  the  late  P.  J.  de 
Beranger,  drew  a  picture  of  death,  such 
as  death  ought  to  appear  to  every  one 
who  truly  believes  that  death  is  bat  a 
necessary  step  in  the  infinite  progres- 
sion of  immortality.  In  his  fine  poem. 
Treize  a  Table,  or  thirteen  at  table,  a  con- 
juncture which,  according  to  a  prevalent 
superstition,  forebodes  the  death  of  one 
of  the  party  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  he  beholds  Death  rise  visibly  before 
him,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  skeletoL 
but  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  with  i 
garland  of  fiowers  amid  her  hair,  a  rain- 
bow over  her  head,  and  a  sleeping  in&nt 
nestled  in  her  bosom.  The  beautiful  ap- 
parition addresses  the  poet  in  eloquent 
words: 

Vois !  me  dit  eiU,  et^oe  moi  qn'il  fani  cnixidn^ 
Fille  du  ciel,  L'Eiperanoe  Mt  ma  sceur  ! 
Dis-moi,  TescUTe  a-  t-il  droit  de  se  pUindre, 
De  qui  I'arnche  aux  fen  de  Toppresaeur  ? 
Ange  decho,  je  te  rendrai  lea  ailea 
Dont  ici  baa  te  dc^uiUa  le  aort. 

This  stanza  has  been  imitated,  or  freely 
rendered,  rather  than  translated,  by  the 
author  of  The  Hope  of  the  World : 

Wh^ !  aatd  the  apiril:,  why  ahould  mortals  fear 
Their  only  friend  and  beet  protector  here  P 
Why  should  the  weary  and  the  slave  complain  ? 
I  eood  one  rest,  and  break  the  other*a  chain, 
And  give  weak  man,  unmtefal  for  my  lore, 
Immortal  v  ings  to  waft  oia  aoul  above. 

Thy  aoul,  0  man,  imprisoned  .here  below. 
Crawls  in  the  mire  a  prey  to  every  woe, 
But  freed  by  me  on  angel  pinions  borne, 
Shall  visit  worlda  beyond  the  gatea  of  morn, 
Shall  soar  to  spheres  where  sorrow  ia  unknown, 
And  see  the  Godhead  on  hia  sapphire  throne. 

And  more  in  the  same  strain,  amid  wbicb 
the  Christian  spirit  appecu^  through  tiio 
pagan  form  with  which  it  suited  the  poet 
to  clothe  his  idea.  Here'  there  is  nothing 
black,  nothing  gloomy,  nothing  dis- 
agreeable. And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  if 
we  could  bnt  disencumber  oureelves  of  the 
superstitious  fears  instilled  into  us  by  tra- 
dition, and  the  old  bogie-ism  of  the  nurserv 

and  the  school-room. 

It  is  nothing  but  fashion  that  compels  tlie 
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black  garb  as  the  sign  of  a  grief,  that  may 
be  more  apparent  than  real.  In  this  respect 
many  of  the  Oriental  nations  are  more 
poetical  than  we,  for  they  adopt  not  black, 
but  yellow,  as  the  colour  to  be  worn  by  those 
whose  friends  have  preceded  them  to 
the  grave.  They  do  this,  because  yellow 
symbolises  the  entrance  of  the  departed 
spirit  into  the  great  yellow  light  of  the 
rising  dawn  of  eternity,  a  day  that  is  to  be, 
where  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  night 
or  darkness. 

The  compulsory  wearing  of  black  among 
Christian  nations  may  be  a  small  matter 
to  the  rich  when  one  of  their  family  or 
friends  departs  to  a  better  world ;  but  to 
the  poor  it  is  a  serions  business,  and  adds 
a  new  terror  to  the  deatli  which  they 
deplore ;  the  terror  of  an  expenditure 
which,  they  cannot  afford  without  de- 
priying  the  living  of  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  life;  and  crippling  their 
resources  for  many  months,  or  it  may  be 
years,  of  painful  abnegation.  The  luxury 
of  woe,  to  the  men  and  women  of  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  may  be  as  attractive  a  luxury 
as  any  other,  and  the  black  attire  may  be 
made  as  coquettish  to  the  female  eye  and 
mind,  as  th«  gaudiest  colours  in  which 
it  may  please  Beauty  to  bedizen  herself,  or 
Hespectabiliby  to  make  herself  look  more 
seemingly  r&spectable.  But  to  the  woman 
in  the  middle  or  lower  class,  with  possibly 
half  a  dozen  children  to  fit  out  with  suits 
of  the  prescribed  colour  of  death,  the 
question  of  mourning,  which  fashion  forces 
upon  the  observance  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
is  one  that  may  sometimes  be  too  closely 
connected  with  insolvency  or  the  pinching 
of  the  stomach,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  head  of  the  family,  or 
of  her  who  claims  to  be  more  than  half  the 
head  and  the  whole  heart  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

There  has  lately  been  an  improvement 
m  the  fashion  of  mourning.  The  widow's 
cap  has  been  made  less  flagrant  and 
Jiggressive  than  it  was  in  former  years; 
and  the  ladies  generally — aided,  or  more 
likely  prompted,  by  the  purveyors  of 
^hion  in  these  lugubrious  matters — have 
began  to  mingle  violet,  blue,  and  white 
^th  the  black,  in  a  manner  that  deprives 
their  mourning  of  half  the  usual  sugges- 
tweness  of  misery.  But  the  expense  re- 
mains not  only  undiminished,  but  increased. 
To  wealth,  it  is  of  no  use  appealing  for 
economy.  But  to  poverty,  it  is  worth 
jnqniring  whether  it  would  not  be  much 
better  to  abolish  mourning  altogether  than 


to  persist  in  following  an  idle  fashion, 
which  does  nothing  more  than  proclaim  to 
a  world  that  cares  nothing  about  the  matter 
that  a  relative  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
If  the  fact  has  to  be  proclaimed,  why  should 
it  not  be  swiftly  announced  by  letter,  or 
by  oral  information,  to  all  who  are  likely 
to  be  interested,  and  not  by  a  change  in 
the  garb,  which  those  living  at  a  distance, 
who  may  be  more  interested  than  anybody 
else,  may  never  perhaps  see  ?  Those  who 
wear  the  picturesque  Highland  dress,  as 
well  as  the  officers  and  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  when  in  military  costume,  notify 
that  they  are  in  mourning  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  tying  a  piece  of  black  crape 
around  the  arm.  If  the  poor  would  only 
take  courage  to  set  the  fashion  of  richer 
people  at  defiance  by  imitating  this  inex- 
pensive mode  of  paying  respect  to  the 
observances  of  society,  many  a  humble 
home,  which  had  been  deprived  of  the 
light  of  a  living  and  beloved  countenance 
would  be  rendered  less  fearful  of  the 
irruption  of  death  into  the  flock  than 
they  are,  or  ever  can  be,  when  death  taxes 
not  only  the  heart  as  much  as  the  heart 
can  endure,  but  taxes  the  pocket  far  more 
than  the  pocket  can  bear. 

But  to  end  as  I  began.  If  men  must 
mourn  for  the  dead,  why  should  they 
mourn  in  black  ?  The  blackness  of  death 
is  an  idea  that,  if  introduced  into  the 
world  for  the  first  time  in  our  day,  would 
be  pronounced  vulgar,  un philosophical, 
and  unchristian.  If  any  colour  be  more 
suitable  and  appropriate  than  another  for 
the  Christian,  or  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  Christian,  idea  of  death,  it  is  white ; 
the  whiteness  of  innocence  and  immor- 
tality, the  light  of  the  eternal  day  into 
which  the  happy  soul  has  entered,  to  know 
darkness  no  more,  for  ever.  Would  man- 
kind but  so  consider  it,  they  would  find 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  death  in  the 
biblical  story  of  King  David  and  his  child. 
When  the  infant  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  the  disconsolate  monarch  feared  above 
all  things  that  the  darling  of  his  hearts 
would  be  taken  from  him,  ho  sat  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. When  the  child  died,  and  all  his 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  he 
ceased  to  weep  or  to  complain  of  the  irre- 
trievable, liaised  himself  from  the  ground, 
washed,  clothed  himself  in  his  ordinary 
attire,  and  refrained  from  indulgence  in  a 
grief  that  he  felt  to  be  useless  and  un- 
worthy. If  I  have  fallen  somewhat  into 
the  strain  of  a  sermon,  let  mo  be  forgiven. 
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Like  Burns,  when  he  wrote  his  admimhlc 
Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend — an  epistle 
full  of  the  most  touching  wisdom — 1  did 
not  know  in  commencing  it,  whether  the 
"  suhject  theme"  might  turn  out  to  bo  "a 
song  or  a  sermon."  It  is  certainly  not  a 
song.  I  think  it  is  not  a  sermon,  but  possibly 
a  piece  of  simple  truth  upon  a  question 
on  which  the  modern  world  holds  nn- 
philosophical,  if  not  irreligious,  opinions. 

NO    ALTERNATIVE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DENIS  DONNB,"  &C. 

CHAPTER  VI.  "  BE  TRUE  TO  ilE — ^AND  TO 


YOURSELF. 


»» 


Mr.  Powers  was  acting  on  an  impulse 
that  had  arisen  out  of  a  conversation  he 
had  this  morning  been  holding  with  his 
aunt.  The  instant  he  caught  sight  of  bis 
friend  Jack  Ferrier  lounging  there  on  the 
opposite  bank  by  the  side  of  Harty  Carlisle, 
Mr.  Powers  repented  himself  of  that  im- 
pulse,  and  would  have  turned  back  to  his 
tents  without  delay,  had  he  not  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  appearing  annoyed  about 
that  which  had  no  right  to  annoy  bim. 

The  conversation  had  been  very  meaning- 
less and  unsatisfactory,  according  to  Mrs. 
Powers's  ideas.  Very  full  of  hints  as  to  pos- 
sibilities in  the  past  and  the  future,  accord- 
ing to  his.  She  had  questioned  him  closely 
concerning  the  Greylings'  party,  questioned 
him  about  things  of  which  she  did  not  care 
to  hear,  in  truth,  nntil  she  worked  herself 
round  in  circles  close  to  the  point  upon 
which  she  really  did  desii'e  information. 
Then  she  darted  upon  it  in  this  wise : 

"The  Devenishes  and  their  daughters 
were  there,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Yes,  they  were  there,"  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. Utterly  repugnant  to  him  as  was 
Mr.  Devenish,  and  all  concerning  Mr. 
Devenishes  character,  he  would  have  cut 
his  hand  off  rather  than  utter  a  word  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  Mr.  Devenish,  in 
this  place.  For  through  the  utterance  of  it 
Harty  would  surely  suffer  vicariously. 

"  You  knew  them  before,  I  believe  ?" 
Mrs.  Powers  went  on.  Having  once  fairly 
lighted  on  her  point,  she  would  not  be 
driven  off  it. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?'*  Claude 
asked,  quickly;  "  do  you  know  them  ?  Have 
they  ever  spoken  of  me,  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  them;  one  of  the  daughters 
I  have  seen  several  times,  and  they  have 
spoken  of  you  to  me." 

"  Why  did  you  never  mention  them  to 
me?" 


"  I  had  no  idea  vou  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  about  them;  I  didn't  get  the 
notion  from  them  at  all  that  you  were 
intimate;  were  you  ?"  , 

He  passed  over  the  question,  and  only 
replied  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  her 
remark. 

"  What  sort  of  notion  did  you  get  from 
them,  I  wonder?" 

"  That  you  were  the  merest  acquaintance 
of  theirs,"  she  said. 

**  And  was  it  from  the  daughter  you  see 
most  of  that  you  received  this  impres- 
sion?" 

**  No,  she  has  never  mentioned  you," 
Mrs.  Powers  said,  bluntly ;  "it  was  from 
Mrs.  Devenish  herself;  she  said  her  hus- 
band had  been  in  the  — th  with  you." 

"  Ah  !"  he  tried  to  say  it  all  very  care- 
lessly. "  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Devenish  would 
remember  me  longer  than  the  others.  I 
used  to  think  her  a  very  dear  woman,  and 
liked  her  very  much  ;  which  daughter,  by 
the  way,  is  it  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  cr' 
— that  sweet-looking  eldest  girl  ?'* 

"  No,  not  the  sweet-looking  eldest  girl,'* 
Mrs.  Powers  answered,  sharply,  remember- 
ing all  Harty 's  most  charming  attributes 
keenly  on  the  spot.  "  No,  not  the  sweet- 
looking  eldest  girl ;  I  wish  it  had  been  her; 
she  is  not  half  as  likely  to  turn  round  and 
make  me  repent  having  been  civil  to  people 
out  of  my  sphere  as  that  mixture  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  dove — ^her  sister." 

"  You  hke  Har — ^her  then,  do  you  ?"  he 
asked,  glowing. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  like  her ;  but  I 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  do  it ;  she's  most 
uncomfortable  as  the  merest  acquaintance ; 
but  if  it  came  to  friendship  or  aaythin^ 
more,  she  would  be  like  a  nervous  fever  to 
one,  Claude ;  you  were  intimate  enougli 
with  them  to  know  her  christian  name  1 
perceive  ?" 

"  Her  own  family  were  intimate  cnoagli 
with  her  to  call  her  *  Harty*  before  me." 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure ;  but  you  two  didn't 
know  much  of  each  other  ?  that  was  it ; 
the  step- father  was  your  friend,  I  suppose  ? 
Certainly,  I  never  heard  her  say  anything 
about  you." 

A  well-marked  vein  of  curiosity  pni 
through  the  old  lady's  treatment  of  the 
subject.  But  Claude  was  very  circumspect. 
All  he  said  (and  ^Irs.  Powers  thought  it  was 
too  little,  and  he  feared  it  was  too  much) 
was :  "I'm  glad  you  like  her.  I  think  slie  k 
a  girl  to  be  liked — changeable  as  she  is.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  she's  changeable?  ' 
the  aunt  asked  quickly,  and  the  nephew 
replied : 
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"  How  do  you  know  that  she  would  be  a 
ncrvons  fever  to  any  one  who  liked  her  very 
much  ?  We  are  both  tremendously  at  sea 
about  her  probably." 

"  It  strikes  me"  (Mrs.  Powers  could  not 
help  letting  her  tongue  run  against  the 
dictates  of  her  judgment)  "  that  Harty 
Carhsle  has  a  very  unhappy  homo." 

"  Poor  little  thing !"  he  ejaculated. 

"  The  mother  and  sister  are  all  sweet- 
ness and  nice  feeling ;  but  Mr.  Devenish  ! 
my  dear  Claude,  when  I  see  him  I  always 
tbiuk  of  a  cuckoo;  and  that  weak,  affec- 
tionate fool  of  a  mother  sees  him  stretch- 
ing his  languid  form  out  for  his  own  ease 
nntil  the  young  ones  are  nearly  pushed  over 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  only  hopes  they 
von't  '  let  him  exert  himself  too  much  !' 
1  see  it,  and  Harty  feels  it  more  than  the 
ether  one. 

"  Poor  little  Harty !"  he  thought,  pas- 
sionately. This,  indeed,  was  a  terrible 
sketch  of  her  present  position,  made  for 
him  by  a  person  who  unquestionably  had 
no  desire  to  bias  his  pity  and  inclination 
towards  her.  He  almost  made  up  his  mind, 
as  his  aunt's  last  words  rang  in  his  ears, 
that  he  would  seek  Harty  at  once,  and  if 
she  would  make  a  slight  concession,  he 
would  make  a  great  one. 

With  this  view  he  resolved  to  defer 
looking  after  the  horses  till  another  day> 
True,  he  had  made  an  appointment  with  a 
dealer  for  this  morning,  but  it  had  always 
been  the  habit  of  Claude's  life  to  defer 
things.  In  short,  he  had  a  procrastinating 
man's  natural  aversion  to  taking  any  deci- 
sive step  about  which  he  had  just  g^ven 
himself  time  to  think  a  little.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  much  given  to  acting 
on  8udden  impulses.  He  did  it  this  day, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  found  himself 
arrested  midway  in  his  progress  to  Harty's 
borne,  by  the  si^ht  of  Harty  herself  sitting 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Ferrier.  Sitting  there  talking  freely 
and  earnestly,  apparently,  with  a  well- 
developed  look  of  intimacy  stamped  upon 
the  little  group  that  was  not  justified  by 
an  acquaintanceship  that  only  dated  from 
last  night.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  affair 
was  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  bitterly  re- 
pented him  of  having  brought  himself  there 
to  see  it. 

"  Flirting !  absolutely  flirting  within  a 
ftw  hours  after  the  sight  of  him  (C^laude) 
must  have  reawakened  such  memories  as 
ought  to  have  taken  all  desire  for  any 
foolery  of  the  kind  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
woman  deserving  of  a  thought."  It  never 
occurred  to  him    that    it   might  be  the 


"  sweet-looking  eldest  girl  "  who  was  help- 
ing Jack  Ferrier  to  weave  one  of  those 
light  chains,  which  ho  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  and  breaking  with  equal  facility. 
Harty  being  there,  Claude  ai'gue^  like  a 
jealous  lover  that  it  could  only  be  Harty 
with  whom  his  friend  had  entered  into 
temporary  partnership  in  the  business  of 
flirtation. 

However  bitterly  as  he  repented  himself 
of  having  come,  thoroughly  as  he  re- 
nounced the  intention  with  which  he  had 
started,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  now,  for 
he  had  been  seen.  Therefore  he  crossed  a 
little  wooden  bridge  and  joined  them  almost 
before  the  echo  of  Harty'a  last  words  had 
died  away. 

**  Hallo!  we  thought  you  were  miles 
away,  Claude,"  Jack  Ferrier  began,  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  two  girls  in  a  way 
that  was  specially  grievous  to  Claude.  It 
is  grievous,  irritating,  depressing  tx>  the 
last  degree  to  many  human  beings  to  sec 
their  own  familiar  friends  bracketed 
together  in  familiar  friendship  with  a  third 
person  to  whom  only  the  other  day  they 
were  strangers.  It  is  a  mean  and  ignoble 
grievance  ;  but  essentially  a  human  one. 
Even  to  see  your  pet  dog  divide  his  alle- 
giance, and  wag  his  tail,  and  smile  with 
his  eyes  as  kindly  at  another  as  at  your- 
self, is  hard.  My  own  impulse  would  be 
to  have  done  with  that  dog  for  ever  from 
that  moment,  unworthy  a8  may  be  the 
spirit  of  monopolisation  which  such  a  mea- 
sure would  indicate.  Happilv  dogs  worth 
having  never  put  you  to  the  test  in  this 
way,  it  is  a  triumph  reserved  for  those  of 
our  dearest  friends  who  stand  erect  upon 
two  legs. 

Claude  took  his  hat  off,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  two  girls  before  he  answered. 
Then  he  said^  looking  at  Harty : 

"What  made  you  think  I  was  miles 
away  ?" 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  you  as  up  at  the 
Court  the  whole  morning,"  she  said,  softly; 
**  telling  your  aunt  what  you  think — how 
little  you  think  of  the  Dillsborough 
people ;  and  I  doubt  if  my  sister  has 
thought  of  you  at  all.  Mr.  Ferrier  speaks 
as  a  crowned  head  or  a  special  corre- 
spondent, when  he  says  *  we.'  " 

"  You  did  give  me  hopes  about  those 
horses,  and  I  know  they're  miles  off," 
Jack  Ferrier  said,  laughingly ;  "  Miss  Car- 
lisle"— he  looked  at  Harty  as  ho  spoke,  and 
saw  that  Harty  coloured — "  Miss  Carlisle 
and  I  have  been  planning  riding  parties. 
Just  a  few  of  us,  enough  to  keep  Powers's 
1  horses   in  exercise,"    he   turned  and  ex- 
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plained  carelessly  to  Mabel ;  "  our  only 
difficulty  is  a  married  woman  to  matronise 
the  party." 

"  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  ride 
again,**  Mabel  said,  shyly,  feeling  that 
everything  was  intensely  awkward,  and 
everybody  at  cross  purposes  one  with 
another.  But  Harty  maintained  an  angry 
silence,  wondering  within  herself  how 
Claude  could  be  "  such  a  fool,  such  a  for- 
getful fool !  as  to  believe  that  she  had  con- 
templated such  a  course  with  a  stranger, 
and  to  look  hurt  about  it."  While,  as  for 
Claude,  he  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt,  and  distrust,  and  mortification,  that 
lie  could  scarcely  constrain  himself  to 
speak  at  all ;  and  utterly  failed  in  the 
effort  he  made  to  address  his  flippant, 
fickle,  old  love,  and  the  friend  who  was 
deliberately,  for  his  own  idle  pleasure, 
seeking  to  supersede  him  in  the  frail, 
changeable  fancy  of  the  girl  whom  he 
despised,  and  yet  could  not  forget. 

But  he  found  words  for  Mabel ;  about 
her  there  was  no  guile,  no  shadow  of 
turning,  no  frivolous,  contemptible  craving 
for  the  passing,  half-contemptuous  admira- 
tion of  every  man.  He  did  like  her  so 
thoroughly,  as  he  looked  at  her  standing 
there  in  her  affectionate  womanly  unquiet 
about  them  all.  He  did  like  her  so  tho- 
roughly, and  she  so  entirely  failed  to  in- 
terest him  away  from  harrowing  thoughts 
of  her  sister. 

"  I  shall  have  an  incentive  to  spur  me 
on  to  the  task  of  filling  my  empty  stables, 
now  that  I  know  you  will  think  it  delight- 
ful to  ride  them." 

He  checked  himself  abruptly,  for  Harty 
had  turned  her  head  swiftly  to  look  him 
full  in  the  face,  as  he  stood  above  her  on 
the  bank  by  her  sister's  side.  It  was  a 
reminding,  reproachful  look.  -  It  seemed 
to  beseech  him  not  to  be  too  kind  to  an- 
other woman  just  yet  before  her  eyes.  It 
was  a  look  that  only  a  woman  who  loves  a 
man  can  give  him,  and  only  a  man  who 
loves  her  can  read  aright. 

He  could  not  help  responding  to  it, 
angry  as  he  was  with  her,  foolish  as  he  felt 
himself  to  be  for  being  carried,  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  a  girl  who  could  so  far  forget 
what  was  due  to  lierself  and  to  him,  as  to 
previously  flirt  with  his  friend.  So  he  sat 
down  by  her  side  at  last,  and  asked  her,  in 
a  very  low  voice  : 

"  Do  yon  remember  how  cleverly  you 
taught  my  little  bay  mare  to  behave  her- 
self? I  have  never  forgotten  the  way  she 
learnt  all  about  a  habit,  and  a  woman's 
skill,  under  your  auspices." 


"  What  a  good  memory  you  must  have," 
she  said,  quietly,  with  all  the  reminding, 
reproachful,  beseeching  look  fading  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  a  laughing,  mocking  light 
one  supei^seding  it. 

He  could  i»em ember  her  clever  riding, 
but  he  had  forgotten  her  perfect  love  ap. 
parently,  when  he  could  imagine  her  guilty 
of  flirting  wibh  this  stranger. 

**  A  good  memory  do  yon  call  it  ?  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  a  keen  recollection 
for  everything  that  happened  during  that 
time.  I  have  thought  of  little  else  for  the 
last  four  years." 

He  had  lowered  his  voice  considerably; 
but  still  the  words,  "  I  have  a  keen  recol- 
lection of  everything  that  happened  during 
that  time,"  fell  upon  Jack  Ferrier's  ears 
distinctly,  and  caused  him  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing. He  could  not  define  what  it  was.  It 
hardly  amonnt'ed  to  suspicion.  And  sti'J 
it  was  an  uneasy  feeling  of  being  kept  i:: 
the  dark  about  something.  "  Was  it  ps^ 
sible,"  he  found  himself  conjecturini:. 
"  that  this  girl  could  know  anything  of  tk 
cause  of  Claude's  self-expatriation  ?  If  so! 
well,  he  unquestionably  had  no  right  to  be 
annoyed  about  it ;  but  certainly  her  manner 
had  been  designed  to  mislead  him  into  the 
belief  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
Powers." 

He  had  no  right  to  be  annoyed  wirli 
either  the  girl  or  his  friend.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  sight  of  the  two  sitting  there.. 
"  almost  whispering,"  he  told  himself. 
angrily,  irritated  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  passive  endurance.  "  Shall  we  take  a 
stroll  along  the  bank  ?"  he  asked  Mabel, 
hastily ;  "  your  sister  and  Powers  have 
resuscitated  the  memory  of  a  mare,  and  are 
growing  gloomy  over  it ;  shall  we  ?" 

Mabel  hesitated.  She  longed  with  all 
her  power  of  longing  to  give  Harty  and 
Claude  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to- 
gether unfettered  by  the  presence  of  other?. 
She  knew  that  such  an  opportunity  as  this 
might  never  occur  again.  But  she  al-jo 
knew  that  dinner  must  be  ready  by  this 
time,  and  that  it  was  a  dinner  that  would 
spoil  itself  utterly  if  kept  back,  and  that 
Mr.  Devenish  was  in  that  specially  selt- 
denying  mood  which  would  cause  him  to 
insist  on  waiting  for  them,  and  then  mji^^ 
him  refuse  to  partake  of  food  at  all  it  '^ 
were  in  the  least  over-dressed.  The  uii- 
ficulty  may  seem  a  slight  one  to  the  grca^ 
majority  who  are  not  in  the  state  of  loviR? 
bondage  into  which  this  girl  had  enieved- 
But  to  her  it  was  a  harrowing  one,  and  her 
pained  perplexity  painted  itself  legibly  ifl 
her  face. 
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"  A  country  prude !"  Jack  Ferrier 
thought,  impatientlj,  "  deceiving  herself 
with  the  notion  that  I  mean  something, 
probablj.  "Won't  you  come?"  he  asked 
aloud. 

"  I  should  like  to — but — Harty,  I'm  sure 
tliat  dinner  is  ready " 

**  Oh !  dinner's  always  ready,"  Harty 
replied  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  hot  anger 
apiinst  all  these  insignificant  antagonistic 
influences.  And  then  Mabel  was  miserably 
convinced  that  poor  Harty  would  far 
rather  that  Mr.  Devenish  went  dinnerless 
than  that  this  interview  with  Claude  should 
he  curtailed. 

If  anything  could  justify  the  almost 
criminal  indiscretion  of  upsetting  Mr.  De- 
Yenish's  appetite,  it  would  be  the  possi- 
Hity  of  a  fiiir  understanding  being  brought 
abont  by  the  means  between  Harty  and 
Claude.  Mabel  nerved  herself  to  the  task 
of  taking  a  definite  step  by  a  timely  re- 
membrance of  this  truth,  and  thus  spoke : 

"  Perhaps,  as  you're  so  tired  from  last 
night,  Harty  dear,  you  would  rather  stay 
here  now  ?  I'll  go  back  and  tell  them  not 
to  wait  for  you ;  you  must  have  high  tea 
hy-and-bye." 

"  Do  let  every  hour  bear  its  own  sea- 
sonable burden,  and  don't  talk  of  'high 
tea*  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,"  Harty  an- 
J^wered,  ungratefully.  The  fact  was,  that 
she  was  tingling  all  over  with  excitement 
and  impatience  to  hear  what  Claude  would 
say  as  soon  as  Jack  Ferrier  ceased  to  play 
the  part  of  sulky  guardian-angel  over  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  grateful  for  kindly 
forethought  concerning  tea. 

"  Let  me  walk  as  far  as  your  garden 
with  you,  Miss  Carlisle,"  Mr.  Ferrier 
asked.  And  then  he  took  his  hat  off  to 
Harty,  nodded  farewell  to  Claude,  with 
the  words,  "  We  shall  meet  at  dinner  I 
suppose.  Powers  ?" 

"  And  so,  Harty,"  Claude  began  the 
moraent  the  others  were  out  of  ear  shot, 
**you  are  not  unwilling  to  be  alone  with 
me  again  ?" 

Harty  made  a  loop  of  her  arms  and 
clasped  them  round  her  knees,  and  looked 
up  the  river  and  down  the  river  in  order 
to  make  him  think  that  her  heart  was  not 
swelling  with  hope  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  pained  her,  before  she  answer'ed. 

"  No  ;  if  I  had  been  unwilling  I  should 
have  gone  into  the  dinner  that  is  ready,  I 
suppose ;  besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
J^hould  be  unwilling,  and  I  am  never  un- 
reasonable." 
"  You  feigned  to  question  the  truth  of 


brance  of  the  lightest  incident  connected 
with  you,"  he  said,  his  flexible,  refined, 
sensitive  face  working  as  nervously  as  a 
woman's  the  while ;  "  it  was  only  feigning, 
was  it?  You  don't  really  doubt  me,  do 
you  ?" 

*'  I  don't  doubt  your  having  thought  of 
me  sometimes  —  often ;  how  could  you 
help  thinking  of  a  girl  who — but  your 
thoughts  have  never  been  sufficiently  gentle 
to  make  you  surrender  your  point." 

"  My  thoughts  of  you  not  gentle,  not 

tender  !  how  little  you  know  me  after  all ; 

I've  thought  of  you  until  I  have  cursed 

the  obstacle   that   came  between  us.      I 

have  tried   to   forget  you;    and   between 

them,   memory  and   attempted  forgetful- 

ness  have  made  the  last  four  years  ghastly 

ones  for  me. 

"  Bememberiog  jou,  can  all  the  earth 
Mj  easy  peace  restore  ? 


Forgettisff  you,  what  find  I  worth 
ibex' 

^  O  gentle  tone,  0  tender  word, 


Bememl 


inng  any  more. 

fentle  to 
hat  I  might  have  my  will, 
Then  had  ye  been  for  ever  heard 
Or  else  for  ever  still. 

These  lines  have  been  ringing  through 
my  mind  from  the  moment  you  spoke  to 
me  last  night;  do  they  speak  to  you  at 
all  ?  Do  they  make  you  understand  how 
closely  you  are  twined  in  with  every 
thought  and  feeling  I  have  ?  Let  us  be  as 
we  were  long  ago,  Harty ;  you  should  not 
only  have  your  mother  to  stay  with  us 
whenever  she  would,  but  you  should  come 
to  them  as  often  as  you  pleased." 

"  Would  you  ever  come  to  Mr.  Deve- 
nish's  house,"  she  asked,  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm,  and  he  lifted  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it,  as  he  answered : 

**  I'd  go  there  once  for  my  bride ;  you 
would  never  ask  me  to  do  it  again,  dar- 
ling." 

"  And  you  think  my  mother  would  come 
to  your  house  under  these  circumstances  ? 
No,  Claude,  I  should  be  as  lost  to  mj  mo- 
ther as  if  I  were  dead,  if  I  married  you 
What  his  fault — or  worse — is,  we 


now. 
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don't  know ;  but  I  feel  sure  you're  right  in 
standing  out  as  you  do,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
you  know  all  about  him.  But  my  mother 
loves  him,  and  little  as  she  needs  me,  I 
can't  lose  her." 

"  Your  mother  cannot  be  so  unnatural  as 
to  prefer  a  scoundrel  to  her  own  daughter's 
happiness  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  put  it  speciously ;  mamma 
would  pray  me  to  give  her  up,  to  give 
everything  up,  and  to  marry  you  to-mor- 
row; but  I  know  what  it  would  be;  her 
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when  she  had  time  to  think  abonb  it ;  he 
would  be  everlastinp;ly  reminding  her  of 
me,  and  making  out  that  1  was  cold,  cruel, 
un dutiful,  and  that  in  my  prosperity  I  had 
deserted  her ;  why,  he  would  sting  her  to 
death,  Claude;  I  hate  my  home,  but  I 
love  my  mother " 

"  More  than  you  love  me  ?*'  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"  No — ten  thousand  times  no,"  she  cried 
out,  "  only  I  should  probably  grow  into  a 
half-hearted  wife  in  time,  because  my  heart 
would  be  always  aching  with  pity  for  the 
additional  pain  and  humiliation  I  had  been 
the  means  of  heaping  on  her  bead.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  scoundrel,  Claude,  and  I  know 
he's  a  coward ;  shall  I  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  that  miserable  business  that  broke 
him  down  ?" 

He  nodded  assent. 

"  I  know  he  was  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  that  all  the  money  passed  through 
his  hands ;  he  was  robbed  once,  and  as  he 
couldn't  replace  the  money,  he  was  accused 
of  embezzling  it,  and  had  to  leave  the 
service,  that  is  all  I  know;  I  see  you  know  a 
great  deal  more,  Claude,  will  you  tell  me?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

'*  He  is  a  scoundrel,  Harty,  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you,  and  if  I  could  separate  your 
mother  from  him  I  would ;  as  for  you,  it's 
an  awful  thing  for  me  to  know  IJiat  you 
live  under  the  same  roof  and  are  in  the 
power  of  such  a  man.  Promise  me  one 
thing  before  you  leave  me  to-day ;  put  my 
proposition  to  your  mother,  hear  from  her 
own  lips  if  your  marriage  with  me  would 
cut  her  off  from  you ;  I  can't  think  that 
she  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse 
to  see  her  child,  because  I  refuse  to  see 
her  husband ;  promise  me  this,  Harty,  give 
me  hope  again." 

"  Yes,  I'll  promise,  but "  she  paused. 

"But  what,  my  darling ?" 

"  I  think  if  I  were  a  man  I'd  fraternise 
with  a  scoundrel,  or  a  dozen  scoundrels, 
rather  than  lose  a  girl  I  loved  as  I  believe 
you  love  me." 

"  When  you  are  my  wife  I'll  convince 
you  that  I  am  right.  I  can't  enter  into 
the  subject  now." 

"  But  I  never  shall  be  your  wife,  Claude, 
I  feel  sure  of  it ;  I've  a  presentiment  of  it ; 
I  can  see  the  expression  of  my  mother's 
face  when  I  ask  her  if  I  may  many  a  man 
who  thinks  there  is  moral  contamination 
in  the  atmosphere  around  Mr.  Devenish ; 
she  will  feel  in  her  sweet  true  heart  tliat 


I'm  a  Regan,  or  a  Goneril;  and  rml.o: 
pet  child,  Claude — and,  no,  I  can't  do  it." 

She  bent  her  head  down  and  sobbed  a 
little.  It  was  so  hard  to  have  to  argiie 
against*  being  made  perfectly  happy.  Ii 
.was  so  hard  to  have  to  again  renounce 
Claude,  and  all  that  Claude  represented. 

"  Poor  little  darling  !"  he  said,  drawing 
her  hand  within  his  arm  again,  and  trying 
to  comfort  her,  "  it  will  all  come  right  in 
time,  Harty ;  I'll  write  to  your  mother 
and  spare  you  the  pain;  I  can't  live  with- 
out you ;  I've  only  existed  these  last  four 
years;  and  now  that  I  meet  you  again, 
and  find  that  you  have  been  faithfal  to 
me 

"  Claude,"  she  interrupted,  looking  np 
with  her  face  in  u  flame,  "  shall  I  teU  tod 
why  I  have  been  faithful  to  you  ?" 

"  "tes,  my  darling,"  he  said  ecstatically, 
feeling  sure  that  Harty  was  going  to  word 
some  feeling  of  almost  unprecedented  devo- 
tion for  him. 

"  No  one  has  ever  tempted  me  to  be  un- 
faithful.  Many  people  have  liked  me,  h: 
no  one  has  ever  cared  for  me  since  you  left, 
people  said  you  jilted  me,  you  know." 

"  But  you  could  resist  temptation 
couldn't  you,  Harty  ?"  he  questioned,  feeling 
strangely  disappointed.  • 

"I  don't  know;  I  haven't  been  tried; 
you  see  other  people  love  twice^  more  than 
that  very  often.  Look  at  mamma  for  in- 
stance ;  she's  a  better  woman,  a  more  stable 
woman  in  evety  way  than  I  am,  and  I 
suppose  she  loved  papa;  well,  now  she 
adores  Mr.  Devenish." 

"I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talking  in  this 
way,  Harty,"  he  said  in  an  annoyed  tone. 
**  I  have  never  given  a  thought  to  another 
woman  since  we  parted,  and  here  before 
I'm  certain  of  you  again,  you  coolly  tell 
me  that  the  fidelity  I  prize  so  highly  in  joa, 
is  the  result  simply  of  lack  of  temptation 
to  be  false  to  me.  You'll  do  me  harm, 
Harty,  if  you  teach  me  that  your  love 
for  me  is  merely  a  creature  of  circum- 
stance—the ofispring  of  chance,  founded 
on  nothing  higher  than  your  having  uo 
choice  in  the  matter." 

She  was  about  to  answer  him  when  the 
sound  of  voices  made  them  look  round,  in 
time  to  see  Mrs.  Greyling  pointedly  avoid- 
ing them  at  a  bri.sk  pace.  And  Claude 
sprang  to  his  feet  saying : 

"  Before  that  woman  can  gabble  to  m.r 
aunt,  I  must  write  to  your  mother.  And 
Harty,  do  be  true  to  me — and  to  yourself!" 
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CHAPTER  XXV.   QOOD-BTE  TO  THB  FARM. 

Mt  elation  at  the  thought  of  quitting  the 
Down  Farm  was  perhaps,  all  things  con- 
sidered, natural  enongh;   and  certeinly  I 
took  little  pains  to  disguise  my  sentiments 
npon  the  subject.     Bat  I  feel  now  that  I 
overlooked  too  completely  the  disappoint- 
ment of    my  uncle,   the  distress  of  my 
mother,  and  that  in  their  eyes  niy  joy  at 
departing  mu^t  have  seemed  cruel  and  un- 
gratefal.     I  was  selfishly  absorbed  by  my 
own  plans,  and  hopes,  and  prospects.     My 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  London  and  the  future. 
I  oonld  not  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  home 
I  was  abandoning.     I  had  no  thought  for 
I  those  I  was  leaving  behind  me,  for  the  feel- 
l  ing  of  loss  and  loneliness  my  absence  from 
[.  my  accustomed  place  by  their  fireside  would 
[  surely   occasion  them.      But  youth  ever 
rashes  on  forward ;  age  clings  to  the  past. 
I  was  intent  on  the  new  career  that  was 
I  opening  and    stretching    out  before  me. 
'  They  were  occupied  in  i^LUsing  over  the 
I  long  departed  days  when  I  had  first  been 
brought,  as  a  child,  to  the  farm-house ;  the 
years  I  had  since  spent  beneath  its  roof- 
tree  ;  the  cares  they  had  lavished  upon  me 
— cares  that  yet  were  as  coins  that  pur- 
'  chased  pleasures — until  now,  when,  with  a 
sort  of  cold-hearted  alacrity,  I  was  quitting 
k  til  em,   to    return — when  ? — ^they  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  or  reckon — or  to  return 
changed,  blemished  by  contact  with  the 
world,    maimed,    perchance,   in  its  ever- 
r;iging   strife;    no   longer   their  boy,  but 
another.   It  was  very  hard  for  them  to  bear. 
Still  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  let  me  go ;  that  it  must 
be  so.      They  took  courage,  strove  to  sup- 
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press  their  grief,  even  laboured  to  share  in 
my  hopefulness. 

"So  you've  made  your  choice,  I  hear, 
Duke,"  said  my  mother,  gently.  "  May 
it  prove  to  be  for  the  best.  God  bless  you, 
my  boy." 

She  spoke  no  word  of  reproach  or  re- 
pining,  but  there  was  eloquence  of  this 
kind  in  her  looks,  had  I  possessed  but  sense 
or  sympathy  enough  to  heed  them.  There 
must  have  been  something  painful  to  her 
in  the  contrast  of  my  flushed  cheeks  and 
joy-excited  eyes  with  her  own  jaded  face, 
pale  lips,  and  tear-glazed  glance. 

My  setting  forth  could  not  be  so  imme- 
diate as  I  desired.  Deliberation  and  delay 
seemed  unavoidable. 

Many  letters  had  to  be  exchanged  be- 
tween my  uncle  and  the  London  solicitor, 
Mr.  James  Monck.  A  draft  of  my  articles, 
written  in  the  same  clear,  formal  hand- 
writing as  his  letters,  arrived  at  the  fiirm- 
house  for  perusal  and  approval.  My 
uncle  gravely  conned  it  through  his  glasses, 
labouring  to  master  the  significance  of  the 
document,  but  perplexed,  I  think,  by  its 
strange  terms  and  involved  phraseology. 
He  decided,  at  length,  that  it  was  correct 
and  satisfactory  enough,  or  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  submitted  to  him 
by  his  old  friend— though  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  him  for  so  many  years — Mr. 
Monck.  I,  too,  studied  the  paper  curi- 
ously, without,  however,  very  fully  com- 
prehending it. 

Then  great  preparations  had  to  be  made. 
In  those  days  a  journey  to  London,  with  a 
view  to  residence  there  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  a  serious  undertaking.  I  had 
to  be  provided  with  an  outfit,  as  though 
proceeding  to  some  distant  colony,  and  to 
visit  in  turn  the  tailor,  hatter,  and  haber- 
dasher of    Steepleborongh.      My  mother 
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was  much  busied  over  mj  wardrobe,  mend- 
ing old  garmenis  mad  carefully  marking 
new  ones,  in  tke  hope  of  frustrating  the 
frauduIeRt  arts  of  London  kun dresses, 
whom  she  held  in  severe  distrust.  Mj 
proposed  departure  was  viewed  as  a  most 
important  event  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  some  time  before  people  could  be  in- 
duced to  credit  that  it  was  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute fact.  The  thing  was  almost  without 
precedent  in  Purrington.  "  To  London  !'* 
firmer  Jobling  had  been  heard  to  say. 
"  Well,  neighbour  Orme  be  taking  his  pigs 
to  a  pretty  market — going  to  make  a  Lon- 
don lawyer  of  that  boy  of  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale's, so  folks  tell  me.  There,  they'd  better 
by  half  take  and  send  un  to  Botany  Bay  at 
once ;  'twill  save  trouble  in  the  end.**  Yet 
I  remember,  when  I  called  upon  the  farmer 
to  say  good-bye  to  him — I  made  a  series  of 
visits  to  our  small  number  of  friends  and 
neighbours  with  this  object — I  found  him 
very  hearty  and  kindly  indeed.  He  pHed 
me  with  his  oldest  and  strongest  ale  until 
I  tingled  all  over,  my  eyes  grew  dim,  and 
my  brain  dizzy ;  and  he  withdrew  me  oat 
of  hearing  of  Dame  Jobling,  as  he  wrung 
my  hand  with  distressing  cordiality,  and 
hoarsely  whispered,  " Bless *ee,  my  lad; 
luck  go  with  ye.  And,  hark'ee ;  that  Lon- 
don's a  terrible  wild  place.  I  was  there 
myself  for  two  days  thirty  years  gone,  and 
it  nearly  drove  me  mad.  And  young  ehaps 
can't  hardly  keep  out  of  mischief  there; 
'tisn't  perhaps  to  be  expected  of  'em,  with 
such  nation  strange  doings  going  on  all  round 
*em.  Well,  look'ee,  my  lad ;  if  you  get  into 
trouble  there,  that  money  can  get  you  out 
of,  and  you  wouldn't  have  the  old  folks 
know  about — as  it  isn't  fit,  perhaps,  they 
should  know  everything — ^you  send  a  line 
to  me — d'ye  see  ? — and  I'll  help  you ;  you 
see  if  I  don't.  Trust  old  Jobling,  and  he'll 
see  you  safe,  never  mind  what  the  sum  may 
be.  I  say  what  I  mean,  for  certain  sure, 
Master  Duke ;  'tis  my  way.  So  bear  it  in 
mind,  my  lad.  And  bless'ee  again ;  and, 
as  I  said,  luck  go  with  ye."  Ho  accom- 
panied this  speech  with  a  variety  of  nods, 
and  winks,  and  nudges  in  the  side ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  was  already  so  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  and  temp- 
tations of  London,  or  possibly  with  a  sus- 
picion, almost  amounting  to  certainty,  of 
my  capacity  for  error,  that  he  desired  then 
and  there  to  empty  his  pockets  for  my 
benefit,  that  I  might  bo  duly  prepared  for 
the  vague  "  trouble"  he  was  confident  I 
should  get  into  sooner  or  later. 

I  met  nothing  but  kindly  sympathy  on 


all  sides ;  with  genuine  expressions  ol  regret 
at  my  departmre.  I  felt  that  I  had  done 
little  indeed  to  merit  these.  Bui  Purriiie. 
ton  was  in  earnest  as  to  all  owtters  d 
a  "  neighbourly"  kind.  It  waa  thoagiit 
strange  and  wonderful  thftt  I  should  elect 
to  quit  the  district.  I  was  regarded  rather 
as  a  strayed  ox  or  sheep,  which  it  behoTed 
men  to  pescue  from  danger,  and  see  sa&lj 
bestowed — ^for  wkat  was  another's  case  to- 
day, might  be  their  own  to-morrow.  But 
since  my  resolution  was  fixed  thtoe  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wish  me  Ck)d-8fieed 
on  my  way,  an  element  of  admiration  at 
my  courage  blending  with  snrpnse  aod 
regret  that  I  should  be,  as  thay  jodged, 
so  headstrong  and  mistaken. 

There  were  many  private  consultations 
in  my  regard  between  my  mother  and  iot 
uncle,  continued  far  into  the  night,  long 
after  I  had  retired  to  rest ;  for  early  hom^ 
were  urged  upon  me  in  consideration  of 
my  recent  illness.  But  I  did  not  sleep  verr 
well,  or  court  my  pillow  very  earnest!/ 
I  was  too  much  occupied  with  preparatiois 
for  my  journey ;  arranging  my  little  stod 
of  books  and  drawings,  studying  the  strap? 
and  fastenings  of  my  new  portmaoteao. 
folding  and  unfolding  my  store  of  clothes. 
Of  certain  results  of  the  nightly  delibera- 
tions in  the  parlour  I  was  duly  informed, 
however.  I  was  to  reach  London  bj  tbc 
early  coach  that  passed  through  Dripford 
from  the  west.  I  was  to  remain  for  tie 
night  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross, 
the  destination  of  the  coach.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  was  to  present  myself  at  the  office  «: 
Mr.  Monck,  in  Golden- square,  who  wouli 
be  duly  advised  of  my  coming.  Fnnher 
arrangements  as  to  my  securing  lodgings 
in  London  were  to  be  postponed  unti: 
after  I  had  seen  Mr.  Monck,  and  obt-ained 
his  advice  upon  the  subject.  I  was  to  be 
supplied  with  a  monthly  allowance,  that 
seemed  to  me  of  a  liberal  amount  enongli- 
I  was  to  write  constantly,  and  I  was  assurr^i 
that  any  suggestions  I  might  make  as  t<^ 
my  future  comfort  should  be  promptly  and 
attentively  considered.  ' 

My  uncle  had  originally  designed  to  ac- 1 
company  me  to  town.  But  he  was  rit 
loth,  I  think,  to  change  this  plan.  He  wr^ 
still  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  h- 
was  reluctant  to  quit  the  farm.  It  couli 
ill  spare  him,  he  said,  then  or  at  any  otlitr 
time.  Somehow  things  had  a  way  of  goii^ 
wrong  if  he  but  turned  his  eyes  away  fro^i 
them  but  for  half  a  moment.  And  he  was 
anxious  about  sickness  in  the  stables— one  , 
or  two  farm  horses  were  in  a  bad  wav. 
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Altogefcber  he  thought,  if  I   could  spare 
him,  he'd  rather  stay  at  home. 

I  took  kindly  leave  of  all  my  friends 
among  the  farm  servants.  They  were  very 
hearty  with  their  "Bless'ee,  Maester  Duke! 
Moind  and  coom  back  zafe  and  zound  to 
we !"  And  they  all  viewed  London  distrust- 
ftilly,  as  "a  main  caddling  place,  from 
all  they'd  heard  tell  aboot  on."  Renbe, 
carefally  wiping  his  fingers  upon  his 
smock-frock  as  a  preliminary,  gripped  my 
hand  hard,  and  gave  me  a  largo  clasp- 
knife,  by  way  of  memento  of  him,  caution- 
ing me  that  the  biggest  blade  was  "  nation 
skirp" — ^he*d  bled  a  sheep  with  it  only 
that  morning.  From  Truckle  I  received 
a  dozen  plover's  eggs,  and  a  curiously 
shaped  stone,  said  to  be  a  thunder-bolt, 
be  had  found  upon  the  down. 

Kem  presented  me  with  a  red  silk  pin- 
cnsbioD,  fashioned  by  herself  into  the  form 
of  a  heart,  aJmost  as  big  as  a  bullock's.  It 
was  moist  with  her  t^rs,  to  the  danger 
of  msting  the  pina^  when  I  received  it. 
With  the  gift  -came  numberless  resonant 
kisses. 

I  began  to  feel,  with  all  my  eagerness  to 
qnit  it>  that  the  Down  Farm  was  very  dear 
tome. 

It  was  but  just  daybreak.  The  time  had 
come  for  me  to  turn  my  face  towards 
I^ndon.  I  was  to  be  driven  oyer  to  Drip- 
ford  by  Truckle  in  a  light  cart. 

My  mother  was  up  to  make  breakfiut 
for  me.  She  had  not  slept,  I'm  sure, 
tbronghout  the  night.  I  could  eat  nothing. 

My  uncle  drew  me  on  one  side. 

"  I'd  many  things  to  say  to  you,  Duke ; 
at  least  I  thought  I  had.  But  somehow 
they've  gono  out  of  my  mind,  now.  It 
doesn't  matter  much,  perhaps.  All  I'd  say 
but  comes  to  this.  Don't  forget  the  Farm 
House.  Don't  ever  bring  discredit  upon 
it.  But  you  won't  I'm  sure.  Be  steady ; 
and  careful  of  yourself.  Think  always  of 
TOUT  mother.  I'll  not  speak  of  myself; 
think  only  of  her.  You're  very  dear  to 
her ;  almost  all  she's  got  to  care  for  now 
in  the  world.  Her  hopes  and  prayers 
will  ever  go  with  you,  my  lad.  You'll  not 
forget  that.  Believe  that  she's  always 
beside  you.  It  may  help  and  shield  you, 
perhaps,  to  think  that,  when  temptation 
comes  to  you,  or  trial,  or  trouble — ^they  come 
to  every  man  in  turn,  and  they'll  come  to 
you,  my  lad,  do  what  you  may  to  avoid  'em. 
Bat  be  true  to  her,  and  to  yourself ;  be 
brave  and  honest  always,  and,  please  God, 
you'll  come  safe  through.  And  write  to 
lier— not  to  me  but  to  her — ^it  will  so  cheer 


her  poor  ailing  heart  to  hear  from  you. 
The  postman  that  brings  news  of  you  will 
be  her  best  friend  henceforward.  Write 
to  her,  whenever  you  get  a  chance,  and  tell 
her  all ;  hide  nothing  from  her ;  she  can't 
hear  too  often  from  you,  or  know  too  much 
of  your  doings,  and  she'll  never  love  you 
less,  do  what  you  may.  She'd  tell  you 
this  herself,  but  I  can  see,  poor  thing,  her 
heart's  too  full,  and  she'd  break  down 
altogether  if  she  tried  to  say  a  kind  word. 
But  she  means  all  I've  said,  and  more. 
She's  loved  you  always,  and  always  will. 
God  bless '  you,  Duke.  I'd  more  to  say, 
but  I  can't  hit  on  the  right  words  just 
now.  Only  this.  Here's  a  pocket-book — 
a  little  present.  There's  money  inside, 
not  much,  but  it  should  last  you  some 
while,  and  a  letter."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  checking  his  emotion  ;  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  had  been 
much  broken.  But  he  continued  in  a  firmer 
tone.  "  A  letter ;  never  heed  the  name  on 
it  now.  It's  addressed  to — ^to  a  person  in 
London — a  sort  of  relative.  You've  never 
seen  him,  nor  he  you.  But  it's  right, 
perhaps,  that  going  to  town,  you  should 
find  him  out ;  not  presently,  but  by-and- 
bye,  when  opportunity  comes.  I've  talked 
the  matter  over  with  your  mother,  and 
that's  the  conclusion  we've  come  to.  You 
understand  ?  And  so  —  God  bless  you. 
You'd  better  be  starting  soon.  I  doubt  if 
our  clocks  are  quite  Dripford  time,  and 
you  musn't  miss  the  coach." 

My  mother  scarcely  trusted  herself  to 
speak.  In  this  way  she  retained  her  self- 
command,  and  to  all  outward  seeming  was 
calm  and  composed  enough.  I  noted  that 
her  hand  did  not  tremble  as  she  poured 
wine  into  my  flask,  and  packed  up  for  me 
such  refreshments  as  she  judged  I  should 
need  upon  the  journey.  She  was  mindful 
of  everything  to  the  last.  But  her  fond 
eyes  followed  me  unceasingly.  And  I  ob- 
served that  she  found  pleasure  in  allowing 
her  touch  to  rest  upon  me,  in  smoothing 
my  collar  or  fastening  a  button  of  my  coat, 
or  tying  a  scarf  round  my  neck.  Her 
fingers  fingered  yet  long  after  these  little 
offices  had  been  accomplished.  In  such- 
wise  she  seemed  to  assure  herself  of  my 
presence,  and  to  postpone  as  long  as  pos- 
sible our  separation.  She  had  strained  me 
to  her  heart  and  kissed  me  tenderly,  bid- 
ding me  God-speed,  yet  still,  even  after  I 
was  seated  in  the  cart,  she  was  holding  me 
fast  by  the  hand,  the  while  she  saw  to 
the  proper  disposal  of  my  luggage  and 
wraps,  and  instructed  old  Truckle  to   be 
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heedful  how  he  went.  She  yielded,  how- 
ever, on  my  uncle's  gently  touching  her 
hand,  and  stepped  back  to  let  the  cart  pass 
on  its  way. 

"  God  bless  you  !"   they  all  cried. 

As  I  looked  back  I  could  for  some  time 
discern  the  figures  standing  at  the  farm- 
yard gate,  my  mother  and  my  uncle,  and 
Kera,  with  her  apron  raised  to  her  eyes. 

High  upon  the  down  towards  the  Drip- 
ford  road,  I  observed  Reube,  in  the  far 
distance,  up  to  his  knees  in  cabbages,  pitch- 
ing hurdles  as  usual.  He  waved  his  hat, 
and  I  could  hear  the  dim  murmur  of  his 
far-away  shout.  I  shouted  back,  in  turn 
waving  my  hat. 

So  I  quitted  my  home  and  made  for 
London. 

CHAPTEBXXYI.   LONDON. 

It  was  pleasant  enough  to  be  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  bright  yellow-painted  De- 
fiance coach,  bowling  along  to  London  as 
fast  as  four  horses  could  hurry  ns.  Pleasant 
to  rattle  through  a  stone-paved  town,  and 
win  admiring  glances  from  its  denizens ; 
our  appearance  was  so  splendid,  our  pace 
so  rapid,  our  air  altogether  so  triumphant 
and  jocund ;  and  then  our  destination  was 
London  !  Could  they  think  of  that  and 
not  applaud  us,  even  though  something  of 
envy  might  mingle  with  their  homage? 
It  was  pleasant  to  wind  along  the  white 
roads,  climbing  open  breezy  hillsides, 
careering  over  high  down  lands,  and  then 
to  dart  down  into  shady  and  secluded 
valleys  in  which  nestled  cheery  villages 
with  trim  parsonages  and  grey,  ivy-patched 
church  towers ;  to  listen  to  the  sofb  mur- 
muring music  of  running  streams,  and  the 
bright  firm  notes  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil ; 
to  dash  past  the  cosy  roadside  inns  agleam 
with  polished  tankards  and  chequered  door- 
posts, and  crimson  window  curtains,  cham- 
bermaids smiling  from  the  garret  casements 
above,  and  jocose  ostlers  gesticulating 
merrily  at  the  horse- trough  below ;  to  over- 
take vehicles  of  less  pretence  and  im- 
portance, the  gigs  of  commercial  travellers, 
the  slow-going  coaches  of  county  families 
even,  drawn  up  to  the  hedge  sides,  their 
near  wheels  almost  sunk  in  the  ditches, 
waiving  their  dignity  for  awhile  to  allow  of 
proper  space  for  our  passing  them,  the 
loaded  carts  of  farmers,  the  heavy-hooded 
'^^ggons  of  carriers.  And  now  we  were 
scaring  a  drove  of  full-uddered  cows ;  now 
cutting  our  way  through  a  flock  of  be- 
wildered bleating  sheep,  amid  the  barking 
of  angry  dogs,  and  the  cries  of  startled 


shepherds,  until  we  seemed  buried  to  our 
axle-ti^cs  in  a  fleecy  sea.  We  had  left  o^: 
thin-soiled,  chalky,  pale  green  country  ik: 
behind,  and  had  reached  more  bonctifal 
districts,  the  land  rich  and  marly,  with 
high  hedge-rows,  luxuriant  woods,  aci 
abundant  water.  Houses  now  drew  nean:r 
together ;  the  homesteads  wore  a  wealthier 
look ;  the  corn-stacks  were  of  vaster  size 
and  more  numerous ;  churches  hemmed  h 
by  grey  headstones  and  daisy-sprinklei 
green  mounds,  seemed  to  abound ;  ou  a  J 
sides  the  landscape  was  enriched  bj  tl^* 
signs  of  more  liberal  culture  and  deiisrr 
populatiou.  We  were  miles  and  miles  fmni 
Furring^n  Down.  And  ever  accompanj- 
ing  our  progress  sounded  the  music  of  the 
jingling  harness,  the  harmonions  beating  d 
iron-shod  hoofs  upon  the  firm  road,  ar.J 
the  ''clicking"  of  the  coachman  as  be  pro- 
duced the  mystic  inarticulate  utteran^^ 
which  xiTge  horses  on  to  increased  exer- 
tion. 

Pleasant  all  this,  and  yet  after  awbiki 
wearied  of  it.  Time  was  permitted  me* 
grow  sad,  to  feel  the  uncertainty  of  th. 
&ture,  to  be  infected  by  the  sorrow  of  ihis 
I  had  left  behind  me.  In  my  haste  asd 
eagerness  for  the  journey  town  wards,  I  bs: 
suppressed  every  other  thought.  Now  n- 
flection  awoke  within  me.  I  was  distnrbei 
by  the  ever-changing  scene  I  was  honriQt 
through.  It  was  idl  somewhat  too  sew 
and  strange  to  me.  I  longed  for  rest.  Oftoo 
as  I  passed  some  swinging  gate,  openio: 
on  to  ploughed  uplands  or  wooded  pastarv 
through  which  a  rush-fringed  brook  ser- 
pentined and  rustled,  how  I  wished  I  couM 
alight,  and  rest,  and  ponder  but  for  a  little 
over  the  happy  peaceful  life  I  had  aban- 
doned, the  new  stirring  world  to  which  I 
was  hasteninir ! 

And  I  grew  cramped  with  sitting  shu 
so  long  on  the  hard,  narrow  ledge  beti^d 
the  ooach-boz.  I  felt  chiUed,  and  my  feta 
became  numbed,  although  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  the  genial  breath  of  summer  wa.< 
in  the  air.  How  eager  we  all  were  to  de- 
scend to  stretch  our  limbs,  and  stamp  u^" 
the  ground  when  another  stage  was  com- 
pleted and  we  paused  for  a  minute  or  tv^' 
to  change  horses !  "  Now,  William,  look 
sharp,"  was  always  the  coachman's  cry,  ^^ 
he  studied  certain  mysterious  papers  ^^ 
carried  in  his  hat,  presumably  rebiting  to 
the  parcels  and  passengers  he  was  charged 
to  deliver  at  particular  stations  upon  thr 
journey.  Meanwhile  there  were  the  many 
inscriptions  upon  the  coach  for  us  to  rca^- 
the  list    of  important  towns    (incInJ.n;; 
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Dripford,  I  noted)  throngli  which  ifc 
passed,  with  "  Defiance"  emblazoned  in 
gold  letters  upon  the  door  of  the  hinder 
boot,  and  the  magical  word  "  London"  in 
large  letters  npon  the  side  panels.  That 
had  something  exhilarating  abont  it  cer- 
tainly. 

It  was  a  relief  too,  almost  in  the  nature 
of  an  excitement,  when,  at  a  special  point 
in  our  journey,  a  new  coachman  took  pos- 
session of  the  whip  and  reins.     The  duties 
of  our  first  driver,  it  appeared,  had  ter- 
minated ;  he  had  seen  us  safely  half-way 
upon  our  road.      He  received  donations 
from  us  on  this  account,  I  remember,  with 
an  afiTability  and  readiness  which  yet  were 
largely  leavened  with  dignity.     I  began  to 
think  that  stage*coachmen  were  by  far  the 
most  important  personages  I  had  yet  en- 
countered in  my  experience  of  the  world. 
Their  box-seat  was  as  the  throne  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  They  were  peremptory 
with  ostlers  and  the  indescribable  under- 
lings  invariably  attached    to    stables  as 
though  they  were  something  in  the  nature 
of  gaitered   human  fungi;   rather  sharp 
with  the  guard ;    benign  to  landladies ; 
almost  wickedly  arch  in  their  attentions  to 
barmaids  and  in  recognising  the  glances  of 
housemaids  seen  for  a  moment  at  upper 
windows,  bed-making  possibly,  as  we  rat- 
tled past ;  bat  gracious  and  communicative 
in  a  grand  way  to  passengers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  box-seat.      They  freely 
imparted  information  concerning  the  parks 
and  country  seats  we  approached  and  left 
behind ;  and  had  concise  tales  to  tell  now 
of  this,  now  of  that  landed  magnate,  know- 
ing well  their  political  sentiments  respec- 
tively, their  views  as  to  the  preservation 
of  game,  the  amount  of  their  income,  the 
acreage  of  their  properties,  and  how  far 
these  were  encumbered,  and  generally  dis- 
cussing, with   charming  frankness,   their 
merits  and  demerits.     Did  they  rehearse 
^  this  kind  of  agreeable  talk  day  after 
<iay,  like  players  playing  parts,  to  a  new 
group  of  auditors?     Probably;  yet  they 
manifested    no    sign  of   weariness,   were 
always  alert  and  bright,  seemed  indeed  to 
®^joy  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  and 
the  familiar  subjects  of  their  speech.   And 
they  had  much  to  relate  to  inquirers  con- 
cerning the  cattle  they  drove,  and  had  a 
painty  way,  as  they  spoke,  of  applying  the 
la^h  to  some  chosen  spot  on  the  flank  of 
*^o  particular  horse  under  mention,  in- 
tent on  hitting  the  precise  mark,  and  no 
^ther,  quite  to  a  hair's  breadth,  and  in- 
variably succeeding  as  it  seemed;  there 


was  something  of  the  subtle  art  of  fly- 
fishing, it  struck  me,  about  this  operation. 
There  was  little  difference  except  in  the, 
matter  of  dress  between  our  two  coach- 
men. Both  were  middle-aged,  portly, 
rubicund,  with  iron-grey  whiskers  and 
curvilineal,  parenthetic  legs,  as  thougli  in 
youth  they  had  ridden  the  horses  they 
were  now  promoted  to  drive.  Both  wore 
scarlet  geraniums  in  their  button-holes, 
stout  tan-coloured  gloves,  and  tight-fitting 
drab  cord  trousers,  and  both  smoked  full- 
flavoured  cigars.  But  the  first  coach- 
man boasted  a  white  beaver  hat,  a  checked 
cravat,  and  a  bottle-green  coat  with  flat 
brass  buttons;  the  second  wore  a  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  black  hat,  almost 
of  an  ecclesiastical  pattern,  a  blue  silk 
neckerchief  peppered  with  white  spots, 
and  a  mulberry  coat  adorned  with  bright 
basket  buttons.  Each  sat  upon  an  amazing 
pile  of  great  coats  and  wraps  until  he 
towered  above  us  all  as  though  ruling 
us,  like  some  ancient  chieftain  elected  to 
sovemgnty  by  his  tribe,  on  the  score  of 
his  superior  stature.  "Going  through, 
sir  ?"  aisked  the  second  coachman  of  each 
of  us  in  turn  on  assuming  his  lofty  station, 
as  indeed  his  predecessor  had  previously 
inquired  when  we  first  came  under  his 
control.  This  question  satisfactorily  met, 
tbe  second  coachman  took  up  the  theme  of 
discourse  much  where  the  first  had  quitted 
it,  and  proved  himself  not  less  informed  or 
less  willing  to  impart  his  information. 

With  a  strange  thrill  I  perceived  a  grow- 
ing, congealing  cloud  in  the  east  towards 
our  front,  and  knew  that  London  was  near 
at  last !  And  as  I  gazed  my  heart  bounded, 
for  there  came  a  sudden  rift  in  the  swarthy 
canopy  of  smoke,  and  I  caught  a  dim 
glimpse  of  the  massive  blue-grey  outline 
of  St.  Paul's.  There  was  a  certain  gran- 
deur and  solemn  significance,  I  thought, 
in  this  ceaseless  shroud  of  dense  vapour 
overhanging  and  robing  the  city  of  the 
world.  It  had  its  picturesque  value  too ;  for 
I  noted  that  the  sun,  now  sunk  behind  us, 
had  tinged  with  ruddy  hues  the  wreathing 
haze,  lending  it  transparency,  and  re- 
lieving its  monotone  of  sombreness.  Al- 
ready the  dusk  of  night  was  drawing  over, 
outlines  were  becoming  blurred  and  ob- 
scure, the  air  seemed  thickening  and 
darkening.  Yet  in  the  mist  brooding  over 
London  could  be  seen  opaline  lights 
and  flashes,  contrasting,  here  and  there, 
streaks  of  vivid  tint  with  rolling  masses  of 
impenetrable  shadow. 

Soon  afiber  entering  upon  our  last  stage 
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for  changing  horses  (Hounslow,  I  think),  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Defiance  lost  iia 
glory,  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
any  one,  became  bnt  a  commonplace  and 
every-day  sort  of  thing.  We  "were  gradually 
being  merged  and  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
London.  We  joined  a  stream  of  other 
yehicles,  and  onr  individuality  and  im- 
portance departed  from  us.  None  came  out 
now  to  view  u^,  to  greet,  to  admire.  We 
passed  on  unobserved,  unvalued.  The 
roads  were  now  paved,  and  we  jolted  pain- 
fully along,  keeping  our  seats  with  diffi- 
culty. The  coachman  grew  silent ;  he 
could  scarcely  hear  or  make  himself  heard 
for  the  genenJ  confusibn  and  tumult.  De- 
pression and  weariness  afflicted  us  all, 
and  a  feeling,  I  i^ink,  of  responsibility 
amounting  almost  to  awe.  It  was  our 
own  doing ;  bat  we  had  sought  the  giant 
London,  only  to  be  devoured  and  swallowed 
alive. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  the  Defiance 
drew  up  at  the  Golden  v  Gross,  Gharing 
Gross,  and  its  passengers  alighted  one  by 
one,  and  went  their  several  ways.  I  never 
saw  one  of  them  again.  I  entered  the 
coffee-room,  and  ordered  dinner  and  a  bed 
for  the  night.  It  was  an  old-world  com- 
mercial inn  in  those  days,  with  a  quad- 
rangular stable-yard,  and  offices,  hemmed  in 
by  galleried  buildings.  The  air  was  close 
and  dusty,  and  seemed  to  have  been  care- 
fully bottled  in  the  inn,  until  it  had  gained 
much  in  point  of  body  and  bouquet.  My  bed** 
room  had  the  smell  of  a  cupboard  that  had 
remained  unopened  for  a  generation.  A  sort 
of  musty  fluffiness  pervaded  it.  A  massive 
four- post  bedstead,  heavily  curtained  and 
festooned,  had  taken  possession  of  it,  con- 
suming its  air  and  space.  It  appeared  to 
be  ventilated  solely  by  means  of  the  key- 
hole, and  that  was  half  choked  with  rust 
and  flue.  Still  I  was  only  to  occupy  it  for 
a  night.     My  first  in  London. 

It  was  vexatious  to  hear  myself  de- 
scribed by  a  pimpled  waiter,  wearing  very 
down-at-beel  pumps,  in  a  hoarse  but  audible 
whisper  to  a  sallow  ringleted  lady,  who 
sat  in  the  bar  before  a  large  book,  almost 
as  though  she  were  reading  the  lessons  in 
church,  as  "  a  regular  yokel."  I  was  not 
the  better  treated  by  the  Golden  Gross  on 
that  account.  And  unfortunately  it  was  true. 
I  was,  and  knew  myself  to  be,  a  "  regular 
yokel." 

I  stood  at  the  inn  door  waiting  for  dinner, 
conscious,  by  comparison  with  the  passers- 
by,  that  I  bore  a  pronounced  rural  look,  that 
my  clothes  were  not  of  London  form,  that 


my  boot- soles  were  unduly  thick,  that  my 
speech  had  a  country  accent.  The  lamps 
were  lighted,  the  streets  were  crowded,  the 
noise  I  thought  something  prodigious.  It 
was  all  very  dream-like.  Whither  was  all 
this  endless  procession  of  people  w aiding  ? 
They  hurried  past  me  without  sparing  me 
a  glance,  in  adroitly  interweaving  lines  pro- 
ceeding to  and  fro,  careful  not  to  jostle  or 
molest  each  other,  b^nt  upon  mysterious 
missions  and  purposes,  a  secret  to  all  but 
themselves.  It  was  very  strange  to  me  to 
see  so  many  faces,  and  not  one  that  I  knew 
— to  hear  so  many  voices,  and  yet  all  nn- 
famUiar  to  me  in  every  tone  and  inflectioD. 
How  far  away  I  was  from  Panington !  1 
was  as  a  stranger  suddenly  landed  alone 
upon  a  foreign  country.  I  could  not  but 
feel  a  sense  of  soUtude  and  desertion  creep- 
ing  over  me,  perplexing  and  saddening  me. 
I  was  so  lonely,  so  young,  so  completely  in* 
experienced.  Yet  I  was  braced  by  a  cer- 
tain adventurous  spirit,  cheered  by  a  senti- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  Life  and  tiie  world 
were  to  be  no  longer  closed  books  to  me. 
At  least  my  hands  were  on  their  clasps  and 
fastenings,  and  I  meant  to  open  them  with 
firm  fingers  and  a  stout  heu*t.  That  was 
my  view  of  the  situation — especially  after  1 
had  dined. 

GHLNESE  FOETUNE-TELLERS. 


In  neariy  all  lands  and  all  ages  fortnne- 
telling  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  been 
highly  popular,  from  the  instinctive  desire 
of  the  human  race  to  beoome  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  and  unknown.  Eveiy 
schoolboy  knows  how  greatly  divina- 
tion was  held  in  honour  anoongst  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  has  heard  of 
the  power  which  the  *^  medicine-mui" 
wields  in  the  Indian  village ;  and  has  per- 
haps dreamed  of  the  black-eyed  gipsj, 
who  with  seductive  smile  might  some  daj 
accost  him  in  a  quiet  shady  lane,  and  offer, 
for  a  slight  consideration,  to  tell  him  of 
coming  ludc.  In  our  own  prosaic  timffi 
and  matter-of-fact  country,  however,  gipsies 
and  other  professors  of  the  art  of  reading 
the  hidden  decrees  of  providence  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  when  tbej 
venture  on  too  obtrusive  a  practice  of  their 
vocation,  find  themselves  an  object  of  ex- 
treme solicitude  to  the  myrmidons  of  the 
law  ;  but  in  Ghina  the  case  is  different,  for 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  aU 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  that  vast  and 
populous  empire  fortune- teUing  flourishes, 
and  is  quite  a  matter  of  every-day  lift- 
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The  Chinese  being  an  eminently  supersti- 
tions race  are  naturally  eager  to  pry  into 
futurity,  and  consult  their  favourite  oracle 
upon  almost  every  conceivable  occasion.  A 
Chinaman  can  neither  be  married  nor 
buried,  nor  enter  upon  any  business  of  the 
least  importance,  without  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  fortune-telling  fraternity^  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  with  them  the  craft  is 
prosperous. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
the  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  following  in- 
formation, tells  us  that  in  Far  Cathay  six 
modes  of  fortune-telling  are  in  vogue,  and 
these  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

Probably  ih&  most  popular  method  of 
telling  fortunes  is  by  the  eight  characters, 
which  give  the  exact  time  of  a  person's 
birth — two  representing  the  year  of  the 
cjcle,  two  the  month,  two  the  day,  and 
two  the  "  period"  of  the  day  at  which  the 
event  occurred.  Many  of  those  who  follow 
this  branch  of  the  profession  are  blind; 
they  are  led  about  the  streets  by  boys,  and 
have  commonly  two  ways  of  proclaiming 
their  calHng,  one  being  by  means  of  two 
small  bamboo  clappers,  with  which  they 
make  certain  well-known  sounds,  and  the 
other  by  a  yueh-ting,  which  is  a  circular 
piece  of  copper  hung  by  two  strings  to  a 
stick,  a  second  stick  being  hung  between 
the  strings;  this  pendulous  stick  when 
struck  against  the  copper  produces  a 
peculiar  noise,  which  any  one  who  has  ever 
heen  in  a  Chinese  town  will  at  once  call 
to  mind.  The  peripatetic  fortune-teller 
is  nearly  always  blind,  and  he  is  said  by  the 
Chinese  to  "  calculate  fortunes,"  for  which 
be  gets  about  a  penny — while  those  who, 
not  being  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight, 
establish  themselves  in  shops  and  wait  for 
people  to  come  and  consult  them,  are  said 
to  '*  see  fortunes,"  and  being  a  somewhat 
superior  class,  they  charge  a  double  fee. 
They  all  make  their  predictions  by  re- 
ference to  books,  which  teach  them  how  to 
interpret  the  combinations  of  the  horary 
characters,  and  whether  they  should  de- 
duce a  propitious  or  unpropitious  conclu- 
sion therefrom ;  of  course,  the  blind  man 
labours  under  considerable  disadvantages  in 
having  to  trust  much  more  to  his  memory 
than  is  the  case  with  his  brother  professor. 
To  this  class  of  fortune-tellers  generally 
belong  those  who,  when  negotiations  for  a 
marriage  are  being  opened,  are  consulted 
to  determine  whether  the  eight  characters 
of  both  parties  are  sufficiently  in  harmony 


for  them  to  become  husband  and  wife ;  also 
those  who  choose  lucky  or  propitious  days 
for  the  tmnsaction  of  important  business. 
The  aid  of  these  soothsayers  **  is  invoked 
by  the  builder  and  proprietor  of  houses  and 
hongs,  and  by  the  head  men  in  the  erection 
of  temples,  &o.  In  the  case  of  temples,  the 
ages  of  the  elders  and  head  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  made  known  to  one 
who  is  able  to  divine  what  month,  day,  and 
hour  will  be  lucky  for  the  performance  of 
the  several  kinds  of  labour  connected  with 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  temple.  In 
the  matter  of  building  a  house  or  hong, 
only  the  age  of  the  owner  and  proprietor 
is  made  known  to  the  fortune-teller.  He 
applies  the  rules  of  his  art  to  decide  on  the 
precise  hour  which  will  be  favourable  for 
beginning  to  '*  move  the  earth  for  the  foun- 
dations ;  for  putting  up  the  ridge  pole  in 
its  place;  for  hanging  the  great  or  main 
door  of  honour ;  for  digging  the  well  and 
making  the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen." 

A  very  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cheapest  kind  of  fortune-telling,  is  by 
means  of  a  bird  and  slips  of  paper.  The 
professor  of  the  black  art,  who  adopts 
this  method  of  divination,  and  is  willing 
to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind  for  the 
modest  remuneration  of  about  a  far- 
thing of  our  money,  '*  traverses  the  streets 
in  search  of  employment*  He  carries  in 
one  hand  a  piece  of  the  small  end  of  a 
cow's  horn  and  a  bamboo  stick.  These 
two  are  tied  together  loosely  at  one  end, 
and  he  manages  to  strike  or  clap  them 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  peculiar  sound. 
In  the  other  hand,  or  suspended  from  a 
front  button  of  his  coat,  he  has  a  small 
cage,  containing  a  little  bird  of  a  particular 
species.  He  always  takes  with  him  on 
these  professional  excursions  sixty-four 
small  sheets  of  paper,  on  each  of  which  is 
sketched  a  figure  of  a  god,  bird,  beast,  &c., 
and  on  every  sheet  is  also  written  a  short 
verse  of  poetry,  usually  four  lines,  each  of 
seven  characters.  These  sheets  are  folded 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pictures  and 
the  poetry  are  not  visible.  When  any  one 
applies  to  have  his  fortune  told,  he  ar- 
ranges the  sixty-four  pieces  of  paper  on  a 
table  or  on  the  ground,  and  places  the 
bird-cage  near  them.  He  then  opens  the 
door,  and  the  bird  hops  out  and  picks  up 
one  of  the  sheets  with  his  beak.  This  the 
wise  man  opens  and  explains  to  the  ap- 
plicant." 

Another  class  of  peripatetic  fortune- 
tellers devote  themselves  to  inspecting 
the  physiognomy ;  they  are  to  be  known 
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by  certain  characters  that  are  inscribed  on 
a  satchel  which  they  carry  with  them. 
They  select  a  favonrable  and  convenient 
spot  in  the  street,  where  they  can  spread 
out  a  chart,  which  they  consult  in  reference 
to  the  personal  peculiarities  of  their  cus- 
tomers. They  carefully  inspect  every  fea- 
ture of  the  person  who  wishes  to  look  into 
futurity,  and  compare  together  what  they 
term  the  "five  governors" — that  is,  the 
ears,  eyes,  eyebrows,  nose,  and  mouth — ^to 
see  whether  they  are  in  harmony,  and 
whether  the  combined  expression  is  good 
or  not.  They  note  the  way  in  which  the 
applicant  walks  and  sits  down,  and  so 
foretel  his  future.  Furthermore,  they  ex- 
amine the  length  of  each  finger,  and  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  lines  or  creases 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  taking  careful 
note  of  its  colour  and  thickness. 

Yet  another  mode  of  gaining  an  in- 
sight into  the  decrees  of  fate  is  by  dis- 
secting the  written  character.  Those  who 
practise  this  branch  of  the  art  take  up  a 
position  at  the  side  of  some  frequented 
street,  where  they  spread  out  a  cloth,  and 
arrange  their  writing  materials.  They 
also  have  with  them  a  box  containing  a 
number  of  pieces  of  x)aper  folded  up,  on 
which  a  single  character  is  written ;  their 
foe  is  but  small,  being  usually  about  a  half- 
penny. The  inquirer  into  futurity  chooses 
two  of  these  pieces  of  paper,  which  the 
fortune-teller  opens ;  he  then  dissects  the 
characters  on  them,  writing  out  their 
various  component  parts.  He  next  talks 
over  the  matter,  about  which  his  customer 
is  anxious  for  information,  working  in  the 
meaning  of  the  fresh  characters,  obtained 
by  the  subdivision  of  the  two  originally 
selected  at. random,  often  increasing  the 
number  by  skilfully  adding  strokes  to, 
and  thus  changing  the  meaning  of,  the 
characters.  Upon  the  materials  thus  got 
together  he  founds  an  oracular  response  as 
to  the  coming  events  about  which  he  has 
been  consulted. 

Those  who  profess  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  futurity  "  by  the  use  of  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  three  ancient  cash,  have  shops 
or  oflSces  where  they  may  be  consulted 
by  those  who  prefer  this  method  of  ascer- 
taining their  fortunes.  The  cash  com- 
monly used  are  a  certain  kind  coined 
during  the  Tang  dynasty  (some  twelve 
hundred  y&rs  ago).  They  first  light  in- 
cense sticks  and  candles,  placing  them  be- 
fore the  picture  of  an  old  man,  whom  they 
worship  as  the  deity  who  presides  over 
this  kind  of  divination.     They  then  take 


the  cash  and  put  them  into  a  tortoiBe-slit.'ll 
which  they  shake  once  or  twice  before  the 
picture,  invoking  the  aid  and  presence  of 
the  god.  They  then  empty  the  cash  oot. 
and  taking  them  in  one  hsmd,  they  strike 
the  shell  gently  three  times  with  them,  re- 
peating at  the  same  time  forms  of  incanta- 
tion. The  cash  are  again  put  into  the 
shell,  and  shaken  as  before  three  times, 
when  they  are  turned  out  upon  a  plate, 
and  careful  observation  is  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  chanced  to  M. 
After  noting  how  many  have  the  reverse 
side  upwards,  the  same  cash  are  put  into 
the  shell,  and  a  similar  operation  is  re- 
peated onoe  and  again.  At  the  conclnsiun 
of  the  third  shaking,  and  the  third  obser- 
vation of  the  relative  positions  of  the  coin.N 
the  fortune-tellers  proceed  to  compare  the 
diagrams  with  the  "  five  elements"  accord- 
ing to  the  abstruse  and  intricate  rules  of 
tfajB  species  of  divination.  After  a  tedious 
process  of  observations  and  comparisons, 
they  pronounce  judgment  on  the  matte: 
under  investigation. 

What  is  termed  "geomancy,"  in  so  £&r 
as  it  has  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a  for- 
tunate burial  place  by  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  earth  and  scenery,  comes  fairly 
into  the  oategoty  of  fortune-telling,  for  the 
Chinese  consider  that  the  futtire  prosperiij 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  depends 
greatly  upon  a  lucky  place  of  sepultare 
being  chosen.  The  uhinese  expression  for 
this  is  F^ng-shui,  that  is,  wind  and  water. 
and  whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  irise 
man,  interferes  with  the  F^nMhni,  is 
looked  upon  as  very  unlucky.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  in  passing,  that  this 
superstition  with  regard  to  the  Feng-shniis 
one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  introduction 
of  telegraphs,  railways,  &c.,into  the  conntrj. 

The  man  who  "  looks  at  the  wind  and 
water,*'  armed  with  a  compass /and  other 
implements  of  his  art,  accompanies  a  near 
relative  of  the  deceased  to  some  spot  in  the 
hills,  which  is  thought  suitable  for  a  bnr»l 
place,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  make  bis 
observations  secundum  artem.  He  notes 
"  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  colour  of 
the  soil,  its  relative  position  to  surrounding 
hills,  valleys,  streams,"  &c.  If  large  rocks 
are  found  in  the  earth,  or  if  the  spot  prove 
to  be  wet,  it  is  at  once  condemned,  and  a 
fresh  search  has  to  be  made  for  a  pla^^e 
where  the  soil  is  dry  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  This  species  of  fortune-telling  i^ 
the  most  tedious  and  expensive  of  those 
which  we  have  described,  but  the  Chinese 
attach  extreme  importance  to  it. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  methods  of  fortune- 
t^'lling",  Sir  John  Davis  informs  ns  that  the 
Chinese  have  in  some  parts  a  mode  of  di- 
vination by  certain  pieces  of  wood,  in  shape 
the  longitadinal  sections  of  a  flattish  oval. 
These  are  thrown  by  pairs,  and  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  turnnp,  a  judg- 
ment is  formed  of  any  future  event  by  con- 
sulting the  interpretation  afforded  in  a 
Sibylline  volume,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 
temple.  If  the  throw,  however,  happens  to 
be  nnlucky,  they  do  not  mind  trying  their 
chance  over  again,  until  the  answer  is  satis- 
Cactory. 

ANCIENT  NEEDLEWORK. 


A  LITTLE  cluster  of  ladies,  some  of  them 
i  of  the  royal  blood,  have  been  hunting  up, 
and  sorting  out,  and  cataloguing,  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  Old  Needlework  for 
tiie  South  Kensington  Museum;  and  any 
number  of  clusters  of  ladies,  whether  of 
blood-royal  or  not,  must  have  found  great 
advantage  in  a  near  study  of  it. 

First  and  foremost,  for  beauty  and  uni- 
versal utility  and  facility  combined,  were 
the  specimens  of  quilting,  for  which 
needles  and  silks,  and  thimbles  and  inge- 
nuity were  at  work  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. This  has  especial  mention,  because 
it  could  have  complete  and  most  praise- 
worthy imitation  to-day.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, and  carefully  examine,  the  ex- 
hibited quilts,  or  counterpanes.  Every 
young  girl  hopes  to  want  counterpanes, 
^  some  coming  blissful  day;  every  married 
^oman  does  want  counterpanes;  and  as 
their  dear  great-grandmothers  mside  coun- 
^anes,  as  well  as  nestled  themselves 
snugly  to  sleep  under  them,  let  there  be  a 
lesson  learnt  as  to  how  they  are  best  and 
most  beautifully  to  be  manu&ctured.  Those 
exhibited  are  (chiefly)  of  fine  white  linen ; 
not  calico  (where  was  it  to  come  from  P) ; 
not  silk;  not  satin.  They  are  real  home- 
spun ;  or,  possibly,  imported  Irish.  Each  has 
feen,  say,  a  fine  white  linen  sheets  of  full 
^^e  square  size;  this  has  been  spread 
npon  a  thick  layer  of  level  wadding  and 
the  lining ;  and  then  the  fair  seamstresses 
^ve  taken  white  or  yellow  sewing-silk,  and 
'^ve  stitched  the  whole  together,  edge  to 
f^o,  and  all  over  the  surface,  with  the 
best  and  closest  back-stitching,  in  a  strong 
stout  trellis-work,  the  diamonds  of  which 
are  about  half  an  inch  across.  The  whole 
|s  a  firm,  shield-like,  handsome  piece  of 
bousewifery  at  once ;  it  looks  like  an  heir- 


loom ;  and  it  certainly  will  last  to  be  scru- 
tinised by  eyes  two  centuries  to  come,  just 
as  well  as  it  was  scrutinised  and  gloried 
over  by  eyes  of  two  centuries  ago.     Now, 
what  is  the  difference  between  this  "  quilt- 
ing"  and  the  quilting  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  wives  and  daughters  ? — leaving 
out  of  the  question,  of  course,  the  work 
executed   by  the  sewing-machine.      The 
quilting  of  1873  means  a  piece  of  any- 
thing lightly  run ;  to  run  being — to  make 
it  explicable  to  masculine  ears — ^to  pass  a 
thread  straight  along,  by  the  simple  means 
of  going  down  and  up.     But  this  is  not 
back-stitching.     Women  know  the  impor- 
tant and  industrious  difference.     To  back- 
stitch— again  to    make    it   explicable    to 
masculine  understandings — is  to  put  the 
needle  so  far  on  that  the  thread  shall  make 
a  background  for  another   stitch,  and  the 
second  movement  shall  take  it  back  to  make 
it  join  on  perfectly  to  the  stitch  that  was 
complete  before.      It  can  be  understood 
how  solid  this  is,  how  stiff,  how  satisfac- 
tory.    But  the  ladies  of    sixteen  hundreil 
odd  were  not  satisfied  when  they  had  done 
this  much  to  their  huge  squares  of  linen, 
with    their  white  or  yellow   sewing-silk. 
They  took  it  only  as  a  l^isis  for  further  and 
far  more  elaborate  operations.     To  under- 
stand this,  a  reference  must  be  made  to 
a  specimen  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum,  lent    by  the    Countess   Brownlow. 
AU  over  the  perfect  and  neat  trellis  runs  a 
beautiful  chintz-like   embroidery,  of  birds 
and  leaves  and  flowers.    These  are  worked 
in  pink,  and  red,  and  brown,  and  various 
greens,  all  silk,  and  they  are  stitched  in 
that  close  tight  button-hole  manner  that 
will  never  fray  away,  and  never  run  the 
risk  of  puckering  and  spoiling,  by  catching 
and  getting  dragged  out.     Another  coun- 
terpane, on  precisely  the  same  plan,  belongs 
to   the   Baroness  Willoughby  de   Eresby. 
The  home-spun  of  it  is  coarser,  and  neces- 
sarily so;  for  the  flowers  that   cover  it 
are  magnificent  floral  impossibilities  of  five 
inches   in    diameter,   as    bright  in  their 
reds  and  pinks  and  greens,  as  if  they  had 
been  dyed  to-day ;  and  they  want  something 
strong  to  hold  Uiem;  but  the  same  skill 
and  industry  are  to  be  noted,   the  same 
delight  is  given  by  rich  colour  and  dainty 
taste.  A  little  varietv  to  these  two  is  gained 
in  five  others,  Nos.  625,  629,  637,  638,  and 
641.     They  stand  out  prominently,  from 
being  worked  altogether  in  yellow;  that 
yellow  already  mentioned  that  is  a  fine 
amber,  and  that — it  must  be  recollected — 
is  the  pure  undyed  colour  of  the  sillc-Qbre, 
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just  as  it  leaves  the  silkworm.  They  stand 
out  prominently,  also,  from  being  worked 
on  a  different  design.  The  quilting  that  is 
the  foundation  of  their  elegance  and  dignity 
is  no  longer  a  plain  trellis.  It  is  still  the 
closest  back-stitching ;  but  it  is  close  rows 
of  it,  so  close  they  are  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart ;  and  they  go  in  and  out,  and 
pointed  and  round,  up  and  down,  and  zig 
and  zag,  forming  leaves  and  twirls  and 
curves,  and  other  geometric  vagaries  and 
eccentricities  very  dSfficult  to  follow.  Then 
the  embroidery  enriching  this  already  jich 
stitching  is  not  a  trail  chintz,  spreading 
everywhere  alike.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wide  border,  with  stretching  comer-pieces, 
and  a  handsome  centre  stud.  Let  No.  629 
out  of  this  group  of  five — it  is  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  baby's  bed — be  particularly 
noted.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Countess 
of  Caledon,  and  it  was  worked  two  hundred 
years  ago  for  Frances,  Lady  Blount.  Very 
noteworthy  also  is  a  counterpane  lent  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Elsted.  It  is  worked  entirely 
of  silk,  spun  by  silkworms  of  the  worker's 
own  keeping.  Is  there  not  almost  the  fra- 
grance of  mulberry  leaves,  and  the  radiance 
of  blistering  sunshine  in  the  idea  ?  Fortu- 
nately, the  name  of  the  feir  lady  who  moved 
about  among  these,  and  who  loved  the  little 
insects  under  her  fostering  care,  has  been  re- 
tained and  recorded.  It  is  Anne,  daughter 
of  John.  Whitfield,  of  Ives-place,  Maiden- 
head. To  no  dyer's  did  this  good  Anne  send 
her  silk-skeins  after  she  had  delicately  un- 
wound them  from  her  cocoons.  How  could 
she  have  been  certain-sure  of  the  self-same 
silk  being  sent  back  to  her,  if  it  had  once 
left  her  thrifty  and  sunny  home  ?  No ; 
Anne  kept  all  the  strength  and  sheen  of 
her  silk  by  resolving  to  use  it  in  its  own 
lovely  amber  colour ;  and  there  it  is,  un- 
injured and  beautiful,  to  this  day.  And 
this  notable  and  tasteful  Anne  took  a  new 
design  for  her  exquisite  quilting,  that  was 
neither  the  trellis,  nor  the  all-over  inter- 
mixed tracing  described  after  it ;  and  she 
took  a  new  stitch.  Her  stitch  is  the  button- 
hole ;  her  quilting-pattem  that  called  coral, 
branching  out  shortly  from  slender  stem 
to  stem ;  and  on  it  she  has  put  an  over- 
laying of  embroidery  (still  all  her  pure 
amber)  of  wreaths  and  scrolls  and  flower- 
baskets,  holding  her  monogram,  A.  W., 
twined.  For  even  a  better  groundwork 
still,  attention  must  be  called  to  counter- 
pane No.  622,  lent  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Boyce.  It 
is  a  delicious  geometric  pattern,  formed  of 
triple  circles,  three  inches  across,  inter- 
ringing  one  another  with  nicest  accuracy. 


and  each  one  holding  as  its  centre  piece  a 
diamond  stud.  To  see  a  linen  sheet  tniiis>- 
mogrified  into  such  a  queenly  quilt  as  ih\\ 
by  a  young  lady  of  the  present  hour,  mist: 
indeed  be  hailed  enthusiastically.  Quite 
enough  contentment  could  be  had  out  of 
the  yellow  silk  geometric  design  alone, 
without  another  stitch  upon  it  There 
would  be  no  need  for  the  large  corner  and 
centre  pieces  that  this  spedmen  possesses. 
in  colours,  representing  fine  lop-faced  oval- 
eyed  ladies  in  imitation  of  Chinese.  There 
would  be  no  occasion,  either,  for  the  addition 
of  the  knotting  linen  fringe  that  is  hangiB: 
from  this  magnificent  piece  of  needlework: 
it  is  too  primitive  and  irregular  for  aDj 
direct  copying.  A  better  example  of  fringe 
could  be  had  in  No.  640,  a  counterpane 
lent  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Tbc 
fringe  is  gold;  the  tassels  at  each  come? 
are  gold ;  and  there  is  a  large  monograi 
in  the  centre  worked  with  gold  thread  ai*. 
The  quilting  of  this  is  stitched,  in  anotif 
fine  geometric  pattern,  in  green.  A  vffi 
should  be  said  perhaps  of  the  sixe  of  the 
counterpanes.  One  is  measured,  that  the:. 
should  be  certainty.  It  is  No,  622 ;  tl. 
one  with  the  knotting  fringe.  Its  dime:- 
sions  are  six  feet  five  inches  by  ^yb  f«t 
eight  inches;  goodly  enough;  and  calling 
up  notions  of  a  sufficiently  massive  four- 
poster. 

There  are  some  sets  of  curtains  qniltc^l 
after  the  exact  manner  of  these  coverlet?. 
A  very  striking  pair  is  No.  630,  worked  by 
the  Ladies  Leslie,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  lent  by  their  relative,  Lacj 
Elizabeth  Leslie  Cartwright.  The  foir 
embroideresses  have  sown  their  trellise'l 
linen  with  beautiful  bouquets  of  colonre^i 
flowers,  roses,  pinks,  and  others  from  tieir 
own  imagination  or  conventional  tuition: 
in  the  centre  of  some  of  these  flowers  are 
the  ladies'  monograms;  and  they  hare 
bound  their  work  all  round  with  crimson 
silk  galloon.  Then  there  are  pillow-cases; 
little  dainty  pincushion-covers  more,  mea- 
suring twenty  inches  by  twelve  inches; 
although  one  (the  property  of  Countess 
Brownlow)  extends  to  twenty-eight  inches 
by  twenty  inches,  and  is  nearer  to  the  sae 
in  use  now.  And  there  are  toilet  covers; 
and  some  curious  large  pieces  for  shielding 
entrances  and  keeping  the  draughts  swav 
from  doors,  called  portieres ;  and,  amidst 
^ other  sorts  of  needlework  besides  qniltiog. 
there  are  such  articles,  done  in  ^^^'V 
materials,  as  valances,  wall-hangings,  Wy- 
hangings,  robes,  hangings  for  a  semlCl^ 
cular    mantelpiece,    table-cloths,   hanne^ 
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screeus,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  table-nap- 
kiDS,  sashes,  aprons,  scarves,  shaying-cloaks, 
mantles,  badges,  shoes,  pocket-books,  pin- 
cashions,  saddle-holsters,  chair-backs,  chair- 
seats,  covers  for  divan-seats,  waistcoats, 
cushion- covers,  sqnare  pieces  (used  as 
covers  for  presents,  or  what  not),  chalice- 
veils,  altar-fronts,  cushions  for  seats  in 
galleys,  sofa-backs,  caps,  purses,  gauntlets, 
alms-bags,  riding-gloves,  gants  de  c6r6- 
monie,  tobacco-bags,  pictures,  portraits, 
orphreys,  dalmatics,  chasubles,  and  every 
other  ecclesiastical  finery  priests  would  put 
on,  or  the  fingers  of  pious  ladies  suggest. 
There  are  some  pretty  articles,  too,  loaded 
with  gold  thread  and  embroidery,  called 
wedding-sachets,  and  others  called  vide- 
poches  or  semainiers.  They  are  much  the 
same  things  as  for  ultimate  use;  being, 
both,  flat  pockets,  or  envelopes,  into  which 
a  handkerchief  or  a  letter  could  be  put. 
Bat  the  sachets  are  double,  to  fold  up, 
front  to  front,  like  a  book,  for  the  pocket ; 
and  the  vide-poches  are  to  hang  from  a 
wall,  Uke  watch-pockets  to  a  bedstead,  or 
like  card  and  letter  racks  fixed  up  each 
side  of  a  chimney-glass.  These  last  came 
by  their  other  name,  semainiers,  because 
they  were  usually  made  in  sets  of  seven 
pockets,  one  for  every  day  in  the  week; 
the  seven  being  unequally  divided  on  two 
strips,  one  containing  three  pockets,  and  the 
other  four. 

Doubtless,  another  form  for  the  display 
of  needlework  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
everybody — samplers.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  forgotten ;  especially  as  there  are 
some  thoroughly  good  specimens  of  them 
in  the  South  Kensington  cdlection.  But 
will  the  young  ladies  of  to-day,  first  of  all, 
recollect  what  a  sampler  was?  It  was, 
literally  and  in  effect,  au  example,  a  pattern, 
a  model;  it  was,  absolutely,  a  piece  of  linen 
— homespun — on  which  the  Lilians  and 
Mabels  and  Madges  of  the  Stuart  period 
learnt  how  to  make  the  stitches  and  fioria- 
tious  with  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
adorn  their  husband's  pourpoints,  and  to 
make  into  beauties  and  treasures  their  own 
stores  of  lavendered  linen  and  ruffles,  and 
slashed  sleeves.  As  a  consequence,  samplers, 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  shown  in  the 
Museum,  are  not  worked  on  white  or  gam- 
boge canvas,  with  holes  large  enough  and 
loose  enough  to  be  used  almost  by  the  blind. 
They  are  solid  pieces  of  white  linen,  on  the 
contrary ;  they  liave  rows  of  mimic  cut 
yew-trees  upon  them  ;  they  have  incipient 
pinks  and  trails  and  roses ;  and  they  have 
pretty  schemes  of  stitching  to  be  afterwards 


brought  into  notable  and  flourishing  use. 
A  certain  Anna  Bockett  worked  the  sam- 
pler numbered  269.  Her  own  date,  in  her 
own  neat  silk  figures,  is  upon  it.  July 
12th,  she  says.  Anno  Domini,  1656;  put 
by  error  on  the  label  1658.  No.  270  in  the 
collection  goes,  at  a  stride,  a  whole  dentury 
later.  The  comic  worker  of  it  says  on  it,  in 
her  neat  silk  letters  and  figures,  Jane  Hil- 
lier,  Hur  Sampelor,  finished  June  17, 1761. 
Naughty  Jane,  as  can  be  seen,  did  not  know 
how  to  spell.  In  addition,  Jane  was  for- 
getful. When  she  picked  out  her  christian 
name  on  her  square  of  home- spun,  she  only 
picked  out  JAN.  The  E  had  to  be  stufied 
over  the  A  afterwards,  petulantly  and  co- 
mically; as  though  readers  might  please 
themselves  as  to  where  they  put  it.  But 
Jan  was  a  good  soul,  and  was  ambitious. 
She  put  texts  on  hur  saipipelor,  besides  the 
alphabet ;  and  she  put  some  rhyme. 

Lord,  give  me  wisdom  to  diieet  bit  wajt, 
I  be^  not  richei  nor  yet  length  of  dajf . 
Mj  httle  children  come  to  me 
And  learn  the  ABC, 

she  stitched  out,  coming  in  rather  short, 
like  a  stumble,  at  the  end ;  and  from  this 
a  gleam  is  gained  of  another  possible  use 
to  put  a  sampler  to,  as  well  as  the  one  of 
instruction  how  to  do  marking  and  em- 
broidery. In  those  days  of  scant  books 
and  dear  ones,  and  of  horn  criss-cross-rows 
or  A  B  G's,  it  is  possible  the  linen  sampler 
was  a  ready  means  for  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet, and  that  its  use  thus  was  the  direct 
forerunner  of  the  linen  books  prepared  for 
the  little  folks  of  to-day.  Samplers  framed 
were  not  so  available,  evidently.  One  ex- 
hibited is  of  regal  origin.  Katharine  of 
Braganza,  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  Second, 
worked  it ;  and  her  pretty  continental  idea 
was  to  stitch  on  it  a  loving  little  English 
posy: 

The  21ft  of  May 

Wae  our  Marriage  daye. 

Pity  her  sombre-foced  consort  did  not  re- 
member this  date  when  his  eyes  fell  on  it) 
and  prove  faithful  to  the  vows  then  made ! 
Bat  probably  Katharine  kept  her  sampler 
and  other  youthful  treasures  hidden;  and 
only  looked  at  them  when  her  heart  was 
full. 

Patchwork  is  another  candidate  for  ho- 
nourable mention.  A  piece,  by  a  lady  as 
noted  as  the  last,  but  who  would  have 
been  Bcomed  and  passed  over  by  her 
haughtily,  is  at  the  Museum  for  any  eyes 
to  see  that  like  seeing,  and  for  any  clever 
heads  to  copy ;  94  is  the  number  of  it ; 
Anne  Fleetwood,  once  Anne  Ireton,  eldest 
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daugHter  of  Oliver  Crom-well,  was  its 
worker.  She  literally  patched,  in  the  sense 
of  patchwork  of  to-day.  She  cnt  diamonds ; 
and  recut  them  into  four  pyramids  or 
cones ;  and  then  she  neatly  sewed  them 
nil  together,  her  conglomerated  diamond 
being  about  three  inches  square.  The 
materials  she  applied  her  scissors  to, 
though,  can  have  no  copying.  They  were 
gold  and  silver  brocades ;  with  amber 
ground,  and  pink  ground,  and  blue  ground ; 
and  whether  for  king's  wife  now,  or  pro- 
tector's daughter,  these  have  scant  manu- 
facture. Other  examples  of  patchwork 
differ  from  this  of  Dame  Fleetwood's. 
They  are  cut  pieces  of  chintz,  cut  round 
the  flower  edges,  or  the  scrolls,  whatever 
they  may  be ;  and  then  laid  on  to  pieces 
or  patches  of  white  twilled  cotton.  To 
give  these  appliques  pieces  richness,  a  linen 
cord,  or  bobbin,  was  traced  all  round  the 
edges,  and  firmly  sewn  there  over  and  over ; 
and  to  give  the  white  twilled  cotfon  they 
were  applied  to  richness,  this  was  itself  in 
all  sorts  of  odd  shapes,  and,  twill  meet- 
ing twill,  a  very  effective  diaper  was  pro- 
duced. This  same  white  twill  is  used  as 
the  material  for  some  curious  crewel 
curtains,  Welsh  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  lent  by  Lady  Watkin  Wynn. 
Crewel  was  a  worsted  of  a  tight  twist, 
of  bright  rich  dyes ;  and  it  must  have  been 
plentiful  in  Wales,  judging  by  these  eight 
curtains  of  Lady  Wynn's.  The  flowers  are 
laid  on  as  thick  as  a  rug ;  the  flower-stalks 
are  like  tree  trunks ;  and  crewel  is  sewn 
upon  crewel  often,  to  make  stamens  and 
other  ornaments,  and  to  satisfy,  no  doubt, 
some  sturdy  Welshwoman's  notions  of  art 
and  durability.  As  the  very  opposite  to  the 
obesity  and  firmness  of  this,  comes  a  case 
full  of  baby-linen,  the  property  of  Countess 
Brownlow.  It  consists  of  eighteen  pieces ; 
all  coming  out  of  a  tiny,  battered,  drab 
paper-box,  only  a  size  larger  than  one 
volume  of  an  ordinary  novel;  and  the 
pieces  are,  chiefly,  little  thin  strips  of  the 
finest  linen,  carefully  stitched  all  round, 
the  use  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  initiated.  The  practical  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  was  the  worker  of  this 
queer  little  inutility,  it  is  stated  (though 
there  is  no  hint  as  to  the  authority).  It 
is  the  last  object  in  the  collection  that 
would  have  been  ^attributed  jbo  her;  in 
spite  of  one  positive  little  garment,  the 
cQminutive  of  a  real  man's  shirt,  and  one 
little  white  satin  head- cover,  the  diminu- 
tive of  a  jockey's  cap  without  the  peak ; 
but  then  the  great  Tudor  queen  worked 


this  Child-bed  Linnin  (as  it  is  written  on 
the  box),  when  she  was  nobody,  only  a 
princess;  and  that  may  account  for  it. 
Besides,  she  worked  it  for  her  half-sister, 
Queen  Mary,  when  the  queen  was  said  to 
bo  going  to  require  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  fully  into 
every  notable  number  in  this  collection  of 
ancient  needlework.  It  is  enough  to  say 
the  star  is  here,  embroidered  in  silver 
thread  on  red  velvet  (about  eight  inches 
square),  worn  by  Charles  the  First  on  the 
scaffold,  and  presented  there  by  his  forlorn 
majesty  to  Captain  Basil  Woodd ;  that 
some  pieces  of  tambour  and  appliqoe  work 
are  here,  from  the  fingers  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ;  and  that,  probably,  the  oldest  piece 
in  the  collection  is  No.  561,  the  date  of  it 
1558,  belonging  to  Monsieur  Achille  Ju- 
venal. It  is  a  strip  about  half  a  yard  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  consisting  of 
four  pieces  of  equcd  size,  the  joins  show- 
ing ;  and  embroidered  with  silver  thread. 
The  material,  according  to  the  label 
attached,  is  pink  satin ;  but  close  inspec- 
tion, there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  will 
prove  it  is  not  silk  at  all,  bat  wool,  of  a 
texture  exaetly  in  anticipation  of  the 
satin-cloth  of  to-day.  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  number,  which  is  probablj 
French,  attention  has  only  been  called 
here  to  needlework  of  English  hands.  It 
is  very  easy  to  see  what  at  once  made  the 
difference  between  Oriental  and  home  em- 
broidery. The  Eastern  nations — the  lands 
of  silk — took  satin  squares  for  their  back- 
grounds, yellow  satin,  violet  satin,  faint- 
hned  satin,  instead  of  homespun;  and 
there  they  were.  Rich  specimens  have 
been  treasured  up  that  are  Indian,  Persian, 
Indo-Portuguese,  Spanish,  Sicilian,  Yene- 
tian,  Chinese,  Duteh,  French,  Italian, 
German,  Turkish,  Algerinc,  Genovese; 
and  this  will  be  found  the  master-key  to 
most  .of  their  splendour.  Englishwomen 
were  not  behind  their  foreign  contempo- 
raries in  deftness,  and  colour,  and  beautj; 
it  was  only  that  English  climate  grew  flax- 
plants  instead  of  having  the  power  to  fatten 
silkworms,  and  English  art  had  to  use  the 
material  ready  to  its  hand.  No  one  donbts 
the  super-excellence  of  the  tapestries  of 
GobeHns  and  Bayeux ;  but  the  gallerj  of 
(apparent  paintings)  the  needlework  of 
Miss  Linwood,  who  was  a  schoolmistress 
at  Leicester,  must  not  be  suffered  to  fall 
entirely  into  oblivion.  There  have  been 
many  other  Englishwomen,  too,  cele- 
brated for  dexterity  at  their  needles.  One 
was    the    beautiful    Mrs.    Knowles,    the 
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Quakeress,  apt  to  get  into  theological  dis- 
cussions with  Doctor  Johnson.  She  sewed 
a  portrait  of  George  the  Third,  and  was  so 
well  known  for  her  sewings,  that  Johnson's 
brilliant  hostess,  Mrs.  Thrale,  grew  femi- 
ninely jealous  of  her  celebrity.  What 
business  had  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  to 
invent  a  new  adjective  for  Mrs.  Knowles's 
pieces  of  work,  and  to  call  them  sntile 
pictures  !  Mrs.  Thrale  would  be  even  with 
the  pair  of  them.  Aided  by  the  long  lisp- 
ing 8*8  of  the  period,  and  her  own  sharp 
wit,  she  changed  the  long  initial  s  to  f, 
and  declared  that  Doctor  Johnson's  word 
was  futile  !  Needlework  is  woman's  work 
indubitably;  and  so,  perhaps,  is  a  sharp 
?allyof  the  sort  thus  efiectedby  saucy  Mrs. 
Thrale ! 


BEREFT. 

Sum  heard  old  ocean's  hollow  roll 

And  wash  of  ware  upon  the  sand, 
The  while  a  breeding  twilight  stole 

Bj  dim  degrees  o^r  all  tne  land, 
"  0  tea,"  sbe  said,  "  give  up  jour  dead  I 

Giye  baric  my  sailor  boy  to  me ! 
T^hat  worth  is  left  in  life  P"  she  said. 

"  My  one  lore  lies  beneath  the  sea !" 

A  loose  wind  wander'd  through  the  leares. 
And  came  and  went  about  the  place ; 

It  whisper* d  round  the  cottage  eayes, 
And  latt  it  touched  her  on  the  face. 

"  0  wind/*  she  said,  "  iny  boT  is  dead  1 
And  if  je  come  firom  yon  oiirk  sea, 

Bring  back,  O  wind,"  she,  weeping,  said- 
borne  tidings  of  my  boy  to  me !'' 
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Slowly  thd  dull  night  wore  away, 

A  new  dav  trembled  to  its  birth, 
The  sun  broke  through  the  eastern  grey 

And  drove  the  shadows  from  the  earth. 
"  Onoe  more,"  she  said,  "  the  night  hat  fled, 

Dawn  widens  over  land  and  sea, 
But  never  will  it  come,"  she  laid, 

"  The  dmwn  that  brings  my  boy  to  me!" 


WEST    RIDING  SKETCHES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is,  no  donbt,  a  prond  boast  to  be  able 
to  say,  **  I  am  an  Englishman,"  bnt  still 
prouder  is  the  boast  if  the  Englishman  can 
add,  "  and  a  Yorkshireman."  Of  coarse, 
110  sooner  have  I  said  this  than  appellants 
on  behalf  of  all  the  remaining  counties  rise 
^p  and  indignantly  protest,  but,  for  all 
that,  being  a  Yorkshireman  myself,  I 
venture  (with  all  due  respect  to  the  I^- 
oashire  witches,  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  the  Derbyshire  peak, 
Bow  bells,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  all  and 
whatsoever  else  there  may  be  in  other  parts 
of  this  •*  merrie  England"  of  ours  to  give 
pleasure  and  delight)  to  designate  the 
patriotic  Yorkshireman,  with  his  stalwart 
torm  and  beamiug  face,  as  the  most  birth- 


proud  member  of  the  human  race.  Whe- 
ther the  Yorkshireman  is  justified  in  this 
high  self-appraisement  or  not  is  another 
thing.  Certainly  he  has  for  a  long  time 
been  credited  with  the  possession  of  a 
greater  amount  of  shrewdness  and  cunning 
than  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  this  has 
been  due,  I  imagine,  more  to  the  falsifica- 
tions of  the  drama  and  of  fiction  than  to 
anything  else ;  for,  much  as  I  have  seen  of 
Yorkshire  wariness  and  Yorkshire  caution, 
I  have  not  found  the  denizens  of  Middle- 
sex  or  of  Lancashire  at  all  behindhand  in 
these  matters. 

The  stage  Yorkshireman,  with  his  grins 
and  guffaws,  his  outlandish  dialect  and 
variegated  garments,  has  no  counterpart 
in  real  life,  and,  many  as  have  been  the 
actors,  from  the  elder  Mathews  down- 
wards, who  have  won  a  reputation  for 
portraying  Yorkshire  characters,  they 
have  none  of  them  succeeded  in  giving 
anything  like  a  truthful  impersonation. 
The  dialect  most  oonmionly  adopted  by 
these  character  delineators  is  that  of  Zum* 
merzet,  very  much  tortured,  to  which  is 
added  a  dash  of  the  Irish  brogue ;  but  of 
the  real,  weighty,  Chaucerian  English,  of 
the  hearty,  nervous  pronunciation,  which 
form  the  distinctive  features  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yorkshire  rustic,  I  have  found 
but  little  trace  in  the  speech  of  the  nume- 
rous theatrical  representatives  of  York- 
shiremen  whom  I  have  hitherto  seen. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  York- 
shireman's  pride  in  his  native  place  in- 
directly proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  fact  that  the  county  to  which  he  be- 
longs is  the  largest  shire  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  So  extensive  a  province  is  able 
to  enclose  within  its  inner  limits  a  people 
who  are  so  fiir  removed  from  the  outer 
world  as  to  enable  them  to  cherish  their 
ancient  characteristics,  and  preserve  them 
from  being  thoroughly  effaced  by  the  rush 
and  roar,  the  polish  and  afiectation  of 
modem  progress.  In  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  specially  is  this  the  case,  for  com- 
merce has  been  chary  of  carrying  her 
screaming  railway  whistles,  her  manufac- 
turers, her  speculators,  and  her  armies  of 
workmen  amongst  the  wolds,  the  hills,  and 
the  moors  which  constitute  so  great  a 
portion  of  these  ridings,  and  consequently 
still  retain  much  of  their  primitive  beauty 
and  peacefulncss.  The  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered,  Saxon-faced  farmer;  the  happy- 
eyed  housewife;  the  ruddy-cheeked  farm- 
lass  ;  and  the  honest,  simple-minded  serv- 
ing-man (all  as  fresh  and  as  real  as  if  they 
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had  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Henry 
Fielding),  live  their  lives  out  in  these  re- 
mote Yorkshire  regions  much  aa  they  did 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Their 
surroundings  have  been  but  little  altered, 
their  characters,  therefore,  have  not  suf- 
fered any  great  change  either. 

In  the  West  Riding,  however,  the  old 
and  the  new  clash  together  so  indis- 
criminately, the  prose  and  the  poetry  in- 
termingle so  curiously,  that  it  requires 
one  to  be  '*  native  and  to  the  manner  born" 
to  distinguish  the  lines  of  demarcation. 
Taking  the  town  populations  of  the  West 
Riding  as  a  whole,  we  meet  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  ancient  simplicity  and  modem 
veneer,  original  characteristics  and  distinct 
innovations,  both  of  manner  and  speech; 
but  in  the  midst  of  these  hybrid  compo- 
nents there  stand  out  in  bold  relief  a 
number  of  primitive-minded  souls  who  are 
as  unalterable  in  their  natures  as  the  un- 
Darwinised  tiger  of  the  Indian  jungle. 
They  were  Yorkshire  to  begin  wiUi,  and 
Yorkshire  they  will  remain  to  the  close. 
Wave  after  wave  of  change  may  pass  over 
them;  but  they  will  stand  firm  and  im- 
movable in  their  adherence  to  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The 
vernacularisms  of  their  parents  are  retained 
in  their  daily  conversation,  and  words 
common  enough  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  the  Fairy  Queen,  but  totally  obsolete 
in  the  English  literature  of  to-day,  are 
**  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household 
words,'*  varied  here  and  there  only  in  the 
breadth  of  the  vowel  sounds.  Le  FoUet 
may  come  forth  month  after  month, 
changing  the  fashion  of  a  lady's  outward 
adornments  if  it  likes,  but  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Maydew  will  keep  faithful  to  her  print 
gown  for  week  days,  her  stuff  gown  for 
Sundays,  and  her  white  frilled  cap  for  all 
days,  through  every  mutation.  The  tailors 
may,  if  it  pleases  them  so  to  do,  exhibit 
their  wonderful  pictures  of  uncomfortably 
dressed  gentiy  staring  idiotically  into 
vacancy,  as  inducements  to  their  customers 
to  adopt  another  cut  of  costume,  but  old 
Mr.  Gosyface  will  still  insist  upon  wearing 
his  knee-breechea  and  his  ancient  Prince- 
Regent  swallow-tail.  He  will  not,  you  may 
be  sure,  think  of  coming  within  half  a 
century  of  the  present  style.  His  children 
may  approach  the  latest  style  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  perhaps,  if  they 
strongly  desire  to  do  so,  but  he  will  never 
consent  to  their  donning  the  new-fangled 
whimsicalities  of  attire  which  fashion  so 
rigorously  prescribes  to  her  truest  votaries. 


But  this   West  Riding  life  is  invigo- 
rating, though  so  varied,   and  the  dasli 
and  spirit  of  the  new  order  receive  such 
substantial  support — ballast,  so  to  6peak— 
from  the  steady,  plodding  spirit  of  the  old, 
that  there  is  little  wonder  that  prosperity 
so   largely  prevails.      The  whole  of  the 
civilised  world  is  represented  in  miniature 
in   the  West   Riding.      As  an  indnBtrial 
centre  it  is    almost  unparalleled   in  tbe 
variety  and  extent  of  its  operations.  Leei« 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  woollen  trade, 
and  Bradfonl    the  head-quarters  of  the 
worsted  trade,  and  the  large  villages  which 
cluster  round  both  boroughs  are  all  busily 
employed  in  one  trade  or  the  other.    Then, 
there  is  the  immense  coal  district;  there 
are  the  two   famous    ironworks  of  Low 
Moor  and  Bowling;    and   there  are  the 
towns  of  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Dews- 
bury,     famed     respectively    for     carpets, 
tweeds,  and  shoddy.     In  tiie  West  Ridics 
there   are   towns  with  forests  of  fectoir 
chimneys  vomiting  forth  smoke,  and  tic* 
sands   of  looms  and  spindles,   revolTii^ 
panting,  and  humming;    there  are  towii 
swarming  with  colliers  and  foundrymeii. 
black  and  grimy ;  there  are  towns  nesUiug 
in   quiet  valleys,   looking  as   quaint  and 
picturesque  as   if  the  wonders  of  st^is 
were  unknown  there ;  and  there  are  miles 
and  miles   of    splendid     scenery,    where 
mountain,   glen,   wood,  and  river  charm- 
ingly alternate.     These,  and  much  more, 
are  amongst  the   present    characteristics 
of  West   Riding  life.      The    towns  are 
thronged  with  bustling  traders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
regular  residents  are  people  who  have  mi- 
grated thither  from  continental  countries. 
Here   and  there  are   quiet  nooks  where 
fertility  and  beauty  of  landscape  combine 
with  the  antiquated  habits  of  the  people  to 
produce  a  picture  which  it  is  both  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  contrast  with  pictures  ot 
more  populous  places.     From  the  loDcly 
life  of  the  shepherd  amongst  the  remoU' 
Craven  hills  to  the  monotonous,  confining 
toil  of  the  factory  worker  is  a  great  step, 
but  both  extremes,  with  all  their  interme- 
diate gradations  and  fillings-in,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Riding. 

It  is  fitting,  I  thmk,  on  this  brief  show- 
ing, that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
paint  some  of  the  different  phases  of  ex- 
istence, some  of  the  various  scenes,  whicli 
this  important  district  presents  to  our 
study.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  officiate  as 
limner  of  one  or  two  scenes  of  Yorkshire 
life,  scenes  which  may  perhaps  serve  as  s 
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contrast  to  the  niiinerons  pictures  of  Lon- 
don life  which  have  been  so  plentifnlly 
(and,  indeed,  so  welcomely)  scattered  over 
our  literature  daring  the  laat  two  or  three 
decades. 

BIKOTON. 

^'  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale'* 
lies  the  town  of  Bington,  bnt  in  what 
prcdse  wapentake,  division,  or  liberty  need 
not  be  further  particularised.  Suffice  it  to 
saj  that  Bington  oomprises  within  its  parish 
boundaries  all  the  chief  characteristics  of 
West  Riding  life,  ancient  and  modem. 
Some  portions  of  tjie  town,  and  some  por- 
tions of  its  people,  retain  the  quaint  pic- 
tnresqueness  of  the  drowsy,  jog-trot  past ; 
vbile  other  portions  (of  town  and  people) 
are  fully  abreast  of  the  age  and  participate 
to  the  utmost  in  its  advantages  and  its 
Mies,  its  intense  earnestness  and  its  in- 
sane frivolities.  In  describing  Bington, 
therefore,  I  am  enabled  to  group  together 
in  antithetical  array  most  of  the  different 
features  of  existence  which  the  West 
Hiding  can  present. 

Bington  was  a  thriving  town  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  wben  many  of  the  mushroom 
cities,  which  have  sprung  up  and  expanded 
into  greatness  within  the  last  half- century, 
were  but  obscure  hamlets.  Its  situation  is 
one  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  main  street 
is  the  high  road  on  which  the  High- 
flyer and  Rockingham  coaches  were  ac- 
customed to  travel  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Sqneers  used  to  escort  his  newly-caught 
pupils  to  tbe  attractions  of  Dotheboys 
Hall.  This  street  is  a  narrow,  undulating 
thoroughfare,  and  is  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  most  incongruous  assembly  of  build- 
ings. Entering  the  town  from  the  Wool- 
borough  side  —  Woolborough  is  a  large, 
smoke-hued,  densely  populated  town  a  few 
miles  away  to  the  east — we  first  come 
upon  a  row  or  two  of  rude,  stone  cottages, 
tenanted  cbiefly  by  &milieB  of  factory 
workers ;  then  we  drop  down  to  a  bit  of 
level  road,  on  one  side  of  which  there  stands 
a  batch  of  large,  plate-glass  windowed 
shops  of  the  latest  pattern,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  the  houses  stand 
with  their  gables  all  awry,  looking  discon- 
tented and  miserable  beside  the  great 
staring  shop-fronts  of  the  upstart  buildings 
opposite.  Two  or  throe  ancient  hostelries 
certainly  attempt  to  shine  down  the  shops 
by  dressing  up  their  crumbling  walls  with 
plenty  of  clean  paint  and  plaster,  and  ex- 
hibiting at  their  doors  and  windows  their 
typical  landlords  and  landladies,  rotund, 
jovial,  and  rubicund ;  but  some  of  the  old 


Louses,  erst  inhabited  by  the  gentry  of  tbe 
district,  lie  about  in  a  most  straggling 
fashion,  with  fronts  looking  into  backs, 
and  backs  into  fronts,  and  with  outbuild- 
ings, comers  and  jagged  arms  of  wall 
jerking  out  in  the  most  zig-zag  and  pro- 
voking manner.  Further  down  is  an*  old 
mansion  converted  into  a  bank ;  opposite 
that  is  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute ;  and 
furiher  down  still  is  the  railway  station, 
approached  by  a  lane,  at  the  top  of  which 
stands,  with  an  inviting  stone  front  and 
fcur  rows  of  scrupulously  clean  windows, 
tbe  principal  hotel  in  the  town.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  great  addition  to  the  hotel 
accommodation  of  Bington  is  none  of  your 
antique,  long- pipe-sucking,  bluff  landlords, 
such  as  are  found  higher  up  the  town ;  he 
is  a  keen  man  of  business,  who  knows 
the  value  of  pretty  barmaids,  and  gives 
the  cold  shoulder  to  the  lolling,  lounging 
topers  who  get  drunk  cheaply  and  sleep, 
and  get  drunk  again,  without  ever  leaving 
the  premises.  He  believes  in  serving  his 
liquors  over  the  counter,  where  imbibition 
is  rapid  and  cbange  of  visitors  frequent, 
and,  despite  the  new  Licensing  Act  and 
the  sneers  of  his  slow-going  rivals,  he  will 
probably  make  his  fortune  in  a  very  few 
years.  A  short  distance  beyond  this  new 
hotel  we  find  the  old  parish  church,  with 
its  ivy-mantled  tower,  its  hoary  walls,  and 
its  crowded  graveyard,  where  the  monu- 
ments and  mounds  rise  up  in  thick  con- 
fusion, like  the  half-remembered  memories 
which  they  were  erected  to  keep  green. 
In  this  church  repose  the  remains  of 
mediaeval  knights  and  squires,  whose  an- 
cestral mansions  are  still  retained  by  their 
latest  successors.  A  vicar,  of  very  quiet- 
going  religious  views,  who  lives  out  by  the 
river  in  a  handsome  house  generously  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  flock  when  the  old 
vicarage  fell  to  decay,  directs  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  the  parish  in  a  most  comfort- 
able and  good-natured  way.  True,  there 
has  appeared  a  ritualistic  firebrand  at  the 
new  church  of  St.  Betty's,  who  froths  and 
fumes  and  endeavours  to  frighten  the 
people  into  penitential  exercises,  but  the 
old  vicar's  serenity  is  undisturbed  ;  he  still 
(either  by  virtue  of  his  comfortable  doc- 
trines, or  by  the*  mere  attraction  of  the 
ancient  church  itself)  contrives  to  keep 
nearly  all  the  best  families  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood within  his  fold.  Then,  there  are 
numerous  conventicles  at  which  the  Dis- 
senters worship  —  devoutly  and  honestly 
enough  in  the  main,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
without    gathering    to     themselves    that 
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amonnt  of  display  of  costnmo  and  magni- 
ficence which  throngs  to  the  parish  church. 
These  dissenting  chapels  are  mostly  hidden 
away  in  back  streets  or  thmst  in';o  spaces 
of  waste  ground,  but  when  the  fine  summer 
weather  makes  its  appearance  their  con- 
gregations turn  out  into  the  streets  with 
their  hymn-books,  their  ministers,  and 
their  deacons,  and  chant  a  rousing  strain, 
and  pray  with  all  the  vehepoence  of  their 
lungs  on  behalf  of  the  ungodly  multitude 
which  lingers  in  idleness  in  the  highways 
and  byways,  gossiping  at  gable  ends,  or 
leaning  over  walls,  staring  with  bovine 
tenderness  at  the  cows  in  the  pastures. 

Ailer  the  main  street  has  got  to  the  old 
church,  it  gives  a  somewhat  rude  turn,  as 
if  determined  to  avoid  making  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  churchyard,  and  shoots  off 
in  a  straight  line  through  clusters  of 
suburban  villas  and  past  nice  rows  of 
houses  erected  for  the  special  preservation 
of  the  town's  gentility,  when  it  could  no 
longer  breathe  freely,  or  comport  itself 
with  its  accustomed  £gnity,  as  it  became 
hemmed  in  by  encroaching  regiments  of 
factory  workers,  smelling  of  oil,  bedaubed 
with  oil,  and  wearing  a  black  and  seared 
aspect. 

Having  traversed  the  principal — indeed, 
the  only — street  of  the  town  from  end  to 
end,  the  sketcher  lets  his  eye  follow  the 
configuration  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Four  parallel  lines  intersect  the  valley. 
One  of  these  is  the  main  street,  which  we 
have  already  travelled  over;  a  second  is 
the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a  triple- 
arched  bridge,  at  one  end  whereof  rises 
a  fiour-dredged  corn-mill;  the  third  is 
the  railway;  and  the  fourth  is  the  great 
Leviathan  canal.'  The  canal  and  the  river 
belong  essentially  to  the  past;  the  main 
street  has  an  eye  to  past,  present,  and 
future ;  but  the  railway  seems  to  point  to 
the  future  alone.  From  the  side  of  the 
valley  which  is  bordered  by  the  river, 
there  rise  a  succession  of  fertile  woods, 
"  like  doud  on  cloud,"  and,  in  a  green 
expanse  beyond,  there  stands  the  ancestral 
mansion  of  the  squire  of  the  parish.  On 
the  opposite  hillside,  that  slopes  up  to  a 
purple  ridge  of  moorland  which  boldly  de- 
fines the  western  horizon  for  a  great  number 
of  miles,  the  green  of  the  pastures  and 
meadows  is  dotted  with  palatial  residences 
of  merchant  princes  and  manufacturers. 
Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  old  and 
the  new  confront  each  other,  and  try  to 
stare  each  other  out  of  countenance ;  the 
one  backed  up  by  a  sense    of  prestige 


which  is  the  outcome  of  high  birtb,  the  ' 
other  emboldened  by  a  feehng  of  snpe-  ' 
i  riority  engendered  by  the  knowledge  that 
wealth  can  even  outbuy  the  advanteges  of 
birth  and  station.  There  is  no  love  lost 
between  the  two  orders  of  men.  The  squire 
manages  to  enlist  under  his  banner  all  the 
remnants  of  ancient  gentility  which  liaye 
survived  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  tlie 
money-made  seigniors  command  the  sym. 
pathies  of  the  migratory  hordes  who  have 
found  their  way  to  the  town  to  assist  the 
steam-god  in  his  great  work  of  filling  the 
world  with  new  garments.  Now  and 
again,  the  squire  and  the  merchant  meet 
on  the  magisterial  bench,  when  a  poacher 
has  to  be  tried ;  but  their  sympathies  are 
at  variance  even  there,  often,  it  mnst  be 
admitted,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the 
poacher. 

Circling  round  the  main  street,  in  the 
spaces  between  the  parallel  lines  before- 
mentioned,  are  to  be  found  those  hngt 
oblong,  gaunt  factories  which  have  wroa^ 
such  a  transformation  in  Bington  durioi 
the  last  half-century ;  and,  jammed  in  og 
every  available  ledge  and  comer  of  land 
that  could  be  found  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  are  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
poor,  standing  in  alarming  disorder,  rising 
tier  upon  tier,  overlooking  each  other's 
roofs,  and  defying  sanitary  and  architec- 
tural laws  with  a  fi\«dom  and  an  audacity 
which  local  boards  and  medical  officers 
have  evidently  been  powerless  to  control. 

Turning  from  the  physical  nature  of 
things  Bingtonian  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  people,  we  find  that  they  consist  of 
about  as  many  different  types  as  are  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  community  of 
Enghshmen,  only  that  some  of  the  types 
are  more  pronounced  and  distinct  than 
elsewhere.  The  great  distinctive  feature 
of  Yorkshire  character — ^thorough  hearti- 
ness and  good  fellowship — \b  present  in  a 
marked  degree  in  Bington.  The  original 
Bingtonian  is  a  guileless,  unsuspecting 
creature,  who  works  hard,  sleeps  well,  and 
does  not  require  exciting  amusements.  His 
dialect  is  broad — full  of  oh's  and  ah's— his 
figure  is  broad,  his  wit  is  broad,  and  bis 
patience  is  braad.  He  is  a  very  Rip  van 
Winkle  in  his  easy-going  nature ;  but  out- 
wardly, perhaps,  he  is  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  Punch's  John  Bull  thati? 
now  extant.  Go  where  you  will  in  Bington 
— into  the  factories,  the  public- houses,  the 
shops,  the  cottages,  or  the  mansions — jon 
will  see  some  of  these  fine-limbed,  broad- 
featured  men,  recognisable  everywhere  as 
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the  mostsubstiintial  examples  of  the  Saxon 
type  of  hnmanitj.  In  too  many  instances, 
however,  yon  note  that  these  distingnish- 
in^T  features  are  gradnally  fading  into 
feebleness  before  the  pressure  of  nnhealthy 
toil,  and  yon  seo  forms  at  the  loom  and  at 
the  spinning-frame  which  tell  yon  that 
they  started  in  life  with  a  good  prospect  of 
reaching  the  fall  Saxon  standard,  had  not 
tlie  exigencies  of  their  position  bronght 
them  nnder  enervating  infinences.  The 
Bingtonians  who  get  their  living  away 
from  the  factory  are  a  stalwart  and  a 
sturdy  race ;  bnt  the  foreigners  from  the 
agncnltnral  districts  and  from  Hibernian 
siiorcs  possess  less  magnitude  of  propor- 
tion, although  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  wiriness  of  the  foreigner's  nature 
makes  him  physically  able  to  endure  almost 
as  much  as  the  more  bulky  Yorkshireman, 
'dTid  so  long  as  he  can  avoid  being  struck 
or  sat  upon  by  the  native,  his  chances  of 
existence  are  xiot  much  smaller  than  those 
of  his  rival. 

The  language  to  be  heard  in  Bington, 
and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  the  more 
popnlous  towns  of  the  riding,  would  puzzle 
a  Max  Miiller  or  a  (Jeorge  Borrow.  The 
factories  and  workshops  have  proved  veri- 
table Babels.  They  have  produced  the 
Cockney- Yorkshireman,  the  Irish  York- 
shireman, the  Welsh- Yorkshireman,  the 
Scotch- Yorksbireman,  and  the  south  and 
^■fst  county- Yorkshireman.  Unless  a  fac- 
tory immigrant  is  old,  and  has  become 
confirmed  in  his  own  local  speech,  he  is 
sare  to  imbibe  something  of  the  accent 
and  peculiarity  of  language  of  the  great 
l»dy  of  his  fellow- workers ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  native  catches  up  a  little  of 
the  foreigner's  lingo,  and  thus,  amongst 
them,  is  produced  such  a  medley  of  sounds 
and  expressions  as  sets  the  stranger's  teeth 
on  edge.  The  most  wonderful  product  of 
tliis  association  of  peoples  and  races,  how- 
ever, is  the  Continental  -  Yorkshireman ; 
the  Frenchman,  Swiss,  or  Qerman,  who  so 
far  forsakes  his  nationality  as  to  confuse 
his  foreign  accent  by  interlarding  his 
speech  with  the  most  outlandish  of  York- 
fchireisms.  This  is  donbtless  done  at  first 
as  a  mere  whim,  but  by-and-bye  the  whim 
grows  into  a  habit,  and  the  result  is  a 
lingual  absurdity  which  is  much  more 
curious  than  it  is  entertaining. 

Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer  so  nearly 
approaches  in  speech  the  ordinary  York- 
shire dialect,  that  no  Yorkshireman  can  fail 
to  understand  it ;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  has  given  something    of 


the  dialect  of  North  Yorkshire;  but  ex- 
ceedingly little  has  been  done  to  reproduce 
with  anything  like  truthfulness  the  lan- 
guage of  the  native  of  West  Yorkshire. 
Of  late  j-ears,  however,  there  have  been 
issued  fn>m  the  local  press  a  large  number 
of  almanacks  and  comic  pamphlets  written 
wholly  in  the  dialect,  but  the  real  dialect- 
speaking  West  Yorkshireman  has  yet  to  be 
introduced  into  English  literature.  Dialect 
almanacks,  witty  and  racy  though  they 
often  are,  are  not  adapted  for  the  un- 
initiated reader ;  they  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  who  belong  to  the 
soil  where  they  have  been  produced,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  accepted  into  the 
literature  of  the  country.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
novelist  who  desires  to  introduce  a  York- 
shire character  into  a  work  of  fiction,  for 
to  be  faithful  in  the  one  matter  of  speech 
would  probably  prove  fatal  to  the  accept- 
ability of  the  novel  by  the  non- Yorkshire 
public.  What  is  to  be  condenmed  is  the 
repeated  introduction  of  Yorkshire  cha- 
racters in  fiction  and  upon  the  stage,  and 
the  palming  them  off  as  the  genuine  article. 
Let  writers  and  actors  acknowledge  that 
they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  reproduce 
the  true  Yorkshireman,  and  no  fault  can 
be  found,  but  do  not  let  them  in  their 
representations  say,  "  Here  is  the  picture 
of  the  real,  living  man,"  when  Yorkshire- 
men  themselves  are  unable  to  recognise 
him.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  successful  in 
local  portraiture  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
she  was  evidently  afraid,  courageous  as 
she  was,  of  thoroughly  filling  in  lier  out- 
lines. 

After  turning  back  and  reading  over  the 
last  few  sentences,  I  begin  to  think  that, 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,  I  have  "  put  my 
foot  into  it."  For  have  not  I  undertaken 
the  task  of  depicting  the  real  Simon  Pure  ? 
IJave  not  I  written  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  the  title  West  Biding  Sketches? 
'*  True,  true,"  myself  answers  myself. 
"But  then,"  interposes  a  third  self,  "you 
have  already  said  that  a  faithful  repro- 
duction would  not  be  understood  by  the 
general  public,  so  you  had  better  give  us 
as  much  description  and  as  little  dialogue 
as  possible."  Acknowledging  the  justice 
of  this  conclusion  I  leave  the  question  of 
dialect,  and  proceed  to  tell  my  readers 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bing- 
tonians amuse  themselves,  for  people  are 
never  more  natural  than  when  giving 
themselves  up  to  enjoyment.  Allow  me, 
then,  to  introduce 
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THE  BLETHEBHEADS 

to  your  notice. 

It  is  the  middle  of  summer;  a  period 
when  daf  kne&s  is  almost  unknown  to  those 
who  go  to  bed  betimes,  %a  the  Biogtonians 
do.  Indeed,  the  bridge  of  darkness  ia  so 
short  that  the  twihght  and  the  dawn  are 
almost  able  to  shake  hands  across  it.  Dur- 
ing this  delightful  season  the  Bingtoaians, 
when  the  day's  work  is  over,  lounge  oa  the 
river  bridge,  go  haymaking  into  the  fields, 
row  on  the  livcr,  watch  the  canal  boats 
through  the  locks,  loiter  about  the  railway 
station,  or  ramble  through  the  woods.  But, 
above  all,  they  are  fond  of  indulging  in 
practical  jokes.  If  they  can  induce  a  green- 
horn to  fetch  a  "  pennorth  o'  strap  oil**  fr<Ha 
the  grocer's,  or  the  second  edition  of  Cock 
Robin,  from  the  bookseller's,  their  delight 
is  unbounded.  Occasionally  they  will  get 
up  a  spelling  tourney  on  the  town  bridge, 
when  a  wiseacre  in  solemn  tones  will  per- 
haps demand  to  be  informed  what  is  the 
longest  word  in  the  English  language,  and 
great  will  be  his  joy  if  no  one  can  answer 
him,  thus  affording  him  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  own  orthographic  powers  by 
drawling  out,  in  his  tortuous,  backward 
and  forward  style,  the  following  little  army 
of  letters — magnificanbandanjuality — ^and 
his  hearers  will  probably  be  so  overawed 
by  the  loud-sounding  word  as  to  forget  to 
ask  whether  it  has  any  meaning.  The 
Bingtonians  are  also  addicted  to  cutting 
clothes-lines,  tapping  water  tubs,  tying 
ropes  across  the  lanes,  and  making  ghosts, 
but  when  Bletherhead  time  comes  round 
they  eschew  all  minor  amusements  and 
unite  in  a  grand  Bletherhead  carnival. 

The  word  blethei:head  (to  speak  learn- 
edly) is  derived  from  the  Yorkshire,  and 
signifies  empty-head  or  noodle.  Blether 
is  Yorkshire  for  bladder,  hence  the  word 
bletherhead  and  its  significance. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  is  summer  and 
that  the  weather  is  beautiful ;  I  now  beg 
to  add  that  it  is  Saturday  afternoon ;  that 
the  factories  are  all  closed,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  an  out-door  celebra- 
tion being  carried  out  with  the  most  perfect 
success.  The  main  street  is  crowded  with 
people,  all  of  whom  appear  in  exuberant 
spirits.  It  is  a  thoroughly  Yorkshire  crowd, 
in  which  boisterous  laughter  bubbles  up  at 
every  point,  and  in  which  all  the  seven 
ages  of  man  (and  woman)  are  represented. 
The  throng  thickens  into  a  positive  crowd 
in  front  of  the  Dog  and  Dragoon,  whose 
windows,  up-stairs  and  down,  are  thrown 
wide  open,  revealing  an  excited  gathering 


of  mysterious  figures,  Chinese,  Hottentot, 
Patagonian,  Red  Indian,  Black  Indian, 
male  and  female,  partaking  of  the  flowing 
bowl,  while  a  band  of  music,  with  Brob- 
dingnagian  instruments,  composed  mostly 
of  tin,  is  stationed  in  front  of  the  house. 

A  startling  placard,  plastered  upon  the 
ancient  butter-cross,  and  on  sundry  stable 
and  barn-doors,  has  already  told  me  that 
the  Bington  Bletherheads  will  hold  their 
grand  annual  festival  in  the  Royal  Albeit 
Park  that  same  afternoon.  It  has  farther 
announced  that  the  loyal  Bletherheads  will 
be  attired  in  full  costume,  and  wiU  proceed 
in  procession  from  the  Dog  and  Dragoon  to 
the  park  at  three  o'clock,  there  to  partake 
of  a  stupendous  banquet. 

At  five  minutes  to  three  the  head  of  a 
South  American  planter  stretches  out  of  ibe 
Dog  and  Dragoon  window,  and  comma&i^ 
^'the  muaicianers"  to  "play  up  or  give  us 
wer  (our)  brass  back.'  At  this,  the  bie 
drum  wakes  up  with  a  few  thunderk 
bangs,  and  the  trombones  give  a  long  wailiif 
yawn  of  discontent.  The  conductor— wk 
as  to  his  hat,  is  a  brigand,  as  to  his  jacket, 
a  hussar,  and  as  to  his  terminations,  a 
trooper — ^tosses  off  a  foaming  tankard,  gives 
one  or  two  of  his  men  a  poke  with  E> 
hand-brush  b4ton,  and  then  there  rises  npor^ 
the  summer  breeze  such  a  combination  o( 
sounds  as  never  mortal  listened  to  before. 
When  Orpheus  took  his  lyre  to  the  nether 
regions  he  could  never  have  known  any- 
thing about  a  Bletherhead  band,  or  he 
would  assuredly  have  proceeded  differently. 
The  tootle- tootle  of  the  fife  finds  its  anti- 
thesis in  the  blatant  roar  of  the  serpentine 
tin  instrument  which  coils  four  times  roac^l 
the  body  of  the  stoutest  performer;  the 
clear,  ringing  tones  of  the  comets  are  weil 
contrasted  by  the  angelic  squeaking  of  a 
dozen  penny  trumpets,  and,  clinching  all. 
in  emphatic  fervour,  can  be  heard  snch  a 
beating  of  drums,  tin  cans,  pots,  and  fry- 
ing-pans, as  could  not  be  surpassed  even  by 
the  regimental  bands  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
Central  Africa.  What  the  tune  is  I  cannot 
make  out.  Now  it  sounds  like  a  donkey 
Miserere,  now  like  an  Ethiopian  break- 
down, now  like  the  Old  Hundredth,  anu 
now  like  Dinorah's  Shadow  Song,  phipu 
in  half  a  dozen  different  keys. 

The  band  is  still  playing  in  front  of  tlu^ 
Dog  and  Dragoon,  the  crowd  surging  anu 
shouting  around  it,  when  the  before-mci'- 
tioned  South  American  planter  stalks  out, 
and  commands  the  band  to  form.  Oi>  - 
dient  to  the  order,  the  band  staggers  ;» 
dozen  yards  forward  into  the  sti'eet^  a:^ 
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then  there  come  out  of  the  front  entrance 
of  the  pablic-honse  all  the  distingnished 
foreigners  before  observed  in  the  np-stairs 
room.  Thej  come  ont  in  couples,  as  if 
they  were  stepping  oat  of  Noah's  Ark. 

Two  gaily  caparisoned  steeds,  probably 
more  accustomed  to  coal-carts  than  gor- 
geous processions,  await  the  foremost  pair, 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  Bletherheads. 
The  king  is  brilliantly  accoutred;  brass 
rings,  garlands  of  straw,  can-lid  medals, 
and  other  royal  insignia  adorning  his  stal- 
wart figure.  His  consort  is  a  gashing,  six- 
foot  bride  of  neariy  as  many  stones  weight 
as  summers.  This  Amazonian  fair  is  attired 
in  robes  of  innocent  white,  and  wears  across 
V.er  swarthy  brow  a  wreath,  of  dajidelions. 
,  HerT(Hce  sounds  singularly  masculine  as 
she  beseeches  the  admiring  crowd  to  "get 
aht  o'  t'  gate"  (get  out  of  the  way),  wUle 
she  leaps  on ;  and  her  leaping  on  is  a  feat 
which  would  put  to  shame  many  a  pro- 
fessional equestrian.  It  may  be  also  men- 
tioned, as  a  farther  token  of  her  mas- 
calineaess,  that  there  is  a  decided  evidence 
of  moustache  on  her  upper  Up. 

When  the  royal  pair  have  got  fairly 
seated  on  their  steeds,  an  escort  of  banditti, 
Allemanni,  and  Zingari  gathers  round 
tbem,  the  band  strikes  up  a  triumphal 
roar,  and  the  procession  marches  off  amidst 
the  tempestuous  salutations  of  the  crowd. 
On  they  go,  down  the  main  street,  past 
the  old  church,  and  out  over  the  bridge 
and  on  to  the  rural  lane  leading  up  to  the 
park. 

What  an  impressive  procession  it  is !  AH 
the  gipsy  tribes  of  the  world,  and  even  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  must  be  repre- 
sented. There  are  Brahmins,  Fali^ 
Ancient  Druids,  Turkish  Oiaours,  Knight 
(not  Good)  Templars,  Corsairs,  pirates 
&om  the  Archipelago,  Maories,  grand 
^haws,  Mussulmans,  Cossacks,  Irish 
Peasants,  Scotch  Highlanders,  harem 
queens,  Ashantees,  Hottentots,  and  heathen 
Chinees.  There  are  Apollos,  Jupiters,  Junes, 
Pans,  Gorgons,  and  Hydras.  Young  Bndy- 
niion  is  there,  so  is  grey-haired  Saturn. 
^Icg  Merrilies  is  there,  with  her  staff  and 
her  mysterious  eyes ;  the  inevitable  Claim- 
ant is  there,  supported  by  his  counsel  and 
the  captain  of  the  Bella ;  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert  is  there ;  Ivanhoe  and  Rebecca 
are  there;  and  Old  Parr  and  Henry  Jen- 
Kiua  are  there,  apparently  on  the  look-out 
lor  Mr.  Thorns.  For  head-gear,  sngar-loaf 
papers  and  saucepans  are  patronised; 
indeed,  there  seems  to  be  ©very  possible 
8tjlo  of  hat  worn   except  the  regulation 


chimney-pot.  The  faces  of  the  proces- 
sionists are  painted  red,  blue,  and  green, 
and  their  garments  vary  in  colour  and 
texture  from  the  saucy  Dolly  Varden 
gown  and  hat  to  the  tattered  and  torn 
habiliments  of  the  Donnybrook  Fair 
rioter. 

On  the  procession  goes  in  gorgeous 
array,  up  the  steep  hill,  arriving  in  due 
course  at  the  park,  a  barren  tract  of  en- 
closed moorland.  On  a  level  plateau  the 
Bletherheads  pitch  their  tents,  hght  their 
camp  fires,  and  set  their  soup  pans  on  to 
boil.  Here,  Old  Parr,  attired  in  a  wool- 
sorter's  pinafore,  dismounts  from  his  cha- 
riot ;  here  the  potato  locomotive  brings  up 
iht  rear  of  the  procession ;  here  ginger- 
bread and  hot  pie-stalls  are  speedily  erected ; 
and  here  the  Bletherhead  t^upo  of  musi- 
cians prepare  to  discourse  sweet  sounds; 
for,  when  the  banquet  is  ended,  cer- 
tain light  fantastic  performances  are  pro- 
mised. 

Presently  the  sonp  boils,  and  the  Blether- 
heads feed  in  a  very  primitive  style.  Then 
the  band  takes  up  its  position  in  the  or- 
chestra and  begins  to  play  a  waltz.  The 
leading  instruments  are  two  immense  gui- 
tars, the  bodies  of  which  instruments  bear 
such  mysterious  inscriptions  as  "  Thome's 
Trinidad  Cocoa,"  "Colman's  Mustard," 
'^  prime  quality,"  and  '  the  like.  The 
leading  guitarists  see-saw  in  such  delicate 
style  as  to  bring  out  the  half  and  quarter 
tones  with  remarkable  effect.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efficient  playing  of  the  tin 
whistles,  the  crumpled  horns,  the  penny 
trumpets,  the  pots  and  the  pans.  A  frying- 
pan  solo  by  a  South  Sea  Islander,  and  a 
penny-trumpet  duet  between  an  Egyptian 
mummy  and  a  pale-green  Indian,  are  also 
really  exquisite  performances. 

But  the  dancing  eclipses  everything  else. 
Sir  Roger  dances  with  Azucena,  Ivanhoe 
with  Meg  Merrilies,  the  Scotch  Highlander 
with  an  Ancient  Druid,  Old  Parr  with  an 
Indian  squaw,  Endymion  with  the  heathen 
Chinee,  &c.  The  king  and  queen,  how- 
ever, frisknt  by  themselves,  refusing  to  be 
separated. 

And  so  the  revels  proceed,  and  Bington 
gathers  there  her  beauty  and  her  chivaliy 
as  spectators,  people  come  even  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  the  Bletherhead 
festivities  are  acknowledged  to  be  an  im- 
mense success.  So  they  go  on,  dancing, 
capering,  eating  and  drinking,  until  sun- 
down, when  the  procession  reforms,  and 
wends  its  way  back  to  the  Dog  and  Dra- 
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goon,  where  the  Bletherheads  see  the  night 
out,  and  the  Bington  carnival  is  at  an 
end. 


NO   ALTERNATIVE. 

BT  THK  AUTHOR  OP  "DBNI8  DOim,"  ft% 


CHAPTER  YII.     IN   THE   BALANCE. 

It  is  weak,  but  only  natural,  to  feel  fonder 
of  a  person  than  you  ever  felt  before,  im- 
mediately after  having  expressed  a  readi- 
ness or  a  resolve  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
that  person.  Harty  Carlisle  went  home 
this  day  heartful  of  kindly  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Devenish,  and  loving  her  mother  more 
than  she  had  ever  loved  her  before.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  perfect  faith  she  felt  in 
the  truth  of  that  statement  which  Claude 
had  made  relative  to  Mr.  Devenish  being  a 
scoundrel,  and  Mrs.  Devenish  being  morally 
weak,  if  not  morally  wrong,  for  remaining 
with  him. 

She  had  parted  with  Claude  on  this 
understanding,  that  if  her  mother  accepted 
his  terms  with  anything  resembling  real 
satisfaction,  she  would  gladly  abide  by 
them.  She  had  been  very  outspoken  on 
the  subject,  telling  him  with  careless 
frankness,  that  any  aversion  which  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Powers,  might  show  to  the  marriage 
would  be  powerless  to  affect  her,  if  once 
her  mother  gave  a  cordial  consent  to 
it.  "  For  of  course  I  want  to  marry  you, 
Claude,"  she  added;  "there's  nothing, 
nothing  on  earth  but  the  fear  of  hurting 
that  poor  tried  heart  of  my  mother's  more 
than  it  is  hurt  already,  would^  keep  me 
from  you ;  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  let 
Mrs.  Powers's  wishes  outbalance  my  own." 

She  made  this  statement  by  way  of  reply 
to  that  remark  of  Claude's  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  write  to  Mrs.  Devenish  before 
Mrs.  Greyling  had  time  to  "  chatter  to  his 
aunt."  It  seemed  to  Harty  to  be  a  matter 
of  such  minor  moment,  this  chattering,  if 
the  great  deed  were  to  be  done  at  all. 
And  if  it  all  came  to  nothing  again,  to 
blank  dreary  nothing,  what  matter  what 
any  outsider  said,  or  thought,  or  suspected 
about  it  ? 

This  meeting  with  her  lover,  and  finding 
him  so  faithfully  and  fondly  her  lover  still, 
had  cheered  and  softened  the  girl  to  such 
a  degree  that  she  went  into  the  gloomy 
home  atmosphere  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 
Dinner  was  over,  and  Mr.  Devenish  had 
dined  sufficiently  well  to  be  conversational. 
Be  was  reclining  at  ease  on  the  drawing- 
room   sofa,  his  wife   sitting  near  him  at 


needlework,  and  Mabel  hovering  about  un- 
easily.  She  was  longing  to  get  herself 
away,  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  her 
if  Harty  were  alone  or  not.  And  she  dared 
not  do  it,  for  his  conversation  was  partially 
addressed  to  her. 

His  theme  was  an  essentially  unpleasant 
one  to  these  two  poor  women.  It  vas  a 
jeremiad  against  habits  of  idleness  and 
loitering  about,  just  enough  in  the  abstract, 
no  doubt,  but  which  they  intuitively  felt  was 
most  unjustly  directed  against  the  absent 
Harty.  It  was  flowing  on  fluently  enoti^h 
when  Harty  came,  looking  bright  and 
pretty,  looking  so  bright  and  pretty  that 
Mabel  thought  "  all  must  have  come  right,'' 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  for  that  the 
question  relative  to  companionship  had  not 
been  asked  and  answered,  and  Mr.  Devenisb 
"  put  out"  by  the  reply. 

The  hope,  the  high,  bright,  natural  hopt 
which  Claude  had  re-kindled  in  her  hear. 
rendered  Harty  impervious  to  the  inflneiiff 
of  the  fog  of  cold  gloom  in  which  Mr.  Jk^ 
nish  enveloped  himself  the  instant  she  i^- 
peared.     She  began  descanting  with  th 
volubility  of  old,  on  the  warmth  and  glon 
of  the  blue  unclouded  weather,  on  the  ^t 
sweeping  lines  of  the  meadow  lands  tba: 
environed  the  river,  and  on  the  harmonions 
effect  a  sluggishly  flowing  river  has  on  the 
human  mind.     She   was   so   like  the  en- 
thusiastic, easily  wrought  upon,  and  qnicklv 
carried  away  Harty  of  old,  that  even  her 
mother  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and 
a  vague  suspicion  entered  into  Mr.  Deve- 
nish's  mind. 

"  I  always  used  to  think  when  I  ^ras  a 
girl  that  there  was  nothing  like  severAl 
hours  in  the  open  air  for  restoring  one  after 
a  dance,"  Mrs.  Devenish  said,  in  an  expla- 
natory tone,  and  in  reply  to  these  words 
Harty  said : 

"  Oh,  mother,  it  is  such  a  lovely  world, 
who  can  help  feeling  better  for  being  ont 
in  its  open  air  ?" 

And  Mr.  Devenish  added : 

"  The  loveliness  of  it  hasn't  seemed  to 
afford  you  much  pleasure  for  the  last  few 
years ;  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  really 
beautiful  scenery  you  refused  to  go  out  ana 
enjoy  it ;  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  or  your  natural 
love  of  contradiction  and  desire  to  seem  nn- 
like  other  people,  which  makes  you  go  into 
ecstacies  over  this  flat,  utterly  unpictnrcsqne 
country." 

•"  Such  sun-bursts  as  we're  having  to-dsj 
put  colour  into  everything— into  the  flattest 
fields  and  blackest  rolling  rivers,"  Hartr 
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answered,  reusing  to  be  checked  or  cast 
down.  She  was  moving  restlessly  about 
with  happy  elasticity,  moving  about  with 
her  arms  uplifted  and  clasped  over  head, 
as  was  her  wont  when  in  a  state  of  restless 
jojfalness.  As  the  echo  of  the  words  in 
which  she  vindicated  the  justice  of  her 
zeal  for  the  day  died  away,  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling  was  announced,  and  that  excellent 
woman  and  neighbour  entered  "  to  inquire 
for  them  all  after  the  fatigues  of  her  little 
fathering  last  night.*'  And  Harty's  heart 
fell  down,  and  her  face  paled,  and  a  sense 
of  coming  worry  robbed  her  in  a  moment 
of  every  atom  of  that  happy  elasticity 
which  had  been  her  portion  a  minute  ago. 

The  sight  of  the  pair  whom  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling  had  so  fondly  hoped  to  keep  apart, 
down  there  alone  together  on  the  river 
bank,  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  ap- 
parently, had  filled  her  motherly  heart  with 
bitterness.  The  ambition  which  she  had 
nourished  and  cherished,  the  ambition 
>yhich  had  been  fed  by  a  daily  observa- 
tion of  her  daughter  Agnes's  developing 
charms,  might  be  hindered,  if  not  absolutely 
baffled  altogether,  by  this  interloper ;  this 
girl  who  was  not  even  good-looking  an 
hoar  together.  Intuition  told  her  this,  and 
forced  her  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  that 
in  some  subtle  wa^  Harty  had  the  winning 
grace.  In  her  wrath  she  declared  to  her- 
self that  a  girl  who  could  so  outrage  de- 
corum as  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  young  man  at  a  friend's  house  with- 
out an  introduction,  and  meet  that  young 
man  alone  in  a  secluded  spot  the  very  next 
^7)  was  no  fit  companion  for  her  daughters. 

''  I  shall  take  care  to  let  her  parents 
know  of  it  without  delay,'*  the  watchful 
woman  resolved ;  "  and  if  they  have  the 
slightest  sense  of  decency  they'll  put  a 
stop  to  these  very  compromising  meetings, 
before  poor  Claude  has  time  to  get  in- 
fatuated about  the  sly,  bold,  designing 
little  witch  who  can't  hold  a  candle  to 
Agnes."  She  was  really  awful  in  wrath 
^d  breathlessness,  as  she  loomed  upon  her 
children  when  she  went  in  to  recover  her- 
self, previous  to  going  over  to  the  house  at 
the  corner,  and  exposing  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  it.  So  awful  in  her  British  matronly 
indignation  that  Agnes  unwarily  remon- 
strated—and  did  her  favourite  Harty  harm 
by  the  means. 

"  But,  mamma^  you  don't  know — ^we  don't 
any  of  ua  know ;  they  may  have  met  before. 
I  feel  sure  they  have,  for  last  night  I  heard 
bim  call  her  Harty." 

"  Some  girls  are  bold  enough  to  make 


such  advances  to  a  man  the  minute  they 
meet  him,  that  the  man  is  justified  in  call- 
ing them  anything,"  Mrs.  Greyling  an- 
swered, fiercely;  and  Agnes  clung  to  her 
colours  and  said : 

**  Not  a  gentleman  such  as  I  think  Mr. 
Powers  is,  mamma ;  you  have  no  right  to 
condemn  her — we  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  I  am  only  sure  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  Harty  is  not  a  girl  to  run  after 
a  man  the  minute  after  she  meets  him,  or 
at  all  as  far  as  that  goes ;  don't  go  over 
there  while  you're  angry,  please  don't." 

But  her  partisanship  was  of  no  avail. 
Mrs.  Greyling  had  a  righteous  antipathy  to 
the  wicked  flourishing  like  green  bay- trees, 
if  their  special  form  of  wickedness  was 
likely  to  be  antagomstio  to  any  of  her 
projects..  So  now  she  went  over  the  way 
like  an  avenging  whirlwind,  and  Harty  was 
nearly  swept  away  at  the  first  blast  of  her. 

**  I  hope  you  have  got  over  the  exertion 
you  did  me  tho  favour  of  making  to  come 
to  my  house  last  night,  Mr.  Devenish," 
she  said,  giving  that  gentleman's  hand  an 
emphatic  squeeze.  "  You  left  so  early  that 
1  had  no  opportunity  of  introducing  you 
to  our  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Powers. 
But  probably  you  knew  him  already  ?  I 
think  I  saw  this  young  lady  enjoying  a 
confidential  chat  with  him  down  by  the 
Leeth  just  now." 

She  gave  Harty  an  exaggerated  smile 
that  was  meant  to  express  friendly  amiable 
amusement  to  the  rest,  but  that  revealed  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  venom  and  motive 
of  their  visitor  to  Harty,  who,  though  she 
most  bitterly  bemoaned  the  premature 
mention  which  might  breed  so  much  mis- 
chief, rose  up  to  meet  it  freely  and  fear- 
lessly enough. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Greyling,  you  did  see  me 
down  by  the  Leeth  having  a  very  confi- 
dential chat  with  Mr.  Powers ;  why  do  you 
look  so  angry  about  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  well,  my  dear" — Mrs.  Greyling 
was  making  frantic  efibrts  to  speak  lightly, 
but  her  voice  quivered,  and  her  lips 
shivered  as  only  an  angry  woman's  can — 
"  oh,  well,  my  dear,  if  you  and  your  parents 
think  such  sudden  and  close  intimacies 
right  with  young  men  in  Mr.  Powers's 
position,  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it;  but "  she  made  an  expres- 
sive pause  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling. 

"  '  But'  what  ?"  Harty  asked,  quietly, 
though  she  was  sorely  shaken  by  the  sight 
of  a  burning  blush  on  her  mother's  face, 
and  of  a  smile  that  spoke  all  manner  of  "  I 
told  you  so's"  on  Mr.  Devenish 's. 
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"  But  Dillsborough  will  talW.  I  tell  you 
tliat  candidly.  DillsborongK  will  talk ; 
and  I  innst  say,  to  be  qaite  sincere,  I  think 
with,  admirable  Mrs.  Uhapone,  that  more 
discretion  in  the  formation  of  friendship 
between  yonng  people  of  the  opposite  sexes 
would  be  a  most  desirable  thing." 

"  Who's  Mrs.  Chapone  ?*'  Harty  said, 
frankly  admitting  her  lamentable  igno- 
rance. *'  I  don't  know  her,  and  as  to  *  more 
discretion  being  shown,'  oh!  whab  non- 
sense it  is  to  talk  in  that  way,  wlien  so 
often  the  friendships  of  years  founded  in 
the  coldest  blood,  turn  out  to  be  as  trea- 
cherous as  the  bog  of  Allen;  there'a  no 
provision  to  be  made  against  being  bom- 
bugged,  Mrs.  Qreyling;  I've  found  that 
out  long  ago — don't  fear  for  me." 

*'  Miss  Harriet  Carlisle  is  an  able  expo- 
nent of  the  abominable  modem  art  of 
teaching  one's  grandmother  how  to  suck 
eggs,  you.  see,"  Mr.  Devaiish  interposed. 
'*  She  needs,  and  will  accept  of  no  guid- 
ance, no  advice,  no  hints  as  to  her  con- 
duct ;  gratitude,  on  her  part,  of  course  is  out 
of  the  question;  but  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Devenish  and  myself,  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  what  yon  have  said ;  we  at  leafit 
promise  that  with  our  consent  there  shall 
be  no  repetition  of  this  sort  of  thing.  On 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Devenish  and  myself,  allow 
me  to  state  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of, 
and  will  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Powers." 

Mrs.  Greyling's  mouth  had  opened  in  a 
aeries  of  gapes,  as  Mr.  Devenish  made  this 
exposition  of  his  viewa  Now,  on  his 
statement  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Mrs. 
Greyling's  lips  came  together  with  an 
fl'i^giT*  surprised  snap,  as  Harty  struck  in : 

"  Mother !  can  you  bear  this,  can  you 
bear  this — this  perversion  of  the  truth? 
Claude  disowned  by  Mr.  Devenish !  Claude 
put  in  the  place " 

"  Harty !"  her  mother  appealed  in  an 
agonised  whisper,  and 

"  Claude !  you  call  him  Claude,"  Mrs. 
Qreyling  cried,  with  a  screaming  cadence 
that  was  as  disagreeable  as  a  railway 
whistle.  Then  she  went  on  with  malicious 
warmth : 

"  I  really  regret  that  I  should  have  said 
anything  by  accident  to  bring  about  this 
very  unpleasant  ebullition  of  feeling ;  but, 
really,  well,  under  the  circumstances,  per- 
haps it  is  as  well ;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  De- 
venish, I  will  take  care  that  Mrs.  Powers, 
if  she  hears  anything  about  it,  shall  hear 
of  the  very  straightforward  and  admirable 
course  you  have  taken ;  I  shall  take  care 
that  Mrs.  Powers  understands  that.  I  shall 


be  careful  that  she  is  under  no  misappre- 
hension on  that  point." 

Mrs.    Greyling  quivered   and  shiTercd  f 
again  as   she  spoke,   and  Mr.  DeTeniib  r 
smiled  his  peevish  smile  of  nnvrilling  ac- 
ceptance of  justice  that  had  been  so  Ion;; 
denied  to  him  that  he  did  not  care  to  arail 
himself  of  it  now  that   it   was  ceded  to 
him,  too  late ;  and  Harty  felt  herself  beiog  i; 
consumed  by  a  burning  fire  that  would, 
probably,   blaze  out    soon,   and  astonish 
them  all.     What  had  she  ever  done,  wbst 
action  had  she  ever  committed  in  her  in- 
nocent, hard-pressed,  unspiteful  life,  that 
could  warrant  the  pouring  out  of  these 
vials   of  contemptuous  wrath  upon  her?) 
But  these  questions  are  futile  !    She  had  \ 
been  too  well  liked  by  men,  and  too  well 
slandered  by  women,  for  the  meanest  tjp» 
of  the   latter  not  to  kick  her  whenerer 
they  dared. 

She  was  stung  into  unadvised,  truthfo.' 
speech  by  the  full  knowledge  she  hadu 
all  these  things.  She  was  driven  intoi 
comer  by  such  contemptibly  mean  pc* 
Buers  that  she  could  but  turn  at  bay.  UBtis 
generous  censure  she  would  have  been  »? 
generoudy  silent.  But  g^ded  in  this  vaj 
by  gad-flies,  who  can  wonder  that  she  spoke 
as  she  did  ? 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Powers  a  few  more  trotk 
at  the  same  time;  one  is,  that  her  nephew 
is  going  to  marry  me,  and  the  other  i^ 
that  I  care  very  little  what  Mr.  Derenish, 
or  she,  or  you,  or  all  Dillsboraugh  think  or 
say  about  it." 

Her  outbrealc  had  an  astounding  effect 
upon  her  audience.  Mr.  Devenish  sat  up 
suddenly  erect  in  his  utter  surprise— in  his 
earnest  hope  that  through  Claude's  love 
for  Harty  sJl  things  would  be  made  smooth 
and  comfortable  for  him  (Mr.  Devenish)  in 
the  end.     Mrs.  Greyling  gaisped  out : 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  really — ^no  one  conU 
have  supposed  anything  90  sudden— bat 
really,  I  b^  pardon  if  I  have  been  instro- 
mental  in  bringing  about  a  premature  de- 
noument." 

And  Harty's  mother  only  said  piteonslv, 
"  Harty,  my  child,  can  it  be  that  Claude 
is '^ 

''  Just  what  he  always  was,"  Hartj  in- . 
terrupted  with  a  quick,  passionate  stamp. 
"  Don't  surmise,  and  suggest,  mother  dean 
dearest ;  leave  that  to  Dillsborough ;  there  H 
be  enough  of  it  after  this."  | 

"  Then  have   I  your  authority  for  an- , 
nounciog  the  engagement,  or  for  not  con- 1 
tradicting  it  if  I  hear  it  gossiped  abont  r 
Mrs.  GreyUng  asked,  with  stiff  snaritj, ' 
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and  Harfcy  answered  with  indiscreet  can- 
donr : 

"Oh,  who  cares  what  is  said,  or  an- 
nounced, OP  contradicted  —  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Mother,  don't  look  as  if  the  end  of 
all  things  were  come,  and  I  was  condemning 
myself  to  everlasting  agony.  What  does 
it  matter  what's  said?     It  won't  alter  a 

single  fact,  it  won't ' '    She  was  going  to 

say,  "  it  won't  smooth  our  path  or  make  it 
harder  according  to  my  idea,"  bat  she  was 
checked  by  Mrs.  Greyling  rising  np  with 
yirtnons  precipitation,  and  saying : 

"I  am  sure  I  meant  it  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  and  that  my  visit  should 
haye  been  so  inopportune  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  me.  I  shall  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  congratulating  Mr. 
Powers  on  the — happy  event.  Good- 
bye," and  she  pressed  the  hands  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Devenish  with  fervour,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  in  a  little  agitated  bustle  with 
Mabel,  leaving  Harty  to  fight  her  battle 
alone,  with  the  conviction  strongly  upon  her 
that  she  had  made  an  honest  fool  of  herself. 

As  their  visitor's  footsteps  died  out  with 
a  fierce  prance  in  the  passage,  Mr.  Devenish 
relapsed  on  to  the  eofsk  with  that  air  of 
utter  abnegation  which  is  so  soul- wearying 
to  lookers-on. 

"It'sjnstasI  expected,"  he  muttered, 
"just  as  I  expected." 

When  this  sentence  is  uttered  to  them, 
why  have  not  the  poor  patient  heart-torn 
hearers  of  it  the  gluck  to  say,  "  Then  be 
precious  glad  that  you  have  realised  your 
expectations,"  instwid  of  being  idly,  simply 
sorry  and  sympathetic,  as  Mrs.  Devenish 
was  on  this  occasion  ? 

"  Edward,  dear,  we  don't  know  yet  what 
explanations,  what  excuses  Harty  may  have 
to  offer  to  you ;  don't  be  distressed,  dear ; 
dnn't  agitate  yourself  about  it;  I'm  sure 
Harty  will  tell  you  that  she  has  been " 

"  A  fool,"  Harty  struck  in,  vehemently. 
"Oh,  mother,  such  a  fool !" 

Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Devenish  with 
sudden  humility,  recognising  as  many  as 
Bhe  could  of  the  claims  her  mother  recog- 
nised, and  said : 

"  May  I  ask  mamma  to  come  away  with 
n^e  ?  May  I  tell  my  mother  of  my  folly 
alone?"    ^  ^  ^        ^ 

And  he  answered  promptly,  as  a  man 
^vith  a  debased,  Heaven-wronged  nature 
would  be  sure  to  answer  : 

"  See  her  alone  if  you  both  desire  it,  but 
I  have  a  contempt  for  these  confidences, 
and  a  suspicion  of  them." 

At  which  Harty  determined  with  angry, 


foolish  precipitation,  that  she  would  make 
no  confidences,  since  they  only  would  bring 
more  soul-worrying  contempt  and  suspicion 
upon  her — ^that  she  would  keep  her  own 
counsel — that  she  would  let  events  take 
their  course,  and  make  no  effort  to  save 
herself  from  misery  by  telling  the  truth 
to  and  pleading  with  her  mother. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  aloud,  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  Mr.  Devenish ;  it 
would  be  a  vain  refiitation  probably,  so  I'll 
not  tell  the  story  of  the  last  hour  or  two." 
Then  she  remembered  all  she  might  even- 
tually lose  throu^  this  man  who  was  so 
cruel  to  her,  and  went  away  to  her  own 
room,  that  he  might  not  have  the  triumph 
of  seeing  her  in  tears. 

To  her  own  room,  where  Mabel  came 
weeping  supinely  over  the  untoward  reve- 
lation that  "poor  Mrs.  Greyling  had  so 
inadvertently  made." 

"  Inadvertently !"  Harty  roused  herself 
from  her  despondency  to  reply  contemp- 
tuously. "  If  ever  a  cat  advanced  upon 
one  designing  to  scratch,  Mrs.  Gbeyling  did 
upon  me  to-day."  Then  she  told  Mabel  a 
portion  of  what  had  transpired  down  by 
the  Leeth.  A  portion,  but  not  all.  She 
narrated  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  as  it 
now  stood,  but  she  refrained  from  portray- 
ing Claude's  ardour;  and  so  Mabel  was 
sympathetic  to  a  certain  degree,  but  sisterly 
also. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Harty  dear,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  sagaciously,  "  that  there^s 
more  love  on  your  side  than  on  his ;  it's 
hard  for  me  to  say  it,  but  I  shouldn't  be 
dealing  truthfully  with  you  if  I  didn't  tell 
you  what  I  think ;  there's  absolute  cruelty  in 
that  suggestion  that  you  should  relinquish 
us  all  for  over  for  him  ?" 

"  He  never  made  such  a  suggestion," 
Harty  said,  indignantly;  "he  only  stipu- 
lates that  he  himself  can  hold  no  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Devenish,  and  I  feel 
that  Claude  is  right." 

"  Oh  1  Harty,  how  can  you  ?  Think,  if 
he  is  so  unforgiving  about  some  slight  of- 
fence from  dear  papa,  how  unrelenting  lie 
would  be  if  you  ever  offended  him,"  Mabel 
exclaimed,  effusively.  And  Harty  shook 
her  head  slowly  in  melancholy  helpless- 
ness and  bewilderment  as  she  answered : 

"  I  can't  *  think'  about  anything,  Mab ; 
I'm  past  thinking.  I  can  only  feel  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  do,  and  that  you're  a 
ten  thousand  times  better  girl  than  I  am. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Something 
must  happen  soon,  for  Claude  will  write  to 
mamma,  and  then  I  wonder  1  I  wonder !" 
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It  was  all  constraint  and  suppression  in 
the  Devenish  household  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day.  Mrs.  Devenish  dared  not  go 
after  the  g^rl  and  speak  any  of  the  words 
of  loving  comfort  which  she  was  longing 
to  offer  to  poor  Hartj,  for  fear  of  arousing 
any  of  the  sensitively  selfish  suspicions  of 
her  husband,  and  Harty,  after  that  one 
burst  up  in  her  own  room,  grew  strangely 
calm,  as  one  does  grow  while  anticipating 
a  strong  convulsion  of  circumstances  that 
must  utterly  upset  aU  existing  conditions. 

By-and-bye,  late  in  the  evening,  a  letter 
was  brought  in  and  handed  to  Mrs.  De- 
venish, who  took  it  with  as  much  trepida- 
tion as  she  would  have  taken  up  a  loaded 
pistol.  She  had  few  friends  to  write  to 
her,  and  the  few  who  did  write  her  hus- 
band disliked,  therefore  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  any  one  of  them  was  more  a 
source  of  woe  than  of  joy  to  her.  She 
took  this  one  up  now,  and  placed  it  with 
it  tremulous  hand  in  her  work-basket, 
hoping  that  its  advent  had  escaped  her 
husband's  observation.  This,  not  from 
any  desire  to  deceive,  but  from  a  natural 
longing  to  evade  further  fuss.  A  moment 
before  Mr.  Devenish's  eyes  had  been 
closed ;  but  now,  when  she  looked  at  him, 
they  were  wide  open,  and  bent  on  her. 

"  What's  tjhat?"  he  asked. 

*'  A  letter^  dear,"  she  answered,  ner- 
vously. 

"  Why  hide  it  from  me  ?  Why  am  I  de- 
ceived and  kept  in  the  dark  about  every- 
thing ?  Why  not  open  it  at  once,  and  see 
from  whom  it  is  P"  the  fretful  accents  rang 
out.  And  Harty  felt  that  now  would 
waves  of  sorrow  be  made  to  roll  over  her 
devoted  head,  when  her  mother  obediently 
did  as  she  was  desired,  and  answered, 
with  faltering  tongue,  that  the  letter  was 
from  "  Claude  Powers." 

"  Read  it  out,"  the  puerile  autocrat  com- 
manded. And  again  Mrs.  Devenish  was 
on  the  point  of  obeying  him  when  Harty 
interrupted. 

''  No,  no ;  that  letter  is  for  my  mother's 
sight  only.  It  is  to  my  mother  about  her 
own  child.  You  are  not  my  flEither,  Mr. 
Devenish  ;  you  have  no  fatherly  feeling  for 
me.  It  would  be  cruel  to  us  all  to  make 
my  mother  read  that  letter  until  she  knows 
its  contents  herself." 

She  had  risen  up,  and  was  standing  now 
with  her  hand  on  her  mother's  shoulder, 
with  a  look  of  such  defiant  disdain  on  her 
face  for  the  puny  tyrant  on  the  sofa  that 
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Mr.  Devenish  felt  himself  quelled  for  ik 
time. 

'^  Thank  Heaven  I'm  not  your  fatht^r; 
you're  no  credit  to  him,  let  me  tell  you," 
he  grumbled.  And  then  he  rose  up,  a:.<l 
^ot  himself  away  out  of  the  room,  and 
Harty  was  left  alone  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  with  the  feeling  growing  stronger 
each  moment  that  the  worst  was  to  come. 

She  was  resolved  to  leave  all  the  pt^r- 
suasion,  all  the  pleading,  to  her  lover,  but 
just  one  small  appeal  for  justice,  if  noi 
mercy,  she  did  make. 

'*  Mamma,  did  you  ever  love  my  father  r" 
she  said,  softly.  "  If  you  did,  remember 
that  I  am  his  child  when  you  read  thai 
letter." 

*'  Harty  !"  was  all  Mrs.  Devenish  could 
say.     Her  feeling  for  the  husband  of  )m  > 
youth,   the    father    of   her    children,  tbe 
tender,  true  gentleoian  who  had  worshipped 
and  surrendered  his  own  will  and  way  w 
hers  on  every  occasion,  was  as  water  nuro 
wine  compared  with  the  slavish,  endaic;'  , 
devotion  she  felt  for  her  present  maae 
But  she  could  hardly  tell  her  child  this  k- 
in  so  many  words.     And   she  could  s(& 
bring  herself  to  utter  a  lie.     Accordicglj 
she    merely   murmured    "  £bu-ty !"  mi>5t 
piteously,  and  then  with  trembliDg  fingers 
opened  the  letter  that  had  come  like  a  fiery 
brand  into  their  midst. 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room  as 
she  read  it.  Harty  flung  herself  on  the 
so&r  that  was  usually  held  sacred  to  Mr. 
Devenish,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  b(r 
hands.  Instinct  told  her  that  the  expres- 
sion of  her  mother's  &ce,  as  she  gradnallj 
mastered  the  contents  of  Claude's  lett4r. 
and  realised  what  Claude's  opinion  of  Mr. 
Devenish  was,  would  be  a  trifle  too  mncli 
to  'endure  quietly.  So  she  covered  her  ejfs 
with  her  hands,  and  waited  until  the  end. 

It  came  at  last.  The  letter  was  thrown 
on  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Devenish  began  u> 
speak. 

"Doyou  know — ^haveyou "  Hervoico 

shook  so  that  she  had  to  pause  and  stcadv 
it,  and  Harty  sat  up,  her  earnest  eyes  bo)  c 
steadily  on  the  face  of  the  one  into  whon'  . 
hands  she  had  placed  her  destiny.  ''^^'^ 
you  know  the  contents  of  this  letter  F"  1^^^ 
mother  asked. 

"  Yes,"  Harty  said. 

"  I  shall  never  speak  to,  or  touch,  Clacd^' 
Power s's  hand  in  friendship  again,  Harty 
Marry  him  if  you  wish,  but  it  will  be  leav- 
ing me  for  ever." 
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TOUNG  MR.  NIGHTINGALE. 
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CHAPTEB  XXYII.  A  LAWTEB'S  OFFICE. 

Not  that  my  dinner  was  by  any  means  a 
good  one ;  it  was,  indeed,  detestable :  raw, 
greasy,  gristly,  and  half  cold.  Bat  I  was 
very  nnngry.  On  the  journey  my  appe- 
tite had  lain  in  abeyance ;  I  had  scarcely 
tonched  the  abundant  packet  of  proyisions 
my  mother  had  supplied  me  with.  I  had  only 
applied  to  my  flask  once,  when  the  dust  of 
the  road  had  become  unendurably  choking. 
But  I  was  now  prepared  to  devour  almost 
anything ;  which  was  fortunate,  as  it  hap- 
pened. I  even  emptied  a  small  decanter  of 
sherry,  a  curious  compound,  in  which  fire 
and  acidity  struggled  for  ascendancy,  both, 
with  good  reason,  claiming  the  victory. 
The  pimpled  waiter  eyed  me  inquiringly, 
but  rather  with  amused  contempt  than 
with  genuine  sympathy,  I  suspect,  as  I 
drained  my  glass.  Possibly  he  was  expect- 
ing me  to  fall  mortally  stricken  by  the  un- 
wholesome draught,  and  desired  to  witness 
that  catastrophe.  I  survived,  however.  I 
was  "  a  r^ular  yokel."  And  I  had  the 
supreme  digestive  powers  of  youth. 

The  "  boots"  of  the  Golden  Cross,  upon 
my  summons,  relieved  me  of  my  boots, 
chalking  the  number  of  my  room  upon 
their  solid  soles,  and  equipped  me  with 
slippers  of  enormous  dimensions.  It  was 
a  gymnastic  and  terpsichorean  feat,  mount- 
ing the  stairs  to  bed  and  retaining  these 
vast  receptacles  upon  my  feet.  Often  I  was 
wrecked  from  them,  as  it  were,  and  had 
much  diflficulty  in  getting  aboard  them 
again.  While  I  was  thus  engaged  I  en- 
countered a  laughing  chambermaid.  It  was 
t<^)  conceal  her  mirthfulness,  perhaps,  that 
she  prpfllered  me  "a  pan  of  coals"  for  my 


bed.  I  declined  the  proposition,  but  vaguely 
comprehending  it. 

I  slept  very  soundly,  losing  conscious- 
ness almost  immediately  after  I  had  ex- 
tinguished my  candle,  and  groped  my  way 
to  my  massive  mausoleum  of  a  bedstead. 
It  creaked  and  groaned  ominously  as  I 
entered  it.  Then  I  sunk  deep  into  a 
feather  bed,  as  into  a  mound  of  newly- 
turned  earth.  A  sense  of  dampness,  a 
smell  of  mouldiness,  a  feeling  that  the  sheets 
were  of  an  unaccustomed  material  and 
texture,  and  then— I  was  asleep. 

I  awoke  early.  There  was  much  noise. 
The  rattle  and  patter  of  harness  and  hoofs, 
the  hissing  of  ostlers,  the  thunderous  rum- 
bling of  an  early  coach  passing  beneath  the 
archway  of  the  inn,  a  babel  of  voices.  It 
was  daylight.  I  tried  to  open  the  window, 
but  it  resisted  all  my  efforts.  I  doubt  if  it 
ever  had  been,  or  could  be,  opened. 

After  breakfast,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  pimpled  waiter,  who  looked  more 
pimpled  than  ever  by  daylight,  perhaps 
owing  to  his  very  sallow  complexion,  1 
sallied  forth.  The  waiter  had  besought 
me  to  order  dinner,  but  I  declined  to  com- 
mit myself  to  that  proceeding.  He  was 
not  very  civil.  And  washing  would  no 
doubt  have  benefited  his  appearance.  And 
if  he  had  brushed  his  threadbare  black  coat 
he  would  perhaps  have  looked  rather  more 
tidy,  or  less  slovenly. 

I  bought  a  map  of  London,  and  felt 
then  fortified  on  the  subject  of  losing  my 
way,  or  incurring  danger,  possibly  suffer- 
ing  death  even  for  mysterious  surgical 
purposes.  I  had  been  much  exercised  for 
some  time  past  by  considerations  of  that 
sort.  And  I  had  my  hair  cut.  I  had  ob- 
served that  my  locks  were  longer  and  more 
strangling  than  appeared  to  be  the  fashion 
of  tofwn. 
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"From  the  country,  ar,  I  should  say?'* 
remarked  the  hairdresser.  "  I  thavght  so. 
They've  always  such  a  knife-and»fbrk  way 
of  cnJbting  'air  in  tlio  oountry.  I  can  always 
tell  by  a  gent's  *ead  where  he's  'ad  his  'air 
cutw  Tou'U  excuse  me,  sir.  We'll  soon 
get  it  in  nice  order  for  you.  Wonderftil 
thick  you  hair  grows  to  be  sure,  sir.  But 
it's  too  dry.  Likely  to  oome  off  in  patches 
by  'andfuls,  I  should  say,  befbrelong;  Dear 
me  !  They  must  have  cut  it  witk  a  chopper 
or  a  sickle  where  you  come  from,  sir." 

I  blushed.  The  Purrington  barber  was 
rather  a  rude  practitioner.  Besides  operat- 
ing on  human  hair,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
clipping  horses,  at  times,  even,  of  trimming 
and  shearing  sheep.  But  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Londoners  were  not 
very  respectful,  and  were  unpleasantly  in- 
clined to  personal  criticism. 

I  felt,  however,  that  I  left  the  hair- 
dresser's hand  with  a  smartened  aspect.  I 
wished  all  the  same  that  the  pomatum  with 
which  he  had  anointed  me  had  been  less 
powerfully  odorous.  Throughout  the  day 
I  was  conscious,  especially  whenever  I  re- 
moved my  hat,  of  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of 
greasy  scent  attending  me  whithersoever  I 
went.  I  was  inconvenienced,  moreover,  by 
the  weight  in  my  pocket  of  a  heavy  jar  of 
the  same  unguent,  of  which  I  had  become 
possessed  upon  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
hairdresser.  He  had  besought  me,  indeed, 
to  expend  quite  a  small  fortune  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  selection  from  his  wares.  I 
had  evaded  bis  solicitations,  I  thought, 
rather  cleverly  by  saying  that  I  would  try 
the  pomatum  first,  and  if  I  found  that 
fulfil  his  account  of  it,  I  would  certainly 
return  to  make  further  purchases.  He 
could  hardly  contest  this  view  of  the  case, 
without  manifesting  inconvenient  distrust 
of  the  virtues  of  the  commodity  he  had  so 
commended  to  my  notice. 

With  some  difficulty  I  found  my  way  to 
Golden-square.  Mr.  Monck's  house  had 
but  a  side  view  of  the  enclosure,  and  could 
only  by  courtesy  be  described  as  pertaining 
to  the  quadi'angle.  On  this  account,  per- 
haps, the  letter  A  was  added  to  its  number, 
proclaiming  it  an  appendage  in  the  nature 
of  a  redundancy.  The  name  of  "  Monck" 
was  inscribed  in  large  letters  upon  a  tar- 
nished door-plate.  A  smaller  plate  fixed 
above  a  bell-handle  in  the  door-post  bore 
the  word  "  Office."  The  house  was  of  con- 
siderable siae,  and  boasted  a  certain  respect- 
ability of  aspect,  in  spite  of  its  exceeding 
dinginess.  It  seemed  encrusted  with  soot, 
its  window-panes  clouded  with  dust,  its  iron 


railings  rusty,  its  woodwork  almost  Ijare  of 
paint.  The  door  was  spotted  with  bfekeis, 
and  was  shedding  Hb  outer  skin  ia  strips 
and  patches.  I  puUed  the  hfliil  Tb 
knooker  I  found  to  be  secured  by  an  im 
staple.  There  was  the  cliddag  sonnd  of 
wirework  moved  by  a  sluggish  spnng,  and 
then,  the  door  swung  slowly  opea  by  in* 
visible  agemq^.  I  otesd  alone  in  a  narrov 
feebly-lighted  hall  er  passage.  Then  1  oiv 
served,  in  large  letters  upon  a.  black  boaid 
nailed  i^ainst  the  wall,  "  jPleasetosbntthe 
door."     I  obeyed  this  direction. 

After  a  moment's  heaitatioiLrproecedej 
along  the  passage,  and,  passing  two  dooT^ 
each  marked  "  Private,"  arrived  ata^Hii 
bearing  upon  it  the  word  "Office."  I 
knocked.  I 

"  Come  in,"  cried  a  loud  voice.  j 

I  entered  a  spacious  room  bnilt  out  afc  \h  i 
back  of  the  house^  and  lighted  by  a  sky-  ] 
Ught. 

"  Is  Mr.  Monck  in  ?"  I  inquired. 

There  was  but  one  person  in  the  n^ 
an  elderly  man,  with  iron-grey  hair,  coe^ 
into  a  peak  on  tbe  top  of  his  forehead,  d 
projecting  thence  like  the  bom  of  a  uniconi. 
He  was  sitting  on  a  bigh  stool,  writing  ai 
a  desk  with  brass  rods  rising  above  it  ?:f 
the  support  of  books  and  papers.    He  tlms 
surveyed  me  through  a  fran^p,  as  it  we 
or  from  a  window. 

"  In  one  moment,"  he  said.  And  h: 
continued  to  write. 

I  glanced  round  the  room.  It  was  very 
bare  of  furniture,  and  tbe  ceiling  was  blaci 
with  smoke.  A  little  stove  stood  in  one 
comer  with  a  long  funnel  springing  frc'^ 
it,  taking  zigzag  forms,  and  then  suddenlj 
darting  through  the  wall.  The  uncarpeui 
floor  was  much  blotched  with  ink,  and  rerr 
gritty  to  walk  upon.  I  have  hioVA 
smoother  gravel  paths.  There  were  otl;er 
desks  and  stools,  a  pile  of  tin  boxes,  a  dta! 
press,  with  pigeon  -  holes  and  shelve^ 
crowded  with  discoloured  papers  and  boolcN 
and  an  iron  safe,  painted  green,  with  a 
brass  handle.  Tattered,  fly-spotted  alnu- 
nacks,  notices,  and  lists  hung  awry  upon 
the  grimy  walls.  Near  the  stove  was  aa 
engraved  portrait,  in  a  black  frame,  of  j 
judge  in  his  wig  and  robes,  but  tbe  gh^ 
was  so  dimmed  and  dusty  I  could  scarc-l^ 
trace  out  the  design.  Suddenly  I  otecrrci 
that,  while  I  was  taking  note  of  the  rL>:^ 
and  its  contents,  the  man  at  the  desk  haJ 
ceased  to  write,  and  was  eyeing  me  intentlj 
He  then  solemnly  and  deliberately  took  a 
pinch  of  snufip  from  a  tin  box. 

"  You  wish  to  see  Mr.  Monck  ?" 


^ 
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<t  Yes." 

**  Particularly  ?" 

**  Well,  yes,  I  may  say  particularly." 

**  He's  engaged  at  present." 

**  Will  he  be  disengaged  shortly  P" 

He  looked  at  a  large  thick  silver  watch, 
»xtracted  from  his  fob  by  a  steel  chain 
^itli  much  effort. 

"  I  can't  say  I  think  he'll  be  disengaged 
rcry  shortly." 

"  Had  I  better  call  again,  or  shall  I  wait?" 

He  climbed  down  from  his  high  stool 
slowly  and  laborionsly,  with  something  of 
the  action  of  a  bear  descending  its  pole, 
and  approached  me. 

I  then  perceived  that  he  was  of  very  low 
stature,  and  that  this  was  mainly  dne  to 
the  disproportion  of  his  lower  limbs.  His 
shoulders  were  broad  and  high,  his  head 
large,  and  his  arms  unnsnally  lengthy,  bnt 
Lis  legs  were  so  short  and  nnsnbstantial 
that  they  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  misfit,  and 
to  be  at  discord  with  his  other  members. 
He  shuffled  somewhat  as  he  walked,  craning 
bis  head  and  bowing  outwards  his  back. 
He  had  hard  aquUine  features,  a  deeply- 
lined  face,  a  snufiT-stained  upper  lip,  and 
thick  bristling  eyebrows,  beneath  which 
Lis  sharp  grey  eyes  glittered  shrewdly. 
He  spoke  with  an  air  of  watchful  cunning 
and  suspicion,  but  his  manner  otherwise 
-was  not  discourteous.  He  wore  a  thread- 
bare olive-green  coat,  long  in  the  tails  and 
filecves,  and  high  in  the  collar,  buttoned 
across  his  chest;  a  brooch  adorned  his 
rather  soiled  shirt-firont,  and  a  black  silk 
oravat  was  loosely  wound  round  his  neck. 
He  dispensed  with  shirt- collars.  He  car- 
ried his  tin  sntiff-box  in  one  hand  and  held 
streaming  &om  the  other  a  stringy,  &ded, 

rellow  silk  handkerchief. 

•  ^^ 

"  Mr.  Monck  is  engaged,"  he  said.  "But 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  as  well.  May 
I  ask  your  business  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Nightingale,"  I  began.  A 
curious  smile  seemed  to  star  his  &ce  all 
oyer  with  dints  and  wrinkles. 

*  *  Precisely,"  he  interrupted.  "  I  thought 
it  might  be  Mr.  Nightingale.  Take  a  seat, 
please."  He  handed  me  a  battered, 
wooden-seated  chair.  "I  hope  you  find 
yourself  quite  well,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and 
havo  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  your 
journey.  From  Purrington,  I  think  ?  I'm 
from  that  part  of  the  coxmtry  myself.  I 
thought^  from  yotir  way  of  speaking,  if  I 
may  bo  permitted  to  say  so,  that  you  might 
be  young  Mr.  Nightingale  of  Purrington. 
Precisely.  We  have  been  expecting  you, 
Mr.  Nightingale." 


"  You  know  Purrington,  Mr. 
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"Vickery,  my  name  is — ^Mr.  Monck's 
manager.  Yes,  I  know  Purrington,  but  not 
very  well.  I  was  not  bom  there,  though 
not  very  far  from  it.  I've  not  been 
there  for  many  years.  But  I  may  say 
I  know  Purrington.  Lord  Overbury  has 
a  place  there,  I  think?  Precisely.  Yes,  // 
Overbury  Hall.  Glad  to  see  you  in  London, 
Mr.  Nightingale.  We'll  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can.  There's  no  necessity 
whatever  for  your  troubling  yourself  about 
seeing  Mr.  Monck.  We  were  expecting 
you.  All  arrangements  have  been  duly 
made  and  settled.  And  you  left  your  uncle, 
Mr.  Orme,  I  think,  quite  well  ?  Precisely." 

There  was  something  cat-like,  it  seemed 
to  me,  in  his  way  of  eyeing  me  from  under 
the  shadow  of  his  bristling  brows.  He 
appeared  to  watch  the  effect  upon  me  of 
all  he  said,  and  to  be  not  less  heedfril 
ad  to  the  nature  of  his  utterances.  He 
was  friendly  and  polite  after  an  old-world 
fashion,  yet  there  was  an  air  about  him 
of  suspicion  and  craftiness,  and  almost  of 
mysteiy.  I  attributed  this  to  his  calling. 
Connected  with  the  law,  doubtless,  for 
many  years,  he  had  become  the  depositary 
of  secrets  without  number,  and  was  bound 
to  maintain  strict  guard  over  himselfl  In 
the  same  way  he  had  acquired  distrust  of 
others — ^was  influenced  by  a  perpetual  fear 
lest  he  shotild  be  over-reached,  and  his 
hidden  knowledge  brought  to  light  by 
some  adroit  mancBuvre  on  the  part  of  his 
interlocutors.  But  if  he  disclosed  Httle 
he  was  bent  upon  learning  much.  By 
his  ingenious  system  of  questioning  me, 
and  of  risking  statements,  and  then,  find- 
ing himself  uncontradicted,  assuming  them 
to  be  facts,  and  treating  them  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  found  further  inquiries, 
he  soon  possessed  himself  of  all  I  had 
to  tell,  and  had  arrived  at  distinct  con- 
clusions as  to  my  character  and  inten- 
tions, and  generally  as  to  the  condition 
and  views  of  my  relatives.  Upon  my  en- 
trance he  had  affected  to  be  much  occupied, 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  resume  the  . 
labours  I  had  seemed  to  disturb.  He  stood  | 
beside  me  chatting,  as  though  he  had  ample 
time  to  spare,  taking  snuff  freely,  and  busily 
flourishing  his  handkerchief. 

"  A  wonderful  study  the  law,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, as  you'll  find  out  for  yourself  very 
shortly.  Arduous,  no  doubt,  and  intricate, 
and  dry — so  I've  heard  people  say,  but  that 
is  not  my  experience.  You're  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  yet  ?  No.  So 
I  had  judged.   Not  read  a  single  law  book, 
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I  dare  say.  No.  It  was  not  to  be  expected. 
You're  youDg,  you  see,  and,  as  you  have 
said,  brought  up  alone  in  the  country — ^in  a 
solitary  farm-house.  Precisely.  You  were 
not  likely  to  make  the  science  of  law  one 
of  your  studies.  Of  course  not.  But 
youVe  done  well  to  come  direct  to  London, 
the  head-quarters  of  law.  I  am  not  myself 
a  solicitor ;  as  I  said,  name  of  Vickery,'  Mr. 
Monck's  managing  clerk — I  pretend  to  be 
nothing  more — ^and  I  wouldn't  be  thought 
wanting  in  respect  to  country  practitioners — 
very  excellent  men,  many  of  them,  no  doubt 
— bat  their  offices  are  not  a  good  school. 
The  cream  of  their  business  comes  to  Lon- 
don. Conveyancing  they  have,  of  a  sort, 
and  assize  business,  vestry  meetings,  turn- 
pike trusts,  and  so  on.  A  confined  sphere 
of  action.  You  were  quite  right  to  come  to 
town  direct.  Your  uncle,  Mr.  Orme — ^I 
know  the  name — was  an  early  friend  of  Mr. 
Monck*s  P  Knew  him  intimately,  at  one 
time,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

I  explained  that  so  far  as  I  was  in- 
formed my  uncle  had  known  Mr.  Monck 
well  in  times  past,  how  intimately  I  could 
not  say,  but  certainly  that  they  had  not 
met  for  very  many  years. 

"  Precisely,"  Mr.  Vickenr  went  on. 
"  That  was  how  I  understood  the  matter. 
No.  They  have  not  met  for  very  many 
years ;  of  course  not.  Mr.  Orme  has  had 
little  occasion,  happily,  for  legal  assistance. 
Rarelyvisits  London,  probably?  Mr.  Monck 
rarely  quits  it,  he  is  so  much  engaged.  I 
will  see  that  you  are  made  comfortable 
here,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  are  put  into  the 
right  way.  As  Mr.  Monck's  manager,  he 
being  so  much  engaged,  that  duty  usually 
devolves  upon  me.  We  wiH  have  that  desk 
in  the  comer  cleared  out  for  you,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale; you'll  be  snug  there,  out  of  the 
draught  of  the  door.  You'll  soon  feel 
yourself  at  home.  Precisely.  All  does  seem 
very  strange  at  first.  And  you're  new  to 
London?  Your  first  visit  ?  So  I  had  judged. 
And  you  are  staying  at " 

"  At  the  Golden  Cross." 

"  At  the  Golden  Cross.  You'll  be  glad, 
no  doubt,  to  move  from  there  as  soon  as 
possible.    You  will  take  lodgings  ?" 

I  said  that  it  was  upon  that  subject  I 
had  been  enjoined  to  seek  Mr.  Monck's 
counsel. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Vickery.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  resumed :  "  But  perhaps 
it's  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  Mr.  Monck 
upon  such  a  matter.  Lodgings  are  easily 
met  with,  of  all  sorts,  at  all  prices.  You 
would  wish  to  be  moderate  in  your  expendi- 


ture ?  Precisely.  One  gentleman  articled 
here,  some  years  ago  now,  lived  at  Islbgtoa, 
but  that's  rather  distant ;  another,  I  remeci- 
ber,  lodged  in  Featherstone-buildings,  Hcl- 
bom.  That  might  do,  Mr.  Nightingale,  n 
you're  really  without  choice.  Featherstone- 
buildings,  a  central  situation,  quiet,  respec- 
table, comfortable,  and  not  too  expensivt 
I  think  yon  might  find  Featherstone-build- 
ings suit  you." 

I  said  I  thought  so  too;  never  haTisg 
heard  of  the  place  before. 

"  If  it  doesn't  suit,  you  can  easily  mab 
a  change ;  a  week's  notice  is  all  that's  r> 
quired.  You'll  be  glad  to  see  abont  tk 
matter  at  once  perhaps  ?  Precisely.  Andai 
you're  new  to  London,  you  may  care  to 
look  about  you  a  little  before  takiog  your 
seat  here.  There's  much  to  see  in  Londoi:— 
especially  to  a  young  gentleman  Yisi% 
town  for  the  first  time — ^very  much  to  si^ 
I  am  sure  of  Mr.  Monck's  ooncarre:^ 
when  I  say  that  there  need  be  no  k*:? 
about  your  setting  to  work  in  the  (£x. ' 
You've  five  years  before  you,  yon  b.x  I 
A  day  or  two  is  no  great  matter.  Yoi^  j 
going  ?  Good  morning,  Mr.  Nighting^  ', 
Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  And,  if  ] 
you  should  happen  to  be  writing  home,  I 
am  sure  you  may  present  Mr.  Monck^s  be^ 
remembrances  to  your  unde,  Mr.  Orme; 
say,  indeed,  anything  becoming  and  re> 
roectf  ul  of  that  sort  that  may  occur  to  yoo. 
Good  morning !" 

So  I  left  Mr.  Vickeiy,  taking  snuff  witi 
grave  composure.  Long  after  I  had  qoitt^ 
Golden-square,  I  seemed  to  feel  his  scniti- 
nising,  suspicious  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
curious  intentnesB. 
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There  is  no  feet  more  clearly  disclcs^ 
by  the  figures^  from  time  to  time  p'J^ 
lished  by  the  Registrar-General,  than  that 
the  population  of  towns  is  rapidly  and  ma- 
fonnly  increasing,  whilst  the  people  of  tfe 
rural  districts  are  almost  stationary,  or,  '^ 
some  cases,  diminishing  in  numbers. 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers  may  m&g^* 
at  first  sight,  that  the  relative  health  of 
town  and  country  has  long  since  pas-^^ 
beyond  the  field  of  controversy.  There  12 
an  impression  abroad,  that  any  given  per?^^ 
residing  in  any  town  has  a  less  chance  oi 
health  and  long  life  than  any  other  pers^^» 
living  in  the  country.  Still  more  confidj'Dr 
is  the  impression  that  the  occnpier  of* 
smart    suburban    villa  has  necessarilj  ^ 
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better  prospect  of  surviving  to  a  good  old 
age  than  his  cousin  who  is  doomed  (as  he 
may  think)  to  pass  most  of  his  nights,  as 
well  as  days,  in  the  middle  of  a  town. 

In  so  far  as  the  suburban  resident  may 
plume  himself  upon  his  better  location,  the 
interests  of  truth  may  compel  us  to  impart 
to  him  a  few  shocks  whicb  may  seem  rude, 
however  gently  intended.  In  so  far  as  the 
relative  health  of  town  and  country  may 
be  practically  inquired  into,  a  broad  glance 
may  be  usefully  cast  over  the  interesting 
figures  at  our  disposal. 

The  year  1872  was  one  of  sucb  excep- 
tional good  health,  especially  in  London, 
tbatit  could  scajrcely  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
cTen  if  we  had  all  the  figures  before  us. 
Lest  Ench  figures  should  lead  us  into  erro- 
neous conclusions  arising  out  of  their 
exceptional  character,  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
tliat  we  cannot  get  tbem  in  fall,  and  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
those  of  1870,  that  being  the  latest. year 
for  which  the  detailed  returns  have  been 
completely  published  long  enough  for  care- 
ful ezaminatLon. 

'  In  1870,  then,  we  are  told  that  in  towns 
the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  24.7  per 
thousand,  whilst  in  the  country  it  was  only 
at  the  rate  of  20.6  per  thousand.  The 
towns  included  are  London  and  all  the 
places  returned  as  of  the  greatest  popula- 
tion, descending  down  to  an  arbitrary  line 
drawn  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
towns.  That  mode  of  proceeding  seems 
to  imply  that  the  greater  the  extent  and 
population  of  a  town  the  unhealthier  it 
must  he. 

The  fact  tliat  towns  are  enormously  in- 
<!i'easing  in  population  as  compared  with 
eountry  districts  is  one  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  Whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact*  The 
tendency  of  population  thus  disclosed  is 
also  beyond  the  power  of  immediate  con- 
^1.  '.Whatever  the  tendency  may  be  in  the 
fer  future,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  check 
Hkelyto  ox>erate  very  soon.  Such  being 
the  case,  and  considering  that  the  increase 
of  towns  appears  inevitablb  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  if  we  are  to  take  the  above  bald 
figures  as  conclusive,  they  are  truly  de- 
plorable, and  the  prospect  is  most  gloomy. 
If  it  is  to  be  granted,  without  further 
parley,  that  mortality  is  excessive  in  pro- 
portion as  towns  are  larger,  the  continued 
increase  in  the  magnitude  of  towns  must 
result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  excessive 
death-rates.  We  have  only  to  go  on  as  we 
have  done  for  another  century  or  so,  and. 


upon  that  presumption,  these  islands  must 
be  entirely  depopulated. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  our  peace  of 
mind  and  future  prospects,  the  above 
figures,  taken  in  conjunction  with  others 
from  the  same  source,  land  us  in  a  curious 
paradox.  The  Registrar- General,  whilst 
marshalling  his  figures  so  as  to  exhibit 
towns  at  a  disadvantage,  simultaneously 
admits  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  towns,  mortality  is  steadily  diminishing, 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  theory  of  rural 
salubrity. 

Further  investigation  proves  that  a  town 
is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  health  in  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude  and  population,  fur, 
of  the  very  largest  towns,  London,  the 
largest  of  all,  is  by  far  the  healthiest.  Its 
mortality,  including  all  its  unhealthicst 
districts,  is  very  mncb  lighter  than  that  of 
most  of  the  other  greatest  towns.  Thus, 
in  1870,  the  mortality  of  London  was  at 
the  rate  of  24.1*  per  thousand  against  29.4 
at  Leeds,  31.2  at  Manchester,  31.6  at 
Bristol,  and  39.1  at  Liverpool. 

We  observe  that  the  Registrar-General's 
summary  is  too  tenderly  considerate  of  the 
reputation  of  the  most  unhealthy  places,  and 
by  way  of  qualifying  it,  combines  the  un- 
healthicst districts  with  the  less  unhealthy 
adjoining.  Thus,  he  gives  the  figures  for 
Bristol,  after  diluting  them  vnth  those  of 
Clifton,  and  Manchester  with  Salford.  In 
like  manner,  by  running  in  West  Derby 
with  Liverpool,  the  figures  of  the  latter  are 
plausibly  put  down  at  32.9,  whereas 
they  are  really  39.1,  as  before  stated. 

Furthermore,  it  comes  out  that  the  un- 
healthiest  district  of  London  is  a  shade 
healthier  than  the  healthiest  sub- district 
of  Liverpool.  Unfortunately  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Chelsea,  it  is  the  unhealthiest 
district  of  the  metropolis,  its  figures  being 
28.2  per  thousand,  whilst  the  sub- district 
of  St.  George,  Liverpool,  though  the 
healthiest  locality  of  that  town,  gives  us 
fig^es  of  23*3. 

During  ine  same  year  some  of  the  un- 
healthiest districts  of  London  were  healthier 
by  far  than  the  aggregate  of  smaller  places. 
For  instance,  the  notorious  and  despised 
districts  of  Bethnal  Green,  figuring  at 
24.5,  Whitechapel  at  25.3,  Shoreditch  at 
25.7,  and  St.  Giles's  at  25.9,  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  above  figures  obtained 
from  Leeds,  and  the  other  black  spots 
enumerated. 

We  thus  learn  that  neither  the  magnitude 

*  Thew  figures  for  London  are  thoee  stated  by  the 
Begistrar-Oeneral,  our  calculation  giTCB  only  23.8. 
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of  a  town,  nor  its  density  of  population,  nor 
the  remoteness  of  its  centre  from  the  open 
country,  is  any  fair  clue  to  its  probable 
health.  St.  George's,  Liverpool,  is  com- 
paratively a  suburb,  with  a  population  of 
only  nine  thousand,  including  more  than 
an  average  of  well-to-do  people,  living  in 
good  houses,  by  no  means  crowded,  and 
within  an  evening's  stroll  of  a  splendid 
park,  and  an  entirely  rural  district.  St. 
Giles's,  London,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
population  of  over  fifty-three  thousand, 
with  an  extreme  preponderance  of  in- 
tensely poor  creatures,  densely  packed  in 
cramped-up  dwellings,  abutting  upon  lanes 
and  alleys,  which  are  a  standing  oppro- 
bium  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  terror  and 
eyesore  of  passers-by.  At  the  same  time, 
this  population  is  so  far  from  country  air 
and  rural  scenes,  that  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  between  it  and  the  nearest 
corn-field  can  only  be  computed  by  miles. 
Those  who  roughly  assume  that  town  life 
is  necessarily  unhealthier  than  suburban 
and  country  life,  will  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why  the  death-rate  of  the  Liverpool 
St.  George  (28.3)  is  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  London  St.  Giles  (only  25.9). 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  with  reference 
to  districts  and  sub- districts  of  London, 
and  sub-districts  of  Livei^pool  and  other 
places,  that  the  primitive  figures  published 
do  not  afibrd  a  precisely  correct  criterion 
of  comparison,  on  account  of  the  deatlis 
in  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions. 
Some  districts  contain  many  such  institu- 
tions, which  go  to  swell  the  death-rate,  and 
others  contain  none,  so  that  their  primi- 
tive returns  exhibit  a  low  death-rate  which, 
if  adopted  without  qualification,  would  de- 
ceive. In  order  to  get  over  this  discre- 
pancy, it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of 
equation,  so  as  to  distribute  the  deaths  in 
institutions  according  to  the  average  of 
other  deaths  in  the  districts  or  sub- 
districfa  concerned.  In  all  our  figures 
such  an  equation  has  been  resorted  to  be- 
fore stating  the  rates. 

With  this  proviso,  some  more  minute 
comparisons  will  be  found  interesting  and 
valuable.  Amongst  the  returns  which  are 
called  into  requisition  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  order  to  show  the  apparent  un- 
healthiness  of  towns,  figures  are  derived 
from  many  places  where  the  mortality  is 
comparatively  appalling.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  average  of  London  is  24.1 
per  thousand,  we  find  that  the  sub-district 
of  south-east  Leeds  exhibits  a  mortality  of 
86.2;   Ancoats,  Manchester,  of  36.8;   St. 


James's,  Bristol,  of  46.5 ;  and  Howari 
street,  Liverpool,  of  47.9;  the  last-namei] 
locality  being  the  unhealthiest  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles. 

As  the  mortality  in  London  is  little  mere 
than  half  that  of  the  localities  jnst  nan:  d 
and  many  others,  it  is  a  misleading  cccri: 
to  lump  all  the  large  towns  together  in  <n: 
category.  What  we  understand  as  pro- 
perly implied  by  the  word  "  town,"  is  s 
place  where  beneficent  art  has  been  intn- 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating,  nc; 
aggravating,  the  thousand  ilk  that  ft^sh  -^ 
heir  to.  The  tmhealthiest  of  the  unhcalti: 
places  are  not  so  because  they  are  tovriii 
out  because  they  lack  all  the  conditio:i: 
necessary  to  render  them  worthy  of  tk 
name. 

The  sub-district  of  Howard-street,  LIt??- 
pool,  is  skirted  by  an  entirely  open  n- 
pause  of  country,  close  to  the  coast,  d 
having  all  the  advantages  of  the  sea-bmi^ 
blowing  from    the   west.     The  exceed? 
mortality  is  not  owing  to  density  of  fT> 
lation,  for  the  whole  people  of  tk">  , 
trict  only  number  a  little  over  eightee 
thousand.      The  evidence  is  concInsivJ; 
furnished  by  this  case,  as  compared  wii: 
St.  Giles's,  London,  that  to  draw  a  li:- 
between  town  and  country,  and  to  sav tie 
former  is  neoessarily  unhealthy  in  propr- 
tion  to  its  isolation  from  open  conntiT  ss^^ 
fresh  air,  is  delusive. 

Additional  £a,ots  go  to  show,  that  a  irell* 
ordered  town  ought  to  be,  and  is,  healthi.: 
than  the  country.  The  average  mortality 
in  the  rural  districts  is  20.6  per  thonsaciM 
and  the  lowest  rate  of  the  counties  obtains 
in  Huntingdonshire  and  Westmoreland. 
which,  both  alike,  figure  at  18.7.  In  «)ii- 
tradistinction  to  that,  we  torn  to  Lewishan 
—certainly  not  rural — where  (after  adu- 
ing  a  share  of  hospital  deaths)  the  f^p'^-^ 
are  19.3,  and  (with  the  like  proviso)  to 
Hampstead,  where  they  are  only  17.^,  ^-^ 
that  these  two  London  districts  are  Inu: 
than  the  average  of  rural  districts,  ami  the 
latter  lower  than  the  lowest. 

Proceeding  to  a  still  more  minute  i> 
speotion,  we  discover  that  the  mortality  ii 
the  sub-district  of  Hanover-square  is  oiJ; 
at  the  rate  of  16.8;  May-fair,  16.5;  aM 
Sc.  John,  Paddington,  14.8 ;  town  fign^^ 
which  put  the  most  boasted  rural  distr; '-^ 
into  the  shade.  Indeed,  if  we  deduct  u 
deaths  at  institutions  which  are  property 
ascribable  to  adjoining  neighbourbot>>' 
the  actual  mortality  is  only  12.7  in  ^' 
John's,  and  but  13.1  for  the  three  Bub-.!:^ 
tricts  taken  together.      Their  united  pT"^* 
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lations  are  close  upon  seventy  tbonsand, 
wliereas  the  population  of  Westmoreland 
numbers  only  sixty-five  thousand,  cuid 
Huntingdonshire  but  fifty-eight  thousand. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  marked  reversal 
of  the  notion  that  density  of  population, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  is  inimical  to 
Lealth.  Another  way  of  stating  it  will, 
perhaps,  exhibit  this  more  clearly.  The 
tovYU  population  of  seventy  thousand  gives 
US  (sinking  the  institutions)  only  nine 
hundred  and  twenty- one  deaths,  whilst  the 
county  district  of  only  sixty-five  thousand 
in  Westmoreland  suffers  a  loss  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twelve,  and  Hun- 
tiugdonshiro,  out  of  fifty-eight  thousand 
people,  has  to  mourn  over  one  thousand 
and  eighty-six  fatalities. 
I  A  few  more  comparisons,  instituted  be- 
I  tween  districts  of  the  metropolis,  prove 
fatal  to  the  notion  that  suburban  resi- 
dences necessarily  command  a  superior 
state  of  health.  The  five  healthiest  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis  are  Hampstead,  Lewis- 
Lam,  Hackney,  Kensington,  and  Islington, 
iu  the  order  of  their  enumeration ;  the  first 
being  put  at  17.8  and  the  last  at  22.0.  As 
compared  with  most  other  localities  they 
are  relatively  healthy ;  but  when  tested  by 
the  figures  of  the  most  fortunate  sub- dis- 
tricts before  mentioned,  they  lose  reputa- 
tion by  the  contrast.  The  returns  show 
that  Hampstead  is  not  exceptionally 
healthy  merely  because  it  is  a  suburb,  but 
because  of  other  conditions.  If  St.  Giles's 
and  Hampstead,  remaining  in  all  other 
respects  as  they  ao* e,  were  mei*ely  trans- 
posed in  their  respective  positions,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  returns  would  be 
pretty  much  the  same.  Hampstead  would 
then  be  another  central  seat  of  good  health 
adjoming  that  of  Hanover-square,  and  St. 
Giles's  a  disgraceful  suburb. 

Those  who  still  feel  disposed  to  insist 
tlmt  the  comparative  good  health,  for  in- 
stance, of  Hackney  (20.6)  is  owing  to  the 
iact  that  it  is  a  suburb,  must  be  called  upon 
to  explain  why  the  district  of  Ghreenwich 
(quite  as  snbnrban  as  Hackney)  is  un- 
healthier  than  Bethnal  Green  and  White- 
cbapcl,  and  only  an  inappreciable  shade 
better  than  St.  GHles's.  Still  more  difficult 
will  any  one  find  it  to  reconcile  some  of 
the  figures  elsewhere  with  the  theory  of 
suburban  salubrity.  For  instance,  there  is 
Chelsea,  comparatively  a  suburb,  with  a 
mortality  of  28.2,  whilst  no  other  entire  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis  suffers  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  25.9.  But  the  most  startling 
shock  to  the  prevalent    suburban  theory 


proceeds  from  an  examination  of  the  re- 
turns of  sub-districts  still  further  west. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  mortality  of  Fulham 
is  28.0,  or  several  degrees  unheal thicr  than 
St.  Giles's;  and  the  sub-district  of  St.  Peter, 
Hammersmith,  proves  to  be  the  blackest 
spot  within  the  metropolitan  area,  having  a 
mortality  of  32.4 :  and,  though  we  make  an 
exceptional  allowance,  and  deduct  half  the 
deaths  recorded  against  it  in  respect  of  insti- 
tutions, even  then  the  mortality  comes  out  at 
29.2,  and  its  unenviably  notorious  position 
remains  unchanged.  Some  may  s6ek  to 
explain  the  excessive  mortality  of  Sonth- 
West  London  —  extending  from  West- 
minster to  Fulham^^to  lowness  and  flatness 
of  the  site,  but  that  theory  must  give  way 
before  th^  remarkably  fiivourable  returns 
from  Portsmouth,  one  of  the  flattest  and 
lowest  sites  in  England,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  very  numerous  and  extensive  in- 
lets of  the  sea,  abounding  with  mud  and 
exhalations  apparently  inimical  to  health. 

Leamington  affords  one  of  many  illustra- 
tions to  be  derived  from  the  provinces,  that 
suburbs  and  rural  outskirts  everywhere  are 
no  better  guarantee  of  salubrity  than  in  tbo 
metropolitan  district.  The  recorded  mor- 
tality at  Leamington  in  1870  was  18.3,  and, 
if  we  sink  the  few  hospital  deaths  as  pix>- 
perly  assignable  to  the  county  at  large, 
the  true  figures  are  only  17.7,  in  a  town 
population  of  about  twenty-three  thousand ; 
whereas  the  mortality  in  the  adjoinino^ 
truly  rural  districts  is  as  high  as  20.0.  It 
may  bo  remarked  that  there  are  many 
worse  rural  districts,  and  though  there  is 
no  better  example  of  what  so  considerable 
a  provincial  town  may  be,  there  is  still 
room  for  such  an  improvement  there,  as  to 
show  still  more  vividly  what  it  ought  to  be. 

All  these  figures,  taken  together,  and 
fairly  digested,  prove  the  fi^llacions  nature 
of  prevalent  ideas  concerning  suburban 
versus  urban  residences.  If  the  City  mer- 
chant or  professional  man  makes  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  says  he  lives  in  a  suburb 
because  ho  likes  to  do  so,  wo  will  commend 
him  for  his  candour,  and  freely  accord  to 
him  his  right  of  choice ;  but  if  he  seeks  to 
justify  tho  expense  and  loss  of  time  by  ap- 
pealing to  considerations  of  health,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  is 
labouring  under  a  popular  delusion. 

The  truth  of  our  position  in  this  respect 
has  been  dawning  for  some  years,  and  has 
found  expression  in  official  comments, 
where  we  read  that,  "  while  the  town  mor- 
tality is  kept  down  within  its  old  limits, 
the  mortality  in  the  small  towns,  suburbs 
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of  large  towns,  and  villages,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.*' Since  those  very  weighty  words 
were  written  there  has  been  a  marked  im. 
provement  in  the  health  of  large  towns,  so 
that  the  mortality  is  not  only  "  kept  down," 
but  very  mnch  reduced^  in  London  espe- 
cially, beyond  all  precedent ;  and,  though 
that  may  be  assigned  in  some  degree  to 
inevitable  flnctnations,  the  official  opinion, 
based  upon  prolonged  observation,  is,  thai 
a  portion  of  the  improvement  "  is  perma- 
nent, and  is  the  result  of  the  general 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  sanitary 
measures,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous 
in  the  last  few  years." 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
lesson  of  these  experiences,  and  its  teach- 
ings are  to  the  effect  that  the  proper  course 
to  take  towards  further  improvement  in 
the  health  of  towns  is  to  make  them  more 
compact;  to  abolish  as  far  as  possible 
the  crooked  streets. and  higgledy-piggledy 
courts  and  alleys,  and  eccentric  plans  and 
buildings,  which  all  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  rendering  complete  and  efficient  those 
sanitary  measures  which  have  hitherto 
proved  so  beneficial.  In  contradistinction 
to  such  a  wise  policy,  it  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  to  seek  sanitary  improvement  by 
the  creation  of  straggling  suburbs.  Such 
a  course  has  seriously  increased  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  local  management, 
and  the  note  of  warning  has  already  been 
struck  that  it  is  a  sanitary  mistake,  preg- 
nant with  a  future  accumulation  of  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Turning  once  more  from  the  narrower 
boundaries  of  city  and  suburb  to  the 
broader  line  of  demarcation  between  town 
and  country,  we  get  but  a  continuation  of 
the  same  lesson.  The  rough-and-ready 
figures  of  the  Re^trar-General,  which 
seem  so  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  town 
life,  have  a  growing  tendency  to  re-adjust 
themselves  to  the  contrary  conclusion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  constant  flow  of  population  &om  the 
rural  districts  to  the  towns.  The  strong, 
most  capable,  and  most  fortunate  migrate 
because  they  choose  to  do  so,  and  of  such 
stuff  is  the  energy  and  prosperiiy  of  the 
nation  made.  But  the  weak  and  less 
capable,  and  the  unfortunate,  are  very  re- 
luctantly forced  away  from  their  native 
places,  and  compelled  to  seek  the  forlorn 
hope  of  existence  in  strange  towns  and 
amid  gtrange  scenes.  These  latter  out- 
number the  former  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thousand,  to 
one.      In  the  metropolis  they   and   their 
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puny  children  are  legion.  No  one  who  has 
had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  lover 
strata  of  the  London  labour  market  can 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  tbese 
migprate  only  to  die,  or  otherwise  to  drift 
into  slow  starvation  and  a  pTematnre 
grave.  This  course  of  events  mnflt  \x 
constantly  operating  to  diminish  the  deatli- 
rate  in  the  country  and  to  increase  it  in 
London  and  all  the  largest  towns.  It  is 
only  fair  to  suggest  that  the  extraordinary 
mortality  at  I^verpool  is  probably  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  constant  arriral  of 
waifs  and  strays  of  humanity,  impelled 
thither  in  the  indulgence  of  the  yagne 
and  vain  notion  that  they  may  possibly  get 
a  free  passage  to  some  colony,  for  which 
they  are  less  adapted  than  for  their  satiTe 
place,  and  hence  their' lack  of  saoc^ 
probable  starvation,  and  speedy  death. 

For  causes  of  this  kind,  and  others  of  i 
more  complicated  character,  the  broad  can>* 
parison  dr&wn  by  the  Eegistrar-Gecd 
between  town  and  country  requires  to  be 
modified.  If  we  place  a  aue  proportios^ 
the  deaths  in  towns  against  the  countij 
districts  whence  the  real  causes  baT? 
sprung,  such  a  course  will  go  £u>,  if  so( 
all  the  way,  towards  equalising  the  rata 
of  mortality  in  town  and  country.  We  are 
fortified  in  this  suggestion  by  weU-known 
facts  concerning  the  ravaf^  of  yirulest 
diseases  in  villages.  Numeroua  paisfiil  ex- 
periences, remembered  with  a  shudder  in 
nearly  every  rural  hamlet,  prove  that 
isolation  and  exposure  to  "firesh  ^' 
affords  no  guarantee  of  immunity  as  com- 
pared with  towns.  There  is  scarce)/  a 
country  valley  that  has  not  been  dedmated 
by  visitations  of  extraordinary  epidemic. 
Consistently  with  this,  the  Begistrar- 
Qeneral  has  stated  in  a  recent  report  that 
"  fever  frequently  shows  the  greatest  pro- 
portional fatality  ia  the  small  towns  ai"! 
villages,  and  the  present  return  affords 
many  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  &ct 

Finally,  there  is  another  element  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  comparisons  be- 
fore us.  It  is  not  BO  much  where  a  m^^ 
lives  as  how  he  lives  that  governs  the  pro- 
babilities of  his  health  and  long  life.  A 
little  reflection  upon  this  will  increase  ^ 
significance  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Registrar-General,  that  the  excessive 
mortality  roughly  ascribed  to  towns,  ^ 
such,  is  most  conspicuous  and  unsatisfactorj 
in  the  manu&cturing  districts,  especisUv 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Biding  o^ 
Yorkshire.  Here  we  have  a  dear  admissioB 
that  the  undue  proportion  of  deaths  is  i"^^ 
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owing  to  residence  in  towns,  but  to  the 
circamstances  and  habits  arising  ont  of 
particniar  occnpations.  This  mnst  apply 
more  or  less  to  all  towns  as  well  as  to  those 
expressly  designated  as  of  the  mann£su$- 
tnring  order.  It  is  almost  ezclnsively  in 
towns  that  we  find  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  often  of  tender  age,  employed  amongst 
poisonoos  ingredients,  or  engaged  in  pur- 
suits which  are  chemically  or  mechanically 
prejudicial  to  health.  The  exigencies  of 
business  and  the  hnrried  enterprises  which 
most  obtain  in  large  towns,  compel  then- 
Bands  to  take  service,  not  only  in  trades  of 
an  essentially  unhealthy  character,  bnt  in 
others  nnder  drcrmistances  which  render 
them  inimical  to  personal  well-being.  Close 
and  badly  lighted  factories,  dilapidated 
anddranghiy  workshops,  dark  and  dismal 
vaiehonses,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
crowding  and  other  discomforts  of  a  thou- 
sand kinds,  liasty  and  ill-digested  meals, 
and  the  painful  anxieties  of  thousands  ont 
of  work  through  the  constant  fluctuations 
of  trade,  all  operate,  more  especially  in 
towns,  to  break  the  spirits,  undermine  the 
strength,  and  destroy  the  health  of  many 
individuals,  and  to  impair  the  constitution 
of  their  children.  These  things  are  inde- 
pendent of  locality,  and  will  always  operate 
in  defiance  of  town  and  country,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  greater  or  less  salubrity  of 
either  urban  or  rural  atmospheres. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  great  city  was 
^ply  another  name  for  a  plague  spot^ 
^^rising  out  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  other  days  in  reference  to  healthful 
arrangements.  But  the  sanitary  problem 
is  now  fully  solved,  and  it  is  proved  that 
the  health  of  the  people  is  simply  a  question 
of  sanitary  wisdom.  The  heidth  of  towns 
has  most  marvellously  improved  during 
^e  present  century,  and  the  scale  is  so 
evenly  balanced  now  that  it  rather  turns 
than  otherwise  in  favour  of  the  greater 
salubrity  of  towns  as  compared  with  the 
country.  And  it  must  be  so.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  in  towns,  with  a  view  to 
systematic  sanitary  government,  which  are 
Impossible  amongst  a  scattered  population. 
The  consequent  advantage  is  beginning  to 
he  fully  recognised,  and  wise  perseverance 
in  wholesome  works  and  wholesome  disci- 
pline promises  the  most  gratifying  results. 
A.  little  more  appreciation  of  the  compact- 
ness before  mentioned,  and  a  bold  raid 
^pon  the  smoke  nuisance,  will  tend  more 
a^d  more  towards  the  time  we  look  for- 
y^rd  to,  when  to  live  with  perfect  impunity 
"i  the  centre  of  the  city  which  their  enter- 


prise has  helped  to  raise,  shall  be  the  proud 
boast  of  the  greatest  of  our  manufacturing 
and  merchant  princes. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
MONSIEUR  CHOSE. 

X.    THE  WHITE  MICE. 

There  are  mice  and  mice — but  there  are 
no  red  mice.     I  laid  this  down,  I  may  say 
it  without  incurring  the  charge  of  vanity, 
in  the  most  suYscessful  manner,  at  one  of 
the  early  meetings  of  our  club.     "  Just," 
I  continued,    "  as  there  are   black,    and 
brown,  and  grey,  and  tan  dogs ;  but  red, 
none — except  those  which  the  dyers  dis- 
figure."    Then  I  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  field-mouse,  the  mouse  that  lives 
in  our  wainscots,  and  upon  our  bread  and 
sugar;    and  the  white  mouse,  speckless, 
damty,  and   much  given  to  comfortable 
quarters  of  cotton- wool.     I  was  much  ap- 
plauded for  the  deductions  I  made  from 
the  arrangements  of  Nature  in  the  —  to 
the  shallow — unimportant  matter  of  mice. 
And  my  proposition,   with  which  I  con- 
cluded, that  our  club  should  be  called  the 
White  Mice,  was  carried  with  two  dis- 
sentients ;  and  these,  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
were  my  own  friend  and  nominee,  Ton- 
nerre,  and  Patin,  my  neighbour  and  grocer. 
Patin  maintained   that    mice,   whether 
white  or  grey,   were  a    predatory  tribe. 
They  were  thieves,  and  with  all  the  in- 
stincts of  thieves,  from  their  noses  to  their 
tails ;  cowardly,  with  sharp  teeth ;  hungry, 
and  yet  induslaious  only  at  a  flour  sack,  or 
in  the  comer  of  a  cupboard. 

Tonnerre  was  of  opinion  that  they  were 
simply  ridiculous  creatures,  Cushioned  by 
Providence,  no  doubt,  for  some  very  sound 
and  sufficient  reason;  but  for  a  reason 
still  undiscovered  by  man.  Therefore  he 
could  not  perceive  either  the  wit  or  the 
k  propos  of  my  idea.  He  could  under- 
stand the  Lions,  the  Tigers,  or  the  Eagles. 
At  the  mention  of  the  noble  bird,  Patin 
indulged  in  a  gesture  of  disapprobation 
that  moved  the  wrath  of  the  captain. 

"  Sir !"  said  he,  *'  when  the  eagle  falls  from 
his  eyrie,  he  fiills  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
your  faces  grow  white  behind  your  counters. 
What  does  the  rat  do  ?  He  runs  away  tiU 
the  noise  is  over,  and  then  crawls  back — to 
nibble  again.  He  will  plant  his  teeth  in 
the  lips  of  CsBsar  dead;  feast  while  the 
house  is  in  mourning;  but  let  one  in 
Csssar's  house  be  well  astir,  and  he  is  off 
again,  fat  with  the  corruption  he  has  swal- 
lowed.    Your  rats  are  feasting  to-day." 
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Monsieur  Patin  retorted  :  "  At  least 
they  are  respectable  rats." 

"  Respectable  ! — respectable,  to  pnsli  a 
claim  upon  a  sick  man  !  Respectable,  to 
plunge  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  one 
just  struck  with  paralysis  !  Respectable,  to 
air  their  millions,  and  bring  out  their  old 
liveries  and  middle-class  ostentation,  before 
France  in  tears  1     Respectable *' 

But  here  the  man  of  war  was  stopped. 
He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  mice,  the 
rats,  and  the  rest  of  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  would  have  drawn  us  all  into 
a  pretty  quarrel,  had  I  not  recalled  his 
attention  to  Rule  Ten,  which  forbade  party 
politics. 

The  White  Mice  were  drawn  together  on 
a  patriotic  platform.  Wo  were  essentially 
a  bourgeois  club.  Our  mission  was  to 
study  the  current  of  events,  through  a  cri- 
tical period  of  our  beloved  country's  his- 
tory; and  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  dema- 
gogues. We  were  a  band  of  anti-democrats. 
We  regarded  ourselves  as  superior  intel- 
ligences, bound,  by  our  very  superiority,  to 
do  our  utmost  to  save  society.  Hence  we 
were  the  White  Mice :  natural  leaders  of 
the  commoner  tribes,  or  varieties.  It  was 
a  rule  that  members  should  never  be  ad- 
dressed as  Monsieur,  but  always  as  Mus. 
In  formally  referring  to,  or  addressing  a 
member  of  our  patriotic  body,  he  was  called 
"  the  Honourable  Mus."  Tonnerre  vowed 
that  it  was  absurd,  illogical,  and  that  it 
laid  us  open  to  the  shaf^  of  our  enemies' 
ridicule ;  but  he  was  silenced  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  at  a  general  meeting.  I 
asked  him  whether  we  should  address 
one  another  as  "  citizen"  ? 

"  The  first  man  who  addresses  me  in 
that  way,"  was  his  reply,  "  will  have  to 
give  me  a  very  good  reason  for  his  imper- 
tinence. But  why  not  monsieur,  as  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  gentlemen  ?" 

Captain  Tonnerre  was  a  rough  soldier, 
without  the  smallest  imagination,  or  the 
jQuntest  idea  of  the  unities,  or  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things.  The  quick,  intelligent,  sen- 
sitive mind  has  always  delighted  in  quaint 
forms,  and  becoming  ceremonies,  that  give 
rehef  to  the  humdrum  of  daily  life.  I 
insisted  tliat  when  T  was  addressed  as  the 
Honourable  Mus,  there  was  a  flutter  in 
me ;  and  I  was  stirred  to  remember  all  my 
obligations  as  one  of  the  White  Mice.  I 
acted  accordingly,  I  was  removed  from 
the  common  level  of  men ;  and  felt  that  I 
was  helping  to  drive  my  country  in  the  right 
direction.  Not  that  as  a  body  we  made 
much  progress,  or  often  took  action.     We 


were  all  agreed — ^to  a  Mus — as  to  the  de^ 
sirabihty  of  stemming  the  tide  of  demo- 
cracy; but  some  were  for  round  plugs, 
and  some  were  for  square;  some  for  a 
plaster  over  the  mouth,  and  some  for  a 
gun-metal  wall. 

The  absinthes  panaches  and  pure;  the 
grogs,  American  and  otherwise ;  the 
choppes  of  beer  of  Lyons  as  well  as  of 
Bavaria;  the  hot  wines  and  the  cold 
wines ;  the  vermouths  and  the  cassis ;  the 
sugared  water,  and  the  barley  water;  the 
groseilles  and  the  bavaroiaes,  we  consumed 
over  our  patriotic  debates,  were  indeed 
many.  I  remarked  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  that  it  appeared  to  me 
the  only  person  we  were  soHcUy  benefiting 
by  our  deliberations,  was  the  honourable 
Mns  Cruche,  our  worthy  landloird  and  col- 
league. There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter 
over  my  sally,  in  which  Mus  Omche  joined 
heartily;  but  I  took  occasion  to  obserrp 
afterwards  to  Tonnerre,  there  was  matter 
for  serious  reflection  in  it  as  well.  Eve^s 
were  succeeding  one  another  with  a  rapi^ii:^ 
only  equalled  by  the  repeated  replenish- 
ments  of  Courbet^s  beer-mug ;  and  thm 
were  we  meeting  day  after  day,  taUdng 
over,  and  often  quarrelling  over,  but  never 
coming  to,  a  resolution  on  which  action 
could  be  grounded. 

Every  Mus  comes  away  from  basiness 
with  a  doleful  account  of  his  tradin?. 
Patin  has  become  insupportable  with  his 
growling.  Bibelot  never  fills  his  pipe  with- 
out telling  us  that  the  country  is  going 
to  the  devil.  We  debate  a  national  bank* 
ruptey  while  the  waiter  is  fetehing  a  game 
of  bezique.  Between  two  cannons,  Goflet 
Montet  asked  me  how  long  I  thought  we 
were  from  a  general  break  up  ?  And 
Titus  Blano  observed,  while  he  brushed  his 
hat,  that  nothing  could  save  us  now  from 
the  canaille.  "  Decidedly,"  said  I  to  Ton- 
nere  at  last,  "  the  White  Mioe  are  d^ne- 
rating." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Chose,"  said  Ton- 
nerre. "I  don't  see  the  very  smallest 
change.  It's  a  little  fresh  to  you,  Chose. 
because  until  that  day  when  you  ceased 
to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  j»^ 
had  remained  a  sensible  bourgeois,  leavin? 
your  governments  like  your  bread,  to  be 
made  for  you — only  reserving  to  yourself 
the  right  of  grumbling  when  i^e  price  p^ 
extravagant.  But  directly  you,  and  then- 
sands  of  your  condition,  began  to  dabble  m 
constitution  -  making,  you  made  fools  ot 
yourselves.    Leave  tiie  bread  to  the  bftkor. 

"What!  Tonnerre,"  I  cried,  "live  like 
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a  beast  of  tlie  field,  without  a  thought 
aboat  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  to 
oorae  after  me." 

'*  Those  who  oomo  after  yon  would  gain 
hj  the  arrangement.  What  do  the  White 
.^lice  want  ?"  Here  the  captain  swore  an 
javful  oath  that  ho  didn't  know.  "  I  have 
bfcn  a  White  Mouse  to  please  you,  my  old 
friend;  and  I  have  assisted  at  your  dis- 
cussions ;  only  to  confirm  mo  in  my  opinion 
that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  you. 
There  are  the  canaille  getting  the  upper 
liand.  They  turn  the  comer  while  you  turn 
nn  epigram,  and,  usually,  a  very  indifTerent 
or.o  into  the  bargain.  Words !  Speeches  ! 
Speeches!  You  could  fill  the  Imperial 
Library  once  a  year  with  your  orations; 
I  kit  you  have  not  a  single  wholesome 
,  moTement  to  your  back.  On  the  voting 
I  <iars,  when  the  canaille  are  crowding  the 
mirics,  the  White  Mice  lie  snug  in  their 
«onl.  You  talk  about  order,  but  the  only 
tixler  you  give  is — to  the  waiter.  What  is 
!  the  result  ?  why  that  the  Chief  of  the  State 
,  iii  obliged  to  count  with  the  rabble ;  and 
then  when,  through  your  poltroonery,  there 
j^ccms  to  be  imminent  danger  of  a  demo- 
cmtic  raid  upon  your  shops  and  houses — 
^ve  are  called  in.  The  Bourse  becomes 
firm  at  the  sonnd  of  the  drum." 

*  But,"  said  I,  glad  to  catch  Tonnerre 
Tipon  bis  own  ground,  **  even  the  drummers 
iire  divided.  fThere  are  CsBsar's  drumsticks, 
there  are  the  drumsticks  of  Divine  Right ; 
^vA  there  are  the  dirty  drumsticks  of 
Nondescript  Eight — of  Eight  gained  by 
tluplicity  and  fiimily  treachery,  and  by 
mean  arts  veneered  with  constitutionalism. 
A  throne  of  cotton-backed  velvet ;  a  plated 
sceptre ;  a  diadem  glittering  with  caillouz 
du  Rhin — with  a  large  family  of  medio- 
crities quarrelling  over  even  this  shabby 
heritage  —  is  a  scandal  and  a  shamo  to 
I'rance.  Rather  give  me  the  republic  than 
*lie  sound  of  the  drummers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard — with  no  more  authority  be- 
hind them  than  is  represented  by  the 
Hotel  des  Haricots." 

**  Ugh  !  They're  scheming  to  get  back 
the  old  shop — where  their  father  made  so 
mncli  money.  I'm  glad,  at  any  rate,  Chose, 
von  are  not  rowing  in  that  galley,  with  the 
lest  of  the  White  Mice." 

"  With  the  rest  of  the  White  Mice,  Ton- 
neiTe  1  You  do  them  an  injustice.  There 
is  ail  O,  not  as  round  as  that  of  Giotto ; 
<'-'-A  they  know  it — with  the  exception  of  a 
^vntched  little  Mus  or  two,  that  should 
never  have  been  admitted  to  our  circle." 
''  The  O  you  mean  is  a  circle  that  has 


been  held  up  by  saltimbanques  and  has 
been  broken,  past  repair,  by  the  clumsy 
clowns  who  have  jumped  through  it.  Still 
some  of  the  Mice  are  nibbling  at  the 
tatters." 

'*  Never  mind  the  few  !"  I  cried,  **  think 
of  the  attitude  of  the  many." 

"  Alas !  my  poor  Chose,  I  only  see  the 
various  attitudes  in  which  men  sip  ab- 
sinthe." 

"  An  English  poet  has  observed,"  I  pur- 
sued, "  that  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  may  fail." 

"  Chose,"  Captain  Tonnerre  said,  with 
much  solemnity,  "  since  you  gave  up  gud- 
geon-fishing to  prepare  yourself  to  be  fished 
for  as  a  gudgeon,  you  have  never  shown 
a  more  dangerous  symptom  than  I  dis- 
cover in  your  last  observation.  When 
poetry  is  brought  to  bear  upon  politics,  it 
is  time  for  the  gendarmerie  to  saddle." 

XI.    THE  LITTLE  MAN  IS  STILL  KICKING. 

Petit  bonhommo  vit  encore  !  They 
have  thrust  him  into  a  corner ;  turned  his 
luggage  out  of  the  presidency ;  and  helped 
him  into  private  life  with  a  few  kicks. 
The  bitter  cup  he  filled  some  three  years 
ago  for  other  lips,  is  raised  to  his  own 
mouth.  The  caricaturists  whom  he  encou- 
raged, when  they  were  engaged  upon  his 
foe,  are  pouring  acid  over  the  grotesque 
outline  of  his  own  little  figure.  His  day 
of  darkness  has  come ;  and  they  are  laugh- 
ing the  length  of  the  Boulevards  at  his 
discomfiture.  The  paper  for  whoso  editor 
he  was  an  illustrious  statesman  yesterday, 
to-day  gives  a  merry  anecdote  of  his  con- 
cierge. 

A  fruiterer  called  at  the  residence  in 
which  the  bonhomme  took  refuge  when 
the  Assembly  gave  him  his  conge.  The 
fruiterer  was  bearing  early  peaches  to 
"eminent"  lips;  and,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  his  mission,  was  proceeding 
up  the  principal  staircase  of  the  hotel, 
when  he  was  sununoned  to  halt  by  the 
concierge.  Why  was  he  not  ascending 
the  servants'  staircase  ?  The  tradesman 
replied  that  he  was  carrying  some  fruit  to 
the  great  man,  and  had  been  requested  to 
take  it  direct — by  the  main  entrance.  An 
altercation  ensued,  the  noise  of  which  drew 
forth  an  old  gentleman  in  slippers  and 
dressing-gown,  who  begged  that  the  fruit 
might  be  at  once  delivered  to  him. 

"  Who  is  that  issuing  orders  ?"  cried  the 
indignant  concierge. 

"  It  is  I,  Monsieur  Thiers." 

Tho  concierge  answered  with  an  ezpres- 
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sion  of  contemptuous  refusal,  and  thrust 
the  fruiterer  to  the  servants'  entrance. 

Is  it  not  vastly  entertaining  ?  and  is  it 
not  encouraging  for  the  bonhomme's  suc- 
cessor ?  Yesterday  he  was  on  an  equality 
with  kings;  and  now  watch  him  imploring 
in  vain  the  good  graces  of  his  porter ! 
Behold  "  the  liberator  of  the  territory"  the 
object  of  a  thousand  calumnies !  He  whose 
catarrh  lately  made  a  panic  on  the  Ex- 
change, may  die  now  as  soon  as  he  pleases : 
the  sooner  the  better,  if  he  desire  the  mo- 
mentary honour  of  a  public  funeral.  His  se- 
cretary is  guyed  for  remaining  his  friend. 
The  reign  of  Adolphe  is  eclipsed ;  and  as  he 
fades  from  the  public  sights  there  is  hardly 
a  word  of  regret,  or  of  respect,  or  of  thanks, 
for  his  many  years  of  service,  for  his  cou- 
rage and  his  genius,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
digal in  the  hours  of  his  country's  peril. 
The  author  of  many  errors ;  the  passionate 
partisan  who  helped  to  his  very  utmost  to 
drive  the  Empire  into  a  disastrous  war, 
and  who  never  spared  his  foe  when  that 
foe  was  vanquished  and  overladen  with 
sorrow ;  the  implacable  hater  of  the  Nephew 
whose  Uncle  he  had  made  the  means  of 
his  famo  as  an  historian ;  and  the  enemy 
of  England  and  of  free  trade — ^Adolpli^ 
Thiers  waa  still  an  illustrious  servant  of 
his  countrymen.  I  moved  this  as  a  pio- 
position  at  a  meeting  of  the  White  Mice 
which  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  the 
first  President's  faU,  to  beg  Captain  Ton- 
nerre  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  But 
we  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  without 
adopting  it;  and  when  I  told  Tonnerre 
of  the  fitte  of  my  proposition  he  vowed 
that,  even  if  he  risked  my  friendship,  he 
would  not  again  put  his  foot  in  the  club- 
room. 

"  At  last,"  said  he,  "  we  can  go  to  bed  in 
safety.  We  have  stuck  the  radicaille  to 
the  barrack-gates,  as  you  nail  a  barn-door 
owl  to  the  bam  door.  We  have  a  man 
over  us  who  will  not  swing  like  a  pen- 
dulum from  right  to  left.  It  is  not  within 
our  time  that  Belleville  will  emigrate  to 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore ;  or  that  Mon- 
sieur Gambetta  will  sway  the  destinies  of 
France,  with  Rochefort  for  his  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

"  Good,  good,"  said  I.  "  Granted,  Ton- 
nerre. But,  my  dear  friend,  we  are  still 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  regimes. 
Three  equally  short  cuts  to  a  political 
Elysium  are  sufficieivtly  embarrassing." 

"  But  how  many  have  we  disposed  of — 
at  a  blow?.  Quediable!" 

"  That  is  quite  true ;  but  Madame  Chose 


was  saying  to  me  this  morning  she  liked  , 
your  soldier  as  a  soldier ;  but  who  was  to  , 
tell  what  he  was  as  a  statesman  ?  She  is 
not  satisfied.  We  watch  the  public  conise 
of  events.  Women  notice  with  whom  our 
hero  takes  his  soup.  They  know  some- 
thing, very  often,  of  our  hero's  wife.  The 
behind-the-scenes  of  politics  are  not  on 
palace  back-stairs,  nor  in  the  antechambers 
of  ministers,  but  in  the  boudoirs  of  minis- 
ters' wives.  We  have  no  great  salons  in  onr 
time ;  but  the  scattered  women's  gossip^if 
you  could  only  collect  it  as  the  Indian  does 
the  attar  of  roses,  with  the  leaf  of  a  sword- 
lily — would  give  you  a  truer  idea  of  the 
current  of  events  than  all  the  newspaper 
philosophers  can  convey  to  jou." 

"  My  dear  Chose,  I  have  once  or  twice 
warned  you  from  a  dangerous  path.  Boses 
and  sword-lilies  are  the  finely  of  gentle- 
men who  inhabit  the  clouds — ^uiey  are  not 
wear  for  us,  who  have  got  to  do  with  bar* 
ncades  and  petroleum — the  radical's  ma- 
terial of  war.  Your  bonhomme,  absi 
whom  you  have  been  giving  the  Whis 
Mice  some  delightful  sentiments,  no  doalt 
was  a  swift  phrase-maker.  If^  with  \a> 
intelligence,  he  had  been  bom  dumb,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  moved  the  world 
Nothing  is  powerful,  that  leaks." 

"  But  I  am  moved  by  the  spectacle  of 
my  country's  ingratitude." 

"  And  I  am  not»"  Tonnerre  boldly  re- 
plied.  "  If  you  pretend  to  put  a  man  in 
the  way  of  making  his  fortune,  and  joa 
end  by  placing  him  in  a  poorly-paid  and 
precarious  clerkship,  he  will  not  bsTerj 
grateful  to  you,  although  you  picked  bim 
roofless  and  supperless  from  the  streets- 
Your  bonhomme  exalted  himself  too 
much,  and  was  ungenerous  to  all  his  c^p 
ponents.  He  rejoiced,  and  held  the  ooi^^' 
when  the  vials  of  the  national  wrath  were 
poured  upon  innocent  heads.  The  kindred 
of  his  foe  he  proscribed ;  while  he  wel- 
comed back  the  children  of  his  friend  to 
plot  against  that  very  institution  of  whicb 
he  was  president.  He  snapped  the  eagle? 
from  our  standards,  and  was  ready  to  set 
up  the  cotton  umbrella  and  blue  pocket- 
handkerchief  of  feu  Monsieur  Smith.  Too 
say  we  have  still  three  regimes  before  us ; 
but  who  handed  swords  and  cocked-bats, 
and  got  millions  voted  out  of  poor  France  a 
cofiers  to  one,  and  that  the  least  reputable, 
of  these  ?  Answer  me.  Chose,  if  yon  J»^ 
— and  then  we  will  have  our  dominoes.' 

"  You  cut  questions  like  a  sabrenr." 

"  And  you  peel  them,  and  peel  them,  till 
all  the  fruit  lies  in  parings  at  your  feet 
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It  was  useless  to  argue  with  Tonneire 
that  day,  so  I  played  dominoes  with  him. 
And  I  won  my  game. 

THE  ASH  POOL. 

The  wet  wind  sobs  o'er  the  sodden  leas, 

And  wails  through  the  branches  of  leaflees  trees, 

A»  mourning  the  seed  in  the  fallows  lost, 

And  the  pale  buds  peeping  to  die  in  the  frost. 

When  Winter  asserts  his  ungering  rei^, 

And  his  sceptre  glitters  on  hul  and  plain. 

Drearily  meadows  and  uplands  lie, 

'Neath  the  low  long  sweep  of  sullen  nkj. 

And  sad  and  still  as  the  hushed  green  x  ule, 

'Keath  the  straggling  boughs  lies  the  Great  Ash  PooL 

Black  and  cold,  and  stagnant  and  deep, 

No  nlvery  fins  from  its  waters  leap ; 

No  brown  wings  flutter,  no  pattering  feet, 

Tell  that  life  in  its  banks  finds  safe  retreat; 

No  lilj'buds  to  its  surface  cling. 

But  docken  and  nightshade  around  it  spring; 

Theyery  trees  that  about  it  stand. 

Are  twisted  and  gnarled  as  hj  witches'  hand. 

And  the  ^host  ora  story  of  sm  and  dule, 

like  a  mut  hangs  OTer  the  Great  Ash  PooL 

When  June's  soft  magic  is  on  the  earth. 

And  the  rose  and  the  Tiolet  spring  to  birth, 

When  the  bright  becks  dance  'neath  the  bright  leaTes' 

shade, 
Aod  the  wild  birds  carol  from  glen  and  glada, 
Not  a  lunbeam  glints  on  its  breast  to  play, 
Not  a  murmur  welcomes  the  golden  day, 
No  children  loiter  beside  its  brink, 
No  ahv  fawn  lingeis  its  wave  to  drink  ; 
The  old  trees'  shadow  is  deep  and  cool. 
Yet  no  lovers  keep  tryst  at  the  Great  Ash  Pool. 

Yet  once  by  its  waters  wild  tows  were  spoken, 

In  pasiion  heard,  and  in  falsehood  broken, 

Two  bright  heads  orer  its  margin  bent, 

^Hien  the  moon  to  its  depths  soft  radiance  lent, 

A  lUtle  while  and  one  face  lay  there, 

^ith  its  blue  eyes  glased  in  their  last  despair, 

^M  that  stared  upwards,  through  weed  and  slime, 

with  their  story  of  sorrow,  and  shame»  and  crime. 

«>>  in  glory  of  summer,  or  gladness  of  Yule, 

A  eone  hangs  over  the  Ghreat  Ash  Pool. 
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Mt  worthv  friend  Sparrowshot  is  one 
ot  the  most  delightful  and  one  of  the  most 
inconsequential  of  human  beings.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast 
the  other  day  in  his  airy  npper  chambers 
in  Rajmond-bnildings,  with  three  young 
i^ks  balancing  themselves  on  the  long 
green  bough  that  waved  close  to  the  win- 
dow, I  ^2s  not  surprised  when  he  sud- 
denly ceased  singing  a  snatch  from  Les 
Brigands,  and  said : 

"I  should  like  you  to  see  a  man  who 
"8«  just  bought  up  twenty-four  lions  at 
one  go." 

A  said  I  certainly  should  like  it  too,  on 
^nich  Sparrowshot  inserted  a  long  car- 
tridge of  toast  between  his  lips,  and  leap- 
ing  from  his  chair,  snatched  up  a  single- 
stick, and  performed  a  sort  of  Shaw  the 


Life  Guardsman's  combat  with  four  ima- 
ginary enemies,  the  result  of  the  perusal 
of  a  page  of  one  of  Marryat's  novels  that 
lay  open  on  the  table. 

"  What  a  fellow  Nelson  was.  There 
was  a  beggar,'*  said  my  volatile  friend. 
"  Feel  that  muscle.  Oh,  you'd  like  to  see 
my  friend  Dan'U's  lions  ? — so  you  shall.  I 
promised  Bonsonby  to  meet  him  at  the 
International,  but  he  knows  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  I  am,  and  he's  sure  not  to  go. 
You've  heard  of  Noah,  well  now  you  shall 
see  his  ark." 

Sparrowshot  is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious idle  men  I  know ;  he  is  always  at 
your  service,  and  executes  more  commis- 
sions for  country  friends  than  any  one  I 
ever  met.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  you 
went  in  now  and  found  him  in  the  agonies 
of  devilling,  for  the  Tichbome  case,  he 
would  leave  it  all  if  you  proposed  it,  and 
at  once  start  on  an  expedition  to  go  and 
chop  up  the  North  Pole  for  firewood  to 
keep  down  the  present  enormous  price  of 
coal.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
odds  aro  that  before  you  got  him  to  the 
North  Cape,  he  would  be  led  off  by  some 
passing  acquaintance  to  accompany  the 
enterprising  aeronaut,  who,  with  a  one- 
horse  steam-engine,  is  about  to  raise  the 
wind  by  defying  the  Atlantic  breezes.  His 
mind  is  so  mercurial,  that  it  begins  falling 
before  it  is  well  done  rising,  and  it  flies  off 
so  quickly  at  a  tangent  that  his  sentences 
seldom  seem  to  reach  their  journey's  end. 

"  You've  heard,"  he  said,  suddenly 
emerging  in  shirt- sleeves  from  the  inner 
room,  into  which  he  had  a  moment  before 
retired  to  dress,  working  away,  for  his 
life,  at  his  scrubby  reddish  hair  with  two 
enormous  brushes,  '*  you've  heard,  old 
boy,  of  the  party  who  ordered  two  mon- 
keys from  Brazil,  and  the  agent  mistook 
the  figures,  and  sent  two  thousand  P" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  that  party  was  a  fool  to  Danll, 
whom  we're  going  to  see ;  he  would  not 
have  been  bothered  by  suddenly  receiving 
two  thousand  monkeys ;  Lord  bless  you;  he 
would  have  been  delighted.  Where  has 
that  old  idiot  of  a  laundress  put  my  boots  ? 

I've  told  her  twenty Why,  when  I 

first  called  on  him,  he'd  how  many  paro- 
quets do  you  think  just  come  from  Aus- 
tralia?" 

I  mildly  guessed  a  dozen. 

"A  dozen  !  five  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
What  do  you  say  to  buying  a  rhinoceros 
for  your  uncle,  the  old  party  who  said 
he  thought  my  tobacco  rather   strong? 
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*  Strong,*  said  I,  *  I  rather  flatter  myself  it 
is,  for  I  always  steep  it  for  three  weeks  in 
brandy  and  gunpowder.'  How  he  warned 
you  about  me  afterwards  !  I'll  kill  that  boy 
when  he  comes."  (Clerk  one  hour  behind 
time.)  "  I'll  leave  a  torpedo  in  his  desk, 
with  an  half-hour  fuse — see  if  I  don't." 

"  And  where  is  this  ark  ?" 

"  Why,  in  Ratcliff  Highway,  of  course, 
to  be  near  the  shipping.  What  do  you 
think  was  Dan'll's  consignment  the  last 
time  I  went  there  to  buy  an  elephant  for 
my  friend  Slocum  at  the  Salisbury  Zoolo- 
gical P" 

I  could  hardly  guess,  so  I  did  not. 

Sparrowshot  totted  it  off  on  his  ^gers, 
the  water  dripping  down  his  face,  for  he 
had  just  raised  it  from  the  washing-basin, 
and  looked  like  a  water  god  just  landed. 

'^  Three  elephants,  Ave  boa  constrictors, 
six  Gninea  baboons." 

"  That's  cheap  for  a  poor  relation." 

"  Get  out  with  you !  Six  Guinea  baboons, 
ten  alligators,  twenty  prairie  dogs,  ten 
rattlesnakes,  fourteen  cockatoos,  twelve 
tigers— or  were  there  eleven  tigers,  hang 
me  if  I—  Now  where  the  deuce  is  that 
collar?" 

I  did  not  venture  to  suggest  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Dan'll  oatelogue;  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  suggest  that  Sparrow- 
shot  bad  been  talking  in  my  presence  the 
night  before  of  a  consultation  t^t  after- 
noon in  the  case  of  Goodson  versus  Ghat- 
tlebury,  which  Sparrowshot  was  devilling 
for  that  eminent  Q.C.,  Bothrem. 

"  Oh,  let  'em  wait.  I'm  not  going  to 
lose  a  day  like  this  grubbing  over  the 
Chattlebury  pedigrees,  and  the  right  of 
turbary  on  Ghattlebuiy  goose  green.  I've 
worked  quite  enough  over  that  case,  and 
all  I  got  is  a  snubbing  from  Bothrem, 
because  I  did  not  remember  how  many 
nephews  an  old  Chattlebury  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  had.  I'd  sooner  spend  a  night 
in  Dan'll's  menagerie  than  get  wigged 
again  by  old  Bothrem.  Just  write  a  card, 
and  put  on  the  door,  *  Impostai^t  business 

— BACK  TO-MORBOW.' " 

I  believe  that  Spaarrowshot  was  just  that 
sort  of  fellow,  that  if  he  had  had  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  Dan'll  had 
tempted  him  with  an  elephant  newly  im- 
ported, and  recommended  him  as  a  ser- 
viceable animal  "  for  single  or  double 
harness,"  Sparrowshot  would  have  closed 
with  him  at  once,  and  gone  off  delighted 
with  the  bargain. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  distant 
region  beyond  the  Tower  where  Daa'Uand 


his  twenty-four  lions  resided.  On  the  wny 
Sparrowshot  discoursed  much  of  a  na- 
turalist friend  of  his,  one  StroDgithai-m, 
according  to  Sparrowshot's  account  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  most  eccentric 
enthusiasts  of  science,  and  certainly  one  cf 
the  most  athletic.  He  had  held  down  a 
lion  at  the  Zoo  while  the  royal  animal  had 
an  eye-tooth  drawn.  He  had  thrown  a 
young  dragoon  oflS.cer  bodily  out  of  window 
at  Canterbury,  for  balancing  a  water-jng 
on  an  open  door,  and  nearly  fracturing  his 
(Strongitharm's)  skull.  He  had  fought 
three  fishermen  in  the  north  of  Ireland  for 
ill-treating  a  seal.  He  had  sat  up  for  nights 
feeding  a  sickly  young  rhinoceros. 

'*  But  it's  no  joke  staying  down  at 
Strongitharm's,"  said  Sparrowshot,  with 
sudden  gravity.  "  I've  seen  his  little  girl  in 
bed  with  a  snake  round  her  neck  and  two 
monkeys  on  the  counterpane.  Whenmj 
governor  was  living  near  town,  down  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  beggar  was  always  seu'J- 
ing  us  queer  things  to  take  care  of,  till  f? 
got  the  house  choke«full,  and  the  goversa 
grew  rusty.  I  remember  at  one  time  we  had 
two  large  white  rats,  a  badger  that  eat 
up  half  the  furniture,  and  a  monkey  that 
bit  every  one.  He  then  sent  us  a  tame 
cobra,  but  the  governor  could  not  stand 
that,  and  there  was  a  regular  row."  Here 
Sparrowshot  opened  the  trap*door  in  the 
roof  of  the  cab  and  asked  the  cabby,  in  a 
loud  voice,  whether  he  was  ever  hired  for 
a  funeral,  and  whether  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  'be  paid  by  the  hour;  he  then 
n:iade  a  sudden  dig  at  the  horse's  fl^nk 
with  his  umbrella,  which  sent  us  oflf  with 
a  jerk  that  produced  a  low  mumble  of 
oaths  from  the  back  of  the  hansom. 

A  clear  bowl  over  the  smooth  asphalte 
of  Gheapside,  a  flutter  of  green  at  the 
corner  of  Wood-street,  a  glimpse  of  stately 
Bow,  and  we  were  in  Eastcheap,  a  narrow 
defile  with  bales  descending  into  waggons, 
a  block  of  charts,  and  the  four  pinnacles 
of  the  White  Tower  rising  before  us.  A 
rattle  of  wheels,  more  mountainous  ware- 
houses, and  we  were  in  the  amphibious 
world  beyond  the  Mint.  Every  shop  now 
seemed  nautical;  at  nearly  every  door 
hung  waterproof  coats  and  sou'  -  wester 
hats;  and  ship  biscuits,  binnacles,  and 
canvaa,  were  apparently  the  chief  articles 
in  demand. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Sparrowshot,  sud- 
denly, as  the  cab  stopped  with  a  jerk,  aud 
leaping  out,  was  hurrying  into  the  ark 
when  the  cabman  with  a  "  Hi  1"  suggestea 
payment. 
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Oar  cabman  strongly  objected  to  Spar- 
rowshot's  theory  of  the  distance  from  Ray- 
mond-buildings to  Ratcliff  Highway,  and 
on  eventnally  accepting  his  fare  nnder 
protest,  muttered  something,  and  drove 
sullenly  away. 

"  There's  a  beggar,"  said  Sparrowshot. 
"  That  reminds  me  of  a  driving  fellow  at 
Naples  who  wanted  to  draw  his  knife  be- 
cause I  didn't But  here,  come  along, 

here's  the  ark,  and  a  pretty  happy  family 
you'll  see  in  itr — ^but  what  are  these  young 
CO  vies  looking  at  ?" 

There  were  half  a  dozen  street  urchins 
Ivinor  flat  on  their  stomachs  near  Dan'll's 
cellar  rails,  and  looking  in  with  all  their 
eves. 

"What's  np,  yon  boys  ?"  said  Sparrow- 
sliot,  paternally, 

"Why  it's  a  lot  of  young  liaUigators 
just  brought  in,  mister;  there's  one  by 
the  window  there  in  a  box,  you  can  see  his 
tail  He's  a  ^wenombus  one,  I  know,  ain't 
he,  Bill,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"  I  don't  ^want  to  make  you  nervous, 
old  boy,"  said  Sparrowshot,  as  we  looked 
in  at  Dan'll's  windows,  "  but  Dan'U  keeps 
his  wild  beasts  in  very^  rickety  cages,  so 
look  out.  I  never  go  up-stairs  there  but 
I  expect  to  meet  a  tiger  on  the  first-floor 
lauding,  and  a  boa  constrictor  winding 
round  the  l>annister8.  He  doesn't  care 
vbat  the  creature  is ;  I  believe  if  he  had 
his  own  way  he'd  keep  them  all  loose." 

''  A  nice  republic  there  would  bo  then," 
said  I.  ^ 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Sparrowshot. 
"  There  was  a  fire  close  by  Dan'll's  yard, 
a  house  or  two  up,  and  I  believe  the  way  the 
tigers  howled,  and  the  hyenas  laughed,  and 
the  monkeys  screamed,  was  something  not 
heard  every  day ;  but  luckily  none  escaped, 
or  we  might  have  heard  of  a  lion  eating  a 
policeman  or  a  fireman  or  two,  and  have  had 
a  tiger-hunt  in  Wapping."  ' 

We  found  the  long,  low  -  roofed  shop 
littered  with  cages  and  packing-cases,  and 
fall,  as  the  magician's  room  in  the  Arabian 
NiiTht's  story,  of  cockatoos,  polecats,  love- 
birds, and  other  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
creatures.  That  scarlet  macaw  had  per- 
haps been  a  vizir  of  Persia,  that  sullen 
&lcon  an  Indian  prince,  and  here  they 
were  after  long  and  rough  voyages  in 
Dan'll's  Noah's  Ark,  ready  for  shipment  to 
any  part  of  the  world. 

We  fonnd  Jam,  alias  Daa'll,  the  head 
magician,  in  a  little  back  room,  wrapped 
in  a  dingy  dressing-gown,  a  Q^rman  smok- 
ing-cap  adorning  his  head.     There  were 


birds  and  beasts  all  round  him,  and  a 
clothes-basket  covered  by  a  rug  on  one 
side  of  him.  He  had  just  received  an 
order  for  six  pumas  and  two  oameleopards, 
and  was  giving  directions  to  a  piratical- 
looking  workman  whom  he  was  perhaps 
ordering  off  to  Africa  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  scour  jungle  and  desert. 

"  Well,  Jam,"  said  Sparrowshot,  "  and 
how's  the  world  going  with  yon  ?" 

"  Oh,  round,  round,"  replied  the  magi- 
cian, in  a  strong  foreign  dialect. 

"  Just  brought  a  friend  to  see  you." 

"  Quite  welcome,"  said  the  magician, 
waving  his  smoking-cap  and  pointing  ge- 
nerally round  with  his  pipe,  "but  stock 
rather  short  just  now — sent  off  our  last 
lion  yesterday." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  rug  lifted  off 
the  washing-basket  at  Noah's  feet,  and 
out  stretched  two  red  hairy  arms  and  a 
round  head  covered  with  soft  thin  red 
hair.  It  was  a  young  ourang-ontang  from 
Sumatra,  and  as  we  looked  it  drew  the 
rug  half  over  itself  again  in  a  sly  cross 
way,  and  peeped  out  with  cunning,  fright- 
ened,  yet  malicious  eyes. 

"  Take  care  of  him,"  said  Daa'll,  "  he  bit 
a  man  badly  yesterday." 

"  By  Jove,  did  he  though,"  said  Spar- 
rowshot, looking  at  our  poor  relation  as  if 
he  were  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  "you  ought 
to  warn  a  fellow,  Jam,  yon  know." 

Jam  laughed  gravely  at  this,  as  if  the 
idea  of  Sparrowshot  being  bitten  by  his 
young  protege  was  the  most  exquisite  of 
practical  jokes. 

"  Ah !  ah !"  he  said,  like  one  of  those 
Dutch  goblins  whom  Rip  Van  Winkle 
revelled  with  on  the  Gatskill  Moun- 
tains, "  yon  should  see  one  of  my  vellows 
handle  a  basketful  of  cobras;  why  you 
ain't  avraid  of  a  rang-etang  ?  he'll  be  as 
tame  as  a  child  in  a  veek." 

"  Isn't  it  true,  Jam,  that  you  once  had 
fonr-and-twenfy  lions  at  the  same  time  ?" 
said  Sparrowshot,  examining  a  seedy-look- 
ing, disreputable  vultnre  who  bhnkcd  at 
him  from  inside  a  very  dirty  cage. 

"  Vy,  who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  Who  told  me  ?  why  Harry." 

"  Very  veil  then,  Harry  ought  to  know. 
I  can't  keep  all  these  things  in  my  head. 
I  know  very  well  that  there  have  been 
times  when  I  should  have  been  glad  of 
fifty." 

Harry,  a  short,  swarthy,  nautical,  I  may 
say  piratical  sort  of  person  in  a  red  shirt, 
here  came  up  and  asked  the  great  magician 
whether    he  should    take  the  gentlemen 
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down  into   the  cellars  to  see  the  lot  of 
young  alligators  *'  wot"  had  just  arrived. 

The  magician  expressing  a  certain  gloomy 
approval  as  he  scratched  a  black  cockatoo's 
head,  we  descended  some  dark  stairs  to  a 
sort  of  smuggler's  cellar,  where,  after  clam- 
bering over  an  alpine  region  of  packing- 
cases,  we  reached  a  clear  space  by  the 
window,  where  in  long  barred  boxes  the 
alligators  were  placed.  The  boxes  seemed 
full  of  some  bossy  india-rubber  substance, 
but  on  Harry  stirring  them  up,  the  masses 
began  to  undulate  and  snort  with  repressed 
rage  and  vexation. 

"  Why  they  can't  feed  shut  up  like  that," 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  they  won't  eat,"  said  Harry,  "  nor 
will  the  snakes,  not  one  in  a  dozen;  but 
if  they  keep  alive  three  months  that  pays 
their  expenses  for  showing,  and  then  they 
can  be  stuffed." 

'^  Poor  beggars,"  said  Sparrowshot. 

"  Precious  wishious  that's  what  they  is," 
said  Harry,  "  and  they've  got  teeth  enough 
to  stock  a  dentist,  and  yet  you  can't  get 
'em  to  eat  no  how.  It's  their  temper,  I 
s'pose." 

"  Enough  to  put  out  any  one's  temper 
being  boxed  up  like  that,"  thought  I. 

Harry  now  proposing  to  show  us  the 
"guvnor's"  museum,  we  reclimbed  the 
stairs  and  ascended  to  the  rooms  above 
the  shop.  They  were  old  rooms,  with  all 
the  dusty  furniture  of  the  last  occupant 
still  there — dusty  sofisis,  grimy  mirrors,  and 
dingy  carpets,  like  a  .Dirfy  Dick's  of  twenty 
years  ago.  At  first  the  place  seemed  to 
me  like  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  then  like  the 
bivouac  of  a  tribe  of  South  Sea  Islanders, 
for  the  walls  were  hung  with  war-clubs, 
waddies,  and  spears,  and  weapons  fero- 
ciously edged  with  shark's  teeth,  and 
sheaves  of  poisoned  arrows.  Then  again 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
curiosity  -  shop,  the  proprietor  of  which 
having  been  lost  at  sea,  the  motley  trea- 
sure had  never  since  been  touched,  for  the 
dust,  gross  and  palpable  as  pepper,  lay 
thick  in  the  china  cups,  and  on  the  lac- 
quered shields  and  Indian  models ;  and  as 
Harry  prefaced  every  remark  with  "  when 
I  was  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,"  or  "last 
time  as  I  was  in  Sumatra,"  the  general 
result  was  that  of  going  round  the  world 
in  a  heavy  sea  on  board  a  Noah's  Ark  laden 
with  curiosities  to  purchase  wild  beasts. 

"  I've  just  come  from  Bombay,"  said 
Harry,  in  reply  to  Sparrowshot's  inquiry 
as  to  what  he  had  been  up  to  lately; 
"  and  am  off  next  Tuesday  to  Gape  of  Good 


Hope  to  pick  up  one  or  two  things  for  the 
guvnor,"  and  here  he  struck  a  gong  gpite- 

folly. 

We  had  now  got  into  a  sort  of  gallery 
hung  with  South  Sea  weapons. 

"  Take  care  of  them  arrows,"  he  said; 
"  they're  every  one  pisened ;  you  see  that 
red  mark  on  the  club,  that's  human  blood 
— bought  that  yesterday.  The  sailors 
bring  everything  here.  You  see  this  clab" 
(pointing  to  a  huge  semicircular  flat 
hatchet  of  wood),  "  they  takes  off  heads 
with  that." 

Certainly,  if  bludgeons  are  any  indica- 
tion of  ferocity,  I  should  not  select  the  Fiji 
Islands  to  go  to  as  a  missionary,  for  such 
skull-cracking  monsters  of  clubs  I  never 
saw  as  came  m)m  that  happy  land.  Four- 
teen shillelahs  would  not  make  up  that 
enormous  stop-thief  that  had  the  blood 
stains.  Models  of  Chinese  junks,  KaSr 
cloeks.  New  Zealand  mats,  Japanese  i4 
ing-rods,  daggers,  and  swords,  and  gni' 
of  all  sizes  and  bores,  hung  beside  ^ 
trophies  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  rm 
for  Jam's  queer  customers — the  naturalislN 
showmen,  museum  collectors,  and  odd 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

At  spare  moments  Harry  drew  a  swori 
or  struck  a  gong,  just  to  keep  his  hand  in 
as  the  governor's  showman. 

"  I  knew  a  fellow  once,"  said  Sparrow- 
shot,  apropos  of  nothing,  "  who  drove  four 
deer  in  a  pony  carri^^,  and  he  got  on  very 
well  till  one  day  he  fell  in  with  the  Dake 
of  Beaufort's  hounds,  and  that  time  tbej 
may  certainly  be  said  to  have  had  a  run. 
Indeed,  if  he  hadn't  bolted  into  a  stable- 
yard  just  in  time,  and  shut  the  door,  I  don't 
think  there  would  have  been  much  of  him 
or  his  prancers  left." 

Harry,  who  was  just  beginning  some- 
thing about  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  said 
that  was  a  rum  start  as  ever  he'd  heard, 
an  approval  which  much  pleased  Sparrow- 
shot. 

We  now  proposed  to  go  and  see  the 
animals  which  Jam  keeps  in  various  sta- 
bles and  yards  in  adjoining  streets.  ^^ 
might,  perhaps,  pick  up  a  lion  cheap,  or 
find  a  bargain  in  a  knot  of  boa  constrictors. 
We  found  Jam  still  in  the  back  parlour, 
nursing  that  prematurely  old  young  ma^ 
the  "  rang-etang,"  who  seemed  to  regarf 
his  master  with  anything  but  filial  regard. 

"  You  come  again  ven  our  next  sheep 
comes  in,"  was  the  magician's  parting  vale- 
diction, "and  then  we  shall  have  some- 
thing  to  show,  for  we  expect  half  a  doxen 
of  about  the  finest  tigers  in  all  Bengal* 
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"  Did  yon  ever  hear  the  story  of  old 
Monson  chloroforming  the  tiger,  and 
taking  ont  his  eye-teeth  ?"  inqnired  Spar- 
rowshot  of  me.  "Yon  haven't?  well, 
then,  jast  yon  remind  me  at  dinner-time. 
We'll  have  a  fish  dinner  at  Billingsgate 
afler  this,  and  some  cold  pnnch.     Are  yon 


game 


I  replied  that  I  qnite  thonght  I  was,  and 
that  I  was  prepared  then  to  endnre  any 
number  of  tiger  stories-;  and  might  even, 
if  pressed,  swallow  a  snake  or  two,  pro- 
vided they  were  fresh. 

*'  Oh,  there's  no  gammon  abont  Monson. 
Any  one  in  Bombay " 

"  Bengal,  yon  mean." 

"  Well,  Bengal ;  what  the  doose  does  it 
matter  ?  Tigers  ain't  confined  to  Bengal. 
Monson  was  ont  with  two  famons  she- 
hrries,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  rock 
temple  near  Avadarah  waiting  for  tiffin. 
I  had  two  nncles  in  Madras " 

"Bengal." 

"  Well,  'what  the  —  two  nncles  in 
the " 

Here  Harry  threw  open  the  yard  door. 

"  Our  stock's  wery  low  jnst  now,  gents. 
I  mnst  apologise  to  yer  for  onr  last  lion 
being  sold  two  days  ago ;  but  we've  one 
or  two  choice  things."  Here  he  pointed  to 
some  rickety  dens  with  rather  insecure 
bars  that  stood  ronnd  the  yard,  which, 
by  the  way,  a  sensitive  nose  would  have 
found  "rather  high."  "Here's  a  black 
panther — ^rather  scarce.  Savage?  I  be- 
lieve yon;  eat  yon  without  salt  if  he 
could  get  at  yon." 

"Any  bears?" 

"  Not  a  mortal  one.  Hyenas,  leopards, 
vultures,  Barbary  rats,  wolves,  but  ne'er  a 
bear ;  not  much  asked  for  just  now." 

"  By  Jove !  what  a  brute,"  observed 
Sparrowshot,  as  ho  poked  the  black  pan- 
ther with  his  umbrella,  and  it  retreated 
sullenly,  hissing  spiteftdly,  with  closed 
teeth,  like  a  mad  cat,  its  eye-balls  reddening 
slightly  as  the  blood  mounted  to  his  head. 

Above  it  were  two  leopards,  agile  and 
cmel ;  beautifully  marked,  and  every  mo- 
tion instinct  with  a  certain  diabolical 
grace.  Swift  on  an  Indian  pitcher-carrier 
I  think  I  Can  see  them  dart,  and  my  ima- 
gination can  almost  call  np  the  screams 
through  the  jungle  which  mark  where  they 
drag  the  body,  and  the  spotted  cubs  gambol 
and  rejoice  to  see  the  mangled  and  bleeding 
prey! 

**  I'd  buy  that  lot,  Harry,"  said  Spar- 
rowshot, who  assumed  the  air  of  a  pur- 
chaser of  vast  wealth,  "  if  I  knew  where  to 


keep  'em,  but  they  wouldn't  do  in  Gray's 
Inn,  eh  ?"    This  to  me. 

I  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  scarcely 
would,  unless  he  occasionally  fed  them  witi^ 
an  old  Q.G. 

"  No  ostriches,  I  suppose,  Harry ;  no 
cameleopards  ?" 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  one." 

"  I  was  afraid  not,"  said  Sparrowshot, 
in  a  mortified  way,  as  much  as  to  say,  if 
there  had  been,  then  I'd  have  been  the  ;man 
for  you.  He  had  been  rather  distant  with 
me  ever  since  the  chloroformed  tiger  story 
in  the  uncertain  presidency.  The  beauty  of 
some  mous&-deer  from  Ceylon,  however, 
made  him  relax  a  little. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  dainty  little 
beggars?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  back  to 
insult  the  black  panther  for  the  last  time. 

They  certainly  were  beauties,  the  deer 
minimised  by  climate  till  he  did  not  stand 
higher  than  a  toy  terrier — deer  that  a  rat 
would  slay  in  open  battle.  I  began  to  fall 
into  a  reverie,  as  we  moved  on  to  the 
coarse,  low-bred,  skulking,  blackguardly- 
looking  hyena,  on  the  mighty  power  wielded 
by  Jam.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  savage 
and  unsavage,  people  to  secure  his  guineas 
were  hunting  and  trapping,  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  London  papers  said 
the  other  day  in  the  most  simple  language, 
"  Erom  where  the  floating  icebergs,  like 
diamond  mountains,  drift  before  the  fierce 
northers,  to  where  the  Bushmen  war- 
riors dance  like  armies  of  pigmies  ronnd 
the  gigantic  elephant,  Jam's  emissaries  are 
at  work,  with  assegai  and  krease,  with  the 
keen  Damascus  blade,  and  the  fatal  blow- 
pipe," Ac. 

'^  Sparrowshot,"  said  I,  grasping  his 
arm,  as  I  qnoted  Keats,  "  *  Are  yon  pre- 
pared to  go  all  naked  to  the  ravening 
shark  ?'  " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  old  boy,"  was  the  not 
xmnatural  reply  with  which  my  enthusiasm 
was  rewarded. 

"  Very  well,  then,  push  on.  Here's  some 
white  peacocks  fit  to  draw  the  car  of  Juno 
— of  Juno  ?  nay,  of  Venus." 

"  By  George !  look  at  these  spoonbills," 
cried  Sparrowshot,  from  a  rival  cage. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  such  queer  beggars  in 
your  life  ?  There's  a  bill  for  picEng  up 
peas.  I  used  to  think  fish  the  queerest 
beggars  ever  made;  but,  'pon  my  word, 
when  you  look  at  the  toucan's  nose  and 

the By-the-bye,  what  time  is  it  by 

your  ticker  ?" 

"  Only  fancy  those  white  peacocks," 
said  I,  reverting  to  the  cage  of  those  beau- 
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tiful  birds,  looking  like  brides  in  a  state  of 
metamorphosis,  "  with  emerald  eyes  in  their 
tails,  and  golden  crests." 

''  Ah !  you  always  want  to  embroider 
nature,"  said  Sparrowshot,  sarcastically; 
"  and  if  yon  had  yonr  emerald  tails,  then 
you'd  want  opal  eyes.  There  is  no  satis- 
fying  yon." 

"  Last  year,"  broke  in  Harry,  who  did 
not  choose  to  remain  in  the  background, 
and  who  evidently  thought  my  peacock 
suggestion  an  absurdity,  "when  we  was 
going  through  the  Straits  of  Madagascar 
with  some  three  dozen  monkeys  for  the 
guvnor " 

'*  Have  you  got  any  kangaroos  to  show 
us,  Hariy?"  said  Sparrowshot. 

"  Well,  we're  just  out  of  kangaroos 
now,"  said  Harry,  apologetically,  "  but  we 
expect  some  in  at  the  docks  every  day. 
They  go  so  very  fiist,  kangaroos  does," 

In  nearly  every  shed  in  the  yard,  unte- 
nanted by  wild  beasts,  into  which  I  peeped, 
I  saw  rats  peering  about  for  provender,  and 
darting  back  through  small  comer  holes 
almost  before  I  could  well  see  them. 

"  Ah !"  says  Harry,  "  there's  an  un- 
common lot  of  rats  here ;  they  come  after 
the  animals'  wittals  ;  but  they  make  a  mis- 
take sometimes  with  the  vultures,  and  have 
to  pay  entrance  fees  pretty  heavily." 

Stopping  to  look  at  a  large  falcon,  the 
very  acme  of  cruelty  and  grace,  we  passed 
out  of  the  yard  into  a  large  stable  sur- 
rounded by  cages  and  barred  boxes. 

"  This  hanimal,"  said  Harry,  pointing 
to  an  old'  forlorn-looking  monkey,  with 
one  side  paralysed,  "  this  hanimal's  mind's 
gone  ;  he  don't  observe  anything.  It's  not 
worth  much,  but  the  guvnor  doesn't  like 
to  kill  him,  as  he's  been  with  us  a  long 
time,  and  we've  got  accustomed  to  him 
like." 

The  monkey  had  exactly  the  expression 
I  have  seen  in  human  beings  under  the 
same  double  affliction.  Ho  looked  at  us 
with  a  vacant,  stunned,  suffering  expres- 
sion, as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  blow  and 
was  expecting  another.  Our  poor  relation, 
indeed,  presented  a  woe-begone  helpless- 
ness that  even  the  hardest  heart  must  have 
pitied. 

"  There's  an  argument  for  Darwin," 
said  Sparrowshot,  w^ho  had  shot  off  at  a 
tangent  to  see  a  wild  cat  in  a  distant 
cage,  and  now  returned ;  "  you  see  he  had 
a  mind  once,  or  else  it  could  not  have 
gone.  Why,  any  fool  can  see  he's  got  a 
tile  off — poor  beggar." 

"  A  blackfellow  in  Bonny  River  told  me," 


said  Harry,  "  that  the  devil  made  monteys  ', 
as  a  caricature  of  man,  and  that  after  tbat  ' 
he  made  the  nigger ;  Imt  the  nigger  tnmed  < 
out  so  ugly  that  the  old  gentleman  struck 
him  in  the  face,  and  that  flattened  his  ncse, 
turned  his  face  black,  and  curled  his  hair." 

"  Well  done,  Harry,  that's  not  bad  for 
Harry ;  but  he's  evidently  not  read  Darwin, 
or  he'd  have  more  respect  for  his  great- 
great-grandfather," 

"  Here's  a  mongoose,"  said  Harry,  rous- 
ing an  animal  out  of  the  back  of  a  long 
dark  box  ;  "  one  of  the  prettiest  things  to 
make  a  pet  of.  Kills  snakes  before  yon 
can  say  Jack  Robinson,  and  never  gels 
bitten  to  speak  of.  There's  a  law  againsr 
taking  them  out  of  the  country,  so  we  has 
to  smuggle  them,  or  we  should  pretty 
soon  get  pepper,  as  my  mate  here  iKill  tell 
you. 

The  mate,  a  rough-looking  fellow,  who 
was  cleaning  out  a  cage,  grunted  assent. 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Oh,  yon  go  on  viii 
your  patter.  I  shan't  get  any  fees  ot'< 
the  gentry  coves.  I  haven't  got  the  f 
of  the  gab,  I  haven't,  and  I  don*t  war 
to  have.  Patter  away ;  the  more  lies  yci 
tell,  the  more  they'll  Uke  you.  I've  got  a 
job  hei'e,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  Patter 
away !" 

EDarry  now  proposed  an  ascent  into  a 
loft,  whdre'he  had  some  yonng  boa  con- 
strictors to  show  us,  and  up  we  went. 

"  We  had  a  fire  near  hero,"  bo  said, 
"a  month  or  two  ago,  and  you  should 
have  seen  the  animals.  We  happened  to 
have  twenty  lions  or  so  im  stock,  and  an 
elephant,  and  two  or  three  tigers.  We've 
been  nearly  cleared  out  since  that.  I  nevf^r 
did  hear  such  a  noise  in  my  bom  days;  it 
would  have  frightened  you  gents  who  isn't 
used  to  it ;  monkeys  screaming,  lions  roar-  , 
ing,  tigers  trying  to  break  loose,  paroqnct.^ 
(we'd  got  a  room  fall  of  them)  squalling  , 
I  tell  you  I  wasn't  sorry  when  things  got 
a  bit  quieter,  for  I  thought  at  one  time  tkv 
were  all  going  stark  staring  mad  together. 
It  reminded  me  of  a  mutiny  of  coolies  I 
once  saw  in  coming  back  from  Valparaiso. 
Our  cages  are  rather  old,  too,  some  c- 
them,  and  if  they  had  given  way — well,  I 
shouldn't  be  here  now,  gents,  a  talking  w 
jou."  ^^     ., 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,'  san^ 
Sparrowshot. 

*'  Yours  is  rather  a  risky  occupation, 
said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  wiping  his  forf- 
head  with  a  red  strip  of  handkerchief  "hici^ 
he  took  out  of  his  cap ;  "  but  yon  see  h^^^* 
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is  second  nature,  and  like  people  who  takes 
care  of  loonatics,  and  knackers,  and  others 
of  that  sort,  I  never  thinks  much  about  the 
danger.  We  knows  what  to  do  and  how 
to  handle  'em,  and  they  don't  get  much 
chance  of  hnrfcing  us,  or  they  pretty  soon 
would,  you  may  take  your  oath,  for  there's 
no  coaxing  some  of  them,  they've  that 
devil's  own  temper  in  them,  and  I  suppose 
the  keeping  them  shut  up  doesn't  improve 
that.  Aa  for  some  of  'em,  I'd  sleep  in  their 
dens  for  all  the  fear  I  have.     Jim." 

Hero  he  shouted  down  stairs. 

"  Gome  up,  Jim,  and  give  us  a  hand  with 
these  'ere  snakes,  to  show  the  gentlemen." 

Jim  shambled  up,  grumbling  under  his 
breath,  and  dragging  out  a  huge  chest, 
opened  it,  dived  his  hand  among  the 
blankets,  and  drew  out  two  great  spotted 
cables  of  snakes,  holding  their  heads  just 
below  the  air-gills,  as  gamekeepers  hold 
ferrets,  as  I  perhaps  xmjustly  thought  to 
convey  an  impression  of  the  danger  of 
their  bite.  It  was  Hercules  grown  up  and 
struggling  with  the  Hydra,  but  Jim  had 
no  sense  of  posing,  and  was  evidently  only 
meditating  whether  he  should  get  anything 
for  beer. 

**  You  see,"  said  Harry,  "there's  a  steady 
demand  for  these  'ere  snakes  in  the  travel- 
ling shows.  They  must  have  'em,  what- 
ever the  price  is,  because  country  people 
who've  never  seen  anything  larger  than  a 
blind- worm,  or  a  stray  hadder  or  so,  open 
their  eyes  at  big  fellows  like  these,  and  go 
home  and  tell  everybody  to  go  and  see 
'em.  They'd  put .  a  nice  grip  on  a  fellow, 
even  these  young  uns  would,  if  they  bad 
a  chance." 

As  ho  said  this,  Harry  fiiung  the  great 
slimy  black  and  yellow  coils  back  into  the 
box,  and  slammed  down  the  chest  as  if  it 
had  been  Pandora's  casket,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods  were  escaping. 

I  had  long  felt  a  nightmare  kind  of 
diabolical  wish  stealing  over  me  tx)  over- 
power and  bind  Harry  and  Jim,  and  then 
to  let  out  all  their  prisoners,  to  the  terror  of 
Wapping  and  the  dismay  of  Eotherhithe. 
Boa  constrictors,  vultures,  wild  cats,  my 
poor  friend  the  insane  monkey,  black 
panthers,  white  peacocks,  spoonbills,  leo- 
pards, badgers,  mongooze,  and  all.  I 
should  like  to  have  emptied  Noah's  Ark 
and  given  them  all  liberty  in  one  general 
grotesque  emancipation.  What  right  had 
Dan'll  to  set  half  the  world  to  work  catch- 
ing the  other ;  what  right  to  sweep  sea  and 
rock,  and  sand  and  forest,  to  fill  caravans 
>Tith  misery ;  was   the  lion,  regal  in  his 


strength  and  freedom,  intended  to  be 
shown  at  a  penny  a  head,  or  the  bear  to 
be  deprived  of  his  hermitage  in  the  snow  ? 
Certainly  not.  Behold,  then,  in  me  your 
liberator,  and  when  you  are  free  respect 
your  emancipator.  Be  gentle,  be  merciful, 
respect  property — Vive  la  Bicpublique  Uni- 
verselle — ^make  good  use  of  your  liberty. 
Attack  only  the  emissaries  of  Jam,  wage 
war  on  Dan'U  and  Dan'U's  men,  even 
though  just  returned  from  the  Straits  of 
Madagascar ! 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stand  there, 
staring  at  that  fool  of  a  spoonbill  ?"  said 
Sparrowshot,  rudely  breaking  up  my  day- 
dream of  freedom  and  univeinsal  republics. 
"  It's  time  we  were  off.  Harry  has  got  to 
go  to  the  docks  about  a  rhinoceros  and 
some  more  alligators,  and  we  mustn't  keep 
him." 

Harry  here  remarked  that  many  swells 
bought  beavers,  buffaloes,  and  what  not,  but 
that  it  was  only  the  regular  "  Onncr"  who 
bought  a  rhinoceros. 

We  "  backsheeshed"  the  men,  left  Harry 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin  with  a  cargo  of 
Gassowaries  who  wouldn't  take  kindly  to 
their  food,  and  started  for  a  walk  to  Stepney 
to  get  an  appetite  for  our  fish  dinner. 

As  we  stopped  at  Dan'U's  -window  to 
take  a  last  fond  look  at  the  black  cockatoo, 
Sparrowshot,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
exclaimed : 

"  What  queer  beggars  there  are  in  the 
world !"  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on 
he  said  :  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do, 
old  man :  I'll  get  an  aquarium  and  keep 
whitebait,  to  see  what  they  come  to. 
It'd  be  jolly  to  have  one  now  and  then  for 
luncheon,  too,  while  the  investigation  was 
pending,  eb  ?  And  by  Jove,  if  I  ever  come 
into  the  money  of  that  uncle  of  mine  at 
St.  Mary  Axe,  and  get  his  place  down  at 
Bootleham,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  won't  buy 
two  cameleopards.  I  can't  fancy  any- 
thing jollier  than  driving  cameleopards 
tandem,  can  you  ?" 

NO    ALTERNATIVE. 

BY  THB  AUTUOa  OP  "DBNIS  DONNB,*'  &C. 

« 

CHAPTER  VIII.    "  HAVE  YOU  A  BROTHER,  MR. 

FERRIER  ?" 

**  You  would  give  me  up  very  easily, 
mother,"  was  Harty's  only  rejoinder  to  her 
mother's  last  speech.  And  at  this  calmness 
when  she  had  anticipated  meeting  with  a 
burst  of  overwhelming  emotion,  Mrs.  De- 
venish  broke  down,  cast  her  arms  round 
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Harty's  neck,  and  with  many  sobs  cried 
ont  that  it  was  a  cruel  fate  which  compelled 
her  to  choose  between  her  husband,  her 
^*poor  injured,  persecuted  Edward,"  and 
her  child. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  lose  me,  mamma — 
no,  Mabel,  don't  shake  your  head  and  look 
as  if  you  knew  better — ^you  wouldn't  lose 
me;  Claude  would  welcome  yon  always 
gladly,  and  I  might  come  to  yon;  you 
would  have  me  still,  and  I"  (the  girl's 
voice  broke  here)  "  should  have  Claude." 

''  We  shall  never  meet  again,  Harty,  from 
the  day  you  leave  this  house  as  Claude 
Powers's  wife,  until  we  meet — in — ^heaven," 
Mrs.  Devenish  gasped  out,  and  Harty  an- 
swered sorrowfully : 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Devenish  would  never 
let  yon  come  to  me,  or  me  to  you,  mother ; 
wellf^hen,  I  shall  never  leave  this  house 
as  Claude's  wife ;  but,  mother,  you're  a  free 
woman ;  you  could  say,  '  I  will.'  " 

Mrs.  Devenish  bemoaned  herself  for  a 
minute  or  two,  looking  nervously  at  the 
door  the  while.  Then  she  blushed  for  the 
cowardice  and  the  cruelty  of  it  all  and  said : 

"  Harty,  he  has  suffered  too  much  for  his 
wife  to  turn  against  him,  or  to  hear  others 
blame  him  for  the  cruel  accidents  of  his 
life,  which  have  robbed  it  of  all  hope,  and 
made  him  what  he  is ;  but,  Harty,  in  my 
first  burst  of  anger  at  Claude's  cruel  injus- 
tice, I  did  not  give  myself  time  to  think. 
Edward's  heart  is  so  good,  his  love  for  us 
all  so  true,  that  perhaps  when  I  have  told 
him  all,  he  will  sacrifice  his  own  feelings, 
and  mskke  all  smooth  for  ns ;  but  when  he 
has  done  it,  dear,  you  must  never  forget 
that  it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  bitter  humi- 
liation to  himself." 

She  looked  wistfully  at  Harty,  hoping 
that  she  would  become  emotionally  for- 
getftilofall  the  "  unintentional "  suffering 
Mr.  Devenish  had  caused  her.  But  with 
all  her  f&ults  Harty  was  not  a  hypocrite. 
All  she  could  bring  herself  to  say  was  : 

'*  If  Mr.  Devenish  does  make  any  sacri- 
fice of  feehng  for  my  happiness,  I  shall 
certainly  never  forget  it,  mother."  Which 
was  a  way  of  recognising  the  faint  possi- 
bility that  struck  MjAbel  as  being  especially 
hard  and  cold. 

"  I  had  better  go  to  him  now,  and  tell 
him  all,"  Mrs.  Devenish  said,  tremulously. 
In  veiy  truth  sie  did  shrink  from  facing 
her  prized  martyr  with  something  that  was 
very  near  akin  to  fear.  Then  she  went  on 
her  bitter  mission,  promising  to  let  Harty 
know  the  result  of  it  after  the  girl  had  gone 
to  her  own  room. 


"  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  once,  Mab,"  Harty 
said  as  her  mother  left  them.  "  I'm  not 
fit  to  talk  until  I  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Devenish  is  going  to  be  moderately  humane 
for  once  in  his  life ;  he  might  let  onr  mi- 
serable mother  have  this  one  gleam  of  hap- 
piness in  her  darkened  life ;  he  might  let 
her  make  one  of  her  children  thoroughly 
happy." 

As  Mabel  was  not  ready  with  an  answer, 
Harty  did  not  wait  to  hear  it,  but  went 
away  at  once  to  her  room,  where  she  sat 
going  through  every  phase  of  the  sbaq)est 
suspense,  until  she  was  joined  by  her 
mother.  Then — ^the  first  look  at  Mrs. 
Devenish's  face  was  enough.  Mr.  Deyenish 
had  not  sacrificed  his  feehngs,  and  so  esta- 
blished an  eternal  claim  on  her  grati- 
tude. 

"  Poor  mother !"  Harty  said,  as  her 
mother  advanced  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
looking  miserably  unsuccessful.  "You  hare 
not  been  able  to  do  all  you  wished  to  ^ 
for  me  ?  I  see  that ;  tell  me  about  it ;  a&  , 
you  ?" 

"  Harty,  my  darling,  I'll  give  you  up ;  FIl 
not  quench  the  light  of  your  life ;  you  sbll 
marry  the  man  you  love— the  man  who  has 
so  faithfully  loved  you  for  so  long ;  but  we 
must  give  each  other  up,  dear,  for  tronhle 
has  strengthened  poor  Edward's  preju- 
dices." 

"Will  he  part  us,  mother,  if  I  many 
Claude  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Devenish  answered,  hesi- 
tatingly ;  "he  has  been  so  wronged,  so  tried, 
you  know,  this  last  crowning  insult  has 
been  too  much  for  him ;  he  claims  the  daty 
that  I  owe»  him  as  his  wife,  and  declares 
that  I  shall  never  see  my  own  child  after 
she  is  Claude  Powers's  wife ;  we  can't 
wonder  at  his  turning,  Harty,"  she  went 
on,  anxiously,  "he  has  been  so  trodden 
down." 

"  I  wpnder  if  I  shall  ever  get  to  feel 
like  that  for  Claude,"  Harty  thought ;  "  I 
wonder  if  my  love  will  ever  make  me 
abject." 

"  Well,  mother,"  she  said  aloud;  "it's 
no  use  saying  any  more  about  it  now; 
we  won't  be  parted,  will  we,  mother  ?  If 
Claude  will  only  believe  as  I  do,  that 
time  will  make  it  all  right,  I  can  be  veiy 
happy." 

Then  Mrs.  Devenish  did  exactly  as  Hartj 
had  prophesied  she  would  do,  prayed  and 
pleaded  that  her  daughter  would  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart,  and  insure 
her  highest  happiness  at  the  cost  of  reh°" 
quishing  all  intercourse  with  her  mother. 
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"  I  would  bear  it,  Harty,  without  a  com- 
plaint ;  we  would  get  away  from  here,  and 
no  one  would  know  that  we  were  entirely 
separated,"  the  poor  woman  nrged,  "  and 
I  should  hear  of  you  through  Mabel." 

Bnt  Harty  only  shook  her  head,  and 
brushed  away  an  indignant  tear  or  two, 
and  said : 

"  No,  no ;  we  must  wait ;  some  change 
will  come,  I'm  certain  of  that ;  I  must  wait 
for  it." 

Claude  heard  of  the  fiat  that  had  g^one 
forth,  and  of  Harty's  determination  to 
abide  by  it,  with  a  good  deal  of  heart-sink- 
ing, the  next  day.  The  intervening  honrs 
bad  not  been  too  pleasant  to  him.  For 
^  in  addition  to  the  natural  soul-wearing 
suspense  which  he  was  called  upon  to  sns- 
taio,  there  was  the  irritating  knowledge 
that  a  feeling  which,  had  never  existed 
before,  had  suddenly  sprung  up  between 
Jack  Ferrier  and  himself;  when  th^  met 
at  dinner  after  that  parting  by  the  Leeth, 
each  found  himself  avoiding  all  mention  of 
the  girls  who  had  been  their  companions, 
and  each  found  himself  speculating  as  to 
the  reason  why  the  other  did  so. 

Claude,  with  that  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  his  which  had  led  him  into  error  more 
than  once  in  his  life,  thought  that,  per- 
haps. Jack  Ferrier,  his  friend,  was  pitying 
bim  for  his  evident  attachment  to  a  girl 
vbo  had,  perhaps,  been  guilty  of  carrying 
on  a  double  g^ame.  While  Jack  Ferrier, 
about  whom  &ere  was  nothing  morbid, 
nothing  akin  to  sensitiveness,  nor  suspi- 
ciousness, was  thinking,  "  There's  a  screw 
loose  somewhere,  and  it's  that  girl  who 
has  done  it.  I  think  I  had  better  get 
myself  out  of  this,  for  no  woman  shall  ever 
come  between  Claude  and  me." 

So  about  the  same  time  that  night,  as 
Harty  and  her  mother  were  having  it  out 
60  uusatis&ctorily,  Jack  Ferrier  sounded 
the  first  note  of  separation. 

Claude  had  written  and  despatched  his 
terms  to  Mrs.  Devenish,  as  has  been  seen, 
&nd  in  order  to  while  away  the  time  that 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  he  could 
possibly  get  an  answer,  he  proposed  bil- 
liards. It  was  an  unwary  move,  for  it 
took  them  away  from  the  restraining  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Powers.  And  neither  man 
was  quite  in  the  mood  this  night  to  speak 
with  perfect  openness  or  moderate  dis- 
cretion. 

"  I'll  give  you  ten  in  a  hundred,  and 
beat  you,"  Jack  Ferrier  began,  and  Claude 
girded  against  the  proffered  favour,  though 


each  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  similar 
ones  to  the  other  constantly. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  a  point ; 
I've  no  doubt  you  would  beat  me  in  most 
things,  but  at  billiards  we  are  just  about 
equal,  I  think." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words  them- 
selves, but  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was 
chilling  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  The  chill  smote  Jack  Ferrier's 
fiu;e  like  a  sharp  blast,  and  made  his  fia.ce 
flush. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  isn't  a  single 
thing  I  could  beat  you  in  if  I  tried,  ex- 
cepting billiards  and  dancing,"  he  added^ 
with  a  laugh.  Then,  in  his  confusion,  he 
made  the  most  unhappy  remark  he  could 
have  made  at  that  juncture.  "  That  little 
girl — ^that  Miss  Carlisle — dances  like  a 
slipper ;  I'm  sorry  I  shan't  have  another 
round  or  two  witii  her ;  I  find  I  must  go 
and  see  my  people  soon." 

"  What^s  all  this  about  ?"  Claude  asked 
quickly,  pausing  before  his  stroke,  and 
looking  suspiciously  at  Jack  Ferrier,  who 
kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  cigar  which  he  was  trying  to  pufiT 
alight,  and  abstained  from  noticing  Claude's 
"  What's  all  this  about  ?"  /*  I  never  knew 
that  you  had  any  people  belonging  to  you 
that  you  cared  to  see,  now  poor  Frank  is 
gone;  and  now  you  develop  them  in  & 
moment^  and  contemplate  smashing  up  our 
plans." 

"Oh !  I  think  it's  the  right  kind  of  thing- 
to  do  after  being  out  of  the  country  for  so 
long,  to  look  up  one's  people ;  they're  not 
very  near,  and  they're  not  very  dear,  to  tell 
the  truth — ^a  set  of  aunts  and  cousins "^ 

"  You  never  thought  of  one  of  them  to- 
day," Claude  interrupted.  "  Out  with  it> 
dear  old  boy ;  tell  me  what  has  put  them 
into  your  head,  and  made  you  feel  their 
claims  so  strongly  suddenly  ?" 

"  Conscience  has  touched  up  my  family 
feeling,  I  suppose,"  Jack  Ferrier  answered^ 
lauglmig  a  little  awkwardly.  "  You  had 
really  better  let  me  go  without  saying  a 
word  more  about  it." 

Claude  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  where  his  face  could  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned under  the  shaded  lamp,  before 
he  spoke.     Then  he  said : 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  losing  your  head> 
and  going  down  before  Miss  Carlisle  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  about  it,"  Jack  answered^ 
bluntly.  "  I  don't  understand  her,  and  I 
don't  want  to  bother  myself  hj  puzzling 
about  her;  I  had  better  go." 
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"  You  will  understand  more  about  her 
in  a  very  short  time,*'  Claude  said,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  don't  go,  old  fellow ;  you'll 
be  all  right,  and  we'll  have  those  rides 
together  with  the  Miss  Carlisles  that  you 
planned  this  morning." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P"  Jack  asked, 
wonderingly. 

"  I  ean't  tell  you ;  you'll  find  out  very 
soon ;  only  stay ;  there's  nothing  for  you 
to  run  away  from ;  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  He  means  that  he  won't  interfere  with 
me,  if  she  is  too  much  for  me  in  sober 
earnest,"  Jack  thought.  "  I'll  risk  it 
anyway;  very  likely,  when  I  see  her  the 
next  time,  I  shall  not  like  her." 

**  I'll  stay  then,  Claude,  and  my  people 
must  wait  in  vain  for  a  sight  of  me  a 
little  longer,"  he  said  aloud.  So  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  remain,-  and  remain 
he  did,  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mrs.  Devenish's  answer  came  the  next 
morning.  She  gave  him  her  daughter  freely, 
if  her  daughter  liked  to  go  to  him,  she  said. 
And  then  she  told  him  of  what  would 
follow!  She  made  no  complaint  of  her 
husband  for  his  decision ;  she  acceded  to 
it  meekly,  but  the  hand  which  traced  the 
words,  "  I  shall  be  parted  from  my  child  for 
ever  in  this  world !"  had  shaken  pitiably 
with  the  pain  that  was  in  her  heart. 

Wii^  a  muttered  execration  against  the 
combination  of  vicious  cruelty  and  mad- 
dening weakness  that  was  between  Harty 
and  himself,  he  turned  from  the  perusal  of 
this  letter  to  one  from  Harty  herself.  It 
was  very  hrieL 

**  Dearest  Claude, — I  pity  myself  more 
than  I  do  you,  because  you  can  go  away  if 
you  like  and  shake  off  the  memory  of  me, 
while  I  must  stay  here,  and  nurse  i^e 
thought  of  you — and  all  you  might  have 
been  to  me.  I  oan't  make  my  mother's 
lot  harder ;  it  would  be  putting  a  knife  into 
Mr.  Devenish's  hands,  which  he  would  al- 
ways be  sticking  into  her  heart.  It's  all 
over.  But,  if  you  stay  here,  we  wiU  be 
friends,  won't  we  ? 

**  Yours  ever, 

"  Habtt." 

It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  him ;  for  in  hia 
heart  he  had  made  sure  of  her  now ;  he  had 
made  very  sure  that  love  would  have  made 
her  mother  strong  ei^^ugh  to  do  open 
battle  with  that  subtle  cruelty  of  Mr.  De- 
venish's which  had  constructed  this  inge- 
nious revenge. 

It  was  a  bad  blow  to  him,  for  he  really 


loved  Harty,  and  there  was  no  joy  to  him 
in  that  proposal  of  hers  that  he  shonld 
stay  on  at  the  Court,  that  they  sbonld 
meet,  and  be  friends.  It  was  such  a  poor 
tame  substitute  for  the  relations  he  had 
striven  to  establish  between  them.  Bnt 
at  length,  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in 
making  resolutions  to  go  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  he  determined  that  be 
would  stay,  that  he  would  see  Harty  as 
oflen  as  he  could,  and  that  he  would  tea^^li 
her  that  love  was  the  lord  of  all,  and  make 
her  rescind  her  resolve. 

It  was  a  bad  blow,  and  it  was  followed 
so  terribly  soon  by  another.  He  saw  when 
he  went  in  and  sat  down  to  luncheon  that 
there  was  someiiiing  abnormal  in  Mm 
Powers's  appearance.  She  had  evidently 
been  crying.  She  was  evidently  in  a 
passion;  for  she  was  trembling,  flushed, 
unable  to  eat  or  drink,  and  equally  unable 
to  conceal  these  marks  of  agitation  from 
the  two  young  men. 

At  last,  after  Claude  had  made  the  i^ 
mark,  '^There's  something  amiss  wi& 
you,  aunt,  you're  not  up  to  the  mark,  dear 
old  lady,"  she  responded  to  it  with  moch 
additional  flushing  and  trembling,  and  the 
words : 

'*  I  intended  waiting  to  tell  you  of  some- 
thing that  has  annoyed  me  greatly,  Claude, 
until  wo  were  alone,  but  I  suppose  I  may 
speak  before  Mr.  Ferrier:  the  people  in 
Dillsborough  are  taking  your  same  very 
much  in  vain  already ;  Mrs.  Greyling  came 
here  this  morning  and  congratulated  me, 
actually  congratulated  me,  on  your  engage- 
ment to  Harty  Carlisle,  and  affirmed  that 
she  had  it  on  the  young  lady's  authority 
that  you  were  going  to  marry  her." 

Claude  winced,  and  contemplated  pursu- 
ing an  evasive  course  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Then  all  his  manliness  asserted  itself  and 
he  determined  to  ''put  the  girl  in  a  good 
place  at  any  rate."  . 

"  Harty  Carlisle  has  altered  her  mind 
since  Mrs.  Greyling  badg^ed  her  on  the 
subject ;  I  have  had  a  letter  of  definite  re- 
fusal from  her  this  morning,  if  that  is  any 
satis&ction  to  any  one.  For  all  that,  I  like 
her,  and  mean  to  continue  Mendly  with 
her  if  she'll  have  my  friendship,  and  lH 
cut  any  woman,  and  break  any  fellow's 
head,  who  speaks  about  it  again,  if  I 
hear  it." 

Mrs.  Powers  heaved  a  long  irrepressible 
sigh  of  relief,  and  a  dead  silence  set  in. 

"  He's  telling  me  plainly  that  as  he's  tried 
his  luck  and  &iled,  I'm  free  to  try  mine," 
Jack  Ferrier  thought,  as  he  sat  with  his 
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eyes  bent  on  the  table-cloth,  on  which  h6 
was  making  a  plan  in  cnimbs  of  the  bank 
of  the  Leeth,  and  the  meadow  lands  ad- 
joining. And  then,  as  the  silence  lasted,  he 
fell  to  wondering  if  it  was  because  she 
liked  him  a  little,  that  Harty  Carlisle  had 
refused  Powers  of  the  Court,  the  best  match 
among  the  commoners  of  the  county. 

"We'll  all  agree  never  tofsaya  word 
more  about  this  subject,  till  I  give  the 
signal  to  start  it  again,"  Claude  said, 
after  a  long  time,  and  he  said  it  in  a  sort 
of  imperatively  pleading  way,  that  com- 
pelled them  to  assent  to  it  at  once.  So 
their  lips  being  sealed  on  the  subject,  all 
possibility  of  clearing  away  the  mists  of 
misapprehension  was  abolished,  and  Jack 
Terrier  was  oonfirmed  in  his  belief  that 
Cluide  wished  him  to  feel  that  the  girl  was 
as  free  to  be  won,  as  he  was  to  win  her. 

''  And  you  must  ask  the  giris  here  just 
as  usual,"  Claude  said  to  his  aunt ;  '*  any 
change  would  cause  more  confounded 
gabble,  and  I'll  smash  up  the  Com*t  if  I'm 
gabbled  about ;  ask  the  girls  here  just  as 
usoa],  and  be  kind  in  taking  them,  when 
they're  asked,  to  other  places.  The  old 
people  won't  visit,  so  there's  no  difficulty 
about  them." 

"  Dear  old  thoughtfol,  unselfish  fellow," 
Jack  Ferrier  thought,  in  a  glow  of  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  his  friend  who  had 
been  rejected,  "  he'll  give  me  every  chance 
'^  I  care  to  take  it ;  he's  about  the  only 
felJow  in  the  world  who  would  do  it."  And 
Jack  Ferrier  felt  aa  Saul  for  Jonathan. 
And  all  the  time  Claude  had  no  thought 
of  Jack  in  the  matter;  but  was  thinking 
solely  of  the  best  way  of  continuing  to 
have  unfettered  intercourse  with  Haj*ty. 
So  the  mistake  took  root,  grew  and  flou- 
rislied. 

Late  autumn  found  them  carrying  out 
those  plans  which  had  been  organised  in 
the  summer.  Claude  had  filled  his  stables 
very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself 
and  friends  ;  and  a  married  woman,  about 
^bom  no  man's  tongue  (nor  woman's 
either)  had  ever  wagged,  had  been  found 
and  secured,  and  persuaded  to  be  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  riding  parties.  In- 
consistent aa  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Devenish 
niade  no  effort  to  crush  the  constant  intor- 
course  between  the  young  people.  His 
>vife  admired  him  for  his  patient  tolerance, 
«'ind  did  not  know  that  he  was  patiently 
tolerant  to  the  passing  annoyance,  because 
he  thought  that  it  would  bring  greater 
niiscry  upon  Claude  and  Harty  both  iu  the 
end. 


For  he  hatod  these  two ;  he  hated  Claude 
because  Claude  knew  when  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  blackest  spot  in  his  life ;  and  Harty 
because,  unwittingly,  she  had  brought  this 
avenger  upon  him  again.  He  was  not  a 
good  man,  this  one  whom  Harty's  mother 
loved  and  believed  in ;  and  if  he  could  have 
brought  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  shame 
upon  Claude  Powers  and  Harty  Carlisle,  he 
would  have  done  it  with  all  the  heart  he 
had. 

Accordingly  he  made  it  all  very  easy  in 
a  way.  His  own  miserable  health  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  them  to  offer  to  out- 
siders for  himself  and  his  wife  having  no 
share  in  that  much  coveted  intimacy  which 
the  two  girls  seemed  to  be  enjoying.  And 
Dillsborough  was  very  little  the  wiser  for 
that  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Harty 
which  had  led  her  to  avow  that  Claude 
*'  was  going  to  marry  her^'  on  the  occasion 
of  Mrs.  Greyling's  call,  for  Mrs.  Powers 
had  seen  that  lady,  and  told  her  of  that 
threatened  ''smash  up  of  the  Court" 
wlvch  Claude  would  make  if  there  was 
"  any  more  gabble  about  him." 

There  was  no  more  gabble  about  him 
that  they  heard  of  at  least.  But  there  was 
a  careful  watoh  kept  upon  the  puzzling 
quartette  by  all  Dillsborou^. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Mrs.  Powers 
(always  on  the  alert  to  please  her  nephew, 
and  keep  him  from  canying  that  threat  of 
his  to  break  up  the  Coxirt  into  execution) 
asked  the  two  Miss  Carlisles  to  join  at  a 
shooting  luncheon  on  the  side  6f  a  well- 
wooded  cover.  These  three  were  the  only 
ladies  present ;  but  there  were  six  guns  out, 
and  therefore  it  was  easy  enougb  for  the 
four,  who  had  grown  to  like  each  other  so 
well,  to  get  together  a  little  apart  from  the 
group  around  Mrs.  Powers.  As  is  usual  with 
girls  who  have  no  brothers,  the  Carlisles 
were  always  ready  to  regret  the  fact  of 
having  none.  ''  If  we  had  one  of  us  been 
a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  mamma  would 
have  had  something  to  totter  against  for 
support,  and  wouldn't  have  &l\e>a  so  utterly 
prone  as  she  has  fallen  now,"  Harty  had 
often  said.  This  morning,  after  looking  for 
a  long  time  at  the  fine  stalwart-looking 
group  of  young  sportemen  who  were 
lounging  around,  she  broke  the  silence  by 
saying : 

*'  I  always  wish  we  bad  had  brothers ; 
but  I  wish  it  more  than  ever  when  I  se^ 
men  hunting,  or  shooting,  or  riding  races, 
or  doing  anything  manly;  have  you  a 
brother,  Mr.  Ferrier  ?" 

Jack  FeiTicr's  face  saddened  instantly ; 
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but  he  answered  with  a  certain  reliance 
on  her  sympathy,  which  touched  her  infi- 
nitely : 

**  I  had  a  brother — the  dearest  young 
fellow  in  the  world ;  I'll  tell  you  his  story 
one  day,  Miss  Carlisle !     Poor  Frank !" 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  tell  her  his 
story,"  Claude  struck  in  with  "  angry, 
uncalled-for  energy,"  it  seemed  to  Harty. 
And  she,  looking  at  him  in  surprise,  saw 
that  his  face  had  blanched,  and  his  brow 
contracted,  to  a  degree  that  altered  his 
face  in  a  way  she  had  never  seen  it  alter 
bexore 

"  Why,  Claude?"  she  whispered.  "What 
is  it  ?"  And  then  she  drew  a  little  nearer 
to  him,  and  murmured,  "  You  tell  me,  will 
you  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Harty ;  I  hate  repeating 
painful  stories,  when  the  repetition  of  them 
can  do  no  good  to  any  human  being,  and 
may  possibly  do  harm.  Jack  is  rather 
open-mouthed,  good  fellow  as  he  is ;  don't 
you  ask  him  to  tell  you  anything  about  his 
brother,  there's  a  darling."  . 

Harhr  looked  at  him  tiionghtfully. 

"  If  he  doesn't  mind  telling  me,  why 
should  you  mind  my  hearing  it ;  you  have 
made  me  wish  to  know  now  so  much.  I  can't 
promise,  Claude,  because  I  know  I  should 
break  my  promise,  and  .say,  '  Do  tell  me 
about  your  brother,  do,  do,'  the  instant  I 
had  the  opportunity." 

"  I  can  t  understand  Jack  liking  to  in- 
troduce the  subject^"  Claude  muttered,  in 
an  annoyed  tone. 

"  Was  he  murdered?"  Harty  ques- 
tioned, feeling  utterly  unable  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  the  mystery  which  Claude 
had  most  unwittingly  and  unadvisedly 
thrown  over  the  subject.  "  Was  he 
murdered  ?    Frank  Ferrier !  what  a  pretty 


name." 
"His 


name  wasn't  — never  mind  his 
name,  or  his  story,  poor  boy ;  why  should 
you,"  he  continued  unreasonably,  "  be  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  a  man  you  never 
knew,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  had  better 
not  hear  it  ?" 

"  That's  80  unsatisfactory,  Claude," 
she  laughed ;  "  and  of  course  I'm  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  Mr.  Ferrier's  brother ; 
how  fond  he  must  have  been  of  him ;  did 
you  see  how  that  nice,  bright  face  of  his 
clouded  and  saddened  in  an  instant  when 
he  spoke  of  him." 


•  "  Ferrier's  the  best  fellow  in  the  world/' 
Claude  said  slowly  and  irrelevantly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  being  the  best/' 
Harty  responded,  thoughtfully,  they  had 
sauntered  a  little  away  apart  from  the 
others ;  "  but  I  should  think  he  was  one 
of  the  pluckiest,  frankest,  least  selfish  fel- 
lows in  the  world." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  studying  his 
character,  Harty,"  he  said,  in  a  slightly 
piqued  tone. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  unconsciously,"  she 
answered,  cheerfully,  turning  round  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  to  look  back  at  the 

roup  lounging  in  the  open.      "  I  suppose 
have  unconsciously,  for  I  seem  to  loiow 
all  about  him,   and  to  understand   him 
pretty  well ;  look  how  earnestly  he  is  talk- 
ing to  Mab,  now ;  oh  dear !  supposing  as-  ' 
other  complication    should    arise  in  onr 
wretched  &mily ;  supposing  he  should  hH  [ 
in  love  with  Mab,  and  then  have  to  sheer  ' 
off  because  of  Mr.  Devenish ;  but  somehor  ^ 
or  other  I  don't  think  he  would."  I 

She  muttered  the  last  words  very  sofik,  '', 
her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  fieiir  fruik-fiu^ 
man  now  talking  so  eagerly  to  her  sister. 
And  Claude,  watching  her,  felt  a  pang  for 
which  he  did  not  care  to  account. 

"  Would  what  ?"  he  asked.  "  Don't  yon 
think  that  he  would  fall  in  love  with  Mahel 
or  don't  you  think  he  would  *  sheer  off,'  as 
you  call  it,  because  of  Mr.  Devenish  ?" 

Just  as  he  spoke.  Jack  Ferrier,  catching 
Harty's  glance,  sprang  up  firom  the  gxx>und^ 
and  came  over  to  join  them,  and  Harty 
had  only  time  to  say : 

''  I  don't  think  he  would  do  either — I'm 
sure  he  wouldn't  do  the  last."  And  agmn 
Claude  experienced  a  pang,  for  which  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account. 

He  nearly  traced  the  source  of  it,  per- 
haps, as  JadE  came  up,  his  gaze  bent  in 
eager  admiration  on  Harty's  &ce  (it  was 
one  of  her  minutes  of  looking  pretty),  and 
his  whole  manner  expressing  that  desire 
to  be  near  her,  which  no  man  who  really 
feels  it  for  a  woman  can  conceal. 

"  He  is  getting  fond  of  her,"  Claude 
thought,  in  a  rage.  "  And  she  tells  me  she 
is  only  faithful  to  me  because  she  has  not 
been  tempted !  She's  too  good  to  let  him 
connect  himself  with  Devenish,  though, 
when  once  she  knows  the  cause  of  poor 
Frank's  death,  and  she'll  get  that  out  of  him 
in  ten  minutes." 
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SXVIII.  AN  ABTICLED  CLERK. 

AiBBD  by  my  map  I  soon  found  my  way 
to  Featheratnns>bni]  dings — a  sort  of  isthmoB 
connecting  the  tborongh&res  of  Holbom 
and  Bedford-row — and  there  secured  fiir- 
nished  apartments  on  the  second  fioor  of  a 
boTue  on  the  western  side  of  the  narrow 
street.  They  were  rather  dark  rooms,  and 
tone,  accDstomed  to  open  spaces,  seemed 
^ny  confined  in  tbe  matter  of  ontlook  ;  the 
opposite  bonsea  were  bo  strangely  near,  and 
'tor  tenants  able  in  snch  wise  to  inspect  all 
^y  proceedings  bo  closely,  that  I  appeared 
almost  to  be  bving  in  public.  But  I  over- 
camethis  feeling  in  time,  and  soon  found  my- 
self staring  at  my  neighbours,  with  the  same 
ild  complacency  and  idle  interest 
aifested  in  surveying  me.  The 
'tfeet  was  remored  from  the  roar  of  Hol- 
twiTi,  and  was  seldom  traversed  by  other 
'liMi  foot-passengers.  It  was,  therefore, 
tolerably  quiet,  though  disturbed  at  inter- 
^a  by  the  shrill  cries  and  strange  noises 
of  itinerant  traders  and  mnsicians.  These 
amnaed  me  at  first  by  their  novelty ;  but 
they  soon  wearied  me,  and  it  was  long  be- 
''^w  I  became  sufficiently  habituated  to 
™m  to  regard  them  with  indifference, 
t-ven  now  I  remember  with  a  shudder  the 
sEKaming  voice  of  one  woman  in  parti- 
cular, who  sold  water-oresBes  and  bought 
oaresldng,  and  incessantly  paced  the  street ; 
wbileamaninadirtyHighlanddress,  with 
'fwny  legs,  who  played  the  bagpipes  twice 
*  "wk  just  below  my  window,  I  still  look 
"jt^^K  upon  as  one  of  the  sworn  tormentors 

^y  eariy  life  in  London. 
I     'Oe  rooms  were  furnished  with  a  sort;  of 
l^  "nabbiness.     They  were  clean  after  a 
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feshion,  bat  they  had  clearly  known  nothing 
of  re-decoration  for  many  years.  The 
pattern  of  the  carpet  seemed  to  have  been 
feirly  swept  off  it,  expoaing  a  surface  of 
discoloured  threads;  the  chintz  that  cur- 
tained the  windows  and  covered  the  chairs 
war  limp  of  texture  and  faded  of  hue  ;  the 
paint  was  dull  and  rubbed  away  at  all  sharp 
comers;  thequlcksilverwas  vutishing&om 
the  looking-glaBB,  and  its  frame  retained 
only  a  very  few  streaks  and  patches  of 
gilding.  Still  I  was  in  the  mood  to  bej 
satisfied  with  everything,  and  I  assured 
myself  I  should  bo  very  comfortable  in 
reatherstone-bttildings.  WTien  I  had  re- 
moved my  luggage  from  the  Qolden  Cross — 
after  rewarding  the  pimpled  waiter  with 
absurd  lavishnesa  for  services  he  had  not 
rendered,  by  no  means  winning  his  esteem 
thereby,  or  changing  his  scomfal  view  of  me 
as  "  a  regular  yokel' ' — when  I  had  arranged 
my  little  stock  of  books  and  ornamented  the 
mantelpiece  and  walls  with  a  few  of  my 
drawings,  inclnding,  of  course,  sketches  of 
the  Down  Farm  and  Fnrrington  Church, 
I  felt  that  my  rooms  had  really  a  very  cosy 
and  agreeable  young-bachelor  sort  of  look. 
And  it  was  pleaBant  to  tbink  of  them  as 
my  rooms — my  own  peculiar  rooms  abso- 
lutely, ao  long,  of  course,  as  I  paid  rent  for 
them  and  received  no  notice  to  quit  from 
my  luidlady — a  civil-spoken,  attentive  wo- 
man, she  appeared  to  be,  with  yet  that 
look  of  shrewd  suspicion  in  her  &ce  which 
I  began  to  think  was  an  inevitable  charac- 
teristic of  Londoners.  Her  husband,  she 
informed  me,  waa  "  cutter  out"  at  a  fashion- 
able tailor's  at  the  West-end  of  the  town — 
Staltz,  I  think  the  name  was — and  an  ex- 
cellent workman  "  when  he  'ad  his  'ealth," 
which  I  subsequently  discovered  to  mean, 
when  he  was  sober.  She  intrusted  me 
with  the  key  of  the  street-door — a  precious 
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symbol  of  independence  I  accounted  it — 
and  expressed  a  hope,  oerteinly  siqwrdlioiiB, 
that  I  should  be  '"stewiy." 

I  made  up  my  mind  th^  FeattitraioBe- 
buildings  was  jiisi.  the  plaee  for  me — thair 
I  had  been,  indeed,  forkinate  in  obtaining 
Mr.  Viokery's  advice — in  the  absenoe  of 
Mr.  Monek — and  at  once  securing  such  ad- 
mirable lodgings.  I  looked  forward  to  the 
industrious  pursuit  of  myvlaw  i^hidieSy  so 
fiooD  as  I  should  have  proenrod  certain  in* 
dispensable  books,  with  intervals  devoted, 
by  way  of  relief,  to  general  literature  and 
tlie  fine  arts.  I  pictured  to  myself  long 
winter  eveninga  passed  in  my  easy-chair 
in  such  commendable  occupations.  It  will 
be  seen  that  my  aspirations,  if  of  a  simple, 
were  of  a  worthy  kind.  I  diieoTered  with 
some  disappointment)  however,  that  my 
easy-chair  was  less  easy  than  it  looked.  It 
had  seen  much  service ;  had  been  occupied 
pirobably  by  many  previous  students,  and 
hare  their  impress;  wafi,  indeed,,  sufioD- 
ing  fhom  callosities  and  bulges  in  inoon^ 
veoient  places  that  rendered  it  rather  un- 
eevcfortable  than  otherwise.  The  so&  waa 
i*.  rather  worse  case.  It  was  prickly  from 
the  tattered  s4ate  of  its  hjone-halr  hide; 
sharp  points  made  their  way  easily  through 
the  thin  chintz  cover  with  a. most  irritating 
effect.  I  philosophically  decided,  however, 
that  these  minor  grievances  must  be  borne 
uncomplainingly.  I  could  not  expect  to 
have  everything  to  my  mind*  I  was  pay« 
ing  but  a  moderate  rent,  though  I  ascer- 
tained afterwards  that  it  was  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  any  previous 
tenant  of  tiie  apartments. 

I  wrot0  a  long  letter  to  my.  mother  in- 
forming hei»  of  all  my  proceedings  and  ad* 
ventures  in  town,  so  fiu** 

I  then  bettered  my  acquaintance  with 
London,  ita  ceaseless  tazmcnl,  its  intermin* 
able  streets,  its  brilliant  shops,  its-  glare  of 
gas,  its  buildings,  crowds,  and  most  won- 
drous lifi^  How  different  to  Steeple- 
borough !  Why,  it  was  that  cathedral 
town,  which  I  had  once  imagined  to  be 
rather  an  important  and  impressive  plaoe^ 
magnified  and  mnltiplied  agun  and  again 
till  all  powers  of  reckoning  were  cc^n-* 
pletely  distanced.  For  hours  I  was  con- 
tent simply  to  wsdider*  about  gazing,  and 
doubtless  gaping,  as  I  weat^  I  took  mj 
precioas  map  with  me  as  a  sort  of  sheet- 
anchor,  and  kept  a-  wtatch&d  eye  lest  I 
should  be  relieved,  by  sharpers  or  pick- 
pockets, of  such  property  as  I  earned  with 
me.  I  had  read  of  tiie  cunning  misdeeds  of 
those  desperadoes.  And  I  avoided  deserted 


or  ttorky  districts — ^for  stones  had  reacbed 
my  ear    of  the   entrapping    of  isnoceot ;,' 
cauatry  fuik,  and  their  disappearance  from  ■ 
mortal  ken  fiar  ever  afterwards.    I  wtited  : 
Si.  Paul's,  and  was  lost  in  surprise  at  its ' 
marveUoos  magnitude ;  bawed^  mrerentlj  > 
before  the  shrine  of  Lord  Nelsen ;  watched  ' 
with  interest  the  swaying  to  and  fire  in  ose  ' 
of  the  aisles  of  the  dusty  foreign  flafs  cap> ' 
tured  in  the  greai  waiv^  and  listened  awe- 
stntok  to  the  reirarberating  thunders  of  the  ' 
whispering-gallery.     A  verger  of'  pssetical ; 
mind  often  roused  me   froai  rha^acMiical  j* 
sttosings  by  his  iterated  demanda-  ror  tiro- 1 
pemoe  to  vie^  mors  and  mere  at  ihe  cirri- ! 
osities  of  theoathedral.  I  think  I  disbursed  | 
seven  twopences  in  all.   Then:  I  stood  upon  j 
the  bridges — ganng  at  ihe  brown  waters 
of  the  Thames,  the  panting  steazxtboau  i 
darting  hither  Bnd  thither,  ike  forests  i 
masts  in  the  Pool.     I  visited  Westminst^ 
Abbey,  a  show  of  wax- work,  the  Natioia  , 
Ghkllery,  an  e^dxibition  of  modsra  pictsfi  j 
I  was  intoxicated  with  sight-fieeing.        ' 

I  dined,  in  my  ignorance,,  most  ezpa* . 
sively,  at  a  West^fld  hotel     It  was  a  &j 
or  two  I  think,  before  I  disoovered,  or  ^  ■ 
directed  to,  a  most  respeotabla  establish* ' 
meat  in  Bupert-streeti  not  far  from  Mr. 
Monck's  office,  where  I  conld  obtain  a 
modest  dinner  upon  reasonable  terms. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  plaj.  I 
will  say  no  more  of  ii  now  than  that  I  was 
amaied  and  delighted  beyond  measure. 
The  booth  at  Sripford  Fair,  in  which  I  bad 
first  seen  Bosetta,  had  insufficiently  pre- 
pared me  for  tiie.marvels  of  a  g^reat  Losdon 
theatre.  I  felt  that  poor  Manleverer  bad 
spok^i  advisedly  upon  the  snbjeot  I  be-  : 
came  an.  enthusiastio  playgoers  > 

I  inoreaaed  my  library  by  buying  a 
seeoad-hand  copy  ofBlaokstoBe'eOoBunes-  ' 
taries.  I  looked  forward  to  studying  tbat 
famous  work  with  lasting  profit  and  pleft- 
sure.  With  a  view  to  my  greater  comfort 
as  a  bachelor  Kving  alone  in  London,  1 
made  other  purchases,  indiiding  some  to- 
bacco, which  did  not  agree  with  wo  so  well 
as  I  had  hoped  it  would.  Many  otixerinTesir 
meats  I  made  at  this  time  did  not  prore 
much  more  satisfactory.  SUll  I  was  liviof 
and  learning,  although  I  migU  be  diim* 
niflhing  my  small  store  of  money,  ratiier 
ii\judioiously. 

I  have  mentioned  Bosetta's  nano.  1^ 
the  excitement  of  my  new  experiences  1 
had  almost  forgotten  her.  Not  quite;  id^ 
now  and  then  vague  memories  of  her  !«•  ■ 
curred  to  me.  I  thought,  of  her  lament- 
ingly ,  even  tenderly.    Yet  it  seenwd  ^  ^^  i 
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that  momeDtons  events  had  come  between 
US  like  some  insnperaUe  mountain.  She 
pertained  to  a  past  state  of  things  that  was 
TLovr  very  distant  from  me.  It  was  as 
though  long  years  had  intervened  between 
the  time  when  I  had  last  seen  her  with  her 
husband  at  Overbnry  Hall,  and  the  present. 
1  was  a  child  then ;  now  I  was  a  man — 
almost,  and  she — Lady  Overbnry.  Yet  I 
fotmd  myself  inquiring  at  times,  though 
comparatively  unexoited  by  the  question, 
What  had  become  of  her  ?  Should  I  ever 
see  her  again  ? 

1  took  possession  of  myseat  and  desk  in 
Mr.  Monck's  office  to  commence  my  career 
as  his  articled  clerk.  I  found  old  Yickery 
at  Ms  post.  He  saw  that  I  wa»  well  sup- 
plied with  writisg  maierialB,  and  handed. 
me  a  volnminona  document  to  copy. 

"  We  shall  get  on  very  nieely^  I'm  sure, 
Mr.  Nightingale,"  h»  said.  '^  I'm  glad  to 
"^  you're  so  ponctuaL  T  tnist  it  may 
l^Bt."  He  said  tbia  as  though  he  fullj 
I)6lieved  it  wonldnf t.  "  1  think,  we.  had 
hotter  mak»  &  praotioal  commeneement ; 
that,  I  Imow,  has  always  been  Mr:  Monok's< 
^y  with  yovng  genfelemen.  articled  to.  him. 
IVe  always  been  in  favour  of  practdical 
measures  myself.  There's  so  m'Boh.  more 
^  be  leavned  in  that  way  than  from 
Wks.  I've  but  a  poor  opimon  of  books 
myself.  They're  so  confusing,  I  find. 
^ou  needn't  trouble  yourself  much  sbout 
reading,  I  think."  And  I  had  been  look- 
log  forward  to  diligent  study  of  Black- 
stooe !  *'  IVe  not  read  many  books  my- 
self, and  yet  I  nmy-  say  that  I  know  a 
good  deal  of  law.  I.  ov|^t  to— precisely- 
seeing  how  many  years  I've  been  Mr. 
Monro's  maiiAger.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
more  than  that,  of  course.  *  Tins  is  what 
"recall  a  State  of  Facts  for  the  Master's 
Office.  It's  in  Dobson  versus  Didos,  a- 
Chancsery  suit  of  long  standing.  Let  us 
see  if  you  can  make  a  nice  fair  copy  of  it. 
loa're  not  aconstomed,  of  course,  to 
writing  what  we  call-  a  law  band.  Pre- 
cisely. But  you'll  soon  get  into  the  way 
^fit.  There's  no  hurry,  we're  never  in 
*  ^nrry  in  Chancery  matters ;  only  write 
plainly  and  legiWy  without  flouridiesf-^we 
"«»'t  care  about  fiouijishes>  in  the  law— 
except  perhaps  just  at  the  commencememt 
of  a  deed  at  *  This  Indenture,'  or  '  Enow 
^w  men  by  these  Presents;'  then  we  indulge 
sometimes  in  a  little  omament*  And  don't 
^«  the  tails  of  your  letter9  too  long;  it 
spoUs  the  look  of  writing,  to  my  thinking; 

^  don't  mind  about  putting  in  stops; 
^®  re  not  paid  for  punctuation  in  the  law, 


so  naturally  we  do  without  it ;  we're  paid 
by  the  word,  or  rather  by  the  folio,  so 
many  words  to  a  folio^  you  understand. 
Precisely.  I'm  sure  you'll  do  your  best. 
Now,  tins  is  the  kind  of  writing  we  like. 
You  might  keep  it  before  you  as  a  model." 
He  produced  a  second  document,  an  affi- 
davit, I  think  it  was,  very  neatly  written 
on  blue  foolscap  paper.  I  recognised  the 
penmanship  at  once.  The  formal  letters 
received  by  my  uncle  at  the  Down  Farm 
in  reference  to  my  being  articled  to  Mr. 
Monck,  and  signed  by  him,  had  clearly 
been  written  by  the  hand  that  had  en- 
grossed this  affidavit,  if  affidavit  it  waa, 

"  Is  that  your  writing,  Mr.  Vickery  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered  witk  some  besita** 
tion;  ^^noy  it's  not  mine^  I  can't  write 
like  that  now;  indeed,  I  never  could, 
though,.. years  ago^  I  could  engross  neatly 
and  carefully  enough.  But  my  eyesight 
isni't  what-  it  was,  aad  my  hand  is  less 
steady.  I'm  getting  old,  that's  what  it  is, 
Mr.  Nightitt|^kie.  Precisely.  I  call  that 
writing  realij  beautiful;  so  even,  and  re* 
g^lar,  and  legible;  such  propoition  about 
it;  each  letter  perfectly  formed  and  no 
ragged  ends,  yon  perceive,  or  useless 
curves ;  all  neat  and  simpla  If  you  can 
only  write  like  tha4},  Mr.  Nightingale,  or 
come  any  way  near  it,  you'll  do.  You'll 
become  a  first-rate  lawyer.  It  wouldn't 
at  all  surprise  me.  With  such  a  hand  as 
that,  a  man  might  oHmb  to  the  woolsack, 
evem  Many  Lord  Chancellors  I've  known 
haven't  written  nearly  se  well." 

So  saying,  he  skoffied  to  his  de^k,  leaving 
me  to  deal  as  best  I  might  with  the  State 
of  Facts  in  Dobeon  versus  Dicks.  I  set 
manfully  to  work ;  but- 1  found  great  di^ 
ficulty  in  cramping  my  band 'to  the  legal 
pattern,  and  the  State  of  Facts  was  terribly 
didl  reading.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
If  it  had>  meaning  at  all  it  was  lost  in 
involved  verbosity,  in  labyrinthine  sen* 
tenoes,  and  confased  and  preposterous  re* 
petitions. 

Silence  prevailed  for  some  time,  broken 
only  by  the  asthmatic  ticking  of  the  dusty- 
faced  office  clock  on  a  ledge  above  the  door. 
Mr.  Yiokety-  wee  busy  wriisng,  his  head 
bent  low,  so  i^>at  his  conical  horn  of  iron- 
grey  hair  nearly  swept  his  desk^  He  paused 
at  intervals  to  reinvigorate  himself  with  a 
pindi  of  snuff  from  bis  tin  box,  but  he 
rarely  looked  in  my  direction.  I  grew 
weary ;  my  fingers  became  cramped,  and 
a  strong  disposition  to  yawn  and  stretch 
myself  possessed  mew 
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"  Is  Mr.  Monck  likely  to  be  disengaged, 
do  yon  think  ?"  I  asked  presently.  I  had 
to  pnt  the  question  twice  before  I  could 
obtain  an  answer. 

"  No,"  Mr.  Vickery  said  at  length,  very 
deliberately.  "  Not  to-day,  I  think.  You 
wish  to  see  him  ?** 

I  intimated  that  such  was  my  desire. 

"  You've  something  particular  to  say  to 
him,  perhaps?" 

"  No ;  nothing  very  particular." 

"  Precisely.  Well,  he  happens  to  be 
very  much  occupied  just  now ;  so  as  it's 
nothing  very  particular  it  might  perhaps 
stand  over." 

"  He  is  in,  then  ?" 

"  Ah !  you're  too  sharp  upon  me,  Mr. 
Nightingale.  But  it  looks  well  for  your 
success  in  your  profession.  I  don't  object 
to  it.  I  didn't  say  he  was  in.  But,  as 
you  make  a  point  of  it,  and  press  me  upon 
it,  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  he  is  in, 
but,  as  I  said,  particularly  engaged.  He 
would  much  rather  not  be  troubled  just 
now,  unless  it  was  about  something  very 
particular.  But  you've  said  it  isn't  that." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added :  "  Perhaps 
you  thought  of  paying  your  respects  to 
him,  as  his  articled  clerk  ?  Very  proper. 
But  there's  no  real  necessity  for  it.  At 
any  rate  there's  no  hurry  about  it,  Mr. 
Monck  being  so  much  occupied ;  any  time 
will  do  for  that." 

"  To-morrow,  perhaps  ?" 

**  Ay,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  or 
the  day  after  that,  or  next  wedc,  or  next 
month.  It  doesn't  really  press,  you  see. 
Mr.  Monck  is  not  ceremonious;  ne's  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  be  punctilious 
about  trifles  ;  and  it's  but  a  trifle,  you 
know,  Mr.  Nightingale.  Not  that  you 
must  think  yourself  neglected.  Mr.  Monck 
wouldn't  wish  that.  But  he  has  full  con- 
fidence in  me.  I  have  been  his  manager 
so  many  years.  I  came  to  this  office  first 
quite  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Nightingale;  in  the 
old  gentleman's  time,  Mr.  Monck's  father, 
I  mean.  He  regards  me  quite  as  his  locum 
tenens,  as  we  say.  You  know  Latin  ?  of 
course,  precisely.  I  know  a  few  formal 
terms,  but  not  more  than  that.  I  don't 
pretend  to,  and  more  is  not  really  neces- 
sary for  all  practical  purposes ;  yes,  as  his 
locum  tenens.  I'll  see  that  everything's 
done  that's  right,  Mr.  Nightingale.  You 
may  trust  me.  Though  I  say  it^  there's  no 
one  better  qualified  to  give  a  young  man  a 
practical  insight  into  his  profession.  You've 
got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  stick,  as 
the  saying  is,  Mr.  Nightingale.     It  will 


be  the  same  with  you  as  with  the  other 
young  gentlemen  who've  been  articled  m 
Mr.  Monck.  They  were  all  under  my  carf, 
and  they  got  on  surprisingly.  Knew  all 
the  courts  and  offices,  and  I  may  say  the 
whole  procedure  of  law,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Any  message  you  maj 
have  for  Mr.  Monck,  of  course  I'll  take 
care  to  deliver.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be 
as  well,  perhaps,  not  to  disturb  him.  He 
doesn't  like  being  disturbed.  Few  people 
do.  That's  my  experience.  I  hope  you're 
getting  on  nicely  with  that  State  of  Facts. 
I'll  come  round  and  see  presently." 

I  thought  it  strange,  seeing  that  a  con- 
siderable premium  had  been  paid  to  him 
on  his  receiving  me  as  his  articled  pnpil, 
and  that  he  had  covenanted  to  instmct  m 
duly  in  the  mysteries  of  his  craft,  that  Mr. 
Monck  should  be  so  little  curious  in  zdj 
regard.     It  would  have  occmpied  little  d 
his  time,  however  valuable  it  might  be,  e 
have  seen  me  and   interohanged  a  ^  ' 
Mendly  words.     If  this  was  not  doeio  ^ 
me  on  my  own  account,  I  thought  it  die 
to  my  relationship  to  his  former  Mend,  my 
uncle.     But  my  opinion    was  not  Teiy 
clearly  defined  on  Uie  subject — aU  was  so 
new  to  me.    For  aught  I  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, this  might  be  the  ordinary  practice 
of  a  lawyer's  office  in  relation  to  articled 
clerks.    Mr.  Vickery  had  almost  suggested 
as  much. 

Meantime  I  toiled  over  the  State  of  Facts, 
making  little  progress  with  it.  I  calca- 
lated  it  would  take  me  at  least  a  week  to 
complete  the  fair  copy  of  it.  It  was  dull 
work.  The  office  hours  were  long  in  those 
days.  We  paused  about  five  o'clock  for 
some  two  hours  or  so,  during  which  in- 
terval I  dined  in  Rupert-street.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  office  as  a  rule,  and  sat  at 
our  desks  until  after  eight  o'clock.  I  was 
unaccustomed  to  this  long  confinement,  u^d 
found  it  rather  trying. 

Few  people  ever  came  to  the  office. 
There  seemed  no  other  derk  but  Tidceiy 
and  an  errand  boy,  who  when  unemployed 
out  of  doors,  occupied  his  time  in  dxistingt 
sorting,  and  tying  up  papers,  in  cleaning 
inkstands,  spilling  mk  upon  the  floor, 
and  blotting  himself  all  over.  He  s»t 
upon  a  little  stool  in  a  comer,  and  ofteo, 
I  noticed,  dropped  off  to  sleep,  leaving » 
black  impression  of  his  head,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  lithographic  stone,  printed  off 
upon  the  wall  behmd  him.  I  asked  him  ooc^ 
why  he  went  to  sleep  so  often.  He  said 
he  couldn't  help  it.  He'd  been  np  ai* 
night ;  he  was  up  most  nights,  helping  hiS 
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mother  get  through  with  her  washing.  He 
was  not  an  interesting  boy,  and  suffered 
mnch  from  an  emptive  condition  of  the 
lower  part  of  his  face. 

MODERN  ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

ON  SOME  BACKS  OF  HOUSES. 

LooKiKO  out  of  window  is  a  very  general 
recreation  in  Italy.  Considered  as  an 
amnsement,  it  has  several  advantages.  It 
is  cheap.  It  involves  no  exertion  of  mind 
or  hody.  And  it  is  always  at  hand.  I 
own  to  having  adopted  this  Italian  mea- 
«are,  subject,  however,  to  snch  limitations 
and  variations  as  result  from  my  having 
been  bom  in  a  country  in  which  absolute 
idleness  is  not  cultivated  as  a  fine  art. 

Now,  in  looking  at  a  great  thoroughfare 
there  is  no  time  given  you  to  enjoy  the 
£how  thoroughly — I  mean  the  human  part 
of  the  show.  It  is  like  looking  at  a  land- 
scape from  a  railway  train  in  motion.  The 
pace  is  too  rapid  to  allow  you  to  distin- 
gaish  the  details.  Only  in  this  case  it  is 
the  spectator  who  is  stationary,  and  the 
spectacle  which  moves.  The  stream  of 
people  hurries  by  in  a  puiposeful  way. 
Thej  are  all  bound  somewhither,  and  are 
going  to  do  something.  It  is  true  that  this 
objection  applies  less  to  transalpine  than  to 
English  towns.  There  are,  in  most  cities 
of  Italy,  streets — crowded  ones  too — ^in 
ivbich  the  respectable  public  lounges  all 
day  long.  The  lounge,  the  whole  lounge, 
and  notibing  but  the  lounge,  is  practised  in 
these  fiftvoured  localities.  But  they  do  not 
afford  the  variety,  and  dramatic  interest, 
which  are  the  great  charms  of  looking  out 
of  window.  The  performers  are,  ahnost 
exclusively,  men,  and  almost  exclusively 
men  of  similar  social  position  to  one  an- 
other. They  sit  or  stand  outside  caf^s,  or 
at  club  doors,  or  on  the  pavement,  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  road — ^for  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselyeB  here  about  leaving  free 
space  for  the  circulation  of  vehicles,  or  of 
any  eccentric  persons  who  may  be  in  a 
hmry — ^and  talk,  and  smoke,  and  spit,  and 
spit,  and  smoke,  and  talk,  with  a  monotony 
which  it  is  a  little  tiresome  to  watch. 

But  get  a  good  conomanding  view  of 
fiome  backs,  of  houses,  with,  if  possible,  a 
glimpse,  obtained  comerwise,  of  a  busy 
street  beyond,  and  you  have  the  most 
perfect  position  for  a  window  to  look  out 
of.  You  see  the  out-door  life  of  the  people, 
which  includes  a  very  large  number  of 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  as  much 
of  their  in-door  life  as  can  be  made  out  by 


glimpses  through  wide  open  casements  into 
sombre  depths  of  comparative  darkness — 
back-grounds  of  gloom,  against  which 
figures  flit^  and  white  curtains  are  **  re- 
lieved," so  as  to  look  dazzlingly  clean.  But 
this  effect — to  judge  by  all  the  white  cur- 
tains which  I  have  the  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying, under  circumstances  of  less  favour- 
able contrast— is  probably  a  mere  optical 
delusion. 

I  confess,  not  without  some  qualms  of 
conscience,  that,  as  I  pass  many  an  houi*, 
cigar  in  mouth,  and  elbow  on  sill,  looking 
out  at  my  backs  of  houses,  I  consider  my- 
self peculiarly  lucky  in  point  of  situation. 
There  are  two  or  three  striking  contrasts 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  me,  which  fur- 
nish the  quaintest  combinations  sometimes. 
Straight  opposite  to  me,  as  I  sit  discreetly 
shaded  from  view  by  the  half-closed  por- 
siane  (those  wooden  blinds  which  we  call, 
I  know  not  why,  Venetian  blinds),  is  an 
establishment  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
keep  a  school  for  young  children  of  the 
poorer  classes.     On  my  left  is  a  row  of 
dwelling-houses,  occupied  by  Boman  citi- 
zens of  the  lower  middle  class.     On  my 
right  is  a  huge   overgo wn  caravanserai. 
Heaven  knows  how  many  stories  high,  a 
tourist-frequented  hote^  full  to  over-flow- 
ing,  chiefly  of  transatlantic  travellers,  yery 
smart  in  their  attire,  very  energetic  in  their 
sight-seeing,  rather  more  strident  of  voice 
than  is  pleasant  to  persons  whose  ears  are 
sensitive,  and  going  and  coming  all  day  long 
in  an  endless  double  procession,  outward  and 
homeward  bound,  of  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians.    Between  the  caravanserai  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  there  is  a  wide  gap  in 
the  line  of  my  backs  of  houses.     The  gap 
is  occupied,  fiurst  by  the  opening  of  a  steep 
lane  running  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mens  Quirinalis,  and  then  by  the  garden  of 
the  hotel  on  which  I  look  down  from  my 
second-floor  window.     The  g&p  allows  me 
to  see  a  large  church  opposite  (it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  space  of  ground  in  Rome 
where  you  are  not  within  view  of  a  church) , 
which  is  approached  by  a  very  broad  and 
lofty  flight  of  time-worn  steps.     The  grass 
grows  in  the  fissures  of  these  steps,  and 
there  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds  waving 
and  nodding  on  the  arch  above  the  west  en- 
trance of  the  church.     Close  to  the  church 
is  a  series  of  artists'  studios,  with  wide 
wooden  doors  to  permit  of  the  egress  of 
large  works  of  sculpture  or  painting.     Add 
to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  fronts  of  my 
backs  of  houses  and  the  garden  of  the 
carayanserai  border  a  long  thoroughfare, 
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which  leads  to  the  chief  railway  station, 
and  throngli  which  pass  the  bulk  of  the  vast 
number  of  travellers  of  all  nations  arriving 
at,  or  departing  from,  the  Eternal  City, 
and  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  what 
meets  my  daily  view  is  a  Roman  Mosaic, 
compounded  of  very  various  and  sharply- 
contrasted  pieces. 

Behind  the  school  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  consequently  between  their 
house  and  my  window,  is  a  playground  for 
the  children,  and  (walled  off  firom  it)  a 
small  kitchen- garden.  The  playground  is 
to  my  eyes  a  dusty  desert,  divided  down 
the  centre  by  an  open  wooden  paling 
which  separates  the  boys  from  the  girls  ; 
to  the  childish  imaginations  of  the  young 
Romans  who  are  let  loose  into  it  twice  a 
day  from  their  close  ^school-room,  it  is 
doubtless  peopled  with  delights.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  neither  handsome  nor  healUiy 
looking,  these  poor  urchins ;  «allow  and 
eoarse-foatured  for  the  most  part,  with 
frowsy  mots  of  tangled  dark  hair,  and 
clothes  which  look  rather  dirty  and  neg- 
lected, than  shabby  from  long  wear. 
Amongst  fhe  elder  girls  there  are  fiome 
fine  creatures  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  look- 
ing as  old  as  many  English  girls  three 
or  four  years  their  seniors,  with  massive 
figures,  and  fine  dark  eyes.  Possibly  those 
eif-like,  uncanny-looking  little  ones  may 
grow  into  s<Hne  soH  of  beauty.  The  boys 
are  all  quite  small ;  mone  of  them  over  ten 
years  old,  I  should  say.  They  have  all, 
without  exception,  harsh,  screaming,  un- 
civilified  voices,  which  they  exercise,  poor 
little  things,  in  ceaseless  yellings,  daring 
their  hour  of  recreation.  Except,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  shriUer,  I  do  nofc  think 
that  the  children  are  in  this  respect  more 
disagreeable  neighbours  than  a  similar 
number  of  adult  Romans  of  their  class 
would  be.  Nothing  strikes  a  stranger 
more  unpleasantly  than  the  hideousness  of 
the  Roman  voioes ;  especially  of  the  female 
voices.  Beautiful,  or  even  fairly  agreeable 
speaking  voioes  are  rare  all  over  Italy,  with 
the  sole  exception,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  of  Venice.  But  in  Rome  the  maximum 
of  discord  producible  by  human  throats  ap- 
pears to  be  reached.  You  are  attracted  in 
the  street  by  a  &ce  of  classic  beauty  (there 
are  such  faces,  and  of  frequent  occurrence 
too,  among  the  population  of  the  Eternal 
City),  and  whilst  you  are  admiring  the 
noble  outline,  lustrous  eyes,  and  columnar 
throat  of  some  young  contadina  or  popo- 
lana,  there  issues  from  the  columnar  throat 
aforesaid  a  series  of  sounds  which  recal  the 


voice  of  an  English  navvy,  who  is  g^ing 
quarrelsome  in  his  cups.  The  girl  may  be 
making  some  simple  and  commonplace 
observation,  she  may  ev«i  be  handjing 
jests  in  high  good  humour  with  her  com- 
panions, but  the  tone  in  which  her  seatences 
are  uttered,  might  make  all  Billingsgate 
quail.  Nor  is  this  peculiarity  confined  to 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  popnlitioii 
The  other  day  I  entered  «,  shop  to  boy  a 
cravat.  There  was  a  respectable,  neatly 
dressed  young  woman  there,  bonneted  and 
shawled,  and  apparently  b^onging  to  a 
tradesman's  family.  Whilst  I  modeBtly 
waited  in  the  background  of  the  shop  nntil 
my  torn  to  be  served  should  arrive,  this 
damsel  was  chaffering  and  haggling  aboat 
the  purchase  of  some  wbite  gausy  staffer 
a  veil.  The  man  who  was  measuring  out 
the  material  behind  the  co«Bter,'and  mftldng 
but  a  feeble  fight  of  it,  poor  fldlbw,  agaiiui 
the  lady's  strenuous  demands  for  tbe  re- 
duction of  three  halfpence  sterling  on  ^ 
entire  price  of  the  article,  happened  to^ 
the  gauze  a  Httle  crooked  at  "the  point  wke 
he  was  about  to  cut  it.  Instantly  the  yarn, 
woman  bawled  out«t  tbe  fullpitehofk 
Roman  voice  (I  can  ihink  of  no  epithet 
which  would  convey  an  rdea  of  the  Bonnd 
to  those  who  have  never  beard  it,  and  to 
those  who  have,  it  will  sufBoe  to  chwrac- 
tense  it  as  Roman,  par  oxcellenee).  "What 
are  you  doing  ?  Wait !  Stop,  I  *ell  yon ! 
The  stuff  is  crooked.  Biarolo  !  Non  mi 
fate  arrabbiare !  Don't  enrage  me !"  An^ 
truly,  if  she  were  not  already  enraged,  one 
would  not  have  liked  to  enrage  her;  for 
the  'Warning  suggested  yet  latent  powers 
of  lung  end  throat  in  reserve  for  an  emer- 
gency. For  myself,  I  am  not  ashamed  t') 
own  that  I  shrank  back  a  step  or  two  into 
ihe  darkness  of  my  comer,  and  modestly 
retired  from  notice  as  much  as  possiblt;. 
And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  the  girl  did  iKf^ 
look  like  a  virago,  and  when  she  lef  fc  the 
shop  with  her  purchase  (and  with  the  dis- 
puted three  halfpence  fifce  had  glorioaslr 
won  in  &ir  fight),  she  bestowed  a  good- 
humoured  smile  and  nod  on  the  sbopffiatij 
who  returned  both  with  interest.  But  to 
return  to  my  backs  of  houses. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  school  kei't 
by  ihe  Sisters  of  Charity  is  an  open  arcaflf 
—a  loggia,  as  it  is  called,  in  Italy — ^f^^^ 
whose  shdter  the  children  play  in  ^^'' 
weather.  In  the  girls'  division  of  the  plftj" 
ground  grows  a  sickly  young  cyprese-ta^J 
in  the  boys'  dirision,  a  plane,  which  Itxit? 
flourishing  enough,  and  is  now  (the  ^rf-' 
week  of  April)  nearly  covered  with  frttJi 
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foliage.  Hoimd  these  trees  the  youngfsters 
TTua,  parsubig  each  other,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  cypress,  shaking  the  rickety-look- 
ing plant  from  sammit  to  root  as  they 
swing  themselres  round  its  tmnk  by  their 
hands.  They  certainly  seem  to  be  under 
no  constramt  in  their  hour  of  recreation, 
although  tfaey  are  never  free  frxun  super- 
vision. There  is  always  a  watchful  ^'sister" 
in  their  midst,  in  her  blue  gown  and  white 
starched  cap ;  or  else  one  of  the  elder  girls 
deputed  to  act  temporarily  as  her  Ueu- 
tenant.  Day  afber  day  I  see  the  children 
—especially  the  very  little  ones — crowd 
Toond  i^e  suora  when  she  comee  among 
them,  seise  her  hands,  clasp  her  knees, 
and  pull  her  gown  with  p^eot  confidence 
and  fiuniliari^.  Yet  these  good  women 
can  give  their  charges  a  sound  rating  on 
occasions,  and  even  administer  <8diiaffi 
(boxes  on  the  ear)  to  the  refractory,  as  I 
have  beheld  with  these  eyes  many  times. 
In  short,  their  treatment  seems  to  be  quite 
maternal,  and  by  no  means  of  the  far-off, 
nnapproacbable  sort  dther  for  discipline 
or  kindnefls.  And  that  the  children  like 
them,  and  are  at  ease  with  <^em,  cannot 
be  doubted. 

At  the  windows  above  the  loggia  flieters 
stand  ironing  piles  of  snowy  linen,  or  pass 
to  and  fro  armed  with  great  dusters,  clean- 
ing the  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  few 
religions  prints  which  haug  on  the  white- 
washed wall ;  or  inspect  the  needlework  of 
8  class  of  elder  girls. 

Sometimes  the  sisters  work  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  weeding  and  thinning  the  plants; 
or  they  hang  out  newly- washed  dothes  to 
dry  upon  lines  of  ropes.  They  are  always 
bnsy,  and,  so  far  as  the  material  part  of 
their  labours  is  concerned,  I  doubt  not 
that  they  are  also  always  asef ul.  Whether 
it  be  desirable  to  occupy  a  great  part  of 
the  hours  of  instruction  in  making  little 
children  bawl  out  a  succession  of  Are  Marias 
in  a  monotonous  smg-song,  uttered  evi- 
dently without  the  smallest  meaning  being 
attached  to  the  words,  is  a  point  which  I 
am  not  called  upon  here  to  disonss. 

One  festa  day — ^I  think  it  was  last  Sun- 
day— there  was  a  grand  game  of  play  in 
the  boys'  ground.  The  children  played  at 
a  church  procession  I  Two  little  boys  of 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old  headed  the 
march,  each  holding  a  forlorn  old  birch 
broom  in  a  vertical  position  witli  great 
dignity.  The  brooms  were,  of  course, 
banners,  or  great  candlesticks,  such  as  are 
borne  aloft  in  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
the   Bomish    Church.     Then    came   two 


acolytes  in  fostxan  suits  and  checked  pina- 
fores swinging  censers.  That  is  to  say,  to 
the  gross  vision  of  adult  lookers-on  what 
they  swung  were  broken  flower- pots  hang- 
ing by  a  string  ;  bat  I  knew  well  enough, 
having  once  upon  a  time  bad  my  eyes 
anointed  by  a  kind  &iry  who  lived  in  a 
green-and-gold  volume  of  stories,  and  who 
thereby  bestowed  on  me  the  precious  gift 
of  seeing  sometimes  as  a  diild  sees — I 
knew,  I  say,  that  iiiese  were  censers,  richly 
chased,  and  ^ttering  with  gold,  and  send- 
ing up  clouds  of  perfumed  smoke.  The 
rest  of  the  procession  was  made  up  of 
priests  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  walk- 
mg  two  and  two  with  much  solemnity. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  the  dignitaries 
— ilotably  one  cardinal  archbishop  with 
a  red  hood  on,  and  short  socks  and  buff 
shoes — to  whom,  walking  at  all,  was  a  re- 
cent accomplishment,  and  who  consequently 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
the  procession,  and  followed  it  non  passibus 
equis,  as  parvus  liilus  toddled  along  beside 
his  ^ther  ^neas.  Banner-bearers,  aco- 
lytes in  their  pinafores  of  state,  priests, 
and  cardisal  ardibishop,  were  all  vigor- 
ously intoning  a  diant  in  the  Latin  tongae. 
(Did  I  mention  that  the  kind  fairy  had 
touched  my  ears  also  ?)  The  procession 
visited  several  shrines,  stopping  for  a  short 
while  at  each.  The  first  was  the  poultry- 
house,  where  the  visitors  were  received 
with  much  emotion  and  a  general  cluck. 
The  next  was  the  plane-tree,  which  nodded, 
and  answered  the  chant  by  a  mysterious 
whisp^  all  through  its  rustling  leaves. 
•Finally,  the  procession  paused  at  a  great 
stone  step  leading  to  a  little  postern  door 
in  the  wall,  and  knelt  before  it  as  before 
a  high  altar.  Here  the  chant  swelled  out 
in  foil  force.  The  antiphony  was  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  phalanx 
of  the  choristers  to  the  other  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  And  the  last  glimpse  I 
had  of  the  ceremony — ^being  called  away 
just  then  to  attend  to  some  mundane  affairs 
—-was  the  chubby  form  of  the  cardinal 
archbishop  in  his  red  hood,  short  socks, 
and  buff  shoes,  being  hauled  up  from  his 
knees  by  one  of  the  acolytes,  and  set  down 
square  on  his  feet  in  a  rather  staggering 
condition. 

The  way  in  which  these  tiny  urchins 
ixQitated  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  giving 
all  the  peculiar  intonations,  and  the  long- 
drawn  two  or  three  concluding  notes  of  the 
"  Amen,"  following  a  rapid  gabbling  out 
of  syllables  which  sound  as  much  like 
gibberish  to  the  unaccustomed  ear,  as  the 
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ehildren's  parody  itself^  was  quaint  in  the 
extreme.  I  glanced  at  the  snora  on  guard 
to  see  whether  she  disapproved  of  this  kind 
of  game.  Bat  she  did  not  at  all.  She 
stood  leaning  against  the  wooden  paling 
with  folded  arms,  not  smiling,  bnt  qnite 
placid,  and  evidently  considering  the 
children's  mimicry  to  be  quite  a  good  and 
pleasant  and  innocent  way  for  them  to  di- 
vert themselves  in.  And  no  doubt,  to  the 
children,  it  was  innocent  enough;  only  I 
was  a  little  surprised  that  she  should  have 
thought  so ! 

The  backs  of  the  bourgeois  houses  ad- 
joining the  Sisters  of  Chuity,  are  less  in- 
terestmg;  but  even  they  have  their  cha- 
racteristic features.  One  of  these  is  the 
frequent  transit  up  and  down,  from  the 
windows  of  each  floor,  of  a  tin  bucket, 
which  journeys  downward  empty,  and 
journeys  upward  full  of  water.  There  is 
a  well  in  the  little  garden  adjoining  the 
kitchen-garden  of  the  sisters,  and  this  well 
supplies  all  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
different  flats  or  floors  of  the  bourgeois 
house.  The  first-floor  family  employs  a 
serving-woman;  a  stout,  portly  person, 
who  is  probably  the  cook,  and  housekeeper, 
and  general  factotum.  She  comes  out 
often  on  to  the  little  balcony,  and  lets  down 
the  shining  tin  bucket,  which  goes  clink- 
ing and  jangling,  with  its  wire  handle  bob- 
bing from  side  to  side,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
desperate  hurry  to  reach  the  well.  It  dis- 
appears from  my  view  before  it  gets  to 
its  goal,  hidden  by  the  garden  wall;  but 
presently  is  drawn  up  with  regular  hauls 
of  the  rope  over  a  pulley,  splashing  out  the 
silver  water  over  its  brim  at  every  jerk.  I 
could  &ncy  that  in  the  fierce  hot  summer 
time,  when  all  vegetation  is  parched  and 
thirsty,  the  passage  of  that  dripping  bucket 
to  and  fro  must  be  looked  for  with  eager- 
ness by  the  weeds  which  grow  on  the 
sloping  roof  of  an  outhouse,  over  which  its 
aerial  course  lies ! 

At  the  top  of  all,  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  house,  is  a  flat  terrace  roof.  Many 
flower-pots,  and  plants  in  long  wooden' 
boxes,  are  ranged  on  it.  And  here,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  walks  a  veiy  old  man, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  woman  who  may 
be  his  daughter,  although  she  is  herself  past 
middle  life.  I  have  settled  it  firmly  in  my 
mind  that  she  is  not  his  wife.  I  know  his 
history  quite  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  I 
expect  the  reader  to  accept  it  with  imphcit 
confidence,  unless  he  should  chance  to  have 
any  better  theory  to  offer  !  The  old  man, 
then,  is  a  retired  tradesman  who  has  seen 


better  days.  He  has  not  been  prosperoas, 
and  lays  the  blame  on  widely  different— 
and  indeed  contradictory  and  incompatibk 
— causes.  He  is  a  stubborn  laudator  tem- 
poris  acti,  although  the  "  good  old  times" 
have  done  nothing  particularly  good  for 
him.  He  detests  and  despises  the  Italians, 
as  the  pure-bred  Roman  styles  his  fellow- 
countrymen  bom  outside  a  limited  radi^ 
round  the  city  walls.  He  despises  them 
none  the  less  because  he  is  uneasily  co&- 
scious  that  these  intruders  with  their  new- 
fangled ways  (especially,  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, the  intruders  from  Lombardy,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  north)  are  elbowing  out  tha 
old-£&shioned  local  tradesmen,  by  diat  of 
superior  energy  and  business  faculty.  It 
does  not  affect  him  personally,  to  be  sure. 
His  race  is  run,  his  voyage  is  over,  and  be 
lies  safe  and  obscure  in  his  poor  little  ImTa 
among  my  backs  of  houses.  Still  he  is 
bitter  and  sore  when  he  sees  the  northEr: 
names  over  the  shop-doors  oa  the  CorsQ,ii 
he  passes  them  to  take  his  Sunday  walls 
the  Pincian,  and  hear  the  band  play.  B: 
is  inclined  to  confound  heresy,  irreli^^ 
liberalism,  and  prosperity  in  his  mind,  3: 
convertible  terms.  And  it  is  to  be  fearei 
that  his  devotions — made  very  regpi]arlj,as 
being  almost  the  only  form  of  '' distrac- 
tion*' now  remaining  open  to  him,  for  be 
cannot  afford  the  cafe — ^in  the  neighbour- 
ing church  with  the  grass-grown  steps- 
are  more  remarkable  tor  stimulating  bi^ 
abhorrence  of  the  heterodox,  than  for  dis- 
tilling into  his  breast  the  dews  of  ChristiaQ 
charity. 

And  yet,  poor  old  fellow,  I  never  see  him 
pottering  about  on  his  terrace  in  companj 
with  the  sour-looking  woman  who  attends 
him,  without  a  sentiment  of  pity.    These 
few  square  feet  of  brick-paved  terrace,  with 
its  flower-pots  and  boxes,  constitute  all  his 
domain.     He  has  been  rather  pompons  and 
autocratic  in  his  day,   domineering  over 
his  shop-boys,  and  yet  easily  turn«i  and 
softened  by  a  little  adroit  flattery.    Now  be 
has  nobody  to  domineer  over,  for  the  sour- 
looking  female  is  anything  but  meek,  and 
he  is,  in  fEMst,  a  forlorn  old  fellow,  whose 
weaknesses  and  virtues,  whims  and  &ncies, 
likings  and  dislikings,  are  matters  of  im- 
portance to  no  one  on  this  earth  any  more. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  he  stands  over  his  box« 
of  mignonette  With  a  little  air  of  pomposity. 
He  straddles  with  his  legs,  and  thrusta  hij 
hands  deep   down  into  his  pockets,  and 
shakes  his  g^ey  head,  covered  with  a  blact 
skull-cap,  in  a  severe  manner,  asthougb 
he   were    asking   the    flowers  what  the 
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dence  they  meant  by  it.  He  constantly 
alters  the  arrangement  of  the  shabby, 
dnsty  pots  and  boxes.  He  insists  very 
often  on  watering  them  with  his  own  hands. 
Many  a  journey  the  clattering  tin  bucket 
makes  over  its  bridge  of  rope,  as  the  spring 
eyenings  lengthen  out,  and  the  old  man  is 
able  to  remain  later  on  his  terrace.  The 
sour-faced  woman  offers  her  assistance  to 
lift  the  full  bucket  on  its  arrival  from  the 
well,  but  is  repulsed  querulously.  And  the 
old  fellow  hooks  it  towards  him  with  his 
crooked  stick,  detaches  it  from  the  line  with 
difficulty,  and  spills  half  the  water  at  one 
splash  as  he  raises  the  brimming  bucket  in 
bis  trembling  hands.  He  frowns  porten- 
tously, and  drags  his  flower-pots  hither  and 
iliither,  and  pokes  at  the  soil  with  the  point 
of  his  stick,  and  makes  a  vast  pother  about 
pQliing  off  a  few  dead  leaves.  But  the 
flowers  don't  mind  it.  They  flourish  with 
a  sweet  contentment  in  their  shabby  homes, 
and  sometimes  send  out  such  a  delicious 
breath  on  the  evening  air,  as  softens  tho 
lines  about  the  mouth  of  that  sour-faced 
woman,  and  makes  their  old  master  wrinkle 

i^p  his  Roman  nose  with  a  snifiT  of  plea- 
sure. 

Just  below  the  terrace,  on  the  second 
floor,  a  young  woman  is  dressing  her  hair. 
She  has  brought  a  little  bit  of  looking-glass 
te  the  window,  and  turns  about  this  way 
^d  that  way,  so  as  to  contemplate  the  effect 
of  her  coiffure  in  various  lights.  She  is 
Dot  a  pretty  young  woman  by  any  means, 
bat  she  has  a  thick  and  long  mane  of  black 
hair,  which  she  is  pufBng,  and  frizzing,  and 
piling  up  in  a  heap  on  the  top  of  her  head 
^r  the  fashion  of  those  fine  ladies  whom 
she  sees  in  their  carriages.  At  least  on 
this  point  she  can  rival  them.  Her  gown 
°^yhepoor,  her  bonnet  shabby,  but  her 
head-dress  is  quite  as  grotesque,  quite  as 
^figuring  and  destructive  of  aU  grace  as 
that  of  the  fashionablest  dame  who  ever 
paid  a  French  hair-dresser.  I  fancy  my 
young  friend  is  going  to  a  party  to-night, 
for  when  she  has  reared  a  lofty  pile,  partly 
supported  and  supplemented  by  what  look 
to  me  like  small  black  hedgehogs,  but 
^hich  are  in  reality,  I  believe,  rolls  of 
luzzy  horse-hair,  technically  nominated 
fnsettes,  she  crowns  the  edifice  with  a 
cnmson  bow  of  ribbon,  and^  contemplates 
the  whole  in  the  glass  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction. 

l^he  fett  old  cook  of  the  primo  piano 
^mes  out  and  leans  her  folded  arms  on 
J«e  raiHng  of  the  balcony,  to  pigliare  il 
iresco--get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  as  we 


should  say,  before  going  into  the  house  for 
the  night,  A  Sister  of  Charity  in  her 
white- winged  cap  begins  to  close  the 
shutters,  and  draw  down  the  great  blinds 
of  coarse  matting  which  hang  outside  the 
windows  of  the  school- room.  The  children 
are  trooping  out  noisily  into  the  street.  I 
hear  their  voices  rising  shrill  into  the  even- 
ing air.  Up  on  the  terrace,  the  old  man 
and  his  daughter  are  transfigured  in  the 
light  of  a  beautifjil  sunset.  They  look  like 
two  dusky  mediaeval  saints  painted  on  a 
golden  background.  I  can  see  now  a  certain 
nobility  and  severity  in  the  outline  of  that 
sour-looking  woman,  with  her  down-drawn 
Dantesque  mouth,  and  spare  upright  figure. 
Rose-colour  succeeds  to  gold  in  the  western 
sky,  and  flushes  deeper  and  deeper  into 
crimson.  I  have  a  glimpse  of  two  black 
cypresses  above  the  confrised  mass  of  roofs 
on  the  horizon.  And  nearer  at  hand,  be- 
tween the  church  with  the  grass-grown  steps 
and  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  a 
noble  stone  pine  raises  its  spreading  crest 
into  the  blue  air  from  behind  the  walls  of  a 
convent  garden. 

Suddenly  a  little  pale  spark  begins  te 
twinkle  in  the  second  floor  casement.  The 
black-haired  girl  has  lit  a  candle,  finding  the 
twilight  insufficient  to  complete  her  toilet 
by.  May  she  enjoy  her  merry-making! 
The  church  bells  are  all  jingling  and 
clanging  the  Ave  Maria  with  sounds  which 
are  mingled  and  softened  by  distance  into 
apathetic  chorus  which  seems  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  crowd  sending  its  complaints 
and  troubles  up  to  heaven's  gates,  half 
querulously,  half  confidently.  "We  are 
sadly  confused  and  troubled  here  below,'* 
the  chorus  seems  to  say.  '^Life  is  so 
strange ;  life  is  so  hard.  Can  you  help  us  ? 
You  will  help  us.     Ave  Maria  !*' 

The  children  are  trooping  home.  The 
sisters  are  kneeling  at  their  devotions.  The 
black-haired  girl  pins  a  smart  shawl  over 
her  shoulders,  and  takes  a  farewell  look  at 
the  mirror  befbre  she  hurries  away.  I 
think  she  expects  to  see  her  sweetheart  this 
evening.  The  sun  is  gone  down,  and  the 
old  man  ou  the  terrace  prepares  to  go  down 
too.  The  mingled  harmony  of  the  city 
reaches  his  ears  up  t^ere.  The  shrill 
laughter  of  the  children,  the  chanting  in 
the  church,  the  hum  of  talking,  and  the 
sound  of  wheels  in  the  busy  thoroughfares, 
and — above  all — the  clamour  of  the  appeal- 
ing bells.  Not  for  many  more  spring-tides 
will  he  stand  on  that\ terrace  among  his 
flowers.  Let  us  hope  that  a  breath  of 
peace  and  goodwill  towards  man  i&  descend- 
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ing  on  him  from  the  serene  depths  of  the 
evening  sky. 

Good  night,  Signor  Fantalon ! 


SUNDIALS. 


The  Oriental  potentate  whose  sayings 
and  doings  in  England  have  formed  qnite 
a  novel  episode  this  summer,  and  who  dis- 
played a  laudable  curiosity  relating  to  use- 
ful things  that  were  new  to  him,  is  reported 
to  have  taken  away  with  him  a  stock  of 
eg^- timers,  or  three- minute  glasses,  the 
action  of  which  struck  his  fancy.  Or  it 
may  have  been  those  ingenious  egg-boilers 
which  extinguish  their  own  fire  when  the 
eggs  are  done.  If  this  be  so,  our  illustrious 
visitor  is  almost  too  good  to  be  a  PersiaQ ; 
for  egg-glasses  are  time-tellers.  Time  is 
nob  valued  by  the  Asiatics  as  it  is  by 
Europeans ;  and  all  timo-meejauring  instru- 
ments are  regarded  for  their  beauty  or  their 
ingenuity,  rather  than  for  the  value  of  the 
thing  wliich  they  measure.  Whether  the 
Shah  possesses  any  sundials  at  Teheran 
is  a  question  beyond  our  power  to  an- 
swer, but  those  earliest  of  all  time-mea- 
surers would  be  more  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion than  sand-glasses.  Nay,  English  folk 
themselves  have,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
vague  notion  of  a  subject  which,  as  we  shall 
show,  touches  both  upon  science  and  upon 
poetiy. 

Sundials  are,  so  to  speak,  san-^wor- 
ahippers ;  their  hour  is  just  the  length  of 
his,  regardless  of  the  sesfion  of  the  year. 
If  the  earth  stood  upright,  and  spun  round 
lik&  a  top ;  if,  moreover,  she  revolved  in  a 
true  circle  round  the  sun — ^then  the  hours 
would  be  all  equal  in  length.  But  neither 
of  these  conditions  prevails.  The  axis  of 
the  earth  is  incUned  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
orbit  is  oval  or  elliptical:  circumstances 
which  give  an  irregularity  to  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens  ftx>m 
morn  till  eve.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
solar  time  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  clock 
time ;  the  difference  may  be  as  much  as 
sixteen  minutes  and  a  quarter,  the  sun 
before  the  clock  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  dock  before  the  sun  in  others. 
The  difference  varies  from  this  maximum 
down  to  nothing,  and  then  advances  to  an- 
other maximum  in  the  opposite  direction. 
And  sundial  time  is  the  same  as  sun  or 
solar  time,  obediently  following  it.  The 
difference  is  called  the  equation  of  time, 
the  amount  of  which  is  given  for  every  day 
in  the  year  in  good  almanacks.     For  in- 


stance, on  Michaelmas  Day  in  the  present 
year  the  clock  will  be  nearly  ten  minutes 
before  the  sun  ;  whereas  on  Christmas  Day 
the  sun  will  be  about  half  a  minute  before 
the  cldck. 

A  sundial,  this  irregularity  allowed  for,  i 
shows  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  direction 
of  a  shadow.     A  piece  of  metal,  called  the 
style  or  gnomon,  is  so  placed  that  a  straight 
edge  along  one  side  of  it  shall  be  parallel 
with  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  shadow  of 
this  straight  edge  is  received  on  a  sarfaoe 
marked  with  lines  and  figures.  The  length 
of  this  shadow  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
consequence.     If  we  plant   a  stick,  two 
feet  in  length,  upright  in  the  ground,  its 
shadow  on  the  ground  wiU  be  about  a  foot 
long  at  noon  on  the  longest  day,  whereas  ii 
will  be  more  than  seven  feet  long  at  noon  on 
the  shortest  day ;  but  the  two  shadows  will 
be  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  all  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  sundial  time-mcsi- 
surements.  To  this  present  day  the  peasantt  , 
in  some  of  the  remoter  and  poorer  distiiete  , 
of  southern  Europe  get  a  rough  knorwle^  ' 
of  the  hour  by  this  straight-stick  method, 
the   stick    being    either    stuck    verticallj 
in  horizontal  ground,  or  horizontal! j  in  a 
vertical  wall.     The  stick,  gnomon,  or  styk, 
however,  ought  to  be  inclmed,  the  angle  of 
inclination  depending  on  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

When  the  principle  whereon  a  Bondial 
depends  is  once  understood,  the  practical 
modes  of  woridng  it  out  are  numerous  and 
varied.  The  plain  sundial,  so  often  to  be 
seen  on  old  country  churches,  nsaslty  faces 
the  south,  and  has  the  houi^HneB  directed 
downwards,  or  a  little  to  the  right  or  left. 
If  it  is  not  exaddy  feeing  the  soutliy  the 
gnomon  is  adjusted  in  a  different  wvf,  and 
the  hour-lines  present  a  peculiarity  of  ar- 
rangement. Some  dials  are  hoiisontal,  with 
the  gnomon  sticking  up  in  an  inclined 
position.  If  it  be  neither  vertical  nor  hori- 
zontal, the  sundial  may  be  inclined ;  or  there 
may  be  two  kinds,  the  reclined  and  the  pro- 
clined,  considered  relatively  to  the  position 
of  the  sun.  If  parallel  to  the  earth's  equa- 
tor, it'  is  an  equinoctial  dial;  if  parallel 
to  the  earth's  axis,  it  is  a  polar  maL  If 
he  plane  of  the  dial  be  not  exactly  esst 
and  west,  it  is  a  declining  dial  If  the 
plane  be  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical,  or 
if  it  does  not  directly  face  the  south,  it  be- 
comes a  de-inclined  dial ;  while  other  pecu- 
liarities in  the  position  give  rise  to  other 
names.  Some  sundials  are  shaped  like 
crosses,  some  like  globes,  some  like  hollow 
hemispherioal  basins^  some  like  a  ham  or 
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leg  of  mntton ;  and  if  we  closely  examine 
the  costly  specimens  of  arb  workmanship  at 
the  South  Kensington  Muisenm,  especially 
those  which  once  belonged  to  the  Bemal 
Collection,  we  shall  find  still  more  remark* 
able  oddities  in  the  forms  of  old-&shioned 
6DT1  dials.  Whatever  the  shape  of  the 
snr&ce,  and  whatever  its  position  (within 
certain  limits  of  range),  there  may  be  such 
an  adjustment  of  gnomon,  and  snch  a 
marking  of  honr-lines,  as  to  enable  it  to 
serve  approximatdy  as  a  snndial  or  honr> 
measurer. 

Let  ns  cnrsorily  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  sundials  which  have 
found  their  way  into  illustrated  books. 

A  shopkeeper  at  Marlborough  has  an 
oTal  vertical  sundial  in  his  window,  in 
which  he  (or  his,  dial-maker)  has  inge- 
niously managed  that  the  hour-lines  shall 
iiear  a  definite  relation  to  the  direction  of 
the  street.  At  Madeley  Hall,  Salop,  there 
is  a  solid  cube  of  stone,  with  four  large 
hollows  or  ooncavities  in  the  four  surfaces ; 
and  around  tbem  smaller  hollows  of  various 
shapes;  every  hollow  is  fitted  np  as  a 
separate  sundial,  to  mark  some  or  other  of 
the  hours  during  the  sunny  part  of  the 
day.  At  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouthshire, 
in  a  fine  old  room  panelled  with  cedar,  a 
pane  of  glass  in  a  window  is  marked  with 
the  lines  and  figures  of  a  sundial  radiating 
from  a  gnonoon ;  and  there  it  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  a  date  inscribed  underneath,  for 
jnst  two  hundred  years.  In  the  garden  of 
Wentworth  Castle,  Yorkshire,  is  a  sundial 
formed  of  box-edging  cut  into  the  proper 
numerals.  A  pretty  conceit  has  sometimes 
l>een  realised,  of  making  a  floral  sundial, 
the  dial  being  composed  of  flowers  that 
bloom  in  succession  during  the  months  of 
sunshine.  George  Stephenson,  when  he 
was  plain  Gkx>rdie  the  colliery  viewer,  had 
the  aid  of  his  son  Bobert  in  setting  up  a 
snndial  over  his  cottage  door ;  they  hewed, 
canred,  and  polished  the  stone,  and  con- 
structed a  dial  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
niles  laid  down  in  Ferguson's  Astronomy. 
Some  of  the  sundials  at  present  existing  in 
Tarious  parts  of  England  date  their  history 
fix)m  the  time  of  Nicholas  Stone,  a  cele- 
brated sculptor  two  centuries  and  a  half 
a^o.  There  is  an  totry  extant  of  the 
expense  of  setting  up  a  sundial  by  him 
^t  St.  James's  Palace,  six  pounds  thir- 
^u  shilhngs  and  fourpence,  the  king  find- 
ing material.  He  also  records,  "  In  1622, 
1  made  the  great  diall  in  the  garden  at 
Whitehall,  for  the  which  I  had  forty-six 
pounds" — no  small   sum  in   those   days. 


In  the  same  year  he  "  made  a  diall  for  my 
Lord  Brook  in  Holbom,  |pr  the  which  I 
had  eight  pounds  ten  shilhngs."  This  was 
on  the  site  of  the  present  medley  of  houses 
called  Brook-street.  On  the  top  of  a  foun- 
tain at  Leadenhall^  erected  in  the  same 
century,  was  a  singular  globular  sundial, 
which  showed  the  hour  without  the  aid  of 
any  gnomon  or  style.  It  was  adjusted  to 
the  latitude  of  London ;  a  belt  or  line  repre- 
senting the  equator  was  marked  with  two 
series  of  numbers  from  one  to  twelve; 
when  the  sun  shone  on  this  globe,  the 
numbers  found  under  the  place  where  the 
shadowed  part  met  the  illuminated  part, 
denoted  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Scotland  has  some  rather  curious  sun- 
dials still  left,  chiefly  in  and  around  the  old 
mansions  and  abbeys.  At  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
there  are  four  dials  on  the  four  faces  of  a 
pillar,  all  difioreDt — indeed,  t^ey  must  ne- 
cessarily be  so,  to  aooommodate  the  difle- 
rent  directions  in  which  the  shadow  is 
thrown.  At  Glamis  Castle,  the  name  of 
which  is  known  to  all  the  readers  of  Mac- 
beth, there  is  a  sundial  of  specially  curious 
character.  Four  carved  stone  lions  stand 
on  a  base,  each  holding  a  dial  as  a  shield ; 
the  names  of  the  months  and  days  are  en- 
graved below ;  between  and  above  the  lions, 
in  a  kind  of  pyramidal  or  obelisk  arrangc- 
ment|  are  no  less  than  eighty  other  dial- 
faces,  cut  diamond-wise  on  the  several 
blocks  of  stone.  Every  one  of  these  was 
the  result  of  much  calculation,  to  see  that 
the  markings  bore  a  proper  relation  to  the 
plane  of  the  surface;  some  among  them 
could  have  shown  only  a  few  of  the  hours 
jnst  after  sunrise^  or  just  before  sunset,  on 
and  near  the  longest  day.  At  Kilbum 
House,  in  Ayrshire,  is  a  tapering  pillar  on 
steps,  swelling  out  in  t^e  centre;  it  is 
covered  with  small  sundials  on  all  sides, 
and  of  all  shapes  —  cruciform,  hemi- 
spherical, shell^shape,  &o.  Scotland,  as 
well  as  Elngland,  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  ingenious  ring-dial,  much  in 
fikvour  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  usually  a  brass  ring,  with  a  narrower 
ring  moving  in  a  groove  in  its  circum- 
ference ;  this  facility  of  movement  being 
necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dial  to 
the  decimation  of  the  sun  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  sun's  light  passed  through 
a  small  hole,  and  fell  upon  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  ring,  which  was  engraved  with 
hour-numerals.  The  ring  was  held  sus- 
pended from  the  finger,  and  a  boss  was  so 
placed  as  to  govern  the  shifting  of  the 
inner  ring,  according  to  months  and  days 
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marked  on  it.  Whoever  inyented  that 
ring  had  a  remavkahly  clear  notion  of  the 
principles  whereon  snndials  must  be  based. 
Nor  was  it  a  bad  idea  on  the  part  of  a 
yonng  lady  who  marked  the  hours  on  the 
door-sill  for  every  day  in  the  year,  thrown 
by  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  framing. 

ToTirists  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
East  meet  occasionally  with  curiosities  in 
the  form  of  sundials.    At  Malaga,  in  Spain, 
is  a  white  marble  pillar  or  pier  marked 
with  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these, 
many  in  the  forms  of  stars,  crosses,  and 
shells.     Father  Lyne,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Ley  den,  made  a  sundial  which 
was  based  on  a  stone  pedestal ;  six  pyra- 
midal compartments  rose  above  the  pedestal, 
on  which  were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  dials.      Some  of  these  were 
sundials  to  mark  the  hours  according  to 
European  time;    others  marked  it  in  ac- 
cordance with    Jewish,    Babylonian,   and 
astronomical  time ;  others  threw  a  shadow 
on  the  gnomon  itself,  instead  of  a  shadow 
of  the  gnomon  on  the  dial-face ;    while 
others  furnished   the    means    of   solving 
several  problems  in  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matical geography.     In  the  Pyrenees  an 
ingenious  sundial  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  made  of  a  small  cylinder  of  boxwood ; 
the  top  can  be  drawn  out,  exposing  a  small 
blade  turning  on  a  pin ;  this  forms  a  gno- 
mon, the  shadow  of  which  falls  on  engraved 
lines  on  the  cylinder,  and  denotes  the  hour 
with  an  error  seldom  exceeding  five  mi- 
nutes.    In  the  base  of  Cleopatra's  Needle 
a  sundial  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago, 
a  hemispherical  cavity  scooped  out  of  a 
square  block  of  stone.    We  might  perhaps 
have  dismissed  our  conjecture  relating  to 
the  possible  ignorance  of  the  Shah  con* 
ceming  sundials,  for  they  are  well-known  in 
Turkey  and  other  Mohammedan  countries ; 
and  although  tho  Shah  and  the  Sultan  do 
not  accept  the  same  version  of  their  faith, 
they  agree  in  essentials.     But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Turks — the  real  Osmanlis  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions — pray  several  times  a 
day ;  and  all  the  principal  mosques  in  Con- 
stantinople are  provided  with  sundials  out- 
side, that  the  people  may  know  when  the 
hours  of  prayer  have  arrived.  Most  of  them 
have  no  other  marks  than  such  as  will  denote 
the  time;   but  some  have  a  line  drawn, 
which  points  in  a  direction  towards   the 
sacred  town  of  Mecca,  this  being  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  faces  of  the  faithful 
must  be  turned  during  the  performance  of 
worship.     Going  further  East,  we  may  re- 
mark that  tho  Chinese  and  Japanese  use 
sundials.     At    a  watchmaker's    shop    at 


Yokohama  an  English  traveller  recendy 
observed  a  clever  bit  of  ingenuity;  the 
shopkeeper  used  the  railings  round  his 
house  as  a  dial  to  set  his  clocks  and  watches 
by,  the  markings  for  the  shadows  being 
observed  and  adjusted  once  a  week  by  the 
Saturday  gun  of  the  flag-ship. 

The  literature  of  sundials  is  rather 
copious.  Satirists,  moralists,  poets,  all  have 
contributed  towards  it  in  various  ways. 
Plautus  denounced  the  man  who  first  in- 
vented these  time-measurera : 

To  cut  and  hack  mj  dajt  to  wretdbedlj 
Into  small  piecet  t    When  I  wa«  a  boj 
M7  hellj  wat  mj  lundial — one  more  Mure, 
Truer,  and  exact  than  any  of  them. 
This  dial  told  me  when  'twas  proper  time 
To  go  to  dinner,  when  I  had  aught  to  eat ; 
But  now-a-dajs,  why  even  when  I  have 
I  can't  fall  to,  unlew  the  f  am  giret  leave. 

In  the  old  days  of  Seven  Dials  there  was 
originally  a  Doric  column  in  the  middle  of 
the  open  place  where  the  seven  streets 
meet ;  and  on  the  sides  of  this  column  were 
seven  sundials,  each  about  a  foot  squan:  , 
Dials  and  column  were  removed  long  ago; 
but  when  Gay  wrote  his  Trivia,  or  the  Ait 
of  Walking  the    Streets   of   London,  he 
thought  the  matter  worthy  of  a  little  of  his 
versification : 

Where  fam'd  St.  Gileses  ancient  limits  spread^ 
An  in-raird  column  rears  its  lofly  head  ; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  dsij. 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  cireling  ray. 

Bowles,  in  his  History  of  Bremhill  Parson- 
age, has  some  lines  fiftr  above  the  level  of 
Trivia: 

To  count  the  hrief  and  unretuxnioghoon 
This  sundial  was  placed  among  the  flowery 
Which  came  forth  in  their  beauty,  smiled,  and  disd. 
Blooming  and  withering  round  its  ancient  side. 
Mortal,  tny  day  is  passing—see  that  flower. 
And  thick  upon  the  shadow  and  the  hour. 

The  genial  Charles  Lamb  had   his  own 
quaint  way  of  treating  the  subject :  "  Why 
has  the  dial  almost  everywhere  vanished  ? 
If  its  business  use  be  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses,  its 
beauty,  might  have  pleaded  for  its  con- 
tinuance.    It  spoke  of  moderate  labours, 
of  pleasures  not  protracted  after  sunset,  of 
temperance  and  good  hours.     It  was  the 
primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the  first 
world.     Adam  could  scarcely  have  missed 
it  in  Paradise.     It  was  the  measure  appro- 
priate for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring 
by,  for  the  birds  to  apportion  their  silver  war-    I 
blings  by,  for  flocks  to  pasture  and  be  led  to 
fold  by.  The  shepherd  carved  it  out  quaintly 
in  the  sun,  and,  turning  philosopher  by  the 
very  occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes 
more  touching  than  tombstones.*'  ,|' 

Mottoes  : — this  word  of  Charles  Lamb's  1' 
suggests  what  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  fea«    ' 
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tnre  about  sundials,  the  mottoes  which 
thej  so  often  bear.  The  antitheses  between 
day  and  night,  snnshine  and  shadow,  wak- 
ing and  sleeping,  life  and  death,  time  and 
eternity,  are  brought  before  ns  in  number- 
less ways  by  the  phenomena  presented,  and 
the  mode  of  representing  them,  in  a  way, 
too,  tempting  both  to  the  poet  and  to 
the  epigrammatist.  Mrs.  Gatty's  elegant 
volume  on  sundials  is  crowded  with  de- 
scriptions and  quotations,  from  which 
almost  every  taste  might  be  gratified. 
Even  those  who  know  but  little  Latin 
conld  pick  out  the  sententious  meaning 
from  the  appearance  of  many  of  those 
written  in  that  language.     We  have  only 

i  space  for  a  few. 

',  In  the  south  wall  of  an  old  house  at 
Tottenham  is  a  sundial  of  large  size  with 

I  the  motto  "  Snmus  umbra,"  bringing  in 
the  Latin  for  shadows  in  a  religious  sense. 
On  a  house  in  the  High-street  of  Marl- 
borough, beneath  a  sundial  painted  on  a 
window,  is  a  motto  with  much  meaning  in 
it,  "Dum  spectas,  fugio— sic  vita."  On 
Elsworth  Church,  Cambridgeshire,  "Mox 
Noi,"  Night  shortly.  Under  a  sundial  on 
a  white  marble  cross  in  Collaton  Church, 
Devon : 

If  on  this  dial  fall  a  shade,  the  time  redeem ; 
For,  lo !  it  passeth  like  a  dream. 
Bntif  it  all  be  blank,  then  monm  thj  loss 
^        Of  hours  unblaat  by  shadows  from  the  Croae. 

On  St.  Mary's,  at  Kidderminster,  a  sundial 
bears  an  inscription,  "  None  but  a  villain 
^ill  deface  me ;"  though  why  even  a  villain 
ehonld  take  the  trouble  to  do  this  does  not 
clearly  appear.  At  St.  James's,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  a  motto,  under  the  guise  of  a 
somewhat  rude  homely  reproof,  gives  a 
|iniely  reminder  of  the  duty  and  value  of 
industry,  "  Go  about  your  business  !"  At 
Roscommon  there  is  a  sundial  which  con- 
trives to  keep  alive  the  Orange  enthusiasm 
^  a  way  novel,  if  neither  poetical  nor 
logical : 

Maj  thou  be  blest  with  leneth  of  days 
Who  still  proclaim  King  William's  praise. 

On  a  church  at  Charlton  Kings,  a  sundial 
motto  perpetuates  the  monition,  "  Our 
days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and 
there  is  none  abiding."  At  Seaham  a  dial 
on  a  stone  slab  is  inscribed : 

TJe  natural  clockwork  by  the  Mighty  One, 
Wonnd  up  at  first,  and  ever  since  bas  gone. 
ao  pin  dropout ;  its  wheels  and  spring  hold  good ; 
It  speaks  its  Maker's  praise,  thougn  once  it  stood. 
But  that  was  by  order  of  the  Workman's  power; 
And  when  it  stands  again,  it  goes  no  more. 

Oa  an  old  dial  in  the  front  of  Cattrick 
Chnrch,  are  the  three  simple  but  ex- 
pressiYe  worda,  "  Pugit  hora,  ora,"  "  Time 


flies,  pray."  Doctor  Watts  wrote  an  in- 
scription for  a  .sundial  in  the  garden  of 
Lady  Abney's  house.  Stoke  Newington : 

So  rolls  the  sun,  so  wears  the  day, 
And  measures  out  life's  painful  way ;  ^ 
Through  shifting  scenes  of  shade  and  light, 
To  encQess  day  or  endless  night 

Nor  is  the  Continent  bare  of  such  in- 
scriptions, often  couched  in  that  epigram- 
matic Latin  which  is  difficult  to  render 
into  English  with  less  than  double  as  many 
words.  Such  is  the  sundial  motto  at  St. 
Philippe's,  Nice,  "Sine  sole  sileo,"  "With- 
out sunshine  I  am  silent ;"  and  that  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Cimies,  in  the  same  town, 
"Scis  horas:  nescis  horam;''  and  that 
on  a  third  sundial  in  the  same  place, 
"Non  numero  horas,  nisi  serenas,"  "  I  only 
mark  the  hours  in  fine  weather,"  or,  "I 
mark  none  bat  serene  hours."  At  Cannes, 
where  the  late  Lord  Brougham  often  re- 
sided, we  find  "  Irrevocabilis  hora,"  a  senti- 
ment which  we  all  admit  every  day  of  our 
lives.  A  German  sundial  tells  us  that 
"  Die  Sonne  scheint  iiberall" — words  that 
almost  translate  themselves  to  an  English 
eye  and  ear;  while  one  in  French,  at 
Eougemont,  in  the  Canton  de  Yauz,  says, 
"  Je  suis  pour  tout  le  monde.  Mon  ombre 
passe  avec  vitesse,  ot  la  fin  approche  aveo 
rapidity,  O  mortel  1" 

THE  VALLEY  OF  FLOWEES. 

It  lies  at  the  gates  of  the  morning, 
Hard  by  the  iair  plesannce  of  youth. 
Bear  its  winds  never  whisjper  of  warning  P 
Its  songs  noTer  burden  of^ruth  ? 
Ab  nay,  for  the  airs  are  all  gracious 
That  breathe  through  its  bloom-laden  bowen; 
Serene,  sunny-swarded  and  spacious, 
The  VaUey  of  Flowers  I 

By  what  mystical  rose-shadowed  portal^ 
(Jnwarded  by  visible  hand. 
Are  the  feet  of  the  way-weary  mortal 
Drawn  down  to  that  delicate  land? 
What  soul,  that  hath  strayed  o'er  its  borderi, 
May  tell  in  the  grey  after  hours  P 
No  sword-flaming  ones  are  thy  warden 
OhYaileyoiFlowersI 

Soft,  soft  is  the  footway  and  glowing 
With  green  that  out-glories  the  spring. 
Are  they  earth-blotsoms  lavishly  blowing  P 
Earth-birds  that  so  blithesomely  sing  ? 
It  is  bright  with  unwearying  splendour. 
And  cool  with  the  tinkle  of  showers; 
Delightsome  and  tranquil  and  tender 
The  Valley  of  Flowers  1 

What  sweeter  than  trancedly  straying 
Through  tracks  flower- soft  to  the  tread; 
By  fountains  snow- crested,  bright-spraying. 
And  rills  that  are  lucently  led 
Through  thy  ereen-girt  and  bloesomy  maieiy 
Thy  silent  and  shadowy  bowers, 
BcMO-vistas,  and  violet  bases, 
Oh  Valley  of  Flowers? 

What  flowers  ?   Ah  say,  are  they  roses 
Bed- hearted,  that  crush  and  that  trail? 
Yon  lily  that  languidly  dosea 
With  mystical  pallor  is  pale. 
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and  her  soft  dark  downcast  ejes,  she  was 
charming. 

At  last,  I  made  an  effort ;  and  snceeeded 
in  breaking  the  silence. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  it  is. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  observation  was 
brilliant^  but  it  was  something  to  have 
spoken,  even  though  my  voice  sounded  like 
a  croak,  for,  by  some  mysterious  process, 
my  heart  had  jamped  into  my  throat, 
where  it  stuck  crosswise,  and  my  tongue 
had  become  too  large  for  my  mouth. 

"  Yes,  beautiful,  but  rather  bright  for 
fishing,  is  it  notP' 

"  I  assure  you  I  infinitely  prefer  basking 
to  fishing." 

"  That  is  a  want  of  devotion  to  sport 
against  which  you  should  struggle.  Tom 
acknowledges  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
army  is  laziness." 

**  Do  you  dislike  the  army  ?" 

"  N — no,  not  at  all.  Yet  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  I  were  a  man  I  would  adopt  it  for  a 
profession." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  pardon  me,  a  rather 
profitless  existence.  Confess  you  feel,  some- 
times, a  little  like  a  drone  ?" 

I  determined  to  send  in  my  papers  at 
once.    Now  for  the  plunge. 

"  No,  I  do  not  feel  the  least  like  one.  I 
believe  a  drone  is,  in  the  main,  a  happy 
fellow ;  he  eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry,  while 
I  am  thoroughly  unhappy." 

One  look,  and  T  felt  she  had  read  my 
story ;  then  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  me, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Don't  mind  what  Tom  said  about 
Chanticleer.  Mr.  French  would  not  have 
asked  you  to  ride  him  if  he  were  not  safe, 
and  I  have  seen  him  go  admirably.  But 
Miss Of  course,"  she  continued  hur- 
riedly, "you  and  Captain  Egremont  will 
come  to  the  races  with  us." 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  races,"  said 
I,  determined  to  have  my  say  at  last.  "  I 
was        " 

"  See,  Tom  has  been  successful ;  he  has 
a  fish ;  I  must  go  and  land  it,"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  up. 

At  that  moment  a  boat  shot  round  the 
bend,  propelled  by  Egremont,  who  sculled 
like  a  waterman.  He  stopped  when  he 
saw  us. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  spoiling  your  com- 
plexion, Captain  Egremont  ?"  said  Adela. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied;  "it's  a  lovely 
day  on  the  river ;  do  come  for  a  short  pull. 
See,  I  have  room  for  you  in  the  stern,  and 
you  can  steer.  Now  Jack,  hold  that  stern 
steady  while  Miss  Meredyth  steps  on  it." 


As  he  spoke,  he  backed  the  boat  to  the 
bank,  and  ere  I  well  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  was  sitting  in  the  stem;  ho 
pulling  away  with  a  flush  of  triumphant 
delight  on  his  face. 

"  We  won't  be  long,  Mr.  Brandon ;  have 
a  trout  when  we  return,"  she  laughed ;  as 
the  boat  swept  away  down  stream,  I  stood 
for  a  short  time,  torn  by  furious  jealousy. 
Then  declining  Tom's  invitation  to  remain 
for  luncheon,  I  started  home  like  one  de- 
mented.    She  loved  him  after  all.    I  re- 
called her  tone  as  the  boat  passed  awav. 
Every    syllable  was    a    poisoned  dag<;cr. 
Knowing  that  I  loved  her,  she  laughed  at 
me  !     Egremont  was  then  no  doubt  telling 
her  the  story  she  would  not  hear  from  me. 
The  boat  gliding  on  in  the  noontide  hnsli 
— the  oars  at  rest — he  bending  forward  in 
passionate  pleading — Adela  listening  vitli 
folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  with  beat- 
ing heart  and  heightened  colour,  >ybOei 
magnetic,  unspoken  language  told  hiisi? 
was  loved.     It  was  too  bitter,  and  wiiis 
blackness  of  despair  that  I  had  never  m 
gined  possible,    I  flung    myself  upon  i; 
bed  and  lay  there  for  hours. 

I  did  not  see  Egremont  until  next  morn- 
ing, when  neither  of  us  alluded  to  the 
episode  of  the  day  before ;  but  I  thought 
that,  for  a  successful  lover,  he  looked  rathe: 
grave.  I  determined  never  to  see  Adeb 
again,  and  adhered  to  my  determinaiion 
with  unconquerable  firmness  for  two  dajs, 
when  Mr.  Meredyth  called  at  the  barracks 
and  insisted  on  our  returning  with  him  to 
Qrangemore. 

"  How  very  ill  you  look,  Mr.  Brandon, 
was  Mrs.  Meredyth's  first  observation  to 
me,  as  I  joined  her  in  the  pleasure-groncJ 
after  dinner.  "You  have  been  workict' 
too  hard,  or  training  too  hard,  after  tlie 
manner  of  you  gentlemen  riders.  So  we  ar? 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  aci 
Captain  Egremont  to  the  races.  How  pro- 
voking it  is  that  only  one  of  you  can  win ; 
but  remember  one  of  you  must  win^  for  1 
am  determined  that  the  winner  shall  beloD^' 


to  my  party. 

"  A  determination  that  will  no  doubt  I* 
shared  by  some  five  or  six  others,"  I  rc[»lii^' 

"  No  matter ;  my  motto  is  *  Where  then-  j 
a  will  there's  a  way.'  You  must  try  hani 
that  I  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Meredyth,  I  am  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  fallacy  of  that  o:J 
adage." 

"  Indeed !  Perhaps  you  did  not  vi>fl 
with  all  your  might."  .. 

"  I  did,  indeed— with  all  my  soul,"  I  ^^ 
sadly. 
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"  TheD,'*  she  replied,  kindly,  "yon  must 
have  been  willing  an  impossibility,  a  fault 
of  no  great  magnitude  at  your  age.  Re- 
member tbere  is  another  old  adage,  *  What 
is,  is  best/  If  want  of  success  has  made 
you  unhappy,  I  am  sorry  for  you;  you  must 
ouly  take  courage.  In  the  future  you  will 
perhaps  agree  with  the  poet  that  *  Sorrows 
remembered  sweeten  present  joys.' " 

"  Then  you  think  unhappiness  is  not  an 
unmitigated  evil  ?" 

*'  I  think  it  is  questionable  if  it  be  an 
evil.  Happiness  exists  but  by  comparison 
with  its  reverse,  therefore  the  existence  of 
one  is  necessary  to  that  of  the  other.  Pow- 
e?er,  theorising  on  unhappiness  will  not 
make  it  less.  Take  the  advice,  Mr.  Bran- 
don, of  an  old  woman ;  do  not  give  way  to 
unhappiness.  You  have  youth  and  health, 
the  p^reatest  blessings  of  this  life ;  do  not 
h  down  like  a  coward,  because  you  may 
Bave  failed  once  in  some  desire.  Try  again, 
and  if  unsuccessful  still,  let  it  but  inspire 
Tou  with  determination  never  to  rest  till 
Tou  succeed.  If  success  does  not  follow, 
you  will  nevertheless,  in  the  attempt,  have 
secured  the  unfailing  panacea  for  all  worldly 
mL«:ery — ^work.  Now  come  in,  and  Adela 
and  Captain  Eg^mont  will  charm  away 
your  blue  fit  with  a  duet." 

Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Meredyth  !    Little  did 

«he  know  the  refined  torture  she  prepared 

for  me.  I  believe  they  sang  well,  but  that 

duet  will  ever  be  to  me  one  of  the  most 

unpleasant  reminiscences  of  my  life.  I  sat 

ID  a  comer,  and  remember  considering  that 

the  mutual  declarations  of  love,  and  his 

cool  request  that  she  would  fly  with  him 

somewhere  or  other,  over  the  moonlit  sea, 

were  positively  outrageous,  and  should  have 

been  stopped  by  her  father.      During  the 

evening  Adela  appeared  more  affable  than 

usual;    her  manner  to  me  was  half-apo- 

logotic,  but  I  preserved  what  I  considered 

a  dignified   coolness    and   reserve.      The 

Wretched  evening  at  length  came  to  an  end, 

and  we  drove  home  silent  and  thoughtful. 

Monday  came  at  last,  a  beautiful  day, 
too  fine,  indeed,  for  the  horses  and  riders, 
lor  the  ground  was  hard  as  iron.  I  had 
become  madly  anxious  that  Egremont 
should  not  win  the  race.  For  him  I  had 
conceived  the  most  unreasoning  hatred.  In 
every  look  of  his  I  thought  I  could  detect 
a  gleam  of  triumph  which  I  resented  bit- 
teiiy.  We  arrived  early,  and  had  I  been 
m  a  different  mood  there  was  abundant 
fi^ld  for  amusement.  Hundreds  of  vehicles 
came  pouring  on  to  the  course,  from  the 
>vel].appointed  drag  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary constructions  that  ever  set  the  rules 


of  coach -building  at  defiance.  Seventy  or 
eighty  long  gipsy  tents  were  crammed 
with  thirsty  natives,  and  many  thousands 
thronged  the  course,  every  fence  having 
its  crowd  of  particular  admirers,  as  they 
calculated  on  the  probability  of  a  fall — ^the 
falling  being  to  an  Irishman  the  main  in- 
terest of  a  race. 

Having  threaded  my  way  through  the 
carriages,  with  their  attendant  roulette- 
boards  and  nigger  minstrels,  and  received 
at  least  thirty  invitations  to  return  for 
luncheon  after  the  race,  and  many  wishes 
for  success,  I  took  refuge  in  the  saddling 
yard,  where  I  found  Chanticleer  looking  fit 
as  paint,  and  his  owner  rather  anxious  but 
sanguine.  The  first  race  was  over,  and 
around  each  carriage  and  trap  luncheon 
parties  gathered  and  enjoyed  themselves ; 
I  remained  on  the  stand  chewing  the  cud 
of  bitter  fancies,  for  I  could  see  Egremont 
laughing  and  chatting  gaily  with  Adela, 
who  was  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  knot. 

At  length  the  saddling  bell  sounded,  and 
I  returned  to  the  carriage  for  my  whip. 

"What's  the  matter,  Brandon?"  said 
Mr.  Meredyth ;  "  you  look  more  like  going 
to  drive  a  hearse  than  to  ride  Chanticleer. 
Come,  have  a  glass  of  wine." 

Egremont  was  talking  to  Adela.  "  Wish 
me  success,"  I  heard  him  whisper.  Of 
course  she  said  yes,  for  as  he  turned  away 
I  saw  him  take  her  glove  from  her  lap  and 
slip  it  into  his  breast.  I  drank  my  cham- 
pagne at  a  gulp.  *' Another,  please.  Thanks." 
And,  as  quickly,  I  swallowed  that.  Mr. 
Meredyth  looked  a  little  astonished.  As 
Adela  handed  me  the  whip,  she  whispered, 
"  What  is  the  matter  P"  She  looked  sad,  and 
I  thought,  pitjring,  at  which  my  pride  re- 
volted. I  made  no  answer,  but  hurried  away 
to  the  dressing-room. 

Seventeen  horses  came  to  the  post  for 
the  principal  event.  I  was  one  of  the  last 
out  of  the  weighing-yard,  and  as  I  emerged, 
Warhawk  was  cantering  past  the  stAud. 
As  he  went  by  with  a  grand  swinging 
stride,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  murmur 
of  admiration.  Egremont's  white  jacket 
and  red  cap  contrasted  well  with  the  horse's 
colour — a  jet  black,  shining  like  satin. 

"  That's  a  racer,"  said  French,  as  he 
walked  beside  me,  giving  me  those  inevi- 
table last  directions.  "  Watch  him,  but 
don't  ride  at  him  until  the  last  mile,  for  he 
is  faster  at  his  fences  than  you  are,  and 
Chanticleer  does  not  like  being  passed. 
Some  of  these  fools  will  make  the  running. 
Keep  about  fourth  until  you  get  over  the 
double  in  the  second  round,  then  let  him 
come  if  he  will." 
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"  Good  Inck  to  joar  honour,  and  safe 
borne/'  said  the  groom,  with  a  last  affec- 
tionate pat  on  the  horse's  neck  as  he  tnmed 
him  for  his  canter. 

Chanticleer  was  a  bright  cbestnnt,  hot- 
tempered,  like  all  his  colour.  As  he  went 
along  swinging  his  bead  aboat,  and  pnlling 
hard,  I  saw  that  I  had  rongb  work  be- 
fore me,  for  already  be  was  excited  by  the 
crowd  and  the  noise. 

I  avoided  looking  at  the  Meredyihs' 
carriage  as  I  passed.  Why  should  I  look  for 
a  passing  glance,  when  Egremont  carried 
her  gage  d'amonr  in  his  breast?  bat  I 
heard  Tom's  cheery  voice,  "Good  luck, 
ChantidLeer/'  and  it  sounded  like  a  good 


omen. 

c< 


Are  you  ready,  gentlemen.     Go  !*' 
We  are  off;  off  with  a  rush  and  a  j^nge, 
and  a  thunder  of  boo&  that  drowns  fur  us 
even  the  i^out  Uiat  leaps  from  a  multitude 
at  a  start. 

Ghantideer,  plunging  forward,  swinging 
bis  head,  and  tearing  at  his  bit,  gives  me 
no  time  to  look  right  or  left  as  we  sweep 
past  the  stand  in  our  first  rush.  I  see  a 
cloud  of  grey,  pink,  blue,  black,  green, 
before  and  around  me,  and  wonder,  as  we 
come  at  the  first  fence,  how  we  can  pos- 
sibly jump,  packed  in  this  flying  crowd. 
Chanticleer,  wild  at  all  times,  is  mad  now, 
with  a  horse's  tail  whisking  in  his  face,  a 
horse  on  his  right  and  one  on  his  left,  pi^e- 
cluding  the  possibility  of  swerving,  while 
I  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  a  young  one 
behind  me,  to  insure  my  destruction  should 
we  fall.  A  slight  slackening  in  the  pace.  I 
see  that  blue  and  white  balloon  before  me 
subside  as  its  wearer  sits  down  on  his 
horse.  If  he  falls  !  Heavens  !  how  I  pray 
for  the  safety  of  that  blue  and  white — with 
a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  Nemesis  astern. 
Chanticleer  appears  determined  to  look  at 
nothing  but  that  horse's  tail.  I  take  a  pull 
at  him,  then  the  blue  and  white  jacket  rises 
out  of  the  line  of  sight,  and  discloses  a 
single  bank.  Quick  as  thought  Chanticleer 
rises  to  it ;  I  see  his  head  for  an  instant  be- 
tween the  gleaming  hind  shoes  of  the  horse 
in  front.  The  little  balloons  to  the  right 
and  left  pop  up  and  down  like  painted 
floats  at  a  nibble,  and  we  are  all  safely  over. 
Now  that  the  possibility  of  escape  has  been 
demonstrated,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  more 
at  ease,  and  approach  the  next  fence  in 
a  more  hopeful  mood.  The  horses  are 
settling  into  their  stride,  and  as  I  venture 
to  look  round,  I  distinguish  the  faces  that 
surmount  the  little  balloons.  Vansittart 
overlooks  a  green  one,  that  would  have 
made  him  the  favourite  with   the  multi- 


tude had  he  not  worn  a  red  cap.   Gore 
glares  from  above  a  cerise  and  grey ;  Mai- 
sergh,  black  and  silver;  M^Dmnot^  Le- 
froy,  and  three  or  four  more  of  our  men,  all 
looking  before  them  with  hard-set  &ces. 
None  of  the  bonhommie  that  distingnisbes 
the  hardest  run  with  hounds,  where,  no 
matter  what  the  pace,  there  is  always  tune- 
to  fling  an  observation  to  an  aooompanyinc 
Nimrod ;  to  gasp,  "  A  good  run — ipkndid, ' 
&c.  Here  your  companion  riders  are  cot 
so  mu(^  participators  in  a  sport,  as  men  to 
be  beaten,  and  the  excitement  is  parek 
selfish.     I  feel  that  if  my  blue  and  viut<: 
pilot  fidls,  I  can  neither  pull  to  rigbt  or 
left,  but  must  go  straight  on  him;  1  hope. 
in  that  case,  I  staJl  not  kill  him,  bat  that 
is  entirely  his  aflair.    My  pursuing  Nem^ 
is  no  doubt  actuated  by  preeifiel j  flimiii* 
feelings.     We  have  passed  the  second  fsef' 
in  safety,  and  begin  to  straggle  a  litde,  le^ 
by  a  raking  grey  ridden  hy  a  nuin  ia '» 
scarlet  jacket.     Warhawk  goes  on  secod 
then  comes  a  black  and  mhrer,  next  or 
blue  and  white  leader,  and  then  com"^- 
rude,  with  whom  I  am  swinging  il^ 
holding  Chanticleer  with  all  mj  nug^* 
The  next  fence  is  a  wall ;   die  scarlet  ss: 
the  white  pop  up  and  down  as  before,  bi: 
the  black  and  silver,  instead  of  cbeckinc  ' 
itself  in  its  downward  flight,  disappe^^- 
and  as  Chanticleer  flies  past,  I  cstcb  & 
glimpse  of  a  horse  struggling  to  his  i^t* 
and  a  black  and  silver  figure  lyingwithma 
foot  of  where  we  landed.  However,  therein 
no  time  to  look  round — the  improbabilitT 
of  his  escape  from  the  rash  of  horees  l» 
hind  strikes  me  for  a  moment,  and  1  tm> 
no  more  about  him.     Another  single  i^ 
passed  in  the  same  order;  a  small dooble. 
a  hurdle,  the  brook ;  and  now  we  are  coil- 
ing  at  the  principal    attraction   for  ^ 
casualty  lovers.  Two  or  three  times  I  hii^^ 
heard  the  simultaneous  "C^!"  from  tr 
crowds  at  the  fences,  prockdmingthat  soi^^ 
unfortunate  in  the  rear  has  come  to  gne: 
At  the  double  is  a  large  crowd  in  hope's- 
expectation  of  a  fall ;  nor  is  the  expocjati : 
disappointed,  for  the  grey  makes  a  mists*; 
in  rising,  strikes  <he  bank,  and  disappea?^ 
in  the  off  grip,  where  he  lies  with  his  hic^ 
broken.     Warhawk  has  taken  his  k^^y 
beautifully,  and    is    now   improviijg  -■ 
pace ;  Chanticleer  has  bungled  a  \iti\e  ^ 
the  double,  but  I  feel  him  going  well  wit:3 
himself,  and  range  forward  beside  mj  ^^f- 
and  white  leader.     As  we  come  into  t- 
straight,    Egremont    makes    the  pa*^  ] 
cracker,  and  we  are  obliged  to  call  on  fj*"' 
horses  to  keep  our  place.     The  thor*' 
of  the   crowd  gi-eets  us  us  we  pass  ^ 
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stand,  and  Warhawk*s  name  is  shouted 
from  thoasands  of  throats.  Ohantioleer 
has  again  lost  his  head — the  noise  is  too 
much  for  him.  As  I  pass,  I  see  Adela 
jast  raise  her  handkerchief — a  litfcle,  aknost 
nnnoticeahle  wave — ofooorseto  Egremont. 
I  am  mad  with  jealoas  farj,  and  giving 
Chanticleer  his  head,  race  at  him,  on  past 
the  stand  over  the  first  bank.  There  is  no 
steadying  now.  I  have  batons  insane  idea 
--to  throw  Egremont  and  kill  him,  if 
possible. 

Does  he  not  carry  *her  glore  in  his  breast ! 
After  we  pass  the  second  lenoe,  he  snjs, 
''Jack,  youll  kill  that  horse  if  yon  don't 
steady  him  at  his  fences !"    He  u  now 
riding  beside   me,  with  the  six  or  seven 
horses  that  have  stood  up,  half  a  dozen 
lengths  in  the  rear.     I  neither  look  jai  him, 
Qor  answer  him.     The  brook    is  passed, 
and  we  are  still  racing  neck  and  neck 
for  the  doable.     I  steal  a  look  at  him ;  our 
eyes  meet  for  an  instant ;  I  wonder  if  he 
reads  the  wocrld  of  hate  that  gleams  in 
mine.  "  Fool !"  he  mcitters,  as  he  takes  a  pnll 
at  Warhawk,  whose  head  steals  back  to  my 
side  and  then  ost  of  sight.     As  I  oome  at 
the  fesee  I  see  stretched  outside  the  crowd 
the  poor  grey  who  had  so  gallantly  led  ns 
ftfew  minates  before.      Chanticleer  rises 
hke  a  bird,  and  lands  lightly  as  a  deer.     I 
hear  a  shont,   and,   Heaven    forgive  me! 
^  hope  that  Warhawk  and  his  rider  have 
sliared  the  fate  of  the  grey,  but  on  look- 
ing round  I  see  him  close  on  my  quarter, 
and  picking  up  his  lost  distance  at  every 
stride;   bat  two  horaes    follow    ns,    four 
are  down  at  the  fence.     Now  commences 
a  fierce  struggle  for  the  run  home.     At 
the  last  hurdle  Warhawk  is  half  a  length  \ 
ffi  front.     We   have  entered  the  straight, 
and  now  with  whip  and    spur    I    urge 
Chanticleer.      We  are  gaining   at   every 
stride.  I  see  Warhawk's  head  again  gliding 
hack  to  me.      I  have  a  clear  neck  already ; 
ten  strides    more   and   the  race  is  won ; 
when  suddenly  the  greensward  over  which 
I  have  been  flying  like  a  swallow  jumps 
np  to  meet  me ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  cast  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  plunging  horses ; 
over  and  over  and  over  I  roll ;   and  when 
at  length  I  stop,  and  sit  up  stunned  and 
dizzy  with  my  left  arm  hanging  loosely, 
1  see  poor    Chanticleer  lying  at  a  little 
distance  witti  his  neck  broken,  and  the  boy 
who  had  run  before  him  and  oaused  our  fall 
heing  carried  away  dead  or  insensible. 

Friends  rushed  to  my  asi^tance,  and  lift- 
ing me  to  my  feet,  half  supported,  half 
carried  me  to  the  Meredyths'  carriage, 
where  I  was  placed  beside  Adela,  while 


the  horses  were  ordered  for  an  immediate 
start. 

I  had  at  first  avoided  looking  at  Adela. 
What  cared  she ;  had  not  her  lover  won  ? 
Now  I  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  face  was 
pale  as  death,  her  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a 
tortured  look.  Mrs.  Meredyth  was  busily 
engaged  cutting  up  napkins  for  bandages. 
I  whispered : 

'*  It's  nothing,  Miss  Meredytih — only  a 
broken  ann.  I  congratulate  you  on  Egre- 
mont's  success." 

''  Doo*t  talk  of  bim.  I  hate  him,"  she 
murmured,  as  she  looked  straight  into 
my  eyes. 

^  You  gave  him  your  glove  to  carry  in 
the  race." 

"  No,  he  took  it  without  my  permission," 
riie  said,  very  determinedly,  while  I  saw 
the  tears  moisten  her  dark  lathes. 

A  hope — a  brilliant  flood  of  hope — ^broke 
on  my  soul.  Mr.  Meredyth  was  returning 
with  a  doctor.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lest. 

"  Do  yoa  love  him  ?" 

"  No !" 

"  Adela,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

Not  a  word,  but  one  quick  glad  glance, 
a  single  pressure  of  the  hand,  as  the  doc- 
tor's head  appeared  over  the  carriage  door. 
I  had  won  after  all. 

Need  I  tell  of  my  happy  illness,  my 
blessed  oonvalescenoe,  at  G-rangemore ;  how 
consent  was  given,  and  weddtng  presents 
made,  and  a  bridal  party  set  out  for  a  quiet 
parish  church  on  a  bright  January  day ; 
how,  at  the  dejeuner,  tiie  clergyman 
made  a  goody-goody  speech,  whereat  his 
wife  was  edified ;  and  the  old  firiend  of  the 
fiunily  made  a  touching  one,  whereat  the 
ladies  wept ;  and  the  best  man  made  a  funny 
one,  whereat  the  bridesmaids  blushed ;  or 
how,  at  last,  t^e  happy  couple  started  for 
the  railway  station,  pursued  by  a  hearty 
cheer  from  the  assembled  tenant^,  and  a 
cloud  of  i^ppera  of  every  shape  and  hue 
— are  not  all  these  things  written  in  the 
annals  of  Grangemore  and  the  parish 
registry  of  Ballywilliam  ? 

NO   ALTERNATIVE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  *'DBBIS  DONNl^"  AO. 


CHAPTER  IX.   MB.  DEVENISH  SEES  A  OHOST  ! 

"  What  a  nuisance  it  is  when  a  fellow, 
gets  out  of  training,  isn't  it  ?"  Jack  Fer- 
rier  asked  confidentially  of  Harty,  as  they 
loitered  about  together.  **  Now  all  these 
other  fellows  are  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  I^m 
dead  beat ;  shall  you  walk  home  ?" 
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**  I*d  just  as  soon  walk  as  drivo— with 
Mrs.  Powers,"  Harty  replied,  candidly; 
"  but  it  isn't  in  the  programme  that  we 
should  walk ;  and  Mrs.  Powers  is  very  kind 
to  ns  in  her  way,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
upset  her  arrangements;  we  must  go  in 
the  carriage,  but — can't  you  come  too  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't,"  he  said, 
after  weighing  the  matter  in  his  mind  for 
a  few  moments ;  **  there's  plenty  of  room  ; 
I'll  give  my  gun  to  a  keeper,  and  tell 
Powers ;  Mrs.  Powers  won't  object  ?** 

"  Mrs.  Powers  won't  object,"  Harty  as- 
sured him  meditatively.  She  was  wondering 
whether  Claude  would  object  openly !  Mrs. 
Powers  she  felt  very  sure  about.  That 
politely  diplomatic  old  lady  would  never 
under  any  circumstances  throw  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  intercourse  between 
Jack  Ferrier  and  Harty.  But  if  Claude 
disliked  it,  and  showed  that  he  disliked  it, 
"  the  carriage  will  go  home  without  me, 
I  know  that,"  Harty  thought. 

They  were  not  very  long  in  getting  off 
after  the  luncheon.  The  men  loitered  about 
to  see  the  ladies  start,  and  as  Harty  was 
following  Mrs.  Powers  and  Mabel  into  the 
carriage,  Jack  Ferrier,  after  a  word  with 
the  keeper,  said : 

"Will  you  give  me  a  lift  home,  Mrs. 
Powers  ?     I  am  rather  knocked  up.'* 

"Knocked  up!"  Claude  repeated  the 
words  in  an  angry,  questioning  tone,  and 
his  face  clouded  ominously.  But  Jack 
Ferrier  either  did  not  see  these  signs  of 
displeasure,  or  else  he  saw  fit  to  disregard 
them,  for  on  Mrs.  Powers  acquiescing 
heartily  to  his  request  he  got  in  by  Harty's 
side  without  another  word. 

'*  Stop  a  minute,"  Harty  said,  rather 
tremblingly,  as  she  saw  Claude  turn  impa- 
tiently away,  instead  of  offering  any  as- 
sistance in  the  arrangement  of  the  rugs 
and  the  wraps.  **  Stop  a  minute ;  I  must 
go  to  Groves's  cottage  to-day,  and  I'm  so 
much  nearer  it  here,  than  I  shall  be  if  I 
drive  back  to  the  Court ;  drop  me  here,  Mrs. 
Powers,  please,  and  save  me  a  long  walk." 

Claude  paused  to  watch  the  result  with 
a  lighter  brow,  but  he  did  not  come  back 
to  help  her  out,  and  Mrs.  Powers  replied  a 
little  discontentedly : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  none  of  you 
know  your  own  minds;  certainly  I  will 
leave  you  here  if  you  wish  it,  Harty,  but  I 
should  think  your  mission  to  the  Groves's 
might  be  deferred  till  another  day." 

Harty  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  She 
knew  that  it  was  rather  a  mission  of  mercy 
to  herself  and  Claude,  that  she  was  about 


to  perform,  than  to  the  Groves's.  "  No,  I 
won't  change  my  mind  again,"  she  saii 
and  went  off  with  a  light  heart,  afler  a  fer 
whispered  words  from  Claude  to  the  effect 
that  it  "  was  very  good  of  her." 

The  sportsmen  went  in  one  direction,  ib 
carriage  took  the  homeward  rente,  and 
Harty  went  away  through  a  woodland  patb 
to  the  by-lane  where  Groves's  cottage  was 
situated.  It  was  a  pleasant  path  enoncli 
among  the  rusthng  leaves,  and  the  girl 
was  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  For  incli- 
nation had  prompted  her  to  drive  home,  and 
listen  to  the  words  that  Jack  Ferrier  wonlJ 
assuredly  have  uttered,  words  that  were 
becoming  insensibly  more  flattering  daTb; 
day.  Inclination  had  prompted  her  to  d  • 
this,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had  achieved  & 
triumph  in  that  she  had  not  obeyed  iL> 
dictates. 

For  a  short  distance   she  thonglitif 
Claude,  and  Claude  only.     Of  whetb^^: 
not  he  would  word  his  pleasure  a'^ 
course,  to  her  when  they  next  met?  Of 
whether  or  not  he  would  ever  relax  h 
obstinate  adherence  to  a  strong  preja^*^ 
which  was  the  separating  cause  betwr^ 
them  now.     Of  whether  or  not  his  lore  i^ 
her  was  strong  enough  to  warrant  her  i: 
clinging  to  it  with  ivy-like  tenacity?  An- 
as her  thoughts  reached  this  point,  thtj 
veered  away  from  Claude  suddenly,  ati 
fastened  themselves  upon  Jack  Ferrier,  and 
the  mystery  that  had  been  made  abont  tb* 
lost  brother  of  his. 

Some  considerable  portion  of  her  pat^ 
lay  parallel  with  the  high-road,  and  for  a 
while  she  heard  the  rumble  of  the  wheels 
distinctly.  But  by-and-bye,  just  before  slie 
reached  the  point  where  the  woodland  JW'^ 
turned  sharply  off  from  the  high-road,  acil 
ran  down  into  the  meadows,  the  sonnd  (• 
the  wheels  ceased,  and  she  ezperienceJ  •> 
little  heart-damping,  sudden  sense  of  I*' 
of  companionship. 

Going  down  into  the  open  now,  at  J 
slower  pace,  beginning  to  feel  rather  n:-, 
certain  as  to  what  she  really  wanted  to  i^ ' 
or  say  at  Groves's  cottage,  when  she  r  ' 
there,  a  conviction  smote  her  that  af^- 
all   she  had  been  rather  foohsh  to  ^^^ 
home.     It  looked  like  pointed  avoida-- 
of  Jack  Ferrier,  and  the  next  most  M*^; 
ing  thing  to  pointedly  seeking  a  man,  i? 
to  pointedly  avoid  him.     "  Very  hkelj  i^ 
only  got  in  to  talk  to  Mab,"  Harty  thongt^^ 
"  every  one  who  looks  at  her  sweet  ep 
and  gentle  mouth,  must  wish  to  talj^/'' 
her;    of  course,   he  can't  help  admm-:? 
Mab,  and  what  a  goose  I've  been;'  *' 
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jnsfc  as  she  thought  this,  she  heard  quick 
elastic  steps  behind  her,  and  Jack  Ferrier 
was  bj  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"Don't  look  frightened,  nothing  has 
happened,"  he  laughed  as  Harty  tnmed  a 
startled,  conscions  gaze  upon  him,  "  only  I 
remembered  that  there's  a  good  deal  of 
cattle  about  in  the  meadows  you  have  to 
pass  through,  and  when  I  mentioned  it, 
Mrs.  Powers  said  she  had  an  idea  that  yoa 
were  awfully  afraid  of  cows ;  so  I've  fol- 
lowed you  to  take  care  of  yon,  yon  see." 

The  oonscions  look  deepened  on  Harty's 
face.  She  could  not  help  it !  It  was  her 
nature  to  feel  wickedly  pleased  that  this 
man  was  palpably  running  after  her, 
although  at  the  same  time  her  heart  was 
Claude's.  Her  heart  was  entirely  Claude's ; 
bnt  her  taste  was  pleased  by  this  other  one. 
Iter  vanity  was  gratified,  her  imagination 
was  fired  by  a  desire  to  know  how  much  he 
really  liked  her,  and  how  much  of  the  show 
of  it  was  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  op- 
portunity. Don't  we  all  know  something 
of  the  causes  and  motives  that  make  a  girl 
like  Har^  go  on  the  way  she  was  predes- 
tined to  follow  ?  So  now  in  answer  to  his 
explanatory  remark,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  she  answered : 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  cows,  and  I 
never  hinted  to  Mrs.  Powers  that  I  was ; 
bnt,  all  the  same,  I'm  glad  you  are  come." 

"  Really  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  lowered  voice. 

"Really,"  she  answered,  echoing  hie 
tone.  Then  ehe  looked  up  with  a  little 
wistful  expression  of  sympathy  in  his  face, 
and  asked :  "  Will  you  tell  me  your  brother 
Frank's  story  now,  Mr.  Ferrier?  Now, 
while  we  are  alone,  with  no  one  to  think 
jou  foolish  for  trusting  me,  a  stranger 
nearly,  with  it." 

They  had  slackened  their  pace  since  he 
came  up,  and  now  were  sauntering  very 
slowly.  "  Look  here,"  he  said,  taking  a 
locket  from  his  chain  and  opening  it.  And 
as  she  stopped  close  by  his  shoulder  to 
look  as  he  desired,  he  showed  her  the 
painted  photograph  of  a  young  flEiir-haired 
man,  whose  mournful-looking  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  rivet  themselves  on  hers  with  a 
sort  of  sad  intelligence. 

"  That  was  poor  Frank,  my  young  half- 
brother,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  the  dearest, 
best  young  fellow  in  the  world,  I  always 
believe." 

"  And  he  died  ?"  Harty  asked,  half  fear- 
fnlly,  feeling  as  if  she  were  rending  some 
veil  asunder. 

"Yes,  he  died."  Jack  Ferrier's  voice 
quivered  for  a  moment,  then  he  added, 


"  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  poor  boy,  and 
his  death  killed  my  mother." 

The  tears  sprang  into  Harty's  eyes,  and 
she  flung  an  immense  deal  of  pathos  and 
sympathy  into  the  mere  gesture  with 
which  she  took  the  case  from  him,  and 
looked  down  at  the  handsome  sad  face  of 
the  man  who  died  so  young  and  so  mi- 
serably. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about  it  now  ?"  she 
asked,  utterly  oblivious  of  Claude's  request 
that  she  should  ask  no  questions  con- 
cerning the  mystery  of  Frank's  death. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  about  it  ?    Can  you  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  anything  you  wish  me  to 
tell  you,"  he  assured  her  with  unwonted 
nervous  excitement ;  and  then  Harty  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm  and  said : 

"  You're  sure  it  won't  pain  you  ?  I 
wouldn't  hear  it  if  it  would  hurt  you  at 
all  to  tell  it  to  me ;  but  whether  you  tell 
me  or  not,  do  believe  that  I  never  felt  so 
sorry  for  anything  in  my  life  as  I  do  for 
you  about  this."  ' 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that^  or  anything  else, 
sweet,  that  you  choose  to  tell  me,"  he  said, 
passionately,  prisoning  her  hand  as  he 
spoke;  "you  do  mean  what  you  say, 
don't  your"  he  went  on  in  a  pleading, 
earnest  way ;  "  you're  not  humbugging  a 
fellow  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  what  I  say,"  Hai-iy 
replied,  eagerly,  thinking  chiefly  at  the 
moment  of  what  she  had  said  about  the 
sympathy  she  felt  for  him,  and  the  interest 
she  felt  in  the  dark  fate  of  that  poor  boy 
who  had  been  so  tired  of  life.  '*  I  do  mean 
what  I  say,  Mr.  Ferrier,  believe  me,  and 
trust  me.     Will  you  ?" 

"  Will  I  not,  indeed  ?"  he  whispered, 
coming  to  a  standstill,  bending  his  head 
down  to  read  her  eyes,  and  clasping  her 
hand  more  closely.  And  then  a  conviction 
smote  Harty  that  a  climax  was  fast  ap- 
proaching which  she  had  not  contemplated, 
and  which  another  moment's  weakness  on 
her  part  would  leave  her  powerless  to 
avert. 

She  changed  in  an  instant.  Released 
her  hand,  and  walked  along  by  his  side, 
so  calm  and  cool,  so  prosaically  indif- 
ferent to  his  agitation,  so  superbly  mistress 
of  herself  and  the  situation,  that  he  felt  it 
would  be  only  making  a  fool  of  himself  if 
he  sought  to  touch  her  to  tenderness  about 
himself  now.  Accordingly  he  fell  back 
upon  the  original  subject  of  Frank  with  a 
feeling  of  actual  relief,  a  sense  of  having 
escaped  a  mortifying  danger. 

"  It  happened  about  five  years  ago,"  he 
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said.  "  We  were  both  with  my  mother  at 
Brighton,  both  of  us  with  her  at  the  same 
time  for  the  first  time  for  several  years. 
The  poor  dear  mother  was  so  proad  of  us, 
and  fond  of  ns,  that  she  had  h^  best  taste 
of  heaven  here*  below  in  those  days  when 
she  would  go  out  with  one  of  us  on  either 
side  of  her.  She  had  always  been  the  best 
of  mothers  to  me ;  but  Frank  was  her  idol, 
aad  I  subscribed  heartily  to  the  idolatry  of 
which  my  young  brother  was  the  object. 

"  He  wafi  as  handsome  as  a  star — ^you 
can  see  that  at  a  glance  even  at  that  pho- 
tograph, and  women  aU  did  their  best  to 
spoil  him ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  fellows 
who  never  went  wrong ;  the  very  morning 
he  left  vBy  the  Y&ry  last  time  we  saw  him 
alive,  poor  fellow,  my  mother  said,  as  he 
drove  off  to  the  station,  '  The  only  heaart- 
aches  be's  ever  given  me^  are  those  I  have 
when  he  leaves  me  for  a  day  even/ 

''  He  had  gone  up  to  town  to  meet 
Claude  Powers,  who  was  as  fond  of  him  as 
I  was,  and  so  my  mother  and  I  didn't  think 
much  of  it  when  the  night  passed  without 
his  coming  back.  But  when  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  passed  I  saw  that  the  mother 
was  worrying  herself  and  so  I  told  her  I'd 
go  and  look  after  him^  and.  went  up  by  the 
last  train. 

*'  I  went  straight  to  the  hotel  at  which 
Claude  alwavs  puts  up,  and  found  that 
they  had  boiub  gone  down  to  Southsea  two 
days  before — the  day  Frank  left  us,  in 
fact.  Some  other  fellows  belonging  to 
Claude's  regiment  had  been  up  with  them, 
and  the  whole  lot  had  gone  back  together. 
The  next  morning  I  went  down  to  South- 
sea^  found  Claude  at  his  quarters  looking 
broken-hearted.  Frank  had  been  arrested 
the  night  before  charged  by  one  of  the 
fellows  in  the  regiment  of  having  robbed 
him  of  a  heavy  sum  of  mess-money ;  he 
was  searched,  and  the  money  was  found 
on  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  offer  the 
faintest  explanation  as  to  how  he  came  to 
be  in  possession  of  it. 

**  I  never  doubted  him  for  a  moment ;  but 
I  nearly  died  of  the  agony  of  hearing  that 
he  had  been  suspected.  Claude  was  mad 
against  the  man  who  had  made  the  charge, 
but  I  was  eager  to  get  to  the  boy,  and  so 
I  didn't  wait  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  but  just  went  straight  off  to  the 
station-house  with  Claude^  to  cheer  him  if 
we  could.  When  we  got  there  we  found 
the  wildest  confusion  reigning— his  room 
had  just  been  entered,  and  he  was  found 
dead,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear." 

A  low,  long  cry  of  horror  and  anguish 


welled  forth  from  Harty's  Hps-as  his  nar- 
rative reached  this  point.  She  had  rent  i 
veil  asun  der  with  a  vengeance.  She  had  d& 
veloped  a  mystery  indeed.  And  in  a  momect 
the  vague,  half- suspicious  and  irritatiiig 
speoulations  of  years  faded  into  nothingness 
before  the  dread  certainty  of  the  terrible 
truth. 

The  blood  of  this  boy  was  on  Mr.  Dere- 
nish's  head.  Of  that  she  felt  horriblj  snie. 
Claude's  rage  against,  and  repulsion  to  Ist 
step-father,  was  explicable  enongh.  The 
boy  had  been  loved  as  a  brother  by  Claude 
Powers,  was  a  brother  by  half-blood  to  the 
man  by  her  side!  The  misery  of  it  ail! 
The  hopeless,  inextricable  misezy  that  most 
be  wrought  to  her  whichever  way  sb 
turned  by  this  curse  which  environed  ber. 
this  curse  of  her  connexion  with  Ur.  De> 
venish. 

"  That's  Frank's  atory,  Miss  Cariisk 
and  it  has-  shocked  you  horribly.  Fovse 
was  right,  I  oughtn't  to  ha^e  huroweisp 
your  feelings  by  telling yoB. about  it;  is*! 
couldn't  resist  the  chance  o£  getting  fs 
sympathy,  and  I  have  it,  haven't  I ?' 

'^  Does  he  know,  does  he  know,  does  he 
know  P"  These  words  actually  sounded  it 
Harty's  ears  as  they  formed  themsekes  in 
her  mind.  Was  it  within  the  bonoda^t 
possibility  that  a  man  should  know  that  the 
man  who  had  murdered  his.  brother  ana 
her  step-father  were  identical^  and  shotili 
still  speak  to,  telerate  her,  breathe  tolv^- 
tarily  the  same  air  she  breathed  ? 

She  turned  a  white  wan  face  up  to  him; 
she  would  learn  the  worst  without  delay. 

"  And  the  man  who  accused  him  &lselT. 
who  lied  him  out  of  his  life;  what  ct 
him  ?"  she  gasped  out. 

"  Poor  wretch,  I  left  him  to  his  own  k- 
flections,  and  never  even  tried  to  get  a: 
his  name.  You  see  the  whole  business  was 
hushed  up  at  once,  and  I  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  my  poor  mother's  anguish,  m 
her  death  following  almost  directly  aflt: 
Frank's.  When  I  came  out  of  that  furnace 
of  affliction,  and  began  to  make  inqnine.N 
Claude  tdd  me  that  the  man  who  ^^ 
falsely  accused  Frank  had  been  iom 
guilty  of  embezzlement  himself,  and  h^ 
been  dismissed  the-  service ;  and——" 

"  His  name  ?"  she  interrupted,  iffif 
tientJy.  "  Did  you  never  hear  his  name.' 

"  No ;  I'll  tell  you  how  that  was,  (o: 
though  it's  Claude's  secret^  not  mine,  I  cf 
trust  you  with  a  hint  of  it :  Claude  ms^ 
it  a  special  request  to  me  that  I  sbouU 
never  try  to  identify  the  man ;  he  had  bef^ 
an  intimate  friend  of  Claude's ;  in  short,  i 
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more  than  half  snspected  that  he  was  a 
brother  or  some  sort  of  relation  to  a  girl 
Ciaude  was  in  love  with.  Tliere  was  no 
object  in  paining  my  living  friend,  for  tho 
few  who  knew  of  the  accusation  against 
my  dead  brother  knew  also  that  it  was  a 
false  one,  and  the  poor  wretch  who  had 
wronged  him  was  pnnished  enongh  already; 
besides,  just  then  the  scheme  of  Clande's 
life  was  smashed  np,  and  it  wasn't  at  all 
the  time  to  choose,  to  oppose  a  single  wish 
ofhis,  wasit  ?" 

"2i'o,"  she  said  hoarsely;  "but  I  think 
I  should  have  fouftd  ont  the  man ;  it  would 
bave  been  bettor  if  you  had,"  she  went  on 
wearily,  "  because  then  in  the  white  heat 
of  your  sorrow  ajid  anger  you  would  have 
done " 

"Something  rash  that  I  should  luuva  re- 
pented all  my  life  long,"  ha  interrupted. 
"No»  Miss  Carlisle,  it's  better  so ;  no  amount 
of  avenging  would  have  brought  the  boy 
back,  and  Heaven  knows  the  other  one's 
conscience  must  be  a  sorer  pundshmeht 
than  any  that  one  of  his  fellow-men  could 
devise." 

"  It's  not  better  so, ' '  she  said  imperiously ; 
"in  white  heat  you  would  have  done  what 
was  rash  very  likely,  but  what  was  right 
at  the  samo-  time.  But  now  whon  you  find 
him  out — ^and  you  will  find  him  out  one 
day— you'll  bo-  perplexed,^  hampered,  fet- 
tered, bothered  by  a  number  of  conflicting 
feelings  and  circumstances,  and  you  won't 
how  how  to  act." 

She  spoke  in  an  earnest,  excited  tone, 
that  showed  him.  how  thoroughly  she  had 
grasped  all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and 
flattered  him  into  the  belief  that  it  was  for 
^h  Bake  solely  that  sbe  flung  herself  into 
tbe  subject  with  such  ardour. 

"  If  such  a  difficulty  ever  should  arise," 
b  said  with  some  emotion,  "  I'll  come  to 
you  for  guidance ;  I  know  you'd  advise  me 
ffell." 

"For  mercy's  sake  don't,"  she  stam* 
niered.  "  Avoid  me  of  all  people ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  you  if 
rou  began  avoiding  me  this  minute." 

He  stared  for  a  moment  in  wonder  and 
mnoyance  at  her  capriciousness,  then  he 
»w  that  tears  were  dimming  her  eyes,  and 
hat  her  flexible  mouth  was  quivering  pain- 
Qlly,  and  be  knew  whatever  the  sentiment 
hat  had  seized  her  and  stung  her  into 
tpeech  that  it  was  real,  and  not  assumed 
or  the  purpose  merely  of  making  him  think 
ibont  her. 

*' Avoid  you!  that  I'll  never  do  wil- 
^^E^j"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 


"You  had  better,  indeed,  indeed  you 
had,"  she  said,  imploringly.  "  Only  misery 
will  come  of  it  if  you  go  on  seeing  much 
of  me,  and  get  to  like  me,"  she  wound  up 
with  a  rush,  and  the  colour  swept  over  her 
face.  But  no  man,  looking  into  her  brave, 
honest  eyes  as  she  said  the  words,  could 
have  misconstrued  them  into  a  bold  avowal, 
or  a  tempting  suggestion. 

"  I  have  got  to  like  you  already,  the  mis- 
chief's done  you  see,"  he  said,  half  laugh- 
ing, but  the  real  genuine  look  of  pain  and 
perplexity  that  crossed  her  face  like  a  cloud 
checked  anything  like  an  exhibition  of 
mirth  from  him.  '^Really,  Miss  Carlisle," 
he  remonstrated,  "you  take  impressions 
rather  too  deeply :  you're  saddened  now 
into  a  belief  that  everything  will  go  wrong 
all  round,  because  you  have  been  hearing  a 
melancholy  story.  Claude  was  rights  I 
oughtn't  to  have  told  you." 

"  Claude  was  wrong, "  she  answered  in 
a  blaze  of  excitement.  "  I  tell  you  Claude 
was  more  than  wrong,  he  was  weak  not  to 
have  told  it  to  mo  before." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  can't  teU  you  yet ;  I  may  never  toll 
you,  or  I  may  say  it.  all  out  to-nu>rrow," 
she  said,  panting.  "  I  don't  know  quite 
what  I  ought  to  do ;  for  I  have  a  secret^ 
Mr.  Ferrier." 

"  You !  A  secret !"  he  said,  looking 
down  in  utter  disbelief  into  her  mobile  face. 
**  Why  you  couldn't  keep  one  for  half  an 
hour ;  your  tongue  wouldn't  tell  it  perhaps, 
but  I'd  read  anything  ofl*  from  your  face 
within  half  an  hour  f  i*om  the  time  conceal- 
ment set  in  with  you." 

."  Concealment  set  in  with  me  about  ten 
minutes  ago,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  and  here 
we  are  in  the  DiUsborough  meadows ;  no, 
you  shall  not  cross  the  Leeth;  let  me 
keep  my  secret  a  little  longer;  I  really 
wish  to  go  home  alone,  Mr.  Fender;  I 
know  when  I  tell  you  that,  that  you  will  let 
me. 

"  Is  there  no  appeal  ?" 

"  None,  none,"  she  said,  impatiently. 
"  I  want  to  be  alone  with  my  secret ;  do 
say  good-bye,"  and  she  held  her  hand  out 
to  him. 

He  saw  that  she  really  wanted  him  to  be 
gone,  and  so  he  made  no  further  protest 
against  going. 

"  We  naven't  been  much  troubled  by 
the  cows,  have  we?"  he  asked,  smilingly.    I 
"  Nevertheless,  I  bless  Mrs.  Powers  for  her    \ 
timely  remembrance  of  your  horrible  dread 
of  them ;  good-bye ;  I  shall  come  and  read 
your  secret  tpr morrow."  i 
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**  Good-bye  till  to-morrow,  and  when 
you  Lave  read  my  secret  it  will  be  good-bye 
for  ever,"  she  replied,  sadly.  And  then 
she  crossed  the  Leeth  homeward  bonnd, 
and  Jack  Ferrier  went  back  to  the  Court. 

Believing  partly  that  it  would  please 
Claude,  and  feeling  partly  that  he  had  no 
right  to  keep  any  part  of  "  this  business," 
as  he  was  beginning  to  term  it,  from 
Claude,  he  exercised  Claude's  spirit  ter- 
ribly that  evening  at  dinner  by  free  and 
frank  mention  of  his  walk  home,  and  of 
the  companion  thereof.  But  before  Mrs. 
Powers  he  reserved  statement  of  the  fact 
of  having  told  Harty  about  Frank. 

But  when  they  were  unfettered  by 
her  presence,  when  curling  wreaths  of 
smoke  from  their  cigarettes  made  a  hazy 
atmosphere  around  them  in  which  it  was 
easy  to  say  anything,  when  all  the  relaxing 
influences  of  wine  and  night  were  upon 
them.  Jack  Fenier  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  have  found  the  right  girl  at 
last,  Claude ;  if  Harty  Carlisle  really  means 
it  as  much  as  I  do,  as  much  as  she  seems 
to  mean  it,  I  shall  ask  yon  to  be  my  best 
man  very  soon ;  by  the  way,  I  told  her 
about  poor  Fmnk's  business,  and  I  never 
saw  a  girl  so  cut  up  in  my  life ;  she  realised 
it  all  with  terrible  intensity." 

"  Did  she  say  anything,  did  she  assi^ 
any  reason  for  her  excess  of  emotion?" 
Claade  asked,  speaking  coldly,  though 
he  was  raging  in  his  soul.  His  Harty ! 
his  own  Harty  "  seeming"  to  like  another 
man  so  well,  that  the  other  man  was  justi- 
fied in  presuming  she  was  ready  to  be  his 
wife !" 

**  No,  but  it's  easy  enough  to  know  why 
she  was  cut  up,  presupposing  that  she 
cares  for  me,"  Jack  Ferrier  said,  with  un- 
conscious conceit;  "she'd  naturally  be  upset 
at  the  idea  of  my  brother  having  died  in 
that  way.  I  showed  her  his  likeness,  too, 
and  she  really  cried  over  it ;  and  said  his 
eyes  seemed  to  look  at  her  reproachfully." 

"  Let  me  look  at  Frank's  likeness," 
Claude  said,  stretching  6ut  his  hand  for  it. 
He  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  something 
like  command  over  himself  before  he  spoke 
again  about  Harty. 

Jack  lifted  up  his  chain,  and  saw  that 
the  locket  was  not  there. 

"  She  forgot  to  give  it  back  to  me,"  he 
said,  qnietly,  and  in  that  forgetfulness  of 
hers,  and  the  matter-of-course  way  in  which 
Jack  Ferrier  regarded  it,   Claude  found 


ample  themes  for  most  miserable  reSccticn. 
What  intimacy  was  implied  by  it  all,  and 
what  confidence  and  fall  understandicg!  , 
And  through  all  the  pattern  of  his  love  j 
thoughts  ran  one  black  thread  of  fear. 

"  Supposing  Devenish  sees  and  recog-  j 
nises  it,  what  then  ?  Poor  Harty,  poor  little 
innocent  instrument  of  more  misery  aid 
ill-feeling  being  worked."  j 

Harty,  meantime,  had  gone  home,  bur-  > 
dened  with  her  recently  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  bitterly  dubious  as  to  what  slie 
should  do  with  it.  Had  gone  home  to  find 
Mabel  sweetly,  suavely  describing  the 
doings  of  the  day  to  an  audience  that  ^as 
interested  in  spite  of  its  sense  of  injury. 

Mr.  Devenish  was  in  his  usual  place, 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  affecting  to  indorse 
his  wife's  openly  avowed  expressions  of 
delight  at  her  girls  having  *'  a  little  pk^ 
sure  now  and  then."  "  I  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  a  shooting  luncheon  when  I  yrui  > 
girl,"  she  was  saying,  in  tones  of  yeartsg,  \ 
retrospective  regret  for  the  lost  delf^ 
of  youth  and  "  long  ago,"  when  Bar:y 
came  in. 

"  Harty  doesn't  look  as  if  she  had  en- 
joyed the  shooting  luncheon  of  to-day," 
Mr.  Devenish  said,  promptly,  fastening 
with  delight  on  a  fair  excuse  for  badgerisg 
the  girl  who  had  suffered  the  most  through 
him.  "  Why  is  it,  Harty,  that  you  wou  t 
take  the  simple  pleasures  that  come  in 
your  way  as  Mabel  does  ?  Why  cavil  at 
fate  ?  I  have  ceased  to  do  it,  I  have  got 
used  to  unfair " 

His  assumption  of  injustice  being  dealt 
out  to  him  by  his  fellow- creatures  was  too 
much  for  her  in  her  present  overwrongbt 
condition.  She  grew  reckless,  pitiless, 
careless  even  of  her  mother  in  a  moment. 

**  The  simple  pleasure  of  to-day  bas 
been  poisoned  to  kne  by  the  sight  of  that, ' 
she  said,  flinging  the  open  locket  down  on 
the  table.  And  when  Mrs.  Devenish  and 
Mabel  crowded  forward  to  look  at  it,  ^^ 
Devenish  requested  his  wife  to  "  give  hn 
a  sight  of  Hariy's  last  folly,"  and,  as  shi- 
obeyed  him,  ho  looked  and  saw  a  ghost ! 

He  fell  back  among  his  cushions, 
crushed,  smitten  down,  shaken  out  of  bis 
normal  state  of  exacting,  self-pitying  pee- 
vishness. "  Take  it  away  !"  he  end 
feebly,  "keep  it  away.  What  devil  brongU 
it  here.?" 

"  I  did,"  Harty  said ;  and  he  flung  ^ 
locket  from  him  as  if  it  had  bitten  him. 
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CHIFCES  XXIX.    UT  FBOFESSIONAL  STDDIES. 

Diis  passed,  and  weeks  and  months; 
ctill,  accordiDg  to  old  Yickerj,  Mr.  Monck 
ns  always  "  particnlarly  engaged  and 
couldn't  be  distarbed."  I  had  never  seen 
^.  It  was  certainly  strange.  Solicitors 
(onld  not  always,  I  thought,  keep  aloof  from 
llieir  articled  clerks,  and  remain  invisible 
in  this  way.  And  I  was  mnch  perplexed 
w  writing  to  my  mother — a  duty  I  punotn- 
%  accomplished  every  week — how  to  an- 
!"er  her  repeated  inquiries  concemiog  Mr. 
MoDck,  his  treatment  of  me,  and  the  degree 
of  iDtimacy  and  friendship  subsisting  be- 
tween us.  Old  Yickery  tried  to  make  me 
beiiere  that  there  was  nothing  nnnsital  in 
tie  case ;  but  of  this  I  ooald  scarcely  be 
conrinced,  new  as  I  was  to  Londou  and  its 
'iij3,  to  the  law  and  its  enigmas.  And 
Mrnetimes  I  fancied  that  Vickery  was  liim- 
Kir  embarrassed  by  the  matter ;  wearied 
of  sustaining  a  mystery  that  must  sooner 
M  later  be  dispelled. 

I  had  entered  no  other  room  in  the  house 
Kcept  the  office.  Beyond  Vickery  and  the 
olEco  boy,  whose  name  it  seemed  was 
Scoons,  I  had  seen  only  a  feded  old  woman, 
clotlied  with  a  sort  of  brown-holland  cover, 
M  though  she  had  been  an  article  of  fur- 
nitare.  She  nsnally  wore  a  black  bonnet, 
and  appeared  armed  with  a  battered  duet- 
pan  and  a  stunted  broom,  though  I  could 
never  discover  that  she  plied  those  imple- 
meuts  very  effectively  in  the  office.  Her 
Mmc,  I  gathered,  was  Cuppidge,  or  some- 
tiling  like  it.  She  was  of  a  timid,  homblc 
Ditare,  and  whenever  I  chanced  to  meet 
wr  in  the  passage  seemed  seriously  discon- 
certed, seized  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
—"  ■■ 


as  she  flattened  herself  paiufnlly  against  the 
wall  with  an  absurd  anxiety  to  make  room, 
for  me  to  pass — the  space  being  always 
amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  for  I  was 
of  spare  proportions.  Or  she  would  dart 
away  and  precipitate  herself  dowa  the 
kitchen  stairs  like  a  scared  rabbit  making 
for  its  barrow.  I  said  "good  morning," 
or  "good  evening"  to  her,  sometimes,  but 
beyond  a  convulsive  gasp  I  obtained  no 
response  from  her.  I  had  never  seen  her 
face  very  distinctly,  for  it  was  aliTays  ob- 
scured by  her  bonnet. 

Tet  that  there  were  other  dwellers  in  the 
boose  I  conld  not  doubt.  Surveyed  from 
the  outside,  though  it  looked  dingy  and 
neglected  and  woebegone  enough,  it  wore 
nevei-thelesa  an  inhabited  air.  There  were 
faded  curtains  and  soiled  blinds  at  all  the 
windows.  Once  I  even  thought  I  saw  a 
shadowy  face  at  one  of  the  cloudy  panes. 
But  it  was  withdrawn  before  I  could  qnit« 
assure  nwself  that  it  had  ever  been  present. 
And  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  I  conld  hear  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs,  and  movements,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  in  the  upper 
rooms.  Moreover,  but  this  was  not  often, 
visitors  entered  by  the  street  door  who  did 
not  approach  the  office,  but  were  speedily 
lost  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Now  and 
then  I  amused  myself  with  thinking  that  I 
was  the  tenant,  during  business  hours,  of  a 
haunted  house  ;  and  memories  of  youthful 
adventures  ot  the  Dark  Tower  beguiled  my 
'  ''  as  acopying  clerk;  for  that  and  nothing 
s  I  really  was  for  the  present,  though  I 
enjoyed  the  courtesy  title  of  articled  pupil. 

It  was  clear  to  me,  too,  that  Vickery  was 
a  privileged  person,  and  was  entitled  to 
enter  portions  of  the  house  to  which  I  conld 
claim  no  admission.  He  often  left  the 
office  with  papers  in  his  baud,  as  though 
to  obtain  advice  or  instructions  from  some 
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gaperior  authority.  If  I  was  now  and  then 
tempted  io  think  Ibat  Mr.  Honok,  mj 
master,  was  a  non-enitent  person,  I  was 
constrained  to  abandoA  this  idea  when  I 
found  that  ktten  were  frequently  issued 
hen  ring  a  signature  similar  to  that  at- 
tached to  the  missives  received  hy  my  uncle 
at  the  Down  Farm,  when  first  there  had 
been  question  as  to  mj  adopting  the  law  as 
a  profession.  That  Mr.  Monck  vnta  some- 
where in  the  house  could  not  he  doubted 
thec^re.  Yet  to  all  callers  who  inquired 
ooBcemiug  him,  Yickery  had  hut  one 
aaswer,  Mr.  Monck  was  particularly  en- 
gaged, ^.,  followed  by  the  suggestion  that 
he,  Yickeiy,  was  Mr.  Monok's  manager, 
and  perhaps  might  do  as  well. 

And  then  it  was  soon  plain  to  me  that 
the  writer  whose  admirable  penmanship 
Yickery  had  held  np  to  me  as  an  example 
for  imitation  was  also  resident  in  the  house. 
Yickery  would  quit  the  office  with  drafb 
documents  to  be  copied;  after  awhile  he 
would  again  retire,  to  return  with  the 
papers  fairly  written  out  in  the  same  neat, 
regular,  wefi-proportioned  hand.  Who  could 
this  writer  be  ?  I  ventured  upon  inquiries, 
but  I  conld  extract  no  information  on  the 
subject  from  Yickery,  and  the  boy  Scoons, 
I  found,  knew  no  more  than  I  did. 

I  wrote  home  no  word  of  complaint;  yet 
I  found  tny  life  most  monotonously  dreary. 
I  knew  no  one  in  London,  excepting  only 
Yickery  and  Scoons,  for  I  could  hardly 
count  Mrs.  Ouppidge  and  my  landlady 
among  my  acquainte>nces.  My  dnties  in 
Mr.  Monck's  office  were  simple  drudgery. 
I  found  my  lodgings  dull  and  depressing. 
Blackstone  was  less  interesting  than  I  had 
expected  him  to  be.  I  borrowed  novels 
from  a  circulating  library  in  Holbom;  I 
sketched  a  little  in  an  idle  way ;  and  I  often 
went  at  half-price  to  the  theatre.  Other- 
wise I  had  few  amusements,  and  I  felt  the 
lack  of  companionship  considerably.  Often 
I  longed,  in  my  dreary  solitude,  for  the 
society  even  of  Reube,  or  Kem,  or  old 
Truckle.  I  had  always  led  rather  a  solitary 
hfe,  but  now  I  seemed  almost  desolate. 

I  was  not  invariably,  however,  chained 
throughout  the  day  to  my  desk  in  Mr. 
Monck*s  office.  Sometimes,  as  part  of  my 
lefljal  education  I  suppose,  I  was  taken  by 
Yickery  to  "the  Laoie,"  aa  he  called  it, 
meaning  that  of  Chancery,  and  its  pre- 
cincts. He  exhibited  to  me,  much  bewil- 
dered the  while,  the  varions  offices  con- 
nected with  equity  and  common  law  pro- 
ceedings. They  seemed  to  me  as  so  many 
temporary  coverts  in  which  hunted  clients 
found  refuge  and  breathing  time  as  they 


were  chased  and  driven  about  by  the  liomi^  | 
of  the  low.  They  were  never  safe  for  loog, 
but  still  tbey  were  afforded  a  measure  d 
rest  and  li^>e  nntil  renewed  eforte  vm 
made  for  their  dislodlgmeBt  and  fvrtber 
pursuit.  In  the  end,  of  oomae,  they  were 
driven  to  bay,  and  rent  in  pieces,  or  ek 
securely  trapped  by  ruin  in  a  jaiL  "  It's 
a  great  thmg  to  know  the  offices,  Mr. 
Nighiingale,"  Yidbeiy  stated ;  "  it's  roEj 
practical  learning.  Fve  got  them  all  ai 
my  fingetB*  ends.  It's  more  tfaxa  eray 
man  in  Oie  prof eesaon  can  say.  Once 
know  the  offices,  and  yon  know  a  good 
deal  of  law,  practical  law,  Mr.  I^htingaie. 
Precisely.  Thai's  my  experieoee."  Sol 
was  shown  offices  where  writs  were  sealed, 
where  appearances  were  entered,  vfee? 
affidavits  were  sworn,  where  deeds  wen 
enrolled,  where  bills  were  taxed;  Eeccsi 
offices.  Masters'  offices,  Hegister  dk^ 
Accountant-Generals'  offices,  LxmacjCoo- 
missioners'  offices.  Great  Seal  (hi 
Patent  offices — a  most  amaong  catak^e. 
Then  I  was  initiated  into  the  mjstais 
of  Judges'  Chambers,  a  dingy  row  i  I 
dwarfed  buildings  in  Bolls  G«dens.  Hts  | 
there  was  a  wfld  babel  of  noise  from  % 
congregation  of  lawyers*  clerks  shontiq 
ont  the  names  of  the  firms  they  wpj^ 
sented,  or  of  the  case  they  appeared  in,  f? 
of  the  attorneys  representing  the  orhs 
side,  BO  that  the  matter  in  d&pute  mh 
be  adjusted  between  them  with  or  with- 
out reference  to  the  judge  sitting  in  ss 
inner  room.  **  Time  to  plead"  seemed 
to  be  the  main  object,  so  far  as  1  ooiild 
ascertain,  of  these  nproarious  wranglirig 
meetings. 

"  You'U  feel  a  little  timid,  perhaps,  si 
first  going  before  a  judge  at  chamber 
Mr.  Nightingale,"  said  Vickeiy.  "Iknoir 
I  did — a  good  many  years  ago  now— 1 1^ 
amereboyat  the  time.  But  you'll  soon  get 
over  that.  I  did.  The  judge  is  no  more 
to  me  now  than  an  old  woman  at  an  app*' 
stall."  And,  indeed,  I  perceived  tkiv' 
the  judge  moved  little  awe  in  the  miD«Js -t 
the  lawyers'  clerks ;  who  seemed  a  ^-• 
confident,  loud-speaking,  sharp,  and  ntRi? 
uncourteous  class.  Perhaps  it  was  becau-^ 
his  lordship  was  bereft  of  his  wi^  a^ 
robes.  The  door  of  his  room  openinc  { 
viewed  him  with  much  interest,  fie  "^^^ 
the  first  judge  I  had  ever  seen.  He  ^^ 
not  impressive-looking — ^a  little  "vritbf'^ 
old  man,  rubbing  a  trembling  hand  orerar^J 
over  a  very  bald  crown.  He  seemed  qt^^- ! 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  spoke  wth  ti> 
dignified  qnerulousness.  "  Further  tiot^ 
he  said  to  one  applicant,  "  yon  can  t  p  | 
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on  like  this,  you  know.  There.  1*11  give 
vou  three  days ;"  and  lie  scrawled  an  order 
on  the  back  of  the  snmmons.  To  another 
]ie  said,  "  No,  I  can't  hear  yon.  It's  no 
use.  Yonmnstgoto  the  coiit."  And  he 
said  it  in  a  most  maledictory  way,  as  thongh 
lie  were  bidding  him  go  to  a  much  more 
remote  place. 

"  The  Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  the  King's 
Bench,"  said  Vickery,  as  he  introduced 
me  to  the  various  courts,  and  explained, 
or  tried  to  explain,  the  difference  between 
sitting  at  Nisi  Prius  and  in  Banco.  He 
told  me  the  names  of  the  judges  and  of 
the  leading  counsel;  and  he  met  many 
feilow  managing-clerks,  as  I  surmisea, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  prolonged  con- 
verso,  exchanging  pinches  of  snuff  and 
legal  jokes  that  I  could  not  follow.  Ho 
oflen  mentioned  me  to  them  as  *'  our  new 
articled  young  gentleman." 

Further,  he  showed  me  the  Courts  of 
Equity.  I  was  duly  moved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  fronted  by  his 
gilded  mace  and  the  square  embroidered 
bag  reputed  to  contain  that  mysterious  in- 
{"trument  the  Great  Seal.  He  sat  silent  and 
still  with  down-turned  eyes.  I  think  he 
^as  asleep— -there  was  mudi  slumber  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  those  days — while  a 
learned  counsel,  with  a  mountainous  pile  of 
documents  before  him,  prosed  and  droned 
tlircmgh  an  interminable  address,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  I  could  not  master  for  a 
moment.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  also 
exhibited  to  me,  and  the  Vice- Chancellor  of 
England.  These  wigged  and  robed  digni- 
taries struck  me  as  looking  all  very  much 
alike,  with  something  of  an  owl's  expression 
of  comatose  sapience  in  all  their  faces.  They 
Baton  their  raised  judgment  seats  very  still 
And  patient,  not  much  interested  in  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  yet  not  wearied 
or  repelled  by  them  either,  but  submissive 
and  long,  suffering,  and  in  no  sort  of  hurry 
to  be  relieved  of  their  duties.  They  all 
took  snuff,  and  used  double  glasses  when 
reading  or  writing  was  required  of  them. 
They  rarely  interrupted  the  counsel  ad- 
dressing them.  They  seemed  to  me  all 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  almost  of  divine  origin,  that 
the  suitors  were  made  for  it  far  more  than 
It  fop  the  suitors,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
quicken  its  proceedings  was  to  be  con- 
sidered and  reprobated  as  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  crime. 

I  was  sometimes,  but  rarely,  left  alone  in 
the  office.  On  such  occasions  I  found  it 
advisable  to  continue  my  copying  work  less 
assiduously.     I  yawned  and  stretched  my- 


self, and  drew  caricatures  upon  my  blotting- 
pad.  I  pried  about  somewhat,  reading  the 
notices  upon  the  walls — one  of  them  I  re- 
member set  forth  the  circuit  of  the  judges, 
but  it  was  of  old  date — and  peering  into 
such  books  as  I  could  find.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  guides  to  the  practice  of 
the  courts,  with  the  forms  requisite  under 
certain  procedures.  And  I  looked  into  an 
old  Peerage. 

Now  the  only  nobleman  I  had  any  sort 
of  acquaintance  with  was  Lord  Overbury. 
So  I  turned  to  his  name.  I  found  him  de- 
scribed as  the  fifth  baron;  Marmaduke 
Augustus  Frederick  Oglethorpe.  It  was 
strange,  I  thought,  that  he  should  bear  the 
same  christian  name  as  myself,  Marma- 
duke. I  did  not  know  it  before.  Nor  was 
I  aware  that  his  lordship's  family  name 
was  Oglethorpe.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  succession  to  the  title  were  also 
recorded;  the  peerage  was  said  to  have 
been  created  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  the  Second. 

I  read  also,  greatly  to  my  amazement,  of 
his  lordship's  marriage,  some  sixteen  years 
back,  with  Lady  Jane  Wilhelmina  Caroline 
Pomfret,  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Bannerville,  whose  marriage  with  Edward 
Gustavus,  second  Baron  Wycherley,  had 
been  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Married!  Then  there  had  b^en  a  Lady 
Overbury  before  Rosetta. 

Further  I  was  pursuing  my  investiga- 
tions when  the  office  bell  rang.  I  touched 
the  spring  communicating  with  the  outer 
door,  and  presently  a  stranger  entered  the 
office. 

He  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  desk 
usually  occupied,  by  Vickery;  appeared 
surprised,  then  turned  towards  me.  But 
he  said  nothing.  I  quitted  my  high  stool 
and  advanced  towards  him. 

"  Mr.  Vickery's  out  at  this  moment,  if 
you  want  him."  Then  pursuing  the  form 
usual  under  the  circumstances,  I  said: 
"  Mr.  Monck's  engaged,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  disengaged  very  immediately.  Is  it 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

The  stranger  laughed.  ''Engaged,  is 
he  ?  I  know  all  about  that.  And  Vickery 
out  ?  And  you're  young  Mr.  Nightingale, 
I  suppose,  the  new  articled  clerk  r'" 

I  said  that  was  my  name.  Thereupon 
he  laughed  again. 

CHIPTEB  XXX.   I  SEBVE  A  WBIT. 

There  was  not  much  to  laugh  at  that  I 
could  see.  Yet  the  stranger's  laugh  was 
not  aggressive  or  unpleasant,  but  ra^er,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  the  irrepressible  result  of 
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a  Batnral  cbeeriness  and  geniality  of  dis- 
position. He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
about  my  own  age,  with  bright,  twinkling, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  delicately  mobile  mouth, 
that  seemed  readily  tickled  into  a  mirthful 
form.  His  whole  face,  which  was  smooth 
and  lightly  tinted,  and  not  to  be  described 
as  handsome  so  much  as  pretty,  wore  a  fe- 
mininely sensitive  and  impressionable  look. 
He  was  smartly  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and 
close-fitting  lavender  trousers,  strapped 
under  his  shiny  sharp-pointed  boots ;  he  car- 
ried an  ebony  cane,  silver- topped,  and  decked 
with  swinging  silken  tassels.  Removisg 
his  glossy  hat  for  a  moment,  he  passed  his 
thin  fingers  through  his  wavy  flaxen  hair, 
arranging  it  in  clusters  on  either  side  of  his 
face.  In  my  own  mind  I  accounted  him 
quite  what  we  then  called  a  *'  buck."  He 
had  a  smart  London  air  about  him,  which 
I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire.  Li- 
deed,  by  the  side  of  him  I  felt  that  I  was 
more  than  ever  a  **  yokel."  And  I  was 
constrained  and  diffident  in  his  jaunty  self- 
satisfied  presence.  Not  that  I  could  find 
fault  with  him,  or  wish  him  changed.  His 
manner  was  perfectly  natural,  and  his  little 
airs  and  graces  seemed  to  suit  him  as  com- 
pletely as  his  dapper  clothes  fitted  him. 
Indeed  I  felt  myself  attracted  to  him,  his 
smile  and  glance  were  so  winning,  and  his 
dainty  prettiness  of  aspect  and  manner  was 
altogether  so  admirable. 

'*  Will  you  be  seated  ?"  I  profiered  him 
our  hard  wooden  office  chair. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Nightingale.  1*11  not 
stay.  This  place  makes  me  melancholy.  It 
always  did.  I  hope  it  doesn't  afiect  you  in 
the  same  way.  But  I  sat  at  your  desk  once 
— I  was  a  clerk  here,  studying  law,  as  you* 
are  now  studying  it. ' *  Here  he  laughed.  I 
blushed,  for  I  felt  that  my  so-called  legal 
studies  had  something  ridiculous  about 
them.  "But  I  reaUy  couldn't  stand  it. 
The  law  and  this  office  were  quite  too  much 
for  me,  to  say  nothing  of  old  Vickery. 
Then  I'm  a  flighty  sort  of  person,  you 
know.  I  felt  like  a  bird  in  a  cage."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  fair  de- 
scription of  him.  He  was  as  a  sprightly 
bird  of  gay  plumage;  the  office  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  cage  to  him.  "  So  I 
and  the  law  parted  company,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  But  I'm  detaining  you.  You're 
time's  precious,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale." 

I  could  not  help  regarding  this  rather  as 
a  joke.  "  You  know  my  name,  it  seems," 
I  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  I've  heard  of  you.     I  hope  you 


find  yourself  comfortable  here,  and  may 
like  your  profession  better  than  I  did.  Nr, 
I  won't  stay,  thank  you.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Nightingale." 

He  was  going ;  but  he  paused  with  hii 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  matters  mnch,"  k 
said.  "But  as  I  know  your  name,  ilr. 
Nightingale,  you  may  care  to  know  mke. 
My  name  is  Wray,  Anthony  Wray,  kt  I 
am  generally  called  Tony.  People  seem  to 
think  it  suits  me  better,  and  I  don't  olijeci 
I  dare  say  they're  right.  Tony  Wraj. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  some  day." 

"  I'll  tell  Mr.  Vickery  that  you  caUei 
Mr.  Wray." 

"Oh,  just  as  yoxL  like  about  tbat  I( 
doesn't  really  matter,  yon  know.  Good- 
bye." 

A  wave  of  his  white  handkerchief,  ^•r  . 
ing  towards  me  a  scent  of  lavender,  aosiii^ 
was  gone. 

He  did  not  quit  the  house  thougL  B^ 
outer  door  did  not  close  behind  Im  ^ 
listened.     I  could  hear  his  light  nm^^ 
step  as  he  mounted  the^stairs.   I  hesiu'^^^ 
But  I  decided  that  it  was  no  busmess  ol 
mine ;  that  I  was  clearly  not  entitled  to  ifi* 
terfere.  Probably  Mr.  Wray  was  privileged 
to  enter  the  mysterious  upper  regions  ii 
the  house.     Otherwise  he  would  sarelj  not 
have  gone  there.     I  heard  a  door  on  the 
first  floor  close  behind  him.    It  was  aJ 
right  enough,  there  could  be  no  qaesticn. 

I  resumed  my  study  of  the  Peerage.  Bnt 
what  remained  was  of  inferior  interest.  I 
read,  however,  that  the  family  motto  oi 
Lord  Overbury  was  "Virtute  et  fiJe. 
which  did  not  strike  me  as  particularly 
appropriate ;  that  his  crest  was  "  a  dexter 
arm  couped  below  the  elbow,  vested  argent, 
and  grasping  a  club  or,"  which  my  lack  of 
heraldic  learning  did  not  enable  me  to  com- 
prehend very  fully  ;  his  coat  of  arms  and 
supporters  were  also  described,  and  the:, 
by  reference  to  .the  illustration  plate,  I  «as 
able  to  identify  these  armorial  beariues 
with  the  carvings  adorning  Overbnry  Hall 
Further  I  gathered  that,  in  addition  w 
Overbury  Hall,  his  lordship  was  possess^ 
of  Brackleby  Castle,  Cumberland?  that  tie 
family  was  of  great  antiquity,  had  b^^ 
enriched  by  intermarriage  with  other  <^^ 
tinguished  houses,  and  received  territonai 
grants  frcnn  Henry  the  Eighth  at  tlic  Cir 
solution  of  the  monasteries ;  that  a  certain 
Charles  Richard  Oglethorpe  Bad  U^  , 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  ninth  J^  ^ 
the  reign  of  James  the  First;  that  tie 
Oglethorpes  had  espoused  the  caase  otui 
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Stuarts  during  the  great  civil  war,  and 
tliereby  inctirred  mach  loss  of  property; 
that  a  certain  Fletcher  Vandaleur  Ogle- 
thorpe had  been  bred  to  the  bar  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  been  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench;  with  much  more  detailed 
information  vof  the  same  kind  The  book, 
however,  was*  not  of  recent  date.  It  did 
not  set  forth,  therefore,  the  death  of  Lord 
Overhury's  first  wife.  She  must  be  dead, 
of  course,  or  how  could  he  have  married 
Rosetta  ?  Nor  did  it  mention  whether  his 
lordship  had  any  issue  by  his  first  marriage. 
Moreover,  there  seemed  some  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  next  heir  to  the  barony. 

Old  Vickery  returned.  I  thought  it  be- 
coming to  close  the  Peerage,  and  to  return 
to  my  copying  work.  Old  Vickery  eyed 
me  suspiciously  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  inquired,  *'  Anything  happened  in  my 
absence,  Mr.  Nightingale?*'  He  seemed 
able  to  read  in  my  face  that  something  had 
happened. 

"Mr.  Wray  called — ^Mr.  Anthony  Wray. 
He  left  no  message." 

"Precisely.  Mr.  Wray.  He  would 
call.  No ;  he  was  not  likely  to  leave  any 
message." 

"  He  went  up-stairs  I  think." 

"You  think,  Mr.  Nightingale?  It 
doesn't  matter  much  in  this  case,  only, 
as  a  rule,  never  think  when  you  know. 
Thinking  isn't  evidence.  No  doubt  he 
went  up-stairs.  He  would  go  up-stairs. 
He  was  likely  to." 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  occupied  this 
desk  himself,  but  that  he  didn't  like  the 
law." 

"Precisely."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added:  "Yon see,  Mr.  Nightingale,  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  like  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion is  of  little  concern  to  anybody  but 
himself.  Perhaps  the  law  did  not  like  him, 
and  the  separation  was  by  mutual  consent." 
He  was  silent  for  some  time.  Presently  he 
resumed.  "  Don't,  Mr.  Nightingale,  under- 
stand me  to  be  saying  anything  disrespect- 
ful of  Mr.  Wray.  A  pleasant  young  man, 
^  call  him.  But  there  never  was,  and 
there  never  will  be,  the  making  of  a 
lawyer  about  him.  There  may  be  other 
things  in  him — I  don't  say  no — but  there 
isn't  that.  A  pleasant  young  man,  as 
I  said;  and,  if  you  must  know" — this 
was  scarcely  fSair;  I  had  certainly  not 
insisted  upon  knowing ;  but  Vickery  liked 
to  affect  that  information  was  extorted 
from  him  rather  than  supplied  voluntarily 
— "  if  you  must  know,  he's  Mr.  Monck's 
nephew,  and  he  calls  here  now  and  then, 


and,  not  troubling  himself  to  consider 
whether  it's  convenient  or  not,  or  whether 
Mr.  Monck  is  or  is  not  particularly  engaged, 
or  too  much  occupied  to  care  to  see  him  or 
anybody  else,  he  goes  up-stairs.  I  mention 
the  matter  lest  he  should  call  again  at  any 
time  and  I  should  happen  not  to  be  in 
the  way.  For  no  other  reason.  As  Mr. 
Monck*s  nephew,-  he's  at  liberty,  or  con- 
siders himself  so,  to  go  up-stairs  or  where 
he  will.  You  need  not  take  any  notice  of 
the  fact.  Now  you  know  all  about  Mr. 
Anthony  Wray.  That  w  all.  I  hope 
you're  getting  on  nicely  with  that  fair 
copy  on  brief  paper  you've  had  so  long  in 
hand,  Mr.  Nightingale  ?" 

I  said  that  I  was  getting  on  nicely,  I 
thanked  him,  with  a  mental  reservation  that 
nicely  did  not  mean  absolutely  the  same 
thing  as  rapidly,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  progress  had  not  been  remarkable. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  that 
Vickery  took  me  out  with  him,  leaving 
the  office  in  the  charge  of  Scoons.  We  did 
not,  for  a  wonder,  walk  in  the  direction  of 
the  offices,  but  turned  towards  the  western 
regions  of  London.  Soon  we  were  among 
the  club-houses  of  Pali-Mall.  Vickery 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry,  but  I  noticed 
that  he  looked  about  him  almost  anxiously 
as  we  advanced.     He  said  little. 

We  paused  at  the  comer  of  a  street. 
Vickery  leant  against  a  lamp-post  and  took 
Snuff.  His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  flight 
of  steps  and  classic  portico  of  a  massive 
corner  building  of  \^ite  stone.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  he  was  taking  unwonted  inte- 
rest in  the  achievements  of  architecture. 

Suddenly  he  started.  A  man  had  issued 
from  the  building,  and  was  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  flight  of  steps.  He  looked  up 
and  down,  and  waited,  as  though  he  were 
in  search  of  his  carriage. 

"  That's  my  man,"  said  Vickery,  quietly, 
and  he  produced  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
long  narrow  slip  of  parchment,  and  a  corre- 
sponding long  narrow  slip  of  paper.  *'  Now 
let  me  see  if  you  can  serve  a  writ,  Mr. 
Nightingale.  This  will  be  practical  learn- 
ing to  you.  You  see  that  gentleman  on 
the  steps  ?  You  will  go  to  him.  Show 
him  this  parchment,  hand  him  this  paper, 
and  leave  it  with  him.  Mind  that.  It's 
very  simple.  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of  If  he  asks  at  whose  suit,  say  Dicker 
Brothers.  Gro  at  once.  Do  it  sharply.  I 
shall  be  here  if  there's  any  difficulty  or 
trouble.  But  there  won't  be.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

I  did  not  much  like  the  errand.     But  I 
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conld  scarcely  object  to  it.  Was  it  not 
part  of  my  profession  ?  Still  I  was  rather 
ashamed.  I  knew  that  my  &ce  was  burn- 
ing, and  that  my  heart  was  beating  with 
unaccustomed  force  and  rapidity. 

I  hastened  to  the  gentleman,  leaving 
Yickery  in  the  background  inspecting  me. 

"  What  is  it,  my  lad  P"  said  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  mounted  the  steps  and  stood  be- 
side him. 

He  was  tall  and  thin,  dressed  in  hand* 
some  dark-coloured  clothes.  He  was  very 
pale,  with  aquiline  features,  heavy  straight 
eyebrows,  large  deep  black  eyes,  and  iron- 
grey  hair. 

"  If  you  please,  I'm  to  give  you  this — a 
copy  of  a  writ.     This  is  the  writ." 

In  my  hurry  and  confusion  I  was  nearly 
presenting  him  with  the  parchment  original 
and  retaimng  possession  of  the  paper  copy. 

"  A  writ,  eh  ?"  A  light  flush  of  colour 
appeared  in  his  white  face;  his  brows 
lowered,  and  he  bit  his  lower  lip  as  he 
glanced  towards  me  rather  angrily. 

"  Yes,  a  writ,  if  you  please.  That%  the 
copy,  this  is  the  original  I  hold  in  my 
hand." 

'*  What's  the  amount  claimed  ?" 

'*  It's  written  on  the  other  side,  sir,  I 
think." 

*'  Oh,  I  seQ.  Seventy-six  pounds  eight 
and  tenpence.  Dicker  Brothers.  I  thought 
I'd  paid  it  long  since.  It  shall  be  attended 
to,  young  man.  Provoking.  I'm  careless 
about  these  things.  Where  do  you  come 
from  ?" 

"  From  Mr.  Monck,  solicitor,  of  Golden- 
squara  The  name's  on  the  back  of  the 
paper,  sir." 

"True.  Say  I'll  attend  to  it.  I'm 
sorry  there  should  have  been  this  trouble 
about  so  trumpery  a  matter.  I'll  see  to  it 
at  once,  and  call  or  send  a  cheque.  That 
will  do." 

I  was  going,  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  seemed  to  turn  the  light 
of  his  large  eyes  fully,  almost  fiercely  upon 
me.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  into 
my  face  intently,  and  yet  as  though  he  had 
forgotten  what  he  purposed  to  say. 

"  What's  your  name,  boy  ?" 

I  told  him.  He  repeated  the  name  after 
me  in  a  musing  way,  as  he  gently  with- 
drew his  hand  from  my  shoulder. 

*'And  you're  a  process-server?  Isn't 
that  rather  an  ignoble  occupation  p" 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  never  served  a 
writ  before. 

"  I  think  I  wouldn't  serve  one  again,  if  I 
were  you,"  he  observed. 


I  explained  that  I  was  Mr.  Monck's 
articled  clerk,  and  that  I  was  bound  to 
obey  orders.. 

**  His  articled  cleric  ?  Well,  that  sounds 
better  than  process-server.  And  yon're  to 
be  a  lawyer  ?  Well,  you  might  be  some- 
thing worse,  perhaps.  I  say,  perhaps— I'm 
not  sure,  knowing  little  enough  of  the  sub- 
ject. It's  not  a  pleasant  profession  to  my 
thinking,  but  then  I'm  not  a  lawyer." 

I  waited,  for  he  seemed  about  to  eaj 
something  more.  But  after  another  look 
at  me  he  simply  smiled  and  nodded  in  a 
not  unkindly  way,  and  I  understood  thatmj 
task  was  accomplished.  I  took  the  parch* 
m^t  back  to  Yickery,  leaving  the  gentle- 
man standing  on  the  steps  holding  in  Ik 
hand  the  paper  I  had  left  with  him. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  Vickery  inqmred. 

"  He  saidhe'U  attend  to  it,  and  call  or 
send  a  cheque ;  and  he  asked  my  name" 

"  Ah !  he'd  better  attend  to  it.  Hedida'i 
threaten  you,  did  he  P  In  my  time  In  '< 
known  of  process-servers  being  assaohed  , 
and  pretty  nigh  killed.  But  I  was  m  \ 
that  it  wouldn't  happen  in  this  case,  Hi 
Nightingale.  I  knew  whom  I  had  to  deil 
with.  These  fine  club  gentlemen  are  nsed 
to  writs.  They  rather  like  them,  I  do  be- 
lieve. It's  excitement  for  them.  Tbej 
couldn't  get  on  without  excitement.  All 
the  better  for  us.  Well,  you've  learnt 
something  practical  to-day,  Mr.  Nigbtiu- 
gale.  You  now  know  how  to  serve  a  writ, 
and  that's  really  an  important  matter.  The 
first  step  in  an  action  at  common  law.  But 
for  the  new  Act  we  should  have  taken  the 
gentleman  to  the  lock-up  straightway. 
They  wiU  keep  on  reforming  the  law,  spoil- 
ing it  to  my  thinking.  The  law's  a  veiy 
good  law,  if  they'd  only  leave  it  alone.  Yoa 
never  hear  lawyei-s  complaining  of  it,  wid 
of  course  they're  the  best  judges,  koowicg 
more  about  it  than  anybody  else." 

MODERN  ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

A  SILENT  HOUSE. 

Whoso  has  visited  the  Catholic  Dountries 
of  Europe,  is  acquainted  with  the  aspect 
of  the  brown-robed,  rope-girdled,  bearded 
Capuchin  friar.     His  is  a  ^miliar  figore^  ^ 
busy  street  and  squalid  alley,  as  well  as  on  ' 
country  roads.     He  is  to   be  found  in  tie 
crowded  haunts  of  men,   and   in  remote 
solitudes  where  some  lonely  convent  crowu*  i 
a  rocky  eminence,  or  nestles  amid  woods 
and  gardens.     Humble   as  he  is,  the  Ca' 
puchin  is  a  soldier  who  has  done  important 
service  to  his  Church.     His  poverty  an** 
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his  ignorance  bring  him  into  immediate 
and  familiar  contact  with  the  populace. 
He  is  a  beggar,  and  patron  of  beggars. 
The  food  which  he  receivee  from  the  hand 
of  charity  he  divides  with  the  mendicant 
who  is  too  old,  too  feeble,  or  too  lazy  to 
work.  He  may  be  met  with,  sometimes 
driving  an  ass  laden  with  bags  or  paniers, 
sometimes  tmdging  along  under  the  burden 
of  his  well-filled  sack,  over  a  large  portion 
of  earth's  surface.  And  here  in  Rome, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  windows,  is 
the  head-quarters,  the  Downing^street,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards,  of  this  brown 
militia  all  over  the  world. 

Whether  he  treads  the  hot  stones  of  a 
Sonth  American  city  with  his  sandaled  feet, 
or  climbs  the  rocl^  pinnadea  of  Assisi, 
cradle  of  his  order;  whether  he  basks 
under  a  Spanish  sun,  or  braves  the  keen 
blast  that  sweeps  over  the  ^'  wind^gashed 
Appenine/'  it  is  from  yonder  huge  mo- 
nastery, with  its  great  walls  and  few 
windows,  that  the  Capuchin  friar  receives 
commands,  instructions,  and  superior  offi- 
cers; for  there  dwells  the  general  of  the 
order;  a  general  of  division,  supreme  over 
his  own  arm  of  the  service,  and  owing 
obedience  only  to  the  great  commander-in* 
chief  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  army,  who 
sits  in  the  Vatican. 

The  great  mass  of  convent  buildings 
stretch  away  behind  the  Capuchin  church, 
Santa  Maria  della  Concezione,  and  have 
behind  them  a  large  walled  garden,  which 
adjoins  the  gardens  of  the  Ludovisi  Villa, 
where  the  King  of  Italy  resides  when  he  is 
compelled  to  be  in  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom. The  church  itself  has  not  much 
either  of  beauty  or  interest  to  recommend 
it  to  the  curiosity  of  strangers;  but  it 
possesses  one  or  two  fine  pictures,  notably 
a  Saint  Michael  overcoming  Lucifer,  by 
Gnido  Reni,  and  being  set  down  in  the  red 
hook,  is  duly  visited  during  the  season  by 
foreigners  from  beyond  the  Alps  and  seas. 
One  other  sight  the  church  has  ip  show — 
a  very  strange  one.  And  to  that  we  shall 
come  presently. 

It  is  May.  The  trees  are  all  leafy  and 
^h,  unscorched,  as  yet,  by  July  heat. 
Sellers  of  lemonade  and  fresh  water  have 
their  little  booths  at  every  street  comer, 
and  the  ingeniously  piled  rows  of  pale 
lemons  and  amber  oranges,  mingled  with 
goblets,  which,  though  only  of  cheap  glass 
sparkle  as  bravely  as  diamonds  in  the  sun- 
light, make  a  very  pretty  show,  and  a  tempt- 
ing, to  dry  and  thirsty  throats.  The  white 
folds  of  the  Roman  head-dress  flutter  on 


the  heads  of  the  peasant  women,  for  there 
is  a  breeze,  a  delicious,  fragrant,  vivifying 
breeze,  wafting  the  smell  of  hay  from  the 
Campagna,  and  gathering  garden  odours — 
rose,  and  carnation,  and  acacia-blossom,  and 
a  hundred  others — as  it  flies.  On  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  the  cabmen  have  driven  their 
horses  into  the  shade,  leaving  the  wide  cen- 
tral space  to  sunshine  and  the  pleasant  spray 
from  Bernini's  fountain,  where  the  Triton 
sends  up  prismatic  showers  from  his  conch 
shell. 

How  still  and  sweet  the  mcnming  hour 
appears.  In  the  deep  blue  sky,  a  little 
fleecy  cloud  seems  too  lazy  to  fly  further, 
but  has  furled  his  white  wings  and  poised 
himself  to  rest  on  the  air,  as  a  swan  rests 
on  the  water.  Up  on  cornice  and  jutting 
fragments  of  stonework  the  weeds  grow 
luxuriantly,  green,  and  purple,  and  brown ; 
and  they  just  sway  and  bend  languidly  as  the 
breeze  passes  over  them.  A  brown  cowled 
figure,  with  silver-grey  head  and  beard,  is 
slowly  ascending  the  steps  of  the  Church 
of  the  Conception.  An  old.  blind  beggar 
woman  sits  on  the  steps  and  jingles  her  tin 
box  with  a  copper  or  two  in  it,  by  way  of 
asking  alms  from  the  passer-by.  Bat  she  is 
half  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  coppers 
scarcely  rattle,  as  she  mechanically  moves 
her  box  to  and  fro.  The  whole  scene  is 
full  of  tranquillity.  That  great  blinking 
monastery  seems  the  very  '*  local  habita- 
tion" of  peace.  Let  us  follow  the  friar  up 
the  steps  into  the  church. 

Well,  we  need  not  linger  here  very 
long.  There  are  the  usual  tawdry  altar  or- 
naments, paper  flowers,  and  gaudy  carpets, 
and  pictures  of  the  Madonna  with  a  tinsel 
crown  on  her  brow,  inserted  to  give  greater 
splendour  and  dignity  to  the  atrociously 
painted  imago.  There  is  Guido's  Saint 
Michael  victoriously  treading  down  Lucifer, 
behind  a  blue  curtain,  which  is  withdrawn, 
for  a  trifling  fee,  by  a  mild-looking  friar. 
There  are  two  silent  old  women,  and  three 
noisy  young  ones,  who  fidget,  and  rustle, 
and  clatter  up  and  down  the  church  on 
their  high  beds,  all  more  or  loss  engaged 
in  performing  fheir  devotions.  The  shabby 
rush-bottomed  chairs  stand  piled  up  in  a 
comer  on  the  brick  floor.  A  dim  lamp 
twinkles  before  a  shrine.  A  black-coated 
priest,  with  his  shovel  hat  in  his  hand, 
comes  in  and  kneels  on  the  tombstone  of 
Cardinal  Barberini  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 
You  may  see  the  whole  scene  repeated  a 
score  of  times  in  a  score  of  Roman  churches 
this  May  morning. 

But  follow  the  inar,  who  has  shown  us 
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the  Saint  Michael,  and  -who  gently  asks  if 
we  would  not  like  to  see  their  "  cimitero** 
— their  bnrial- place  ?  Certainly  !  The 
cemetery  of  the  Cappnccini  is  one  of  the 
well-known  sights  of  Rome. 

Perhaps  you.  expect  to  emerge  from  the 
whitewashed  passages  into  the  convent 
garden,  where  thera  is  shady  sleeping 
gronnd,  nnder  the  cypress  and  stone-pine, 
for  those  followers  of  Saint  Francis  who 
will  never  more  be  roused  by  the  matin 
bell  in  the  dark  of  a  winter,  or  the  twilight 
of  a  summer,  morning.  No;  you  are 
wrong.  Oor  brothers  departed  this  life 
do  not  lie  there  with  the  birds  chirruping 
and  the  weeds  blossoming  above  their 
graves.  They  are  in  a  holier,  albeit  to 
worldly  eyes  a  drearier,  place.  Beneath 
the  church  is  a  series  of  vaulted  chambers. 
They  are  not  underground,  because  the 
church  itself 'is,  as  it  were,  on  the  first 
floor,  being  approached  by  a  tall  flight  of 
steps.  These  vaulted  rooms  are  low,  and 
are  lighted  by  grated  windows  looking  into 
a  great  external  court-yard.  A  livery- 
stable  keeper  rents  some  buildings  on  the 
side  of  the  court-yard  opposite  to  the  mo- 
nastery, and  a  man  is  grooming  a  fine  horse 
under  the  gateway.  He  does  not  hiss  at 
his  work  as  an  English  ostler  would  do, 
but  rubs  his  two  hard  brushes  together 
after  passing  them  over  the  animal's  hide, 
at  regularly  recurring  intervals.  That,  and 
the  occasional  stamping  of  the  horse's  hoof 
on  the  flagged  pavement,  are  the  only 
sounds  which  break  the  quiet  of  the  place. 
And  these  sounds  do  not  disturb  the  occu- 
pants of  the  vaulted  chambers  under  the 
Church  of  the  Conception. 

For  this  is  a  Silent  House,  and  the  monks 
who  walked  this  earth  in  their  brown  serge 
garb  two  hundred  and  odd  years  ago  lie 
and  stand  in  it,  and  are  disposed  piece- 
meal about  its  walls  and  roofs,  in  the  form 
of  bleached  bones,  calm  in  the  invulnerable 
quietude  of  death. 

All  of  the  brotherhood  who  die  within 
the  convent  walls  are  interred,  and  dis- 
interred—  as  will  presently  appear  —  in 
this  place.  The  ground  here  is  formed 
of  soil  brought  from  Jerusalem.  In  each 
chamber  are  three  or  four  narrow  and 
shallow  graves,  with  a  black  cross  at  the 
head  of  each  bearing  a  ticket  with  the 
name  of  its  occupant  written  on  it.  Around 
three  sides  of  the  chamber  is  a  kind  of 
grotto- work  of  human  bones  and  skulls,  and 
tlie  ceiling  is  decorated  with  symmetrical 
arabesque  patterns  formed  in  dead  men's 
bones  bleached  to  a  yellowish  white  like  old 


ivory.  The  fourth  wall  of  the  chamber  b 
undecorated,  and  has  a  window  in  it.  Whe: 
a  friar  dies,  he  is  put — ooffinless,  and  un- 
protected in  any  way  from  the  action  cf 
the  soil — into  one  of  the  graves,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  during  four  or  fire 
years.  The  body  is  then  removed,  and  is 
found  to  have  become  mummified.  Tber^ 
is  no  corruption  or  decay.  The  quality  of 
the  earth  acts  as  a  preservative,  and  dne? 
the  poor  soul-sheatb  into  a  strange  weL-d 
semblance  of  living  humanity.  Thedrad 
monk  is  placed  by  his  brethren  in  one  of 
the  niches  left  for  this  purpose  in  the  grotto- 
work.  He  wears  his  brown  frock  and  rope 
girdle,  now  crumbling  into  snuff-oolonred 
dust,  and  clasps  a  wooden  crucifix  in  his 
withered  livid  hands.  Some  of  tbe  figures 
are  propped  up  in  a  standing  postu.'* 
Others  recline,  half  sitting.  The  cow!  n 
drawn  over  the  yellow  heads.  On  sos* 
the  hair  and  beard  remain.  On  o:^r5 
the  skin  is  bare  and  shrivelled  as  a  pLTii- 
ment  buried  ages  ago  in  some  foi^ 
tomb.  And  on  these  documents  there  fe 
been  writing ;  strange  hieroglyphics ;  k^ 
histories  graven  in  cunning  lines  upon  tb^ 
sentient  flesh.  What  is  it  you  woiild  iH 
us,  you  withered  sybilline  leaves  of  h- 
manity?  Something  you  might  rercsl 
some  word  you  might  utter  of  precept  or 
warning,  some  cry  of  sorrow,  some  tone  d 
sympathy,  could  we  but  decipher  the  half- 
efiaced  lines  upon  your  silent  faces.  But 
they  are  dumb*  to  us  as  inscriptions  on  an 
Etruscan  monument.  We  have  not  ib- 
key.     We  cannot  read  them. 

There  are  strange  and  grotesque  varieties 
of  expression  on  these  charnel-house  pbr- 
siognomies.  One  man  reclines  with  np- 
turned  face  and  parted  jaws,  which  sho?^ 
two  rows  of  strong  even  teeth,  and  looks  2> 
though  he  were  opening  his  mouth  to  ap- 
peal to,  or  argue  with,  some  unseen  hm:- 
Another — an  aged  man  this,  who  died  oc^ 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago,  with  a 
reputation  for  sanctity  —  has  *his  head. 
to  which  a  few  white  hairs  still  adken\ 
hanging  on  one  side,  and  the  eyes  closei 
as  if  weighed  down  by  slumber.  Sleep  ot, 
brother  !  Fortune  turns  her  swift,  thijr- 
dering  wheel — revolutions  rush  throng^ 
the  streets  of  Rome  from  gate  to  gate-;- 
pontiffs  and  princes  fret  and  strut  th-^i' 
hour  upon  the  stage — but  you  heed  then: 
not !  You  hear  them  not  as  you  slumbe' 
and  slowly,  atom  by  atom,  return  tfl  jo^^ 
native  dust  in  the  Silent  House  1  Yonde' 
is  a  figure  which  strikes  horror  as  we  ^^^ 
Tho    monk    is    standing.     He   holds  bJ3 
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crncifiz  in  a  claw-like,  lead-colonred  hand. 
His  bead  is  partly  turned  aside,  and  on  the 
face,  overshadowed  by  the  cowl,  is  a  strange 
derisive  sneer.  He  seems  in  the  act  of 
taming  from  ns  to  conceal  this  ghastly 
smile,  which  mocks  at  death  and  life.  Bat 
we  see  it.  It  hannts  ns.  We  avert  onr 
eyes,  and  look  at  a  sonnet  which  is  written 
on  parchment,  and  hnng  up  hard  by  the 
skull  of  a  venerable  man  who  departed  this 
life  in  the  last  century.  The  sonnet  is  ad- 
dressed to  "  II  Superbo,"  the  proud  man, 
and  admonishes  him  to  reflect  on  his  little- 
ness, his  helplessness,  and  his  mortality,  in 
presence  of  the  memoriahi  around  him,  that 
we  are  all  but  dust  and  ashes.  We  read 
the  sonnets  carefully  through.  But  all  the 
time  we  are  conscious  that  the  Mephis- 
tophelian  monk  is  sneering  under  his  cowl. 
Oar  gaze  returns,  fascinated,  to  his  flesh- 
less  face,  bent  down  and  turned  away  from 
the  outstretched  hand  which  holds  the 
CTQcifiz,  and  smiling  with  the  cynical  de- 
spair of  all  good  things,  which  is  more 
tragic  than  tears.  Ugh !  It  is  cold  here, 
is  it  not  ? 

Our  guide — the  gentle  friar  with  a  pale, 
vellnm  -  coloured  face,  and  ample,  soil, 
hrown  beard  —  smiles  tranquilly.  "  We 
are  all  buried  here,"  he  says,  lightly  touch- 
ing a  thigh-bone  with  the  back  of  his  fore- 
finger. "  All  of  us  who  die  in  the  convent 
^  bnried  here.  At  least,  we  used  to  be. 
Bat  now  the  Italian  Government  has  for- 
bidden interments  within  the  walls.  You 
understand  Italian  well.  You  have  read 
the  sonnet  ?  Yes  ?  Ah !  you  are  looking 
at  that  one.  He  died — ^let  me  see,  there  is 
the  ticket — ^yes,  he  died  seventy-four  years 
ago.  Bat  he  is  not  so  well  preserved  as 
this  other,  who  has  been  dead  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  years  1  Think  of  it !  A  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  years !  And  there  is  the 
hair,  and  even  the  eyelashes,  still  remain- 
ing!" 

The  gentle  friar  is  evidently  very  proud 
of  this  specimen.  He  opens  the  door,  pur- 
sued by  the  malignant  and  demoniac  sneer 
of  the  cowled  mocker.  As  the  shadow 
flickers  across  his  figure  with  the  opening 
of  the  door,  one  could  almost  swear  that 
the  evil  smile  deepens,  and  that  the  flesh- 
less  hand  which  holds  the  crucifix  moves, 
stealtliily  threatening.  Our  guide  bows 
humbly,  and  smiles  with  childlike  grati- 
tude as  we  put  a  very  modest  fee  into 
his  hand-  Farewell,  good  padre.  God 
have  you  in  his  keeping  !  Make  haste  up 
there  to  the  convent  garden  where  the  sky 
looks  face  to  face  upon  the  earth  we  must 


return  to,  and  where  little  birds  are  piping 
in  their  nests,  and  flowers  are  growing  and 
living  after  the  law  of  their  being.  It  is 
better,  warmer,  up  there  in  the  sunlight, 
than  down  among  your  departed  brethren 
holding  ghostly  council  together  in  the 
Silent  House ! 


NEWS  OF  THE  PAST. 


Turning  over  a  collection  of  eighteenth, 
century  newspapers  not  Ions  since,  we 
lighted  upon  a  volume,  dated  1736,  bearing 
the  attractive  title,  The  London  Spy  Re- 
vived, by  Democritus  Secundus,  of  the 
Fleet.  This  oddly-named  journal,  "  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author,''  and  **  sold 
by  those  persons  that  carry  the  news- 
papers," bears,  of  course,  small  resemblance 
to  a  London  newspaper  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  no  leading  articles  —  readers 
interested  in  politics  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  think  for  themselves.  There  are 
no  law  reports,  no  police  reports,  no  lite- 
rary reviews,  no  theatrical  criticisms,  no 
parliamentary  reports,  and  even  advertise- 
ments are  few  and  far  between.  Still, 
with  all  these  subtractions,  it  was  no  light 
task  for  one  man  to  fill  the  columns  of 
such  a  paper  as  the  London  Spy,  published 
thrice  a  week.  Why  the  industrious 
author  should  conceal  his  personality 
under  an  alias,  is  a  puzzle,  for  despite  the 
suggestive  name,  and  its  ajssociatiou  with 
the  disreputable  Fleet,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  London  Spy  of  which  an  honest  man 
need  have  been  ashamed.  Perhaps  De- 
mocritus Secundus  was  over-modest,  yet, 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  scarcely  have 
assumed  a  nom  de  plume  worn,  with  a 
difierence  certainly,  by  Melancholy's  great 
anatomist.  Sihce  he  did  not  scruple  to 
filch  his  good  name  from  Burton,  we  won- 
der he  (ud  not  borrow  a  little  more  from 
him,  and,  as  mottoes  were  in  vogue,  take, 


No  centaurs  here,  or  gorfirons,  look  to  find ; 

My  subject  is  of  men  ana  human  kind. 

W  hate'er  men  do ;  tows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 


My  subject  is  of  men  ana  human  kind. 
W  hate'er  men  do ;  tows,  fears,  in  ire,  i 
JojB,  wond'rings,  are  the  sum  of  mj  report. 

Or,  if  he  preferred  prose  to  rhyme,  De- 
mocritus Junior  could  give  him :  '*  I  hear 
new  news  every  day ;  and  those  ordinary 
rumours  of  wars,  plagues,  fires,  inunda- 
tions, thefls,  murders,  massacres,  meteors, 
comets,  speetrums,  prodigies,  apparitions, 
of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged,  daily 
musters  and  preparations,  battles  fought, 
shipwrecks,  piracies,  and  sea  fights,  peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms — a 
vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions, 
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cdicte,  petitions,  lawsuita,  pleas,  proclama- 
tions, complaints,  grievances,  are  daily 
brought  to  our  ears;'*  for,  truly,  our  Lon- 
don Spy  speaks  all  snch  matters  with  a 
most  commendable  brevity. 

London  in  1736  seems  to  have  been  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  thieves  of  every 
degree.  We  read  of  a  gentleman  and  his 
two  servants  being  stopped,  near  Bromp- 
ton,  by  a  pair  of  highwaymen,  who,  after 
robbing  them,  made  off  across  Chelsea 
Common  ;  of  three  gentlemen,  taking  the 
air  near  Norwood,  having  to  deliver  their 
purses,  watches,  and  silver  spurs  to  another 
pair,  who  bade  their  victims  "  Good  night" 
in  a  very  genteel  manner.  Hounslow 
Heath,  Cambridge  Heath,  Battersea  Fields, 
were  scoured  by  well-mounted  rogues,  apt 
to  cry,  "  Stand  and  deliver !"  and  five  such 
toll- takers  "kept  the  roads"  abont  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate.  Upon  the  17th  of 
November  the  Spy  records :  "  Last  Tues- 
day morning,  between  six  and  seven, 
Turpin  the  butcher,  one  of  Gregory's 
gang,  in  company  with  another,  both  well 
monnted  on  bright  bay  horses,  were  seen 
to  ride  through  Wandsworth,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  two  highwaymen  that 
have  lately  infested  the  roads  in  that 
neighbourhood."  Turpin,  attired  in  a 
brown  coat  and  red  waistcoat,  was  after- 
wards seen  drinking  at  an  inn  in  Clap- 
ham  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
him,  and  this  ruffian  of  ruffians,  elevated 
into  a  popular  hero  on  the  score  of  a  feat 
of  rapid  riding  be  never  performed,  did 
not  meet  his  deserts  nntil  tlu'ee  years  after- 
wards. 

While  its  approaches  were  thus  robber- 
ridden,  London  itself  was  an  unsafe  place  to 
travel  in.  No  one  could  walk  from  Pancras 
Church  to  Kentish  Town,  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  Kensington,  along  the  Oxford 
road,  or  cross  the  great  field  between 
Poplar  and  Stepney,  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by 
footpads,  ready  to  commit  murder  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  shillings'  worth  of  plunder. 
London  Bridge,  Tower  Hill,  and  Bunhill 
Fields,  were  especially  to  be  avoided  after 
dark  for  like  reasons.  An  oilman,  ven- 
turing  to  take  a  walk  with  a  friend  about 
eleven  o'dock  one  night,  in  the  fields  at 
the  comer  of  Brick-lane,  leading  to  Old- 
street,  was  set  upon  by  six  footpads  in 
vizard  masks,  and  eased  of  a  silver  watch, 
a  moidore,  five  shillings,  and  a  bunch  of 
keys.  His  companion  took  to  his  lieels, 
but  did  not  escape  without  injury,  receiv- 
ing one  cut  on  the  head,  and  another  upon 


the  shoulder,  from  a  cutlass,  ere  be  got 
clear  of  his  pursuers.     A  man  and  woman 
returning   home  from   Tottenham  Conn 
fair,  were  wavlaid,  robbed,  stripped,  tied 
together,  and  fiung  into  a  ditch  in  ih 
Long  Field.     An  officer  of  the  Guards  w&s 
attacked  in  Cavendish-square.    Tbewife 
of  the  Duke  of  Ohandos's  porter,  going  i 
from    the    duke's  mansion  in  the  eame  ; 
square  to  Mr.  Fox's  house,  a  few  doon  ' 
off,  was  stopped  on  her  way ;  and  a  hack-  i 
ney*coach  was  robbed  in  Shoredit<^  while  ! 
the  watchmen  were  passing  by  it.    I^'o 
wonder  the  citisens'  hearts  rejoiced  when 
twenty-six  new  lamps  were  set  up  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  in  hopes  of  lessemof 
the  number  of  night  robberies  tiiere.         | 
A  few  hours  spent  in  a  polioe-courfc  will 
suffice  to  teach  one  that  it  is  better  to  be 
heavy  -  handed  than  light- fingered ;bQt 
although   the  law  is  still   open  to  the 
reproach  of  considering  the  person  of  b 
account  than  the  purse,  things  are  ncinf^ 
80  bad,  in  this  respect,  as  they  wa?s 
hundred  and  forty-six  years  ago;  viif^ 
at  Hull,   Charles   Cadogan  and  his  wk, 
charged  with  murdering  their  maid-r- 
vant,  were  found  guilty  of  manslangfati?.  ', 
and  "  accordingly  th^  were  burnt  in  the 
hand ;"    while,    at   Winchester,  Thorn 
Barton,  was  sentenced  to  death  for  cntticg 
the  hop -tops  in  a   garden  at  WaltbaiD. 
A  convict^    who  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning from   transportation,   was  eSeo- 
tually  prevented  from  repeating  the  offence 
by  being  hung  at  Gloucester;  " after  k 
was  turned  off,   several  persons,  haying 
wens  on  their  necks,  made  application  to 
the  ^eriff  to  receive  the  stroking  of  the 
dying  man's  hands,  with    the   agonised 
sweats  thereon,"  which  request  was  readiir 
granted,  and  the  permission  as  readilj 
acted  upon,  the  patients  departing  happv 
in  the  belief  that  as  the  dead  man's  handi 
mouldered  in  the  grave,  so  would  their 
wens  shrink  and  eJhrink,  till  they  disap- 
peared altogether.     The  story  of  a  doable 
execution  at  Bristol  has  a  yet  strang^^ 
sequel.     Two  men,  Vemham  and  Harding, 
were  hung  on  6 1.  Michael's  Hill.    After 
the  bodies  were  cut  down,  that  of  Veinhaffl 
was  seen  to  turn  on  being  put  in  its  coffin 
whereupon  it  was  seized  by  some  lighter- 
men, who  carried  it  away,  and  sent  for  ^ 
surgeon.    He  opened  a  vein,  and  Vernhas 
sat  up,   rubbed  hLs  knees,   shook  haQ<» 
with   his  &<iends,    and    spoke    to  them 
The  under-sheriff    resolved   to    Te-arre>'- 
the  dead-alive  in  order  ihst  the  sentcflC^ 
of  the  law  should  be  carried  out;  hoiss 
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was  spared  the  trouble,  by  the  man  dying 
the  Rame  night  in  great  agony,  and  we 
are  told,  "  it  is  uncertain  whether  any 
secret  nethod  was  nsed  to  despatch  him." 
Meanwhile  Harding,  too,  had  come  to  life 
again  and  been  removed  to  the  Bridewell, 
where  the  people  flocked  to  see  him  as  he 
lay  in  his  coffin,  covered  with  a  rag,  breath- 
mg  freely,  bnt  nnable  to  speak,  "  only 
motioning  with  his  hands  where  his  pain 
was."  More  fortunate  than  his  fellow, 
Harding  reoovered  in  time^  and  received  a 
pardon. 

The  Whitstable  magistrates  cooled  a 
quarrel  between  a  clergyman  and  a  doctor, 
bj  making  them  pass  a  couple  of  hours 
together  in  the  stocks  as  a  punishment 
for  swearing  at  each  other.  We  doubt  if 
Mr.  King  got  off  so  lightly  when  he  was 
tried  at  Warwick  assizes  for  cursing  the 
king,  and  drinking  the  health  of  his  Ma- 
jesty James  the  Third.  A  soldier  of  the 
second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  received 
two  hundred  lashes  on  the  parade  in  St. 
James's  Park,  as  a  prelude  to  being 
drummed  out,  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  for  steaJing  a  warming-pan.  One 
Friday  morning  a  woman  and  a  man  were 
whipped  from  the  jail  in  Southwark  to  the 
bridge  foot,  "  the  usual  distance  for  that 
discipline;"  and  at  the  same  time  a  ser- 
vant, who  had  robbed  her  master,  was 
flogged  from  the  prison  to  the  end  of  the 
stones  by  her  master's  door.  An  '*  emi- 
oeut  attorney,"  dwelling  in  Southwark, 
did  private  penance  in  St.  George's 
Church  for  slandering  a  woman  keeping  a 
chandler's  shop  in  the  Mint ;  and  a  yonng 
woman  did  public  penance  in  Greenwich 
Church,  by  e^ianding,  arrayed  in  a  white 
sheet,  in  the  church  porch,  from  the  time  the 
bell  began  ringing,  nntiL  the  commence- 
ment of  divine  service ;  and  in  the  middle 
aisle  until  service  was  over.  One  Joseph 
Oillam  was  pilloried  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  defrauding  a  doctor's  daughter  of  a 
box  of  clothes ;  "  the  mob  pressed  to  give 
him  the  usual  reception,  but  were  artfo-lly 
diverted  by  some  of  his  friends,'  who  drew 
them  off  by  a  stratagem,  and  played  them 
one  against  another  until  his  time  was 
^p,  60  that  he  came  off  unhurt."  No 
one  seems  to  havo  interfered  with  the 
amusements  of  the  **  roughs"  of  the  last 
century.  When  "  Parliament  Jack  "  was 
hung  at  Tyburn,  the  mob  took  possession 
of  his  body,  and  exhibited  it  at  West- 
minster to  all  comers  willing  to  pay  a 
penny  for  the  sight,  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  bury  their  hero  decently.      A 


gentleman  put  an  end  to  the  show  by  pay- 
ing for  a  coffin  and  shroud,  and  then  the 
d^  highwayman  was  borne  in  triumph 
to  the  New  Chapel  churchyard,  and  there 
interred,  apparently  without  any  ceremony. 
When,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the 
mob  dragged  the  corpse  of  a  Quaker  lady 
out  of  the  church  in  which  it  had  just 
been  deposited,  and  hauled  it  through 
the  streets,  until  her  servants  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  battled  successfully  for  their 
mistress's  remains,  the  perpetrators  of  this 
scandalous  outrage  went  off  scot-free. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  now-a- 
days,  as  impossible  as  for  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  to 
marry  a  sixteen-year  old  shoemaker's 
daughter  at  the  Fleet ;  or  for  a  girl  to  be 
drowned  in  a  Southwark  pond  in  attempt* 
ing  to  pluck  some  wild  flowers  growing  by 
the  pond  side. 

We  have  said  that  advertisements  are 
rare  in  the  columns  of  our  old  newspaper ; 
we  can  only  find  three  worth  noting.  In 
one,  Jarvis  Carr,  of  Spitalfields,  notifies  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  whereas  his  wife 
Jane  has  refused  to  leave  her  mother,  and 
live  with  him,  her  husband;  he  will  re- 
ceive her  kindly  if  she  comes,  but  if  she 
does  not,  will  not  be  answerable  for  any 
debts  she  may  contract.  The  second  runs 
thus :  ''  October  1st,  1736.  This  is  to  give 
notice  to  all  persoss  who  have  pledged  any 
goods  at  the  Greyhound  and  Hare,  and  the 
Three  Golden  Balls,  in  Honndsditch,  to 
fetch  them  away,  on  or  before  the  20th 
of  November,  or  they  will  be  disposed  of — 
the  pawnbroker  being  determined  to  retire 
into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health." 
The  third,  dated  the  19th  of  Augast,  is : 
**This  day  is  published,  price  ninepence. 
The  True  Way  of  Evading  the  Act,  humbly 
inscribed  to  all  Distillers  and  Vendors  of 
Spirituous  Liquors."  The  Act  in  question 
was  a  bit  of  grandmotherly  legislation 
worth  recalling  to  mind.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  petition  was  presented  to  par- 
liament averring  that  the  excessive  use  of 
gin  had  destroyed  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  rendered  many 
others  unfit  for  any  useful  service  by 
driving  them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and 
wickedness.  This  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
found  that  the  excessive  consumption  of 
thQ  obnoxious  liquor  was  due  to  its  low 
price.  A  bill  was  at  once  brought  in,  lay- 
ing a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  compelling 
all  retailers  to  take  out  an  annual  license, 
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costing  fifty  pounds.     Pnlteney  led  the  op- 
position to  this  attempt  to  enforce  sobriety 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  declaring  he  had 
never  heard  of  laws  forbidding  people  to 
partake  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink, 
bnt  the  Act  passed  by  a  large  majority.    It 
came  in  force  on  the  29th  of  September, 
and  the  advent  of  compulsory  temperance 
was  hailed  with  tumult  and  rioting.     The 
London  Spy  tells  us   that  the   sellers  of 
punch,  not  having  taken  out  licenses,  put 
their    bowls    and    signs    into    mourning. 
*' Mother  Gin  lay  in  state  at  a  distiller's 
shop,   near  St.   James's  Church;    but  to 
prevent  the  ill-consequences  from  such  a 
funeral,  a  neighbouring  justice  took  the 
undertaker,  his  men,  and  all  the  mourners 
into  custody."     Although  no  gin  was  to 
be  had,  the  gin-shops  were  open  for  the 
sale  of  various  substitutes,  and  the  dram- 
drinkers  found  it  easy  enough  to  get  drunk 
upon   Sangree,  Tow-row,   Parliament-gin, 
the  Last  Shift,  the  Baulk,  the  Ladies'  De- 
light, or  oider  boiled  with  Jamaica  peppers. 
Near  St.  James's  Market,  red  drams  were 
to  be  bought  in  bottles,  labelled,  "  Take 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  or  as  often  as  the  fit  takes  you  ;*'  and 
the  apothecaries*  shops  drove  a  brisk  trade 
in  "  colic  waters."     Many  of  these  evaders 
of  the  law  were  heavily  fined,  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  inform  against  them,  for  the 
mob  showed  no  mercy  to    an    informer 
when  they  caught  him.      Democritus  Se- 
cundus  advises  the  distillers  to  conform  to 
the  Act,  and  refuse  to  sell  less  than  two 
gallons  of  spirits  to  a  customer,  but  adds : 
'*  Observe  well  that  a  contract  is  a  sale ; 
and  if  a  customer  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
two  gallons  at  once,  you  can  sell  ror  part 
money  and  part  credit ;  and  the  buyer  can 
take  away  with  him  just  so  much  as  he  has 
occasion  for — the  buyer  and  seller  agreeing 
as  to  how  the  goods  be  delivered  and  pay- 
ment made."     The  Gin  Act  lasted  just 
half  a  dozen  years ;  as  its  opponents  pro- 
phesied an  immense  injury  had  been  done 
the  revenue,  while,  instead  of  drunkenness 
declining,  it  had  increased  year  by  year. 
Few,  if  any,  efforts  were  made  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  those  who  chose  to 
violate  it ;  informers  dared  not,  magistrates 
would  not  stir  in  the  matter,  and  when, 
in  1742,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  spirits,  and  fix  the  license  duty  at  one- 
fiftieth  of  its  previous  amount,  a  bill  to 
that  effect  passed  the  Commons  "  almost 
without  the  formality  of  a  debate." 

Here  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
English  pantomimes  "  October  6th.— Last 


Sunday  morning,  Mh  James  Todd,  vbo 
represented  the  Miller's  Man  on  Friday 
night  last,  in  the  entertainment  of  Doctor 
Faustus,  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  G^en, 
and  fell  in  one  of  the  flying  machines  from 
the  very  top  of  the  stage,  by  the  breakiiig 
of  the  wires,  by  which  accident  his  skull 
was  fractured,  died  in  a  miserable  manner. 
Susan  Warwick,  who  represented  the  Mil- 
ler's Wife,  lies  at  the  point  of  death  at  the 
infirmary  at  Hyde  i^k  Comer."  And 
here  is  a  bit  of  news  from  Dublin  ool- 
coming  a  certain  famous  dean:  "August 
7th. — Last  Tuesday  the  Society  of  Wool- 
combers  walked  in  procession  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  They  made 
a  beautiful  appearance,  being  every  one 
dressed  in  a  handsome  tie-wig,  made  of 
the  whitest  wool;  with  sashes  hanging 
over  their  right  shoulders  of  fine-corny 
wool,  coloured  blue,  purple,  red,  and  white." 
Where  was  the  patriotic  green?  "Tfcff 
made  a  particular  procession  to  the  Im 
of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Swift,  D.S.PD. 
and  desired  they  might  have  the  koso^ 
of  seeing  that  glorious  and  worthy  patii-j^ 
of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  appeared 
they  cried  out,  *Long  live  the  Drapio". 
and  *  Prosperity  to  Ireland.'  After  manj 
huzzas,  they  passed  in  review  before  the 
dean,  two  and  two,  making  the  prafonndest 
reverence  to  him  as  they  marched  by, 
which  the  dean  was  pleased  to  returo." 

From  Dublin,  too,  Comes  a  tragicsl 
story  of  a  dream.  Mrs.  Ward,  the  wife  of 
a  shoemaker  there,  paying  a  visit  io  &« 
old  acquaintance,  arrived  just  in  time  to 
see  her  laid  out,  and  assist  an  old  woman 
in  that  melancholy  office.  She  was  pro- 
ceeding to  undress  the  head  of  her  dead 
friend,  when  the  woman  stopped  her,  say- 
ing that  had  already  been  done.  Mrs. 
Ward  stayed  for  the  funeral  and  then  went 
home.  That  night  she  dreamed  the  dead 
woman  came  to  her  and  said,  "  Why  did 
you  not  open  my  head  ?  I  was  murdered 
by  my  husband!"  Awaking  in  affright 
she  told  her  dream  to  her  husband,  who 
advised  her  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Tbe 
next  night  she  again  saw  her  friend  id 
her  sleep,  but  this  time  the  latter  spoke 
to  worse  purpose,  saying,  "  Since  you  did 
not  open  my  head,  you  must  come  witfe 
me  r*  and  gave  Mrs.  Ward's  arm  sndi  a 
twist  that  she  awoke  screaming  with  the 
pain,  and  continued  screaming  until  three 
in  the  morning,  when  she  died,  tpo^ 
her  wrist  was  the  print  of  a  finger  acd 
thumb  !  The  body  of  the  buried  woin^'i 
was  taken  up,  and,  on  examiuatioB,  dis- 
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closed  a  bruise  upon  the  back  of  tbe  head, 
beside  several  others  upon  the  shoulders ; 
bat  as  it  was  held  these  might  have  been 
cansed  by  the  jolting  of  the  corpse  against 
tbe  coffin  on  its  way  to  the  grave,  the  in- 
quiry ended  in  nothing. 

In  April  a  sea-monster  was  seen  at  Ber- 
mndas;  the  npper  part  of  the  creature's 
body  in  size  and  shape  resembled  that  of  a 
boy  of  twelve,  the  lower  part  was  like  that 
of  a  fish,  and  its  hair  was  long  and  black. 
Taking  the  alarm,  he  made  for  the  water, 
pursued  by  several  men,  who  "  intended  to 
strike  at  him  with  a  fishgig ;  but,  approach- 
ing him,  the  human  likeness  surprised  them 
into  compassion,  so  that  they  had  no  power 
to  do  it,''  and  so  lost  the  chance  of  making 
a  very  interesting  capture,  and  oonyincing 
the  sceptical  that  the  merman  is  not  a 
fabulous  animal.  Some  among  us  would 
as  readily  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  man- 
fish  as  in  that  of  a  centenarian.  Democritus 
Secandus  was  not  their  way  of  thinking, 
for  he  tells  us  that  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
I  berMrs.  Elizabeth  Shewer,  aged  eighty- 
fire,  the  relict  of  an  eminent  pinmaker  in 
Deptford,  was  interred  at  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Bermondsey,  being  followed  to  her 
grave  by  her  mother,  then  near  upon  a 
hundred  and  five.  Again,  he  chronicles 
the  burial,  in  St.  Pancras  Churchyard,  of 
|>  Mrs.  Ditcher,  who  died,  at  her  lodgings 
'  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  at  the  age  of  a 
^  hundred  and  six.  "  She  was  used  to  all 
I  manner  of  hard  work,  as  washing  and  char- 
ing, from  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  never 
was  ill  or  out  of  order  till  within  a  few 
days  of  her  death." 

Our  editor  or  author  occasionally  treated 
his  readers  with  a  little  rhyme,  lightening 
his  colunms  with  the  Five  Reasons  for 
Drinking : 

If  on  my  tbeme  I  tighilj  tbiok, 
There  are  five  reaions  why  men  drink ; 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  beeaute  I'm  dry, 
Or  lett  I  should  be  by-and-bye, 
Or  any  other  reason  why. 

And  the  One  Reason  for  not  Drinking : 

There**  bat  one  reason  I  can  think 
Why  people  ever  oeaae  to  drink ; 
Sobriety  the  cause  is  not, 
Kor  fear  of  being  deem'd  a  sot, 
But  if  good  liquor  can't  be  got. 

A  triumvirate  of  quacks — ^Mistress  Mapp, 
the  bone-setter;  Taylor,  the  oculist;  and 
Ward,  whose  remedy  Chesterfield  was  will- 
ing to  take  himself,,  although  he  recom- 
mended others  to  leave  it  alone — are  cele- 
brated in  a  parody  upon  Milton : 

Three  famous  emp'ricks,  in  one  country  bom, 
Spsom,  Pall  Mall,  and  Suffolk-street  adorn. 


Mapp  makes  the  lame  to  walk  by  manual  sleight ; 
Taylor  alike  restores  the  blind  to  sight ; 
The  stone,  the  gout,  and  eyery  human  Ul, 
Ward  cures  eternally  by  drop  and  pill. 
Ye  quat^  in  medicine  prescribe  no  more ; 
Without  it,  these,  as  sure  as  death,  can  cure. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  verse 
worth  quoting,  except  it  be  the  following 
from  "  a  letter  put  in  the  post-house.'' 

To  William  Callway,  now  at  Lyme, 
Let  this  be  sent  in  proper  time. 
You  at  the  George,  in  Lyme,  may  leave  it 
Where  he  in  person  may  receive  it 
To  make  the  case  more  plain  and  clear. 
Take  notice — ^Lyme's  in  Dorsetshire. 


THE  EVIL  EYE. 

L 

Bright  scarlet  pomegranates  and  fra- 
grant, softly-tinted  roses  cling  round  a 
wooden  verandah,  and  above  them  are 
vines  and  star-blossomed  myrtles,  breathing 
sweetness  into  tbe  sofl  evening  air.  Over- 
head the  sky  is  cloudless,  with  purple  and 
green  tints  rarely  seen  in  northern  countries, 
and,  besides  these  tokens,  there  is  a  lAore 
human  indication  of  southern  dimate. 

A  middle-aged  woman  sits  under  the 
verandah,  and  beside  her  a  girl  stands 
speaking. 

Both  women  have  southern  faces,  clear 
olive  skins,  and  lustrous  dark  eyes;  both 
are  handsome,  but  the  girl  is  beautifuL 
So  far,  that  is,  as  shape,  and  features,  and 
skin  can  beautify,  Th^r^se  Nouailles  is 
beautiful;  but,  as  sbe  stands  speaking  to 
her  mother,  she  looks  imperious,  and  fret- 
ful too,  and  there  is  a  fierce,  resolute  wilt 
in  her  splendid  dark  eyes. 

Her  mother  had  been  like  Therese  years 
ago,  but  now  she  is  &t  and  bulky,  and  her 
eyes  are  rather  wily  than  fierce.  She  wears 
a  gown  of  pale  straw  colour,  but  her  head 
and  shoulders  are  wrapped  in  a  brilliant 
Indian  shawl,  in  which  black  and  scarlet 
are  the  predominant  colours.  She  looks 
like  a  handsome  sibyl  as  she  peers  through 
the  shawl  at  her  daughter's  face. 

"  I  tell  thee,  my  mother,  I  hate  delay. 
At  Yeron  there  is  a  rich  home  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  long  to  see  it.  Ah,  my  mother, 
remember  that  I  have  been  poor  all  my 
life ;  it  is  a  glorious  feeling  to  think  that 
I  shall  never  want  money  again.*' 

The  mother's  eyes  glisten,  there  is  a  keen 
look  on  her  fiice,  which  argues  some  sym- 
pathy with  this  love  of  money,  and  yet  she 
resents  her  daughter's  words. 

"  Take  care,  Therese.  The  dog  threw 
away  substance,  thou  knowest,  in  snatching 
at  a  shadow.  Thou  art  married  to  a  rich 
man,  and  he  loves  thee,  and  he  is  gentle 
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and  easily  persuaded.  He  will  stay  here 
in  Chardes  if  thou  wiliest  it.  His  property 
is  funded ;  his  presence  is  not  needed  at 
Yeron.  Be  guided,  my  child.  Stay  here, 
it  is,  indeed,  better." 

The  mother's  voice  grows  imploring.  At 
first  a  selfish  wish  to  keep  her  rich  son^ 
in-law  and  his  money  at  Ohardes  moved 
her ;  but,  as  she  speaks,  the  picture  of  her 
danghter's  dull  life  alone  with  this  quiet 
old  man  is  realised  by  her  fervid  fancy. 

"  Stay  here,"  she  repeats,  "among  thy 
old  companions,  and  near  thy  father  and 
me. 

"  Merci,  ma  mere.  No.  I  have  decided. 
I  must  see  my  husband's  home.  If  I  stay 
here  I  am  only  ThSr^e  married  instead  of 
Therese  single ;  but  at  Veron,"  she  curves 
her  graceful  neck,  and  her  eyes  shine  out 
with  the  coming  triumph  she  pictures,  "  I 
shall  be  Madame  Dupont,  wife  of  the  richest 
landowner,  ezcepi  the  seigneur  himself. 
What  do  I  know  r  It  is  possible  that  when 
the  ladies  at  the  ch&teau  see  me  they  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  welcome  me,  and  to  admit 
me  to  their  intimacy." 

Madame  Nouailles  shakes  her  head. 

"  That  might  be  possible  here,  in  the 
south,  Therese,  where  our  claims  and  old 
descent  are  known ;  but  the  northerners  are 
a  cold-blooded,  insensible  people,  and  thy 
beauty  even  will  not  break  down  the  stiff 
barriers  set  between  classes  up  there." 

"  Monsieur  Dupont  is  not  cold-blooded." 
The  young  beauty  laughs  and  blushes ;  her 
courtship  has  been  very  shorty  and  her  bus* 
band  dotes  on  her. 

"  No."  The  mother  pauses  an  instant. 
"  Monsieur  Dupont  is  ail  that  can  be  de- 
sired in  a  husband,  or  I  should  not  have 
presented  him  to  thee,  Therese.  Monsieur 
Dupont  stays  here  happy  and  contented, 
and,  although  he  is  so  much  older,  he 
stands  by  cheerfullv,  and  sees  thee  dance 
and  amuse  thyself  with  thy  old  com« 
panions;  but  at  Y^ron  all  this  will  be 
changed.  Here  Monsieur  Dupont  con- 
siders that  I  am  still  beside  thee,  and  that 
*  all  that  I  permit  is  to  be  permitted;  but 
far  away  at  Yeron  he  will  be  thy  sole 
guardian ;  and  my  Therese  loves  pleasure 
aearly,  and  it  is  possible  that,  at  his  ago^ 
Monsieur  Dnpont  may  not  care  for  the 
gaiety  which  is  to  thee  so  necessary." 

Th6r^se  turns  away  pouting,  but,  as  her 
mother  ends,  a  confident  smile  chases  the 
pout  from  the  girl's  lovely  lips. 

"  My  mother,  if  I  were  to  bid  Monsieur 
Dnpont  stand  on  his  head,  he  would  try  to 
obey  me."  Her  mother  laughs,  and  Therese 


flushes  with  quick  anger.  '*  I  say  this  in 
praise  of  my  husband.  He  is  everything  1 
wish." 

She  moves  away  to  the  end  of  the  long 
low  house,  and  stands  looking  at  the  ex- 
quisite sky ;  at  least  her  great  pasaonate 
eyes  are  lifted  to  it»  but  her  thoughts  are 
all  of  earth. 

"  And  can  my  mother  think  that  I  have 
married  so  old  a  man,  given  up  aJl  chance 
of  a  young  and  handsome  husband,  to  stay 
contentedly  under  her  wing  at  Chardes  ? 
No,  I  must  have  something  more  than  tbis 
for  my  sacrifice."  She  begins  to  pace  up  and 
do^^n.  "  My  mother  says  that  at  Yeron  no 
one  will  know  anything  about  me.  Well, 
they  soon  shall  know  something  about 
Madame  Dupont.  I  will  stop  in  Paris  on 
our  way,  and  see  whether  I  like  the  bonnfts 
and  dresses  there  better  than  my  own.  Mr 
husband  says  that  jewellery  would  spiii 
my  beauty,  but  I  thmk  seeing  is  beiieri^- 
If  he  is  so  rich  it  is  better  to  decorated 
than  to  hoard.  Yes,  I  have  decided.  I 
will  not  stay  another  week  in  Chardes.'' 

She  gives  a  little  stamp  by  way  of  seal 
to  her  purposOi  then,  as  she  turns  abraptlj, 
she  meets  her  mother  face  to  face. 

Madame  Nouaillcs  has  crept  up  silently. 
She  puts  her  hands  on  her  daughters 
shoulders.  The  girl  is  startled  by  the  un- 
usual action.     She  looks  inquiringly. 

She  sees  a  fresh  remonstrance  in  her 
mother's  imploring  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
but  at  the  sight  her  will  seems  to  be  of  iron 
strength. 

^*  My  mother,  I  have  decided,"  she  sajs, 
quietly.  "  Within  a  week  I  and  my  hus- 
band must  leave  Chardes." 

*'  Ah,  no  !"  There  is  a  sob  in  the  wo- 
man's voice,  and  her  shoulders  rise  and 
fall  with  suppressed  agitation.  "I  con- 
jure thee,  my  child,  not  to  be  rash,  not  to 
tempt  fate ;  I  cannot  tell  why  I  so  shrink 
from  thy  departure.  It  is  not  only  the 
thought  of  losing  thee.  It  may  be  because 
I  detest  the  north  and  its  cold  formal  wars. 
But  I  have  one  reason,  that  may  weigb 
even  with  thee,  my  wilfid  Therese.  I  do 
not  like  that  thou  shouldest  go  to  a  house 
where  already  there  is  a  mistress."  Th^rese's 
black  brows  knit  in  a  fierce  frown.  ^'1 
say  I  do  not  like  this  Mere  Mangin  of  whom 
thy  husband  speaks  with  so  much  praise." 

Therese  bends  down  and  kisses  her 
mother.  "Be  at  ease,  my  mother."  She 
gives  a  cheerful  smile.  "  ha,  Mhre  Mangin 
is  an  ugly  old  woman,  and  if  she  does  not 
please  me,  why  I  shall  send  her  away.  Ah, 
here  is  Monsieur  Dupont." 
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A  tall  thin  man  comes  from  nndenieatli 
the  verandah,  and  advances  towards  them. 

Madame  Nouailles  shudders,  and  them 
crosses  herself. 

"  I  should  not  fear  so  much,"  she 
whispers,  "if  he  had  not  said  that  the 
people  of  V^ron  say  his  housdceeper  has 
the  evil  eye." 

IL 

IjA  Mebe  Makoin  is  a  tall  dark  woman, 
with  long  narrow  hlack  eyes,  and  an  ever- 
changing  play  of  countenance.  The  chil- 
dren of  V6ron  call  her  a  witch,  and  their 
mothers  say  that  she  has  the  evil  eye,  but 
this  is  only  whispered,  for  no  one  prospens 
who  is  on  unfriendly  terms  with  her. 

Xiook  at  her  standing  in  her  master's 
garden.  She  is,  indeed,  very  like  a  witch. 
Her  brown  cotton  gown  clings  close  about 
her  legs,  and  on  the  top  of  her  white  cap, 
which  has  scarcely  any  frills  to  speak  of, 
is  a  coarse  brown  straw  hat  with  a  high 
crown.  She  wears  a  blue  and  yellow 
neckerchief,  strained  across  her  chest,  and 
tied  behind  her  bac^  and  her  folded  arms 
rest  upon  a  black  stuff  apron.  Her  face  is 
so  wrinkled  that  yon  are  surprised  to  see 
her  suddenly  turn  round  and  go  tripping 
tow^ards  the  house  like  a  young  girl ;  per- 
haps the  movement  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  tripping ;  it  is  quieter,  more  cat- 
like. 

She  pauses  when  she  reaches  the  low- 
browed entrance.  The  house  itself  is  a 
largej  square,  gloomy-looking  place ;  inside 
the  long  narrow  passage  the  flag-stones 
are  green  with  damp,  and  tell  how  little 
life  goes  on  within  the  old  stone  walls. 

She  pulls  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
begins  to  read  it  through  again.  By  the 
time  she  has  reached  the  end  she  is  frown- 
ing heavily. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  says  to  herself,  "  my 
master.  Monsieur  Dupont,  is  excellent,  but 
the  best  of  men  have  their  fatilts;  he  is 
good  and*  gentle,  but  he  is  also  weak  and 
obstinate ;  he  loved  his  wife,  that  poor  pink 
and  white,  meek  Josephine.  Yes,  he  had  for 
her  a  passion  that  is  not  to  be  beheved, 
and  when  she  died  in  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  he  was  so  obstinate  he  would 
not  take  comfort.  He  shut  himself  up,  he 
shut  up  the  house  from  light  and  air,  till 
it  has  become  more  like  a  prison  than  a 
house.  Cieli  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  ever 
recover  it;  and  now  what  has  happened  ? 
— six  months  ago  he  departs,  without  con- 
sulting me,  and  now  he  is  to  bring  home 
a  wife.  Well,  we  shall  see  who  will  be 
mistress.    I  am  too  old  for  change." 


She  has  left  off  scowhng,  but  her  smile 
has  something  fiaf  more  fearful  than  her 
frown. 

in. 

The  wind  is  rising  fast ;  clouds,  ^t  first 
gauzy,  but  lately  thidcening  in  texture, 
scud  more  and  more  rapidly  across  the  sky 
to  join  a  leaden,  humid  mass  of  vapour  that 
seems  to  be  spreading  upwards  from  the 
horizon. 

There  is  still  some  light  on  the  river, 
but  it  looks  cold  and  ghastly  to  Monsieur 
Dupont's  young  bride,  as  she  *catches  a 
glimpse  of  it  through  the  weird,  white- 
limbed  birch-trees  that  border  the  road. 

She  has  been  so  impatient  to  reach  her 
new  home  that  she  refused  to  sleep  on  the 
road,  and  she  is  very  tired  with  the  long 
wearisome  journey. 

They  have  left  the  diligence  at  the  last 
market  town,  and  have  been  jolting  along 
the  stony  xosA  in  an  old-fashioned  vehicle, 
with  a  hood  for  the  passengers,  and  a  small 
seat  perched  up  in  front  for  the  driver. 

Th^r^  shivers  and  draws  her  head 
again  within  the  hood. 

''  Monsieur  Dupont^"  she  says,  in  a  fret- 
ful voice,  "how  much  longer  is  it  along  this 
dismal  road  P" 

No  answer  comes,  and  she  bends  over 
to  the  comer  where  her  husband  sits,  and 
touches  his  shoulder  with  her  hand. 

A  loud  snore — a  start — and  then — 

'*Ah,  oui,  Margot,  fais  oomme  tuvou- 
dras,"  follows  the  snore. 

Th6rese  leans  back  ia  her  corner  with  a 
look  of  disgust. 

"  Foolish  old  man,"  she  says ;  and  then 
she  smiles,  '^  poor  old  dear,  I  am  hard- 
hearted ;  the  journey  has  been  too  much  for 
his  politeness.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep 
too." 

But  she  cannot  sleep,  her  mind  is  rest- 
less, and  the  fatigue  from  which  she 
suffers  has  fevered  her.  She  wishes  she 
had  consented  to  sleep  at  the  last  town 
they  stopped  at;  then  she  should  have 
escaped  this  lonely  journey,  and  should 
have  reached  her  home  in  bright  morning 
light. 

There  is  a  sudden  joH.  Monsieur  Dupont 
starts  awake  this  time,  and  looks  round 
him  with  staring  eyes ;  as  these  reach  his 
wife  he  recovers  consciousness. 

"  We  shall  be  at  home  very  soon  now, 
mon  amie,  and  then  Margot  shall  take  care 
of  thee." 

He  puts  out  his  hand  and  takes  hers,  but 
Therese  shivers  and  draws  herself  away. 
At  that  moment   her  mother's   warning 
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assumes  a  new  shape ;  for  the  first  time  she 
hears  in  it  trntli  and  likelihood.  And  then 
her  fierce  will  rises  against  her  fear. 

"  I  am  tired  and  overdone,"  she  thinks. 
"  I  have  always  ruled  every  one,  and  I  will 
rule  this  Margot  also." 

Her  husband  has  wrapped  a  shawl  round 
her  since  he  woke,  and  either  the  warmth 
or  her  complete  exhaustion  lulls  Th^r^se 
into  a  short  sleep.  She  does  not  rouse  till 
the  vehicle  stops. 

She  is  so  tii*ed  that  she  does  not  at  first 
realise  where  she  is.  She  leans  forward 
and  looks  out. 

It  is  almost  dark,  but  she  sees  a  large 
dark  house  standing  a  little  way  back  from 
the  road.  At  the  open  door  is  a  tall  woman, 
shading  the  light  of  a  lamp  with  her  hand. 
As  she  sees  Monsieur  Dupont  the  woman 
runs  up  and  shakes  hands  with  him. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure  notre  maitre,"  she 
says.  "  Why,  you  have  flown  here.  I  did 
not  look  for  you  till  to-morrow.  However, 
as  you  know,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  Margot 
unprepared ;  you  will  find  all  ready  but  a 
fire,  and  if  you  need  one  that  is  soon 
kindled  ;  here,  Louison,  come  and  carry  in 
the  baggage.  Is  the  little  mistress  in  the 
carriage  ?** 

**  Yes,  yes."  And  Monsieur  Dupont  turns 
back  to  help  his  wife  down  the  awkward 
steps.  But  Th^r^e  has  scrambled  down 
by  herself,  and  she  stands  waiting  for  her 
husband,  very  erect,  and  with  a  tempest 
of  pride  in  her  face. 

*'  You  had  better  tell  your  servant  that 
I  am  Madame  Dupont,"  she  says,  very 
coldly,  and  so  slowly  that  it  seems  as  if 
she  had  measured  the  space  between  her 
words. 

Monsieur  Dupont  is  *  sensitive,  and  he 
shrinks  into  himself  at  the  changed  tone. 

**  I  hardly  consider  Marguerite  an  ordi- 
nary servant,"  he  says,  gently;  "but  I 
came  to  fetch  you  that  I  might  present  you 
to  her."  He  tries  to  take  his  wife's  hand,  but 
she  sweeps  past  him  up  to  where  Margot 
stands,  lamp  in  hand. 

Instinctively  the  woman  raises  the  light, 
and  as  it  falls  on  the  advancing  figure  it 
falls  also  on  Margot*s  face. 

She  leans  slightly  forward  ;  there  is  an 
eager  gleam  in  the  long  dark  eyes,  but  the 
lips  are  pressed  tightly  together,  and  the 
thick  dark  eyebrows  meet  in  an  intense 
frown. 

There  is  malice  and  strength  in  Margot's 
face,  and  for  an  instant  Ther^se  falters  in 
her  purpose.  Her  mother's  warning  comes 
back ;  she  feels  chilled  and  fearful ;  but  she 


hears  her  husband's  footsteps  coming  fast  I 
up  the  walk.  ^ 

She  makes  a  slight  bow  as  she  reaches 
Margot. 

"You  are  the  housekeeper,  I  suppose, 
Gto  on  first,  and  show  the  way  to  whatever 
room  you  have  prepared  for  me." 

She  does  not  look  at  her-— and  she 
would  not  read  much  on  the  tutored  face; 
Margot  turns  a  little  pale,  and  her  thin 
lips  smile,  but  she  goes  on  first,  and  opens 
the  door  of  a  small  room. 

She  goes  in,  lights  two  old-fasbioned 
sconces  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
then  departs,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Th^r^se  looks  round  and  starts,  then 
gives  a  little  cry,  crosses  herself,  and  fii»  to 
the  door  which  Margot  has  closed  on  her. 

The  candles  in  the  sconces  ehed  odIy  a 
feeble  light  on  the  dark  walls,  but  facin? 
her  are  two  skeletons,  and  on  the  ia,hi 
below  there  is  a  large  skull. 

IV.  '[ 

At  the  end  of  Monsieur  Dnpont's  gar^a 
furthest  from  the  house  the?e  was  a  thickh 

• 

planted  grove  of  sycamore-trees,  bejosi 
this  was  a  gate  leading  into  a  field,  and  en 
the  right  of  this  gate  through  the  trees  jon 
could  see  another  gate  set  in  the  ivy-<x>vcred 
fence  that  bordered  that  side  of  the  gardea 

Margot  stood  by  this  smaller  gate,  basket 
in  hand,  for  within  the  fence  lay  the 
kitchen- garden — her  treasury  not  only  for 
herbs,  but  also  for  the  curious  plants  oat  of 
which  she  brewed  the  decoctions  which 
had  made  her  famous  in  Veron. 

Monsieur  had  practised  surgery  in  his 
youth,  and  hsul  also  given  medical  advice, 
and  Margot  had  studied  his  books  to  some 
purpose,  and  probably  was  the  best  doctor 
of  the  two. 

There  was  a  scowl  on  her  face  as  she 
went  into  the  kitchen-garden. 

"  Monsieur  bids  me  make  a  tisane  for 
madame,  and  when  I  answer  she  will  not 
drink  it,  he  has  looked  at  me  more  stemlj 
than  he  ever  did  before.     I  hate  her." 

She  begins  to  gather  dandelion  leaves, 
snapping  them  off*  with  a  sharp  nip  of  her 
bony  thumb  and  finger,  as  if  she  wants  to 
hurt  some  one,  and  is  forced  to  give  vent 
to  the  feeling  on  that  which  comes  ne:irest. 
"  I  will  not  bear  much  more" — the  words 
drop  from  her  lips  in  broken  sentences. 
"  I  thought  F^lix  Dupont,  for  his  own  sakft 
would  have  taught  her  how  to  behave ;  she 
has  neither  tact  nor  temper,  and  she  is  a 
fool."  Margot  smiles  at  the  last  word  in 
an  unpleasant  manner,  and  then  her  qoiek  | 
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ears  catcli  the  sound  of  voices  among  the 
sycamore-trees ;  she  crouches  down  near  a 
bole  in  the  fence  and  listens. 

"No,  my  sweet  friend" — it  is  Monsieur 
Dapont's  voice,  and  it  sounds  vexed — "  I 
am  sorry  to  refuse  thee— it  is  harder  than 
thou  knowest." 

"  Then  why  give  yourself  the  pain  ?" 
Ther^se  speaks  scornfully. 

"  Because  I  love  thee  really,  my  child, 
and  I  would  keep  our  life  together  free 
from  clouds." 

'*  At  least,  then,  I  ought  to  have  a  reason 
given  me.  I  only  ask  that  all  our  friends 
and  neighbours,  who  %ave  seemed  so  glad 
to  see  me,  may  come  and  dance  in  my 
honour ;  it  is  not  much  to  ask,  and  why 
am  I  refused  ?" 

Margot  laughs  to  herself  as  she  crouches 
under  the  hedge. 

^*  Tiens  I  she  has  a  rare  temper,  but  Fdliz 
Dupont  must  be  doting  indeed  if  he  submits 
to  a  tone  like  that."  She  listens  eagerly  for 
her  master's  answer,  but  he  waits  before  he 
gives  it. 

When  he  spef^ks  his  voice  is  full  of  pain. 

*^Th^r^se,  do  not  make  me  call  thee 
wilful.  I  told  thee  at  Ghardes  that  I  lived  a 
quiet,  dull  life;  that  at  Y6ron  we  are  quiet, 
dull  people.  Every  now  and  then,  from 
time  to  time,  we  ask  a  few  of  our  neigh- 
hoars  to  dine  with  us,  according  to  the 
custom  of  y^ron,  and  thou  shalt  do  this, 
mj  child ;  but  a  f&te,  such  as  that  thou  de- 
fiirest,  would  raise  the  tongue  of  gossip 
against  us,  and  would  lessen  our  friends  in- 
stead of  increasing  them;  and  besides — 
hush,  till  I  have  ended — since  we  have 
been  married  we  have  had  too  much  gaiety. 
I  want  thee  more  to  myself,  my  dear  little 
fiiend;  if  we  love  one  another,  our  own 
society  should  be  all-sufficient." 

It  seems  to  the  listener  that  Madame 
Dupont  struggles  away  from  her  husband. 

''  Oh  that  1  had  stayed  at  Ghardes,"  the 
girl  sobs,  passionately.  "  I  have  never 
lived  a  dull  life,  and  I  will  not ;  if  you  had 
a  quarter  of  the  love  for  me  whichfyou  pre- 
tend to  have,  you  would  not  make  me  so 
unhappy ;  but  you  do  not  love  me.  Sooner 
than  displease  that  hatefal  housekeeper, 
you  will  break  my  heart.  Either  she  shall 
go  or  I  will." 

There  is  a  sound  of  swift  footsteps  hurry- 
ing away,  and  then  silence. 

Margot  rises,  creeps  softly  to  the  gate, 
and  looks  through  it.  Monsieur  Dupont 
stands  under  the  trees  very  still  and  quiet, 
his  face  hidden  between  his  hands. 

'*  Bon !  she  has  shown  her  hand.     She 


shall  go,  not  I,"  the  housekeeper  says,  be- 
tween her  teeth,  as  she  hides  again  behind 
a  tall  row  of  scarlet-runners. 

When  she  comes  again  to  the  gate,  Mon- 
sieur Dupont  is  out  of  sight. 

Margot  goes  in-doors.  She  is  anxious  to 
see  how  the  young  mistress  bears  defeat ; 
but  Ther^e  is  not  in  either  of  the  down- 
stairs rooms,  and  presently,  when  the  house- 
keeper makes  an  excuse  to  go  to  madame's 
bedroom,  she  finds  the  door  locked. 

Madame  Dupont  kept  her  door  locked 
till  noon  the  next  day,  then  she  came  into 
the  eating-room  and  rang  for  coffee. 

Hitherto  Mai^ot  had  refrained  from  re- 
monstrance. She  foiled  Madame  Dupont's 
haughty  airs  by  an  apparent  unconscious- 
ness that  any  offence  was  meant,  and  this 
reticence  had  been  part  stratagem,  part  love 
for  her  master,  and  desire  to  spare  him 
pain. 

To-day  she  brought  in  the  coffee  herself, 
and  she  saw  with  satis&ction  the  pale 
cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  of  her  master's  wife. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  her  time  to  speak  had 
come. 

'*  Madame  has  not  slept  well,"  she  said, 
with  a  keen  look  through  her  half-closed 
eyelids. 

No  answer  except  a  haughty  movement 
of  the  graceful  neck. 

"  Monsieur  has  not  slept  either."  Mar- 
got drew  near,  and  put  her  hand  on  the 
young  lady's  chair.  "Ah,  madame,  it 
makes  me  sad  to  see  my  master  unhappy." 

Th^rese's  first  impulse  was  to  bid  the 
woman  leave  her,  but  she  checked  this; 
there  was  a  new  sound  in  Margot's  voice, 
and  the  girl's  heart  beat  fast  in  vague  terror. 
The  dread  that  had  seized  her  on  that  first 
night  had  been  lulled  by  the  housekeeper's 
indifference;  but  now  the  old  fear  wns 
coming  back.  She  dared  not  look  up ; 
"  the  evil  eye"  might  even  now  be  blighting 
her.  Margot's  appeal  had  startled  her — the 
woman  was  impertinent  and  interfering,  but 
she  was  plainly  moved  by  love  for  her 
master,  and  secretly  Th^r^se  felt  ashamed 
of  her  own  treatment  of  her  gentle,  lovii.g 
husband. 

Margot  was  surprised  at  her  silence. 

"  The  bird  is  tamed  so  soon,  is  it  ?"  She 
closed  her  eyes  on  this  thought,  and  stood 
weighing  the  possibility  of  governing 
Ther^se  instead  of  getting  rid  of  her. 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  monsieur,"  she  said, 
''  that  madame  wishes  to  see  him." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing ;  you  had 
better  mind  your  own  business,  or  you  may 
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get  into  trouble.  All  yon  have  to  do  is  to 
take  care  of  the  house,  and  see  that  it  goes 
as  it  should  do.  You  can  leave  me;  I 
prefer  to  be  alone.'* 

Tber^se  spoke  'haughtily,  but  she  did 
not  look  at  the  housekeeper.  Margot  bent 
over  the  high-backed  enair  till  her  face 
almost  touched  Madame  Dupont. 

*'  Good  counsel  should  always  be  wel- 
come. Madame  is  very  young,  and  she 
does  not  perhaps  remember  that  the  chiei 
duty  of  a  wife  is  submission.  Monsieur  is 
more  unhappy  than  I  have  ever  seen  him 
since  the  death  of  madame,  and  he  did 
well  to  regret  her — she  never  gave  any  one 
an  unkind  word.  She  consulted  me  in 
everything." 

"  Then  she  was  a  fool " 

Therese's  anger  mastered  her  fear,  and 
she  pushed  back  her  chair  impatiently.  It 
struck  the  housekeeper  a  sharp  blow  as  she 
still  bent  over  it. 

Margot  whitened  till  she  looked  like  a 
dead  woman,  and  Theresa  trembled  as  she 
glanced  at  her  face. 

"  She  was  what  you  will  never  be — she 
was  an  angel.  She  made  others  happy, 
you  live  only  for  your  own  pleasure ;  her 
death  was  blessed,  yours  will  be  a  cvrse.'' 

Margot  had  kept  calm  outwardly,  but 
the  blow,  which  she  believed  was  intentional, 
had  made  her  furious,  her  words  came  with- 
out  her  control. 

Th^rese*s  indignation  conquered  all  dis- 
cretion. She  stepped  forward  and  gave 
the  insolent  servant  a  box  on  the  ear. 

"  Go  away,  do  you  hear  me.  Insolent !" 
she  stamped  her  foot.  "  I  do  not  wish  ever 
to  see  you  again.  You  can  tell  Monsieur 
Dupont  I  have  discharged  you.** 

Margot  stood  drawn  up  to  her  full  height, 
colourless  except  for  a  faint  streak  on  the 
cheek  which  Th^rese  had  struck. 

"  I  will  tell  your  master  and  mine  what 
you  say,"  she  said,  her  voice  fuU  of  con- 
tempt. 

Ther^se  looked  up  quickly,  a  flush  of 
shame  had  spread  over  her  face,  but  when 
she  met  Margot's  eyes,  she  blanched  at 
once,  and  caught  at  the  chair  to  save  her- 
self from  falling.  It  seemed  to  the  un- 
happy girl  that  through  those  half-closed, 
dark  eyes  an  evil  spirit  was  looking  at  her, 
smiling  in  malignant  triumph.  Before  she 
recovered  herself,  Margot  had  departed. 

V. 

It  is  late  evening,  and  the  wind  is  cold 
and  searching ;  it  blows  pitilessly  through 
the  sycamore. trees,  and  sends  with  each 
blast  a  fresh  tribute  of  loaves  into  the  dark 


water  that  lies  in  the  field  beyond  the  g&te 
The  water  eddies  and  trembles  as  i^  it 
too,  shrinks  from  the  chill  blast.  Monsieiir 
Dupont,  hurrying  home  across  the  field, 
shakes  hia  head  at  the  accumulation  of 
leaves  and  broken  twigs  on  the  water. 

"  It  must  be  cleansed  to-momw,"  be 
says,  *'  or  the  fish  will  be  choked." 

And  then,  as  he  opens  the  gate,  aod 
passes  into  iJie  garden.  Monsieur  Dopoot 
sighs,  and  wonders  whether  his  wife's  temper 
will  be  changed. 

Margot  has  told  her  story,  and  he  is  angry 
as  well  as  grieved  with  his  wife.  He  has 
onlv  seen  Therese  for  a  few  miautes,  for  she 
insists  on  Margot's  instant  ^^igmMUM.]  h 
he  walks  slowly  to  the  houae,  so  M  of 
discord  now,  the  memoiy  of  his  sweet, 
loving  Josephine  comes  back,  and  he  sigb 
still  more  heavily. 

"  She  loved  Margot,"  he  says,  trying  to 
nerve  himself  into  resolution,  '^  and  Mai^ 
is  a  good  and  valuable  woman.  I  csoaiK 
have  her  ill-treated." 

Monsieur  is  patient  and  good,  hntls: 
wife's  conduct  is  out  of  the  pale  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  her  resolute  avoidance  of  Hzi 
during  these  last  days  has  broken  the  sp(al 
of  his  infittuation. 

^  I  was  happier  alone  with  Mazgot,"  be 
murmurs,  as  he  goes  slowly  and  heatiij 
into  the  housa 

He  finds  Th^rte  pacing  up  and  down 
the  large  bare  dining-room.  She  stops 
when  she  sees  her  husband,  but  she  does 
not  speak  or  smile. 

Monsieur  Dupont  walks  up  to  her. 

"My  wife,"  he  says,  very  graTclj. 
'^  Christian  people  cannot  live  as  then  and  I 
have  been  living  these  last  three  dajs,  and 
I  love  thee  too  well  to  suffer  thee  to  oonunit 
injustice  without  repairing  it.  IwiUnerer 
permit  Marguerite  to  be  impertinent,  bo: 
I  cannot  discharge  so  good  a  servant  ^ 
must  ask  thee  to  apologise  for  the  hlow 
thou  hast  struck  her.  I  am  quite  sure 
thou  dost  repent  it." 

Ther^se's  eyes  flash  such  brilliant  scorn 
that  the  poor  man  cowers. 

"  Then  you  choose  between  me  and  ber. 
I  have  said  I  will  not  live  with  her,  and  I 
will  keep  my  word." 

Monsieur  Dupont  shakes  his  head. 

"  Therese,  thou  hast  made  mefiighiecea 
as  well  as  sad ;  such  a  temper  is  a  cnrse- 
It  is  not  Margot,  it  is  thyself  thou  mt>'^ 
learn  to  rule." 

She  gives  him  a  passionate  glance,  «^^ 
hurries  away  to  her  room. 

« I  must  write  to  her,"  he  thought;  '*  she 
will  not  listen  to  my  words." 
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That  night  the  wind  rose  to  storm  fury ; 
it  barst  into  the  houses  through  windows, 
hurled  hiigd  slates  off  the  old  roo&,  and 
brought  many  a  tree  crashing  down  into 
the  river.  But  Th^r^se  did  not  hear  it.  She 
paced  her  lonely  room  up  and  down  till 
twih'gbt  faded  into  darkness,  and  even  then 
she  went  on  pacing  np  and  down.  There 
came  a  sndden  tap  at  the  door,  and  she 
started  with  a  scream  of  terror. 

"  C*est  moi,  madame."  The  twang  of 
LoQison*s  voice  soothed  Th^r^e's  fear; 
she  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A 
sadden  shrinking  from  her  loneliness  made 
her  glad  even  to  see  Lonison.  The  girl 
had  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  letter  in  the 
other.  She  held  the  letter  to  Madame 
Dnpont. 

''  But  madame  has  no  light."  She  peered 
over  the  young  lady's  shoulder  into  the 
dark  room. 

"Give  mo  yonr  lamp,"  Th^r^e  said. 
She  longed  to  ask  Lonison  to  stay  with  her, 
but  the  girl  tamed  away  when  she  had  set 
the  lamp  on  the  table. 

Therese  seated  herself  and  looked  at  the 
letter.    It  was  from  her  hnsband. 

"  Folly,'*  she  said,  angrily.  "  A  sermon, 
I  suppose." 

At  the  first  few  words  her  eyes  softened, 
uid  her  bosom  heaved,  Monsienr  Dnpont 
assured  his  wife  so  tenderly  that  his  only 
wish  was  to  make  her  happy ;  bat  as  he 
^eut  on  in  praise  of  Margot's  good  qualities, 
ihe  dark  eyebrows  knitted,  and  tibe  fierce- 
ness came  back.  The  letter  ended  with 
these  words  :  "  It  is  better  to  submit  to  a 
little  that  we  do  not  like,  than  to  lose  so 
good  a  housekeeper.  I  cannot  turn  away 
so  old  and  attached  a  servant  even  for 
thee ;  and  besides  this  I  make  it  a  special 
request  that  thou  wilt  apologise  for  the 
blow.    After  this  there  will  be  pecu»." 

Therese  started  up  and  flung  the  letter 
on  the  floor. 

"  Selfish  old  fool !  I  see  it  now.  He 
cares  for  his  peace  and  his  untroubled  life 
inore  than  anything — ^much,  much  more 
than  he  cares  for  me.  Well,  he  shall  have 
it<  I  will  go  away,  and  leave  him  to  find 
out  what  it  is  to  lose  me.     Tes,   I  will 

go- "    She  stopped  and  put  both  hands 

to  her  temples ;  they  seemed  to  be  swelling 
with  the  dizzy  tumult  within  her  brain. 
Where  should  she  go  ?  Not  to  Chardes, 
where  she  had  thought  to  make  a  tiium* 
phapt  return.  She  could  not  go  there  as  a 
fugitive.     Where  could  she  go  ? 

She  shivered  and  leaned  against  the  wall 
of  her  room.     She  could  not  go  into  that 
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it  not  be  better  to  stay  here?  But  the 
tiny  whisper  was  silenced  instantly. 

"No,  no — never!"  She  stood  erect 
again,  her  eyes  flashing,  her  hands  clenched. 
"  I  cannot  stay  unless  I  beg  pardon  of  that 
woman.  Ah,  she  is  no  woman — she  is  a 
fiend  ! — her  eyes — her  eyes !"  she  covered 
her  face  with  quivering  fingers.  "  And  he — 
he  is  determined,  or  he  would  not  write 
in  that  cold  manner ;  he  would  come  him- 
self and  entreat  me  to  be  friends.  Friends !" 
she  laughed  soomfully.  "  I  begin  to  hate 
the  old  wretch,  and  if  I  did  si».y  here,  to 
live  shut  up  alone  with  him  would  be  hell 
— ^hell!  Well,  there  is  one  fiend  here 
already" — ^her  eyes  grew  wilder,  and  she 
talked  aloud  in  her  excitement.  "  Yes,  she 
has  the  evil  eye ;  I  felt  it  soorch  my  brain. 
And  she  has  said  my  death  shall  be  a  curse. 
No,  the  curse  be  on  him  who  brought  me 
here — ^lured  me  under  the  same  roof  with 
this  fiend ;  my  curse  on  her,  too  !  Ah,  my 
mother,  if  I  had  but  listened  to  thee,  if  I 
had  but  stayed  in  Chardes;  but  that  is 
idle  now,  I  am  doomed — il  I  stay  I  can 
only  wither  slowly  under  this  fire,  it  is 
in  my  heiirt  and  in  my  brain ;  if  I  fly  it 
win  follow  me,  for  she  is  no  woman,  and 
her  terrible  eye — ah,  what  do  I  know,  even 
now  it  is  destroying  me !" 

She  flung  herseU  on  the  floor. 

La  M^  Mangin  roee  early.  She  was 
always  up  and  dressed  before  her  lazy  help 
arrived,  for  Louison  did  not  sleep  in  the 
house.  This  morning,  t9  her  surprise,  she 
found  the  door  lea£ng  into  the  garden 
open. 

"Did  I  forget  to  lock  it,  then,  last 
night  P"  she  said,  with  a  puzzled  face. 

Louison  was  late.  The  fire  was  lit  and 
the  kitchen  swept  before  her  sabots  came 
clattering  down  the  stone  passage. 

Marg^t  turned  round  with  a  reprimand 
on  her  thin  lips,  but  the  sight-  of  Louison's 
face  stayed  her  tongue.  The  girl  looked 
clay-colour,  and  she  dropped  into  a  chair 
as  if  she  had  received  a  blow. 

"There  is  a  ghost,  Mere  Mangin — a 
ghost  who  walks  amohgst  the  trees  la-bas," 
and  she  points  to  the  garden.  "  Pierrot 
has  seen  it  while  he  was  looking  for  mush- 
rooms— a  ghost  with  long  black  hair  and 
all  in  white." 

La  m^re  grows  pale,  and  her  narrow 
eyes  shrink  into  a  line. 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  simpleton ;  do  not  let 
the  master  hear  of  such  folly.  Here,  mind 
the  coflee-pot  an  instant." 

For  a  sudden  thought,  almost  a  fear. 
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the  room  of  Madame  Dupont.  She  opens 
tlio  door  gently.  She  is  surprised  to  find 
it  nnlocked. 

The  room  is  empty,  the  bed  has  not  been 
slept  in,  but  the  clothes  which  Madame 
Dupont  wore  yesterday  lie  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

*  Margot  takes  this  in  at  a  glance,  and 
then  she  goes  to  find  Monsieur  Dapont. 

"  Have  you  seen  madame  ?" 

His  face  answers  her,  and  she  hurries  on 
to  the  garden.  She  searches  every  comer, 
and  then  with  slow,  unwilling  steps  she 
goes  to  the  silent  pool  beneath  the  trees. 
It  is  covered  with  fallen  leaves,  and  one  or 
two  large  boughs  have  been  wrenched  ofi*by 
the  wind,  and  stretch  their  twisted  arms  as 
if  they  were  snakes  writhing  on  the  water. 

Margot  stands  peering  down  into  the 
water  as  if  she  thought  she  could  see  to 
the  bottom. 

Her  arm  is  roughly  seized. 

"What  do  you  here,  wasting  time?" 
Monsieur  Dupont  says  hoarsely.  "You 
have  driven  her  away — ^find  her,  I  tell  you, 
find  her  at  once." 

Margot  only  shakes  her  head  and  points 
to  the  pool,  and  the  wind  moans  sadly 
among  the  trees. 

They  seek  her  at  Ghardes,  for  at  first 
Monsieur  Dupont  will  only  believe  that  she 
has  sought  refuge  among  her  own  people, 
but  Therese  is  not  there,  and  her  parents 
cry  shame  on  the  grey-haired  husband  who 
has  failed  to  make  tneir  daughter  happy. 
They  search  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeron, 
and  at  last  in  sheer  treariness.  Monsieur 
Dapont  permits  the  pool  to  be  searched,  but 
Thei'ese  is  never  found. 

Some  of  the  old  folks  of  Yeron  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  there  are  deep  holes  in 
the  pond,  and  that  Margot  knows  of  them, 
and  that  till  the  missing  wife  is  found  the 
house  of  Felix  Dapont  will  be  haunted. 
And,  it  is  whispered,  that  in  every  Septem- 
ber in  gusty  weather,  juat  when  the  dawn 
brings  a  ghastly  light  over  the  damp  dismal 
house,  a  tall  white  woman  with  long  black 
hair  glides  through  the  garden  and  dis- 
appears among  the  sycamores. 

La  Mere  Mangin  has  never  seen  the 
ghost,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  tell  her  of 
it,  but  she  is  avoided  more  than  ever.  She 
rules  supremely  now  in  the  old  house,  but 
she  looks  aged  and  anxious,  and  there  is  in 
her  eyes  the  same  seeking,  expectant  ex- 
pression which  you  see  in  her  master's. 

Felix  Dupont  is  always  seeking  his  lost 
Therese.  As  he  goes  through  Yeron  the 
children  point  at  the  withered,  bent  old 
maUy  and  cry  out : 


"  There  goes  the  old  Dupont  lookbg  for 
his  witch-wife." 

And  as  he  g^es,  the  poor  broken  man 
murmurs : 

"My  poor  unhappy  child — my  lost 
Th^r^se— shall  I  ever  find  thee?" 
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OHAPTEB  X.   WELL  MET  ! 

Hartt  left  all  hope  behind  her  when  slie 
witnessed  that  recognition.  The  man  wh? 
was  bound  up  by  his  union  with  be: 
mother,  with  her  fate,  was  the  same  one 
who  had  driven  that  wretched  boy  to  a 
dishonourable  death  in  order  to  atoiil 
living  a  dishonoured  life.  There  conld  k 
no  doubt  about  it.  How  should  slie  ever 
face  Jack  Ferrier  again  ? 

To    her  intense   surprise,    neither  h 
mother  nor  Mabel  betrayed  much  eiKOT 
when  Mr.  Devenish  delivered  himself  <* 
the  excited  inquiry  as  to  what  devil  bi 
raised  the  ghost  of  young  Frank  Arcl^c? 
Though  he  had  fallen  back  faint»  sliockei 
exhausted,   they  bore  the  spectacle  with 
their  customary  affectionate  anxiety  abact 
him  truly,  but  with  no  manner  of  amazf- 
ment  or  curiosity  expressed  in  their  manQer. 
They  at  least,  Harty  felt  with  a  throb  of 
intense  relief,  were  innocont  of  Ae  pw* 
ofience  of  knowing  or  suspecting  angbt  cf 
the  worse  parts  of  Mr.  Devenidi*8  delin- 
quencies.     If  they  had    been   cherisbirr 
him  in  spite  of  that  knowledge,  Harry 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  forgive  them 

"  I  might  have  been  sure  it  was  t<^'^' 
wish,"  he  said  presently,  with  a  soar. 
"If  I  am  to  hear  anything  unpleasaif. 
you're  always  ready  to  be  the  medium  iJ 
communication ;  if  I  am  to  see  anythir: 
disagreeable,  you  are  always  ready  to  pl-J 
the  part  of  show- woman.  I  suppose  Claci:f 
Powers,  with  his  customary  good  feelic?- 
made  yon  show  me  this  by  way  of  recallin- 
happy  memories  of  a  man  who  was  tU 
cause  of  my  downfall." 

Harty  shivered  through  her  whole  sotiI 
and  her  judgment  was  swayed  about  ib^^' 
cruelly.  Should  she  keep  the  peace  for  l^' 
mother's  sake  ?  or  should  she,  for  the  sak> 
of  fair  justice,  denounce  and  expose  tl^ 
machinations,  the  murderous  duplicity,  tai 
misrepresentations,  and  the  false  preteBf^' 
of  the  man  who  hurled  bitter  accusati  -^ 
at  every  one  else  without  compunction  t^ 

No  ;  she  could  not  do  this  latter  tb»  - 
It  was  not  demanded  of  her  that  ?' 
should  do  it.     His  guardian  angel,  as  5j 
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liad  called  her  mother  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, stood  between  him  and  vengeance 
BOW.  So,  picking  np  the  locket  with  a 
gesture  of  tender  pathos,  she  said : 

"Claud©  Powers  does  not  even  know 
that  I  have  it.  This  poor  fellow's  half- 
brother,  Mr.  Ferrier,  was  showing  it  to  me 
to-day,  and  telling  me  the  story  of  the 
boy*s  wretched  death ;  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  my  pity  and — horror — I  forgot  to 
return  it  to  him.'* 

"  Mr.  Ferrier  1  his  half-brother  1  telling 
you  the  story  of — of  Frank  Archer's  death !" 
Mr.  Devenish  stammered  out.  And  as  he 
spoke  he  grew  pale  with  the  waxen,  sickly 
pallor  of  a  white  ivy  leaf,  and  for  the  first 
time  Harty  pitied  him  ! 

Really  pitied  him  for  that  self-abasement 
of  bis  which  had  ruined  his  life,  and  more 
than  probably  destroyed  her  happiness. 
"He  feeld  that  I  know  all  about  it,"  the 
girl  thought.  **  How  sorry  I  am  that  he 
has  been  unkind  to  me,  because  it  must 
hurt  him  all  the  more,  that  I  should  know 
itf  and  how  can  I  mako  him  understand 
that  I'm  not  scorpion  enough  to  sting  him 
for  that  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  aloud,  speaking  very 
sadly,  and  striving  at  the  same  time  to 
make  her  eyes  speak  this  truth  to  Mr. 
Devenish,  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of 
her  using  her  recently  acquired  knowledge 
against  him,  "yes;  Mr.  Ferrier  told  me 
^i)e  story,  and  1  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  may  never  hear  mention  made  of  it 
again." 

"  Amen  to  that,"  Mr.  Devenish  muttered, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  shade  of  the 
livid  hue  crept  off  his  face,  as  his  spirit 
strengthened  within  him.  "  I  knew  that 
yonng  fellow  at  a  period  of  my  life  which 
I  certainly  have  no  particular  pleasure 
in  recalling ;  therefore,  if  you'll  put  that 
trinket  out  of  my  sight,  and  kindly  avoid 
the  topic,  I  shall  really  have  reason  to  be 
obliged  to  you  for  once,  Harty,  and  shcdl 
be  incUned  to  believe  that  you  are  really 
liot  qnite  destitute  of  feeling  for  me." 

It  was  an  ungracious  form  of  words,  an 
initatingly  grudging  acceptation  of  her 
generosity,  but  for  once  Harty  was  not 
irritated  by  him.  For  she  had  watched  his 
eyes  while  he  spoke,  and  had  read  in  them 
truly  that  he  wda  acting  a  part  of  distrust 
against,  and  dislike  to,  her  now.  There  was 
gi-atitude,  trust,  admiration  almost  ex- 
pressed in  his  eyes,  and  she  realised  that 
in  this  victory,  which  she  had  achieved  with 
a  struggle  over  her  own  young  burning 
spirit,  she  had  achieved  one  over  his  broken. 
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*' '  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,'  "  she 
said,  reassuringly,  and  then  she  took  the 
locket  away  with  a  good  deal  of  solemnity 
in  her  heart  and  manner,  and  packed  it  up 
to  be  returned  with  a  civil  note  to  Jack 
Ferrier,  a  note  so  civil,  meaningless,  cool, 
and  altogether  unHke  herself,  that  she  could 
but  feel  sure  it  would  chill  him  off  from 
her  effectually. 

*'  I  can  never  tell  him  the  truth,  I  could 
never  bear  to  see  what  he  would  feci  when 
he  knew  it;  for  if  Claude  is  compelled  to 
be  inexorable,  what  would  Jack  Ferrier  bo  ? 
and  so  I  won't  let  him  like  me  any  longer. 
He*d  hate  himself  for  the  weakness  when 
he  found  out  whom  he  had  been  liking." 

So  she  mentally  resolved  to  have  done 
with  Jack  Ferrier's  friendship  for  ever. 
For  she  had  given  her  bond  to  Mr. 
Devenish  that  she  would  never  betray 
him,  never  render  up  a  secret  which  dis- 
closed would  surely  bring  down  a  heavier 
weight  of  obloquy  on  his  bowed,  humbled 
head.  And  she  could  not  bear  the  con- 
tinual constraint  of  being  on  guard  against 
herself,  of  being  reserved  with  one  of 
the  freest  and  frankest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures — of  finally  feeling  that  he  was 
receding  from  her,  because  he  had  found 
her  out.  She  oould  not  bear  this,  she 
could  not  bear  the  contemplated  possibility 
of  it.  Therefore  she  mentally  relinquished 
the  friendship  even,  which  was  fast  becom- 
ing precious  to  her. 

The  leverage  power  which  moved  her  to 
do  it,  meanwhile,  was  fast  relapsing  into 
his  normal  condition.  As  soon,  indeed,  as 
the  influence  of  her  personal  gracioiisness 
was  no  longer  upon  him,  Mr.  Devenish  was 
himself  again. 

"  1  wish  you  would  prevent  that  gii'l  of 
yours  running  wild  in  the  way  she  does," 
he  said  querulously  to  his  wife,  who  was 
just  prematurely  congratulating  herself  on 
the  turn  things  had  taken  between  the 
belligerents  ;  **  this  Mr.  Ferrier  who  lends 
her  his  lockets,  is  hardly  the  sort  of  man 
I  should  choose  to  cast  a  daughter  of  mine 
adrift  with." 

Mrs.  Devenish  fidgeted  meekly,  and 
responded:  "  It  wouldn't  be  just  to  isolate 
the  girls  as  entirely  as  we  do  ourselves, 
Edward;  surely,  Mrs.  Powers  is — I  am 
sure  you  think  that  Mrs.  Powei*s  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  this  young  man." 

"  I  had  very  much  rather  that  Harty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him,"  .Mr.  Devenish 
said,  in  an  exasperated  tone ;  **  if  you  want 
a  reason  I  have  none  to  give  you,  none  that  I 
choose  to  give  you,  at  least ;  that  brother 
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yon  take  mj  adyioe  yoTi*ll  take  some  steps 
to  stop  their  intimacy  before  anything  dis- 
creditable comes  of  it ;  I've  no  authority 
over  Harty,  I  hare  never  attempted  to 
nsnrp  any ;  but  as  the  nominal  protector 
of  your  children,  I  venture  to  offer  my 
opinion." 

He  stopped  breathless,  having  succeeded 
in  working  himself  into  a  trembhng,  quiver- 
ing rage,  which  reduced  his  wife  to  the 
lowest  and  most  helpless  depths  of  despon- 
dency. But  in  her  despondaticy  she  dared 
not  be  silent.  She  knew  that  she  must 
speak,  or  he  would  further  goad  her  with 
accusations  of  being  sulky. 

"  Tou  know  how  I  value  your  opinion, 
dear  Edward,"  she  said,  meekly.  '*  I  will 
speak  to  Harty ;  I  will  tell  her  what  you 
say  about  there  being  something  discre- 
ditable  " 

*'Li  tho  name  of  common  sense  don't 
tell  her  anything  of  the  sort,"  he  inter- 
rupted, shaking  his  head  at  her.  *'It 
would  be  just  the  verv  way  to  rouse  her 
spirit  of  opposition ;  what  effect  has  your 
speaking  to  her  had  ae  regards  putting  a 
stop  to  the  ridiculous  ezhiUtion  die  makes 
of  herself  with  Mr.  Powers  P  She'll  go  on 
and  make  an  equally  ridiculous  exhibition 
of  herself  with  this  fellow,  unless  you  use 
your  authority  as  her  mother  for  once  in 
your  life,  and  put  a  stop  to  it;  speak  to 
her,  indeed !" 

"  I  will  try,"  Mrs.  Devenish  promised, 
meekly,  and  Mabel  put  in : 

"  Good  feeling  will  make  Harty  give  up 
all  intercourse  with  both  of  them,  I'm  sure, 
when  she  knows  that  papa  really  wishes 
it."     To  which  he  rejoined : 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  you  judge  her  by 
yourself,  therefore  you  judge  her  errone- 
ously." And  Mabel  blushed  at  the  praise 
she  felt  herself  to  be  so  well  deserving  of, 
and  was  almost  melted  to  tears  at  Mr.  De- 
venish's  perfect  appreciation  of  her. 

Mrs.  Devenish  did  "speak  to  her 
daughter"  as  she  had  promised.  She  did 
in  a  halting  and  self-condemnatory  way  try 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  one  pleasant  thing  in 
Harty's  life,  her  intercourse,  namely,  with 
Claude  Powers  and  his  friend. 

"Give  me  a  good  reason,  mamma,  a 
reason  that  I  can  see  ^u  feel  to  be  good, 
and  I'll  do  it,"  the  girl  said,  rather  hope- 
lessly. 

"  Edward  wishes  it,  and  he  has  always  a 
good  reason  for  his  requests,"  the  wife  said. 

Harty  shook  her  head.  "His  wishing 
it  isn't  enough ;  he  must  tell  you  why  he 
wishea  it ;  we*re  not  the  souUess  creatures 
he  supposes  us  to  be,  mother;  I  must  have 


a  reason  given  me  for  relinquishing  the  | 
only  happiness  that  comes  in  my  way — ex- 
cepting what  your  love  gives  me,"  the  girl 
added,  hurriedly,  and  Mrs.  Devenish  seized 
upon  the  softening  mood,  and  stro?e  to 
mould  it  to  her  husband's  wiU  at  once. 

"  It  would  make  him  happier,  Harty; 
that  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give  yon ;  an 
all-sufficient  one  for  me,  my  child."  Aod 
then  Mrs.  Devenish  wBnt  away  fall  of  all 
manner  of  exalted  feelings  as  a  wife;  bat 
owning  herself  to  be  entirely  defeated  as 
a  mother.  For  she  could  not  find  words 
to  combat  the  truthfulness  that  seemed  to 
envelop  Harty  as  the  latter  said : 

"  And  an  insufficient  one  tot  me,  moAer. 
And  you  know  it." 

The  dull  daily  routine  went  on  for  aboni 
a  week,  during  which  time  tibe  girls  in  tk 
house  at  the  comer  saw  and  heard  notlm^ 
of  their  friends  at  the  Court.     The  tv? , 
young  men  were  very  much  at  odds  is 
reality,  but  very  much  absorbed  by  odi 
other,  and  pursuits  that  led  than  qis^ 
away  from  tiie  Miss  Garlisles  in  seembs. 
The  causes  whereof  were  these. 

In  the  first  place  Claude  was  morbidh 
and  vaguely  jealous  and  angry,  inclined  in 
his  heart  to  believe  that  Harty  had  de- 
scended to  the  depths  of  tridc  and  lore, 
and  that  she  had  met  Jack  Ferrier  rather 
more  than  half-way.  While  in  the  secood 
place  Jack  Ferrier,  in  consequence  of  ih&t 
note  which  she  had  written  in  all  honestj, 
was  misled  by  the  idea  that  Harty  va£ 
feigning  to  be  coy,  merely  to  invite  him 
to  advance  the  more  speedfly !  And  he 
loved  her  so  well  already,  that  the  mere 
suspicion  that  this  might  be  the  case, 
checked,  and  hurt,  and  kept  him  ap«rt 
from  her. 

And  in  the  third  place,  Mrs.  Powei% 
who  was  carefully  watching  events,  was 
delighted  to  observe  the  driving  apart  of 
these  young  people  by  reason  of  certain 
strong  under-currents,  whose  source  she 
could  not  determine.  Delighted  to  obserre 
that  they  were  drifting  apiurt,  and  not  at 
all  desirous  of  bringing  them  together 
again.  A  brace  of  sentiments  which  united 
in  keeping  her  quiescent,  and  made  her 
cease  from  sending  invitations  to  the  two 
g^ls. 

But  when  the  &tes  of  two  people  &re 
"  inextricably  mixed,"  it  is  useless  for  op- 
posing human  influence,  or  even  for  their 
own  weak  wills,  to  try  to  separate  them. 
Without  design — ^for  each  carefully  avoided 
the  other's  haunt— Claude  Powws  fonnd 
himself  thrown  into  Harty's  company  one 
day,  when  there  "  were  none  others  by.'*     ■ 
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He  overtook  her  as  she  was  struggling 
back  from  the  station  one  afternoon,  a  load 
of  newly-arriyed  books  and  newspapers  in 
her  arms,  and  a  good  deal  of  very  newly- 
acqnired  weariness  in  her  gait  and  manner. 
And  he  conld  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
pass  her  with  merely  a  bow. 

"  Let  me  relieve  you  of  yonr  burden,"  he 
said,  dismounting  before  she  had  time  to 
protest.  "Why  do  yon  do  these  things, 
Eartyp  Why  toil  down  to  the  station 
and  knock  yourself  up  in  this  way  ?" 

He  looked  thoroughly  vexed  for  and 
anxious  about  her,  and  Harty's  heart 
swelled. 

"  Toiling  and  being  knocked  up  are  ex- 
periences that  I'm  pretty  well  accustomed 
to  by  this  time.  No"  (with  a  laugh), 
^*  don't  think  that  I'm  being  broken  down 
by  household  drudgery ;  but  it's  toil  to  me 
to  get  through  the  days  here,  and  it's 
dmdgery  either  to  let  things  take  their 
course  or  to  struggle  against  them." 

He  felt  very  pitifully  towards  her,  but  it 
was  "her  own  doing"  he  reflected,  that 
things  had  come  to  this  pass  with  her. 
He  had  no  alternative.  He  could  not  con- 
cede one  fraction  more  of  his  point  than  he 
had  already  conceded.  Whereas  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  make  both  him  and  herself 
happy  by  simply  breaking  the  imaginary 
fetter  that  bound  her  to  her  step-father.  So, 
though  he  felt  very  pitifully  towards  her, 
lie  said  nothing. 

She  read  Ins  feelings  in  his  face,  and 
somehow  it  smote  her  that  her  love  for  him 
ought  to  make  her  feel  more  sony  than  she 
did,  that  she  should  be  the  cause  of  sorrow 
and  suspense  to  him.  At  least  he  should 
have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  she 
now  knew  he  was  right  in  his  judgment 
and  denunciation  of  Mr.  Devenish.  So 
she  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  I  know  now  that  you  were  justified  in 
calling  Mr.  Devenish  a  scoundrel,  Claude. 
Mr.  Ferrier  told  me  all  the  story  of  his 
hrother  the  other  day,  and  I  know  by  what 
I  felt  for  poor  Mr.  Ferrier  what  you,  who 
know  him  so  much  better,  must  feel." 

"  I  wished  you  not  to  hear  it,  if  you  re- 
member," he  said,  coldly. 

"Yes.  I  know  that;  but,  Claude,  I 
seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  help  myself  when 
Mr.  Ferrier  overtook  me  that  day.  I 
longed  to  know  so  that  I  led  him  on " 

The  phrase  jarred  on  Claude's  nerves. 
"*Led  him  on,'  "  he  interrupted,  "  that  is 
jnst  what  I  thought,  what  I  feared  you 
were  doing,  Harty.  What's  to  be  the  end 
of  it,  Harty  ?  An  uncomfortable  feeling 
at  best  between  my  old  friend  and  me,  for 


he  is  getting  fond  of  you,  and  changeable 
as  you  are " 

The  words  were  ill- chosen ;  he  felt  that 
thev  were  the  instant  he  had  uttered  them, 
for  the  statement  of  the  two  facts,  namely, 
that  Jack  was  getting  fond  of  her,  and  that 
she  was  changeable,  caused  Harty's  face 
to  bloom  into  bewitching  beauty,  and  her 
eves  to  fiame  with  dangerous  excitement. 
The  sight  galled  him,  and  in  spite  of  his 
conviction  that  his  words  were  inexpedient, 
he  repeated : 

"  And  changeable  as  you  are,  you  can 
hardly  deliberately  contemplate  winning 
Jack  Ferrier's  heart  P     Can  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  deliberately,"  she  said,  slowly. 
*^  Not  deliberately.  I  should  never  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort  in  cold  blood." 

"But  you're  not  blind;  you  must  see 
what  you  are  doing.  I  held  my  peace 
while  I  thought  you  were  putting  forth 
your  winning  power  unconsciously;  but 
now  it  is  time  to  speak  when  I  see  you  and 
Jack  Ferrier  on  such  terms  that  for  the 
sake  of  profiering  him  your  sympathy  you 
go  directly  adverse  to  my  wishes.  Gk>od 
Heavens  !"  he  oontinued,  working  himself 
into  a  hotter  jealous  rage  with  each  word 
he  spoke,  'Ms  it  possible  that  it  is  true 
what  you  told  me,  that  you  had  only  been 
true  to  me  all  these  years  because  no  one 
had  tempted  you  to  be  £alse  ?" 

'^  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  it,  Claude.  I  know  many  girls  would 
have  flattered  you  by  implying  that  num- 
bers of  men  had  been  sighing  in  vain  for 
them  during  your  absence;  but  I  think 
that  would  have  been  a  meaner  thing  to  do 
than  to  tell  you  the  truth  as  I  have  done." 

He  chafed  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
He  had  done  mischief  he  felt.  The  girl 
would  not  be  scolded,  would  not  be  curbed, 
would  not  be  put  into  any  groove  that 
pleased  him,  and  made  to  run  in  it.  A 
fierce  pang  shot  through  his  heart  as  he 
thought,  "  Am  I  losing  her  love  1" 

"  I  have  loved  you  a  good  many  years, 
darling,"  he  said  presently.  "  Ferrier's  is 
only  a  matter  of  yesterday  in  comparison 
with  mine." 

She  moved  her  head  uneasily  in  a  me- 
lancholy, deprecating  way,  and  looked  up 
at  him  with  her  candid  clear  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  keep  on  spiking  of  his 
liking  for  me,  Claude  ?  Why  do  you  do 
it  ?  I  know  myself — I  know  that  I  shall 
go  on  thinking  about  it.  I  know  that  if  I  do 
ever  see  him  again  I  shall  be  more  than  I 
have  ever  been  to  him  before,  because  I  do 
so  like  to  be  liked " 

**  I  know  that  you  will  drive  me  mad," 
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be  interrapted,  almost  groaning ;  and  the 
teaiB  flashed  into  her  eyes  as  she  an- 
swered  : 

"  Oh,  Claude,  what  a  pity  we  ever  met 
agam! 

"  Not  if  youll  continne  to  be  what  I 
believe  yon  always  have  been,  faithfal  and 
brave,"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly.  **  Let  ns 
marry  and  go  abroad,  darling.*' 

'*  1  should  like  it,  but  I  can't,'*  she  said, 
simply.  "I  can't  do  it,  Claude;  it's  no  use." 

**  Your  love  for  me  is  waning,"  he  said, 
jealously. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  P"  she  asked,  du- 
biously. "  Isn't  it  possible  to  care  very 
much  for  some  one  else,  and  still  to  be 
fondest  of  you  ?  If  it  isn't  possible,  hearts 
are  narrower  things  than  I  hoped  they 

were." 

"  1  should  consider  any  woman's  heart 
too  capacious  if  it  had  room  for  another 
besides  myself,"  he  said,  in  quiet,  miser- 
able accents.  "  Harty,  do  you  ksiow  we 
are  talking  in  a  way  that  is  very  horrible 
to  me  ?  Give  me,  after  it  all,  one  scrap  of 
comfort ;  tell  me  that  you  would  feel  no 
pain  if  you  believed  that  you  would  never 
see  Jack  Ferrier  again." 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  more  rapidly. 
Was  it  possible  that  Jack  Ferrier  was  gone 
already  ?  was  it  possible  that  her  chilling 
note  had  so  effectually  chilled  him,  that  he 
had  gone  away  without  making  further 
effort  to  see  her?  There  was  genuine 
sharp  pain  to  her  in  the  possibility,  and 
she  could  not  conceal  it. 

"Oh,  Claude,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  shall 
see  him  again,  shan't  IP  I  mean  he  isn't 
gone,  is  he  P" 

"It  would  hurt  you,  then,  if  he  were," 
he  said,  bitterly ;  "it  would  hurt  either 
your  heart  or  your  vanity;  which  is  it, 
Harty  P  Is  it  a  love  of  mere  flirtation,  or 
is  it  anything  deeper  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  which  it  is  yet.  Is  he 
gone  P" 

"You  ask  that  again,  though  you  see 
how  the  question  cuts  me.  Well,  as  you 
will  have  it,  you  shall.  No,  he  is  not  gone ; 
would  to  Heaven  he  were." 

She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  You  can't  control  a  sign  of  delight," 
he  muttered,  in  a  paroxysm  of  mortification 
and  love.  "  You  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
try  and  hide  from  me  that  you  are  glad 
that  he  is  here  still." 

"  It  would  be  deceitful  to  pretend  to  be 
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any  other  than  I  am,  and  that's  glad,"  she 
said,  steadily ;  "  but,  Claude,  look  here ;  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  a  week.  Has  be 
taken  a  dislike  to  me  P  does  he  know  that 
I  am  connected  with  the  man  who  rained 
his  brother's  life  P" 

She  asked  it  with  pitiable  eagerness, 
poor  chOd,  and  her  eagerness  goaded  him 
into  making  a  cruel  retort. 

"He  does  not  know  it  yet;  when  he 
does  he'll  break  the  spell  you  have  cast 
over  him  quickly  enough.  And  he  won't 
think  the  better  of  you  for  having  reserred 
your  part  of  the  story,  when  he  made  a  foil 
confidence  of  his  portion  of  it.  You're 
only  preparing  misery  and  mortification 
for  yourself,  Harty,  by  this  course  you  re 
pursuing." 

"  What  am  I  doing  P"  slie  struck  in.  «I 
don't  seek  him,  or  try  to  lure  him  to  coma 
after  me.  I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  week. 
What  have  I  done  that  you're  so  ang^ 
with  me,  Claude  P" 

"  Changed  to  me,"  he  answered,  wi&  % 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat.  "Lk 
yourself  feel  such  an  interest  in  him  as  co 
man  can  tolerate  the  woman  he  loves  feel- 
ing for  another  man.  Harty,  I  make 
every  allowance  for  you,  for  yoor  excit- 
able, changeable  nature,  but  oth^  people 
will  not  be  so  lenient,  and,  by  Heaven,  I'll 
never  hear  my  wife  dubbed  a  flirt.'* 

She  came  to  a  stand-still  in  an  instant, 
her  lips  quivering,  Jier  whole  £ice  work- 
ing with  emotion. 

"What  have  I  doneP"  she  reiterated. 
"  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  yet; 
if  I  were  what  you  mean  by  a  flirt,  I  couli 
have  done  all  that  I  have  done,  and  much 
more  too,  without  you're  being  a  bit  the 
wiser  for  it.  But  I  have  told  you  the 
worst  of  myself,  and  yon  scold  me  for 
it." 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that 
the  one  thing  you  love  best  in  life  is  slip- 
ping away  from  you,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  slipping  away  from 
you,  Claude?"  she  asked,  wistfully.  "No, 
no ;  don't  think  that ;  but  it's  all  so  un- 
satisfactory between  us.  We  stand  upon 
shifting  sands,  don't  we  P  I  can't  help 
liking  to  look  away  from  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  sometimes " 

"  Well  met,"  a  hearty  clear  voice  shouted 
out,  and  Jack  Ferrier  dropped  over  the 
hedge  into  the  road  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
them. 
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CHAfTBS  ZXXI.    TOKT. 

At  Tickery'B  bidding,  on  our  retnm  to 
the  office,  I  duly  endorsed  mv  ziame  on 
tbe  writ  as  the  person  who  had  sorred  it. 
Dicker  Brothers,  the  plaintiSs  in  the  action, 
were  tailors  in  the  Quadrant.  I  omitted 
lo  notice  the  name  of  the  defendant. 
TickciT,  I  tliink,  rather  hindered  me  from 
Bcqninn^  this  information,  althongh  I  was 
not  waily  cnrions  on  the  subject.  Hf 
sliyg  preferred  to  be  ipysterions  vrben- 
^w  he  possibly  conld;  not  that  there 
Wold  have  been  any  real  necessity  for  mys- 
''^in  the  present  case;  bnt  seorecy  and 
sttalthinesB  had  intrinsic  and  irresistible 
cbnns  for  faim.  He  delighted,  himself, 
IB  worming  out  hidden  matters,  and  found 
pifasnre  in  providing  occnpation  of  this 
tind  for  others,  if  they  cared  to  avail  them- 
kItcs  thereof.  I  did  not  to  any  great 
Klent. 

But  two  fact«,  in  connexion  with  the 
iHairs  of  the  office,  soon  came  to  my  know- 
Wge  vritU  little  stir  on  my  part.  In  the 
first  place  it  conld  not  he  concealed  from 
""'  tnat  Mr.  Monck's  circnmstances  were 
lomewhat  embarrassed.  There  soemed  to 
M  difEcnl^  at  times  in  his  providing  money 
'o  defray  the  corrent  expenses  of  his 
ooalness.  Creditors  beean  to  call  with 
I'lereasing  fireqnency,  and  were  dissatisBed 
*Tt  the  answers  retnmed  to  their  appli- 
^itiona.  They  conld  not  nnderstand  any 
inoro  than  I  conld  Mr.  Monck's  constant 
["Visibility,  and  were  snspicions  of  tho 
incessant  engagements  that  held  him  aloof 
'rora  them,  They  were  not  as  yet  angrily 
^"morons;  bnt  it  was  plain  that  their 
^'''°"go  'i-as  yielding.      And   other   evi- 
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denoe  was  not  wanting.  Vickery,  of  oonrse, 
made  no  sign,  and  whether  his  stipend  as 
managing  clerk  was  or  not  paid  to  him, 
conld  not  be  discovered.  I  fancied,  how- 
ever, that  of  late  he  had  looked  somewhat 
additionally  pinched  in  appearance,  and 
that  his  dress  betrayed  shabbinesa  and 
neglect  that  might  fairly  be  attributed  to 
access  of  poverty  ;  while  it  was  certain  that 
the  small  wages  of  the  boy  Scoons  were 
some  weeks  in  arrear.  I  conld  hear  bim, 
in  a  dream-like  condition,  mnnnnring  as 
mnch  from  his  mnrky  comer  of  the  office; 
and  aa  a  consequence,  perhaps,  he  grew 
quite  vindictive  in  his  wastefiil  treatment 
of  the  ink,  and  his  cruel  assaults  upon 
the  candles  with  the  sharp  point  of  the 
snuffers. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  plain  that 
Mr.  Monck's  business,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  did  not  increase.  fTow  and  then,-  as  in 
the  case  of  Dicker  Brothers,  some  trades- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  required  legal 
aid  in  rousing  the  attention  of  a  negligent 
customer ;  and  in  snch  wise  a  lawyer's 
letter  was  occasionally  despatched,  or  a 
writ  of  snmmons  issued  and  served.  ■  Bnt. 
this  was  really  exceptional.  There  was  in 
truth  very  little  doing  in  Mr.  Monck's 
office.  Nevertheless  he  appeared  to  enjoy 
considerable  repute  as  a  practising  solicitor. 
Tho  house  in  Golden-square  was  rich  in 
traditions  of  former  important  transactions. 
Mr.  Monck's  business  had  at  one  time,  no 
doubt,  been  of  a  valuable  and  distinguished 
kind.  But  it  now  seemed  to  be  subsisting 
npcn  its  past  fame.  So  far  as  I  conld 
comprehend  tho  matter,  Mr.  Monck  and 
bis  father  before  him  had  enjoyed  a  very 
profitable  connexion  with  Iho  West  Indies. 
They  were  the  rcpresectatives  in  this 
country  of  numerous  planters  and  colooinl 
proprietors,  and  had   boon  charged  with 
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,ilie  conduct  of  many  Chancery  suits,  and 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  mad  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  tiie  subject  of  West 
Indiaai  interests.  All  this  had,  without 
doubt,  been  very  lucratiye  to  the  lawyers. 
But  tibe  recent  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
had,  with  other  influences,  greatly  depre- 
ciated colonial  property,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence diminished  litigation  in  that  re- 
gard. Ko  new  business  of  this  olasB  came 
to  Mr.  Monck  while  I  Femaiaed  bis  articled 
derk. 

Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
were  absolutely  idle  and  without  occupa- 
tion. We  were  as  a  theatrical  manager 
who  does  not  depend  for  existence  so  much 
upon  the  production  of  new  entertainments 
as  upon  an  established  repertory.  We  had, 
so  to  speak,  our  stock  pieces,  which  proved 
themselves  fiurly  remunerative.  These  were 
Chanoerv  suits,  for  the  most  part,  which, 
as  I  judged,  had  long  been  as  heirlooms 
in  the  Monck  family.  They  were  subject 
to  cataleptic  seizures,  and  remained  ap- 
parently inanimate  for  very  prolonged 
periods.  Still  they  awoke  of  themselves, 
or  were  roused  by  others  at  intervals,  and 
were  found  to  be  yet  possessed  of  life  to 
some  extent.  At  any  rate  they  had  money 
in  their  pockets,  and,  properly  handled  by 
the  solicitors  concerned,  they  yielded  up 
this  in  the  shape  of  costs,  like  sluggard 
travellers  upon  the  compulsion  of  footpads. 
Some  few  cases  of  this  kind— and  no 
reasonable  lawyer  could  expect  to  benefit 
by  more  than  a  few — ^yet  remained  in  Mr. 
Monck's  office,  and  kept  it  going  after  a 
fashion:  the  machinery  working  slowly 
and  uneasily,  with  jarring  and  creaking, 
from  lack  of  oil  and  power.  But  this  was 
the  normal  method  of  Chancery  movement 
at  that  period. 

Of  these  prodigious  and  venerable  pro- 
ceedings of  immemorial  origin,  and  though 
still  existing,  fallen  into  exceeding  dotage 
and  decrepitude,  I  reaUy  knew  little  more 
than  the  names.  Even  these  were  com- 
plicated by  supplemental  and  ex  parte 
transactions,  by  the  original  case  having 
littered,  as  it  were,  and  produced  a  progeny 
of  descendant  and  additional  suits.  Still 
in  the  ardour  of  my  noviciate  I  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  master  certain  of  their 
complications  and  mysteries.  In  all  there 
was  unquestionably  a  "  fund  in  court,"  the 
origin  and  mainspring  of  the  litigation. 
Round  this  fund  in  court  generations  of 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  had  gathered, 
and  fought,  and  perished,  bequeathing 
their  share  in  the  property,  or  rather  their 


Aare  in  the  contest  for  the  propertj,  to  | 
iiieir  desoendants,  who  had  sbrnggled  m 
mti],  in  thetr  turn,  death  had  orertabn 
them,  and  others  filled  their  plaaes,  srmed 
with  their  abandoned  wea^DS.    In  one 
suit — I  think  it  was  Dobsoa  vexna  Dicks- 
in  addition  to  the  fund  in  oont  a  landed 
estate  called  the  Happy  Retreat,  in  h 
Island  of  St.  Mungo,  was  also  the  sabject 
of  strife.     This  pit>perty,  I  remember,  bd 
frequenHy  been  valued  and  revalued,  •»! 
the  most  flootuating  opinions  prenaledss 
to  its  worth.     There  was  a  testator  vbo 
had  made  an  incomprehensihie  will,  acd 
appointed  trustees  and  executore,  some  of 
whom    would    act    and    some  wouldn't 
There    were    various    charges  upon  the 
estate,  and  a  fierce  struggle  had  aiix^ 
among  the  mortgagees  as  to  who  keH , 
the  first,  and  who  the  last,  encmnbraECS.  j 
There  were  trustees  also  of  the  tesiaa?.-  ; 
marriage  settlement  charged  to  fsj^ 
annuity  to  his  widow  out  of  the  hm .. 
of  the  estate,  and  introBted.  with  sepst^  ,| 
proviaftons  for  the  behoof  of  the  (m!^  ; 
of  the  narriage  who  were  thus  hrongiit^ 
and  made  parties  to  the  suit    Then  ^ 
widow  had  married  the  overseer  of  ^ 
estate,  and  so  the  case  was  recruited  br 
more  trustees  and  a  fresh  fanilj.   Tte  i 
overseer  claimed  to  be  a  partner  in  tk 
estate,  or  to  have  some  extanordisBir  ii»  | 
upon  its  profits.     Doubts  had  aiisen  as 
to  the  formality  of  the  testator's  marriage^  | 
and  as  to  his  capacity  for  executing  a  vill 
and  thereupon  all  his  next  of  kia  ^ 
come  in  as  claimants.     Next  the  conflagn^ 
of  the  produce  of  the  estate  asserted  ikm- 
selves    to    be   secured    creditors  for  ^ 
enormous  amount,  while  on  the  other  ba!:d 
efforts  were  made  to  demonstrate  that  tbe j 
were  in  truth  debtors  for  an  equallv  lart^ 
sum.     Some  one  had  gone  mad,  and  coin- 
mittees  of  the  lunatic  had  to  be  appoint^^ 
and  accounts  taken  of  his  revenues  and  p 
sessions.     Some  one  else  had  gone  bank- 
rupt, and  in  sudi  wise  a  swarm  of  repr^-' 
tatives,  assignees,  and  creditors  had  b«?2 
added  to  the  suit     There  were  Dumberles:= 
infants  who  appeared  by  their  neort  fe"^ 
and  whose  interests  the  court  was  supper- 
to  watch  over  most  jealously,  even  to  kf^r 
ing  them  all  tightly  bound  hand  and  K'^- 
There  was  some  one  always  paying  W, . 
sums  of  money  for  premiums  on  policies  i; 
insurance  on  the  life  of  some  one  else,  a^- 
a  great  question  had  arisen  as  to  where*  ^ 
money  was  to  come  from  that  was  to  pV 
these  premiums,  and  as  to  whether  anj^^ 
was  really  entitled  to  receive  the  aoocs 
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of  the  policies   wlien  the   assnred's    life 
dropped.    Of  conrse   some  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit  had  been  committed  for   con- 
tenrtpt',  and  it  was  supposed  that  a   few 
had  died  in  the  Fleet  or  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  unable  to  purge  themselves  of  their 
sins  in  that  respect.     Moreover,  some  of 
the  parties  had   disappeared   altogether; 
and  though  they  had  been  advertised  for, 
and  all  sorts  of  officers  of  the  court  directed 
to  search  and  inquire  and  report  concern- 
ing them,  still  they  were  not  forthcoming, 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  they   were 
hiding  away  in  the  uttermost  corners  of 
the  earth,  expressly  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Lord  Uhancellor,  and  out  of  hearing 
of  the  case  of  Dobson  versus  Dicks.     Of 
coarse  everything  had  to  be  doubted  and 
proved,  and  of  course  everybody  questioned 
aod  derided  the  claims  and  the  evidence 
offered  by  everybody  else.     There  were 
donhts  about  births,  about  marriages,  about 
deaths,  about  every  mortal  thing,  indeed. 
A  fresh  crop   of  difficulties  was  always 
growing,  and  any  sort  of  a  practical  close 
to  the  suit  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  inconoeivable  and  impossible.    It  had 
outlived  I  don't  know  how  many  chan- 
cellors.   The  original  will  was  supposed  to 
bear  date  some  time  in  the  last  century. 
The  shuttlecock  had  been  first  struck  by 
the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,   and  had 
since  been  creditably  battledored  by  his 
BQcoessors  and  the  ohanoellors  and  Appeal 
Coarts  for  the  time  being.     It  was  heard 
and  reheard,  was  "spoken  to,"  came  on 
for  "further  directions,"  or  "  on  petition ;" 
was  argued  and  re-argued;  was  now  re- 
ferred to  this  master,  now  to  that,  then  to 
the  other;     evidence   was    required  and 
affidavits  beyond  number  were  filed,  and 
Witnesses  were  examined  upon  interroga- 
tories.    States  of  Facts  were  carried  into 
tbe  Master's  Office,  followed  by  Further 
States    of   Facts   and   Counter- States    of 
Facts,  and  accounts  were  taken  and  sche- 
dules sworn  to,  and  every  document  had 
to  be    draft-copied,   and  fair-copied)   and 
office-copied,  and  brief-copied  for  counsel, 
and  every  party  to  the  suit  had   to  be 
formally  served  with  a  copy  of  everything. 
It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  suit — at  least 
It  was  so  in  my  eyes.     Vickory  never  ap- 
peared to  think  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  about  it.     I  presume  that 
lie  understood  it  thoroughly,  but  I  am  not 
sure.    I  know  I  never  did.     I  have  only 
hinted  at  a  few  heads  of  it,  appearing  like 
patches  of  dry  land  above   a   dark   un- 
fathomable sea.     For  my  labours  as  an 


articled  clerk  in  Mr.  Monok's  office  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  copying  the  multitudinous 
and  ever-increasing  documents  in  Dobson 
versus  Dicks. 

One  day  I  was  dining  at  the  house  in 
Rupert-street. 

'*  I  felt  sure  that  we  should  meet  again, 
Mr.  Nightingale."  Mr.  Tony  Wi-ay  was 
the  speaker.  '^  May  I  sit  at  your  table  ?" 
Of  course  he  might.  I  was  thankful 
enough  for  the  chance  of  bettering  my 
acquaintance  with  so  pleasant-spoken  a 
young  gentleman. 

"  You  dine  here  pretty  often,  I  suppose  ? 
I  used  to  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Monck's. 
And  I  come  here  still  every  now  and  then 
just  to  see  how  things  are  going  on,  you 
know.  Boast  mutton  will  do  very  well,  I 
think,  William ;  and  say  apple-pudding  to 
follow."  This  was  to  the  waiter.  "I 
like  this  house.  Wilkie  and  Haydon  used 
to  come  here,  you  know,  and  that  gives 
it  a  sort  of  artistic  and  historic  interest. 
Wiikie  I've  never  seen;  but  Haydon  I 
have  often.  I  attended  his  lectures.  They 
were  really  grand.  And  he  stood  behind 
me  once  when  I  was  copying  the  Theseus 
in  the  British  Museum.  '  The  Greeks  were 
gods,'  he  said ;  '  but  don't  follow  them 
slavishly.  Nature  before  everything; 
never  forget  her  or  try  to  dispense  with 
her;  refer  to  her  always.  Your  eye  is 
correct ;  but  your  hand  is  infirm.  When 
you  begin  to  paint,  paint  everything  life- 
size.  Study  anatomy,  dissect^  cleave  to 
the  skeleton,  master  the  muscles.  Your 
drawing  wants  force ;  but  for  so  young  a 
student  it's  commendable.  I  tell  you  so — 
I,  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon.'  That  was 
what  he  said.  A  short  man,  wearing 
spectacles,  with  a  high,  bald,  shining  fore- 
head, and  a  firm,  ringing  voice.  I  thought 
it  kind  of  him ;  for  my  drawing  was  but 
a  poor  thing.  Still  it  was  encoumging  and 
interesting  of  him  to  notice  me." 

"  You  are  an  artist  ?" 

"  Well,  I  should  prefer  to  call  myself  a 
student.  Though  of  course,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  artist  is  always  a  student.  But 
I've  done  little  enough  as  yet ;  I'm  only 
a  beginner;  though  I  intend  to  do  great 
things  of  course;  who  doesn't?  I've 
rather  a  knack  of  beginning  things.  The 
difficulty  I  find  is  in  going  on  w^ith  them. 
I  began  law  once,  as  you  know.  But 
somehow  I  couldn't  get  on  with  that  at  all, 
though  I  tried  to,  for  a  time.  Yes,  and  I 
copied  all  sorts  of  papers,  writing  as  neatly 
as  I  could ;  and  I  actually  read  a  book  or 
two — not  that  I  understood  them.     I  don't 
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pretend  tliat  for  a  moment.  And  I  began 
medicine  once.  It  Btruck  me  it  was  rather 
a  good  notion  feeling  people's  pulses  and 
looking  at  their  tongues ;  punching  them 
in  the  side,  asking  if  it  hurt  them,  and 
then  looking  wise,  and  writing  a  prescrip- 
tion for  them.  I  thought  that  was  just 
the  business  to  suit  me.  I  really  thought 
I  might  rise  to  great  distinction  as  a 
doctor.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  I'd  for- 
gotten to  take  into  account  the  dissecting 
room,  the  hospitals,  the  surgical  operations, 
and  all  that  part  of  the  business.  Mj 
nervous  system — I  may  say  my  stomach — 
refused  to  stand  it.  I  bought  a  head  once 
for  anatomical  purposes;  but  I  couldn't 
touch  it  after  I'd  bought  it.  I  felt  as 
though  I'd  murdered  some  one,  or  were 
engaged  in  some  hideous  crime.  So  I  gave 
the  head  away  to  a  fellow-student ;  he  was 
glad  enough  to  get  it.  He'd  no  com- 
punctions, bless  you.  He  had  the  skull 
polished  and  madfe  into  a  sort  of  tobacco 
jar.  I'm  not  sure  he  didn't  drink  out  of 
it.  But  it  was  odd,  I  thought,  Haydon 
telling  me  to  dissect.  I  had  dissected  as 
it  happened;  at  any  rate  I  had  made  a 
beginning  that  way.  And  I  do  know 
something  of  anatomy — the  bones,  the 
muscles,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 
"  And  you'll  go  on  with  art?" 
"  Yes,  I  think  so,  for  I  adore  art,  and 
a  fellow  must  go  on  with  something,  you 
know.  I've  always  held  that  opinion.  And 
I've  real  taste  for  art,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
am  rather  clever  at  it  than  not.  1  haven't 
done  much,  of  course,  at  present.  That  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  I'm  young,  you 
see,  and  I  always  feel  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind  there's  never  any  real  occasion 
for  hurry.  I  simply  ask  for  time  to  turn 
round  and  look  about  me  and  consider  the 
bearings  of  things.  I  like  to  go  on  in  my 
own  way.  which  is  rather,  perhaps,  a  lei- 
surely  kind  of  way.  Not  that  I  am  with- 
out enthusiasm.  I  abound  in  enthusiasm, 
and  I  am  always  looking  forward  to  grand 
achievements.  Looking  forward  is,  indeed, 
quite  an  occupation  in  itself.  I  find  myself 
constantly-  employed  in  that  way.  I  can 
even  see  myself  in  the  distant  future — ^I 
don't  pretend  to  say  it  will  be  very  imme- 
diately— elected'  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  That  will  happen,  I  dare  say, 
much  about  the  time  you  receive  your  ap- 
pointment, or  patent,  whatever  it's  called, 
as  Lord  Chancellor." 

"  I  hope  it  may  happen  before  that,"  I 
said. 

"  You're  very  kind.     It  may  or  it  may 


not.  I  promise  not  to  be  disappointed  in 
either  case.  Still  I  should  much  like  in 
my  position  as  President  to  be  painting 
your  portrait  as  Lord  Chancellor.  I  thini 
I  could  do  a  good  deal  with  such  a  subject 
as  that.  Your  head,  in  a  certain  light,  has 
really  an  impressive  aspect.  I  should  take 
a  three-quarter  view  of  your  face,  I  think; 
it's  characteristic  of  chancellors,  you  know, 
to  be  turning  a  little  away  from  tiiepresen- 
to  keep  the  past  in  view.  Then  the  wi^ 
and  robes,  the  mace  and  seal— I  should 
really  enjoy  painting  those'  accessories. 
There's  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  art  in 
the  way  of  carefully  rendering  details  and 
compelling  them  to  help  toll  the  story  of  a 
picture.  I  should  make  a  really  fiue  work 
of  your  portrait.  I  feel  that;  I'm  qnit^ 
confident  about  it.  Indeed,  I  feel  tempted 
to  order  in  a  large  canvas  and  begin  Tip 
the  thing  at  once." 

I  suggested  that  it  would  be  certaiiV  , 
premature  to  paint  me  in  the  chanusr*^' 
chancellor,  and  to  this  he  laughingijs^- 
sented.     "It  would  only  be  taking  tiis 
by  the  forelock,  however ;  and,  you  kuff^. 
we're  always  recommended  to  do  tbt  I 
never  have  yet,  that  I  know  of;  and  it 
seems  a  pity  to  abandon  so  good  a  chao^ 
of  doing  it. 

I  found  his  talk  and  manner  delightful; 
both  were  so  new  to  me.  And  there  was 
a  certain  graceful,  airy  xmconsdousness 
about  all  he  said  and  did  that  won  upon 
me  greatly.  His  speech  might  he  nonsen- 
sical, but  his  simple  faith  in  its  soundn^ 
was  indisputable.  He  was  admirablj  un- 
affected. And  though  he  seemed  to  be  idlj 
prattling  he  was  plainly  sincere  the  while, 
for  the  moment.  He  spoke  with  effortlfis 
liveliness,  sensible  that  his  utterances  po^ 
sessed  an  element  of  humour,  yet  layi°? 
no  stress  upon  this  or  demanding  its  k- 
cognition ;  he  talked  on  from  mere  natural 
cheeriness  of  heart  with  a  sort  of  q^^^ 
fervour  underlying  even  his  strangest 
speeches.  His  blue  eyes  twinkled  and  bis 
face  was  lit  up  with  a  frank,  genial  intelli- 
gence as  he  spoke;  the  while  his  dainty 
white  hands  fluttered  like  birds  about  him 
in  appropriate  unstudied  action.  He  talkeil 
himself  quite  out  of  breath. 

"  I'm  demoted  to  art,  as  I  said.  But  1 
don't  avoid  other  pursuits.  I  can't  denj  the 
charms  of  literature.  Indeed,  at  one  tun^ 
I  had  really  a  great  mind  to  be  a  poet.  1 
think — I  say  it  with  all  modesty— 1  p^] 
some  gifts  that  way.  I'll  own  to  yon  that 
I  have  dabbled  in  the  waves  of  Helicon-;- 
just  gone  in  up  to  the  ankles— not  ninci 
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more  than  that.  I've  never  really  plunged 
in  headlong.  Still  I  found  it  pleasant.  The 
water  did  not  strike  cold  upon  me.  It  was 
agreeably  wanu.  Some  find  it  boiling,  no 
doubt ;  and  some  ice-cold.  It  was  tepid ; 
that  was  my  feeling  about  it.  But  I  keep  on 
prating  about  myself.  How  vain  and  ego- 
tistical you'll  think  me.  I'm  not  so  reaUy, 
Mr.  Nightingale,  I  do  assure  you.  Tell  me 
how  you're  doing.  How  do  you  get  on 
with  Mr.  Monck,  my  uncle.  You  know  that 
I  suppose  ?" 

I  stated  that  I  had  not  yet  had  the  plea- 
finre  of  seeing  Mr.  Monck. 

•'  Not  seen  him  ?  But  no,  of  course  not, 
I  forgot."  He  checked  himself  as  he  was 
about  to  say  something.  **  I  must  not  tell 
tales  out  of  school,"  he  added ;  and  for  a 
moment  he  looked  grave  and  remained 
silent. 

Tony  Wray  and  I  swore  an  eternal  friend- 
ship ;  not  in  words  or  ceremoniously,  but 
the  matter  ytqa  perfectly  understood  be- 
tween us  all  the  same. 


OUR  KITTY. 


On  the  resignation  of  a  somewhat  coma- 
tose Abigail,  with  fiery  hair  and  blinking 
eyes,  we  had  to  "  look  out,"  as  it  is  called, 
for  an  "owa  maid."  After  some  trouble 
we  came  by  our  Kitty  in  the  following  way. 

At  some  genteel  apartments  by  the  sea- 
side we  were  co-tenants  with  a  military 
family,  commanded  by  a  hoarse  major,  who 
ruled  over  a  shrinking,  delicate  wife  and  a 
young  family  that  seemed  to  live  entirely 
in  perambulators.  A  room  half-way  up  on 
the  drawing-room  flight  appeared  to  contain 
them  all,  for  we  could  hear  the  door  open 
to  let  out  a  short  sharp  bark  for  "  Kitty," 
and  shut  *again  with  a»  bang ;  while  the 
flurried  Kitty  would  be  heard  rushing 
from  the  depths.  The  major,  besides  his 
niilitary  duties,  seemed  to  act  as  nurse, 
dresser,  if  desired,  tutor,  Ac,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  takinc^  vast  delight  in  rail- 
ing at  the  unhappy  Kitty.  It  was  a  great 
sight  to  see  him  and  his  family  going  out 
to  walk  in  procession — the  malacca  cane 
and  delicate  wife  going  on  in  front,  the 
two  well-charged  perambulators  following 
behind,  propelled  by  the  unhappy  Kitty, 
and  a  temporary  drudge.  How  he  con- 
trived to  combine  these  nursery  offices  with 
nis  duties  to  his  regiment,  seemed  in- 
credible, but  he  did  so,  and  with  success. 
No  doubt  he  "  confounded"  the  unhappy 
^tty,  as  he  did  the  privates  of  his  regi- 


ment; po8.sibly  using  a  shorter,  sharpsr, 
and  more  satisfactory  form  of  malediction, 
and  roared  away  at  her  as  ho  did  at  his 
men. 

The  major  was  ordered  ofi^,  and  Kitty 
hearing  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  our 
Httle  corps,  was  enchanted  to  enlist  witli  us. 
Her  wretched  wage  as  drudge  was  doubled 
on  this  promotion.  She  was  wild  with 
delight,  and  could  have  prostrated  herself 
at  the  feet  of  her  new  employers.  She 
would  do  everything,  and  would  be  the  most 
faithful  and  grateful  of  dependents.  Various 
articles  of  dress  were  released  from  embargo, 
and  Kitty  entered  on  her  new  duties.  She 
was  a  handsome,  high-spirited  creature, 
and  with  some  hesitation  ventured  to  make 
a  stipulation  that  no  hindrance  should  bo 
put  in  the  way  of  religious  duties.  On 
Sundays  and  other  festivals  she  would  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  practise  devotion ;  she  had 
been  brought  up  so  strictly.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Half  (complimentarily  styled 
"  better")  of  the  highest  promise ;  but  in 
the  mind  of  the  worse  one  it  started  the 
gravest  doubts.  However,  both  said  that 
we  should  see,  and  we  did  see  eventually. 

The  first  thing  that  I  did  see,  three 
weeks  after  engagement,  was  the  spectacle 
of  Kitty  returning  from  church.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes.  She  was  fashionably  attired, 
with  parasol,  black  silk,  veil,  flowers — 
bonnet  as  inappreciable  as  any  worn  by 
her  betters — chignon  (or  "sheenon"  as  she 
always  called  it),  and,  above  all,  a  not  at  all 
unsuccessful  imitation  of  what  is  called  a 
"  panier."  But  this  was  not  all.  She  was 
in  an  animated  conversation  with  two 
gentlemen  belonging  to  different  services  of 
the  country ;  one  being  in  Her  Majesty's 
Guards,  the  other  in  the  police  force  of  our 
city.  When  it  is  considered  what  an  an- 
tagonism, not  to  say  jealousy,  exists  be- 
tween these  two  arms,  and  what  an  utter 
stranger  she  was  to  the  district,  the  re- 
flection that  the  young  lady  possessed  a 
store  of  gifts  that  we  had  not  given  her 
credit  for,  forced  itself  on  me. 

It  was  evident  that  the  conversation  was 
of  a  rallying  kind,  the  two  gentlemen 
dealing  in  rough  and  noisy  gallantries, 
which  were  met  in  a  Di  Vernon  style,  and 
with  a  readiness  of  repartee  that  must  have 
come  from  long  practice.  On  stem  inter- 
rogation she  had  a  story  ready.  Surely,  he 
of  the  Guards  had  been  in  the  major's 
old  regiment !  *'I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped.  And  when  they  began  to  talk  of 
old  times,  and  ask  questions  about  the  old 
people,"  &o.     All  this  story  was  set  out 
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with  a  richnefis  of  detail  that  conveyed 
everything  except  conviction.  After  all, 
too,  this  -was  the  land  of  liberty,  where 
there  was  no  literal  offence  against  the  laws 
in  the  fact  of  a  young  maiden  speaking  on 
the  highway  with  a  private  in  the  Guards, 
or  for  that  matter  to  a  member  of  the 
Force.  However,  as  was  before  remarked, 
we  wonld  see. 

We  had  a  very  yonng  but  steady  cook, 
and  a  composed  but  intelh gent  man-servant, 
who  seemed  to  concentrate  himself  on  his 
business  with  an  ascetic  devotion.  These 
elements,  we  thoaght,  must  insure  steadi- 
ness, acting  as  a  sort  of  ballast.  Within  a 
short  time,  however,  sounds  of  hilarity  would 
occasionally  rise  through  the  house,  clearly 
to  be  traced  to  a  sort  of  story-telling  gifl 
which  the  new  Kitty  possessed.  Indeed, 
her  influence  in  this  direction  was  appre- 
ciated by  her  mistress,  who  confessed  to 
rae,  with  some  hesitation,  that  **  it  was 
really  wonderful  how  clever  Kitty  was ;" 
how  she  would,  when  arranging  hair  or 
otherwise  decorating,  humbly  beg  leave  to 
be  allowed  to  spin  a  short  yam,  or  relate 
diverting  adventures  of  some  friend  or 
acquaintance.  One  night  at  the  theatre  we 
had  been  amused  by  the  antics  of  a  certain 
Miss  Fitz- Smith,  of  the  corps  de  ballet, 
who  wore  blue  satin  trousers  and  a  velvet 
jacket,  and  whose  entry,  I  perceived,  was 
greeted  by  the  Half  with  something  like 
pleased  recognition.  I  was  then  told 
that  before  this  young  person  had  reached 
her  present  high  position,  she  had  been 
on  probation  at  some  country  theatre — 
a  most  excellent,  well  brought-up  girl, 
with  a  hard-working  mother  and  sisters 
— the  father  a  drunkard,  who  had  run  away 
— the  girl  the  prop  of  the  whole  fisimily, 
a  model  of  propriety  under  the  usual 
temptations,  with  other  details  of  the  fallest 
kind,  related  with  some  little  confusion,  yet 
not  without  a  certain  pride. 

"  Why,  how  on  earth,"  I  said,  in  amaze- 
ment, for  I  had  hitherto  plumed  myself  on 
a  monopoly  of  theatrical  information,  *'  do 
you  come  to  know  all  this  ?" 

She  answered,  "  Oh,  Kitty  knows  all 
about  them.  She  has  often  taken  tea  with 
the  Fitz- Smiths — ^is  quite  intimate,  indeed.*' 

It  then  transpired  that  most  of  the 
Scherazade  tales  with  which  she  used  to 
beguile  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
nights  and  mornings  of  hair-dressing,  Ac., 
were  usually  based  on  legends  of  the 
stage ;  and  this,  too,  accounted  for  a  cer- 
tain familiarity  with  the  lives  of  actors 
and  actresses  which  I  had  lately  noted  in 


the  better  Half.  I  was  henceforth  a  prey 
to  doubts,  to  uncertainties.  What  was  ih^ 
Kitty  P  It  really  looked  as  though  she 
had  been  herself  on  the  boards,  or  perha{g 
had  tried  to  secure  entrance  there  witboat 
success.  There  was  a  theatrical  air  abon: 
her.  The  worst  was,  she  had  gained  over 
her  mistress,  who  thought  her  "  a  terj 
good  girl,''  full  of  a  proper  spirit,  all  bear. 
and  real  affection.  And  once  indeed 
when  her  mistress  was  taken  with  a  sodd^: 
faintness,  the  first  object  seen  on  recorery 
was  the  faithful  creature  on  her  knees  vsm 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes;  tbe 
mistress  declaring  that  during  the  mm- 
tion  she  was  conscious  of  hysterical  lamen- 
tations. 

Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  bat  tk: 
she  was  introducing  the  reign  of  pieasoi^ 
into  the  house.     A  little  remark  of  be^ 
'*  how  curious  it  was  that  we  were  C 
eveiy  one  of  us,  in  the  house,  you^- 
oook,  maid,  and  man,  master  and  miss«> 
made  a  deep  impression,    oonveying  ^ 
we  were  made  for  life  and  jollity,  and  lU 
work  was  more  for  the  aged.      She  al^p 
conveyed  the  idea  of  being  an  old  retaiitr. 
and  though  with  us  only  a  few  weeks,  u- 
contrived   to  exhibit  this  in  a  higblj  in- 
genious way.      She   discovered  little  lu.- 
niversarics:  my   birthday,    the  mistress  2 
birthday,  a  festival   of  the    Chnrcb,  ^ 
own  birthday,  the   "  anniversary  of  maKt: 
and  mistress's  marrii^;"    and  on  sQcb 
occasions,  as  I  descended  to  breakfast,  I 
would  find  a  little    bouquet  in  a  bre«u' 
fast  cup  filled  with  water,  with  a  litt- 
scroll  attached.  On  the  scroll  wasalegecc, 
"  Many  happy  returns  to  master,  who  v:^ 
excuse  the  liberty."      These  little  artleis 
tributes  delighted  mistress,  though  TD»sk:. 
it  must  be  confessed,  always  accepted  tbe:^ 
with  something  like  a  grimace.   Itwastt- 
sure  prelude  to  an  elaborate  banquet  ai:J 
joUification — in  our  honour  be  it  obscrvea 
—and  to  which  we  were  expectedto oec- 
tribute  a  quart  of  spirits  to  be  made  icto 
the  punch  with  which  our  health,  "  niaB' 
happy  returns,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  was  io  ^' 
drunk.  What  excited  my  distrust  in  all  th:> 
was  the  wedge-like  fashion  in  which  pn- 
gress  was  being  made,  for    I  was  acote 
enough  to  see  that  repetition  would  so--' 
make  precedents,  and  that  precedents  wo^.- 
make  right.     Punch  and  jollification,  atte^ 
all,  lose  half  thdr  charms  when  celebrau^ 
in  a  comparatively  private  and  domes- 
fashion.      You  must  -not   want  a  f"^?^ 
or  a   bottle  to    give  him,    to  insure  t:? 
true  festivity.     "  Poor  Susan,"  the  coc^- 
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pleaded  Kitty,  had  inflaential  relations  in 
the  bacon  business  out  at  Clapham.  She 
was  an  orphan,  we  were  reminded;  the 
poor  girl's  worldly  prospects  depended  on 
those  potentates  being  conciHated,  and 
would  it  not  be  permitted  that  they  be 
invited  ?  In  a  weak  moment  this  was 
granted,  and,  as  I  foresaw,  was  to  be 
made  a  precedent  of.  The  apartments 
below  were  filled  with  an  invited  party — 
a  country  person  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  with  his  *'  missus,"  and  the  rest 
of  bis  family,  and  a  person  who  was  sus- 
pected to  be  a  member  of  the  Force, 
though  he  came  in  plain  clothes,  and  a 
female  acquaintance  or  two.  The  sounds 
of  solo  singing  presently  arose,  each  being 
called  on  in  turn,  and  required  to  name 
some  one  else,  the  member  of  the  Force 
giving  Bed,  White,  and  Blue,  with  effect 
and  ^11  ohoms ;  our  Sue,  Gome  Back  to 
Erin,  in  high  sentimental  style,  the  blue 
coat  and  gUt  buttons  contributing  nothing ; 
but  the  feature  of  the  night  was  the  irre- 
pressible Kitty,  who  gave  I  Love  the  MiK- 
tarj,  from  the  Grand  Duchess,  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  effect  ShuflBing  sounds 
were  beard,  attended  with  obstreperous 
applause  and  delight,  from  which  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  she  was  giving  the 
company  an  idea  of  the  rather  indecorous 
dance  that  succeeds  the  melody.  The 
Kitty,  it  must  be  said  in  justice,  seemed 
to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  She, 
indeed,  described  the  whole  scene  later 
when  taking  down  or  putting  up  the  hair, 
^vitb  an  extraordinary  vivacity,  convulsing 
bcr  employer.  In  vain  I  warned.  It  was, 
according  to  my  favourite  illustration,  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge.  The  creature 
would  grow  demoralised  and  demoralise 
others.     But  I  was  not  listened  to. 

We  had  to  go  abroad  the  following 
winter,  and  with  us  went  abroad  the  in- 
domitable Kitty.  In  the  very  packet  she 
displayed  her  foibles,  and  was  discovered 
behind  the  funnel  engaged  in  a  flirtation — 
if  ber  rustic  advances  deserved  the  name 
--with  a  person  she  called  "a  gentleman;" 
but  tbis  she  ingeniously  justified  on  the  pre- 
tence of  picking  up  foreign  information  for 
Tis.  At  our  destination,  which  was  a  lonely, 
i^tber  unfrequented  spot,  supposed  to  have 
Rreat  healing  virtues,  she  had  an  ample 
&eld  for  the  exercise  of  her  qualifications. 
There  was  a  large  fishing  population,  and 
a  number  of  gay  young  shopkeepers,  and 
the  good-looking  young  English  "mees" 
or  bonne  was  much  esteemed.  She  set  to 
Work  almost  at  once.     She  would  come  in 


with  a  complaint  of  the  dreadful  attentions 
to  which  she  was  subject,  but  at  the  same 
time  never  relaxed  a  moment  in  decorat- 
ing herself  with  finery  to  invite  what 
she  affected  to  deprecate.  She  received 
letters  in  broken  English — so  she  told  us 
— ^from  innumerable  gentlemen  (all  were 
"gentlemen"  that  came  within  her  net), 
and  would  come  with  something  like  tears 
in  her  eyes  to  beg  protection  from  their 
attentions.  There  was  some  truth  in  her 
statements,  though  she  could  embellish 
— a  habit  she  had  unconsciously  learned 
from  her  story-telling.  It  was  remarked, 
too,  that  at  this  time  began  that  invariable 
postponement  of  her  regular  duties  to  the 
incidents  of  the  various  little  romances  in 
which  she  Hved — the  regular  service,  as  she 
seemed  to  suppose,  for  which  she  drew  h^ 
wages.  This  delusion  would  have  been 
amusing  were  it  not  that  it  was  attended 
by  inoonv^enoes.  Dress,  finery,  perpetual 
expeditions,  and  "slipping  downs''  to  some 
comer  or  other,  which  are  so  often  the 
prelude  to  some  moral  slipping  downs — 
these  things  were  incompatible  with  any- 
thing like  the  business  of  a  servant.  She 
was  treated  with  amazing  indulgence,  and 
the  artful  hussy  knew  that  she  could  always 
extenuate'  her  neglect  by  an  amusing  tale 
or  delineation  of  some  admirer  clumsily 
making  known  his  devotion.  But  presently 
she  was  actually  to  become  a  sort  of  heroine, 
and  after  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  ques- 
tion were  not  so  much  whether  we  would 
keep  ber,  or  whether  she  would  keep  us. 

A  young  grocer,  who  supplied  us  with 
the  higher  groceries — such  as  wine,  and 
indeed  he  would  have  resented  being  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  epicier — had,  strange  to 
say,  become  a  genuine  admirer.  He  came 
every  morning  for  orders,  a  custom  not  at  all 
familiar  to  the  place,  and  generally  brought 
some  little  present  selected  from  his  stock. 
He  was  really  a  worthy  youth,  hard-work- 
ing, money-making,  and  prosperous.  We 
little  knew,  however,  that  our  burly  land- 
lord's niece — a  plain  and  somewhat  elderly 
virgin — had  long  marked  him  for  her  prize, 
and  that  the  burly  uncle  and  the  virgin 
herself  had,  previous  to  our  coming,  been 
paying  him  such  honourable  attentions  as 
in  other  countries  and  ranks  are  supposed 
to  lead  on  young  men  to  hymeneal  offers. 

A  perfect  storm  of  fury  burst  upon  tbe 
Kitty's  head  when  the  young  man's  homage 
became  conspicuous.  It  was  the  one  topic 
in  the  little  place,  and  the  whole  town  took 
the  side  of  the  deserted  niece.  The  Kitty 
relished  it  with  a  mischievous  enjoyment. 
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and  purposely  used  to  take  her  way  through 
the  market-place  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flaming the  fish-women  and  others  who 
congregated  there,  and  greeted  her  with 
fierce  glances,  squared  elbows,  and  noisy 
denunciations.  Fearful  scandals  were  set 
abroad  about  her;  the  supplanted  maiden 
would  have  torn  her  eyes  out.  The  stout 
uncle  came  to  me  mysteriously  to  speak 
about  what  he  called  "a  very  grave 
matter,"  namely,  that  "the  young  girl" 
had  been  seen  in  the  dark  walking  with 
all  the  dissolute  young  fellows  of  the  place. 
Every  one  was  talking  of  it.  His  was  a 
respectable  house,  and  he  wished  it  to  be 
80.  Though  never  feeling  indulgence  for 
Kitty's  vagaries,  this  speech  put  me  on  her 
side,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  old 
national  antagonism  that  was  roused.  I 
replied,  with  dignity,  that  if  he  felt  any 
scruples  we  would  be  glad  to  leave.  This 
alarmed  him,  and  he  hurriedly  explained 
away  what  he  had  said.  It  was  in  the 
girl's  interest;  the  young  man  was  gay, 
as  we  all  had  been  (though  he  bad  no 
warrrant  to  include  me  in  his  compliment) ; 
and  as  for  marriage,  why — here  the  burly 
landlord  made  a  sound  with  his  lips  like 
"  Pouah !" 

Below  in  the  kitchen  raged  spiteful 
battles ;  but  it  must  be  said  Kitty  was 
quite  a  match  for  their  Gallic  fury.  Plots 
were  set  on  foot  to  destroy  her ;  anonymous 
letters  were  sent  to  ns  and  to  the  lover, 
but  without  much  effect.  The  confusion 
and  dismay  may  be  conceived  when  it  was 
known  that  actual  proposals  of  marriage 
had  been  made — made,  too,  without  mis- 
take or  ambiguity.  Kitty,  though  highly 
flattered,  did  not  conceal  her  national  con- 
tempt for  the  "  dirty  Frenchmen ;"  and 
though  the  alliance  was  in  every  way  de- 
sirable, could  not  be  induced  to  entertain 
it  a  moment.  Still  she  was  determined  to 
plague  her  enemies,  and  on  this  account 
beguiled  the  unhappy  young  man  still 
more,  and  always  chose  market  days  for  a 
public  promenade  with  him  through  the 
market. 

At  last  we  left  the  place,  taking  with  us 
our  Kitty,  who  had  contrived  to  embroil 
all  the  natives.  The  young  man  attended 
us  at  the  station,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
tears.  This  was  all  very  well  in  an  inter- 
national or  holiday  view,  but  for  the  work- 
a-day  purposes  of  life  it  was  now  to  be 
discovered  that  onr  Kitty  was  of  no  use. 
What  could  be  expected  from  a  heroine  ? 
She  began  to  complain  of  her  nerves,  and 
to  languish.     She  was  fonnd  gazing  ab- 


stractedly in  the  glass,  when  she  should  be  ' 
**  doing"  her  mistress's  hair.  When  it  was 
announced  that  a  servant-acquaintance  wsf 
going  to  be  married,  our  Kitty  declared 
with  ineffable  conceit,  "I  declare, ma'am, 
I  think  I'll  take  away  her  lover  from  her." 
This,  in  fact,  she  seemed  to  think  vas  th^ 
service  for  which  she  was  engaged,  mere 
vulgar  humdrum  attendance  or  labom:  heirg 
outside  the  contract.  It  was  to  be  all  ro- 
mance, agreeable  anecdote,  parties  of  plea- 
sure,  with  such  few  moments  as  she  coall 
reasonably  spare  to  be  devoted  to  those. 
low  offices  of  hair- dressing,  Ac.  She  lay 
in  bed  of  mornings,  and  came  dowx  nn- 
decorated  and  nng^rnished,  grumbling  at 
being  disturbed.  A  heroine  has  her  priri- 
leges.  This  was  endured  for  a  time,  bat  at 
last  came  the  straw  which  broke,  moraHj 
speaking,  both  our  backs.  She  demanded 
leave  to  attend  a  junketing.  "  Oh,  ma*  asi," 
she  added,  "  there's  Lady  Judkins's  on 
maid  to  be  there,  with  the  groom  to  wi:r 
she's  going  to  be  married,  and  I'BbT? 
such  fun,  making  her  jealous." 

This  proposal  was  coldly  received,  asi 
it  was   strictly  ordered  that  the  hen  in- 
should  forego  the  promised  luxury.    I  fo^^ 
saw  what  was  coming,  and  enjoyed  the  (f 
portunity  which  I  had  longed  for.   WitI 
this  view  I  proposed  going  out,  as  if  U' 
the  play,  thus  baiting  the  trap  as  it  wore. 
Kitty  fell  into  it.     W  hen  we  returned  &b 
was  absent,  and  on  the  following  moruin? 
was  informed  that  we  could  not  any  long*;: 
treat  ourselves  to  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  heroine.     She  wept  a  little,  b:: 
it  was  all  in  vain.      That  billing,  she  \c*k 
leave  with  some  indignation,  as  thongh  he' 
talents  had  been  rather  thrown  avrtxj. 


DRAMATIC  SOUVENIRS. 


Early  impressions  leave  their  perma- 
nent mark  ;  and,  like  proof  engravings  and 
prints  before  letters,  retain  their  clearn:'^^ 
and  increase  in  value  when  later  imai'ts 
have  lost  their  distinctness.     Here  is  onf. 

Dumas  the  Elder's  introduction  bebir-^ 
the  scenes  of  the  TheHtre-Fran^is  occarrta 
on  the  eyening  of  the  first  representati:- 
of  Sylla.     He  was  then   two-and-tve:  ij 
His  introducer  was   Adolphe  de  Lenn' 
the  author  of  the  Postillion  of  Longnn:''  • 
and  other  pieces.    He  was  to  be  taken  ii^^ 
the  presence  of  the  man  called  sometin::' 
the  French  Roscius,  sometimes  the  Frcn- 
GaiTick,  but  whom  posterity  will  ment.'  r  ^ 
as  simply  Talma.      He  was   deeplj  a^- 
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donblj  impressed  by  the  event.  It  was 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  oorridor  of  a  theatre 
—that  is,  of  the  interior  corridor  which 
leads  to  the  artists'  dressing-rooms.  The 
corridor  of  the  Th^atre-Franyais  was  full. 
De  Lenven,  familiar  with  the  labyrinth, 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  dragged  him 
through  the  crowd. 

They  reached  Talma's  room.  There,  the 
press  was  even  greater.  It  is  donbtfdl  if 
.the  Dictator  ever  saw  more  clients  at  his 
ddiii  than  his.  representative,  that  night, 
had  admirers  at  his.  '  Both  Damas  and  his 
friend  were  then  slender  yonng  fellows. 
They  ghded  on  like  eels  till  they  reached 
an  antechamber  where  all  the  literary  cele- 
hnties  in  Paris  were  packed  as  closely  as 
human  beings  could  be.  Many  of  the  faces, 
Etienne  and  Sonmet  for  instance,  were  as 
new  to  Dnmas  as  the  actor's  ceremonial 
reception.  While  stmggling  to  get  into 
the  second  chamber — the  sanctaary  in 
^hich  the  idol  was  enshrined — some  one 
called  out,  **  Room,  if  yon  please,  for  Made- 
moiselle Mars  !" 

They  squeezed  themselves  into  nothing, 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  A  charming 
frou-frou  of  rustling  satin  was  heard,  the 
&ir  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  in  the 
niidst  of  a  cloud  of  gauze  shone  eyes  as 
hright  as  diamonds  and  teeth  as  white  as 
pearls.  The  gracious  phantom  glided  past 
them,  and  a  voice,  mellow  as  the  tones  of  a 
bantbois,  was  heard,  expressing,  with  an 
accent  of  perfect  sincerity,  the  depth  of  its 
admiration. 

It  seemed  to  Dumas  that  Mademoiselle 
^ars  said  "  vous,"  indicative  of  respect, 
while  Talma  said  "  tu,"  denoting  famili- 
arity and  protection;  and  that  the  two 
great  artists  kissed  each  other.  The  same 
nistling  frou-frou  was  once .  more  heard ; 
Mademoiselle  Mars  reappeared,  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  Etienne  and  Soumet, 
signalled  with  her  hand  a  "  bonjour"  to 
Adolphe,  and  disappeared.  Lucky  Adolphe! 
His  companion  could  not  understand  how 
he  contrived   to    receive    the   favour    so 

coolly. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Adolphe,  "  we  must 
go  in  too." 

"  I  dare  not,"  was  the  juvenile  reply. 

"  Nonsense  !  He  won't  even  notice  you." 

What  a  bucket  of  iced  water  to  pour  on 
Dumas's  humility,  or  on  his  self-conceit,  as 
the  case  might  be !  The  encouragement 
did  not  encourage  him  in  the  least.  Never- 
theless, he  plucked  up  courage  and  made 
his  way  into  the  second  room.  If  not 
always  stout,  he  was  always  tall.  Although 


only  just  insido  the  door,  and  without  the 
wish  to  advance  any  further,  by  standing 
on  the  tips  of  his  toes  he  could  see  over 
everybody's  head  and  shoulders.  His  eyes 
sought  Sylla,  with  his  laurel  crown,  his  im- 
perial tuft,  his  dictator's  toga,  and  he  be- 
held everybody  crowding  round  a  little  old 
man  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  as  bald  as 
your  knee. 

Dumas  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  But 
Adolphe  went  and  embraced  the  bald  man 
in  the  flannel  gown.  It  was  decidedly 
Talma,  and  no  mistake. 

Subsequently,  the  great  actor  baptised 
Dumas  dramatic  poet,  in  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  but  died  before 
he  could  render  him  eflectual  assistance. 
A  five-act  tragedy  had  been  written,  Chris- 
tine at  Fontainebleau.  Whatever  might 
be  its  imperfections,  Talma  would  have 
found  in  it  na  original  part,  unprecedented 
on  the  French  stage — the  part  of  Monal- 
deschi — a  coward !  Talma  would  have 
seized  the  character  by  the  collar,  and  held 
it  till  it  became  his  own.  No  one  had  ever 
dared  to  put  a  cowardly  hero  on  the  stage. 
Dumas  dared,  but  in  perfect  innocence, 
without  a  thought  of  making  an  innova- 
tion. He  had  found  the  clmracter  ready 
drawn  to  his  hand  in  Father  Lebel's  nar- 
rative. 

If  climbing  in  courts  is  slippery  work, 
rising  in  theatres  is  not  a  whit  less  so.  To 
obtain  the  reading  of  a  piece,  at  all  times 
difficult,  was  still  more  cQfficult  then.  His 
patron,  Talma,  being  dead,  after  consider- 
able efforts  he  managed  to  get  at  Garnier, 
the  prompter  of  the  Com6die-Fran9aise 
(another  name  for  the  Th^tre-Fi'an9ais). 
Through  the  prompter  Gamier  he  mounted 
to  the  actor  Firmin,  a  clever  little  man 
of  five  feet  two,  forty  years  off,  and  six- 
and-twenty  on,  the  stage.  Like  all  five- 
feet-two  men,  he  was  touchy  and  quarrel- 
some, but  brave  enough  when  it  came  to 
fighting.  His  great  ambition  was  to  play 
Bayard.  Scores  of  times  he  asked  Dumas 
to  write  a  Bayard  for  him,  always  adding, 
"  You  must  not  suppose  Bayard  was  a 
colossus.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  short 
rather  than  tall,  and  slim  rather  than  stout. 
Bayard- was  a  man  of  my  size."    » 

After  efforts  .only  rivalled,  by  the  pa- 
tience, of  ants  and  a  few  other,  insects  in 
sui'mounting  difficulties,  Christine  was 
read  before  the  committee  .(that  is,  the 
leading  artists)  of  the  Comedie-Fran9aiso, 
(one  of  whom,  Monsieur  Lafon,  did  not 
attend),  who  neither  accepted  nor  rejet^ted 
it,  but  referred  it  to  the  judgment  of  ono 
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Monsieur  Pieard,  ex-actor  and  dramatic 
author,  who  granted  Dumas  an  andience 
at  the  end  of  a  week.  Playing  with  the 
manuscript  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse, 
he  inquired,  in  honeyed  accents,  **  My  dear 
monsieur,  have  you  any  other  means  of 
subsistence  besides  the  career  of  letters  ?" 

**  Monsieur,  I  have  a  place  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs  a  year  in  an  office  under 
the  Due  d'Orleans." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Pieard,  pushing  the 
roll  into  his  hands,  "  go  to  your  office, 
young  man ;  go  to  your  office.'* 

But  Picard's  opinion  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted as  infallible.  The  author  mustbave 
been  saved  from  utter  discouragement 
by  finding  the  actors  interviewing  him. 
On  reaching  his  office,  he  found  that  Mon- 
sieur Lafon  had  called.  This  gentleman 
filled  the  rather  ranting  line  of  parts 
known  as  **  chevaliers  franjais,"  although 
it  included  Orosmane,  Zamore,  Achille, 
and  other  heathens ;  namely,  parts  dressed 
in  a  black  cap,  a  white  feather,  a  yellow 
tunic,  tight  panta.loons,  buflT-skin  boots, 
and  a  cross- hilted  sword;  Bayard,  Dn- 
guesclin,  Raoul,  Tancrede.  Of  course  he 
was  vain.  When  he  spoke  of  Talma,  he 
said  "  the  other." 

Lafon  soon  returned  to  the  office.  "  Mon- 
sieur," he  said,  on  entering,  "  you  have 
written  a  tragedy  on  Queen  Christine," 

"  Alas !"  replied  Dumas,  "  I  cannot  deny 
it." 

"  You  would  be  wrong  to  deny  it,  mon- 
sieur. It  seems  your  work  contains  great 
beauties.     Such  is  everybody's  opinion." 

"  Except  Monsieur  Picard's." 

"  What  signifies  Picard's  opinion  ?  Your 
piece  is  accepted,  and  I  came  to  tell  you 
so.  But,  Monsieur  Dumas,  haven't  you 
amongst  your  characters  a  spirited  fellow 
who,  when  the  queen  wants  to  murder 
poor  Monaldeschi,  interposes  and  says, 
*•  Majesty,  you  have  not  the  right  to  do  it. 
No,  no,  no ;  you  have  not  the  right '  P" 

*'  Sapristi !  Monsieur  Lafon,  now  I  think 
of  it,  there  is  no  such  a  part.  It  is 
too  late  to  remedy  the  omission.  But, 
que  voulez*vous !  I  am  only  an  appren- 
tice." 

'^  But  cannot  you  introduce  the  part? 
I  will  answer  for  the  play's  gaining  by  it." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  written  from 
that  point  of  view." 

"  Comment,  Monsieur !  Is  there  not,  in 
the  whole  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
a  chevalier  fran9ais,  to  plead,  like  the  Talbot 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  cause  of  this  ujihappy 
stranger  ?" 


"  The  event  occurred,  as  I  have  drama-  j 
tised  it,  fifteen  leagues  from  Paris,  nine-  | 
teen  from  Versailles.  There  vras  no  time  i 
for  any  chevalier  to  interfere.  The  murder  i 
was  instantaneous.  Its  suddenness  is  the  , 
queen's  sole  excuse." 

'*  She  has  no  excuse,  monsieur,"  said 
Lafon,  indignantly.  "  I  am  to  understand, 
then,  that  in  your  Christine  there  is  no 
spirited  fellow  to  say  to  the  queen,  *  Yonr 
majesty  has  no  right  to  kill  this  poor  man.  , 
No,  no,  no.  You  have  not  the  right,  and 
you  shall  not  kill  him.'  " 

"  And  since  there  is  no  such  personage  , 
in  my  Christine^ P" 

"  My  visit  has  no  further  object.  Your 
most  humble  servant.  Monsieur  Dnmiis. 
Good  luck  to  your  Christine." 

"  Thanks  for  your  kind  wish.     And  if 
ever,  in  a  subject  which  admits  of  it,  there 
should  be   required   a  spirited   fellow  — 
handsome,   well-built — standing   no   bob- 
sense " 

"  You  will  think  of  me." 

"  I  give  you  my  promise,  Monaear 
Lafon." 

The  door  closed,  and  the  actor  came  no 
more. 

Two  months  afterwards,  Christine  was 
ordered  for  rehearsal.  The  favour  was 
incredible,  for  there  were  authors  who  had 
waited  five-and-twenty  years.  One  daj 
the  office  doorkeeper  announced  Made- 
moiselle Mars.  The  visit  completely  upset 
Dumas.  *'  Wh^t  Mademoiselle  Mara  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Are  there  two  Mademoiselles  Mars?" 
said  a  voice  outside,  which  he  recognised 
from  having  heard  it  on  the  stage. 

"  Yourself,  in  person !"  he  ezdaimed, 
hurrying  to  the  door. 

**  Certainly.  As  ycm  do  not  go  to  we 
your  actors,  the  actors  are  obliged  to  come 
and  see  their  author." 

"  Ah,  madame;  I  did  not  presume " 

**  The  moment  you  are  accepted  by  the 
Comedie-Fran9aise,  you  are  received  by  the 
comMiens  fran^ais." 

"  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  things  yon 
don't  know.  I  am  come  to  have  a  long 
talk  with  you,  and  you  don't  know  that 
you  ought  to  offer  me  a  chair." 

After  discussing  the  distribution  of  the 
parts  and  the  fitness  of  the  actors  in  a 
business-like  way,  they  canoe  to  the  real 
object  of  the  talk.  The  lady  pulled  from 
her  pocket  her  written  part  (of  course 
Christine)— which  was  not  only  copied. 
but  learnt  by  heart.     She  observed  that, 
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in  her  scene  in  the  first  act,  there  'were 
six-and-twentj  lines  Tvhich  she  did  not 
like,  and  which  she  requested  should  be 
omitted.  Now  there  may  be  better  rhymed 
verse  than  those  lines,  as  there  is  worse. 
They  are  scarcely  worth  translating  here. 
On  the  English  stage,  however  well  spoken, 
they  would  probably  occasion  a  yawn; 
and  we  may  believe  that  the  actress,  who 
knew  her  profession,  was  right.  But,  at 
that  time,  Damas  thought  them  the  finest 
verses  that  ever  were  written,  and  would 
not  yield.  After  a  short  discussion,  Made- 
moiselle Mars  made  her  exit,  as  stiGBy  as 
^h'j  had  entered  graciously. 

At  rehearsal,  she  skipped  the  objection- 
ahle  lines,  telling  the  prompter  that  the 
nuthor  meant  to  cut  them  out.  The 
prompter,  knowing  the  actress,  warned  the 
obstinate  author  that  unless  he  suppressed 
the  verses,  the  play  would  be  suppressed 
too.  Damas  was  firm.  Consequently,  next 
day,  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  indisposed 
and  could  not  attend  rehearsal,  nor  the 
day  after,  nor  the  following  day,  nor  ever ; 
so  that,  instead  of  being  played  at  the 
The^tre-Fran^aise  by  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
Christine  was  eventually  produced  at  the 
Odeon  with  Mademoiselle  Georges  as  the 
Swedish  queen. 

One  day  Dumas  met  Lafontaine,  the  ex- 
cellent actor  who  had  "created"  at  the 
^'ymnase  and  the  Vaudeville  a  consider- 
able number  of  difierent  paints. 

"  Do  you  know  one  thing,  old  fellow  ?" 
disked  Lafontaine.  "  I  am  engaged  at  the 
Theatre-Fran^ais. " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  How ;  sorry  for  it  ? 

"  Yes.  They  have  not  engaged  you,  my 
poor  boy,  to  make  you  play,  but  to  prevent 
your  playing  at  another  theatre." 

"  Don't  believe  that.  In  the  first  place, 
tliey  give  me  the  choice  of  a  part  for  my 
debnt.     Guess  which  I  have  chosen." 

"  Oh !  the  repertory  is  too  large,  and  I 
haven't  time  to  indulge  in  that  amusement. 
Out  with  it  at  once." 

"  Well,  then,  I  make  my  debut  in — 
The  Cid." 

"You  commit  a  stupidity.  You  will 
hrcak  down  completely.'* 

"  I  have  no  talent,  then  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  plenty  of 
talent ;  but  it  is  not  talent  which  is  required 
t')  play  the  Cid." 

*'  Oh  1  I  will  play  it  after  my  own 
iashion." 

"  In  that  case,  you  will  be  still  worse. 


on 


If  you  had  absolutely  set  your  heart  on 
coming  out  in  the  Cid,  yon  ought  to  have 
told  me  so.  I  could  then  have  made  you  a 
Cid  to  suit  you  out  of  the  Spanish  Roman- 
cers and  Guilhem  de  Castro." 

'*  You  think  yourself,  then,  cleverer  than 
Corneille  ?" 

"  My  poor  Lafontaine,  are  you  come  to 
that,  even  before  playing  the  Cid  ?" 

"  But,  in  short,  The  Cid  is  The  Cid," 

"  Yes,  certainly,  The  Cid  is  The  Cid ;  but 
the  genius  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
not  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yon,  my  mistaken  friend,  are  a  completely 
modem  man,  an  actor  of  the  present  day. 
You  will  admirably  give  my  son's  or 
Octave  Feuillet's  prose,  Hugo's  verse  or 
mine ;  but  you  won't  know  how  to  recite 
Corneille's  verse." 

"  Yon  think,  then,  that  verses  ought  to 
be  chanted  ?" 

**  Some  verse  is  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Hacine  indicated  by  musical  not«s  the  tones 
for  the  characters  of  La  Champmesle, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  notes  are  written 
for  the  epistle  and  the  gospel  in  saying 
mass." 

"We  are  talking  of  Corneille,  and  yon 
cite  Racine.  Corneille  ought  to  bo  spoken 
like  prose." 

"  If  Corneille  had  thought  his  verses 
ought  to  be  spoken  like  prose,  he  would 
have  written  his  tragedies  in  prose  and  not 
in  verse.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  to  recite 
verses  is  an  art,  and  a  great  art,  which 
demands  years  of  study,  especially  when 
the  verses  are  transported  from  one  epoch 
into  another;  when,  instead  of  speaking 
the  language  of  every-day  life,  you  have  to 
speak  the  language  not  spoken  for  two 
hundred  years.  Ah !  if  The  Cid  were  a 
*  human-nature'  play,  like  Shakespeare's,  I 
shouldn't  have  a  word  to  say.  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  especially  when  translated 
into  a  foreign  language  which  obliterates  the 
mark  of  their  date,  can  be  acted  at  any 
epoch.  Moreover,  The  Cid  is  a  tragedy 
by  no  means  written  in  the  true  French 
spirit,  and  its  success  was  only  a  succes  de 
circonstanoe." 

-  The  Cid,  in  fact,  is  not  a  play,  but  a 
protest ;  not  a  literary  but  a  political  tri- 
umph. Thefe  are  few  of  Corneille's  pieces, 
beginning  with  The  Cid,  which  are  not 
trials  in  a  criminal  court.  The  Cid  kills 
Don  Gormas ;  the  king  is  informed  of  his 
death  by  Don  Alonzo,  who  at  the  same 
time  announces  the  arrival  of  Dona  Chi- 
mene,  to  demand  justice.  But  simultane- 
ously with  Chimene,  who  is  the  counsel 
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for  the  prosecution,  comes  Don  Di^gne, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  and  the  trial 
begins. 

Horace,  again,  irritated  by  his  sister 
Camille's  imprecations,  kills  her.  Here  we 
haye  quite  a  different  aStir  to  the  Cid's — 
past  a  joke,  sororicide,  or — if  that  word  be 
rejected — fratricide !  This  time,  Valere  is 
the  public  accuser.  But,  as  King  Tullus 
refuses  to  pronounce  judgment  unless  the 
prisoner  is  defended,  he  turns  to  him  and 

says : 

Horace,  defend  joonelf. 

And  Horace  defends  himself  in  a  speech 
not  less  able  than  the  opening  of  the  case 
by  the  Roman  attorney-general.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  situation  is  the  same  as  in 
The  Gid,  as  the  punishment,  exactly  as 
in  The  Cid,  would  strike  the  saviour  of  the 
state,  the  sentence  is  the  same,  and  Tullus 
pardons  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Don 
Fernand. 

Apropos  to  this  latter  tragedy,  one  even- 
ing, when  Dumas  was  receiving  a  large 
party  of  artists,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  said 
to  him,  "  Come  and  see  me  in  Camille.  I 
have  hit  upon  a  striking  effect  which  is 
much  applauded,  and  which  I  think  is 
really  fine." 

"  When  do  you  play  Horace  ?" 

"  Next  Saturday." 

**  I  will  be  there."  And  he  took  care 
not  to  miss  the  rendezvous  given  by  Mel- 
pomene, as  her  fanatic  worshippers  called 
her.  He  had  not  asked  where  the  promised 
effect  was  to  be  introduced ;  but  knowing 
Horace  by  heart,  having  seen  Camille 
played  by  all  the  tragediennes  who  had 
succeeded  each  other  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  acquainted  with  all  the  theatrical 
traditions,  he  was  sure  not  to  let  it  pass 
without  observing  it.  He  sat,  like  Sister 
Anne,  in  the  balcony,  looking  out  for  some- 
thing to  arrive.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
acts  passed  without  producing  any  besides 
the  usual  points,  which  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  gave  with  her  accustomed  talent. 
The  curtain  rose  on  the  fourth  act ;  and, 
as  in  the  fourth  act  Camille  is  killed,  he 
felt  at  every  line  that  the  decisive  moment 
was  approaching.  He  saw,  moreover,  that 
the  actress  was  playing  her  best  for  him. 
She  really  was  magnificent. 

At  last  came  the  capital  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  in  which  Horace  enters  followed 
by  Procule  bearing  the  swords  of  the  three 
Curiace^;,  and  in  which  Camille,  face  to 
face  with  her  brother,  bewails  the  fete  of 
her  slaughtered  lover.  She  marvellously 
rendered  three-quarters  of  her  speech,  ex- 


actly like  the  Rachel  Dumas  had  always  '' 
known.     But  after  the  line  : 

Gire  me,  berbariaa,  a  heart  as  liard  as  tluiie^ 

her  voice    grew     gradually    weaker  and  ': 
weaker;  the  last  four  lines  were  uttered  ,1 
with  the  languor  of  a  person  at  the  point 
of  death;  after  which,  she  fiednted  away. 
The  closing  words  literally  died  on  her 
lips,  and  she  fell  back  senseless  into  the  i 
well-known    tragic,    uncomfortable  arm- 
chair, which  must  be  specially  inconvenient 
for  fkinting  fills. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  such  weak-  , 
ness  only  exasperated,  and  not  without 
reason,  her  victorious  brother.  Let  his 
sister  curse  him,  well  and  good ;  she  was 
still  a  daughter  worthy  of  Horatius ;  bat 
that  she  should  faint  was  much  too  bad; 
and  while  the  house  was  ringing  with  ap- 
plause, he  roared  out  the  lines  beginning, 
Was  erer  woman  fired  with  equal  rage ! 

(he  ought  to  have  said,  "  with  eqef 
weakness;"  for  a  syncope  can  hardly  be 
described  as  rage),  and  concluding  with, 

Hie  death  lecuiea  the  interests  of  Eome. 
At  the  word  Borne,  Camille  shudderei 
Then  with  a  prodigious  study  of  nature's 
hesitations,  slowly,  uttle  by  little,  and,  so  to 
speak,  fibre  by  fibre,  she  came  to  herself. 
Nothing  was  omitted  in  her  return  to  life, 
neither  the  trembling  limbs,  nor  the  dnll 
eye,  nor  the  infiltration  of  thought  and  in- 
telligence into  the  still  inanimate  body.  At 
last  she  suddenly  awoke  from  her  torpor 
and  recovered  her  voice  to  give  vent,  with 
closed  teeth  and  increasing  fury,  to  the 
remarkable  anathema  beginning 

Borne!  All  I  owe  her  is  eternal  hate! 

The  climax,  thus  worked  up,  brought  the 
house  down.  Rachel,  while  making  her 
exit,  gave  Dumas  a  triumphant  look— and 
he,  4)erhaps,  was  the  only  person  of  the 
audience  who  had  not  applauded  her.  The 
act  over,  he  hastened  to  her  dressing-room 
(where  French  actors  and  actresses  receive 
their  intimate  friends),  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable embarrassment.  She  had  en- 
dently  reckoned  upon  his  approbation; 
but  far  from  approving,  he  blamed  her. 

"Well,"  she  asked  as  soon  as  ^^^^ 
tered ;  "  what  do  you  say  to  the  effect  ?" 

"  The  efiect  on  the  public,  or  the  effect 
you  have  discovered  ?" 

**  Of  course,  my  effect — the  effect  I  have 
hit  upon." 

"  1  am  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  that  & 
woman  of  your  talent  should  hunt  alt^j" 
such  effects,  and  above  all  that  she  should 
find  them." 
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"  How  so  ?" 

*'  *Tis  as  plain  as  can  be.  Do  yon  think 
it  consistent  with  Camille's  natm*e  to  faint 
on  learning  her  lover's  death?  And  do 
yon  fancy  a  woman,  on  recovering  her  con- 
scionsness,  would  ntter  snch  a  line  as 

Rome !  All  I  owe  her  is  eteriuil  hate  P 

Insnlt  yonr  brother,  scratch  his  face,  tear 
ont  his  eyes ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
fiiint.  One  thing  only  has  surprised  me ; 
namely,  that  the  shade  of  old  Comeille 
did  not  start  from  the  boards,  and  cry, 
*  Up  with  you,  spiritless  Roman  hussy ! 
In  the  family  of  the  Horatii,  women  die, 
bntthey  do  not  faint.*  **   , 

"  Nevertheless,  you  authors  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  like  to  follow  nature ** 

"  My  liking  to  follow  nature  is  the  very 
reason  why  I,  for  my  part,  blame  you  while 
the  crowd  applauds  you." 

'^  Bat  it  is  woman's  nature  to  faini." 

"  That  depends  on  the  woman." 

"  At  least  I  know  one  thing.  When 
Monsieur  de  M.  was  brought  to  my  house 
T^onndcd  in  a  duel,  the  sight  of  his  blood 
made  me  faint." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  Roman  of  the  time 
of  Tollus  Hostilius.  You  are  a  fenunelette 
nervcnse,  a  poor  little  hysterical  woman,  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  You  are  not  the 
daughter  of  old  Horatius ;  you  are  only  the 
daughter  of  Daddy  Felix." 

Dumas's  preaching  was  all  in  vain.  Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded; Mademoiselle  Rachel  continued 
to  faint. 

Snch  is  a  sample  of  the  reminiscences 
to  be  found,  by  those  who  care  to  look  for 
more,  in  Alexandre  Dumas's  Souvenirs 
Dramatiques. 

SUNSET  IN  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS. 

OBAV,  ASOTIJBSHIBB. 

The  hay  if  imooth  ••  glau ;  no  hreese  ftwakei 
To  liir  its  iUent  depthi.    The  white-tailed  boata 
Are  all  aa  atill,  as  tnough  an  angel's  han^i 
Had  painted  them  upon  the  sleeping  sea. 
The  Earth  in  deep,  expectant  silence,  waits 
To  catch  the  lingering  rays  of  golden  li^ht 
Thrown  fondly  on  her  by  her  lord,  the  Sun. 
He  sinks !  the  king  of  the  all- glorious  Day ! 
Flinging  his  lavish  smiles  on  rock  and  glen, 
Till  the  grim  peaks  of  Mull  grow  rosy  red 
Beneath  his  glance ;  as  maiden's  blush  replies 
To  the  first  pressure  of  a  lover's  kiss. 
Anon,  he  scatters  streams  of  purple  light 
Across  the  water,  in  such  wantonness, 
That  one  small  ware,  elated  with  the  sight, 
Bursts,  rippling,  from  the  calm  of  former  rest 
And  breaxs,  in  bubblins  laughter,  on  the  shore. 
Sudden,  a  cloud,  shaped  like  angelic  wings, 
Of  fiery  crimson,  stretches  o'er  the  sky. 
As  though  some  flying  messenger  of  God 


Were  spreading  o'er  the  world  his  pinions  wide 
To  shelter  'neath  them,  wearied  human-kind. 
Grey  old  Dunolly,  on  ita  rocky  steep, 
Seems  lit  with  golden  glory.    One  by  one. 
The  bright  tints  fade  in  thin  and  tender  lines 
Of  palest  pink,  and  softest  emerald  hue, 
While  on  the  distant  summits  of  Ardgour 
A  glowing  orange  light  shines  suddenly. 
Then  pales  and  dies  in  wreaths  of  purple  mial* 
Scarce  now  is  seen  the  radiant  orb  of  Jiight, 
Lower  he  sinks,  and  lower  I  he  is  gone  1 
And  tender  Twilight  steals  on  tip-too  soft 
Across  the  mountains.    But  the  brilliant  fires 
Lit  by  the  Sun  upon  the  tranquil  sea, 
Defy  her  misty  shadow  for  a  time. 
And  dance  together  on  the  crystal  tide. 
Till  all,  uniting  in  a  dimpled  smile 
Of  parting  splendour,  fade  and  die  away. 
Mull  shrouds  herself  in  veils  of  violet  mist, 
And  from  the  sky,  the  faintly  beaming  stars 
Timidly  peep,  to  see  if  they  may  shino 
In  theur  own  lustre,  till  the  Queen  of  Night, 
The  silver  moon,  steps  out  to  shame  them  all. 
Pearl  of  the  Hiehlands  I  Scotland's  brightest  gem 
Art  thou,  fair  Oban,  nestling  'neath  the  hills. 
Nature  puta  on  her  gayeat  rohea  for  thee, 
And  heather-bella  fling  amethystine  light 
Over  thy  sternest  crags  and  wildest  glena 
Till  thou  art  like  a  very  Fairyland. 
Would  I  could  dwell  amid  thy  loyelineas, 
Heedless  of  all  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
And  hear  the  musio  of  thy  leaping  bums. 
And  aail  acroaa  thy  mountain-sheltered  bay, 
Thus,  seeing  naught  but  grandeur  and  deughty 
I'd  live  such  life  of  perfect  peace  on  Earth 
As  should  prepare  me  for  the  peace  of  Heaven  ! 


MY  FRIEND  THE  MAD-DOCTOR. 


I  AH  not  a  peculiarly  newous  man,  and 
yet  I  confess  that  a  certain  feeling  of  dis- 
trust stole  over  me  as  I  entered  the  fly  to 
go  and  dine  with  my  friend  Horniblow,  the 
medical  director  of  a  large  county  asylum 
in  the  North  of  England. 

I  had  seen  much  of  the  insane,  visited 
asylums  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
read  much  about  the  treatment  of  those 
unhappy  fellow-beings  to  whose  dreadful 
disease  too  often  death  alone  can  bring  an 
anodyne.  It  was  not  that  when  an  insi- 
dious footman  opened  the  hall-door  I  ex- 
pected to  find  myself  in  the  centre  of  a 
gibbering  and  howling  mob  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred madmen,  it  was  not  even  that  I 
expected  to  be  stabbed  or  strangled  on  my 
way  to  the  dining-room,  but  still  a  certain 
tinge  of  apprehension  at  being  so  near 
fifteen  hundred  people  with  turned  brains, 
controlled  by  a  mere  handful  of  attendants, 
filled  me,  I  confess,  with  a  vague  alarm,  of 
which  I  felt  half  ashamed.  There  would  be 
half  a  dozen  locked  doors  between  me  and 
the  mad  folk,  and  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  a  crazy  insurrection  would  wait  my 
arrival  to  break  out ;  it  was  perhaps  rather 
the  dread  of  the  appearance  of  something 
horrible  and  startling,  than  the  actual  fear 
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of  a  positive  danger,  that  had  roused  my 
Bomewliat  fervid  imagination. 

The  reader  perhJips  imagines  the  director 
of  fifteen  hundred  madmen  a  pale  man 
with  enormous  bushy  black  eyebrows  and 
whiskers,  a  large  featured  face,  mouth  hard 
as  steel,  and  eyes  of  terrible  fixed  power. 
He  must  be  of  herculean  build,  and  be 
able  to  either  grapple  for  life  with  a  mad- 
man, or  strike  him  dumb  with  a  glance  of 
the  eye.  My  friend,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  handsome,  slightly-built  man,  with  very 
fair  hair,  long  blonde  whiskers,  the  plea- 
santest  of  smiles,  and  the  blandest  and 
most  conciliating  manner.  A  man  who, 
but  for  a  certain  look  of  calm  good  sei^e 
and  acute  sagacity,  you  would  have  taken, 
if  you  had  met  him  in  Regent-street,  as  a 
pet  of  society,  a  leader  in  the  ball-room, 
and  a  lion  of  the  Row.  To  judge  him 
correctly,  you  should  have  seen  him  in  the 
lunatic  wards,  firm  yet  kindly ;  in  his  study ; « 
or  poring  over  the  microscope ;  or  watching 
by  the  dying  bed  of  suffering  and  misery. 

Except  that  the  footman  who  received 
me  in  the  hall  looked  rather  more  muscular 
and  soldier-like  than  usual,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  remind  me  how  near  I  was  to 
fifteen  hundred  madmen,  who,  if  they  had 
agreed  on  any  definite  line  of  action,  could 
have  torn  us  all  to  bits  in  five  minutes. 
Once  during  dinner,  between  the  soup  and 
the  fish,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  wild  distant 
scream  that  sounded  very  like  the  shriek  of 
some  one  being  murdered,  but  it  was  not 
repeated,  and  I  looked  at  my  friend  Homi- 
blow,  who  was  just  then  engaged  in  drawing 
a  sort  of  ground  plan  on  the  body  of  a  tur- 
bot ;  but  he  was  calmly  intent  on  his  task. 

Presently,  when  the  dinner  was  nearly 
over  and  our  glasses  of  Burgundy  were 
casting  little  red  danger  signals  across  the 
white  cloth,  Homiblow,  after  some  remarks 
on  the  opera  season  and  the  last  new  novel, 
suddenly  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  fine  pear  which  he  began  to  peel,  and 
said: 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  at  your 
service;  we  have  every  sort  of  insanity 
here,  and  I'm  ready  to  answer  questions 
on  any  point  you  are  interested.  Imagine 
yourself  a  conmiissioner  of  lunacy,  or  two 
or  three  if  you  choose,  and  ask  me  any- 
thing you  like." 

The  doctor,  discussing  the  pear  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  looked  as  bland  and 
beneficent  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  a 
round  of  tranquil  pleasure. 

*'  Do  you  believe  much  in  the  power  of 
the  eye  in  intimidating  the  insane  ?'* 


"  I  believe  a  good  deal  more  in  two 
strong  warders,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
benevolent  smile.  "  These  lunatics  are 
always  cunning,  and  one  does  not  always 
know  when  they're  homicidal.  Til  giro 
you  an  instance.  Last  March,  one  of  onr 
attendants,  a  strong  active  man,  was  watch- 
ing an  epileptic  patient,  and  after  poking 
the  fire,  he  lorgot  to  lock  up  the  poker  as 
he  had  been  especially  ordered  to  do.  He 
had  turned  his  back  from  the  man  and 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
patients  exercising  in  the  airing  •  c^nn 
below.  All  at  once  the  homicidal  impnk 
came  with  the  opportunity;  the  assassin 
stole  softly  behind  him  and  killed  him 
with  one  blow ;  after  that'  beating  the  bead 
to  pieces.  The  blow  was  actually  seen  br 
an  attendant,  but  too  late  to  render  as- 
sistance. The  murderer  afterwards,  wh?: 
describing  his  crime  and  praying  aloud  for 
his  victim,  prided  himself  on  its  accomplisl!- 
ment.  *  I  struck  him,'  he  said,  'andja 
know  I  could  strike,  for  I  was  a  striker Ijy 
trade.*  The  man  was  tried  for  mnrk 
three  days  after,  but  being  found  nnabb 
to  plead,  was  sent  to  Broadmoor,  whcrt 
criminal  lunatics  are  confined.  For  a  time 
that  murder  upset  our  whole  asylmn, 
made  the  patients  mutinous,  and  the  at- 
tendants timid  or  inclined  to  undae  se- 
verity." 

"  Do  you  effect  many  complete  cure  ?" 

"  About  fifty  per  cent,  and  I  think 
with  improved  treatment  we  shall  be  able 
to  cure  eighty  per  cent.  Fetters,  strait- 
waistcoats,  cold  shower-baths,  incessact 
bleedings,  surprise-baths  (where  the  fAT 
of  a  dark  room  gave  way  under  the  pa- 
tient's feet  and  let  him  fall  in),  are  all  aban- 
doned now  as  mistakes  and  barbarities,  and 
we  use  instead  anodynes,  electricity,  warm 
baths,  and  generous  diet.  Our  success  is 
the  best  proof  that  we  are  nearer  the  mai^ 
than  our  ancestors  were  who  effected  fewer 
cures." 

"  Is  it  not  injurious  to  patients  to  see 
visitors  at  these  weekly  dances  tiiat  yoa 
give  ?     Does  it  not  excite  them  ?" 

"  You  must  remark,  we  only  admit  five 
hundred  patients  out  of  fifteen  hundred  i.Q 
these  plays  and  dances,  and  the  result  i? 
excellent.  The  patients  learn  to  exercifce 
habits  of  self-restraint,  are  pleased  witfa 
the  kindly  questions  and  sympathy  of  thf 
visitors,  and  feel  that  they  are  not  entirelv 
shut  out  from  the  outer  world.  Tea  woujo 
be  surprised  how  the  patients  restnufl 
themselves  for  fear  of  being  prerentw 
from  coming  to  our  weekly  amusemeats- 
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That  effort  of  self-restraint  is  most  valu- 
able to  DS  as  a  curative  power." 

"  What  trades  contribute  most  to  your 
male  lunatics  ?" 

"  Wo  have  nearly  all  trades,*'  said  the 
doctor,  calmly  sipping  his  wine ;  "  but  per- 
haps labourers,  colliers,  and  mill  hands 
preponderate  here.'* 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  majority 
of  oases  of  insanity  ?" 

The  doctor  smiled  benignly.  "  There,'* 
he  said,  "  you  ask  almost  too  much,  but 
perhaps  I  might  atiswer  accidents  at  birth, 
congenital  defects,  hereditary  tendency,  in- 
juries of  the  cranium  and  nervous  shocks. 
Congestions  of  some  organs  produce  in- 
sanity, and  drinking  and  vice  send  us  many 
a  patient.  Ambition,  vanity,  avarice,  all 
have  their  victims  here.  We'll  have  some 
of  them  in  presently,  and  you  will  hear 
them  detail  their  peculiar  fancies ;  in  the 
mean  time  pass  the  wine,  which  has  been 
standing  with  you  some  time." 

I  apologised  for  my  inattention,  and 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  had  many  spiri- 
tualists under  his  care. 

"  Not  at  present,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
many  religious  maniacs  very  much  akin  to 
those  conversers  with  sham  spirits.  There 
was  one  young  woman  here,  some  time 
since,  who  believed  she  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  important  to  discover 
the  special  point  of  her  delusion.  Over 
and  over  again  I  pressed  the  subject.  At 
iaat,  one  day,  in  a  quiet  mood  of  melan- 
cholia, she  confessed  that  from  vanity  she 
had  once  shaved  her  eyebrows.  Another 
patient  I  had,  who,  laying  undue  emphasis 
on  the  text,  '  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will 
ye  die,'  spent  the  whole  day  in  revolving 
m  a  kind  of  dervish  waltz,  till  he  fairly 
<iropped  from  exhaustion." 

Oar  conversation  then  turned  on  hypo- 
chondria and  its  strange  delusions,  which 
are  often  so  ludicrous  and  yet  so  diflS- 
cnlt  to  remove ;  and  we  discussed  the  clever 
sti-atagems  thai  had  sometimes  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  to  dispel  these  fanatic  I 
hallacinations.  The  doctor,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  was  full  of  illustrations  of 
this  class  of  insanity. 

1  was  very  successful  in  one  case," 
if  ^l^*  ""^  niilitary  man  I  attended  believed 
t»at  his  head  had  been  changed  for  that  of 
^  patient  who  died  in  the  same  ward.     I 

iiniottred  him  on  this  point,  waiting  for 

y  opportunity.     Every  day  he  used  to 
mourn  over  this  misfortune  and  look  at 

i^nself  in  the  glass.     One  morning  when 


I  went  to  see  him,  I  had  prepared  myself 
for  a  last  vigorous  effort  to  break  up  this 
delusion.  The  moment  the  door  opened  I 
looked  at  him  full  in  the  face,  and  fell  back 
as  if  in  astonishment.  '  What's  the  matter, 
doctor,'  said  he.  *  Matter,  captain,'  said  I, 
*  why  only  that  you've  got  your  own  head 
back  again  at  last.'  He  gave  a  look  of 
surprise,  ran  to  a  glass,  stared  at  himself 
with  astonishment  and  delight,  and  with 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  exclaimed,  '  God  be 
thanked,  so  I  have.'  He  was  well  from 
that  moment,  and  never  relapsed." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  "  various  whole- 
some influences  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  him  in  the  asylum,  and  a  general  im- 
provement in  health  had  taken  place  before 
the  fitting  moment  for  you  to  step  in 
arose." 

"  No  doubt— my  experience  instinctively 
selected  the  moment  for  striking  at  the 
delusion.  By-the*bye,  I'll  tell  you  a  curi- 
ous instance  from  the  case-book  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  at  the  Newcastle  asylum. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  and  typical  instance 
of  a  thought  being  stereotyped  in  the  mind 
by  a  cranial  injury.  In  this  case  it  was 
the  man's  leading  thought  at  the  time  the 
injury  was  received.  He  was  an  engineer 
enAployed  in  the  construction  of  cannon  at 
Sir  William  Armstrong's  factory.  He  was 
struck  by  a  splinter  of  iron,  and  was  for  a 
time  deprived  of  sensibility;  when  he  re- 
covered consciousness  he  was  insane,  and 
all  his  ideas  turned  upon  huge  guns.  His 
constant  delusion  was  that  he  could  mow 
down  whole  armies  at  one  discharge  by 
means  of  a  machine  which  he  himself  had 
invented,  and  he  used  to  perpetually  toil 
at  turning  the  handle  of  this  imaginary 
machine  till  he  was  ready  to  drop  from 
exhaustion." 

"  I  have  heard  cases,"  I  said,  ^*  where 
blows  on  the  head  have  benefited  the  brain 
and  produced  extraordinary  changes  for 
the  better." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  doctor,  rubbing  his 
own  head  approvingly.  "Mabillon  was 
almost  an  idiot  till,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  fell  down  a  stone  staircase,  fractured  his 
skull,  and  was  trepanned.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  became  a  genius.  Doctor  Prichard 
mentions  a  case  of  three  brothers  who 
were  all  nearly  idiots.  One  of  them  was 
injured  on  the  head,  and  from  that  time 
he  brightened  up,  and  is  now  a  successful 
barrister.  Wallen stein,  too,  they  say,  was 
a  mere  fool  till  he  fell  out  of  window,  and 
awoke  with  enlarged  capabihties.  I  had 
a  patient  here  a  short  time  ago  who  was 
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the  victim  of  many  deluBions.  He  was 
paying  off  the  national  debt,  going  into 
partnership  with  Baron  Rothschild,  and 
forming  a  lodge  of  female  freemasons. 
One  day  an  epileptic  patient,  irritated  at 
being  perpetnally  asked  to  buy  imaginary 
shares,  gave  him  a  tremendons  blow  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  From  that  time  he 
improved  rapidly,  and  told  me  that  the 
blow  had  had  a  sobering  effect,  and  had 
quite  knocked  the  nonsense  out  of  him." 

"  You  had  better  start  a  sparring  school 
at  once,"  I  suggested. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling,  ''  that  this  was  the  secret  of  that 
cruel  old  remedy  for  madness — the  circu- 
lating swing,  mentioned  favourably  by 
physicians  of  the  last  century.  This  hor- 
rible swing  was  a  small  box  fixed  upon  a 
pivot,  and  worked  by  a  windlass.  The 
*  inflexible'  maniac,  or  the  maniac  expect- 
ing a  paroxysm,  was  firmly  strapped  in  a 
sitting  or  recumbent  posture.  The  box 
was  then  whirled  round  at  the  average 
velocity  of  a  hundred  revolutions  a  minute, 
and  its  beneficial  effect  was  supposed  to 
be  heightened  by  reversing  the  motion 
every  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  by  stopping 
it  occasionally  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The 
results  of  this  swing  (which  occasionally 
brought  on  concussion  of  the  brain)  were 
profound  and  protracted  sleep,  intenser 
perspiration,  mental  exhaustion,  and  a  not 
unnatural  horror  of  any  recurrence  to  the 
same  remedy,  which  left  a  moral  impression 
that  acted  as  a  permanent  restraint.  That 
the  results  were  often  beneficial  we  have 
indisputable  evidence. 

"  The  cases  of  suspended  consciousness 
after  brain  injury  are  also  well  worthy  at- 
tention," continued  the  doctor,  after  a  pause. 
"  A  man  who  awakes  out  of  sleep  is  con- 
scious of  a  lapse  of  time,  and  can  gene- 
rally even  guess  its  duration ;  but  the  man 
struck  on  the  brain  is  often  unconscious  of 
any  lapse.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  in  the 
asylum  in  'seventy-one,  who  had  been  struck 
in  the  street  and  was  afterwards  delirious. 
He  was  unconscious  after  the  blow  for 
fourteen  days.  He  was  then  delirious  and 
maniacal  for  ten  weeks.  When  he  be- 
came more  tranquil,  they  brought  him 
here  in  a  strait- waistcoat.  He  soon  reco- 
vered, but  when  he  became  conscious  he 
had  clean  forgotten  the  fourteen  days' 
trance,  and  the  ten  weeks'  delirium  and 
mania.  I'll  give  you  another  example: 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  an  English  cap- 
tain was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  shot,  and 
became  unconscious.     He  was  taken  home 


with  the  wounded,  and  remained  in  Green- 
wich Hospital  fifteen  montiis  deprived  of 
sense  and  speech.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  an  operation  was  performed,  and 
the  brain  relieved  from  the  pressure.  He 
instantly  rose  from  his  bed,  and  continued 
the  orders  to  the  sailors  which  had  been  so 
abruptly  intermpted  fifteen  months  before. 
Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  an  analogous  crsc. 
A  lady  was  struck  with  apoplexy  while 
sitting  at  the  whist  table.  It  was  Thurs- 
day evening  when  she  fell^  and  she  lay  in  a 
stupor  all  Friday  and  Saturday.  On  Sun- 
day she  suddenly  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness ;  and  her  first  words  were,  *  What  are 
trumps  ?'  The  clockwork  had  stopped  at 
that  point,  and  now  the  penduluui  again 
commenced  to  swing." 

**  Very  interesting,"  I  said ;  "  but  how 
much  we  have  to  learn  before  we  know 
that  clockwork  thoroughly.  Microscope 
differences  seem  to  be  the  boundaries  be- 
tween health  and  disease,  great  intellect 
and  small ;  to  the  microscope  then  we  mzsi 
trust,  and  to  the  study  of  years  of  ex- 
amples. We  certainly  owe  much  to  Gall 
and  the  phrenologists  for  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  brain,  and  for 
trying,  however  imperfectly,  to  localise  <Jie 
faculties.  It  was  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward from  the  dreamland  of  the  meta- 
physicians." 

**  It  was,  indeed.  Of  all  Gkll's  researches, 
those,  I  think,  on  language  were  the  most 
imperfect,  because  he  tried  to  localise  too 
much.  Doctor  Browne,  of  the  Crichton 
Royal  Institution,  has  written  a  most  ca- 
rious and  interesting  essay  on  aphasia,  or 
loss  of  speech  in  cerebral  diseases,  which 
bears  on  this  subject ;  the  doctor  shows  that 
it  is  certain  some  part  of  the  brain  must 
be  injured  before  this  loss  arises,  but  then 
there  are  many  sorts  of  deprivation.  Doctor 
Browne  gives  some  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  this — but  I'm  tiring  you  oat." 

"  Tiring !  What  did  I  come  for  but 
to  consult  the  oracle  ?" 

"  The  oracle  is  obliged  to  yon  for  the 
comphment ;  and,  moreover,  as  you  seem 
interested   upon  this  curious  question  of 
brain  diseases  affecting  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage, the  oracle  will  now  give  you  a  few 
notes  from   various   sources  on  this  very 
subtle  subject.     Without  discussing  such 
technical  subjects  as  to  whether  local  or 
general  disease  of  the  brain  leads  to  par- 
tial or  total  deprivation  of  the  power  of 
language,  I  will  read  to  you,  my  patient 
listener,  a  few   of  the  most  remarkaUe 
pases  of  such  deprivation,  which  is  called 
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by  us  oracles  aplasia.  Tou  have,  of  course, 
ob^^erTed  how  a  particular  word  will  some- 
times refuse  to  come  at  the  bidding  of  the 
writer  or  speaker.  Such  instances  are 
specimens  of  temporary  aphasia.  The 
clockwork,  for  a  moment,  refnses  to  act. 
The  memory,  for  a  moment,  seems  para- 
lysed, or  in  a  stupor.  Doctor  Jackson,  of 
Philadelphia,  relates  a  case  of  cerebral 
irritation,  which  did  not  aficct  either  in- 
telligence or  memory;  but  the  patient 
conld  only  repeat  one  grotesque  form  of 
words,  which  were  always,  '  Didoes  doe 
the  doe.'  He  was  bled  and  soon  recovered. 
Mezzofanti,  the  master  of  seventy-two  lan- 
guages, was  entirely  deprived  of  them  all 
by  a  brief  attack  of  fever.  The  moment 
the  attack  subsided,  the  languages  all  flew 
back  like  bees  to  the  hive.  In  these  cases, 
when  the  power  or  will  to  use  intelligible 
language  seems  gone,  there  is  sometimes 
substituted  a  jargon  (as  we  call  it  in 
asylums)  peculiar  to  the  patient,  and  with 
a  marked  character  of  its  own." 

I  expressed  my  great  interest  at  this. 

"  Well,  I  allow  it  is  worthy  of  your  asto- 
nishment, and  would  only  be  observed  by 
oracles  who  have  a  wide  experience  of  all 
forms  of  insanity.  A  patient  at  the  West 
Riding  Asylum,  in  1868,  uttered  words  all 
framed  on  this  model.  The  following 
were  words  taken  down  from  her  lips,  and 
all  of  them  had  a  vague  resemblance  to 
Greek:  'Kallulios,  tallulios,  kaskos,  tel- 
inlios,  karoka,  keka,  tarrorei,  kareka,  sal- 
lollios.' 

"  She  would  utter  this  jargon  for  hours 
together,  and  ask  or  answer  questions  in 
this  self- manufactured  language,  and  seem 
surprised  that  no  one  understood  it.  Not 
unlike  this  strange  talk  was  the  'un- 
known tongue'  spoken  by  the  Irvingites 
"when  in  violent  states  of  religious  excite- 
ment, about  forty  years  ago.  A  Scotch 
pamphlet  of  the  time  gives  the  following 
as  divinely  inspired  utterances  to  which 
the  less  gifted  listened  with  awe  and 
amazement :  *  Hippo,  gerosto,  hippo,  booros, 
senoote,  Foorime,  oorin,  hoopo,  Jamo, 
hoostin,  hoorastin,  hiparous,  Hispanos, 
Bantos,  Boorin,  O  Pinitos,  Elalastina,  Hali- 
xnungitos,  Dantitu.' 

"  Now,  unless  these  could  be  shown  to  be 
words  of  real  languages,  and  languages  un- 
known to  the  speaker,  they  merely  show  a 
power  in  certain  minds  when  excited  (and 
madness  is  only  a  super-excitement)  of  in- 
venting words  which  only  the  insane  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  remembering  and 
using  again.     At  that  very  same  period  a 


medical  man  took  down  the  following 
jargon  from  the  lips  of  a  patient  in  the 
Montrose  Asylum  who  had  never  heard  of 
Irvingism:  *Ellueam,  vuruem,  errexuem, 
vaulem,  bathoram,  ullem,  dathureem,  been, 
tuurem,  ellexuem,  vara,  ellevara,  exullem, 
dathellia,  villera,  civeu,  ureme,  vas,  cillera, 
exeram,  datherveam.  Haul  veiliueuem,  villera, 
repthallon,  erripthultou,  bilirea,  ebillerea, 
lubluron,  eluberon,*  <fec. 

'^  The  natives  of  the  Cevennes  used  to 
prophesy  and  speak  in  unknown  tongues, 
no  doubt  the  result  of  what  would,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  have  been  called  '  demonia- 
cal possession,'  but  really  the  result  of  the 
above-named  causes.     In  some  cases  luna- 
tics will  talk  in  rhythm ;  and  Doctor  W.  A. 
F.  Browne  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of 
one  patient  who,  for  four  days  and  nights, 
spoke  no  words   but  such    as  ended  in 
'ation,'    a    termination    which   the'  man 
added  to  every  word  he  uttered.     His  pro- 
nunciation was  correct,  and  the  terms,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  interpreted,  bore  some 
reference  to  the  questions  asked  him,  as, 
for    instance,    '^  gratification,    robustation, 
jollification,"   which    meant  that  he  was 
pleased  to  say  he  was  healthy  and  happy. 
This  iteration  gradually  ceased,  and  the 
man  eventually  died  of  general  paralysH. 
In  some  cases  of  idiotcy  the  patient  can 
only  utter  monosyllables,  in  others  they 
utter  only  oaths,  or  roar  like  wild  beasts ; 
in  one    case   the    loquacity  I    remember 
was  so  intense  that  the  words  were  all 
run  into  one  long 'sentence.    A  maniac  in 
the  Salpetriere  used  to  speak  clearly  and 
significantly,   but  with  frightful  feverish 
rapidity,  especially  when  irritated.     Mixed 
with    threats    of   vengeance   and    impre- 
cations, she  used  to  tell  those  she  abused, 
parenthetically,  that  she  did  not  mean  what 
she  said,  that  she  loved  them,   and   felt 
grateful  to  them  for  their  kindness  and 
forbearance,  but  that,  though  anxious  to 
please  them  by  being  silent,  she  was  con- 
strained by  an  irresistible  agency  to  speak." 
*'This  reminds  me,"   said  I,  the  most 
patient    of   listeners,    "of   Lord    Dudley- 
Ward's  inability  to  prevent  talking  aloud, 
and   uttering    his    opinions   (not  always 
peculi^irly  favourable)  of  persons  present." 
"Exactly;  his  brain  had  been  prema- 
turely  developed ;   he    had  probably   in- 
cipient disease  of  the  frontal  lobes,  and  he 
eventually  died  insane.     There  is  a  cele- 
brated French  case,  where  the  patient  could 
only  articulate   one  word,   '  cousin,'   and 
yet  could  play  well  at  draughts  and  domi- 
noes.    But,  come,  you  have  had  enough 
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of  these  medical  stnmbliDg-blocks."  Here 
the  doctor  rang  the  bell,  and  a  footman 
appeared.     *'  Are  they  assembled,  John  ?'' 

"  Just  going  in,  sir." 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  will  re- 
dnoe  theory  to  practice.  This  is  the  night 
of  one  of  onr  weekly  entertainments,  and 
I'll  make  any  patient  yon  like  oome  np  and 
tell  you  his  history.  Yon  will  see  here 
almost  eyery  variety  of  monomania,  many 
curable,  and  in  the  state  of  convalescence. 
Gome  with  me,  but  you  must  have  a  glass 
of  sherry  first." 

We  first  discussed  the  sherry,  and  the 
doctor  then  led  me  through  the  corridors 
of  several  wards  into  the  ball-room.  It  was 
a  very  large  handsome  room,  with  bare 
floors,  and  a  gallery  for  the  musicians.  At 
one  end  was  a  sort  of  alcove ;  the  medical 
attendants  and  the  guests  (including  many 
ladies)  were  seated.  On  either  side  of  the 
room,  four  or  five  deep,  sat  the  patients, 
the  men  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other, 
quiet  and  contented.  Here  and  there  a 
melancholy  madman  turned  away  moping 
apart,  absorbed  in  his  own  weary  thoughts, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing.  Soldier-like  attendants  and  young 
nurses,  trimly  dressed  in  black,  attended  to 
the  patients,  or  chatted  together.  Here 
and  there  an  eye  turned  to  the  doctor,  but 
I  saw  no  look  of  fear  or  alarm.  Every  one 
was  on  his  best  behaviour.  It  was  evi- 
dently remembered  that  oddly-behaved  and 
excitable  people  had  before  now  been  ex- 
pelled. 

In  the  intervals  of  what  is  called,  I  be- 
lieve, in  asylums  "  the  Circassian  round" — 
a  sort  of  march  past  of  all  the  patients, 
with  a  four-handed  reel  at  intervals,  rather 
a  ghastly  and  insane  kind  of  dance  it  must 
be  confessed,  but  stiU  suited  to  every  ca- 
pacity— I  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
a  fussy  little  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who 
assumed  the  manner  of  one  in  authority. 
I  set  him  down  at  once  as  a  mechanic  who 
had  been  a  foreman,  and  I  heard  afterwards 
that  my  conjecture  was  right.  He  had 
worked  at  some  dockyard,  and  had  tor- 
mented the  ministers  by  incessantly  haunt- 
ing Downing-street,  and  soliciting  inter- 
views about  some  mad  scheme  of  national 
defence.  It  had  become  at  last  necessary 
to  put  him  under  some  restraint.  He  seemed 
perfectly  happy,  and  evidently  believed 
himself  to  be  very  useful  and  the  manager 
of  the  whole  entertainment.  He  was  very 
loquacious,  and  talked  nonsense  in  the  most 
rational  way  possible.  He  had  a  way  of 
conveying  troops  underground  to  the  sea- 


ports to  prevent  invasion.  He  knew  how  to  , 
do  it.  He  had  laid  the  matter  before  mi- 
nisters. It  could  be  done  as  easily  as  yon 
raise  your  hand ;  but  there  were  the  Jesuits 
against  it.  As  he  changed  the  subject 
every  half-sentence,  it  was  rather  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  scheme  minutely.  He 
was  all  winks  and  smiles,  and  spoke  coti6- 
dentially,  as  if  it  was  unnecessary  to  mor^ 
than  hint  at  a  plan  so  perfectly  understood 
and  so  entirely  practical.  AJl  at  onoe  be 
drew  me  on  one  side,  and  whispered,  "  Yoa 
know  where  the  place  undomeaUi  here  ■ 
leads  to?"  I  confessed  I  did  not  *'To 
H.  E.  LL."  He  said  this  winking  witL 
good-natured  cunning  and  sanity. 

"  Oh,  that  old  fellow  will  talk  for  ever,*' 
said  the  doctor,  whom  the  saviour  of  the 
nation  eyed  with  good-natured  approTsl. 
"  Come  here  and  I  will  show  you  a  cnnoo:^ 
case  of  religious  monomania." 

We  walked  down  the  long  room  till  we 
came  to  a  gloomy,  big,  sturdy-looking  ssn 
sitting  in  ttie  second  row. 

"  Philpot,"  said  the  doctor,  "  come  te 
and  tell  tAis  gentleman  about  that  afi^iir  oi 
yours  in  York  cathedral  the  other  day."  It 
appeared  that  Philpot  a  week  or  two  before. 
in  a  fit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  stood 
up  in  York  cathedral  and  denounced  the 
preacher  as  "  a  whitod  sepulchre." 

Philpot  made  his  way  to  the  front  benches 
and  stood  up  before  us,  evidently  in  rather 
a  troublesome  mood. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  this  evening,  Piiil- 
pot  ?"  inquired  the  doctor;  "  tell  this  gentle- 
man how  the  whole  thing  happened." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  said  the  refractoiy 
patient,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  speak  of  the 
affair,  Doctor  Homiblow.  Look  here,  Vm 
quite  well,  and  all  I  want  is  to  get  back 
home  to  my  work  and  maintain  my  familj. 
That's  what  I  want>,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

The  doctor  looked  slightly  surprised  at 
Phil  pot's  refractoriness,  but  otherwise  as 
bland  as  ever.  All  he  did  was  to  give  the 
sturdy  fanatic  a  slight  push  on  the  chest, 
such  as  a  schoolmaster  gives  to  a  stupid  hoj 
who  does  not  know  his  lesson.  **  There,  g^y 
hs^Qk.  to  your  place,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  seo 
to  that  all  in  good  time." 

As  if  on  purpose  to  give  me  a  gooii 
specimen  this  time  he  passed  a  little  lower 
down  the  long  line  of  seats,  and  called  oat  a 
man  from  the  third  row. 

"  This  man,"  he  said,  "  we  have  been 
treating  with  Calabar  bean  with  grest 
success.  He  will  go  out  soon.  Delusion 
that  he  is  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  and  Kisc 
of  Jerusalem." 
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The  man,  a  tall,  sturdy  mechanic  stood 
up  and  came  nearer  to  ns. 

"Well,  Jenkins,"  he  said,  "better  to 
day  ?" 

"  Macli  better,  doctor  ;  feel  nearly  well 
now." 

"  You'll  soon  be  all  right.  That  man  we 
are  opposite  to  now,"  said  the  doctor,  stop- 
ping, "is  a  case  something  like  what  we 
were  speaking  about.  He  will  go  on  talk- 
ing for  honrs  without  coherence  or  the 
slightest  meaning." 

The  doctor  spoke  to  the  man,  who  at 
once  stood  up,  and  began  an  interminable 
harangue,  the  words  of  which  were  in- 
telligible, but  in  which  there  was  no  other 
cohesion. 

"  There,  that  will  do,  my  good  man ;  go 
to  your  seat,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the 
patient  quietly  became  silent,  and  retired 
to  his  seat. 

"Johnson,"  said  the  doctor,  beokoning 
to  a  joung  alert-looking  man,  near  the  end 
of  the  room,  **  how  are  you  ?  A  stud-groom 
of  Count  Lagrange,"  said  the  doctor  to  me 
in  a  low  voice;  "insanity  produced  by  a 
kick  of  a  horse;  much  better;  will  soon  go 
out." 

Johnson  came  out,  answered  a  few 
qnestions  fro  m  me  about  his  health,  and 
told  me  that  he  was  very  nearly  well,  he 
hoped,  and  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  most 
respectful  way. 

"Now  here,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
^t  an  anxious-looking  artisan  in  the  second 
row,  "  is  a  bad  case  of  monomania.  The 
nian  is  an  engine  fitter,  and  thinks  he  has 
discovered  perpetual  motion,  a  not  un- 
common form  of  insanity  among  clever  en- 
gineers. You  shall  hear  him.  Here,  Wilson, 
come  out  here,  and  tell  this  gentleman  about 
this  discovery  of  yours.  He  feels  a  great 
interest  in  these  things." 

Wilson,  a  stunted-looking  artisan,  with 
an  absorbed  look,  rose  and  stepped  out  at 
once. 

He  came  up  to  me  as  the  doctor  walked 
on  to  say  a  kind  word  to  other  patients, 
and  plunged  at  once  into  technical  details, 
With  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  finger  of  the  left,  as  when  we 
argae  difficult  points. 

iou  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  this  engine 
Bnouldn't  go  up  mountains.  From  the  fly- 
wheel we  carry  a  band.  The  ratchet  pinion 
^  locked  in.     So  the  driving  baud  runs 

round- "    and    so    on    for  some    five 

^mutes,  till  I  was  rather  glad  when  the 
doctor  came  back,  and  quickly  reconsigned 


Wilson  to  his  seat,  with  ''  The  gentleman 
understands  all  about  it,  Wilson,  now  ;  that 
will  do." 

"  This  young  man,"  said  the  doctor, 
calling  one  from  tho  ranks,  a  young  mill 
hand  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  introducing 
him  formally  to  me,  "  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear,  is  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  Tell  him  where  you  were  bom, 
my  man." 

With  the  utmost  seriousness  the  man 
b^gan  to  tell  me  how  the  empress  fais 
mother  came  to  London  in  1858,  and 
lodged  at  No.  6,  Greenarbour-lane,  Hoxton, 
where  he  was  born. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  this  young  gentleman  has  such  ex- 
pensive ideas.  It  was  all  I  could  do  yester- 
day to  prevent  him  ordering  two  thousand 
rounds  of  beef." 

"  Three  thousand,  doctor,  and  why  not  ?" 

"  And  five  thousand  legs  of  mutton.  He 
thinks  nothing  of  money." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Ain't  I  able  to  pay  for 
them  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  are.  Tbere,  I  think  you 
are  getting  on  well.  Qo  to  your  seat,  my 
lad.  You  see  that  old  man  sitting  down 
by  the  man  who  has  the  scheme  for  na- 
tional defence  ?" 

"  Yes :  he  told  me  he  was  as  comfortable 
as  he  could  be,  considering." 

"  Yes,  he*s  very  quick  and  rational,  and 
works  at  his  trade  with  us ;  still,  ho  nearly 
killed  a  man  a  month  or  two  ago.  Lnnatics 
aro  very  deceptive." 

Just  then  a  little,  smiling,  elderly 
woman,  with  thin  greasy  black  ringlets, 
who  had  been  waltzing  vigorously  with  a 
fat,  imbecile-looking  girl,  halted  noar  us, 
and  began  to  simper  and  curtsy. 

"  This  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  introducing 
me,  "  you  will  be  interested  to  hear,  was 
cook  to  his  Majesty  George  tho  Fourth." 

Tho  lady  simpered  assent. 

"  Tell  this  gentleman  what  was  his 
majesty's  favourite  dish  ?" 

"  Roast  mice  and  onion  sauce,"  sim- 
pered the  ex- official,  and  again  capered  off 
into  a  wild  but  not  badly  •executed  waltz. 

"I  will  now  show  you  a  caso  of  hypo- 
chondria," said  Doctor  Horniblow,  "  or,  of 
some  form  of  gastric  disease  conjoined  to 
monomania." 

We  passed  over  to  the  women's  side, 
and  there,  next  to  a  fat  and  healthy  but 
perfectly  hopeless  madwoman,  sat  a  worn- 
looking,  anxious  mechanic's  wife,  with  a 
depressed  and  disconsolate  expression. 

Tell  this  gentleman  about  the  snake 
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that  you  swallowed/*  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
kind  and  sympathising  way. 

The  poor  woman  rose  respectfully,  and 
told  me  how,  three  months  before,  in  eat- 
ing a  bit  of  raw  turnip,  she  felt  that  she 
had  swallowed  the  egg  of  some  animal. 
Since  then  she  had  constant  pains,  and 
latterly  she  could  feel  a  snake  come  up  and 
eat  whatever  she  swallowed. 

"  You  must  give  me  a  lift  here,"  whis- 
pered the  doctor,  as  we  turned  away  for  a 
moment.  "  We  are  going  to  show  her  to- 
morrow a  small  blindworm,  and  pretend 
that  she  has  vomited  it.  I  really  think  it 
may  answer." 

I  turned  and  asked  her  a  few  questions, 
and  then  told  her  that  the  doctor  was  very 
soon  going  to  give  her  a  very  powerful 
medicine,  which  he  believed  would  either 
certainly  kill  the  snake,  or  in  some  way 
finally  relieve  her. 

The  poor  woman  gave  rather  a  cold 
assent  to  the  hope,  and  we  passed  on  just 
as  the  terriblo  march  round  was  recom- 
mencing for  the  last  time  before  the 
strange  party  broke  up. 

"  We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
these  mysterious  diseases,"  were  the  doc- 
tor's last  words  to  me  as  I  got  into  my  fly. 
"  But  we  are  going  on,  I  really  do  think, 
in  the  right  direction." 

And  I  thought  so  too. 


NO    ALTERNATIVE. 
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CHAPTER  XI.    "  NOT  YET. 

"  Well  met !"  Jack  Ferrier  had  cried 
out,  in  the  jubilant  agitation  of  this  first 
moment  with  her,  his  queen,  after  their 
comparatively  long  separation;  but  they 
one  and  all  felt  that  his  words  were  a 
mockery,  and  that  they  were  quite  the 
reverse  of  "  well  met,"  that,  in  fact,  they 
were  very  ill  met  indeed. 

For  the  two  men  distrusted  each  other, 
and,  through  some  extraordinary  distortion 
of  judgment,  each  one  distrusted  the  girL 
"  Is  she  fooling  me  or  him  ?"  was  the 
question  asked  of  himself  by  both  Claude 
Powers  and  Jack  Ferrier.  "  Is  she  going 
to  be  a  recreant  to  a  freely-pledged  faith  ? 
is  she  going  to  throw  me  over  for  the  first 
fellow  who  holds  his  finger  up  ?"  Claude 
questioned  savagely  of  himself.  And 
simultaneously  Jack  Ferrier  was  saying  to 
himself,  "  Is  she  playing  for  the  higher 
stakes  ?  is  she  using  me  as  bait  to  bring 


him  on  ?  It  isn't  in  her  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation  of  being  Mrs.  Powers  of  the  CoDrt." 

So  even  the  men  who  loved  her  tho- 
roughly migudged  her. 

Meanwhile,  demurely  as  she  paced  alon^ 
between  the  two  men,  she  was  in  a  very 
tempest  of  agitation,  of  doubt,  and  bewil- 
derment, and  (it  must  be  written)  of 
flattered,  fluttering  vanity.  She  was  do 
impossible  monster  of  perfection,  this  poo: 
little  tossed-about  heroine  of  mine.  She 
was  essentially  human,  therefore  veir 
feulty,  and  very  lovable,  and  the  condnc: 
of  her  two  companions  taught  lier  clearly 
that  she  was  this  latter  thing,  and  well  she 
liked  the  teaching. 

She  caught  herself  comparing  them,  con- 
trasting them,  defining  delicate  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference  between  thc-si, 
as  they  tried  to  talk  -  lightly   and  essOy 
about  common-place  things,    leaving  oer 
the  while  in   silence  mercifully.     Audit 
never  does  answer  to  contrast  or  tccssr 
pare  two  people  together  whonoi  we  W 
hitherto    thought  we  liked  equally  w& 
and  were  equally  well  worthy  of  one  lik- 
ing.    It  never   does  answer.     One  miis; 
lose,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  one  who  los@  i"^ 
the   one  we  have    believed  in  the  mc^ 
blindly  and  fondly  hitherto. 

"  Claude  can  talk,  and  Claude  can  be 
obstinate,  and  a  trifle  unjust,"  Harty 
thought ;  "  he's  rather  masterful  too,  and, 
as  he  has  no  open  claim  upon  me,  he 
oughtn't  to  be  that;  but"  (with  a  sigh) 
"  he  knows  everything ;  perhaps  Mr.  Fer- 
rier would  alter  if  be  knew  everything  too." 

"You  got  your  locket  safely?"  sht 
asked  suddenly,  speaking  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  her  heart,  which  could  only  feed 
upon  that  one  subject  just  now. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  speaking  so  low  that 
Claude,  on  the  other  side  of  her,  could  not 
distinguish  the  words  that  were  spoken 
"  Yes,  and  the  note  too.  What  a  freezii^^ 
note  it  was  ;  what  chilling  wind  was  sweep- 
ing over  you  when  you  wrote  it  ?" 

**  Self-reproach  for  having  used  conceal- 
ment towards  you,  * '  she  whispered  promptly, 
turning  her  face  to  him,  "  and  cold  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  I  should  be  candid  ii 
the  future  with  you  or  not." 

"  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  I  fail  to  m^ 
your  confidence,"  he  muttered  in  reply  ^ 
and  by  this  time  Claude  was  thoroughly 
vexed  and  aggrieved,  as  a  man  always  i> 
if  he  hears  the  "  lowered- tone"  system  aj- 
plied  to  another  man  by  a  woman  in  whom 
he  is  interested.  He  felt  wronged  and 
wrathful,  only  because  he  could  not  hcsu- 
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distinctly  what  two  of  his  fellow-creatures 
were  saying  to  each  other.  And  he  felt 
annoyed  with  himself  for  entertaining  such 
feelings,  and  altogether  humiliated  And  put 
in  the  wrong  place.  It  was  almost  a  re- 
lief to  him  that  they  were  just  turning 
into  the  High-street,  and  that  the  moment 
for  parting  with  Harty  had  come,  for 
would  not  Jack  Ferrier  have  to  part  with 
her  too  ? 

*'Good-hye,"  he  said,  taking  Harty's 
hand  and  holding  it  for  a  moment  or  two. 
"  If  my  aunt  tries  to  beguile  you  and  your 
sister  over  to-morrow,  will  you  come  ?" 
(He  really  could  not  constrain  himself  into 
abstaining  from  her  society  a  day  longer.) 
"  You  will  come,  won't  you  ?"  he  added, 
amending  the  phrase. 

Her  heart  did  not  bound  responsively 
to  his  invitation.  The  truth  came  home 
to  her  heart,  and  pressed  heavily  upon  it. 
She  was  not  essentially  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  her  lover  the  next  day.  The 
power  of  feeling  ecstasy  about  him  had' 
passed  away  for  ever. 

"He  has  called  me  'changeable,'"  she 
thought,  "  and  I  am — of  course  I  am — 
Claude  is  always  right."  And  she  felt  a 
hot  throb  of  anger  against  him,  for  that  he 
had  not  combated  her  weakness.  "  A  man 
oughtn't  to  let  a  girl  change  when  once 
she  loves  him ;  Claude  put  the  idea  that  I 
niight  do  so  into  my  head." 

She  was  regarding  him  wistfully  and  un- 
easily as  she  thought  over  these  things; 
and  somehow  she  forgot  to  speak,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"Yon  will  come?"  Claude  asked,  more 
earnestly. 

" I  suppose  so,"  she  said;  and  then  she 
remembered  that  Jack  Ferrier  would  be 
there;  and  at  the  remembrance,  in  spite 
of  everything,  her  heart  and  her  face 
lightened. 

"Good-bye,"  Claude  repeated,  in  flat, 
Appointed  tones.  A  presentiment  of 
what  was  coming  was  pressing  upon  him 
heavily.  "Come  on," he  added,  carelessly, 
to  Jack  Ferrier,  as  Harty  mounted  the 
door-steps. 

"If  Miss  Carlisle  will  allow  mo,  I  will 
go  in  and  see  Mr.  Devenish,"  Jack  Ferrier 
said,  hesitatingly;  and  Harfcy,  with  one 
passing  look  of  apology  at  Claude,  ac- 
quiesced in'  his  request,  while  Claude,  with 
a  sickening,  indignant  feeling  at  his  heart, 
went  away. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  he  followed 
her  in,  wondering  within  himself  whether 
or  not  his  time  had  really  come,  striving  to 


assure  himself  that  he  would  be  prudent, 
,and  not  precipitate. 

Harty  walked  along  the  passage  towards 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
anticipated  finding  the  family  assembled. 
Not  that  she  desired  to  see  one  of  their 
familiar  faces.  On  the  contrary,  what  she 
did  desire,  was  a  few  minutes  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  Jack  Ferrier,  in  order 
that  she  might  tell  him  everything  she 
had  to  tell — everything  that  was  cloggfing 
her  spirit,  and  wearying  her  heart,  before 
he  had  time  to  go  any  farther. 

"  Before  he  had  time  to  go  any  farther." 
Jack  Ferrier  was  not  the  type  of  nmn  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  made  the  fool  of  time. 
His  quick  glance  took  in  the  fact  as  he 
followed  her,  that  the  dining-room  door 
was  open,  and  the  dining-room  itself 
empty.  He  had  not  come  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  polite  conversation  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  !  He  had  come  in,  he 
felt  in  a  flush,  for  Harty,  and  Harty  only. 

"Come  in  here  for  a  minute,"  he  said, 
and  with  flattering  readiness,  she  turned 
and  followed  him. 

She  did  not  think  it  needful  to  make  any 
protest.  She  uttered  no  idle  platitudes 
about  "  going  to  look  for  any  one  else." 
She  knew  that  he  wanted  her,  and  so  she 
only  watched  him  closely  as  he  shut  the 
door,  and  (throwing  prudence  to  the 
winds)  came  up  impatiently  close  to  her. 

He  looked  so  strong  and  generous  in  his 
grand,  powerful,  fair,  manly  beauty,  as  he 
stood  over  her,  that  she  felt  as  a  brown 
mouse,  looking  up  at  a  magnificent  tiger, 
might  feel.  There  was  about  him  such  an 
atmosphere  of  manliness,  and  confidence, 
and  courage.  She  longed  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  pliant  in  her 
hands.  She  shuddered  to  feel  herself 
swerving  towards  him  and  away  from 
Claude  every  instant. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began,  in  wonderfully 
soft,  subdued  tones  for  Jack  Ferrier,  "  the 
tone  of  your  note  seemed  to  me  to  imply 
that  you  wished  me  to  keep  away  from 
you,  and  I  have  kept  away  all  this  time ; 
but  it's  been  the  hardest  work  I  have  ever 
done  in  my  life ;  tell  me.  that  it's  the  last 
task  of  the  kind  you'll  ever  set  me.  Harty ! 
tell  me  in  words  what  your  eyes  have  told 
me  already  to-day,  that  I  may  come  to 
you 

He  was  going  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
stepped  back  from  him,  clasping  her  hands 
together  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  almost 
maddening  him  by  the  wild,  childish  grace 
of  the  gesture,  perplexing  him  by  the  ap-' 
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parent  ayoidance  depicted  in  the  act,  for  in 
spite  of  it  all  her  sonl  was  in  her  eyes,  and 
ail  her  sonl  seemed  seeking  him. 

"Wait,"  she  said,  "I  have  something  to 
tell  yon,  something  horrible  to  tell  yon,  be- 
fore yon  say  another  word  to  me." 

"  Yon  can  have  nothing  to  tell  me  that 
will  check  the  utterance  of  the  words  I 
want  to  say  to  yon." 

"  Ah !  bnt  I  have,"  she  cried,  impetn- 
onsly;  "that's  what  is  so  dreadful;  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before — before  we 
got  to  like  each  other  as  well  as  we  do ;  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  that  day  when  you 
gave  me  your  confidence  about  your  bro- 
ther— when  yon  showed  me  the  likeness, 
and  told  me  how  cruelly  the  original  had 
been  driven  to  death " 

"  Wait  till  you  have  heard  what  I  want 
to  say  first,"  he  eagerly  interrupted. 
"  Nothing  you  can  say  can  stop  me ;  I  love 
you  so,  Harty,  that  nothing  short  of  your 
being  another  man's  wife  could  stop  me." 

"  I  never  could  be  that,"  she  said,  nn- 
dasping  her  hands,  and  holding  them  out 
to  him  as  she  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and 
really  believing  that  she  loved  this  man  so 
much  for  his  bold  fervour  that  the  past 
romaoace  of  her  life  with  Claude  had  been 
merely  a  delusion — "I  never  could  be 
that ;  but  I  shall  be  Harty  Carlisle  to  the 
end,  because  when  I  tell  you,  you'll  leave 
me,  and  despise  yourself  for  ever  having 
thought  of  loving  me." 

He  slipped  a  snake  ring  off  his  finger, 
and  put  it  on  hers  before  he  answered. 
Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "  The 
emblem  of  eternal  devotion,  my  darling," 
he  said ;  "  our  engagement  ring." 

And  a  ring  that  Claude  had  given  her  in 
ratification  of  a  similar  arrangement  with 
himself  was  on  the  finger  of  her  other 
hand  the  while.  Another  "  emblem  of 
eternal  devotion,"  another  twisted  golden 
bauble  writhed  its  fascinating  folds,  snake- 
like, around  her.  Bnt  she  had  no  thought 
of  either  that  gift  or  the  giver  of  it ;  she 
wad  thinking  solely  that  when  she  told  the 
truth  (as  E&rty  always  would  toll  it),  she 
would  lose  this  man  whose  love  had  be- 
come so  precious  to  her. 

"Our  engagement  ring,"  she. repeated 
after  him,  mournfully;  "the  magic  ring 
that  forces  me  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  De- 
venish  is  the  man  who  malip^ned  your 
brother  into  murdering  himself." 

"Now,  you  dear  little  melodramatist^" 
he  said,  joyously  taking  her  in  his  arms 
(and  how  ready  Harty  was  to  be  so  taken  I), 
*'  what  does  this  fEict  that  you  have  mis- 


takenly magnified  into  importance  matter  to 
us  ?  Don't  you  think  I  can  separate  yoa  from 
your  step-father,  Harty  ?  ED^ve  you  dreamt 
of  mo  as  a  Corsican  bent  on  bringing  the 
vendetta  system  to  bear  upon  our  case? 
I've  trespassed  a  good  deal  in  the  conrse 
of  my  life,  Harty.  I  don't  come  to  you  a 
white-handed  saint  by  any  means,  so  FIl 
only  pray  humbly  that  poor  Devenish  may 
be  forgiven  his  evil  deeds  by  Heaven,  as 
heartily  as  he  is  by  me.  Is  your  heart  at 
rest,  darling  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  qualm  that^was 
rendered  agonising  by  recollection  and  sdf- 
reproach,  as  a  vision  of  Claude  Powers, 
and  what  he  would  be  justified  in  thinking 
of  her,  rose  up  before  her ;  "  no,  my  heait 
isn't  at  rest ;  it's  shaking  with,  such  a  feel- 
ing of  fear  as  makes  me  long  to  go  awir 
somewhere,  and  hide  myself." 

"  Not  from  me,  darling !" 

"  Yes,  even  from  you.** 

She    spoke    with    bitter,   sad,   trvAM 
emphasis.     All  the  excitement,  all  the^:^ 
of  love  for  this  man,  and  gratification  ^ 
his  expressed  and  honestly  avowed  love  &? 
her,  had  faded  out  of  her  face.     A  wevy. 
harassed  -  looking  girl,   she  stood  before 
him,  resembling  far  more  a  woman  who 
had  lost  all  she  prized  in  life  rather  thaa 
one  who  had  just  won  her  lover. 

"  I'll  soon  cheer  you  out  of  these  fitful 
fears,  my  darling,"  he  said,  heariilj; 
"  your  spirit  has  been  weighted  by  Uie 
atmosphere  of  your  home  far  too  long ;  bat 
you'll  rebound  into  your  best  self  perma- 
nently when  you  come  to  me  and  a  brighter 
life,  poor  little  pet !  And  yon  have  been 
bothering  yourself  this  last  week  by  think- 
ing that  I  should  pherish  malevolent  feel- 
ings towards  Mr.  Devenish?  But  the 
dead  past  shall  bury  its  dead,  dearest ;  and 
you  shall  be  the  one  to  let  him  know  that  I 
will  be  neither  his  accuser  nor  his  judge." 

"  You're  very  generous  and  forgiving/" 
she  was  beginning,  when  he  stopped  her  bj 
saying : 

"No,  I'm  very  fond  of  you;  that's  the 
secret  of  it ;  I'd  forgive  the  deadhest 
wrong  that  could  be  done  to  me  for  the 
sake  of  getting  you,  Harty.  You've  be- 
come like  my  life  to  me." 

She  heaved  a  passionate  sigb.  "Ton 
would  forgive  anything — anything  ?"  she 
asked,  eagerly,  winning  him  to  her  more 
and  more  each  moment  with  all  the  force 
and  power  of  her  semi-unconscious  subtilty 
"Would  you  forgive  me  anything,  and 
love  me  just  the  same  ?" 

Her  coaxing  voice  fell  softly  on  his  ear, 
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lier  nervous,  light,  thrilling  touch  was  on 
his  ann,  her  winsome  mobile  face  was  bond- 
ing towards  him  in  prettj  ardent  supplica- 
tion. What  wonder  that  ho  was  ready  to 
promise  her  anything — anything ! 

"  Forgive  you,  and  love  you  the  same,  I 
should  rather  think  I  could,'*  he  murmured. 
"  Why,  Harty,  you  couldn't  do  anything 
that  would  cost  mo  an  effort  to  forgive  ; 
you're  too  good,  and  pure,  and  true ;  what 
iliiitmst  of  me  made  you  say  that,  dear  ?" 

''I  have  something  else  to  tell  you, 
Bomething  that  I  don't  think  you'll  quite 
like,"  she  said,  tremblingly ;  "  something 
that  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before." 

"  Something  that's  about  as  important 
to  us  QB  your  connexion  with  Mr.  De- 
venish,"  he  said,  with  a  reassuring  smile. 
"  Well,  tell  it  to  me  in  your  own  good  time, 
now  or  never."  And  thin  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her,  and  Harty  felt  that  she 
could  not  tell  him  about  Claude  Powers 
now. 

"Not  now;  I  will  be  quite  happy  to- 
night," she  whispered,  looking  up  at  him  ; 
"it's  nothing  very  bad,"  she  went  on  ex- 
tennatingly,  "  nothing  that  many  other 
girls  don't  do." 

'^  It  is  that  you  have  been  in  love  before, 
1  SQppose,"  he  said,  quietly ;  *'  never  mind ; 
dojon  remember  what  one  of  the  girls 
does  in  one  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels  ? 
'  buries  her  love-letters  in  a  grave  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree.'  I  prefer  making  the  fire  the 
last  resting-place  of  sucK  things ;  we'll  each 
hare  a  holocaust  before  we  marry,  for  I 
liave  fancied  myself  in  love  before  to-day, 
darling,  and  have  written  of  my  fancies; 
tell  me,  haven't  I  guessed  the  worst?" 

"Very  nearly,"  she  said,  beginning  to 
look  more  leniently  upon  her  own  case 
and  conduct  to  Claude,  and  still  feeling 
strangely  reluctant  to  tell  out  all  that  was 
to  be  told. 

"  Then  now  we'll  say  no  more  about  it," 
he  answered,  lightly.  "  You're  mine  now, 
wholly  and  solely  mine,  aren't  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  your  mother  all  about  it 
to-night ;  may  I  go  and  speak  to  her  ?" 

She  shrank  and  shivered  with  a  name- 
less, not  to  be  defined  terror.  Her  mother, 
in  her  amazement^  would  probably  speak 
about  Claude-  Or  even  if  maternal  love 
and  prudence  made  her  mother  reticent^ 
malignant  feeling  would  prompt  Mr. 
Devenish  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
old  bond.  No,  she  dared  not  risk  this 
heing  done  to-night. 

"No,  no,"  she  entreated,  "come  to- 
morrow in  the  daylight,  when  it  will  be 


brighter,  and  I  can  bear  it  better ;  it  will 
seem  so  sudden  to  them,  that  they  may  say 
something  if  they  hear  of  it  before  they 
hear  a  word  from  me ;  I'd  rather  that  no 
one  heard  of  it  to-night,  because  it  ta  sud- 
den, you  know." 

"  Very  well ;  no  one  shall  hear  of  it  to- 
night excepting  Claude,"  he  answered, 
cheerily. 

"Excepting  Claude!"  she  gasped  out. 
"  Oh,  no,  no,  not  Claude— yet." 

"Why  not?"  he  asked,  with  a  little  ex- 
hibition of  surprise.  "  You  hardly  under- 
stand the  sort  of  bond  that  exists  between 
Claude  and  myself.  He  will  be  as  glad  for 
me  almost  as  I  am  for  myself." 

"Glad!"  she  panted  out. 

"  Yes,  darling ;  glad.  You  women  hardly 
understand  this  sort  of  thing.  I  know  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  go  down,  before  you 
when  he  came  home  first,  but  he  sarren- 
dered  his  chances  to  me." 

"  He  did?"  she  questioned,  in  a  fury. 

"  Well,  that's  a  broad  way  of  putting  it, 
perhaps,"  Jack  Ferrier  said,  easily.  "  We 
never  talked  about  it,  you  see ;  but  I  oould 
see  that  Claude  understood  what  was  going 
on  well  enough." 

She  was  silent,  tingling  with  mortificar 
tion,  raging  against  Claude  in  her  soul. 
True  that  she  was  a  recreant  to  the  faith 
she  had  pledged  to  him.  Bat  then  he 
was  a  man.  It  behoved  him  to  be  firmer 
and  stronger  than  a  weak  "changeable" 
girl  oould  be  expected  to  prove  herself. 
"  Changeable  !"  Why  on  earth  had  he 
ever  applied  the  epithet  to  her,  and  taught 
her  to  feel  that  she  was  so,  without  being 
utterly  contemptible,  utterly  blamable? 
Changeable !  He  had  known  her  to  be  so, 
had  charged  her  with  being  so,  and  had 
gone  on  loving  her  just  the  same.  It  was 
her  natui-e  to  be  so.  Was  she  criminal 
because  she  was  natural ?  "If  it's  a  de- 
moniacal attribute  he  should  have  exorcised 
it,"  she  thought,  in  a  passion;  "but  he 
told  me  it  was  human,  and  Claude  always 
taught  me  to  respect  humanity."  Her 
being  changeable,  the  fact  of  her  having 
changed,  was  not  one  fraction  so  iniquitous 
as  that  he  should  have  seemed  ready  to 
surrender  her. 

"  And  now,  darling,"  Jack  Ferrier  whis- 
pered, caressing  her  as  he  spoke,  "  as  you 
won't  let  me  have  it  out  with  your  people 
to-night,  I'll  go  back,  and  leaveyou  to 
have  it  out  with  your  mother.  Will  you 
let  me  come  to-morrow  ?" 

Before  she  granted  his  request  she  prof- 
fered one  of  her  own. 
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"  Don't  say  anytbing  to  Claude  Powers 
to-night,"  she  pleaded. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense ;  he's  not  one  of 
the  selfish  bachelor  friends  you  read  of  in 
unreal  novel  pictures  of  life,  who  hold  that 
a  man  that's  married  is  a  man  that  is 
marred.  He'll  be  heartily  glad  that  I-have 
won  such  a  wife  as  you  will  be,  Harty. 
Claude  and  I  have  promised  each  other 
that  no  woman  shall  ever  come  between 
us,  and  if  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  fool  it 
might  have  gone  hard  with  his  fidelity  to 
mo.  As  it  is,  you'll  cement  the  union, 
strengthen  the  bond  between  us." 

How  every  word  he  spoke  wrung  her 
heart !  How  every  mark  of  confidence  he 
showed  that  he  felt  vf  her  and  her  mere 
friendship  with  Claude,  seared  her  soul ! 
In  her  passionate,  almost  despairing,  agony 
of  self-humiliation  and  fear,  she  launched 
out  the  words : 

"  It  will  be  a  union  in  which  there  will 
be  no  strength ;  don't  try  to  form  it  to- 
night." 

"  Perhaps  his  mood  may  not  be  aus- 
piciouSy  for  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner," 
Jack  Ferrier  laughed;  "good-bye  till  to- 
morrow, darling,  and  in  the  mean  time  don't 
raise  imaginary  ghosts." 

He  went  away  then  noisily,  confidently, 
happily,  stalking  through  the  passage  with 
a  loud,  self-asserting,  determined  tread,  that 
seemed  to  be  full  of  assurance  of  all  manner 
of  protection,  and  promise  of  refuge  to  her. 
And  she  stood  in  the  doorway  watching 
him,  feeling  fearfully  proud  of  him,  and  of 
herself  for  belonging  to  him,  and  wonder- 
ing tremblingly  how  it  would  all  end. 

She  closed  the  door  with  a  sigh  and  a 
shudder  as  he  passed  out  of  her  sight.  Not 
so  ought  she  to  have  turned  from  the  va- 
nishing new  love,  but  the  fact  was,  that  a 
vision  of  the  old  one  had  risen  up  before, 
her.  A  vision  of  Claude  as  he  would  look 
when  his  eyes  met  hers  for  the  first  time 
after  he  had  gained  the  knowledge  of  her 
perfidy. 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room  feeling 
like  a  criminal,  laden  with  her  books  and 
newspapers,  blessing  these  latter  for  that 
the  sightof  them  took  off  Mr.  Devenish's 
attention  from  her  unconquerable  agitation, 
and  harassed -looking  face.  He  was  so 
eager  for  the  latest  intelligence,  or  at  least 
for  the  sight  of  something  sufficiently  fresh 
to  draw  his  thoughts  away  from  the  source 
of  his  eternal  discontent,  that  he  scarcely 


glanced  at  Harty,  T^ho  felt  the  abstiDeace 
from  attention  to  he%,  sort  of  repriere. 

She  was  very  quiet,  very  strangely  sub- 
dued, very  unlike  herself  for  the  remainder 
of  that  evening.  The  work  which  sbe  held 
in  her  hand  was  an  intricate  design  in 
point  lace,  which  gave  her  a  fair  excuse 
for  seeming  deeply  absorbed,  and  for  bend- 
ing  her  tell-tale  -face  down  very  low  in- 
deed. 

"  How  perseveringly  yon're  keeping  to 
that  flounce,  Harty,"  Mabel  remarked.  "I 
believe  you  have  heard  of  some  projected 
pleasant  gaiety,  and  you  want  to  ded 
yourself  out  for  it ;  have  you  seen  anyone 
to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Harty  answered  curtly,  nodding 
her  head. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  Court 
people  ?"  Mabel  went  on,  questioning  mh 
a  slight  increase  of  colour. 

"  Yes." 

"  Which  of  them  P" 

"  Mr.  Ferrier  and  Clau — ^Mr.  Povffi,"  ' 
Harty  said,  resolutely,  throwing  up  ter 
head,  checking  herself  in  the  pronuhdation 
of  his  christian  name  by  the  timely,  bitter 
remembrance  that  she  had  forfeited  dl  rigb^ 
to  call  him  by  it  any  more. 

She  faced  Mabel's  look  of  almost  sus- 
picious inquiry  bravely  enough,  but  ber 
eyes  fell  by-and-bye  when  she  found  herself 
alone  with  her  mother,  and  knew  thai  the 
moment  had  come  for  her  to  tell  her  tale. 

''  Mamma,  don't  exclaim  or  show  mnch 
surprise,"  she  began,  speaking  very  rapidly- 
"  I  have  to  tell  you  of  a  great  change— I 
have  promised  to  marry  Mr.  Ferrier." 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition, 
Mrs.  Devenish  did  exclaim,  and  did  ex- 
press a  vast  amount  of  surprise.  Bat 
through  it  all  there  ran  a  vein  of  satisfec- 
tion  at  Harty  having  at  last  relinquisbed 
the  man  who  had  wounded  Mr.  Devenisb; 
and  Harty  dwelt  upon  this  satis&ctioD, 
and  strove  to  take  courage  from  it.  She 
winced  a  little,  however,  when  her  mother 
said  : 

"  It  seems  sudden  to  me,  you  know,  dear, 
startlingly  sudden,  for  I  had  no  idea  of  it; 
but  I  suppose  Claude  Powers  saw  it  going 
on,  and  was  prepared  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  He  doesn't  know  it  yet,"  Harty  stam- 
mered. 

"  What !  You  .  engaged  to  the  other 
man,  and  Claude  not  know  it  yet!  Oh, 
Harty!" 
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CHAFTEB  XXZtl.  A  KEW  FBIEND  IND  AS  OLD 
ONE. 

"Whit!  Tou  live  in  FeatfaETstone- 
bnildtugB  F"  said  Tony,  when  I  asked  him 
to  come  and  see  me  there.  "  Renlly,  yon 
seem  to  have  stepped  into  my  shoes  in  a 
most  sarprising  way.  Yon  sit  at  my  desk 
in  my  nncle's  office,  and  you  lire  in  Fea- 

ithCTstone-bnil dings,  where  I  lived  when  I 
bodied  law.  I  caa  quite  believe  that  you 
ixxa-pj  the  very  same  rooms  on  the  second 
flow." 
And  so  it  proved.  Tony  Wray  bad  been 
the  articled  clerk  of  whom  Viokery  had 
spoken. 

"  I  gave  np  the  rooms,"  he  continued, 
"  vhea  I  gave  np  the  law.  The  two  were 
somehow  connected  in  my  mind,  and  bo  I 
sbandoned  both  at  the  same  moment.  If 
pa're  going  to  make  a  change  I  always 
tbink  it's  as  well  to  do  it  completely. 
Sweep  everything  off  the  board,  and  start 
fiir  and  ^sh.  Fve  got  a  bedroom  now  at 
Hanpstead,  near  the  Vale  of  Health,  for 
'Ve  not  been  very  well  lately,  and  I've 
been  recommended  to  sleep  out  of  town, 
Md  the  VaJe  of  Health  struck  me  as  being 
jost  the  thing.  But  I've  a  town  residence 
alao — I  ooulSi't  do  without  that — a  kind 
of  den  in  Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  not  far 
from  you.  You  must  come  and  see  me. 
It's^  a  little  bit  of  a  place,  bnt  it  suits  me 
nntU  I  really  advance  in  my,  profession — 
1  m  only  beginning  it  at  present — and  a 
toase  in  Cavendish^qnare-(I  intend  to 
tnove  there  some  day — I  have  the  exact 
honse  in  my  eye,  indeed)— wonld  be  more 
than  I  could  manage  jnst  now.  My  room 
'9  jnst  the  place  for  stndy.     I  pnrsne  my 
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art  there  most  admirably ;  that  is,  I  think 
abont  pursuing  it.  The  roof  slopes  a  good 
deal,  so  that  yon  might  think  yourself  in  a 
tent  in  the  desert,  for  it  would  be  wonder- 
fully quiet  if  it  wasn't  for  the  cats.  There's 
no  view  from  the  window ;  so  yoa  see  there's 
little  to  disturb  a  studious  mind.  The  pkce 
is  something  of  a  studio  and  something  of 
a  library.  You'll  like  the  look  of  it,  I'm 
sure.  My  eaael's  there,  and  my  paint-box, 
and  a  canvas  or  two,  and  my  books — some 
legal,  Bomo  medical,  others  miscellaneous. 
Altogether  it's  very  complete  and  com- 
fortable, if  confined.  Bat  I  don't  want  a 
large  place,  you  know ;  and  then  it's  cheap, 
and  of  coarse  that's  an  object.  For  mv 
means  ore  limited.  Did  I  tell  yoa  that  I 
was  an  orphan  ?  I  lost  both  father  and 
mother  when  I  was  quite  a  child — I  can 
scarcely  remember  them.  My  nncle,  Mr. 
Monck,  was  left  my  gnardian.  He  deals 
with  my  little  patrimony  so  aa  to  make  it 
yield  as  large  en  income  as  possible.  And 
my  wants  are  few,  and  some  day  I  hope  to 
be  earning  large  snms  by  my  professional 
labours;  so  you  see,  altogether,  in  a  quiet 
way,  I'm  comfortable  and  bappy  enongh. 
That's  my  story,  Mr.  Nightingale.  Bnt  I 
can't  really  go  on  calling  you  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale ;  I  must  say  Duke,  please,  and  if  yon 
could  t«ach  yourself  to  address  me  as  Tony 
I  should  esteem  it  a  favonr.  There's  one 
advantage  in  having  a  long  name,  you  can 
always  cut  it  down." 

I  called  him  Tony  thenceforward,  and 
ho  called  me  Duke,  and  having  heard  his 
story,  of  conrse  I  told  him  minu.  He  whs 
deeply  interested,  especially  in  the  Bosetta 
episode  of  my  narrative.  This  I  disposed 
of  briefly  in  the  first  instance,  but  as  oar 
friendship  strengthened,  I  was  not  reluctant 
to  discourse  upon  it  very  fully. 

"Dear  me,"  he  said,  "  wny  it's  quite  a 
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romance.  And  slie  'v^tis  beautiful  ?  But 
Bbe  must  hare  been  if  she  yvnm'  anjrtliiiig 
like  your  description  of  her,  and  I'm  sura 
that's  accnrate.  And  you  loved  her  I  "Raw 
interesting  1  I  wish  something  of  that 
Icind  wQTild  happen  to  me.  How  I  should 
eiijoy  it  1  Bat  nothing  like  that  ever  has 
happened  to  me.  I've  never  been  in  love. 
K"o,  IVe  never  even  fancied  myself  in  love; 
and  certainly,  so  far  aa  I  know,  no  one 
has  ever  been  good  enough  to  fall  in  love 

with  me.     Unless "   he  hesitated,  his 

face  flashed  a  httle,  then,  with  a  light  toss 
of  his  head,  he  seemed  to  put  the  sabject 
away  from  him.  **And  so  she  became 
Lord  Overbury's  wife !  I  think  I've  heard 
of  Lord  Overbury's  name  before.  I'm  not 
snre  that  there  was  not  once  some  basi- 
ness  connected  with  him  in  Mr.  Monck's 
office,  before  my  time  though.  I've  a  dim 
recollection  of  something  of  that  kind." 

I  suggested  that,  as  Lord  Overbury  was 
notoriously  much  involved,  Mr.  Monck 
might  well  have  been  concerned  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  nobleman's  many  creditors. 
Tony  thought  that  very  possible. 

He  showed  me  his  drawings,  and  in  turn 
I  exhibited  mine.  "We  exchanged  congra- 
tulations on  our  progress  in  art,  though  I 
could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  my 
friend's  works,  if  graceful  and  dexterous  to 
a  certain  extent,  were  yet  rather  deficient 
in  force  and  substance.  He  read  me  his 
poems.  I  thought  them  weak,  though  I 
did  not  say  so.  I  read  him  mine,  including 
many  stanzas  addressed  to  Rosetta.  He 
was  loud  in  his  applause,  and  warmly  urged 
me  to  continue  my  poetic  efforts.  It  was 
not  long  after  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Tony  that  I  commenced  writing  a  blank- 
verse  tragedy  in  five  acts,  founded  upon  a 
Venetian  story,  and  entitled  The  Daughter 
of  the  Doge.  I  gave  readings  of  this  work, 
act  by  act,  as  I  progressed  with  it,  at  my 
lodgings  in  Featheratone-buildings.  Tony 
was  my  only  audience,  for  I  don't  count 
my  landlady  and  fellow-lodgers,  although 
they  could  not  but  overhear  my  decla- 
mation. Indeed,  they  complained  rather 
angrily  of  its  disturbing  nature.  But  the 
play  was  not  read  to  them,  or  designed  for 
their  ears,  and  I  thought  their  objections 
certainly  coarse  and  uncalled  for.  I  said 
as  much  to  my  landlady.  "  I  did  so  hope 
that  you'd  be  steady,  sir,"  was  her  only 
reply,  as  she  shook  her  head  at  me  with 
a  disappointed  air.  Tony  admired  the 
tragedy  exceedingly.  I  invited  his  criti- 
cism, and  assured  him  that  I  should  greatly 
value  and  fully  consider  any  suggestions 


be  might  have  to  offer  upon  the  subject.  ,1 
Bat  he  fovnd  the  work  perfect.  '*I 
wouldn't  hare  a  fine  or  a  word  altered," 
he  said.  ''  Toach  it,  an!  yon  spdl  it  It  j 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  finest  tragedies '' 
in  the  language."  Could  I  aak  for  more  ' 
cordial  approval  ?  What  wonder  that  1 1' 
loved  him  ? 

I  see  now  that  his  absolute    kek  of  ' 
critical  or  judicial  facnliy  greatly  endeared 
him  to  me.     I  took  blame  to  myself  tbu  l| 
I   was  unable  to  applaud  iaa  labours  as  j 
heartily   as  he  applauded  mine.     Tet  bb  ', 
candaiIraiklfeiT(^wereqiiitoiinqiie8ti.7n.  ' 
able.     He  had  entire  faith  in  his  praises  of  | 
me.     He  really  believed  that  I  was  a  great  : 
artist  and  a  distinguislied  poet.     Not  that  I  ! 
whoHy  credited  all  he  said  of  me,  or  ventnrc-d  [, 
to  think  his  opinion  would  prove  to  be  the  | 
world's   verdict;  I  promised   to  be  falfr  ,' 
satisfied  if  others  would  accept  me  at  say  ij 
approach  to  Tony's   appraisement,    to  {' 
I  began  to  think  more  of  myself,  if  lestka  . 
he  thought  of  me.     Nevertheless  ours  ^^  '. 
not  a  friendship  that  depended  upon  mnhii  , 
admiration.      He   gave  liberally,   hnt  \t  ) 
asked  for  little  in  return.     He  "was  ixmm^. 
with  quite  a  modicum  of  approval.    Hi«  ' 
estimate  of  himself  was  really  humble.  H*  ;' 
was  most  unselfish.    Such  vanity  as  he  p>^  t 
sessed  was  of  a  most  pleasant  kind,  and  ' 
really  seemed  a  becoming  adornment  of  . 
him;  it  was  part  of  his  genial  good-natnre<i 
view  of  all  around  him. 

To  me  this  new  friendship  with  a  ycmn^ 
fellow  of  my  own  standing,  little  more  ts- 
perienced  in  thjB  ways  of  the  world,  was  of : 
extreme  comfort.  My  life  in  London  was  no 
longer  tedious  and  solitary;  it  became  rcpl  •:■:<: 
with  harmless,  or  not  very  harmful, pi eai^nn'.  | 
We  were  constantly  together.     Wc  met  £t 
the  dining-rooms  in  Rupert-street,  and,  mj 
official  duties  concluded,  we  adjonrncd  t   j 
my  lodgings  or  to  his  chambers.     Som  -  , 
times  we  went  together  to  the  play.    And 
we  talked  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  notably  ! 
upon  art,  literature,  and  the  drama,  wi:h 
occasional  wild  incursions  into  the  vapi?  I 
regions  of  metaphysics.     Little  injuiy  it-  j 
suited,  perhaps,  from  these  debates,  excq>t  : 
that  we  were  tempted  to  keep  unduly  h\: 
hours,  and  to  consume  more  tobacco,  as  J  ; 
to  empty  more  glasses  than  was  altogetlitT  '' 
advisable.     Tony  gave  up  his  lodging  st 
Hampstead,  and  contented  himself  with  b> 
town  residence.     His  health  was  not  hetr 
fited  by  this  change  of  place. 

Our  friendship  was  made  up  of  win:  , 
Rousseau  has  held  to  be  the  best  mater"..l^  I 
in  that  respect;  similar  sentiments,  difiV-  f 
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rent  opinions.     Or  it  had  perhaps  a  safer 
foundation    in    a     reciprocity    of   kindly 
thoughts,  words,   and  deeds.      Our  cha- 
racters were  nnlike   somewhat^   yet   each 
seemed  competent  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  other.     There  was  no  rivalry 
between  ns ;    if  we  were  both  aiming  at 
pnblic  recognition  and  distinction  it  was  in 
so  prospective  and  distant  a  way  that  no 
thought  of  competition  disturbed  ns;    it 
was  rather  as  though  wo  had  joined  forces 
against  a  common  foe..    And  we  were  not 
critics  of  each  other's  capacity,  even  though 
I  found  myself  less  enthusiastic  on  Tony's 
side  than  he  was  on  mine.     On  eiUier  hand 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  no  throwing  of  cold 
water — better,  perhaps,  if  there  had  been. 
If  excuse  is  needed  for  us — and  perhaps 
only  the  c^pucal  will  insist  upon  s^ology  in 
fluch  case-— we  were  both  very  young,  and, 
seeing  that  youth  must  love  some  one  or 
something,  we  were,  for  the  time  being,  in 
the  absence  of  other  objects  of  affection, 
in  love  with  friendship.     Between  us  there 
fioon  took  root  and  growtb  an  agreement 
and  pact  of  this  nature,  strong,  effusive, 
and  unreasonable,  possibly,  but  yet,  with- 
out doubt,  sincere  enough. 

I  wrote  home  glowing  accounts  of  my 
new  friend,  and  the  solace  and  happiness 
he  had  conferred  upon  my  life.  My  mother 
was  much  interested.     She  asked  innume- 
rable questions  concerning  him,  even  as  to 
his  looks,  and  manner,  and  mode  of  life. 
^he  was  most  anxious,  it  was  clear,  that  I 
^bould  make  no  unworthy  acquaintance. 
She  was  more  satisfied  when  I  had  fally 
replied  to  all  her  interrogatories.      She 
looked  forward,  as  I  began  to  do  myself,  to 
his  visiting  the  Down  Farm  in  my  com- 
pany.    I  felt  that  she  desired  to  contem- 
plate my  friend  with  her  own  eyos.     Yet 
she  transmitted  him  many  kindly  mes- 
fiages,  and  when  a  hamp^  of  game,  or 
poultry,  or  other  produce  of  the  &rm  was 
sent  to  me  in  London,  there  was  now  always 
an  additional  supply  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Tony  Wray.   The  invisibility  of 
^Ir.  Monck  was  no  longer  commented  upon. 
It  Lad  given  place  to  this  new  topic. 

I  was  returning  to  the  office  one  evening 
after  dinner.  I  confess  that  I  was  rather 
late.  I  had,  indeed,  surrendered  those 
habits  of  punctuality  which  had  originally 
distinguished  my  career  as  an  articled 
clerk.  I  had  rather  taken  up  with  opinions 
to  til e  effect  that  the  law  was  a  loitering 
kmcl  of  profession. 

The  office  was  feebly  lighted,  but  I  per- 
ceived tliat  a  sti'anger  was  standing   by 


Vickery's  desk.     I  coi;ild  not  see  his  iaco 
very  well,  it  was  shadowed  by  his  hat. 

"  Bank  -  notes  and  gold  for  the  full 
amount,"  he  said*  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  voiee  was  familiar  to  me.  *'  For  the 
full  amount,  including  costs.  You  will 
be  good  enough,  to  give  me  a  receipt.  I 
am  also  instructed  to  say  that  the  claim 
would  have  been  satisfied  long  since  but 
that  it  was  overlooked — ^by  inadvertence, 
sheer  inadvertence.  We  are  much  occu- 
pied by  very  important  matters,  and  trifles 
of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
We  cannot  always  be  bearing  in  mind  the 
claims  of  tradesmen.  They  should  be  con- 
tent with  our  recollecting  them  when  wo 
have  need  of  their  services.  It  was  not 
right  to  issue  a  writ;  it  was  wrong  to 
serve  it.  I  say  so  much  on  my  account. 
I  was  not  bidden  to  say  so  much.  But  I 
happen  to  have  an  innate  and  constitu- 
tional objection  to  legal  proceedings  of 
every  kind.  However,  I  tender  you  the 
amount  due.  I  am  instructed  to  give  no 
trouble  in  that  respect,  although  I  am  woll 
aware  —  I  speak  from  experience  —  that 
claims  ore  not  usually  settled  so  promptly 
or  so  pacifically.'* 

He  spoke  rather  pompously,  and  as  one 
enjoying  the  cadences  of  his  lond,  rich, 
but  somewhat  husky  voice.  Viokery  was 
writing  out  a  receipt  for  him. 

"  A  lawyer's  office,"  said  the  stranger, 
glancing  round  him,  but  his  eyes  did  not 
chance  to  rest  upon  me.  "  IVe  seen  one 
before ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  many.  Lawyers' 
offices  are  the  ante- rooms  of  debtors' 
prisons.  That's  my  view  of  them.  They 
are  mouso-traps,  easy  to  get  into,  hard  to 
escape  from." 

He  smiled,  then  took  off  his  hat,  with 
rather  an  exaggerated  air  of  politeness,  as 
Yickcry  handed  him  the  receipt.  His 
hair  was  thinly  streaked  over  rather  a  bald 
head.     He  strutted  out. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  He's  paid  the  debt  duo  by 
the  party  you  sei'ved  the  writ  upon  the  other 
day.     What  does  it  matter  who  he  is  ?" 

It  darted  into  my  mind ;  the  man,  though 
considerably  altered,  was  my  old  friend 
Mauleverer — Fane  Mauleverer ! 

I  hurried  after  liim.  The  square  and 
street  were  empty  and  dark.  I  turned  to 
the  right,  and  ran  some  yards.  But  I  was 
too  late.     Mauleverer  had  vanished. 

CHAPTER  XXXITI.    I  AM  WANTED. 

It  was  clear  that  Mauleverer  had  not  re- 
cognised me.     I  was  really  vexed  that  I 
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Lad  billed  to  overtake  him.  I  obtained  no 
sympathy,  boAvcver,  from  old  Vickery.  He 
evaded  my  questions  and  forthwith  locked 
np  all  the  papers  connected  with  Messrs. 
Dicker  Brothers'  action.  If  I  conld  have 
ascertained  the  name  and  address  of  the 
defendant,  I  might  have  discovered  Manl- 
evercr.  There  conld  be  no  donbt  that  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  gentleman  I  had 
served  with  the  writ. 

Of  conrse  I  informed  Tony  of  the  matter. 
From  my  previous  narrative  he  knew  all 
that  I  knew  about  Mauleverer.  He  was 
amused  with  this  supplemental  news,  and 
expressed  his  interest  therein.  But  he 
would  not  admit  that  there  was  anything 
strange  in  the  &ct  of  my  again  meeting 
with  my  old  friend  the  stroller. 

*'  Of  course  you  have  seen  him  again," 
Tony  said  in  his  pleasant  way,  "and 
equally  of  course  you  will  see  him  again  by- 
and-bye.  I  often  think  the  world  was  maae 
round  expressly  to  enable  people  to  meet. 
If  it  was  a  flat  plane,  you  know,  we  might 
ail  go  travelling  on  in  parallel  lines  and 
never  meet  a  soul,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
brink  tumble  o£P  into  chaos,  and  no  one 
know  that  we  had  ever  existed  or  had  ceased 
to  exist.  As  it  is  we  go  round  and  round, 
and  we  must  meet  some  one.  Why  not  a 
fi-iend,  then,  as  likely  as  a  stranger  P  My 
wonder  is  that  we  don't  meet  our  friends 
oftener.  Life  is  made  up  of  meetings. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  partings,  too ;  but 
then  those  partings  are,  as  it  were,  preludes 
to  farther  meetings.  All  the  same  I  wish 
you  had  overtaken  Mauleverer.  I  should 
really  like  to  see  him.  You  might  have 
brought  him  up  to  my  chambers.  He  was 
an  artist,  you  say,  as  well  as  an  actor  P  All 
the  better.  Not  that  I  think  black-shade  cut- 
ting a  very  elevated  branch  of  the  profession. 
Still  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it, 
no  doubt.  I  never  tried  it,  but  I  question  if 
it's  so  easy  as  it  looks.  Mauleverer  should 
have  cut  out  a  black- shade  of  me  if  he  felt 
so  inclined.  I'd  have  made  a  sketch  of 
hiro,  say,  in  chalks.  And  he  might  have 
read  Shakespeare  to  us ;  you  say  he  was 
a  great  hand  at  that.  I  should  have  much 
pleasure,  I'm  sure,  in  listening  to  him. 
Or  better  still,  he  might  read  out  your 
tragedy.  Not  but  what,  old  fellow,  you 
know,  you  read  it  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  bo  read.  And  a  finer  work  let  me 
tell  you " 

I  omit  his  glowing  and  certainly  exces- 
sive laudation  of  my  performance. 

"But  you'll  meet  Mauleverer  again," 
he  continued.     "  You  may  be  quite  easy  as 


to  that.     Have  you  anything  special  to  saj 
to  him  when  you  do  meet  him  ?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had  not.  But  I  owLcd 
to  curiosity  concerning  him  and  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  particularly  I  desired  to  know 
his  connexion  with  the  gentleman  I  had 
served  with  the  writ. 

It  was  some  days  after  this.  I  was  sit- 
ting at  my  desk,  copying,  or  perhaps 
making  believe  to  copy.  Vickery  ap- 
proached me  with  a  solemn  air,  and 
whispered  mysteriously : 

'*  1  am  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Nightingale,  to 
step  up-stairs  to  the  first  floor^the  froat 
drawing-room." 

"  Who  wants  me — Mr.  Monck?" 

"  Ton  will  probably  learn  that  np-staiis, 
Mr.  Nightingale.  The  fix>nt  room,  please. 
You  needn't  mind  about  leaving  your  vork.' 

Of  course  I  did  not  mind  about  it  Fp' 
stairs  ?  I  was  to  enter  for  the  first  tia? 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  house;  po^) 
to  penetrate  the  strange  seclusion  efsj 
master,  Mr.  Monck. 

I  mounted  the  stairs.  I  paused  aii 
tapped  at  the  door  I  found  &ang  ce< 
"  Come  in,"  said  a  light  voice. 

A  young  lady,  simply  clad  in  a  dark  dress 
that  fell  in  soft  folds  about  her  slender  %Qi^. 
was  seated  before  a  writing-table  litt£^i^ 
with  papers.  The  light,  strained  thron^li 
the  dust-clouded  window-panes,  gleamei 
feebly  upon  her,  failing  to  reach  the  corns?^ 
of  the  room.  I  perceived,  however,  that 
she  was  young  and  refined-lookiog,  wi^ 
abundant  dark  hair  smoothed  over  Is 
brow,  and  gathered  *  into  rich  coils  and 
clusters  at  the  back  of  her  head.  A  sarrcv 
collar  of  white  lace  edged  the  top  of  he; 
high  dress.  By  contrast  with  it,  her  coin- 
plexion  seemed  to  be  a  dus^brunettebii^, 
yet  of  fine  satiny  texture.  When  she  spf*^ 
her  pallor  vanished,  and  as  her  large  eyes 
kindled,  an  underflush  of  colour  gloved  in 
her  face.  It  was  a  young  face,  animated 
and  full  of  expression,  earnest  and  inteni. 
even  somewhat  sad. 

The  room  was  large ;  the  fumitnre  worn 
and  very  old-fashioned ;  tho  hangings  of  a 
faded  dun  colour ;  the  wall  paper  and  ct> 
ing  dim  with  smoke  and  dust ;  the  carpt' 
frayed  and  threadbare,  all  trace  of  patt^'a 
rubbed  and  trodden  fix)m  it. 

The  lady  rose  as  I  entered. 
, "  I  must  introduce  myself,  Mr.  ^P'' 
ingale,"  she  said,  with  rather  an  t^- 
barrassed  air,  as  she  extended  her  bar.J- 
"  My  name  is  Rachel  Monck— I  ani  ^^■ 
Monck's  daughter." 

I  pressed  her  hand;  iC  was  very  sn^''  "^ 
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delicate  sliape,  sofb  and  cool,  thoagh  ifc 
trembled  a  little  in  mine. 

"  Will  you  sit  down,  please.  I  have  been 
anxious  for  some  time  past  to  see  yon — to 
speak  to  yon;  but  many  things  have  oc- 
carred  to  prevent  this.  And  now  I  fear  I 
have  deferred  it  too  long.  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin." 

Her  speech  was  something  to  that  effect ; 
bat  I  was  paying  less  heed  to  her  words  than 
to  the  soft  mnsic  of  her  voice,  and  the  sub- 
dued tremulousness  which  lent  it  a  pecu- 
liarly touching  quality.  And  if  she  was 
disturbed,  I  was  still  more  so.  I  had  not 
yet  recoyered  from  my  amazement  at  find- 
ing myself  in  Mr.  Monck's  drawing-room, 
in  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  of  whose 
existence  I  had  until  then  been  absolutely 
ignorant.  Yickery  had  spoken  no  word 
upon  the  subject — ^had  afforded  mono  hint. 
How  could  I  suspect  that  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mr.  Monck's  mysterious  house 
tliere  dwelt  this  beautiful  young  creature  ? 

She  paused  for  a  few  moments;  then 
ptoceeded  with  more  composure. 

"  You  have  been  surpnised,  I  dare  say, 
that  you  have  not  yet  seen  my  &ther — 
that  you  have  indeed  seen  no  one  connected 
with  his  business  but  Mr.  Yickery." 

I  answered  feebly,  as  I  felt  afterwards. 
1  owned  to  a  little  surprise,  but  said  that 
it  was  really  of  no  consequence.  This  was 
itupid;  because  it  almost  implied  that  I 
insufficiently  valued  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing Miss  Monck ;  whereas  this  was  in  truth 
most  interesting  to  me. 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself  that  there  should 
have  been  anything  like  want  of  candour 
in  your  reception  and  treatment  here,  Mr. 
Nightingale.  I  felt  all  along  that  you  were 
not  being  fairly  dealt  with.  I  wished  that 
you  should  have  known  the  truth  from  the 
fii'st.  But  I  yielded  to  one  of  greater  ex- 
perience. He  was  mistaken ;  I  thought  so 
then.  I  am  confident  of  it  now.  Btill  he 
did  it  for  the  best.  I  cannot  censure  him. 
I  owe  him  deep  gratitude.  To  his  un- 
<^ea8ing  care  and  kindness  and  fidelity  I  am 
heavily  indebted.  He  has  aided  and  com- 
forted me  in  a  time  of  very  great  trouble. 
A  truer  friend  never  existed." 

Again  her  voice  trembled,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  her  large,  dark  grey  eyes  were 
glistenmg  with  tears.  She  bowed  her 
head,  supporting  it  by  one  of  her  thin 
yuppie  hands,  as  she  leaned  forward  upon 
her  desk.  Her  face  struck  me  as  ex- 
quisitely  sensitive.  It  was  partly  in 
shadow  now,  the  light  falling  sideways 
^pon  her  glossy,  silken  hair,  and   clear 


brow,  and  small  pink  shell-like  ear,  from 
which  a  tiny  ring  depended.  Yet  I  noted 
that  her  every  passing  emotion  found  ex- 
pression in  her  pale,  and  even  somewhat 
woni  countenance.  Just  as  a  secluded  lake, 
for  all  it  seems  so  peaceful,  and  motionless, 
and  sheltered,  reflects  now  blue  sky,  and 
now  sombre  clouds,  and  now  is  rippled 
into  frowns  by  the  breath  of  the  wind. 

"I  am  speaking  of  old  Mr.  Viokery, 
for  many,  many  years  my  father's  devoted 
servant  and  most  steadfast  friend.  His 
great  kindness  to  me  I  can  never  forget, 
can  never  repay,  can  never  sufficiently  ac- 
knowledge." 

It  was  new  to  me  to  hear  the  old  man 
spoken  of  in  this  way.  I  felt  that  I  had 
much  underrated  old  Yickery — that  I  had 
done  him  great  injustice. 

**  My  father  is  ill,  very  seriously  ill."  As 
she  spoke  a  tear  fell  on  the  papers  before 
her.  "  He  has  not  been  himself  for  a  long 
time  past.  He  is  able  to  see  no  one ;  he 
can  do  little  or  nothing.  It  tries  him 
severely  to  sign  his  name,  even  to  the  few 
papers  and  letters  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
issued  from  his  office.  I  trust  he  may  re- 
cover. But  I  have  hoped  so  long  now  that 
my  heart  is  grown  worn  and  weary  with 
waiting  and  hoping — in  vain,  in  vain.  Yet 
I  do  not  despair.  I  hope,  and  wait^  and 
pray  still,  and  my  faith  in  Heaven's  mercy 
does  not  waver.  When  your  coming  here 
was  first  proposed,  Mr.  Nightingale,  my 
poor  invalid  was  not  nearly  so  ill  as  he  is 
now.  There  scarcely  seemed  injustice  in 
his  undertaking^I  should  say,  perhaps,  in 
our  undertaking  on  his  behalf — ^to  receive 
you  as  his  pupil,  and  to  do  all  that  might 
be  done  to  enable  you  to  perfect  yourself 
in  your  profession.  That,  at  least,  was 
Yickery's  opinion.  But  I  see  now  it  was 
not  right,  it  was  unfair  to  you." 

She  paused.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  say 
something.  But  my  surprise,  my  con- 
fusion, let  me  add,  also,  my  pi^  for  her  did 
not  permit  me  to  speak.  I  could  only 
move  uneasily  in  my  chair,  trusting  that 
sympathy  might  be  sufficiently  expressed 
by  my  looks. 

"  I  must  go  on,"  she  said.  **  Plain 
words  are  best.  We  were  tempted  by  the 
amount  of  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  your 
relations.  In  truth,  we  are  very  poor. 
The  sum  was  much  needed  by  us.  We 
coveted  it,  and  we  sinned  in  taking  it. 
You  may  believe  how  much  it  pains  me  to 
make  this  confession.  But  it  is  right  that 
I  should  make  it.  Already  my  heart  is  the 
lighter  for  having  made  it." 
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She  covered  lier  face  with,  her  hands. 
Her  tears  were  now  falling  fast. 

"Pray,  Miss  Monck,"  I  said,  finding 
speech  at  last,  in  an  abrupt  and  rather 
bnngling  way,  "  do  not  think  so  serioosly 
of  BO  poor  a  matter.  No  sort  of  injustice 
has  been  done.  You  judge  yourself  far  too 
severely.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  com- 
plain of.  I  am  only  deeply  sorry  for  Mr. 
Monck's  ailing  state.  I  fervently  trust 
with  you  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored 
to  health.  Pray  do  not  let  this  matter 
touching  myself  trouble  you  further.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  that  you  have  had  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  spoken  to  m^  as  you  have 
spoken." 

**  I  wish  I  had  told  you  all  before.  Ton 
are  most  kind,  Mr.  !Mightingale.  But — 
there  are  others  to  be  thought  of.  Will 
your  relations  approve  of  this  arrangement 
when  they  know  all  ? — ^and  you  are  bound 
to  tell  them.  I  had  this  to  propose.  That, 
if  you,  if  they  so  willed,  your  articles  should 
bo  cancelled  or  transferred,  and  your  pre- 
mium should  be  returned— -not  all  at  once. 
That,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  ofibr. 
But  by  degrees,  a  little  at  a  time,  perhaps 
a  very  little.  Still,  that  it  should  all  be 
paid,  to  the  last  farthing,  I  pledge  my- 
self, though  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone. 
I  would  not  be  dishonest,  though  I  fear  I 
may  have  seemed  so." 

I  could  not  listen  to  this  proposal,  it 
pained  me  too  much.  I  said  that,  in  any 
case,  there  should  be  no  paying  back,  or 
talk  of  such  a  thing.  I  assured  her  tha^  I 
was  perfectly  contents  That  I  had  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  complain,  that  she  had 
none  for  self-acousation.  That,  under  the 
supervision  of  Vickery,  I  waa  really  get- 
ting on  with  my  profession;  that  I  was 
advancing  and  learning  more  and  more 
every  day.  (It  was  not  absolutely  true, 
but,  seeing  her  distress,  I  could  not  be 
cramped  by  accuracy.)  That  Mr.  Monck's 
illness,  deeply  as  I  regretted  it,  was  no  real 
hindrance  to  my  position  as  his  clerk. 
Finally,  I  implored  her  to  command  my 
services  in  any  way,  and  to  make  certain 
that  I  did  not  lack  willingness  to  prove  my 
sympathy,  and  to  be  of  use  to  her  if  she 
would  but  show  me  how. 

She  thanked  me  again  aoid  again,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  I  think,  at  the 
hurry,  and  perhaps  the  clumsiness,  of  my 
address.  But  she  knew,  she  could  not 
but  know,  that,  in  intention,  it  was  tho- 
roughly earnest  and  sincere.  Upon  my 
entreaty,  she  consented,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, that  things  should  remain  as  they 
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were — for  the  present,  at  any  rate— in  ih 
hope  that  Mr.  Monck's  health  might 
amend,  and  that  meanwhile  I  slioidd  con- 
tinue under  the  supervision  of  Vickery.  I 
promised  that  I  would  spare  no  pains  to 
content  him  and  her.  She  was  apparendT 
pleased,  by  my  speech,  as,  indeed,  I  hoped 
that  she  would  be. 

*^You  are  a  kind  friend,  Mr.  Nigktin- 
gale,"  she  said,  as  she  again  gave  me  kr 
hand.  ''  Pray  belie^T®  that  I  am  sincerelj 
grateful." 

**•  I  may  see  you  again,  Miss  Monck  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  hope  so."  This,  and  the 
sweet  graoe  with  which  it  was  said,  stirred 
my  he»i  strangely. 

^  One  moment,"  she  ooutanued,  as  I 
moved  towards  the  dooc,  for  I  had  so  ex- 
cuse to  remain  longer.  Gladly  I  retnroed 
to  her  side.  ''  It's  but  a  hifle,  but  Yickeir 
was  so  anxious  that  I  should  speak  to  joa 
on  the  subject.  He  is  distressed  shm 
your  handwriting." 

"  I  fear  it  is  very  defective.     I  findafe 
hand  so  difficult  to  acquire." 

"Not  so  very  difficult  if  you  takepains.^ 

'*  I  do  try,  I  assure  yon,  Miss  Monet 
And  I  will  try  more  than  ever  now." 

"That's  right.  Practice  is  necessarr, 
of  course.  Vickery,  perhaps,  is  too  ex- 
acting." 

**  If  I  could  only  write  like  that  Bail 
never  shall !"  I  pointed  to  a  documeait  on 
the  desk  before  her.  It  was  written  in  the 
perfect  clerkly  hand  Vickery  had  so  much 
admired,  and  had  bidden  me  imitate. 

"  Oh,  but  you  will.  That's  my  writing  ' 
She  smiled  and  blushed  as  she  spoke. 

The  mystery  was  explained  then.  Bacbd 
Monck  was  the  secluded  copying  clerk. 
She  had  written  the  letters  received  at  tlie 
Down  Farm,  and  the  many  papers  I  bad 
noted  in  the  office.  I  glanced  at  her  small 
taper  fingers ;  there  was  not  a  speck  of 
ink  upon  them.  But  I  perceived  that  she 
wore  over  the  sleeves  of  her  dress  loose 
eufi*s  of  black  cahco,  such  as  I  had  seen 
copying  clerks  assume  in  lawyexs'  offices 
and  at  law  stati(»ers. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  hand,"  I  said.  Un- 
consciously my  gaze  wandered  from  the 
paper  to  her  fiigers.  But  she  did  not  ob- 
serve this. 

^'No,  it's  not  beautiful,"  she  said,  simplr. 
"But  it's  regular,  neat,  and  legible.  1^ 
has  an  official  and  business-like  look;  and 
it's  not  really  difficult,  though  it  took  me 
some  little  time  to  learn.  It  is  so  different 
to  the  writing  I  was  taught  at  scbool 
But  Vickery  gave  me  lessons.    He  is  q^^ 
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proud  of  hifl  papil  now.  He  calls  me  the  best 
copying  clerk  iu  London.  Bat  he  only 
Bays  that  to  cheer  me.'' 

She  langhed  pleasantly.  It  was  won- 
derful how  her  face  had  brightened.  I  had 
thought  her  beautiful  before,  but  she  was 
to  me  still  more  beautifal  now. 

"  You'll  soon  write  quite  as  well — better, 
I'm  sure,  Mr.  Nightingale." 

In  aU  she  said  and  did  there  was  a 
modest  unconscionsneas  of  meriting  admi- 
ration, a  graceftil  and  tender  humility  that 
was  singularly  winning. 

"  If  I  can  only  write  half  as  well  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  But  you  must  find  it  very 
liard  wod^.  Miss  Monck." 

"Ko,  indeed  not.  It's  occupation.  It 
doesn't  try  my  mind  too  much,  and  yet 
it  prevents  mo  from  giving  way  to  pain* 
fnl  thoughts.  And  then  it's  useftil.  I 
am  helping  my  father.  Really  helping 
him,  for  if  I  did  not  do  this  some  one  must 
be  paid  to  do  it.  It  makes  me  happy  to  be 
of  use  to  him.  And  I'have  to  be  so  much 
alone,  or  watching  by  bis  bedside,  for 
hours  and  hours  together,  day  and  night. 
But  I  can  'v^atch  and  write  too.  It  was 
hard  at  first,  perhaps,  but  it  comes  easy  to 
me  now.  I  would  not  give  it  up  cm  any 
account.  A  woman,  a  girl,  placed  as  I  am, 
can  do  so  little  that's  useful,  really  useful—* 
in  the  way  of  earning  money,  I  mean.  But 
I  talk  too  much  of  myself.  There  was  one 
thing  more  I  had  to  say." 

I  listened  eagerly.  Content,  so  far  as  I 
^as  concerned,  that  she  should  go  on  talk- 
ing upon  any  subject.  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  her,  to  look  upon  her. 

She  hemtated,  turned  from  me  to  the 
window,  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  fore- 
^^y  canoe  back  to  her  desk,  and  then  said 
hurriedly : 

''You  know  my  cousin,  I  think,  Mr. 
Wray— Tony  Wray.   You  are  his  friend?" 

I  said  yes.  Tony  was  my  dearest,  my 
most  intimate  friend. 

"  You  will  be  his  kind,  true  friend,  I'm 
*^-  Besides  my  father,  he  is  my  only 
living  relation.  Naturally,  he  is  very  dear 
to  ine,  and  to  my  fiather.  Pray  take  care 
of  him.  He  is  negligent  of  himself.  He 
has  lost  both  parents— both  died  young; 
tod  my  poor  boy — ^I  always  call  him  so, 
l^r  I  am  to  him  as  an  elder  sister;  we 
We  known  each  other  from  childhood— 
^J  poor  boy  is  very  delicate.  I  feci  that 
ne  needs  constant  watching.  He  is  light- 
hearted  and  careless,  irresolute  and  un- 
^^dy,  perhaps — though  quite  in  a  harmless 
^ay    unsuspicious,  easily  led  by  a  stronger 


mind  than  his  own.  Protect  him,  IVIr. 
Nightingale — against  himself.  He  should 
keep  early  hours,  avoid  over  fatigue, 
breathe  pure  air.  He  fancies  himself 
stronger  than  he  is.  Be  a  true  friend, 
and  brother  to  him,  Mr.  Nightingale,  for 
his  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine.  Indeed,  to 
me  you  have  shown  kindness  enough 
already.  I  dare  not  ask  fbr  more.  Yet 
this  you  wUl  do,  knowing  now  what  per- 
haps you  did  not  know  before — for  Tony's 
sake,  for  your  own,  as  his  true  friend. 
He  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.  I 
am  sure  they  are  deserved." 

There  was  an  earnest,  almost  a  pas- 
sionate throb  in  her  voice.  I  promised  all 
she  asked,  and,  as  I  took  leave  of  her, 
pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  solemnly  pledged  myself  to 
keep  my  word  and  sworn  fealty  to  her. 

As  I  descended  the  stairs,  two  things 
became  clear  to  mc.  Rachel  Monck  loved 
Tony  Wray.  And  I  was  in  love  with  my 
master's  daughter.  Or  if  not  absolutely 
in  love,  I  was  on  the  brink  of  it,  and  could 
not  but  go  forward  and  fkll  in. 
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If  you  are  ever  at  Plymouth  it  will  bo 
worth  your  while  to  go  westward  along 
the  coast  as  fiir  as  Fowey.  The  country  is 
lovely ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  too,  for  having 
furnished  much  more  than  its  proportion  of 
gallant  tars  during  the  old  French  war.  It 
was  a  grand  place  for  smuggling  all  along 
there;  and  somehow  smugglmg  and  serving 
on  board  the  royal  navy  generally  go  well 
together.  They  say  poachers  make  the 
best  gamekeepers  ;  certainly  scores  of  Cor- 
nish sailors  must  have  had  brothers  and 
uncles  in  the  contraband  trade,  and  pi'o- 
bably  had  run  a  good  many  cargoes  them- 
selves. 

Well,  just  a  little  beyond  Looe  river,  you 
will  come  to  Polperro,  as  quaint  a  village 
— "town,"  I  beg  its  pardon — as  one  could 
find  anywhere  round  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  its  history  and  antiquities. 
Leland,  who  is  always  exact  about  Corn- 
wall, says,  in  his  Itinerary,  "  From  Pontus 
Cross"  (now  Punch's  Cross,  Fowey)  "to 
Poulpirrhe  about  a  six  miles,  wlier  is  a  little 
fishchar  town  and  a  peere,  with  a  very 
httle  creke  and  a  broke.  There  is  a  crikket" 
(flat  sand — was  the  game  originally  played 
on  such  ground  ?)  "  betwixt  PoulpiiThe  and 
Lowe."  This  pier,  supplemented  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by   another  at  right 
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angles  to  it,  enables  the  little  place  to  exist. 
Even  thus  it  has  had  a  hard  struggle.  Do 
yon  know  Dawlish?  At  any  rate,  yon 
will  have  heard  how  many  times  last  winter 
the  sea-wall  of  that  railway  which  Brnnel 
traced  close  to  the  water's  edge  was 
washed  away.  Go  to  Dawlish  when  there 
is  a  good  sonth-easter  on,  and  you'll  see 
that  it  is  not  the  rocky  "iron-bound" 
coasts  which  look  best  in  a  storm.  I've 
seen  a  good  deal  of  both,  but  I  prefer  being 
close  to  the  waves  instead  of  looking  down 
on  them ;  and  so  I  give  the  palm  to  a  low 
beach  with  cliffs  some  little  way  off.  Such 
you  have  at  Polperro ;  and  the  number  of 
times  the  piers  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  "  palaces"  (pilchard  cellars) 
demolished  by  former  gales,  show  how  it 
must  snffcr  in  a  storm,  for  all  it  looks  so  un- 
like "  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and 
Boss,"  or  the  granite  bulwarks  of  the 
Land's  End. 

Everybody  in  Polperro  either  goes  to  sea 
himself  or  has  a  share  in  a  boat.  You  can 
generally  find  on  the  beach  a  dozen  stout 
fellows  ready  to  talk  to  you  by  the  hour. 
But  I  mustn't  stop  to  tell  you  Polperro 
stories  about  pilchard  fishing — ^how  they 
shoot  an  enormous  sean-net  (say  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fathoms  long  and  twelve 
deep)  round  the  school  of  fish,  and  there 
keep  them  enclosed  for  days,  while  a  little 
boat,  the  volyer  (follower)  goes  inside  with 
a  tuck-sean,  which  is  drawn  round  as  many 
of  the  fish  as  the  master  seaner  judges  can 
be  stowed  away  in  cellar  that  day.  This 
gradual  clearing  is  a  wonderful  thing  for 
everybody  concerned;  thanks  to  it  the 
curing  can  bo  done  properly,  and  a  great 
many  fish  can  be  sold  fresh;  fancy,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  to  dispose  all 
at  once  of  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  dead 
pilchards !  There  would  only  be  one  way 
— a  way  in  which  too  many  of  our  takes  of 
mackerel  and  sprats,  as  well  as  pilchards, 
are  got  rid  of,  in  spite  of  ice  and  railways 
— to  make  manure  of  them.  As  it  is, 
by  this  simple  plan  of  keeping  the  fish 
enclosed  in  the  big  sean,  you  have  time 
even  to  send  a  ship  over  to  France  for 
salt  after  the  sean  has  been  shot,  and 
to  get  her  back  in  time  for  coring.  Pol- 
perro fishing,  I'm  afraid,  has  gone  down 
— were  you  ever  in  a  fishing  place  where 
they  didn't  tell  you  things  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be  ?  Conger  used  to  be  largely 
exported  (the  trade  is  as  old  as  King 
John's  day).  It  was  not  salted,  but  cut 
through,  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
flat  surface,  and  then  stretched  on  a  frame 


and  dried.     The  process  was  an  unsaToary 

one,  and  the  loss  ^m  absolute  patre&ction 

was  heavy  in  wet  seasons;  but  as  live  conger  * 

sold  at  five  shillings  per  hundredweight, 

while  ''conger-douce"   (sweet)  as  it  was 

called,   would  bring  thirty    shillings,  tb^ 

trade  lasted  till  the  French  revolution.   It 

was  then  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  now  ilie 

conger  is  so  scarce  (like  the  hernngs  on 

the    west    of   Irdiand)    that    there  isn't 

enough  of  it  for  home  use.     The  Spanish 

and  Italians  used  to  eat  the  conger-douce 

grated  into  their  soup.    How  they  manage 

to  oat  the  '*  fair  maids"    (firmados),  salt 

pilchards  with  all  their  juice  squeezed  out 

to  make  cod-liver  (m1,  I'm  sure  I  dent 

know.     I'm  as,  fond  as  any  one  of  a  good 

fat  pilchard,  cooked  firesh  ;  even  a  salt  ooe 

(cured  like  a  Dutch  herring)  is  not  badwitii 

new  potatoes.   You  Londoners  didn't  show 

your  taste  in  rejecting  them  last  yearwiieo 

the  railway  took  them  up  for  noting;  k 

I  don't  uiink  I  could  eat  them  ii  h 

firmado  state.    Popeiy,  slavery,  and  wtt&a 

shoes  used  to  go  together  in  the  old  Oisf 

toast ;  and  I  think  you  might  well  add  dr^ 

pilchard  as  a  climax.  Nevertheless, it'sbi^ 

to  know  how  West  Wales  would  do  witboat 

pilchards.  It  has  been  a  hungry  land^bot 

a  hospitable — since  the  days  when  Andrew 

Boorde,  Henry  the  Eighth's  physician,  and 

the  original  Merry  Andrew,  so  empbaticallj 

condemned  the  Cornish  eating,  and  above 

all  the  dbrinking,   describing  the  beer  as 

"  thick  whitish  stufi^,  as  though  pigges  bad 

wrastled  in  it."     The  old  rhyme. 

Meat,  money,  and  light, 
All  in  one  nigkt, 

is  quite  deserved;  and  working  under 
tribute  in  a  tin  mine,  even  helped  ont  br 
the  cow  and  the  potato  patch,  would  be  a 
sorry  livelihood  bnt  for  the  yearly  tribute 
of  the  sea,  which  brings  a  little  readj 
money  to  everybody,  for  boys  and  girls 
and  old  women  are  all  pressed  into  work 
as  soon  as  curing  fairly  begins.  That's 
the  great  blessing  of  this  West  Countfj". 
that  the  agricultural  labourer,  pore  and 
simple,  and  the  mere  artisan,  are  alike  un- 
known there.  They  may  be  rough  (I  am 
sure  they  are  courteous  too)  ;  they  are  bad 
at  reading  and  writing ;  they  are  wild  m 
their  religions,  and  they  are  certainly  too 
fond  of  speculating.  But  they  don't  pot 
all  their  eggs  into  one  basket  '^J^ 
with  mining,  and  farming,  and  fishiR^< 
most  of  them  have  three  strings  to  tliar 
how — farming,  please  to  remember,  on  a 
tiny  scale;  a  farmer  of  five-and-twentr 
I  acres    is    a    very  big    man    down  be^ 
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And  if  the  mine  is  '*  doing  slight  through 
the  Btnff  turning  out  against  yon,"  while 
the  potatoes  are  touched  with  the  disease, 
why,  then,  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  the  pil- 
chards to  look  to.  Years  ago  (as  I  said) 
smuggling  was  a  fourth  string ;  and  sto* 
lies  are  still  told  of  those  stirring  days — 
how,  for  instance,  one  Potter,  who  shot  a 
reyenne  man  in  the  gallant  defence  of 
the  Polperro  lugger.  Lottery,  was  hidden 
away  for  months,  while  Toms,  his  comrade, 
who  had  tamed  king's  evidence,  was  cap- 
tured under  the  very  eyes  of  the  dragoons, 
and  got  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  Guernsey, 
where,  unluckily  for  Potter,  the  govern- 
ment officers  managed  to  recapture  him. 
Other  tales  you  may  hear  by  the  dozen 
in  Polperro,  tales  in  which  teller  and 
hearer  can  feel  unmingled  satisfieu^tion — 
how  the  Providence,  revenue  cutter,  was 
caught  smuggling,  sold  by  the  revenue 
service  to  the  Admiralty,  reohristened  the 
Grecian,  and  sent  out  to  what  in  those 
days  was  the  national  rubbish-hole — the 
West  Indies.  Here  the  Grecians  soon 
came  across  a  pirate,  had  a  gallant  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  her  crew,  took  the  sur- 
vivors into  Kingston  harbour  to  be  hanged, 
and  gained  snch  credit,  that  orders  came 
permitting  them  to  return  to  their  families 
or  volunteer  where  they  pleased.  You  will 
hear,  too,  how  William  Quiller,  a  well-tor 
do  Polperro  merchant^  being  in  Plymouth 
without  his  protection,  was  seized  by 
the  press-gang,  and  hurried  on  board  a 
frigate  which  was  just  sailing  for  Ja- 
niaica.  Very  fortunately  the  captain  was 
a  friend  of  his  father's,  so  Quiller  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  quarter-deck,  and  soon 
showed  himself  a  fine  smart  fellow.  His 
smartness  was  needed,  for  yellow  fever 
hroke  out  on  board,  the  captain  and  all  the 
superior  officers  died  or  were  invalided, 
and  Quiller  had  to  bring  the  vessel  home. 
He  did  it  so  well  that  he  got  the  command 
of  a  despatch  boat,  which,  with  sixtv  men, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  across  a  French- 
znan  with  a  crew  more  than  three  hundred 
strong.  He  beat  her,  of  course — we  always 
heat  in  those  days — and  his  share  of  the 
prize  money  was  two  thousand  pounds ! 
What  will  the  Polperro  men  do,  now 
that  ships  have  no  canvas  upon  them? 
What's  the  use  of  telling  the  new  race  of 
sailors  about  the  lugger  Unity,  which,  find- 
ing itself  one  daybreak  between  two  French 
frigates,  shortened  sail  to  allow  them  to 
board,  and  while  they  were  busy  with  sails 
aback,  getting  out  their  boats,  suddenly 
spread  its  wings  and  flew  out  between  them 


without  a  scratch  to  any  one  on  board,  and 
with  scarcely  a  hole  in  her  rigging  ?  The 
thing  seems  nearly  as  far  off  as  the  old 
belief  in  the  pisky  (the  Devonshire  pixy), 
that  ungrateful  creature  who,  if  a  farmer, 
thankful  for  having  all  his  corn  threshed 
out  in  one  night,  replaced  the  thresher's 
tattered  suit  of  green  by  a  new  one,  would 
disappear  for  ever,  singing, 

Piaky  new  coat  and  piskj  new  hood, 
Piiky  now  will  do  no  more  good ; 

or  as  the  Midsummer  fires,  and  the  '^guary 
mirkl"  (miracle  play)  in  its  modernised 
form  of  a  Christmas  mummery.  No  one 
now,  when  afflicted  with  a  plague  of  fleas 
and  other  "small  deer,"  sends  (as  Pol- 
perro folks  used  to  do)  the  town-crier  to  a 
witch's  door  to  shout,  "Take  back  thy 
flock  !  Take  back  thy  flock  1"  And  pro- 
bably very  few  West  Britons  now  believe 
in  "  Parson  Dodge,"  a  real  man  and  a 
"  very  worthy  minister,"  whose  tomb,  with 
the  date  1746,  is  to  be  seen  in  Tsdland 
churchyard,  but  who  is.  Heaven  knows 
why,  both  here  and  about  the  Lizard, 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  "Wild 
Huntsman,"  of  whom  from  Dartmoor  to 
the  Land's  End  there  is  in  half  a  dozen 
slightly  different  legends  a  very  lively  tra- 
dition. Why  the  Reverend  Richard  Dodge 
should  have  become  a  sort  of  Michael  Scott 
of  West  Wales,  and  should  have  stepped 
into  all  the  honours  of  tha  prehistoric 
"  Whistman  and  his  wild  dogs,"  it  is  hard 
to  say ;  the  fact  proves  that,  in  Cornwall 
at  any  rate,  things  did  not  take  very  long 
to  pass  out  of  history  into  the  mythical 
stage. 

But  we  mustn't  forget  Robert  Jeffrey, 
blacksmith  and  privateersman.  It  was  m 
1807  that  the  privateer.  Lord  Nelson,  sailed 
from  Polperro,  and  putting  into  Plymouth 
for  provisions,  was  boarded  by  Her  Majesty's 
sloop  Recruit,  Captain  Lake,  and  deprived 
of  several  of  her  best  sailors,  Jeffrey  among 
them.  Captain  Lake  was  a  wild  young  spark 
— ^we  can  fancy  him  a  little  like  the  noble 
sailor  officers  whom  Mac  aulay  describes  as 
hectoring  over  the  scurvy-worn  seamen 
of  Charles  the  Second's  time.  Well, 
cruising  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  he  let  the 
water  supply  run  very  low.  So  Jeffrey, 
thirsty  and  sulky,  got  at  a  barrel  of  spruce 
beer  kept  for  tilie  captain's  table.  "I'll 
have  no  thieves  on  board,'*  said  the  captain. 
"Lower  the  boat  instantly!  Lieutenant 
Mould,  you  see  that  rock  r  Man  a  boat 
and  set  the  rascal  adrifb  on  it."  So  Jeffrey 
was  landed  on  his  rock,  and  left  there 
without  food — ^with  nothing,  in  fact,  but  his 
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knife,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  piece  of  wood 
>vhich  a  comrade  gave  him  to  signal  anj 
passing  ship  with.  The  rock,  desolate  and 
treeless,  had  no  living  thing  on  it  except 
sea- fowl— no  water,  bo  Bhell<^Bb.  But  night 
was  falling  when  he  wae  lefb,  and  he 
naturally  thought  the  captain  was  only 
bent  on  frightening  him,  and  that  they'd 
fetch  him  back  next  morning.  What  was 
his  hor]t)r  when  at  daybreak  he  saw  the 
Recruit  disappearing  on  the  horizon? 
Hunger  came  on ;  the  sea-birds  were  far 
too  wary  to  be  caught.  To  his  great  joy 
he  found  an  egg,  but  it  was  so  rotten  that 
it  sickened  him.  He  took  to  gnawing 
drift-wood  bark ;  but  this,  steeped  in  salt 
water,  made  him  madly  thirsty ;  and  he 
must  have  perished  but  for  a  timely 
shower  of  rain.  While  he  was  sucking 
up  the  rain- pools  through  a  quill,  several 
ships  appeared  in  the  offing,  but,  though  he 
frantically  waved  his  flag,  they  all  passed 
him  by.  He  had  been  on  the  rock  eight 
days,  when  the  American  schooner,  Adams, 
came  near  enough  ta  notice  the  signal. 
Jeffrey,  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak,  was  taken  on  board,  and  carried  to 
Marblehead,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade, 
quite  forgetting  how  anxious  they  would 
be  on  his  account  at  Polperro. 

Meanwhile  the  Recruit,  leaving  Jeffrey 
on  his  rock,  made  for  Barbadocs,  and 
joined  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane.  But  Jack  was  not 
likely  to  leave  a  messmate  in  such  a  fix  as 
tliat  without  talking  about  it.  The  boat- 
swain's mate  of  one  ship  told  the  fo'castle 
men  of  another,  till  at  last  the  officers  on 
the  flagship  heard  of  it,  and  then  of  course 
the  admiral  heard  the  story.  Captain  Lake 
was  soon  sent  back,  no  very  gentle  lan- 
guage being  used  to  him  you  may  be  sure, 
to  pick  up  the  castaway.  The  printed 
accounts  of  **  The  Wonderful  Escape,'*  &c., 
say  it  was  two  months  before  the  Recruit 
got  back;  but  the  tradition  in  Polperro, 
traced  up  to  an  eye-witness,  and  in  itself 
much  more  likely,  gives  the  time  as  not 
much  over  a  fortnight.  Anyhow,  Jeffrey 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  ship  stayed 
tliree  days,  though  the  rock — Sombrero 
Island  is  its  grand  Spanish  name ;  broad- 
brimmed  hat  island,  with  its  central  cone 
and  flat  low  rock  all  round — might  have 
been  overhauled  in  half  an  hour.  They 
found  a  pair  of  trousers  (with  somebody 
else's  mark)  and  an  axe  handle ;  that  was 
all.  "  He's  got  killed,"  said  one,  though 
by  whom  appeared  uncertain.  "  He's 
gone   mad  through  drinking    salt  water, 


and  then  thi«otm  himself  clean  into  ilie  j 
sea,"  said  another,  with  a  greats  eye  to , 
probabilities.  Others,  arguing  as  if  tbey 
were  living  in  the  days  of  ihe  bnocaneere, , 
"'Tell  you  what,  he's  been  found  &nd 
murdered  by  the  Spaniards."  The  admiral 
however,  set  things  at  rest  for  the  present, 
by  making  up  his  mind  that  Je&ey  bad 
been  picked  by  some  passing  veBsel.  Bm 
things  did  not  stop  here ;  men  will  talk, 
and,  two'^years  after,  the  story  of  Jeffrey 
and  his  rock  was  talked  of  to  sacli  pur- 
pose, that  a  court-martial  was  held  o£ 
Captain  Lake,  and  he  was  dismissed  tk 
service.  Not  content  with  the  sentence  on 
the  captain.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  then  in 
all  his  glory,  kept  worrying  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  till  a  gOTeniment  order  nns 
issued  to  search  for  Jeffrey  till  he  i^  j 
found,  or  till  cause  could  be  shown  wbj 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  found. 

They  might  have  been  seardiing  tiJIoo^ 
lor  anytliing  Jeffrey  did  to  let  fo&s  br 
what  had  become  of  him.     He  was  q^it 
content  to  spend  his  time  between  Uv^^a- 
head  and  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  Uiti^ 
States,   and    to    bear    th«    nidaame  i 
"  Gkreernw  of  Sombrero."    B^  one  George 
Hassel,  seaman,  hearing  what  a  fbss  vas 
being  made,  took  an  affidavit  before  tk 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  that  he  had  ote^  sees 
the  said  Jeffrey,   and  that  at  the  places 
aforesaid  the  manner  of  his  abandoimieat 
by  the  captain  of  an  EngHah  sloop  of  w 
was  quite  notorious.  Of  oourae  the  searchers 
at  once  got  into  oomm'anication  with  the 
Massachusetts  authorities;  Jeffi^*s  deposi- 
tion was  taken,  and,  when  caHed  upon  to 
sign  it,  the  man,  flurried  by  the  number  of 
gentlefolks  about  him,  hfi^  somehow  pnt 
a  cross  instead  of  writing  his  name,  as  he 
usually  did,  in  a  fair  bold  hand.    "Thais 
never  my  son,  sure  enough,"  said  Widow 
Jeffrey,  when  the  deposition  was  shown  to 
her ;  and  her  letter  to  the  Times  (October 
the  9th,  1809)  asserts  that  "  the  story  has 
been  got  up  by  Captain  Lake,"  why,  no  one 
but  herself  could  imagine.     The  only  way 
to   settle  the    matter  was  to  bring  over 
the  supposed  Robert  Jeffirey  and  g^  him 
identified.     As  soon  as  he  was  found  to  be 
the  right  man,  the  Admiralty  gave  him  li^s 
discharge,  and  he  was  taken  down  to  Pol- , 
perro,  where  the  whole  village  turned  omi 
with  mfusic  and  tar-barrels,  and  all  pigns 
of  rejoicing,  to  welcome  one  so  strangely 
rescued.     What  of  Captain  Lake  P    It  f«^  | 
soon  hinted  to  the  noble  family,  of  wbich  ^  ,i 
seems  to  have  been  a  not  very  creditable 
scion,  that  unless  ample  comp«is»tion  ^ 
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made,  an  action  would  be  brought — ^would 
it  bo  "for  false  imprisonment"  ?  So  even- 
tually six  hnndred  pounds  were  paid  over 
to  Jeffrey,  and  with  that  sum  he  ought  to 
have  become  one  of  the  most  thriving 
smiths  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  (as  others 
down  there  have  done  with  far  less  capital) 
to  have  set  up  a  little  iron  foundry  and 
made  gear  for  half  a  dozen  mines.  But 
his  life  abroad  had  brought  out  that  rest- 
lessness which  is  at  the  bottom  of  every 
Cornishman's  nature.  Jefirey  "took  the 
advice  of  his  neighbours,' '  and  went  up 
to  London,  where  the  excitement  about 
his  '*  persecution"  was  still  strong,  and 
where  some  folks  were  ready  to  couple 
together  "  Lake  and  tyranny,"  and  to 
cry  "  Liberty  and  Jeffi-ey,"  as  if  there  had 
been  any  connexion  between  the  two.  So 
Jeffrey  went  on  the  stage  to  mig  a 
song  or  dance  a  hornpipe.  Those  were 
times  when  a.  sailor  had  only  to  show  him- 
self in  order  to  get  his  fill  of  honour  and 
all  other  good  things  besides;  the  navy 
'Was  popular  as  it  has  never  been  since. 
Much  as  we  love  and  value  our  tars,  we  can 
hardly  realise  how  much  was  made  of  them 
sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  when  "the 
silver  streak"  was  watched  daily  by  thou- 
sands of  anxious  eyes,  half  expecting  to  see 
"  Boney's"  flotilla  in  the  offing.  So  no  won- 
der "Jeffrey  the  sailor"  drew  intmensely. 
He  made  money,  going  back  in  a  few  months 
to  Polperro  and  buying  a  coasting  scdiooner. 
But  theatre  life  is  not  wholesome  for  sailors. 
Jeffrey's  morale  (as  they  call  it  now)  was  not 
improved.  His  health,  too,  suffered ;  and 
'^hen  his  coasting  vessel  went  to  the  bad 
he  fell  into  a  consumption  and  died,  leaving 
a  wife  and  daughter  in  great  poverty.  The 
story  is  worth  recording,  because  it  shows 
how,  even  in  those  days  of  very  imperfect 
publicity  as  compared  with  the  times  in 
"which  we  live,  things  were  generally  found 
otit  if  anybody  took  the  trouble  to  make 
noise  enough  about  them.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  was  a  wonderful  man  to  have  on  your 
Bide— keen  as  a  sleuth-hound,  tenacious 
as  a  bull-dog ;  and  in  this  case  there  was 
political  capital  to  bo  made  out  of  the 
affair.  «  See  what  our  bloated  (and  Tory) 
^istocracy  is  capable  of;  they'll  not  only 
imprison  honest  men  on  land,  but  they'll 
even  leave  the  giorions  defenders  of  our 
ireedom,  those  sailors  to  whose  heroic  de- 
votion wo  owe  our  island's  safety,  to  perish 
ou  naked  rocks."  One  can  fancy  how  the 
orator  would  have  "  sat  upon"  the  whole 
peerage  as  aiders  and  abettors  of  "this  well- 
'^^ii  despot."     He  got  his  end;  and  "the 


public,"  just  then  beginning  to  bo  i*ampant, 
was  satisfied,  and  went  and  paid  its  money 
to  see  the  rescued  Jeffrey  on  the  stage. 
But  on  the  who^le  I  think  Jeffrey  would 
have  been  better  at  Marblehead.  Ho  was 
ruined,  as  many  a  greater  man  has  been, 
by  having  greatness  thrust  upon  him. 
Ask  about  him  if  you  ever  go  to  Polperro; 
and  if  you  go  there  in  winter  see  if  you 
cannot  find  frog-spawn  about  New  Yearns 
Day,  and  vipers  and  young  eels  about  the 
month's  end.  M.  Quetelet,  in  his  Compara- 
tive Temperatures,  says  that  Nature  wakes 
up  there  before  it  does  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  And  he  bases  the  statement  on 
a  naturalist's  diai*y  kept  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Couch,  of  whom  also  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  hear  in  Polperro. 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING  DREAMS. 

I  WAKE  from  dreaxna  of  the  niglifc, 

And  the  stars  alofk  are  coldly  gleaming, 

My  dream  is  dark  aad  etraa^  with  woe ; 

Oh  fiooliah  heart!  dosfc  thou  not  kaaw 

The  dreams  fchat  are  dreamed  'neath  the  stari*  pale  lighi 

Are  nought  but  idle  dreaming ! 

I  wake  from  dreams  of  the  mora, 
And  the  stm  on  high  is  shining  fairly, 
The  lark  in  th»  blue  is  singing  far. 
Seeking  in  vain  for  the  midnight  star. 
And  buds  of  the  roses  newly  TOrn 
Blush  through  their  dew-drops  pearly. 

My  dream  hath  fled  ftom  the  light, 

But  my  heart  ia  warm  where  its  face  was  ifainnff; 

Oh  happy  heart  I  thou  knowest  well 

What  the  mominsf  dream  doth  sore  foretell, 

Thine'  onward  path  will  be  glad  and  bright, 

Arise !  and  forswear  vepining ! 


MODEEN  ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

A  TALKINQ  HOUSE. 

Wb  are  in  a  great  hall  with  a  domed  roof. 
The  hall  is  semicircular  in  shape ;  a  ^reat 
arc,  of  which  the  chord  is  formed  by  a  long 
raised  platform  approached  by  steps  oai 
either  side,  ao&d  (behind  and  aboTe  the 
platform)  open  galleries.  Opposite  to  the 
platform,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  con- 
siderable space  of  carpeted  floor,  are  rows 
of  stalls  rising  amphitheatrically  one  above 
the  other.  The  stalls  are  divided  into 
blocks,  between  which  ran  passages  of 
steps,  spreading  like  rays  toward^  the 
outer  edge  of  the  semicircle,  where  in  the 
lofby  wall  are  doors  of  egress  and  ingress 
leading  into  a  corridor.  High  above  these 
again  are  other  open  galleries  curving  round 
from  horn  to  horn  of  the  crescent. 

Hats  off!  Look,  listen,  and  say  no- 
thing. This  is  the  honourable  assemblage 
of  legislators — the  elect  of  the  nation— -the 
parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  now 
sitting  in  high  deUbcration  upon  matters 
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important  to  the  common  weal.  And  al- 
though this  be  a  Talking  House,  the  talk- 
ing is  not  to  be  donia  by  yon  and  me. 

Let  ns  look  around  ns.  We  are  in  the 
"  Aula  della  Presidenza,"  a  gallery  just  in 
the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and 
immediately  above  and  behind  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  are  thus  well  placed  for 
seeing  the  whole  hall.  We  have  gained 
admission  to  the  Aula  della  Presidenza  by 
the  good  ofBces  of  an  honourable  member, 
whom  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  count 
among  our  friends.  Fronting  us,  tier  upon 
tier,  rise  the  stalls  of  the  deputies.  Above 
them  again  are  the  galleries  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  general  public.  On  the  left 
is  the  compartment  for  the  ladies ;  on  the 
right  that  for  the  members  of  the  public 
press.  The  centre  of  the  curving  ^lery 
is  open  to  all  his  majesty's  lieges.  There 
is  ample  room.  There  are  plenty  of  seats. 
There  are  no  concealing  gratings  or  wickets. 
Only — only  the  persons  in  the  centre  of 
the  public  galleiy  can  see  nothing  but  the 
backs  of  their  honourable  representatives, 
and  will  be,  in  all  probability,  unable  to 
distinguish  one  word  in  twenty  that  is 
said.  For  the  Chamber  has  grave  acous- 
tic defects,  and  there  is  no  part  of  it  where 
it  is  easy  to  hear  the  orators. 

The  whole  place  is  handsomely  ap- 
pointed. The  pillars  springing  from  the 
galleries,  which  support  the  roof,  arc 
adorned  with  shields  blazoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  principal  Italian  cities.  The 
stalls  of  the  deputies  are  cushioned  with 
dark  blue  velvet.  Li  front  of  each  one 
is  a  desk  with  writing  materials,  and  a 
drawer  for  holding  papers.  The  carpet  is 
blue  and  stone  colour  in  a  rich  pattern. 
The  president's  seat  (equivalent  to  our 
Speaker's  chair),  which  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  raised  platform,  is  of  blue 
velvet  and  gilding.  In  m>nt  of  it  is  a  table, 
also  covered  with  blue  velvet,  whereon  are 
disposed  numerous  documents,  printed  and 
written ;  inkstands  on  a  massive  scale,  pens, 
wax,  and  pounce;  a  salver  with  a  huge 
water  bottle  and  goblet,  and  a  basin  full  of 
powdered  sugar ;  and  lastly,  a  great  silver 
hand-bell,  almost  as  big  as  the  bell  of  an 
English  town-crier.  This  hand-bell  plays 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  ItaUan  parliament,  and  is  by  no  means 
placed  on  the  president's  table  merely  pro 
forma,  as  we  shall  by-and-bye  be  assured  of. 

Right  and  left  of  the  president  are 
tables  for  his  secretaries  and  the  quoBstors 
of  the  Chamber,  all  upon  the  raised  plat- 
form.   In  front  of  the  platform,  on  the 


floor  of  the  house,  is  a  long  narrow  table^ 
adorned  and  covered  similarly  to  the  pre- 
sidential table,  minus  the  hand-bell— with 
nine  chairs  disposed  along  it  so  tbat  their  ' 
occupants  shall  all  sit  at  one  side  of  the  , 
table  facing  the  deputies,  and  with  their  < 
backs  to  the  president;  and  this  is  the  j 
place  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Oppo-  i' 
site  to  them  is  a  curved  table  following  the  ' 
line  of  the  semicircle,  and  here  sit  the  ' 
members  of  the  "  Commissione,"  a  sort  of  j 
committee  to  whom  bills  are  referred  far  ' 
revision,  and  in  order  to  obtain  any  sng* 
gestions  or  improvements  which  the  bo-  ' 
nourable  Conumssione  may  be  able  to  offer 
thereupon. 

And  now  it  is  two  o'clock  in  the  aflp^ 
noon,  and  the  sitting  b^^s  to  be  animated 
and  interesting.    Look  at  the  amphitheatzf  ' 
before  us.      It  is    peopled  with  a  lar^  | 
gathering  of  honourable  members.    Tx , 
number  of  "  collegi  elettorali,"  or  pkes  ' 
which    return    members     to    the   Itak  , 
parliament,   is  five  hundred    and  eiglit;  ; 
the  actual  number  of  members  who  ongiit  , 
to  have  been  in  their  places  during  the 
present  session  is  four  hundred  and  i£irtj«  ' 
five;   and  the  legal  number  required  to 
make  a  house  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
It  is  very  seldom  that  that  number  is  miu^ 
exceeded.  Sometimes  it  is  not  even  readied,  ' 
and  then  of  course  there  can  be  no  dehate.  ' 
But  to-day  there  are  more  than  four  him-  , 
dred  members  present :  for  to-day  we  are 
to  have  an  important  struggle,  and  an 
eager  debate,  on  the  result  of  which  it  is 
possible  that  ministers  may  go  out.    The  i, 
question  to  be  discussed  may  be  brieflj 
stated  here,  although  reams  of  writing  and 
floods  of  talk  have  been  expended  upoa  it  ; 
"  in  another  place."     It  is  simply  this :  are 
we  (Italians)  to  abolish  the  '*  case  gene-  ; 
ralizie,"  or  head-quarters  of  the  generals 
of  the  various  religious  orders  in  Borne  at 
one  sweep,  ruthlessly  and  absolutely;  or 
are    we,    taking    into    consideration  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  make 
provision    for  the  maintenance  of  these 
said  generals  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
suppressed  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
permit  the  present  generals  to  inhabit  their 
old  quai*ters  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives? 

To  this  question  the  Bight,  or  ministerial 
party  answer,  yes ;  the  Left,  or  oppositioQ) 
no.     And  there  is  to  be  a  battle. 

The  house  is  full  of  a  half-subdued  ex- 
citement, which  ever  and  anon  breaks 
forth  in  a  burst  of  loud  talking,  which 
drowns  any  single    voice.     The   amphi" 
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theatre  of  stalls  looks  like  a  kind  of  draw- 
ing-room Colisetim,  fitted  up  with  French 
upholstery,  and  seen  through  a  diminishing 
glass.  Come  what  may,  we  are  sure  that 
the  gladiators  who  do  hattle  there,  however 
pathetically  they  may  raise  their  glance  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  president,  will  not 
need  to  exclaim,  *'  Hail,  Biancheri !  Those 
about  to  die  salute  thee !"  The.  worst  that 
can  happen  will  be  a  change  of  places. 
And  if  that  should  come  to  pass,  no  doubt 
ministers  will  vacate  their  thorny  posts  of 
honour  with  due  resignation  and — I  had 
almost  written  dignity.  But  to  say  the 
honest  truth,'  dignity — at  least  in  aspect 
and  bearing — is  not  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  present  Italian  cabinet. 

There  sits  Quintino  Sella,  minister  of 
finance,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most 
intelligent-looking  of  those  at  the  minis- 
terial table.  He  has  a  square,  powerful 
head  and  &ce,  surmounted  by  a  crop  of 
thick  brown  hair,  with  a  dull  copper- 
coloured  tint  in  it  here  and  there,  arranged 
a  la  scrubbing-brush.  He  is  carelessly, 
almost  shabbily,  dressed,  and  altogether 
looks  like  a  resolute,  earnest  man,  who  has 
a  "  power"  of  work  in  him.  Near  to  him 
lonnges  Visconti  -  Venosta,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  who  is  tall  and  bearded, 
and  i^ears  a  well-fitting  frock-coat  but- 
toned across  the  chest,  and  has  altogether 
more  the  air  of  an  aristocrat,  as  we  Eng- 
lish understand  such  matters,  than  any  of 
his  colleagues.  To  them  comes  in  our 
prime  minister,  Lanza^  who  holds  the  port- 
folio of  the  interior.  The  prime  minister 
is  rather  ungainly  in  his  actions.  He  has 
a  bald  head,  with  a  strip  of  black  hair 
going  oddly  across  it  like  a  ribbon,  and  a 
heavy,  sun-burned  face.  Altogether  his 
hearing  is  rustic,  and  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  the  provincial  country  doctor, 
which  he  was,  than  to  the  prime  minister 
of  a  great  nation,  which  he  is.  Lanza  has 
a  reputation  for  uttering  famous  "  bulls," 
and  certainly  does  not  shine  as  a  speaker. 

The  heads  which  fill  the  amphitheatre  of 
stalls,  each  appearing  on  the  blue  velvet 
background  behind  his  own  desk,  belong 
mostly  to  men  past  middle  life.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  are  bald.  There  is 
nothing  striking  about  the  physiognomies 
in  general.  You  may  see  a  collection  of 
such  in  any  cafe,  piazza,  or  theatre,  where 
the  respectable  class  of  citizens  congregate, 
anywhere,  in  short,  except  in  church.  Nor, 
except  that  they  are  much  darker-skinned, 
ao  they  differ  much  in  appearance  from  an 
assemblage  of  British  bourgeois.     There 


are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions.  And, 
oddly  enough,  I  think  it  would  be  found 
that  these  exceptions  are  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  be  found  on  the  left  of  the 
Chamber.  Here  are  more  picturesque, 
singular,  and  what  we  should  call  foreign- 
looking  faces  than  among  their  adversaries 
of  the  right.  The  Left  displays  decidedly 
more  beard,  more  individuality,  more  Bo- 
hemianism  of  attire,  and  less  shirt-front 
than  its  opposite  neighbour.  Which  is 
cause  and  which  effect— whether  a  hairy, 
flashing- eyed,  eccentrically-dressed  indi- 
vidual gravitates  towards  the  opposition 
by  some  inherent  qualities  of  his  nature, 
or  whether,  having  deliberately  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  opposition,  he  there- 
upon becomes  hairy,  fliashing-eyed,  and 
eccentric  in  his  garb  through  some  subtle 
process  of  assimilation— I  leave  to  some 
German  philosopher  to  decide. 

One  characteristic  Bight  and  Lefb  have 
in  common ;  a  copious  use  of  gesticula- 
tion, namely,  to  enforce  and  illustrate 
their  speech.  No  two  deputies  can  chat 
together  for  five  minutes  without  our 
seeing  hands  raised  in  the  air  with  rapidly, 
moving  fingers.  Indeed,  this  play  of 
eloquent  hands  is  so  universal  all  over  the 
Chamber,  that  if  you  stopped  your  ears 
you  might  imagine  yourself  assisting  at  a 
seance  of  deaf  mutes.  The  hands  flutter 
and  open,  and  shake  themselves,  and 
double  themselves  up,  leaving  only  an  up- 
turned thumb  sticking  out  argumenta- 
tively,  and  are  clasped  together,  and  sepa- 
rated, and  raised,  with  open  palm  and 
widely-stretched-out  fingers,  or  are  flung 
out  disdainfully  with  the  back  of  the  hand 
to  the  spectator,  in  wonderful  variety  and 
expressiveness  of  movement.  I  have  heard 
this  flexible  pantomime  admired  by  fo- 
reigners, and  our  insular  comparative  im- 
mobility objected  to.  Certainly  one  can 
hardly  conceive  the  spectacle  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  dappled  all  over  with 
raised  fluttering  hands,  like  a  flock  of  gro- 
tesque birds.  But  perhaps  we  may  bo  re- 
conciled to  such  loss  of  the  picturesque 
and  dramatic  as  is  involved  in  this  fact  by 
remembering  that  one  may  express  a  great 
many  emotions  in  pantomime,  but  very  few 
thoughts. 

During  the  whole  sitting,  servants, 
dressed  in  plain  black  clothes,  and  wearing 
a  scarf  of  the  Italiai^  tricolour  round  the 
left  arm,  pass  backwards  and  forwards,  up 
and  down,  hither  and  thither,  along  the 
gangways  between  the  blocks  of  stalls. 
They  carry  notes,  and  cards,  and  messages 
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to  and  from  the  deputies.  And  every  now 
and  then  a  man  in  liveiy,  vrith  knee- 
breeohes  and  silk  stockings,  appears,  bear- 
ing a  great  salver,  whereon  are  a  decanter 
full  of  cold  water,  a  goblet,  and  a  silver 
basin  full  of  powdered  sugar.  This  he  de- 
posits on  the  desk  of  any  honourable  mem- 
ber who  is  abont  to  address  the  house.  For 
710  man  would  think  of  attempting  to  make 
a  speech  without  having  within  reach  the 
refreshment  of  a  copious  draught  of  sugar 
and  water.  It  is  a  little  comic  to  observe 
the  invariable  routine.  The  speaker  al- 
ways has  a  fncnd  at  hand,  whopi^pares 
the  beverage  for  him  and  hands  him  the 
brimming  goblet  as  he  may  need  it.  Many 
orators  ask  for  intervids  of  rest  in  the 
course  of  a  long  speech,  which  are  always 
accorded  by  the  house,  and  thus  fight  their 
parliamentary  baittle  in  a  series  of  "  rounds,** 
accepting  the  assistance  of  iheir  backers  in 
the  shape  of  sugar  and  water  (or,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  a  little  syrup,  or  even  a  dash 
of  marsala  in  the  water),  and  coming  up 
to  time  again  with  a  fresh  burst  of  elo- 
quence. 

Now  rises  General  Corte  to  interrogate 
the  president  as  to  why  his  (Corte's) 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  printed.  The 
Chamber  is  not  interested  in  General 
Corte's  amendment,  and  breaks  out  into  a 
veritable  clamour  of  talking  and  laughing, 
and  loud  exclamations  of  "  Basta,  basta !" 
(That's  enough!).  Upon  this  the  great 
silver  hand-bell  comes  into  play.  The 
honourable  Biancheri,  President  of  the 
Chamber,  rings  violently  for  silence,  all  the 
while  apostrophising  the  deputies  in  a  loud 
scolding  voice.  He  absolutely  rates  honour- 
able gentlemen  as  though  they  were  naughty 
school-boys,  and  is  sometimes  unable  to 
restore  sufficient  quiet  for  the  orators  to  be 
heard  under  the  threat  (uttered  in  an  "  if- 
you're-not-good-this-  very-  minute-you-shall- 
be-whipped-and-sent-to-bed*'  kind  of  tone) 
of  suspending  the  sitting  altogether. 

As  the  debate  waxes  hotter  and  hotter 
the  silver  hand-bell  has  a  hard  time  of  it. 
And  as  to  Signer  Biancheri,  he  is  as  hoarse 
as  a  provincial  actor  after  the  third  act  of 
a  melodrama.  Now  rises  Ferracciu,  mem- 
ber for  Orvieto,  and  makes  a  severe  speech 
against  the  ministerial  propositions.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  a  keen  counte- 
nance, a  little  vulpine,  perhaps,  but  not  in 
a  bad  sense,  and  considerable  powers  of 
facial  expression.  Especially  he  is  able  to 
express  sarcasm  and  irony,  with  a  subtle 
play  of  the  mouth.  But,  alas !  not  only 
his  voice  is  feeble,  but  he  has  a  fatal  habit 


of  dropping  it  at  the  end  of  his  senteLCK.  | 
and  thus  depriving  his  hearers  of  the  very 
point  and  sting  of  his  epigrams.  It  is  at 
once  ludicrous  and  irritating  to  see  that 
sarcastic  mouth  uttering,  with  eTidect 
relish,  some  culminating  phrase  of  which 
you  do  not  hear  one  word,  whilst  all  the 
rest  of  tlie  sentence,  leading  up  to  the 
climax,  has  been  perfectly  audible. 

To  him  succeeds  Zanardelli,  of  Brescia 
member  for  Isco,  and  pours  forth  a  fiery 
protest  on   the  same  side,  swinging  his 
arms  violently,  and  getting  himself  into  a 
condition  to    3?equire   several  "goes"  of 
sugar-and-water  during  the  utterance  nf 
his  speech.      The    honourable    Zanardelli 
touches  a  patriotic  chord  in  the  breasts  of 
myself  and  my  companion,  when  he  givei  < 
utterance  to  the  venerable  and  time-v<^ 
quotation  "TimeoDauaosetdonaferentes." 
We  feel  that  Italy  must  now  indeed  has- , 
mitted  to  be  a  constitutional  country.  ri:h 
parliamentary  institutiona  of  the  mos^^ 
proved  pattern ! 

The  Chamber  becomes  more  andi&'is 
agitated.  Lanza  rises  to  speak,  bnt  ib  la- 
dered  absolutely  inaudible  by  the  incieaa* 
ing  hubbub.  Notbody  listens  to  bna. 
Everybody  talks  at  once.  And  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  seen  to  be  roaring  at  tbe  full 
pitch  of  his  hings,  performs  a  triple  bob 
major  on  the  silver  hand-bell !  The  snbj«ct 
has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  and  memb^s  are  im- 
patient to  come  to  a  vote.  But  even  at 
this  moment  of  excitement,  tbe  KoQse 
subsides  into  silence  to  listen  to  the 
speech  of  Baron  Bettino  Bicasoli,  who 
rises  on  the  right,  and  makes  a  brief  di^ 
course  in  favour  of  ministers.  The  old 
Tuscan  is  lean,  tough,  and  brown.  I& 
clean-shaven  face  expresses  jwractical  sense, 
courage,  and  a  certain  dry  pungency  in- 
clining to  bitterness.  Ho  is  a  man  to 
whom  one  would  be  shy  of  appealing  on 
any  grounds  of  exalted  sentiment;  bat 
who  is  probably  conscientiously  convinced 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  trbo 
would  certainly  perceive  and  acknowledge 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  even  thoash 
his  enemy  should  say  so— a  rarer  m^^^ 
in  Italy  than  you  perhaps  wot  of,  got'd  ^ 
reader.  He  speaks  briefly,  and  to  the 
point,  in  fiivour  of  leaving  the  generals  01 
the  orders  undisturbed  in  their  pre^^^- 
quarters  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  and  his  speech  practically  clos&  tiie  , 
debate. 

Then  comes  the  vote  by  apello  uois^ 
nale,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  secretaries  o^  | 
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the  lioiise  reads  alond  all  the  names  of  the 
deputies  in  alphabetical  order  fi*om  the 
presidential  platfono,  and  each  man  as  he 
is  called  answers  "  si'*  or  **  no/*  according 
as  his  vote  goes,  from,  his  place  in  the 
Chamber.  This  is  a  long  process,  bat  it  is 
accomplished  at  length.  Singular  it  is  to 
hear  the  rarioas  tones — bold,  indifferent, 
trifling,  eager,  defiant,  shrill,  harsh,  musical, 
deep,  sofl,  or  sharp — ^in  which  the  si's  and 
no's  come  dropping  in  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  Chamber,  like  a  straggling  fire 
of  mosketry,  with  here  and  there  a  blank 
cartridge  when  a  member  does  not  answer 
to  his  name  at  all. 

And  now  when  the  list  is  all  gone 
tlirongh,  and  whilst  the  secretaries  are 
reckoning  up  the  irotes  (which  the/  do 
with  inerediUe  alowness),  the  deputies 
leave  their  stalls,  and  throng  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  house,  chattering  and  ges> 
ticnlating  in  noisy  groups.  Almost  all 
Are  talking,  and  arguing,  and  jeering  at, 
or  denouncing  their  political  adversaries' 
line  of  conduct — almost  all,  but  not  quite. 
One  member  remains  in  his  stall  constant 
to  the  occupation  which  has  absorbed  his 
^icalties  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
sitting — ^neariy  seven  mortal  hours  ago — to 
the  present  time,  namely,  the  writing  of 
letters!  He  must  have  written  nearly  a 
dozen,  first  and  last,  such  has  been  his  dili- 
gence. He  barely  responded  to  the  calling 
of  his  name  during  the  voting,  and  an- 
swered like  a  man  who  is  vexationsly  in* 
termpted  in  the  real  and  important  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  Now,  whilst  Ins  colleagues 
are  discussing  the  bill  on  the  '^oase 
generalizie,"  he  sits  aloft  in  his  place  on 
one  of  the  top  benches,  reading  his  letters 
alond  to  himself  with  appropriate  action  I 
We  cannot  hear  his  voice,  but  we  can  see 
his  Ups  move,  and  his  hands  wave  up  and 
down.  It  ifl  to  be  hoped  that  his  con- 
stituents will  be  as  satisfied  as  his  corre- 
spondents ought  to  be  with  the  result  of 
his  day's  labour. 

Hush !  Silence  there  1  The  numbers 
are  at  length  added  up,  the  result  of  the 
vote  is  about  to  be  announced  by  the  presi- 
dent. There  is  a  stir,  a  turning  of  heads, 
&  cessation  of  talk  in  the  groups  on  the  floor, 
^  Biancheri  reads  aloud  from  a  paper  in 
his  hand  the  following  figrures : 

*^  Present,  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
members.  Voted  for  Bicasc^'s  order  of 
the  day,  two  hundred  and  twenty ;  against 
it,  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  ;  abstained 
from  voting,  one.  Majority  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  twenty-seven." 


So  it  is  over.  The  aged  men  who  rule 
over  the  cowled  army  may  remain  in  thoir 
old  places  until  Death  shall  call  their  names 
on  his  apello  nominale,  to  which  there  is  no 
refusing  to  answer.  The  religious  corpora- 
tions are  virtually  abolished,  and  we  have 
heard  the  decree  which  abolishes  them 
made  by  a  constitutional  parliament  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.     Strange  times,  n^  masters ! 

I  wonder  what  the  sneering  monk  at 
the  Cappuccini  thinks  of  it  all.*  I  wonder 
so  much  that  I  am  tempted  out  of  my  due 
course  homeward  through  the  sweet  even- 
ing air,  to  look  in  at  the  grated  window, 
through  which  I  can  see  the  silent  eonelave, 
motionless  in  their  crumbling  brown  gar- 
ments. A  ray  of  silver  moonhght  streams 
through  the  bars  and  &lk  on  iSie  opposite 
wall.  There  is  the  mocking  one,  his  fore- 
head shadowed  blackly,  and  his  hideous 
jaws  grinning  in  furtive  dernion.  "  Ho,  ho ! 
Your  fine  parliament,"  he  seems  to  say,  **is  a 
mere  puppet-show,  a  sound  and  fury,  signi- 
fying nothing.  Look  at  those  yellow  bones, 
that  fleshless  skuB.  A  nimble  tongue  once 
wagged  in  that,  too.  But  all  his  paters 
and  aves  didn't  save  him  from  coming  to  be 
like  me.  And  neither  will  their  prate  of 
patriotism  save  your  parliament  men  from 
the  same  £i.te.  How  I  mock  at  it  all,  here 
in  this  cool  charnel-house,  and  turn  my 
head  away  from  the  crucifix  they  have 
vainly  thrust  into  my  hand  !" 

Oh,  but  you  are  ghastly  and  horrible  in 
the  moonHght,  you  sneering  sinner  !  Let 
us  look  upon  your  neighbour,  the  old  man 
who  died  over  a  century  ago.  Ah,  he  Ues 
peacefully  with  closed  eyes,  and  one  could 
almost  believe  that  he  has  turned  over  a 
little  on  his  side  since  the  morning.  What 
is  it  that  seems  to  sound  from  his  slumber^ 
ing  mouth  ?  **'  We  are  all  frail  and  fallible, 
brothers,"  he  murmurs,  placidly,  "  but  Gbd 
is  above  all.  If  you  do  your  duty  as 
best  you  can,  and  stick  loyally  to  your 
colours,  and  serve  your  best  in  the  army 
you  belong  to,  be  it  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastic, you  may  hope  for  an  honourable 
mention  in  the  last  great  order  of  the  day. 
The  captain  up  above  there  arranges  the 
battle.  We  see  it  piece-meal,  and  have  only 
to  obey  orders,  each  according  to  his  con- 
science. Let  us  be  kindly  and  simple,  and 
brave  and  humble,  and  then,  when  the 
Talking  House  and  the  Silent  House  have 
both  come  to  an  end,  wo  may  stand  side  by 


*  See  All  tsb  Ybxr  Bomm,  Kew  Beriei,  toI.  x. 
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side  in  the  oommon  broiherliood  of  hn- 
inanity.  And  meanwhile,  goodnight ;  peace 
be  with  yon  1" 

OBSTACLES. 


Thbbe  was  a  wholesome  moral,  rely  on  it, 
underlying  the  brisk  narrative  of  that  old 
fairy  tale  of  the  adventurous  knight  who 
sought  to  fill  a  pitcher  at  the  enchanted 
fountain.  As  he  climbed  the  hill,  on  the  crest 
of  which  the  wondrous  water  bubbled  up, 
strange  voices  assailed  his  ear.  There  were 
the  fierce  threats  of  bitter  foes,  the  roar  of 
a  raging  crowd,  the  soft  blandishments  of 
gentle  and  upbraiding  love.  Yet  the  good 
knight  pressed  steadily  on  to  the  goal,  while 
all  around  him  cropp^  out  in  ghastly  pro- 
fusion £rom  the  filial  soil  a  number  of  tall 
black  stones,  representatives  of  fieunthearted 
aspirants  who  had  turned  tiieir  heads,  and 
had  been  petiified  as  a  punishment.  Every 
day's  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
allegory.  For  obstacles  are  of  two  sorts, 
the  soft  and  the  hard,  and  of  these,  perhaps, 
the  former,  like  sunken  rocks  in  a  ship's 
course,  are  the  most  dangerous. 

The  more  familiar  clai^  of  obstacles  are 
solid  stumbling-blocks,  real,  tangible  bar- 
riers that  proclaim  "no  thoroughfare, '* 
in  unmistakable  language,  and  that  must 
be  scaled  by  the  daring,  or  hewn  down  by 
the  strong.  Sometimes  these  hindrances 
bar  the  way,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a 
people.  We  see  nations  which  seem  from 
the  outset  to  be  too  heavily  weighted  for 
the  race  of  life.  The  Thibetian,  cowering 
among  rocks  to  escape  the  biting  wind,  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury finds  him  as  he  was  ages  ago.  A 
climate  of  imperious  cold,  a  stony  soil,  a 
girdling  wall  of  sky-piercing  mountains,  no 
roads,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  no  fhel, 
unite  to  keep  Thibet  the  land  of  hunger 
and  emptiness  which  it  has  ever  been.  The 
Icelander,  who  cannot  afford  fire  except  for 
cooking,  and  whose  winter  &re  is  an  un- 
wholsome  diet  of  wind-dried  fish  and  ill-fed 
pork,  has  positively  retrograded  since  the 
days  when  his  ancestors  colonised  Green- 
land. The  old  insular  Scandinavians  owned 
forests  long  since  devoured  by  the  lava  of 
the  giant  volcanoes;  their  cattle  grazed 
over  many  a  square  mile  of  pasture  that  is 
now  but  a  cinder-strewn  desert,  for  Nature 
herself  appears  to  have  served  her  writ  of 
dectment  on  the  dwindling  population. 
There  are  other  doomed  tribes  whose  sum- 
total    yearly    lessens.      The    Esquimaux, 


whose  national  life  has  beea  one  long 
struggle  with  frost  and  starvataon,  &re 
dying  out,  slowly  but  surely,  like  one  of 
their  own  skull-lamps  when  the  seal-oil 
runs  dry.  Maori  and  Hottentot,  the  black 
race  of  Australasia,  and  the  red  noe  cf 
America,  wane  with  startling  rapidity. 
The  Poljmesian  islanders  were  diminishing 
in  numbers,  even  before  Cook  first  sighted 
their  bread-fruit  groves  and  coral  reefs,  and 
their  decadence  has  been,  as  usnal,  the 
quicker  for  the  white  man's  visits.  War 
and  drought  and  slave-hunts  are  tellisg 
&st  on  the  census  of  pagan  Africa,  and  of 
all  non-European  races  only  those  of  China 
and  Japan  appear  to  retain  thdr  stordj 
vitality. 

Material  obstacles,  if  not  absolutely  oyer- 
whelming,  are  precisely  those  which  i 
vigorous  nation  confronts  the  best  Ets  , 
here  in  England,  a  feebler  stock  than  ^ 
own  would  hardly  have  crowded  a  forest-^  i 
masts  into  tiieir  ports,  or  encumbered  i^; ,, 
wharves  with  heaped-up  merchandise  frs  \ 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  soil  m^ 
climate  do  not  enable  us  to  dispense  witii 
skill  and  care.  We  must  &rmwell,&B|i 
make  our  coal  and  iron  do  us  yeomaQS 
service,  and  plough  every  sea  with  the  keek 
of  our  trading-ships,  if  we  would  keep  our 
place  among  nations.  What  is  true  of 
England  may  safely  be  said  of  more  cona* 
tries  than  one.  Every  hay-crop  raised  in 
Holland,  every  shipload  of  Prison  cheese, 
or  Guelders  butter,  represente  a  triumph  ot 
unflagging  industry  and  dogged  courage. 
Those  who  redeemed  their  country  from 
the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  were  surely 
competent  to  make  the  most  of  its  resourc^ 
and  the  same  may  in  a  less  degree  be  said 
of  Flanders  and  the  spade-husbandiy  thai 
has  turned  a  barren  bed  of  sea-sand  into 
a  huge  market- garden.  The  Bhenist 
vineyards  are  ugly  when  compared  to 
those  Tuscan  enclosures  where  the  gracefol 
vines  form  fantastic  arches  fr^m  tree  to 
tree,  and  where  the  heavy  purple  grap^ 
bunches  hang  mixed  with  apple  and  pto 
pear  and  chesjaiut,  one  tangle  of  variegated 
grreen  and  ripening  fruit  Bat  in  Kiiu<> 
land  each  terraced  ledge  that  lines  thetaJ^ 
river-cliff  has  been  painfully  won  by  hard 
work.  It  was  no  light  labour  to  level  those 
shelves  of  solid  rock,  to  plant  that  system 
of  ladders  heedfuUy  pinned  to  the  crag- 
front,  to  carry  up  by  basketfals  the  vcj? 
earth  that  should  nourish  the  tender  rof'S 
of  the  young  vines,  and  to  tend  them  '-^ 
all  weatiiers,  jealously  watching  over  every 
nursling  shoot,  and  setting  a  nightly  gaa^ 
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to  secure  the  maturing  clnstera  from  thieves, 
biped  and  four-footed.  Here  is  no  instance 
'  of  nature's  lavish  bounty,  but  of  a  valuable 
crop  reared  by  incessant  and  self-denying 
toil. 

The  instinctive  ambition  to  rise  in  life, 
the  desire  of  almost-  every  man  to  better 
his  worldly  condition,  have  been  viewed 
by  many  legislators  rather  as  noxious 
weeds  to  be  discouraged  in  their  growth, 
than  as  the  germs  of  future  excellence 
and  improvement.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
how  often  efforts  have  been  made  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  that  should  never  be 
transgressed,  and  to  stereotype  the  po- 
Bition  of  different  ranks  in  society.  We 
may  safely  say  that  the  lawgivers  of  Peru 
had  never  heard  of  Lycurgns,  and  that 
the  heirs  of  the  Peruvian  Bomulus  or 
Gecrops,  Manco  Capac,  were  by  no  means 
cognisant  of  the  laws  of  Menu.  Tet  they 
strove,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  do  what 
Dorian  and  Brahmin  had  done,  and  to  crys- 
tallise a  kingdom  into  an  unchanging  solid. 
There  was  the  heaven-descended  emperor, 
fit  compeer  of  Ninus  and  Belshazzar,  of 
Noma  and  of  Ella^  deriving  much  of  his 
authority  from  his  semi-divine  ancestry, 
as  Semiramis  and  Cheops  had  done.  There 
were  the  priests,  white-robed,  burning  in- 
cense to  a  Transatlantic  Mithra,  in  temples 
more  gorgeous  with  gold  than  those  of  the 
BUQ. worshippers  of  that  Persia  whose  rites 
bore  some  resemblance  to  theirs.  There 
were  the  great  caciques,  like  so  many  pro- 
vincial satraps  of  Xerxes  or  Darius,  the 
minor  nobles,  who  furnished  the  flower  of 
tbe  Inca's  army,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  work  and 
obey.  Here  were  none  of  the  usual  in- 
cidents of  oppression.  Compared  with  the 
serfs  of  feud[al  Europe,  the  peons  of  Peru 
bad  little  to  complain  of.  Poverty  was 
unknown.  The  task  exacted  from  each 
worker  in  the  human  hive  was  not  ex- 
cessive. All  were  fairly  well  fed,  lodged, 
and  clad;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
prevailed  any  of  that  capricious  cruelty 
tbat  blots  the  pages  of  ordinary  mediaaval 
bistory.  But  if  there  was  little  fear,  there 
was  no  hope.  Merit  could  not  win  pro- 
Qiotion.  The  peasant  must  live  and  die  in 
his  original  station,  whatever  his  qualities 
or  his  claims.  There  was  a  dull  dead 
level  of  enforced  mediocrity  which  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  might  not  pass,  and 
hence  the  ease  with  which  the  empire  fell 
before  the  Spanish  sword.  The  glittering 
'^ge  rested  but  on  feet  of  clay. 
India  and  China,  unlike  in  most  respects, 


are  at  opposite  poles  as  regards  their  social 
discipline.  Labour,  despised  in  India,  re- 
ceives high  honour  in  the  Flowery  Land, 
where  the  deified  emperor  yearly  puts  his 
sacred  hands  to  the  plough.  With  an  aris- 
tocracy of  double-firsts  and  senior  wrang- 
lers, with  poets,  judges,  and  philosophic 
viceroys,  the  Central  Kingdom  makes  well- 
nigh  aU  prizes  the  rewards  of  competi- 
tive examination.  Chinese  candidates  are 
not  hampered  by  nominations  or  by  a  stem 
limit  of  age.  It  is  not  only  a  lad  of  eigh- 
teen who  may  break  a  lance  in  that  intel- 
lectual arena.  Many  an  elderly-young  man, 
often  plucked,  gets  his  pass  at  last,  and 
wears  the  button  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
mandarin.  One  or  two  degraded  classes 
are  supposed  to  be  inadmissible,  just  as 
Cagots  or  lepers  would  have  been  hooted 
out  of  court  during  the  feudal  rule.  But 
mere  poverty  and  obscurity  cannot  keep  a 
bright  boy  back  from  winning  the  blue 
ribbon  of  official  Kathay.  There  are  good 
schools  to  which  the  humblest  have  access ; 
and  the  system  of  coaching  and  cramming 
is  as  well  kept  up,  and  fi^  more  cheaply, 
than  with  us. 

Yery  g^eat  are  the  temptations  to  Ching 
and  Chang,  quick-witted  urchins  as  they 
are,  to  stick  sedulously  to  their  books,  and 
to  invest  their  pocket-money,  not  in  kites 
and  candy,  but  in  feeing  some  needy  gra- 
duate to  teach  them  how  to  paint  courtly 
verses  on  vermilion  paper.  There  is  some- 
thing deserving  of  sympathy  in  one  part  of 
a  Chinaman's  ambition.  Should  he  rise  in 
life  his  forefathers  will  be  eimobled,  and  he 
will  have  the  satisfaction,  very  dear  to  him, 
of  burning  incense  and  gilt  joss-sticks  be- 
fore  costly  altars  dedicated  to  his  ances- 
tors. But,  independent  of  this  back-handed 
fashion  of  founding  a  &mily,  Ching  and 
Chang  have  motives  less  sentimentally  re- 
spectable. Familar  from  infancy  with  the 
extortions  and  frauds  by  which  the  chief 
mandarins  swell  a  moderate  salary  into  an 
enormous  fortune,  these  pig-tailed  young 
aspirants  cherish  no  fonder  wish  than  to 
be  taken  up  among  the  privileged,  so  that 
they  —  even  they  —  may  "  squeeze  "  pro- 
vinces,  and  tax  merchants  at  their  will. 
The  prodigal  splendour,  the  griping  greed 
of  the  literary  aristocracy,  are  tolerantly 
viewed  by  those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  the 
merest  matter  of  course  that  persons  in 
authority  should  play  the  part  of  King 
Stork,  and  who  hope  some  day  to  see 
some  nephew  or  grandson  take  his  de- 
gree and  enrich  his  relatives.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  other  channels  for  the  nation's 
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activity  than  agricoltare  or  government 
employ.  Commerce  is  widespread  and 
lucrative,  capital  abounds;  and  there  are 
many  very  wealthy  &milie8,  dwelling  in 
palaces,  with  parka  around  them,  that 
in  cost  and  care  may  vie  with  any  plea- 
saunce  in  Europe,  who  are  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  ample  means,  and  sddom  send 
their  yoaths  to  compete  for  the  peacocks' 
plumes  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery  of 
a  mandarin. 

Far  dififerent  is,  at  wa^  the  imposing 
structure  of  Hindoo  society.  The  most 
elaborate  precautions  were  in  Lidia  adopted 
to  keep  everp-  layer  of  the  community  in 
its  due  position.  There  were  the  heredi- 
tary kings,  now  extinct.  There  were  the 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  eaate,  deposi- 
taries of  all  wisdom,  hoHnees,  and  dvil  in- 
fluence. There  wafi  the  oorder  of  military 
nobles,  ranging  from  the  vassal  princes  and 
great  feudatories  to  the  rustic  lord  of  some 
half-dozen  ploughs,  each  and  all  of  whom 
were  expected  to  keep  their  sharp  swords 
ready  £[>r  the  slaughter  of  the  outside  hea> 
then.  There  were  merchants  and  bankers, 
hereditary  barbers  and  sweepers,  village 
head  men  of  long  descent,  immemorial  watch- 
men and  perpetual  shawl- weavers.  From 
the  rajah  to  the  washerman,  each  Hindoo 
had  his  allotted  station,  his  duties,  and  his 
right.  The  accident  of  birth  determined 
for  him  who  should  be  his  companions, 
what  his  pursuits,  how  he  should  live,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  im- 
mense servile  class,  on  the  labour  of  which 
this  vast  political  struoture  was  reared, 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  utterly  shut  out  from 
promotion,  and  dead  to  hope.  This  state 
policy,  however,  sorely  breached  by  the  Ma- 
homedan  conquest,  was  subjected  to  a  new 
influence  when  the  growth  of  the  English 
power  made  itself  felt  in  the  peninsula. 
Savajee,  son  of  a  slipper-bearer,  obuld  set 
in  motion  more  Mahratta  squadrons  than 
obeyed  the  Peishwa  himself.  Sudra  minis- 
ters, Sudra  governors,  have  been  known 
to  give  their  orders  to  Brahmin  butlers  and 
high-caste  cooks.  In  India,  as  elsewhere, 
a  hard  head  or  a  heavy  purse  won  conside- 
ration for  him  who  owned  it,  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth  or  power  became  tlie 
patrons  of  those  whose  sole  claim  to  notice 
was  based  on  pedigree. 

In  Europe,  whe&er  Pagan  or  Christian, 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  was  less  opposed  to 
the  individuars  free  passage  from  one  con- 
dition to  another  than  was  its  letter.  The 
slave,  in  an  Atheniaji's  eyes,  was  not  much 
above  the  present  status  of  the  gorilla, 
but  he  put  on  full  humanity  when  set  at 


liberty.     A  Roman  freedman  was  not  the  , 
equal  of  a  bom  Quirite,  and  more  than  one  i 
constitutional  victory  had  to  be  won  befbie 
a  plebeian  general  ccmld  command  an  amy, 
or  an  Italian  ally  claim  citizenship.    Bot 
this  was  merely  due  to  the  selfish  desire  of 
the  possessors  of  good  things  to  keep  what 
they  had  got,  and,  certainly,  not  to  aoj  ab- 
stract abhorrence  of  change.    Rome  wu 
a  close  corporation.     Its  patrician  fainilies 
formed  a  select  club.     It  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  they  should  be  very  eager  to 
admit  outsiders  to  share  pirivileges  which 
lessened  in  value  as  they  became  diffosei 
In  the  Ohristendom  of  the  Middle  Agesths 
main  impediments  in  the  path  of  him  who 
sought  to  rise,  in  peaceful  fashion  at  los^ 
were  due  to  some  such  jealousy  as  this. 
The  guilds  of  wwrohants  and  of  ozaftsmeQ 
were  chary  of  welcoming  a  novice,  aui 
ready  to  buzz  and  sting,  like  angry  w«^ 
if  an  imprudent  competitor  easayMLtosE-  | 
dersell  them  or  outdo  ihem.     The  scfeo.^  ) 
men  were  too  jealous  of  a  too  hicid  ^  i 
logian,  the  physicians  of  a  doctor  t^i  , 
presumed  to  cure  what  Ghalen  had  de&sd 
beyond  remedy.    It  was  not  easy,  before  tht 
printing-press  cheapened  learning,  togaiber 
book-lore.     Manuscript  works  of  anj  meiii 
were  incrediidy  scarce  and  dear,  and  the 
possessors  grudged  a  loan  of  them  to  ikia 
best  friends,  if  residing  at  a  distance.   To 
dive  into  the  arcana  of  natural  science  was 
harder  still;  all  chemicals  and  apparatas 
being  extravagantly  dear  and  difiicDlt  of 
transport,  while  the  student  who  collected 
a  few  retorts  and  alembics  ran  great  risk 
of  being  pelted  and  misused  for  his  deto- 
tion  to  the  Black  Art;  and  might,  Teiy 
posdbly,  expiate  his  over-flEUxiihaiity  with 
evil-smelling  and  explosiTC  compounds  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.      For  merit  of  a 
warlike   order  there  was   always  a  brisk 
denKtnd,  before  gunpowder  and  standing 
armies  combined  to  render  soldiership  the 
cheapest,  instead  of  the  dearest,  of  com* 
modities.     A  feudal  army,  with  its  tamal- 
tuary  levy,  bound  to  give  six  weeks'  ser« 
vice,  was  so  awkward  an  instrument,  that 
any  valiant  man,  with  strong  muscles  and 
tolerable  brains,  could  make  a  hir  lireli- 
hood  of  professional  war.     A  trained  cioss* 
bowman,  a  skilled  archer,  a  man-at-arm». 
who  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  st^l* 
plated  war-saddle,  could  earn  a  compctencf* 
with  considerable  probabilities  of  plunder 
and  ransom.     Louis  the  TweJfbh  of  Fran* 
remunerated    the  heavy-armed  horeemsa 
of  his  gendarmerie  at  the  munificent  rate 
of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  da.^. 
and  this  at  a  time  when  money  was  near«; 
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ten  times  as  valnable  as  it  now  is.  Onr 
own  Charles  the  Second  allowed  his  life- 
gnardsmen  to  draw  pay  eqnal  in  amount 
to  that  of  a  subaltern  of  the  present  day, 
and,  of  oonrse,  endowed  with  £eur  greater 
purchasing  power. 

If  the  fighting  man  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  any  ambition  beyond  the  attainment 
of  creatare  cx>mforts,  its  gratification  de- 
pended very  much  on  his  own  thews  and 
sinews  and  fearless  heart.  Modem,  battles 
do  not  afford  such  a  stage  for  the  disj^y 
of  personal  prowess  as  did  the  mel6e  of  the 
old  days  of  hand-Hows.  Nobody  knows 
Those  rifle  does  execution  on  the  enemy, 
and  Hans,  who  has  hurt  nobody,  perhaps 
receiTes  the  oorpond's  worsted  sinpes,  that 
would  have  been  better  bestowed  on  the 
fatal  sharpshooter  Fritz.  Bat  there  was  no 
donbt  about  the  man  who  hewed  a  road 
through  the  speai^^hedges  about  him,  be- 
neath whose  mace  the  hostile  fitandard- 
bearer  sank,  or  who  brought  in  the  rebel 
leader,  unhorsed 'and  unhehtted.  To  do 
justice  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  period,  they 
were  prompt  to  reward  service  such  as 
this,  nor  did  any  prejudice  against  humble 
birth  or  rough  manners  oast  a  cold  shade 
oyer  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Quick !  the 
gold  spurs  and  the  knightly  belt;  clash, 
with  steely  olang  down  comes  the  acco- 
lade from  the  royal  sword  on  the  mailed 
Bhonlder  of  the  cdiampon;  and  as  plain 
I)ick  of  a  minute  since.  Sir  Biehard  now, 
^  from  his  kneeling  posture  on  the 
crimsoned  turf,  strong  hands  ore  offered  to 
^  grasp,  and  friendly  voices  hail  as  a 
brother  the  new-made  chevalier.  The 
berald,  who  is  devising  a  bearing  for  his 
shield,  will  charge  him  no  fees  for  this  ezer* 
^6  of  his  skill  in  blazonry ;  the  pages  at 
ihe  king's  banquet  will  serve  him  with  as 
courteous  attention  as  if  he  were  a  mighty 
)^on  instead  of  a  landless  banneret — ^not 
hat  he  will  be  landless  long,  for  the  sove* 
«ign  is  guardian  of  many  a  rich  heiress, 
^i  will  find  a  well-dowered  bride  for  Sir 
Uchard,  if  he  do  but  fight  (Ki  as  he  has 
ought  to-day. 

The  revival  of  learning  did  much  to 
mooth  the  path  for  those  who  preferred  to 
arve  out  their  own  fortunes  otherwise 
han  with  sword  and  the  battle-axe.  Geesar 
hen  thought  it  no  shame  to  pick  up  the 
aanl-stick  of  a  painter.  Purblind  scholars, 
■etter  used  to  palimpsests  and  mouldering 
•archments  than  to  the  ways  of  fiesh-and- 
lood  contemporaries,  suddenly  found  them- 
elves  the  petted  oracles  of  enthusiastic 
rinccsses  andmaidsof  honour.  It  was  more 
rofit^ble  to  pen  a  copy  of  verses,  and  sing 


them  afterwards  to  some  stringed  instru- 
ment, than  to  overthrow  a  stalwart  antago- 
nist in  the  tilting-ring.  Sorely  did  the  big- 
boned,  dull-witted  cavaliers,  who  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  fighting,  mourn  that  they 
knew  no  Latin,  and  could  not,  for  their 
lives,  turn  a  tune  or  put  two  rhymes  to- 
gether. And  so  we  gradually  reached  the 
reigns  of  the  last  Yalois  and  the  two 
first  Louises  of  the  Bourbon  line,  when  to 
write  poetry  was  to  be  entitled  to  state 
pensions  and  sinecures,  when  a  duke  could 
hardly  dispense  with  literary  claims  to  dis- 
tinction, and  when  a  smart  repartee,  uttered 
within  earshot  of  royalty,  proved  a  gold- 
mine to  the  utterer.  Art,  when  onice  dis- 
criminating eyes  were  on  the  look  out  for 
its  Avatar,  was  pretty  sure  to  force  its  way 
to  the  frcmt.  No  doubt  but  th»t  excep- 
tional good-luck  befel  that  young  Italian 
she^^e^  who,  chalking  his  crude  concep- 
tions on  the  walls  near  which  his  flock  fed, 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy  patron 
riding  by,  and  so  was  spirited  away  to 
school,  to  the  studio,  and  immortal  renown. 
But  when  all  pictorial  power  was  rare  and 
new,  a  lad  with  a  great  aptitude  f(»:  draw- 
ing was  likely  to  become  the  brag  and 
marvel  of  the  oountry-side,  and  through  a 
probation  of  sign-boards  to  pass  to  the 
capital,  present  recompense,  and  future 
fame.  More  than  one  solemn  impostor, 
more  than  one  boisterous  charlatan,  sat  at 
meat  at  that  feast  which  prince  and  people 
designed  to  spread  for  the  witty,  the  indus- 
trious, and  the  wise.  But  in  the  Eenaissance 
itself,  with  its  tender  love  of  the  poor 
student,  its  festering  care  for  budding 
genius,  and  its  deliberate  preference  of  re- 
finement and  reason  to  the  old  brutal  stan- 
dard of  sheer  violence,  there  was  surely 
something  touching  as  well  as  generous. 

To  rise,  in  the  worldliest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  attain  to  opulence  and  high 
station  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder,  is  a  feat  hard  to  be  performed,  but 
which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  financial 
acrobats  have  achieved  with  clean  hands 
and  a  conscience  of  more  than  average 
purity.  Unwearying  patience,  sublime  selt- 
denisJ,  soxmd  mother-wit,  and  a  healthy 
capacity  for  work,  are  needed  to  push  the 
climber  of  the  slippery  lower  steps.  Clear 
eyesight  and  a  head  that  is  not  giddy  at  great 
heights  do  the  rest.  Every  London  pren- 
tice had  not  the  chance,  like  the  ancestor 
of  the  Osbomes,  of  lesj^ing  from  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge  to  the  rescue  of  his  master's 
daughter.  It  is  a  pity  to  think  that  dear 
Dick  Wbittington  never  slept  under  a 
waggon- tilt,  or  trudged  penniless  along  the 
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dusty  road  leading  to  the  wonderful  city 
that  was  pared  with  gold.  Thrice  lord 
mayor  he  was,  and  a  civic  CrcBSUB,  whatever 
his  mythical  connexion  with  the  cat,  which 
some  mediffival  sculptor  insisted  on  placing 
in  the  arms  of  his  stone  effigy ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  rode  up  from  Gloucester- 
shire on  a  shaggy  hackney,  like  any  other 
freeholder's  son,  and  only  swept  a  shop  as 
a  necessary  incident  of  his  novitiate.  There 
may  have  been  clerks  as  intuitively  thrifty 
as  the  quondam  millionaire,  Jacques  La- 
fitte.  It  was  well  for  him  that  when  he 
picked  up,  out  of  innate  carefulness,  the 
pin  that  lay  on  the  counting-house  floor  of 
that  rich  banker,  who  had  just  refused  to 
employ  the  clumsy,  hungry,  country  lad, 
such  sharp  eyes  were  upon  him  as  those  of 
the  shrewd  man  of  business  who  called  him 
back  to  a  desk  and  fortune.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  work  that  is  at  once  hard 
and  intelligent,  if  not  overweighted  by  some 
remarkable  counterpoise  in  the  disposition 
of  the  worker,  does  make  its  way. 

One  series  of  obstacles,  more  formidable 
to  many  of  us  than  poverty,  than  igno- 
rance, or  ill-health,  or  the  dull  opposition 
of  the  slow-witted  enemies  of  change,  re- 
mains to  be  noted.  There  was  truth  in  the 
old  ^sopian  fable  of  the  traveller  who 
wrapped  his  cloak  the  tighter  round  him 
for  all  the  stormy  wrath  of  rain  and  wind, 
but  who  flung  it  from  his  shoulders  at  the 
first  kiss  of  the  warm  sunshine.  Ease, 
comfort,  indolence,  are  the  rust  and  mildew 
of  many  a  noble  nature,  and  that  man  is 
strong,  indeed,  who  always  resists  the  Me- 
phistophelian  whisper  that  it  is  better  to 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  may  as  well  be 
done  then,  or  any  day.  To  enable  ns  to 
overcome  obstacles  of  this  insidious  species, 
even  misfortune  often  proves  a  serviceable 
stimulant,  and  more  than  one  winner  of  the 
world's  prizes  has  lived  to  bless  the  day 
when  the  shock  of  some  apparent  calamity 
nerved  him,  at  the  pressure  of  need,  to 
bring  forth  the  talent  that  otherwise  might 
have  lain  in  the  napkin,  unheeded,  until 
the  final  reckoning. 

NO   AJiTERNATIVE. 

BT  TBB  AUTHOB  OF  *^DEtm  DOMHI^**  fte. 

CHAPTEB  XII.    BT  THE  LESTH  FOB  THE  SECOND 

TIME. 

"When  Harty  put  her  head  down  on  the 
pillow  that  night  it  was  with  an  insane 
wish  that  she  might  never  lift  it  up  again 
— never  be  called  upon  to  front  the  con- 
fusion that  she  had  brought  upon  herself. 


"You  must  write  to  Claude  to-morrow;  , 
you  must  write  yourselfi  Hwty,"  her  i 
mother  had  said  to  her,  udcohscIoiisIt 
sharpening  the  dagger  that  was  being 
pressed  home  to  Harty*s  heart  bj  calling 
him  "  Claude,"  with  the  fiuniliar  intona- 
tion of  old  days. 

There  was  fever  in  her  heart,  and  fire  in 
her  brain,  as  she  lay  there  tossing  throngli 
the  long  watches  of  the  night  The  words, 
"You  must  write  to  Claude  to-morrov; 
you  must  write  to  him  yourself,"  repeated 
themselves  with  every  variety  of  emphasis. 
What  language  could  supply  her  witli 
words,  in  which  sihe  should  make  knoTm  to 
him  what  she  was,  whom  he  had  loved  » 
well  and  long  ?  "I  wish  I  had  died  before 
I  had  loved  another  man,"  she  thoughts 
many  another  woman  has  thought  befoif 
her ;  '*  I  wish  I  had  been  too  old  to  (sx 
for  Jack  Ferrier,  or  to  be  cared  for  brliis 
before  ever  he  came  across  my  paii;  I 
wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  krs  ic 
the  world ;  and  I  must  write  to  ^ 
to-morrow. 

In  imagination  she  wrote  at  least  fi^ 
letters,  wording  the  shamefrd  truth  to  hh 
in  fif tv  different  ways.  She  oonld  vtt 
forget  herself  and  the  agony  of  her  pos* 
tion  for  a  moment.  Even  sleep  shnDned 
her  as  being  "too  base  for  its  bahsj. 
peaceful  companionship,"  she  told  herself 
bitterly,  and  believed  herself  for  the  time. 

There  was  no  comfort  for  her,  the  pocr 
hopeless,  frightened  little  sinner,  in  ^^ 
thought  of  the  man  she  bad  promised  tv 
marry  this  last  evening.  Was  he  sot  tkt 
friend  who  was  dear  even  as  a  brother  to 
Claude  Powers  ?  What  if  she  woti  tie 
cause  of  the  seeds  of  disunion  heing;  son 
between  these  two  friends,  who  had  neve: 
been  estranged  before  ?  What  if  Clanoe 
should  condemn  and  denounce  her  as  a 
perfidious  light-loving  woman  whom  bo 
man  should  trust?  What  if  she  were 
branded  by  him  as  a  jilt,  a  worthless 
easily  won  and  lost  creature,  who  wonli 
make  the  race  of  life  a  losing  one  ibr  tl^* 
man  who  won  her  ?  What  if  all  tb^ 
things  should  be  heaped  in  fact  and  '^ 
prophecy  upon  her  humbled  head,  directlj 
Claude  received  that  letter  which  she  mn^- 
write  to  him  to-morrow  ?  How  long  tk 
hours  of  the  night  were  as  she  t(«*j 
through  them  whenever  her  mind  driM 
away  from  the  unavoidable  letter  to  tbc 
other  points  of  the  wretched  case !  Ho^ 
they  seemed  to  speed  when  she  thought  ''^ 
the  truth  her  pen  must  trace  in  the  mon.- 
ing.  How  should  she  ever  write  do« 
the  words  of  shame  that  would  prod^is 
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her  fickleness  and  frailty  of  purpose  to 
Clande  Powers. 

The  momiDg  came  at  last,  and  with  it 
came  Mabel,  &11  of  inquiry  and  surmise, 
and  with  just  an  irritatingly  slight  tinge  of 
condemnation  in  her  manner.  "  I*m  sure 
I  wish  you  happiness  with  all  my  heart," 
she  said,  "  but  you'll  live  to  repent  it ;  how 
joa  could  ever  look  at  him  afler  Claude, 
mnch  more  love  him,  is  wonderful  to  me." 

"  I  looked  at  him  because  he  was  right 
before  me  to  be  looked  at,  and  1  loved  him 
for  the  same  reason  I  suppose,*'  Harty 
answered,  curtly;  **it'8  useless  your  wonder- 
ing about  the  reason  why,  Mab." 

"  It  will  be  an  awful  blow  to  Claude," 
Mabel  moaned  on,  the  tears  welling  up  into 
her  eyes  as  she  spoke ;  "  his  own  friend 
too,  the  dearest  Mend  he  has.  Oh,  Harty, 
have  you  weighed  the  consequences  well  ? 
it's  not  a  light  thing  to  embitter  a  man's 
whole  life  for  a  fancy." 

"  It's  such  a  heavy  thing,  that  it's  crush- 
ing the  life  out  of  my  heart,"  Harty  said, 
and  her  face  was  pitifully  ghastly  with 
pallor  and  with  pain.  "  Weighed  the  con- 
sequences ?  Well,  no,  I  never  thought  of 
them  until  it  had  all  gone  too  far,  Mab.  I 
wish  I  had  died  while  I  loved  Claude 
better  than  all  the  world;  I  wish  I  had 
died  faithful  to  him ;  but  nothing  I  can 
do  now  can  bring  back  the  reality,  and  I 
can't  sham " 

"Perhaps  if  Mr.  Ferrier  went  away," 
Mabel  interrupted,  timidly,  "  your  fancy 
for  him  would  probably  soon  die  out,  and 
Clande  would  know  nothing  about  it, 
and " 

"  I  should  be  a  liar  to  both  men,"  Harty 
cried  oat,  sharply.  "  What  do  you  think 
I'm  made  of,  to  love  and  unlove  backwards 
tod  forwards  in  that  way  ?" 

"  Anything  would  be  better  than  hurting 
Claude  as  you  wiU  hurt  him  if  you  marry 
Mr.  Ferrier,"  Mabel  pleaded  eagerly.  "  I'm 
sure  when  I  think  of  how  he  will  look  at 
you  if  he  ever  sees  you  after  he  knows  it, 
I  wouldn't  be  you  for  the  world.  Harty, 
he's  so  much  better  and  cleverer  than  any- 
body else.  You'll  hate  yourself  by-and- 
bye  for  having  left  him.  You'll  blame  your- 
self— ~" 

"  Don't,"  Harty  broke  in,  impetuously. 
"  I  hate  myself  and  blame  myself  already, 
and  what  good  does  my  self-hate  and  blame 
do  ?  I  must  go  on,  I  tell  you,  now.  Pro- 
bably he  knows  it  by  this  time,  and  is  de- 
spising me  as  he  can  despise  a  woman  who 
falls  short  of  what  she  ought  to  be.  The 
less  we  talk  about  Claude  the  better, 
Mab."    And  then  she  stopped  abruptly, 


crying  tempestuously,  for  she  remembered 
how  desperately  she  had  loved  Claude 
Powers  once. 

A  mountain  of  self-reproach  and  self- 
contempt  weighed  down  upon  her  pen  and 
mind  when,  at  length,  she  got  herself  to 
her  desk,  and  strove  to  write  the  words 
to  Claude  which  should  show  her  to  him 
as  she  really  was.  She  wrote,  and  de- 
stroyed, letter  after  letter,  and  at  last 
dashed  off  the  wretched  truth  in  these 
words : 

"Forgive  me,  and  forget  me.  I  have 
promised  to  marry  Mr.  Ferrier." 

Only  those  who  have  sinned  and  suf- 
fered ia  the  same  way  can  realise  the 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  shame  which  pos- 
sessed her  as  she  compelled  herself  to  write 
this.  Of  rage  against  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  her  along.  Of  shame  that 
she  should  have  been  weak  and  wicked 
enough  to  be  led  by  them.  The  feeble, 
commonplace,  conventional  remonstrances 
which  Mabel  had  uttered  to  her  rang  in 
her  ears  as  if  they  had  been  wise  words  of 
doom.  "  It's  not  a  light  thing  to  embitter 
a  man's  whole  life  for  a  fancy."  The 
words  danced  before  her  eyes  in  characters 
of  fire,  pointing  the  way  to  a  long  vista  of 
remorse  and  misery. 

She  despatched  her  note  by  a  messenger, 
and  then  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  next 
blow — his  answer  to  it.  But  her  messenger 
passed  his  on  the  way,  and  before  Claude 
heard  from  her  she  received  this  one  line 
from  him : 

**  Is  it  true  ?     Answer,  yes  or  no." 

In  the  utter  abandonment  of  her  despe- 
ration she  wrote  back : 

"  It  is  true.  And  if  I  had  a  daughter 
I'd  rather  see  her  dead  than  see  her  what 
I  am." 

Even  those  who  liked  her  least  would 
have  been  compelled  to  confess  that  Harty 
Carlisle  made  no  attempt  to  glorify  her  de- 
gradation. Badly,  meanly  as  others  might 
think  of  her,  she  thought  more  badly  and 
meanly  of  herself.  Indeed,  the  only  thing 
that  lifted  her  for  an  instant  out  of  the 
mire  of  humiliation  in  which  she  was 
struggling  was  a  pang  of  fierce  curiosity 
which  nearly  paralysed  her  now  and  again 
as  she  "  wondered"  about  the  way  in  which 
Claude  had  heard  of  it  from  Jack  Ferrier, 
and  marvelled  in  what  words  he  had  re- 
sponded to  the  tidings.  Had  he  betrayed 
and  denounced  her  as  she  desei'ved  to  be 
betrayed  and  denounced  ?  She  conjured 
up  a  dozen  mind-pictures  of  the  scene  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  and  they  were  all  of 
them  frightful,  and  utterly  unlike  the  reality. 
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There  had,  in  fact,  been  no  scene  what- 
ever. To  his  old  friend,  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Powers,  Jack  Terrier  announced  his 
recently-formed  engagement  to  the  "  dearest 
little  girl  in  the  world,"  and  Claude  in- 
stantly lifted  a  glass  to  his  lips,  and  firmly 
wished  them  both  '^  all  happiness  through, 
all  time."  That  was  all  he  said,  but  he 
listened  with  courteous  attention  to  his 
aunt's  statement  of  belief  in  Harty's  power 
of  inciting  a  man  on  to  soar  to  any  heights. 
"  An  invaluable  wife  for  you,  Mr.  Ferrier ; 
a  clever,  ambitious,  bewitching  girl.  I  do 
most  heartily  congratulate  you."  But  even 
as  she  said  these  words  Jack  Ferrier  noticed 
that  she  glanced  at  her  nephew,  and  seemed 
anxious. 

"  Let*s  have  a  weed  on  the  terrace,'* 
Jack  petitioned  when  Mrs.  Powers  lefl 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  out  into  the 
free  happy  air  he  slipped  his  hand  through 
Claude's  arm,  and,  with  almost  boyish  con- 
fidcntialness,  said : 

*^  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  loved  her  too, 
just  at  first,  didn't  you  r" 

"  God  bless  her,  I  shall  love  her  always^" 
Claude  answered,  rather  faltoringly;  "but 
it's  all  right,  old  fellow,  if  she  loves  you 
now.  We'll  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead." 

"  Her  judgment  must  have  been  dis- 
torted when  she  refused  you  and  accepted 
me,"  Jack  Ferrier  laughed. 

**  We'll  drop  all  mention  of  me  in  the 
matter,  please,"  Claude  said  very  gently. 
He  felt  that  his  friend  was  guiltless  of  the 
great  oflfenoe  of  having  won  her  from  him 
wittingly.  But  this  being  the  case,  how 
the  girl  must  have  misled  Jack,  or  how 
false  a  part  she  must  have  played  to  him  ! 

In  the  long  watches  of  the  night  it  came 
to  him  to  feel  and  believe  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  the  matter.  It  couldn't 
be  Harty  who  had  done  this  thing.  Jack 
had  spoken  of  her  as  "  Miss  Carlisle" — it 
might  be  Mabel. 

He  felt  the  full  folly  of  clinging  to  this 
possibility,  and  yet  he  would  cling  to  it. 
He  felt  the  full  folly  of  writing  that  one 
questioning  line,  and  yet  he  would  write  it, 
though  he  knew  that  the  answer  to  it  would 
be  confirination  strong,  of  the  worst  he 
could  think  of  the  woman  who  had  warped 
his  life. 

Her  answer  came,  and  Claude  Powers 
put  her  out  of  his  heart,  that  is,  he  put 
away  from  him  all  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  ever  loving  her  with  a  reasonable  result. 
"  I  must  go  away,"  he  told  himself  "  The 
English  life  is  over  for  me,  but  the  pro- 
spect of  living  a  little  longer  in  the  sun 


and  the  glory  of  the  East  smiles  upon  me  l| 
still." 

And   while    he  was    thinking  tliis  be  i 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Jack 
Ferrier  riding  away  towards  Dillsborougk 
looking  60  happy  and  successfQl,  in  a<i- . 
mirably-made  grey  clothes,  on  adaBcin;: 
chestnut  mare,  and  Claude  thouglit  of  th^- 
girl  to  whom  Jack  was  riding,  and  of 
the  greeting  she  could  give  to  the  man  sbf 
loved,  and  in  a  storm  of  passion  he  cnrse-J 
the  insane  esprit  de  corps  which  had  h\ 
him  to  place  such  a  hard  alternative  before 
the  living  love  for  the  sake  of  the  daJ 
friend.     But  even  in  the  first  white  \mi 
of  his  passion  and  disappointment  abn: 
her,  even  while  that  fair  &bnc  of  iaitli  k 
her    which    he    had   erected    was  bei&: , 
shattered  to  pieces,  be  never  had  a  harsii 
thought  oi^  or  gave  one  harsh  wOTd  to,  h  i 
girl. 

The  keenest  hope  that  he  had  leE  v  \ 
him  concerning  this  matter  was  tbi  c^ 
that  Jack  Ferrier  might  never  coitt^A)^ 
full  understanding  of  the    relations  ibi 
had  existed  between  himself  (Claude)  a^ 
Harty.     '*  If  he  does  his  happiness  willl^ 
poisoned,  poor  old  boy,  and  he  will  neve: 
think  the  same  of  her  again,"  he  thoogk 
And  then  be  resolved  that  never  a  kin: 
should  be  given  by  him  of  all  the  det-p 
feelings  which  had  made  mp  a  gopdlj  por- 
tion of  his  life  for  the  last  few  years.   B^^ 
to  keep  to  this  resolution  it  was  nec^sfirj 
that  he  should  get  himself  away,  that  k 
should  not  see  her  until  years  had  tamed 
and  wiiliered  the  bloom  off  some  of  tk 
feelings  that  were  so  cruelly  fresh  now. 

The  inamediate  difficulty  of  arranging  a 
scheme  by  which  he  might    get  himself 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  happj 
lovers  without  arousing  Jack's  suspicii^i 
as  to  the  i*eal  cause  of  his  departure,  wa^. 
comparatively  speaking,  healthy  esercisi' 
for  him.     It  kept  him  from  that  stagoatt 
mood  which  depresses  one  physically  to  a 
dangerous  degree.     For  if  his  move  was  ty  ' 
be  efficacious  it  must  be   made  quickly. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  believed  it  to  lie 
his  only   alternative,   he    rather  dreaJt^i 
making  the  announcement  of  it  to  Jack 
For  Jack  would  wonder,  and  surmise,  ai: 
speculate   with   magnificent  breadth  ar>* 
freedom  about  the  why  and  wherefore  cf  i'-.  j 
In  the  mean  time  the  man  whom  Hartj  , 
was  teaching  herself  to  believe  in  as  ti^  ;j 
real   Happy   Prince   had  ridden  over  tc  • 
Dillsborough,  and  been  thoroughly  vio'Jt^ 
and  reviewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  ^l^'  , 
sympathetic   little   town.     Mrs,  Grc^viirr| 
had  seen  him  dismount  at  the  Devenialii^ 
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door,  and  her  sharp  yision  had  at  once 
discerned  abont  him  the  nnmistakable  air. 
''  One  of  those  girls  has  coaght  him,"  she 
observed  to  her  daughter  Agnes,  *'  bat  we 
ought  to  be  humbly  thankfnl  that  it  isn't 
Clande  who  has  been  taken  in." 

*^  If  Hartj  is  the  catcher  I  wish  it  had 
been  Mr.  Powers,"  Agnes  answered,  "  for 
tLen  she  wonld  have  stayed  among  ns 
still ;  a  good  deal  of  life  will  go  oat  of 
Dillsboroagh  when  Harty  Carlisle  goes 
away." 

"A  Powers  of  the  Conrt  can  hardly 
marry  the  first  wayfiurer  that  comes  along," 
Mrs.  Greyling  said,  good-temperedly ;  ''  it's 
quite  difierent  with  that  young  man  his 
friend.  I  really  hope  it  may  be  Harty ;  if 
it  is  I  shall  advise  her  mother  not  to  per- 
mit a  long  engagement."  And  then  Mrs. 
Greyling  went  on  to  wonder  whether  the 
DeFenishes  would  be  gnilty  of  the  folly,  in 
their  circnmstances,  of  *'  having  a  show 
wedding."  "I  shall  cei'tainly  advise," 
she  said,  **  that  they  do  not  pat  themselves 
to  the  trouble  and  expense." 

31r.  Devenish,  it  may  be  said,  was  feel- 
ing his  tongue  tied  and  his  teeth  drawn  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  poor  boy  who  had  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  this  man  who  was  going 
to  take  Harty  oat  of  bondage.     He  was 
therefore    nnwontedly  quiet   and  non-ex* 
acting,  even  to  the  point  of  meeting  Mr. 
Ferricr  with  something  like  deprecation  in 
his  manner.       "  Miserable    circumstances 
^hich  can  never  be  explained  without  im- 
plicating others  have  smronnded  me  and 
given  you  a  false  impression,"  he  mattered 
to  Jack.     And  Jack  in  the  flash  of  his  new 
adventure  into  the  unknown  land  of  real 
love,  was  hearty  in  his  assurances  that  by- 
gones   were  by*goncs,  and  that  he  bore 
malice  to  no  man.     In  short,  there  was  so 
niuch  sunshine  in  the   home  atmosphere 
tliafc  Harty  felt  her  heai't  lightened  of  its 
gloom  in  a  great  moasnre,  and  ceased  for  a 
wliile   to  look  npon  herself  as  the  most 
miserable  of  all  sinners.     For  thongh  Jack 
Fcn-ier   had   made   but  brief  mention  of 
Claude  and  Claude's  reception  of  the  latest 
intellirrencc,   she  knew  that  he   had  acted 
and  spoken  as  Claude  only  oould,  as  Clande 
ever  ^vonld,  generously,  tenderly,   chival- 
rously. 

Onco  or  twice  the  vile,  mean  temptation 
assailed  her  to  bnry  it  all  in  oblivion,  and 
as  Clando  had  held  his  tongue,  to  hold  hers, 
and  leave  Jack  Ferrier  in  happy  unen- 
lif^litcnment.  But  her  better,  braver  spirit 
prevailed,  and  she  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
put  herself  before   her  future  husband  in 


her  true  colours  as  soon  as  she  had  an  op* 
portunity.  **  He  will  feel  that  I  must  love 
him  best  or  I  wouldn't  marry  him,"  she 
thought,  "and  so  he  will  forgive  me  for 
what  fate  has  made  me  do  and  undo." 
And  half  nnconsciously  she  felt  that  it 
was  possible  Jack  might  feel  gratified  by 
the  tribute  it  would  be  to  his  taste,  that  the 
woman  he  had  chosen  and  won  shonld 
have  been  so  long  and  well  loved  by 
Clande  Powers.  In  spite  of  her  experience 
her  knowledge  of  men  was  miserably  weak 
and  limited  still.  But  by  reason  of  her 
ignorance  she  tasted  happiness  and  hope 
just  a  little  longer. 

They  went  ont  for  a  stroll  along  the 
Leeth  meadows  that  afternoon,  and  there 
with  its  slow  waters  gliding  peacefully 
along,  Harty  sought  to  make  her  oppor- 
tunity. But  before  she  could  do  it  there 
was  some  pleasant  heartfelt  nonsense 
talked,  and  if  had  not  been  for  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Court  woods — wherein 
every  leaf  and  twig  reminded  her  of  Clande 
—Harty  wonld  have  been  very  happy. 

"  My  imaginary  bride  has  always  been 
a  brilliant  blonde  on  rather  a  colossal 
scale,  Harty,"  Jack  Ferrier  said,  looking 
down  admiringly  at  dusky-headed,  brunette- 
faced  Harty,  Then  he  hummed  Blumen- 
thal's  melody,  and  presently  broke  into 
the  words  of  that  sweet  song.  My  Queen  : 

**  I  will  not  dream  of  ber  tall  and  stately, 
She  tkat  I  love  may  be  fairr-light ; 

X  will  not  say,  she  should  walk  sedately, 
Wbaterer  she  does,  it  will  sure  to  be  right.*' 

"  Did  you  always  think  whatever  I  did 
rights  Jack,"  she  asked,  trying  hard  to 
bring  herself  to  the  point  of  telEng  him  of 
the  greatest  wrong  she  had  ever  wrought 
in  her  life. 

"  Well,  yes,  as  a  rule ;  just  once  or  twice 
I  thought  you  might  have  flirted  less  with 
dear  old  Claude." 

"  I  never  flirted  with  him  in  my  life,'* 
she  said,  and  then  a  ball  rose  up  in  her 
throat,  and  she  knew  she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  give  her  explanation  just  yet. 

**  Do  you  know  the  last  verse  of  My 
Queen,"  she  asked  presently;  and  when 
he  said  "Yes,"  she  said  "  Sing  it,"  and  he 
chanted  out : 

"  But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  holy, 

I'ure  in  her  spirit  that  lady  I  lore. 
Whether  her  birth  be  noble  or  lowly, 

I  care  no  more  than  the  spirit  above. 
And  I'll  give  my  heart  to  my  lady's  keeping, 

And  ever  her  strength  on  mine  shall  lean, 
And  the  stars  fhall  fall,  and  the  aogeh  be  weeping, 

J^e  I  cease  to  love  her,  my  queen,  my  queen !" 

Ho   looked  down  into   her   eyes  as   ho 

finished,  looked  down  with  a  look  that  told 

I  her   of  his   firm  belief  in   her   being  the 
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realisation  of  this  fair  ideal.  And  the  girl 
conid  bear  it  no  longer.  The  moment  had 
come,  and  the  girl  who  was  &ulty,  but 
never  intentionally  false,  was  ready. 

"  Do  yon  think  me  all  that.  Jack  ?"  she 
faltered.  And  when  he  told  her,  "Yes, 
and  a  thousand  times  better,"  she  said, 
"  Poor  boy,"  with  a  face  so  full  of  pity  for 
him,  that  it  was  like  the  shock  of  an  earth* 
quake  to  him.  • 

"  Harty,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  conjure  up 
imaginary  evil  spirits,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
tenderly. 

"  They're  not  imaginary ;  they're  so  real 
that  I  must  tell  you  about  them.  Jack," 
she  said,  softly  and  sorrowfully.  "  I'm  not 
holy  and  pure  in  spirit ;  I  have  wickedly 
deceived,  and  weakly  fallen  away  from  a 
person,  bat  I  think  you'll  forgive  me  P" 

How  she  clung  to  that  hope  still.  How 
gratefully  she  responded  to  the  reassuring 
pressure  of  his  hand. 

"  It's  rather  a  long  story;  it  b^^n  when 
I  was  quite  a  young  girl,"  she  said,  pa> 
thetically.  Then,  with  a  natural  revulsion 
to  her  self-imposed  task  of  self-accusation, 
she  asked  impatiently,  "  Jack,  haven't  you 
an  idea  of  it  r  Hasn*t  Claude  given  you  a 
hint  of  it,  that  may  spare  me  some  of  the 
telling,  at  least  ?"  she  asked,  vainly ;  and 
he  still  half  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her 
that  he  knew  Claude  had  been  lightly 
scorched  by  her  charms  when  they  first 
came  to  Dillsborough,  but  that  she  exag- 
gerated the  business  in  thinking  that  either 
he  or  any  other  man  could  possibly  blame 
her  for  what  was  inevitable. 

"  Then  you  think  it  began  here  P"  she 
asked. 

Ho  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  at  this 
question,  but  did  not  open  his  mind  for 
the  reception  of  the  full  fact  just  yet. 

*'  My  dear  child,  I'm  not  a  Sir  GkJahad 
myself,  as  I  have  assured  you  already ;  I'm 
not  idiot  enough  to  believe  that  you  can 
have  gone  along  all  this  time  without 
having  fancied  yourself  in  love,  and  flirted 
a  good  deal.  I  don't  mind  that  a  bit ;  a 
girl  may  be  as  straight  as  a  die,  and  yet 
get  into  a  dozen  fixes  of  that  sort;  what  I 
couldn't  stand  in  any  woman  I  thought  of 
for  a  wife,  would  be,  that  she  had  led  a 
fellow  on  with  lies,  and  then  thrown  him 
over;  I  couldn't — • — " 

**  Stop,  stop,"  she  cried  out,  sharply, 
under  the  influence  of  an  utterly  new  pain. 
"  YouVe  worded  it  hardly  enough,  but. 
Jack,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  done  to 


Claude  Powers ;  they  weren't  all  lies,  for  I  <i 
did  love  him  so  dearly  once,  and  then  jou 
came,  and  it  all  grew,  until  it  has  come  to 
this,  that  I'm  bound  in  honour  to  stand 
here,  and  tell  you  what  you*ll  hate  me  for." 

She  was  so  humble,  she  was  so  fesclnat- 
ing  in  her  humility,  that  he  wished  to  delay 
the  probable  repentance,  which  would  be  his 
portion,  for  a  moment  or  two  longer,  and 
strove  to  make  her  say  that  it  was  her 
over-sensitiveness  on  the  point  which  led 
her  to  try  and  shock  him  so,  that  it  was 
her  exaggerated  love  of  the  pictnre8<(ne 
which  was  leading  her  to  dash  in  this 
study  of  a  storm  on  the  canvas  whence  tbis 
portion  of  their  lives  was  being  painted. 

For  answer  to  this  she  gave  him  all  tiie 
story,  in  words  that  proved  to  him  hov 
well  she  knew  it,  darkening  no  portion  i 
it  morbidly,  but  assuredly  lighiening  so  ' 
portion  of  it  selfishly.  She  put  herself  ia  | 
her  true  colours,  with  a  passionate  ^t  \ 
that  made  him  recoil  from,  and  still  be  j| 
her  more.  And  through  it  all  he  did  s  i 
cling  to  the  hope  that  her  keen  sense  i  i 
honour,  aroused  fully  now,  was  causing  her  \ 
to  exaggerate  her  own  weakness  and  fallisg-  ' 

As  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  strav.  | 
he  caught  at  the  belief  that  at  least,  since  j 
she  had  been  giving  him  soft  sweet  looks, 
and  words  that  would   ring  in  his  ears 
while  he  lived,  that  at  least,  since  these 
had  been  her  gifts  to  him,  she  had  been 
decorously  cold  and  un-Harty-like  generallj 
to  Claude.  And  on  this  hope  he  stayed  him- 
self in  silence  for  some  time,  while  the  girl 
went  on  saying  bitterer  words  of  herself  . 
than  either  of  these  men  could  ever  be 
brought  to  utter  of  her.     But  at  length,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  her,  he  spoke  the  testing 
question. 

"  You  have  let  him  see  latterly  that  joa 
had  found  out  your  mistake,  and  that  joa 
cared  more  for  me  than  you  ever  conld  for 
him,  didn't  you,  Harty  dear  ?"  he  asked, 
in  perfect  &ith.  And  for  answer  Harty 
had  to  say:  ''He  never  suspected  that  I 
ever  thought  of  another  man  until  I  wrote 
to  him  this  morning,  telling  him  I  ^^ 
going  to  marry  you." 

"You've  kept  him  on  till  the  last? 
You've  kept  him  on  after  it  began  with  ^ 
meP  No,  no,  Harty;  you  don't  mean 
what  you're  saying.  You're  doing  it  to 
try  me,  to  find  out  if  I'm  a  scoundrel  or  nirf- 
No,  dear,  I  wouldn't  behave  like  a  bhic^; 
guard  cur  to  Claude  Powers,  even  for  job. 

"  But  I'm  telling  you  the  truth,"  she  saii 
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As  I  re-entered  the  office  down-stairs, 
Vickery,  withont  lifting  his  eves  from  the 
papers  before  him,  held  np  his  hand  as 
thoag'h  warning  me  not  to  approach  him. 
There  was  a  frown  apon  his  forehead  dne 
possibly  to  the  intentness  of  his  stadj ;  bnt 
I  ascribed  it  to  his  disapproval  of  my  ad- 
mission to  the  upper  chnmbers  of  the  honse 
ud  my  interview  with  Miss  Monck. 

"  Don't  speak,  don't  interrupt  me,"  he 
said  presently.  "  I'm  basy  with  these  ac- 
cooDts  for  t^elfaster's  Office.  Two  and  five 
and  ten  and  four" — he  continued  to  add  np 
a  long  column  of  figures  in  a  gasping  sort 
of  manner. 

When  at  last  he  pansed  to  take  a  pinch 
of  snnfiT,  I  felt  that  I  might  fairly  address 
bim. 

"  I've  had  the  pleaenre  of  seeing  Miss 
Monck,"  Isud. 

"  Precisely." 

"  For  the  first  time." 

"  It  may  be  the  only  one.  However, 
fon've  seen  a  most  admirable  and  exem- 
plary yoong  lady,  Mr.  Nif^htingale."  He 
lecmed  impelled  nnconscionsly,  or  in  spite 
)f  liimself,  to  render  this  homage  to 
EUchel. 

"  She  spoke  of  yon  in  the  highest  terms, 
Mr.  Vickery."  He  looked  pleased,  thongh 
lie  took    to   Bcowiing   immediately    after- 

"  She's  very  kind"— she's  too  kind.  But 
we  need  say  nothing  more  ahont  that,  Mr. 
Nigblingale.  If  you've  finished  that  brief 
copy  yon've  been  engaged  upon  so  long,  I 
Bhail  be  happy  to  find  yon  fnrther  occnpa^ 
[ton.      There's  plenty  to  do  in  this  office,  I 


can  assure  you,  plenty  to  do ;  that  is,  anp- 
posing" — he  hesitated. 

"  SupposiDg  that  I  remain  here  P  Of 
course,  I  remain  here." 

"  Precisely.  It  was  not  by  my  advice 
the  option  was  given  yon;  but  as  it  has 
been  given  yon,  and  you've  decided— 

"  Quite  decided." 

"  We  need  say  no  more  about  it  then. 
Only  it  may  be  well  for  yon  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  that  was  said  to  you  was  strictly 
confidential.  You  will  please  to  regard  it 
in  that  light,  Mr.  KightingsJe." 

"  Of  course." 

"  You  will  show  that  you  can  keep  a 
secret.  No  man  can  hope  to  be  a  lawyer 
who  can't  keep  a  secret.  And  you  will  not 
attempt  to  see  Miss  Monck  again.  Nor  to 
go  up-stairs  unless  yon  are  specially  re- 
quested BO  to  do." 

"  For  what  do  yon  take  me,  Mr.VickeryP" 
I  asked  lather  warmly.  "  Can  yon  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  conduct  so  disgraceful  ? 
I  shall  see  Miss  Monck  only  when  she  ex- 
presses a  wish  ta  see  me." 

"  Precisely.  That  is  what  I  intended  to 
convey.  I  meant  no  oBenoe,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale." 

"  Meantime  I  shall  strive  hard  to  write 
as  well  as  Miss  Monck  does ;  without  any 
hope  of  succeeding,  however." 

ile  said  nothing,  but  by  a  petulant  move. 
ment  of  his  head,  I  judged  him  to  bo  ill- 
pleased  that  I  had  been  informed  as  tc 
Rachel's  labours  as  a  copying  clerk.  Wo 
hod  no  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 
lb  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  like  a  miser 
who  had  been  compelled  to  disburse.  Cer- 
tain of  the  secrets  and  mysteries  ho 
hoarded  had  been  torn  from  him  and  dis- 
closed, in  spite  of  all  his  eSbrts  to  the  con- 
trary. He  was  angry  and  indignant  that 
I  now  shared,  althongli  in  a  small  degi-i 
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1)19  knowledge  of  matters  lie  had  hoped  to 
keep  coDcesied.  In  fietet  he  "was  jealcNifk  and 
distnustfal  of  me. 

I  certainly  bore  the  old  Bian  ix>  ill-wil), 
however.  Baehel  Monde's  higK  praise  of 
liim  wM  stfll  frenh  in  my  mcmaorj.  His 
advice  bad  been  adverse  to  my  intorcsto,  and 
I  could  not  but  see  that  in  so  recklessly 
secnring  ihe  premium  paid  upon  my  being 
articled,  he  was  open  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
ingendons  dealing.  Tet  ahe  had  com- 
mended warmly  his  kindness  and  fidelity. 
On  that  score  he  deserved  to  be  forgiven 
much  mare  tiian  ins  sins  against  me,  if,  in- 
deed, they  could  properly  be  rated  as  sins. 

I  longed  to  see  Tony ;  to  inform  him  of 
all  that  had  happened.  But,  greatly  to 
my  disappointment,  he  was  for  some  days 
al»ent  from  onr  rendezvons  in  Rnpert- 
street,  nor  could  I  find  him  at  his  cham- 
bers. I  bad  become  now  so  accustomed  to 
intimate  communication  with  him,  that  I 
was  really  grieved  at  his  non-appearance. 

I  had  something  to  occupy  my  thonghts, 
however.  I  was  oontiniLally  reflecting  upon, 
and  rehearsing  my  interview  with  Rachel. 
I  wished  over  and  over  again  that  I  had 
more  fully  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  expressed  with  greater  force 
and  eloquence  my  deep  sympathy  with 
her,  my  sorrow  for  her  father's  nnfortnnate 
condition,  my  desire  to  assist  and  comfort 
her  to  the  ntmost  of  my  power.  It  was 
distressing  to  me  to  tlunk  of  her  severe 
trials  and  troubles ;  so  young  and  fair  as 
she  was,  shnt  up  in  that  gloomy  house  in 
close  attendance  upon  a  sick  man,  an 
almost  helpless  invalid  as  it  seemed,  and 
her  only  relief  from  anxiety  and  watching, 
the  drudgery  of  copying  the  dreariest  of 
law  papers. 

And  then  it  was  plain  that  poverty  was 
beginning  to  vex  and  wound  her.  She 
had  frankly  confessed  as  much.  My 
premium  had  been  pounced  upon  and  ex- 
pended. She  had  protested  against  this 
proceeding,  but  had  been  overruled  by 
V ickery ;  perhaps  also  by  necessity.  How 
was  this  to  end  ?  '  To  think  of  her  snfTer- 
ing  from  want,  absolute  want!  And  it 
might  come  to  that. 

What  could  I  do  to^ielp  her  ?  I  medi- 
tated sending  her  anonymously  all  the 
money  I  possessed.  Would  she  suspect, 
discover  me  ?  It  might  be  so ;  and  then  I 
felt  that  she  would  have  just  cause  to  be 
indignant  at  my  conduct^  to  deem  herself 
insulted,  injured.  Moreover,  I  found, 
when  I  came  to  examine  my  resources,  that 
I  had  very  little  money  to  send. 


Onee  I  thought  of  writing  to  my  vnde 
and  nppljiag^  for  a  loan  of  considenble 
amovnt  wilk  a  view  to  its  transmission  to 
Rachel.  Bal»  I  knew  theit  he  wotld  ie> 
quire,  that  he  would  be  entitled  to^  expU- 
nations.  Oeuld  I  offer  aej?  Was  1  at 
liberty  to  reveal  all  or  anything  tiat  she 
had  avowed  to  me  ?  It  was  true  tibat  gbe 
had  not  pledged  me  to  secrecy,  but  I  was 
not  the  less  bound  to  respect  her  odd- 
fidenoe.  I  liad  promised  as  nmeb  to 
Yickery.  Besides,  what  r^t  had  I  to 
interfere  in  the  matter  ? 

I  had  no  right  except  sadi  m  mjhn 
for  her  might  confer  vpon  me.    And  as 
yet,   even   to  myself,  I  hardly  dtred  u 
confess  this  love.     For  very  shame  I  could 
not.   Why,  but  a  little  while  bock  I  had  be- 
lieved mjielf  devotedly  attached  to  Rosetti! 
Had  I  no  reason  to  mistrust  my  sentimentfi, 
my  impulses  ?     Was  I  not  absiftdly  so>- 
ceptible,   and  weak  and  fickle  as  vel/ 
Before,  I  had  admired  and  deemed  I  kai 
It  was  different  now.     Bat  I  was  mm 
by  pity,  perhaps,  and  was  nsistaking  ^ 
also  for  love.     I  was  very  young,  that  w  I 
the  plain  tmth  of  it^  and  knew  very  little 
— certainly  not  my  <>wn  heart. 

Yet  how  fondly  I  thought  of  her,  of  hff 
beauty,  her  intellig^ce,  her  exquisite  sweet- 
ness of  look,  of  speech,  of  bearing,  hs 
modest  goodness  !  How  devoted  she  was 
to  her  fitther !  By  what  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  she  was  possessed  !  And  all  ^ 
did  wae  so  simply  done,  so  absolutely  with- 
out consciousness  or  assumption — gnveir 
and  gracefiilly,  as  a  matter  of  conrse, 
without  aim  at  applause  of  any  kind  or 
even  recognition — ^asking  rather  for  Bon- 
recognition :  a  heroine  without  knowing  it, 
an  angel  sublimely  forgetful  of  her  divi- 
nity. 

It  was  thus  I  thought  of  Rachel  Moock, 
finding  curious  pleasure  in  making  her  ihe 
theme  of  many  rhapsodical  reveries.  The 
while  a  certain  fear,  nay,  a  convictioii. 
haunted  and  depressed  my  imagioisg'- 
She  loved,  not  me,  but  her  cousin,  Todt 
Wray. 

He  appeared  at  last  in  Rupert-stitet 
He  looked  somewhat  pale  and  harassed  I 
thought.  But  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see 
him  again. 

"I've  missed  you  somehow  these  la?* 
few  days,  old  fellow,"  he  said.  "  I  conldnt 
well  help  it.  I've  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about."  } 

I  was  vexed  at  the  time,  I  rememher.  ^ 
desired  to  speak  to  him  of  myself.  Bni  kf 
was  hardly  in  the  mood  for  patient  li^^ 
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JDg  to  me  on  that  subject.  He  was  bent 
upon  talking  about  himself.  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  poor  my  cherished  confessions 
into  reluctant  oars«  So  I  sat  silent  and  nn- 
Frmpathetic — even  ruffled  somewhat.  Bat 
ToQj,  happily,  did  not  perceive  this. 

"  How  are  you  ?'*  he  said.  "  It  seeTns 
quite  an  nge  since  we  met.'*  (It  was  four 
days).  "  It's  quite  a  comfort  to  get  back  to 
this  place.  I've  been  busy,  that's  the  fact. 
Earaiug  money,  or  trying  to.  I  didn't 
want  to  mention  the  subject  until  I'd  made 
a  start.  The  truth  is,  you  must  know,  I've 
been  getting  rather  hard  up  of  late.  That 
was  one  reason,  xu>t  the  only  one,  for  I  hold 
yoa  accountable  in  part  why  I  gave  up  that 
lodging  of  mine  in  the  Vale  of  Health.  You 
see,  my  uncle,  Mr.  Monck" — ^he  stopped  a 
moment,  then  aeked  hurriedly :  '^  By-the- 
bye,  did  I  ever  tell  you,  or  do  you  know, 
that  he's  very  ill,  a  great  invalid,  and  haa 
been  so  this  long  time  past  P" 

"  You've  never  told  me,  but  I  happen  to 
know  it."  Then  I  added,  by  way,  perhaps, 
of  interjecting  a  fragment  of  the  story  I 
bad  to  narrate,  "  Miss  Monck  told  me." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  Bachel  told  yon.  Yes, 
of  course,  I'd  forgotten ;  you've  seen  Ba- 
chel." He  knew  it  already  then;  my 
story  had  been  anticipated,  undermined. 
^'Yes,  Mr.  Monck's  been  ill,  seriously  ill 
for  a  long  time  past.  I  fear  there's  no 
chance  of  his  recovery." 

"You  fear  that,  Tony  ?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  may  almost  say  I*m 
SQre,  if  one  ever  can  be  sure  in  such  a 
case." 

"  Poor  Bachel !"  I  thought. 

''Well,  in  his  state,  of  course,  I  haven't 
cared  to  trouble  him  about  the  interest  on 
the  trust  money  he's  bound  as  my  guar- 
dian—I  think  I  did  tell  you  all  that  before 
^to  pay  to  me  eveiy  quarter.  I  couldn't 
preae  him,  you  know,  and  so  the  matter's 
Men  into  arrear.  Between  ourselves  I 
may  tell  you  this,  as  you  know  so  much 
already;  my  poor  uncle,  what  with  his 
severe  illness,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
baa  let  his  affairs  fall  into  sad  confusion, 
or  perhaps  I  may  say  they've  fallen  into  con- 
fnaiun  almost  of  themselves,  and  in  any  case 
be  couldn't  well  have  helped  it.  In  fact  he's 
liard  up,  and  that's  the  occasion  of  my 
being  hard  up.  Bachel  has  trouble  enough 
to  keep  things  going.  She's  helped  me,  as 
far  as  she  could,  with  a  little  money  on  ac- 
count, now  and  then ;  but  I  felt  it  cruel  to 
be  taking  it  from  her,  knowing  what  press- 
ing need  she  had  for  it." 

''  Quite  right,  Tony.     I'm  glad  to  hear 


you  say  that.    But  it  is  only  like  your- 
self." 

'^  I'm  pleased  you  see  it  in  that  light,  old 
fellow.  It's  what  you  would  have  done 
yourself  in  like  case." 

"  Indeed,  I  trust  so,  Tony ;  I  feel  sure 
of  it.  Anything  I  could  do  to  help  "  I 
checked  myself,  for  I  felt  my  speech  was 
growing  imprudently  excited.  ^ 

"  We're  of  one  mind  about  it,  I  see.  Well, 
to  avoid  taxing  Rachel,  poor  child,  I  looked 
about  to  see  if  I  couldn't  earn  a  trifle  for 
myseli^  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I'm 
not  extravagant  you  know ;  I've  very  few 
debts.  A  good  sum  was  handed  to  me 
just  about  the  time  you  first  came  to 
London"  ("My  premium,"  I  thought), 
'*aad  I  then  settled  a  good  many  out- 
standing bilk.  But  it's  w<mderful  how 
difficult  it  is  to  earn  ever  so  little  money ; 
and  without  some'  money,  you  know, 
there's  no  getting  on  at  all.  The  fact 
is,  I've  begun  two  or  three  professions, 
generally  considered  to  be  of  a  lucrative 
kind ;  but  somehow  I've  never  carried  them 
on  to  what  I  tooaj  call  the  money-makiog 
point.  Law  and  medicine  were,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  I'm  not  a  qualified 
practitioner  in  either  of  those  walks ;  and 
when  I  tried  to  turn  my  art  to  acoount — I 
didn't  attempt  to  sell  my  poetry,  I*m  not 
quite  a  fool,  or  without  a  certain  sense  of 
humour ;  but  with  my  art  I  did  think  there 
was  something  to  be  done — would  you  be- 
lieve it  ? — not  a  soul  would  look  at  my 
sketches  or  put  a  price  on  them  even  to 
the  amount  of  twopence-halfpenny.  I'm 
boring  you,  I  fear,  but  I  haven't  much  more 
to  say.  I  did  find  something  to  do  at  last ; 
it's  very  humble,  and  the  pay  is  ridicukiusly 
small  in  proportion  to  the  labour.  You'll 
never  guess  what  it  is.  I  colour  plates 
.for  a  fashionable  milliner's  magazine 
— ladies  in  pink  bonnets,  with  a  dab  of 
carmine  on  their  cheeks,  in  green  silk 
dresses,  with  fringed  parasols  and  streaks 
of  dead  gold  to  mai*k  out  their  chains, 
ear-rings,  and  necklaces — ^youknow  the  sort 
of  thing?  Well,  that's  what  I'm  doing 
now,  and  making  money  by  it:  a  very,  very 
little.  Yet  you  can't  think,  taking  it  alto- 
gether, what  a  comfort  the  thing  is  to  me. 
In  my  joy  I'm  almost  tempted  to  be  extra- 
vagant and  order  a  pint  of  wine,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  first  money  I've  ever 
earned  in  my  life.  The  very  first !  Think  of 
that.  Master  Duke,  and  envy,  or  at  any  rate 
congratulate  me." 

I  did  congratulate  him,  as  he  seemed  to 
wish  it;  but  I  felt  that  for  one  who  had 
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entertained  sncli  lofty  aspirations,  who  had 
dreamt  of  becoming  President  of  the  Rojal 
Academy,  and  living  in  Gavendish-sqaare, 
this  colouring  of  fashion  plates  for  the 
milliner's  noagazine  ("  La  Mode,"  it  was 
called)  was  rather  inferior  oocnpation,  bj 
no  means  to  be  preferred,  indeed,  as  a 
question  of  art,  to  Mauleverer's  craft  of 
cutting  oat  black-shade  portraits.  Tony 
perhaps  read  my  thoaghts. 

"  It  isn't  mnch  I  know,  old  fellow,'*  he 
said.  "But  then  it's  a  beginning;  that's 
how  it  should  be  looked  at.  And  unlike 
my  other  beginnings  it  brings  in  a  Httle 
money,  jnst  enough  to  keep  me  going  for 
awhile  till  I  can  do  something  better. 
Besides,  yoa  know,  needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives ;  and  the  devil,  in  these  oases, 
I  take  it,  always  stands  for  poverty.  Per- 
haps altogether  as  diaJbolioBd  a  thing  as 

could  be  wished.  Now  about  this  pint  of 

•      •• 

wine. 

But,  of  course,  I  would  not  hear  of  his 
dissipating  his  first  earnings  in  this  extra- 
vagant way,  and  I  enjoined  him  to  take 
care  of  himself,  to  avoid  over-fatigrue,  and 
to  let  me  help  him  in  his  new  labours  so 
&r  as  I  could.  I  said  I  could  easily  learn 
how  to  colour  the  plates,  and  I  promised 
to  rise  early  so  as  to  have  some  hours' work 
at  them  by  daylight  before  breakfast  every 
morning.  Moreover,  I  implored  him  when 
he  wanted  money  to  borrow  of  me,  pledg- 
ing myself  to  assist  him  in  this  respect  to 
the  utmost  of  my  means. 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Duke," 
he  said  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice.  "  I'm 
sure  I've  done  nothing  to  deserve  this. 
But  that  only  makes  your  kindness  all  the 
greater.  Still,  you  know,  I  couldn't  let 
you  work  in  the  wav  you  propose,  and 
take  the  money  which  would  properly  be 
due  to  you.  That  wouldn't  be  fair  at  all. 
But  I  see  how  it  is.  Bachel's  been  talking 
to  you  about  me." 

I  felt  rather  guilty.  Was  my  kindness 
to  Tony  due  simply  to  my  love  for  Rachel  ? 
Surely  not  altogether.  Yet  in  part  it  was, 
perhaps.  Nevertheless  my  regard  for  Tony 
was  genuine  enough.  I  believed  myself 
capable  of  real  sacrifices  on  his  account. 
Only,  when  Love  and  Friendship  ride  to- 
gether upon  one  horse,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Friendship  has  to  accept  the  inferior 
situation,  and  ride  behind.  I  would  do 
much  for  Tony.  Yet  I  now  knew  that  I 
would  do  much  more  for  Rachel. 

But  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  my  love 
for  his  cousin. 

''  Rachel  is  a  good  little  girl— the  best 


of  girls.  But  she's  over- anxious.  Poor 
child  I  Perhaps  circumstances  ha^e  made 
her  80.  She  worries  herself  about  me; 
indeed,  I  may  say  she  worries  me  aboni  my- 
self. I  know  I  am  not  particularly  Btroog;  ! 
I  never  was.  Neither  in  body  nor  in  mind  , 
perhaps.  But  she'd  make  me  out  to  be 
much  worse  than  I  really  am.  I  can  take 
care  of  myseli^  and  I  do.  I  csa't  bear  to 
be  always  coddled  and  cossetted,  and 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool,  as  though  I 
were  a  sick  child,  or  made  of  glass.  But 
that's  poor  Rachel's  way.  SWs  alwajB 
looking  after  me  and  taking  chai^  of  me^ 
and  cfJling  herself  my  elder  sister,  wliidi  j 
18  rather  absurd,  because,  as  it  happens,  | 
I'm  a  jCKt  or  two  older  than  she  is." 

It  was  plain  he  did  not  love  BaM 
Loving  her  he  oould  not  have  spoken  ^  | 
her  in  this  way.     It  was  cmel  of  ha,  I 
thought    No  wonder  there  was  a  sadkoi: 
her  face.     No  wonder  her  tears  nie 


m 


so  prompt  to  fall. 

"  But  you  saw  Rachel ;  what  did  p 
think  of  her,  Duke  P"  1 

"  I  thought  her  very  beautiful." 

"No,  no,  not  beautiful.  Radiel'sBot* 
beauty.  But  she's  certainly  nioe-lookiBg'' 
It  was  very  clear  that  he  did  not  lore  her. 

"  I  dq(i't  think  I  care  much  for  hn* 
nettes,"  he  went  on.  "I  like  bloodes 
best;  golden-haired  creatures,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  cheny  lips,  and  exquisite  rose 
and  pearl-tinted  transparent  complenoss. 
That's  my  notion  of  beauty.  LoTeliness 
of  colour.  All  ike  best  paints  on  one's 
palette  go  to  the  portraying  of  a  blonde  ^ 
beauty.  But  one  doesn't  ofien  see  a  reillr 
perfect  blonde ;  or,  indeed,  anything  retlij 
perfect.  Rachel's  a  pretty  figure;  be 
movements  are  all  graceful." 

"Most  graceful,"  I  couldn't  help  inter. 
jecting. 

"  You  noticed  that  ?     Her  head's  well 
set  on  her  shoulders  too;  she  carries  her- 
self  finely,  like  a  little  queen.    Andber  j 
hands  are  very  pretty.     Yes,  altogetber  j 
she's  certainly  nice  looking.    Bat  not  a  i 
beauty,  to  my  thinking.     I  can't  allov 
that."  I 

I  disliked  his  calm,  critical,  oonnoisseizr  j 
way  of  speaking  of  his  cousin,  thongbi^ ;, 
was  really  without  doubt  harmless  enoagO; 
It  jarred,  however,  with  the  tenderness  c' 
my  sentiments,  with  the  staunchness  of  cj  li 
convictions.  In  my  eyes  Rachel  was  p^"  ? 
fection.  Yet  it  was  pleasant,  too,  to  cob- 
stitute  her  the  topic  of  our  conversatioo: 
to  hear  her  name  mentioned  ;  to  hare  ot^  j 
praises  sounded  even  in  Tony's  apatbe-^' 
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way ;  the  while  he  was  qnite  nnsnspicioiis 
of  the  state  of  my  heart. 

"  And,  beautifol  or  not,  she's  thoroTighlj 
good  and  tme." 

"I'm  confident  of  that." 

"  A  better,  I'll  say  a  nobler,  little  woman 
never  trod  the  earth.  Poor  child,  she's 
been  sorely  tried  :  but  she  bears  it  all  with 
the  noblest  courage.  I  honour  and  respect 
her  greatly." 

"I'm  sure  she  is  deserving  of  your 
highest  praises,  Tony,  of  universal  esteem." 

"  I'm  so  glad  yon  think  with  me,  old 
fellow.  That's  one  more  subject  of  sym- 
pathy and  agreement  between  us.  Though, 
of  course,  I  could  hardly  have  expected 
that  you  would  rate  her  as  highly  as  I  do, 
because  I'm  her  cousin,  and  have  known 
her  as  long  as  I  can  remember  anything, 
and  you  have  seen  her  but  once,  as  I  un- 
derstand. But  it  seems  you  made  a  &- 
Tonrable  impression  upon  her." 

"I  did?  She  spoke  of  me  P  What  did 
she  say  P    Tell  me,  Tony." 

"How  excited  you  are.  One  would 
think  you  were  in  loye  with  poor  Bachel. 
Bat  that  would  be  too  absurd. 

"  Tes,  too  absurd.    What  did  she  say  P" 

"  Well,  not  much.  And  I'm  not  sure  of 
the  precise  words.  But  I  think  she  said 
that  ^e  thought  Mr.  Nightingale  was  a 
gentlemanly  young  man-— something  to 
that  effect'^ 

It  certainly  wasn't  much,  and  was,  in  a 
measure,  disappointing.  Still  it  was  some- 
thing. 

"Girls,  you  know,  are  not  very  out- 
spoken. I  said  it  was  nonsense  diking 
about  gentlemanly  young  men ;  that  you 
were  my  friend,  and  a  first-rate  fellow.  I 
gave  her  a  good  account  of  you,  you  may 
he  sure." 

I  could  haye  hugged  him. 

WEST  RIDING  SKETCHES. 

TBESST. 

A  LONO  run  of  prosperity  has  permitted 
eDcroachments  of  selfishness  in  many  Bing- 
ton  households,  where  otherwise  the  most 
perfect  disinterestedness  would  have  pre- 
vailed. For  several  years  back  the  clash 
and  whirl  of  the  loom  and  the  spinning- 
frame  have  known  no  cessation,  except 
during  the  period  prescribed  by  law,  or  on 
occasional  feast-days.  Wages  have  also 
been  higher  than  at  any  previous  period, 
60  that  many  families,  who  once  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet, 
have  been  elevated  into  a  sphere  of  plenty 


such  as,  in  the  old  days,  they  would  have 
imagined  unattainable.  But,  with  the  in- 
crease of  money,  with  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  beiug  generous,  in  many  instances 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
of  selfishness.  Thrift  is  a  fine  old  York- 
shire virtue,  but  when  it  expands  into  mere 
selfishness  and  greed  it  becomes  a  very 
objectionable  vice  indeed.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  I  would  represent 
West  Biding  working  life  as  being  gene- 
rally permeated  vnth  selfishness;  I  only 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  vice  is  strongly 
manifest^more  strongly  than  it  was  in 
less  prosperous  times — amongst  our  factory 
operatives,  though  we  have  still  sufficient 
large-heartedness,  honesty,  goodwill,  and 
charity  amongst  us  to  entitle  us  to  name 
those  qualities  as  amongst  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  West  Biding  life. 

When  the  fia>ctory  operative,  who  has  all 
his  life  been  strugglmg  for  a  bare  ex- 
istence; suddenly  finds  himself  and  family 
earning  **  money  enough  and  to  spare,"  he 
is  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his 
surplus  cash.  If  he  be  a  man  of  an  equable 
mind  he  will  apportion  that  surplus  vari- 
ously. He  will  save  a  portion  against  that 
terrible  rainv  day  with  which  the  working 
man  is  constantly  being  overawed ;  he  will 
devote  something  to  the  better  provisioning 
of  his  table,  and  he  will  set  apart  other  por- 
tions for  improving  the  mind  and  adorning 
the  body.  Often,  however,  the  recipient  of 
good  wages  is  too  narrow  in  his  ideas  for 
this,  80  he  seizes  on  one  of  these  things 
only.  He  vnll,  perhaps,  keep  on  in  his  old 
way  of  scanty  living,  and  carry  every  Spare 
farthing  to  the  savings-bank,  or  to  the 
building  society  ;  he  will,  perhaps,  avenge 
the  hunger  of  the  past  by  keeping  a  per- 
petual feast  upon  his  table ;  or  he  may  try 
to  hide  the  remembrance  of  the  rags  of 
his  youth  by  decking  himself  and  family 
in  costly  g^arments  and  jewellery. 

A  parent  who  has  really  permitted 
himself  to  give  way  to  any  of  the  follies 
alluded  to,  looks  upon  his  children  as 
mere  machines,  whose  working  value  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  calculation  as  if 
they  were  so  many  looms  or  spindles.  The 
law  permits  Johnny  or  Polly  to  be  sent 
to  the  mill  at  eight  years  of  age  as  a  half- 
timer,  and  at  thirteen  as  a  full-timer,  at 
such  and  such  wages.  Unless  sickness 
intervenes,  the  calculation  of  their  pecu- 
niary value  can  be  made  with  precision, 
and  the  parent  whom  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  will  be  as  exacting  ou  the  point  as  Shy- 
lock  with  his  bond.     On  the  other  hand. 
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children  of  such  parents  do  not  get  far  into 
their  teens  before  they  begin  to  calcnlate 
also.  Polly  says  to  herself,  **  I  am  earning 
twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  pay- 
ing every  fraction  over  to  my  ftither,  and 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  will  be  as 
mnoh  as  ever  I  shall  cost  him.  I'll  insist 
on  paying  for  my  board  and  lodging  only, 
like  Jenny  Farsight  and  Rath  Blnndell, 
and  then  I  can  get  more  clothes  to  go  ont 
in  on  a  Snnday."  Then  comes  the  tng  of 
seHishness  with  selfishness — the  most  bitter 
of  all  conflicts — ^and  perhaps  in  the  upshot 
Polly  leaves  her  home,  and  prematurely 
Bets  np  on  her  own  account  in  lodgings. 

At  the  head  of  this  sketch  is  written 
the  name  of  Tressy,  which  will  at  once 
be  assumed  to  belong  to  some  more  refined 
creature  than  a  common  fectory  girl. 
Betty,  Sarah,  Jenny,  Molly,  or  Dorothy 
might  be  all  very  well  for  such  a  girl,  but 
Tressy,  the  diminutive  for  Theresa,  applied 
to  a  girl  who  wotto  in  a  mill,  whose  gar- 
ments smell  of  oil,  and  whose  language  is 
broad  and  vulgar,  would  be  a  piece  of 
presumption.  Bo  the  "fine  lady"  would 
argne,  but,  fortunately  for  this  world, 
*•  fine-lady- ism"  is  not  allowed  to  rule,  and 
the  West  Riding  parent  would  very  soon 
tell  any  one  who  interfered  with  his  liberty 
on  such  a  point  that  his  child  had  as  much 
riglit  to  a  high-sounding  name  as  anybody 
else.  Of  late  years  the  Bettys,  Graces, 
Phoebes,  and  Nancys,  the  Jonathans,  Jo- 
sephs, and  Abrahams  have  been  getting 
less  numerous,  while  there  has  been  a  rapid 
increase  of  Lavinias,  Lauras,  Ethels,  and 
Florences,  Claudes,  Algernons,  and  Au- 
gustuses, so  that,  after  all,  Tressy  is  not  so 
surprising  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear. 

Tressy,  then,  was  a  factory  girl,  the  eldest 
of  a  ftimily  of  four  children .  Thomas  Drub- 
ford,  her  father,  was  originally  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  the  North  Riding,  and 
early  learnt  the  art  of  living  on  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  food,  but  tiring,  in 
course  of  time,  of  his  hard  life  and  scanty 
fare,  migrated,  in  search  of  better  fortune, 
to  the  manufectnring  districts.  There 
Thomas  presently  got  employment,  and 
began  to  feel  what  it  was  to  live.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  learned  to  mind  a  pair  of 
looms,  and  were  soon  able  to  earn  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per  week  be- 
tween them.  At  first  Thomas  could  hardly 
believe  in  his  good  fortune.  On  a  Satur- 
day, when  he  and  his  wife  had  got  their 
wages  safe  home,  he  would  be  so  overjoyed 
and  surprised  at  being  the  possessor  of 
such  an  amount  of  wealth,  that  he  would 


even  fetch  the  neighbours  in  to  feast  thdr 
eyes  upon  it.  As  time  wore  on,  however, 
Ihomas  got  more  accustomed  to  the  si^lit, 
and  began  to  have  an  ambxtioiL  Not 
ambition  is  a  very  fine  steed  to  ride  if  yoi 
are  a  good  equestrian,  but  it  is  calcn 
lated  to  upset  the  mental  equHibrinm  of  a  :i 
rider  who  is  not  aided  by  a  good  ballast  r.f  j 
intelligence  and  patience,  and,  it  must  h  I 
confessed,  that  Thomas  was  very  po^rlr 
ballasted  indeed.  He  started  for  a  certain 
goal,  it  is  true,  but  he  only  knew  ik 
hedge  and  ditch  road  to  it.  For  awbile, 
the  enriched  agricultural  labourer  let  liis 
money  go  from  him  loosely,  in  the  Inxnris 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing,  but  tb 
moment  his  ambition  seuted  him  he  Bettied 
into  a  parsimonious  dolt.  And  what  wis 
this  ambition  P  Was  it  to  become  a  habd- 
&cturer,  a  member  of  a  local  board,  or  a  i 
magistrate?  No,  indeed;  allthat'Ow,' 
desired*  was  to  become  a  cottage  oinff,« 
small  landed  proprietor. 

Poor  little  Tressy  eariy  felt  the  eflWi'^  j 
her  fitther's  ambition.  While  her  rno^-  \ 
was  away  at  the  mill,  Tressy,  wio  »»  J 
put  out  "  to  mind"  during  working  Houkh 
was  being  alternately  shouted  at,  abakei, 
and  slapped  by  her  nurse,  who,  besides 
minding  Tressy  and  three  others,  yndos^ 
the  exceedingly  dirty  clothes  of  Be?ettl  I 
mill-going  families.  At  niglit  rfie  would 
be  fetched  home  to  be  continually  in  ^^« 
way  of  her  mother,  who  had  to  scramble 
through  her  domestic  duties,  as  best  sii« 
could,  in  the  small  space  of  time  allotted 
to  her.  Once  in  awhile,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  the  father  that  Tressy  wouM 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  if  it  were  is- 
tended  that  she  should  live  to  earn  any 
money  towards  buying  his  cottages,  fee 
would  take  her  upon  his  knee,  and  ^ 
doleful  tones  '*  sing  a  song  of  sixpence"  w 
her,  or  tell  her  the  story  of  the  little  pi: 
going  to  market,  but,  gensrally  speaking. 
Tressy*s  happiest  moments  were  the?" 
which  she  spent  in  sleep.  Every  mormn:, 
Sunday  excepted,  she  would  be  drar-^  - 
out  of  bed  between  five  and  six  o'cIocih 
snrtimer  or  winter,  hot  or  cold,  wid  boriie 
away  to  the  soap-suds  and  the  ill-tempff. 
finishing  her  slumbers,  perhaps,  on  a  h«p 
of  dirty  clothes,  or  tied  in  a  chair.  Tiis; 
the  time  went  on,  year  succeeded  year,  nii'- 
Tressy  had  reached  her  sixth  snmmcr,  ati-i 
three  other  Drubfords  had  been  bornt' 
the  soap-suds  and  the  ill-temper.  Al>5'^ 
this  time  Tressy  discovered  that  there  ^-^ 
such  things  as  green  fields,  and  ^^^^) 
rivers,  and  that  there  were  such  bcantif-i 
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objects  as  bufetercaps  and  daisies.  How 
happy  was  littlo  Trees j  when  ahe  first  fell 
in  with  the  battercnps  aad  daisies  I  How 
engerlj  she  plucked  them  1  How  tenderly 
she  carried  them!  And  how  mthlessly 
the  she-dragoo  flung  tbam  into  the  street 
when  Tressy,  her  little  heart  overflowing 
with  joy,  and  her  face  radiant  wttli  smiles, 
held  up  her  beantifol  wOd  boaqaet  to  the 
washerwoman's  gaze  I  £at»  after  that, 
Tressy  seldom  faikd  to  make  her  escape 
from  the  side  of  the  waahin^tab  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  in  this  way  she  had 
a  short  experience  of  that  fairy  life  which 
all  children  liva  at  some  time  or  other, 
whether  bom  to  the  gutter  or  the  palaoe. 
At  seven  years  of  ago  Tressy  was  sent  to 
school,  whore  for  twopence  a  week  she  re- 
ceiyed  the  valuable  teachings  of  a  girl  some 
three  or  four  years  her  senior. 

Whan  Treaty  was  neariy  oight  her  &ther 
and  mother  made  her  the  subject  of  con- 
stant oonvierBation«  and,  althoogh  the 
mother  pleaded  for  unmefching  better  than 
the  mill  for  her  danghter,  Thomas  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  Tressy  being  made  a 
half-iamer,  in  order  thai  his  stone  might  be 
increased.  At  eight  years  of  s^^  acoord- 
^^^h  Tressy  "passed  the  doctor/'  and 
was  introduced  to  the  spindles.  Corporal 
punishment  was  at  that  time  much  more 
in  Togne  than  at  present,  and  poor  Tressy, 
^ho  could  Dot,  try  as  she  would,  get 
through  her  half^ys  at  the  mill  without 
an  occasional  yawn  or  sleepy  nod,  ."^^oidd 
frequently  drop  in  for  a  smart  *'  strapping" 
at  the  hands  of  the  overiooker.  Now  and 
then  her  mother  would  eoe  that  she  had 
been  crying,  and  threaten  to  go  and  ex- 
postulate with  the  overlooker;  but  the 
i&ther,  who  was  in  constant  dread  lest 
some  unfortunate  circumstance  wonld  hap- 
pen to  deprive  him  of  Tressy 's  earnings, 
wonld  generally  put  in  his  veto,  by  observ- 
ing that  he  supposed  she  deserved  all  she 
got  As  a  half-timer,  however,  Tressy 
learned  to  read  at  last,  and  Uiereby  dis- 
covered another  new  world.  She  also 
niade  companions,  and,  between  reading 
and  fiiendship,  contrived  to  forget  the  dis- 
comforts of  home.  Thus  matters  went  on 
until  she  reached  the  mature  age  of  twelve, 
when  her  father  and  mother  again  laid 
their  heads  together.  The  father  would 
have  it  that  Tressy  looked  '*  fourteen,  if  a 
day ;''  the  mother  would  plead  that  Tressy 
was  ^*  nobbut  wake,"  and  *'  couldn't  eight 
hardly  newt,"  bnt  Drubford,  who  had  by 
this  time  (with  his  eleven  years'  struggling 
&nd  pinching,  and  the  sondizig  to  work  of 


two  more  of  his  children)  saved  about  half 
the  value  of  a  cottage,  insisted  that  his 
wife's  pleadings  were  "all  gammon;"  so 
Tressy,  by  a  not  uncommon  misrepresenta- 
tion, was  palmed  off  to  the  factory  doctor 
as  thirteen  years  old,  and  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  full-timer.  From  spinning  she 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  weaving,  and 
in  time  could  earn  as  mndh  money  as  either 
of  her  parents.  Thomas  Drubford's  in- 
come was  thus  largely  augmented.  Tressy 
worked  hard  at  Ae  loom  all  day,  and  at 
night  worked  quite  as  hard  in  washing, 
sorubhing,  cleaning,  or  sewing,  being  per- 
mitted an  hour  or  two  now  and  then  to 
walk  in  the  fields  with  her  companions,  or 
to  read  the  cheap  periodicals.  Before  long, 
however,  Thomas  Drubford  began  to  object 
to  these  companions.  One  of  them  "  paid 
for  her  meat,"  and  had  a  nice  sum  of 
money  every  week  to  caU  her  own ;  and 
'  another  had  began  courting.  These  were 
examples  whi&  he  mn^  not  permit 
Tresey  to  f oUow,  if  he  meant  to  have  his 
cdttages^  and  that  he  meant  that  was  more 
and  more  manifest  every  day,  as  the  dis- 
comforts of  his  home  amply  testified. 

But  by-and-bye  Tressy  grew  dissatisfied 
with  her  plain  attire ;  she  longed  for 
brigjiter  dresses  and  neater  bonnets,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  a  certain  young 
man  named  Bob  Dobeon,  who  had  hopes 
some  day  of  being  an  overlooker,  was  the 
person  whose  eye  she  desired  should  see 
her  in  these  better  garments.  Her  father 
pooh-pooh'd  her  timidly-preferred  requests. 
For  Bob  he  ei^iiressed  his  unmitigated  con- 
tempt, and  wonld  not  allow  him  to  enter 
the  house.  The  combined  influence  of  Bob 
and  her  female  companions,  however,  made 
Tressy  resent  her  father's  selfishness,  and, 
as  many  other  girls  had  done  before,  she 
lefb  home  and  went  to  live  in  lodgings. 
Her  father  first  entreated  and  then  com- 
manded her  to  return  home,  bnt  backed  up 
by  Bob  and  Co.|  she  resisted.  This  was  a 
sad  blow  to  Drubford,  but  he  tried  to  get 
compensaUon  by  extorting  more  work  from 
the  children  who  remained. 

Drubford's  wife,  worn  out  by  pinching 
and  hard  work,  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
Tressy  went  back  to  live  with  her  father. 
Before  another  year  was  over  he  married 
again,  taking  to  wife  a  woman  who  could 
perhaps  earn  a  shilling  a  week  more  than 
his  first  vrife.  Tressy  refused  to  live  with 
her  stepmother  and  went  back  to  lodgings 
and  independence,  but  not  for  long,  unfor- 
tunately. One  day  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  work  and  go  home.     Her  health 
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Beemed  fiiiling.  Her  cheeks  had  always 
been  pale,  but  now  they  grew  paler  and 
hoUower,  and  her  eyes  grew  less  bright. 
For  a  few  months  she  lingrered  on  at  the 
mill,  being  off  only  a  day  now  and  then ; 
but  eyentnally  she  was  obliged  to  hand  the 
shuttle  oyer  to  some  one  who  had  not 
undergone  as  much  wear  and  tear  as  she 
had,  and  stay  at  home  altogether.  Month 
succeeded  month  and  still  she  grew  no 
better.  Her  savings  went  in  dootoring, 
Bob*s  savings  went  also,  and  then  her 
father,  for  whom  she  had  in  times  gpone 
by  earned  so  much  money  towards  the 
cottage  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  pur- 
chasing, was  appealed  to.  "  I  shan't  do  a 
farthing  !'*  was  Thomas's  reply ;  '*  she  left 
my  house  of  her  own  aooord  and  has  no 
claim  upon  me."  Christian  charity  was  in- 
voked on  behalf  of  the  poor  dying  girl,  but 
that  did  not  hold  out  for  long ;  then  the  law 
was  appealed  to  by  the  sorrowing  Bob|  and 
thatfaOed.  The  father  was  then  hauled 
up  before  the  guardians.  His  answer  was, 
"  She  can  come  home  when  she  likeSi  but 
1*11  not  do  anything  else  for  her."  In  this 
state  of  affairs  the  poor  penniless  girl  went 
"  home,"  but  the  peevishness  of  her  step- 
mother and  the  groans  of  her  &ther  almost 
drove  her  mad.  It  was  then  that  Bob 
came  to  her  rescue  again  and  took  her 
back  to  lodgings,  where  she  died  of  oon- 
sumntion  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Bob 
did  his  duty  manfully.  He  had  her  buried 
in  the  quiet  cemetery  on  the  hill-side,  cut  a 
rude  headstone  for  her  gprave  with  his  own 
hands,  and  never  afterwards  opened  his 
lips  to  Thomas  Drubford,  who  has  now  got 
his  cottage  and  his  unpitied  remorse  as  the 
reward  of  his  selfishness. 

This  picture,  with  little  variation,  has 
been  seen  by  most  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  West  Biding  factory 
district,  and,  I  take  it,  that  the  wrong  of 
the  man  who  neglects  his  &mily  in  the 
way  I  have  shown  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  wrong  of  the  man  who  squanders  the 
earnings  of  his  family  in  drink.  The 
latter  has  occasional  intervals  of  kindness 
and  affection,  the  former  hardly  ever. 

EHOTS. 

To  the  genuine  West-Yorkshireman 
marriage  is  either  a  desperately  serious  or 
an  immensely  comic  affair,  a  drama  of  deep 
pathos  or  a  screaming  farce.  The  denizen 
of  the  large  town  often  learns  to  address 
his  ladye-love  in  language  polite,  if  not 
poetic,  and  is  as  desperately  earnest  a  lever 
as  can  be  instanced.     But,  then,  the  type  I 


Lothario  musters  strongly  in  the  town, 
whereas,  in  the  country  it  is  oompAratiTelj 
unknown.  To  the  country,  therefore,  we 
must  go  for  distinctive  featmres. 

The  fiumer's  man  and  the  &rmer*8  maid 
have  a  very  limited  lovers'  vocabnIary.coQ- 
sisting  mainly  of  chuckles,  grinB,  sheeps 
eyes,  and  poutings.     The  foundryinaii  and 
the  blackmnith  are  also  lovers  who  nsefev 
words ;  but  those  few  are,  as  a  role,  drad- 
fully  emphatic.    The  fiictoxy  lad  asd 
do   their  courting  in  a  very  systen 
fiuhion.    Once  or  twice  a  week,  with  the 
regularity  of  dockwork  William  Eeniy 
will  present  himself  at  or  near  the  door , 
of  his  sweetheart's  abode,  calling  her  ooi, 
perhaps,  with  a  sharp  whistle,  and  tJiea 
the  two  will  fp  for  uieir  evening's  walk, 
in  as   methodical  a  manner  as  if  % 
were  performing  some  penitential  di^-  \\ 
Very  few  words  will  be  ezchanfledbetnei  ,f 
them,  and  least  of  aU  will  Siej  ii&d  j 
love,  for  it  is  the  frequent  boast  tf^  | 
women  of  the  fiictory  class  that  theyi^^  | 
never,  on  any  provocation,  teQ  a  nuilfi  ^ 
they  loved  him.    A  girl  who  can  be  so  I, 
imprudent  as  to  tell  a  lover  to  bifl  &^  ^ 
that  she  is  fond  of  him,  is  regarded  as  & 
bold-faced  hussy  who  ought  to  be  shwd,  i 
and  of  whom  no  good  is  possible.  With  Esdi  | 
views  prevailing,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  v^ 
nishing  that  these  country  lovers  should  be 
such  a  ton^e-tied  race  as  they  are. 

There  exists  a  time-honoured  anecdote  in 
the  West  Biding,  illustrative  of  this  aleot 
style  of  courtship^  which  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. A  young  man  and  young  womaa 
walked  out  together  for  ike  first  time  as 
lovers,  by  some  mysterious  underBtsodiiiir. 
felt  but  unexpressed.  Only  once  dnnog 
their  vnJk  was  the  silence  between  ih&i 
interrupted,  when  the  youth  touchingly  ob- 
served, "Treacle's  risen,  Mary."  "Has 
it  ?"  said  Marv,  affectionately.  On  iJiej 
walked,  through  fields  and  country  lao^ 
and  nothing  more  was  said  until  the  time 
came  for  parting.  Then  the  ardent  love 
mustered  up  courage  to  ask,  "  When  moo 
I  come  agean  P"  "  Vnien  treacle  settles,'' 
was  the  calm  response,  and  they  went  tbeir 
several  ways. 

These  silent  courtships  proceed  morebj 
divination  than  arrangement.     After  tk 
pair  have  done  the  walking  out  penasv^ 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  real  intention  c- 1 
marriage  will  crop  out  by  some  sncli  as* 
nouncement   as,   "  I've  bowt  a  rockio^r 
chair  for  thee,  lass."     This  is  Bufficient; '^ 
is  as  effective  as  any  fervent  love  evoff^^  | 
and  is  followed  by  a  general  prepanti^^  ■- 
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on  the  parfc  of  the  girl  as  well.  She  will 
bttj  such  things  as  looking-glasses,  pots, 
pans,  and  ornaments  out  of  her  own 
money,  and  will  perhaps  also  knit  a  hearth- 
rug or  work  a  bed-qnilt  as  her  oontri- 
bntion  to  the  fnmishing  of  a  home.  Bnt 
if  any  post-nnptial  disagreement  shonld 
take  place  she  will  hid  her  lord  to  ''  gi*  me 
mj  awn  an'  I'll  go,"  so  that  she  never  really 
sinks  her  proprietory  rights  in  the  effects 
got  together  by  herself.  Often  this  matter 
of  fbmishing  will  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  the  young  people  will  get  married,  and 
Kre  with  '*  the  old  folks"  of  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  this  style  of  living  oondaces  to  com- 
fort. YHien  a  son  ta^es  a  yonng  wife 
liome  to  his  mother  and  sisters  it  is  gene- 
rally to  make  his  bride's  life  nnhappy. 
Any  token  of  affection  on  her  part  will  be 
ridicnied  as  "fond,"  while  the  slightest 
show  of  reserve  will  be  regarded  either  as 
pride  or  coldness.  The  npshot  invariably 
is,  that  the  son  qnarrels  with  his  kindred, 
and,  rating  himself  for  a  fool  that  he  ever 
married  withont  first  having  "  a  home  of  his 
own,"  he  is  glad  to  settle  in  any  poor  cot 
that  he  can  get^  and  famish  it  by  degrees. 
In  the  matter  of  wedding,  the  villagers 
of  West  Yorkshire  proceed  varionsly,  while 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  riding  the 
customs  attending  the  nnptial  ceremony 
differ  little  from  those  of  other  popnlons 
iowns.  Marriage  by  banns  is  almost  nni- 
^rsa],  and  the  act  of  enterinff  the  banns 
is  styled  "  pnttin*  t'  spurrins  m."  When 
onoe  the  "  spnrrins"  have  been  pnt  in,  the 
fe'ends  of  the  parties  concerned  evince  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  coming' event.  The 
redding  almost  always  takes  place  at 
the  parish  chnrch,  an  opinion  seeming  to 
prevail  that  the  knot  connubial  cannot  be 
io  securely  tied  at  any  other  place.  Each 
Sonday  npon  which  the  banns  of  mar- 
"iage  are  published,  friends  of  the  oontract- 
iig  parties  will  go  in  numbers  to  hear 
*t'  spurrins  read  over,"  and,  as  the  dergy- 
Dftn  reads  out  the  two  names,  glances  of 
blight  will  be  exchanged,  and  the  friends 
^1  go  back  to  the  bride  or  bridegroom 
)lect  with  the  joyful  news  that  they  have 
leard  "f  names  read  aht."  YHien  the 
mppy  day  arrives,  the  bride  and  bride- 
r^^m,  and  one  or  two  other  couples,  set 
mt  on  foot  to  the  church,  in  the  gayest  of 
r&y  attire,  the  lads  of  the  village  crying 
^r  them : 

"  A  weddine  A'WooI,  a  olog  and  a  shoe, 
A  pot  fall  <?  porridge,  an'  awtj  they  go.** 

Wie  ladies  of  the  party  will  be  dressed  in 


raiment  of  very  decided  hues — blue,  yel- 
low, and  green  being  favourite  colours— 
and  will  wear  bonnets  exceedingly  gorgeous 
as  to  trimming.  The  gentlemen  will  be 
sure  to  have  white  waistcoats  and  "  flam- 
ing" neckties,  and,  wet  or  dry,  will  carry 
umbrellas,  their  hands  gprasping  the  stick 
half  way  up.  All  kinds  of  fun  will  be 
poked  at  them  as  they  proceed  in  awk- 
ward procession  ;  but  they  will  go  on 
their  way,  unconscious  of  any  feeling  but 
that  they  are  cutting  a  tremendous  dash. 
On  reaching  the  church  the  bride  will  pro- 
bably be  chaffed  on  the  *^  I  will"  subject. 
She  will  be  told  to  clear  her  voice  for  the 
promise  to  obey,  and  she  will  threaten  to 
say  notiiing  of  the  kind.  Perhaps,  after 
the  ceremony,  she  will  pretend  to  have 
evaded  the  ptomise  by  substituting  the 
word  **  bay"  for  "  obey,"  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Sniggering  is  the  rule  during 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  with  this 
dass  of  people,  and  the  parson  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  admonish  them  for  their 
levity.  When  the  knot  has  been  tied  the 
wedding-party  will  parade  the  town,  do  a 
large  amount  of  staring  in  at  shop-windows, 
ana  then  get  away  home  for  merriment. 

Now  and  again  a  locality  is  put  into  a 
state  of  excitement  by  the  marriage  of  the 
son  or  daughter  of  some  rich  manufacturer 
or  merchant,  when  the  wedding  usages  of 
society  will  be  observed  as  closely  as  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  Large  num- 
bers of  spectators  will  bo  attracted  to  the 
church;  bride,  bridesmaids,  and  bride- 
groom will  be  almost  stared  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  the  bells  will  be  set  a  ringing ; 
and,  while  the  *'  happy  pair"  are  speeding 
away  to  some  distant  honeymooning  land, 
the  parents  will  bo  giving  a  ball  to  their 
friends  and  a  dinner  to  their  workpeople. 

Occasionally  certain  spots  in  the  West 
Biding  will  be  made  lively  for  a  day  by  a 
wedding  of  another  description.  Rusticity 
is,  above  everything  else,  fond  of  fun,  and 
if  a  real  rolhoking  wedding^party  can  be 
got  up,  it  is  delighted.  Such  an  occasion 
presented  itself  not  long  affo  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
riding,  when  Sammy  Trotters,  the  old 
besom-hawker,  took  to  wife  the  green- 
gprocer's  widow,  Betty  Blobs — ^two  ancient 
personages,  whose  persons  and  donkeys 
were  as  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  as  was 
the  old  church-tower  itself.  When  it  be- 
came known  that  Sammy  and  Betty  had 
"  made  a  match  of  it,"  the  people  roared 
with  glee.  A  deputation,  representing  the 
inhabitants,  and  consisting  of  a  coal-dealer. 
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a  milwaj  porier,  a  blacksmiih,  and  a  land- 
lord— ^a  landlord  ia  always  essential  to  the 
Buccess  of  an  affair  of  this  description — 
waited  npon  Sammy  and  Betty,  oon- 
gratnlated  them  npon  the  oonclosion  of 
ench  a  distinguished  alliance,  and  assured 
them  thai  their  besoms  and  potatoes  had 
left  snch  an  impression  npon  the  hearts  of 
the  townspeople  that  they  could  not  think 
of  letting  so  important  an  erent  pass  with- 
out an  attempt  being  made  to  do  honour 
to  it;  they  begged,  therefore,  to  b^  per- 
mitted to  get  up  a  triumphal  marriage  pro- 
cession for  the  happy  day.  Saouny  replied 
feelingly  on  behalf  (k  the  besoms  and  potsp 
toes,  and  assured  the  deputation  that  he 
was  overwhelmed,  thai  he  had  never  ex- 
pected such  a  proof  of  their  affection,  that 
he  could  never  forg^  their  kindness,  and 
that  they  might  thenceforward  command 
him,  in  respect  of  besoms  and  potatoes,  to 
be  lower  than  any  other  house  in  the 
trade.  Betty  wept  until  there  was  hardly 
a  dry  spot  upon  her  apron,  ^and  then  told 
the  deputation  to  "  get  aght  V  after 
which  the  deputation  courteously  retired, 
and  did  not  burst  into  laughter  for  mote 
than  three  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  minn;tea,  however,  the  blacksmith  sat 
himself  down  on  a  door-step,  and  held  his 
sides,  while  his  three  companions  gathered 
round  him,  shouted,  roared,  and  doubled  up. 
When  the  wedding-day  arrived,  the 
promised  procession  was  organised.  The 
pot  and  pan  band  (twelve  in  number) 
headed  the  procession;  ahalberdier  followed 
on  horseback,  and  then  canie  the  represen- 
tatives of  various  trades;  a  salt  hawker 
with  his  wheelbarrow ;  a  milkman  oarrying 
a  pump  handle ;  a  hot-pie  merchant  holding 
one  of  his  own  pies  on  a  toasting-fork ;  a 
vendor  of  "long  siarong  leather  bootlaces'' 
wearing  a  collar  of  unlaced  boots ;  a  toffee- 
hawker  with  a  dripping  tin  in  one  hand  and 
a  pot  of  treacle  in  the  other;  and  many 
others.  On  the  heels  of  the  trades  re- 
presentatives came  six  variously-minded 
doskeys,  pulling  the  old  besour  cart,  which 
had  been  suitably  decorated  with  pieces 
of  broom,  besom-haadles,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, and  turnips,  emblemaiioal  of  the 
union  of  the  two  houses  of  Trotters  and 
Blobs.  On  this  cart  sat  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  smiling  and  bowing.  The 
rear  was  brought  up  by  a  number  of  male 
bridesmaids  decked  out  in  the  bonnets  and 
cloaks  belonging  to  their  grandmothers. 
The  whole  of  the  village  turned  out  to  see 
the  procession  start  off,  and  half  the  village 
accompanied    the  reveUera  to    the    town 


where  the  nuptial  rites  were  actually  per- 
formed. The  clergyman  not  improkbl; 
scolded  them  for  their  unseemly  condoct,  |' 
but  he  did  not,  at  all  events,  dediue  to  i 
perform  the  ceremony.  ^ 

It  is  a  wedding  custom  in  the  T^est 
Biding  for  the  bridegroom  to  provide  wkt 
is  termed  a  "  hen-drinking,"  a  tea  in  honour  \ 
of  the  bride.     The  bridegroom  will  perhaps  ' 
contribute  a  sovereign  or  a  lu^-8o?ereigB  ' 
towards  this  hen-drinking,  and  the  friends  | 
who  constitute  the  party   will  each  sub- 1' 
scribe  a  small  sum  in  addition.    Bam  tnd 
tea,  and  possibly  that  indigestible  ooia- 
pound  of  lard  and  flour  known  as  "  &ttT 
cake,"  will  be  amongst  the  things  wbid 
will  go  to  form  the  succesa  of  the  "driok- 

The  standard  of  matrimonial  monlitjis ' 
much  h^her  in  West  Yorkshire — espeealk  I 
in  the  rural  districts — ^than  in  many  otk  ' 
parts  of  the  country.     This  is  due  s  i  l 
grent  measure  to  the  fact,  that^  in  a  vik^ 
everybody  minds  everybody  else's  hmB  ' 
as  well  as  his  own.     If  a  case  of  oosJGp^ 
infldeiity  be  discovered — and  it  is  tini^ 
sure  to  be  discovered  if  it  exist  in  seek ; 
places — the  **  lads  of  the  village"  wiHooi 
neglect  to  avenge  it.     The  offender's  effigr  '| 
will  perhaps  be  paraded  through  the  viU^  \ 
and    burnt  at  the  culprit's  door,  amiti^t 
■  shouts  of  contempt  ana   derision,  tiro  or  , 
three  nights  in  succes^n ;  and  in  very  flft* 
grant  cases  the  antiquated  practice  knoro  ^ 
as**riding  the  steng^ierescNrtedto.  Ih&Te 
myself  witnessed  this  practice  within  the  ' 
last  five  years.  The  "  steng"  is  a  long  pole,  , 
upon  wlueh  the  offender  is  aet  astride,  and  i 
marched  shoulder-high  through  the  vii- 
.  lage,  anybody  being  at  liberty  to  salute  the 
victim  with  a  missile  as  he  is  borne  along 
A    man  rarely  remains  in  a  place  tfi^ 
having  been  subjected  to  this  humiliatii)? 
punishment)  preferring  to  take  his  "<^' 
minished   head"  to  some   remote  regioa 
where  he  can  live  unknown.     The  feehog 
from  which  such  practieea  as  these  wen; 
engendered  has  not  yet  departed  fron  tbe 
races  who  inhabit  West  Yorkshire,  asd  »  * 
long  as  it  survives  the  morality  of  p^opi^  { 
mustneeessarily  reoasiu  high. 

THE  FOUNXAItr.  .'j 

TJmn  wehtd  iateiAkdntf^  «it  green  boqfH 

GUd  with  th«  joj  of  Jun«. 
Shred  silver  slidiog  with  a  tiiklng  tune 
From  the  curved  vbeW  lip.  Hi'lelh.  f*Ue«%  ever 
Doim  rockj  runnels,  while  the  west  wind  fooghi 

Perpetual  refrain  low. 
Ijoved  haunt  to  be  fnr^ott.^o  ii4>Ter,  never. 
While  her  bfarda  warble,  while  her  beat  lore*  r»* 
blow! 
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Here  lit  ike  raow-plumed  doTei  that  knew  the  fall 

Of  her  an  hasty  foot. 
Here  at  the  ttill,  dusk- haunted  eedar's  rook, 
Sat  she  and  laag  when  eveninfl^  hiuh'd  the  air 
To  listening  quiet,  and  the  liliei  tall 

Lifted  pale  moonlit  fkoes, 
Through  the  aoft  ibadows,  myttieallT  fair 
Like  seraph  eentinelj  that  wateh  in  heavenly  plaoet. 

The  rosea,  ah !  the  roses ;  how  the j  throng^ 

A»  then,  when  ahe  would  stand, 
B]oom*hidden  shoulder  hiffh,  while  her  white  hand 
Tenderly,  liogeringly,  would  pluck  and  pile. 
As  though  she  did  her  darling  blosaoma  wrong, 

That  ahe  their  sweetness  stole. 
Which  yet  on  the  fair  pilferer  seemed  to  smile. 
Seeing  that  at  so  gentle  hands  death  scarce  were  dole. 

The  fountain  flows,  the  rotes  throng,  the  birdf 

Trill  ohangefoily  as  of  old ; 
But  grey  is  summer  s  green,  the  sun^flueh  eold 
That  bathea  the  red-rose  heart.    In  vain  I  listen 
For  sweetest  lips  that  ever  spake  with  words. 

Ah,  fount,  erewhile  so  glad, 
Thj  alfery  spray-drops  that  so  shake  and  glisten. 
Show  now  like  tears,  thy  tinkling  song  is  strangely  sad ! 

j  She  krred  thee  fbnntain,  and  would  ftoop  to  lave 
Her  rose-fluah'd  ftoger-tipe 
lo  thj  cool  waters.    See  !  a  linnet  sips, 
Where  ofl  with  back-drawn  tresses  spray  besprent, 
And  budded  lips  whose  kiss  made  glad  the  wave, 

fihe  too  would  bend  to  drink. 
Ah  me !  how  ofl  at  ere  we  twain  hare  leant, 
Silent  with  rery  love  abore  thy  mossy  brin]^  I 


How  ofl  when  shadows  hid  thee^  and  thy  aimg 

Alone  betrayed  thee  near. 
That  shjly  neatling  head,  so  dear,  so  dear, 
IiST  mm  where  now  my  lenelr  heart  is  eold ; 
Aad  Tirgiu  passion,  inaoeemi  of  wrong 

As  some  white  seraph's  prayer, 
Spike  from  those  stainless  lips  that  love  made  bold 
What  time  the  night  bird's  flutiags  filled  the  odoKmi 

sir. 

• 

Ths  biimmiog'waye  that  fills  the  flower-kiis'd  font 

Is  not  more  chastely  clear 
Than  were  those  radiant  eyes.    Shall  I  not  fear 
A  eommoa  eonow,  fhnd,  tear-weak,  despairing. 
Should  wrong  thy  free  fine  spirit?  Thou  wert  wont 

^  To  scorn  a  feeble  love, 
A  aekly  self  bound  passion.    Art  thoa  weariag 
That  same  high  dannttess  look,  in  those  bright  field* 
abore. 

With  which  thoTt  loved'st  here,  when  birds  were  wakixw 

To  fiuetha  Orient  sk^P 
^or  thou  hadet  faith  true  lore  conld  aerer  die^ 
Bat  was  a  fair  poasession  for  all  time, 
A  gift  to  greet  the  gods  with,  little  shaking 

In  preaenoe  of  eold  death ; 
Sole  amaranth  of  the  earth,  whose  flower  sublime 
Blooma  deathless  through  tJhe  night  that  stayeth  mortal 
breath. 

Thou  art,  thou  lorest,  aad  I  may  not  dale 

Too  brokenly  to  mourn* 
I  would  not  those  sweet  eyes  should  shade  with  soorn, 
That  wateh  mefiom  the  heights  I  may  not  scale 
^J  My  road  save  sorrow's  toilsome  stair. 

I  would  not  thou  ahouldst  deem 
Jjarknees  and  distance  cause  my  faith  to  fail, 
Or  that  Uane  absence  makes  thy  life,  thy  love  a  dream. 

lored  we  ?  Nay,  but  we  love.    Disloyal  I 

To  wed  th«^  with  the  past. 
Thou  art.    I  feel  thee  through  the  shadow  eiit 
i>J  7on  Bk>w  sailing  ciondlet  o'er  my  faoe. 


What  time  I  lift  my  gase  to  thy  calm  sky. 

Thy  fountain  floweth  atill, 
Thy  rosee  bloom,  and  thoa  in  that  fair  plaoe. 
Art  waiting  me.    Ah !  love,  I  wait  but  Death's  good- 
will. 


A  LONDON  PILGRIMAGE  AMONG 
THE  BOARDING-HOUSES. 

L   FAIRLT  LAUNCHED. 

How  did  the  Wandenng  Jew  employ  his 
evenings ;  how  and  where  did  he  spend  his 
nights  ?  No  doabt  his  daj's  work  was 
often  harassing  in  the  extreme.  His  feet 
must  frequentlj  have  been  tender,  his  back 
racked  with  lumbago,  his  knees  bending 
with  fatigue ;  and  yet  he  tnbvelled  ever  on- 
ward along  the  weary  predestined  route  by 
day — bat  what  happened  to  him  after  the 
sun  had  set  ?  In  all  countries,  eastern  or 
otherwise,  labour,  however  severoi  except 
that  of  bakers  and  printers'  devils  and  so 
forth,  ends  with  set  of  sun,  Sarely  the  hap- 
less wanderer  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Where  then  did  ho  doff  the  dust-worn 
samdals  of  toil  to  don  the  list  slippers  of 
ease?  Was  he  given  to  public-houses; 
did  his  proclivities  lie  in  the  direction  of 
gin  palaces ;  or  did  he  not  rather  seek  out 
some  homely  cot  where  apartments  were 
provided  for  single  gentlemen,  and  snore 
peacefully  between  the  blankets  until  the 
newborn  sun  should  arouse  him  for  the 
labours  of  the  morrow  P 

Though  not  a  Jew  I  am  a  wanderer — ^not^ 
it  is  true,  among  peaks  or  icebound  glaciers. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  or  a 
holder  of  Cook's  coupons,  but  only  a  hum- 
drum cockney  wayfarer,  groping  amid  the 
throng  of  fellow-morfeals,  seeking  to  illu- 
mine with  humble  penny  rushfight  the 
coigns  of  vantage  of  my  neighbours,  flick- 
ing its  flame  into  a  flare  on  discovering 
some  worthy  trait,  sadly  quenching  it  into 
blue  smoke  in  the  presence  of  short- 
comings. I  am  in  London  an  infinitesimal 
speck  on  a  huge  ant-hill,  enjoying,  like  the 
rest,  my  own  comer  with  a  proprietor's 
love,  staring  vacantly  as  I  pass  at  the  hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  of  blank  streets  that 
form  our  metropolis^  which  seem  to  return 
my  stare  defiantly.  Yes,  these  rows  of 
tenements  occupied  by  passionS)  vices,  and 
virtues  such  as  mine,  have  hitherto  been  a 
closed  book  to  me,  bat  shall  be  so  no  more ; 
and  BO  of  a  sudden^  with  an  impulse  worthy 
of  a  new  Columbus,  or  of  a  blossoming 
Alexander,  bright  with  visions  of  new  fields 
to  conquer,  I  gird  up  my  limbsi  trim  my 
net,  arrange  my  pins  and  cork,  and  start 
on  a  voyage  of  adventure  in  seurch  of 
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specimens  from  the  crowds  of  strangers  I 
jostle  daily  in  the  street.  By  nature  I  am 
cynical,  not  to  say  morose,  and  knowing 
well  that  society  is  absolutely  needful 
for  the  lightening  of  the  shadows  of  my 
character,  and  the  softening  of  those 
wrinkles  that  will  net  themselves  about  my 
brow,  I  came  at  leDgth  to  settle  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  would  mix  with  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  in  my  world,  not  of  it^  that  I 
would  seek  out  a  boarding-house  in  some 
unimpeachable  but  remote  locality,  where 
I  might  hear  the  music  of  the  human  voice 
warbling  a  new  tnne,  and  study  fresh 
phases  of  that  interesting  insect  without 
wing-cases  whose  generic  name  is  Man. 

I  took  a  cab  and  a  carpet-bag  and  culled 
names  from  the  list  in  the  Directory,  for 
I  did  not  then  know,  what  sad  experience 
taught  me  later  on,  that  the  real  boarding- 
house  never  advertises,  but  keeps  up  its 
connexion  in  some  mysterious  manner,  like 
a  branch  of  a  secret  society,  by  means  of 
winks  and  cabalistic  signs.  Neither,  in 
those  early  days,  was  I  aware  that  board- 
ing-house keepers  are  fastidious  people,  re- 
quiring an  exchange  o^  unexceptionable 
references  before  they  will  consent  to  receive 
into  their  bosom  any  traveller,  however 
dust-stained  or  needing  rest.  Thus  I  set 
forth  on  my  travels,  clothed  with  innocence 
as  with  a  garment,  plunging  compassless 
into  the  vast  desert  of  Bloomsbury,  mean- 
dering around  the  square  oases,  past  the 
purling  drinking-fountain  brooks,  until  in  a 
grim  street  of  awfnl  respectability,  quite 
locked  up  with  a  petrified  layer  of  antique 
patrician  ice,  I  stopped  at  a  frozen  door, 
over  which  in  stalactite  characters  stood  the 
words,  "  Famished  Apartments  for  Gentle- 
men.'* I  rang  a  ghostly  peal ;  two  faded 
maids  peered  from  an  upper  window.  Pre- 
sently, as  with  the  reverberating  echo  of  a 
tomb,  the  portal  swung  upon  its  hinges,  and 
a  middle-aged  female  with  sallow  cheeks 
demanded  my  business.  *'Well,"  I  mur- 
mured to  myself  **  at  all  events  everything 
is  en  suite.  That's  a  comfort^  for  I  like  my 
local  colour  well  preserved,"  and  proceeded 
to  apply  for  a  furnished  apartment  for  a 
gentleman.  '*  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  hectic 
flash,  and  a  sigh  like  a  draught  passed 
through  a  refrigerator,  '*so  yoa  want  to 
come  to  us.  I'll  call  mother."  I  waited 
in  a  terrible  dining-room,  where  a  small 
jng  of  blue  milk,  stranded  side  by  side 
with  an  emaciated  French  roll  on  a  waste 
of  oil-cloth,  told  of  some  prospective  spec- 
tral feast,  until  presently  a  rustling  skirt 
announced  the  iMivent  of  the  lady  of  the 


house.      A  fisrbidding,   pinched  old  lady 
chestnut  front,  glorious  in  a  high 


in  a 


1 


mauve  cap  with  nodding  bugles,  a  wrinkled 
old  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  grand  silk  shawl 
"  You  want  a  room,"  she  sofUy  piirrei 
*'  A  guinea  a  week  on  the  fourth  floor  with 
partial  board  if  needed.  My  daughter 
attends  to  the  gentlemen,  who  axe  neftrlj 
all  away  now  on  their  holiday.  One  onlj 
left,  a  foreign  one  over  here  to  leam  the 
language,  xou  speak  French  of  course, 
and  German.  Every  gentleman  should  do 
that.  Who  is  your  reJEerence  P  He  niTist 
be  unexceptionable." 

I  stammered  feebly  that  I  had  none,  and 
began  to  feel  dreadfully  like  a  character- 
less servant  out  of  place,  when  my  medita- 
tions were  summarily  cut  short  by  the 
velvet  voice,  which  said  implacably, "  Oli, 
no!  thank  you.  In  London  we  can't ^ 
that.  A  respectable  house  with  a  widoiei 
mistress  must  keep  its  place^  and  nos? 
without  references  comes  in  here.  I  coal^ 
not  do  it,  really.  Eliaa,  show  out  ^ 
person,"  and,  before  I  knew  where  I  ws, 
the  gorgon  of  respectabiliW  had  em^ 
away,  the  terrible  **  Shut,  Sesame,"  ^ 
been  spoken,  and  I  stood  ruefully  in  tk 
pale  s^eet  beside  my  hansom  cab.  A  f<^v 
houses  down,  a  similar  placard  attracted  j| 
me,  and  the  door  soon  opened  to  mj  riflg- 
After  a  word  or  two  with  the  maid,  & 
shrill  voice  called  from  above,  "What? 
A  lodger  P  Wait  a  minute,"  and  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  gorgon  skimmed  down, 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  minus  the  r^pect-  ii 
able  appearance.  "  He,  he !"  she  grinned,  i 
displaying  an  outrageoudy  flilse  set  of  teeth,  l 
"  a  young  brother  you  want  to  place  with  ;j 
us  ?^'  for  wisdom  had  by  this  time  tanght 
me  to  ID  vent  a  fable.  **  How  old  is  be? 
Eighteen,  you  say;  coming  to  town  to  stndr, 
of  ^course,  and  wants  society  to  keep  him  out 
of  mischief.  I  understand ;  and  you  w^ 
to  try  the  place  a  day  or  two  to  see  if  i^ 
would  suit  P  Well,  my  gentlemen  prefer 
keeping  to  themselves;  it's  more  aristocratic-  {i 
like,  if  not  so  gay ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  hj 
shall  live  with  me  and  my  husband,  and 
the  two  nrls.  He's  not  daugerons,  1 
hope  ?"  and  the  old  wretch  giggled  fien^ 
ishly,  as  I  caught  sight  of  Uie  hushacd 
through  a  door — a  heavy  man  in  Bhirt* 
sleeves,  with  receding  forehead  and  nnde^ 
hung  jaw,  drinking  bottled  beer.  "Hea- 
vens I"  I  thought  to  myself;  "if  my  ^ 
tion  were  true !  If  I  had  an  inexperienced 
lad  to  cast  rudderless  on  the  town,  hi^  j 
what  better  company  than  this  could  i  | 
throw  him,  to  insure  that  facilis  desccnss  j 
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which  should  break  his  oonntrj  mother's 
licart.  The  poor  ladies  pray  and  weep 
over  the  dncklings  fluttering  away  into 
the  great  troubled  pond.  Would  they  ever 
let  their  cherished  boys  go  at  all  if  they 
realised  the  harpies  so  ready  to  swoop 
down  on  them  ?  "  Thank  you,  no,"  I 
answered  curtly,  and  turned  on  my  heel, 
leaving  the  old  harndan  leering  in  the 
passage.  A  long  drive,  up  one  street  and 
down  another,  round  all  the  still  squares 
in  Bloomsbury,  with  their  heavy  tranquil 
shade,  and  buckramed  air,  and  packs  of 
stealthy  cats ;  up  and  down  Gower-street, 
ronnd  endless  crescents,  into  queer,  blind 
alleys,  till  at  length  I  espied  a  brass  plate 
labelled  "Apartments,"  on  the  door  of  a 
house  with  a  thoroughly  typical  boarding- 
honse  exterior.  An  almost  nopeless  knock 
is  answered  by  a  slatternly  maid-of-all- 
work,  who  says,  "Yes,  come  in,  mussis  will 
speak  to  yon."  This  time  quite  a  dif- 
ferent landladj  presented  herself,  a  highly- 
coloured,  full-blown  woman,  a  trifle  scant 
of  breath,  with  curtains  of  neutral  hair 
flapping  untidilv  around  her  face,  relieved 
hj  ambushes  of  tufbs  and  hair-pins,  who 
ushers  me  into  a  dark  parlour  strewn  with 
a  confusion  of  berlin-wool,  and  canvas,  and 
knitting.  She  flounced  down  on  a  wheezy 
sofa,  took  np  a  stray  piece  of  fancy  work, 
and  apparently  settled  down  to  a  cosy  chat, 
dreamily  working  on,  and  smiling  through 
me  at  the  wall.  "Yer  brother?  Oh,  I 
know  the  sort  of  thing.  Bless  you,  I*ve 
had  lots  of  'em  thro*  my  hands.  Now  do 
make  yerself  comfortable.  If  he's  like  you 
I  know  we  Bhonld  get  on.  I  cook  and 
look  after  the  house,  though  you  wouldn't 
thmk  it  in  these  clothes,  but  I  tidy  myself 
up,  and  get  quite  smart*  Yes,  I'm  dearly 
fond  of  woolwork.  Do  yon  ever  look  at 
the  patterns  in  the  Queen  newspaper? 
Very  pretty.  No,  I  can't  bear  hemming ; 
put  out  my  husband's  things.  Can't  do 
them,  yon  know.  He  grumbles  a  litUe  at 
times,  but  there,  if  I  cook  and  drudge  all 
morning,  surely  I  may  amuse  myself  my 
own  way  of  an  afternoon.  Excuse  me, 
but  what's  that  going  on  outside?  Ah, 
yes,  two  boys  fighting  as  usual.  They 
always  seem  to  come  here  to  fight.  Vory 
provoking,  you  know.  I  do  like  gentle- 
men— ^wonldn't  have  lady  lodgers  for  the 
world,  oh  dear  no.  Too  much  trouble. 
Bat  I  can  always  make  gentlemen  com- 
fortable. They're  dear  creatures.  Oh  dear 
no  !  Not  foreigners.  I  hate  'em.  Black 
wool  comes  off  on  the  fingers,  don't  it  ?" 
And  so  she  gabbled  on  nnceasipgly,  oblivious 


apparently  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  paying 
a  morning  call.  "  The  rooms  ?  Bless  me, 
yes.  You  shall  see  'em.  Dear,  dear,  I've 
greased  my  gown  again.  Preparing  for 
Sunday  dinner,  you  know.  So  busy  on 
Saturday  and  Friday — cleaning  up  day. 
Really  it's  too  bad  that  I  should  do  such 
work — was  bom  to  better  things.  Here  is 
one  of  my  gentlemen's  rooms.  A  piano, 
you  see,  and  concertina.  Don't  mind  the 
litter.  I  tell  him  to  put  xmsightly  things 
under  the  bed,  but  he  won't  you  know. 
Very  distressing.  Can't  bear  soiled  linen. 
Very  pretty  garden,  if  small.  You'll  come 
yourself  and  try?  Oh,  do.  It  would  be 
nice.  Oh  dear  no,  they  have  tea  in  their 
rooms,  and  sit  in  my  parlour  when  they 
like.  But  I  won't  have  their  horrid  smok- 
ing there,  and  they  put  their  boots  upon 
the  cushions,  which  makes  them  look  so 
tumbled.  This  is  the  room  your  brother 
will  have.  Airy  and  nice.  You  see  one  of 
my  gentlemen's  linen  laid  out  here  now. 
I  wish  they  wouldn't  quarrel  so  sometimes  I 
Nice  shirts,  ain't  they?  Oh,  bless  you, 
he's  well  ofiT,  and  never  complains,  and 
uses  wax  candles  that  he  buys  himself,  and 
Windsor- soap,  and  scent,  and  things — quite 
the  gentleman.  You  don't  think  it'll  suit  ? 
Why  not  try  ?  Partial  board.  Tea,  sugar, 
toast,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  eighteen 
shillings  a  week.  You  won't  come  ?  Very 
well,"  and  the  listless,  garrulous  lady» 
smiling  blandly,  shaking  her  hairflaps  from 
her  face,  returned  to  her  sofa  and  her 
berlin-wool,  as  I  bowed  myself  out,  and 
evening  was  darkling  to  night. 

Another  turn  brought  me  to  a  large  esta- 
blishment opposite  a  church,  the  centre  of 
a  network  of  winding  little  streets.  Not 
a  light  glimmered  through  any  window, 
although  it  was  barely  hall-past  ten  o'clock. 
I  knocked,  however,  and  presently  a  dim 
flicker  was  observable  through  a  umlight, 
a  trailing  footfall  became  audible  scrunch- 
ing from  below,  and  a  vision  of  a  dirty  girl 
appeared  with  a  black  smudge  across  one 
eye,  and  a  nautical  hitch  of  hanging  gar- 
ments. Then  her  light  having  playfully 
been  extinguished  by  a  passing  gust,  we 
were  left  to  commence  our  colloquy  in 
tenebris.  "Yon  want  a  bedroom.  Yes; 
I  dare  say  you  can  come  in,  though  it's  a 
queer  time  of  night  to  call.  Your  room ; 
two  shillings  must  be  paid  in  advance, 
please,  as  you've  no  reference.  Yon  can 
settle  the  rest  with  missus  in  the  morning." 
EEalf-way  up  a  bare  unlighted  stone  stair- 
case she  paused,  my  bag  in  one  hand,  a 
tin  candlestick  vrith  half  an  inch  of  tallow 
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dip  in  the  other,  to  contemplate  my  outer 
man  through  her  nnobliterated  visnal 
organ.  "  If  missns  don't  like  yon,  you'll 
have  to  step  it^  you  know."  "  All  right," 
I  acquiesced,  and  followed.  On  the  next 
landing  she  stopped  again,  while  I  exa- 
mined rows  of  phantom  boots,  marvelling 
at  such  early  retiiing  to  rest,  and  said, 
doubtfully  trimming  the  candle  with  her 
fingers,  "  We're  serious  people.  N"o  goings 
out  at  night,  lliis  is  temperance,  you 
know."  Being  fairly  in  for  it,  I  bowed 
my  head,  and  she  finally  landed  me  in  a 
little  garret  occopied  by  an  iron  bed,  a 
chair,  a  washing-stand,  on  an  uncarpeted 
fioor,  and  an  immense  text  from  Scripture 
framed  upon  the  wall.  Under  this  again 
hung  a  smaller  placard,  enunciating  strict 
temperance  principles,  combined  with  early 
hours,  and  a  certainly  very  moderate  tarifi*of 
prices.  "Have  you  many  lodgers P"  I  asked, 
wishing  to  shalce  off*  the  feeling  of  inhospi- 
tality  which  glared  from  every  flower  of 
the  wall-paper.  "Two  shillings,  please, 
paid  in  aavance,  and  no  smoking  allowed," 
was  the  uncompromising  rejoinder.  "  Xo 
use  a  going  down-stairs  now.  Oas  turned 
off  at  eleven.  Prayers  and  breakfast  at 
eight.  Good  night.'  The  door  was  closed, 
the  trailing  tread  echoed  through  darkness 
into  silence,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  half 
an  inch  of  tallow  candle  to  inspect  my 
filthy  garret,  and  shudder  over  getting 
into  bed.  "A  pilgrimage  into  the  un- 
known is  all  very  well,"  I  thought,  "  but  T 
would  that  some  other  deity  than  dirt 
would  preside  over  my  footsteps."  Al- 
though matriculating  for  a  stoic,  I  confess 
at  this  juncture  to  visions  of  childhood,  to 
unpleasant  reminiscences  of  first  night  at 
school,  audits  attendant  horrors,  which  took 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  me  that  I  found  my- 
self arguing  inwardly  that  I  was  in  no 
way  imprisoned,  that  even  now,  if  I  chose, 
I  could  seize  my  yet  unopened  bag,  and 
depart  to  some  rollicking  disreputable  little 
club,  where  joyous  souls  assemble,  where 
spirits  and  water  perfume  the  air,  and 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  roll  lazily  through 
open  windows.  But  it  was  silly.  A  fine 
traveller,  forsooth,  to  break  down  at  the  first 
stage!  The  feeling  must  be  overcome, 
and  an  examination  of  the  premises  might 
not  prove  unamusing.  What  a  gloomy 
house  !  Each  wall  appears  to  turn  ita  back 
on  you,  each  grim  chair  and  table  to  turn 
its  head  away.  What  serious-looking  boots 
along  the  breezy  passage,  square-toed, 
heavy,  country-made!  What  desperately 
clammy  woodwork,  guiltless  of  "doing-up" 


for  years  I  And  what  an  undelectabu 
couch,  with  thin  paillasse,  whose  interii;: 
had  become  hardened  into  knotted  lamps 
from  long  neglect,  and  ceaseless  wear  and 
tear.  A  pillow  worthy  of  Mrs.  Bouncer, 
and  those  singular-looking  sheets— what 
strange  thing  was  the  matter  with  them  ? 
They  seemed  clean  and  tidy  enough,  and 

yet-- The  single  towel  was  the  same. 

Heavens !  It  was  too  true.  For  economy  a 
sake,  the'  linen  had  not  been  waahed  since 
used  by  the  last  occupant,  had  only  been 
ironed  and  the  creases  smoothed  away. 
Then  these  abstainers  drink  up  all  their 
water,  leaving  none  to  mix  with  soap.  Wha: 
a  hideous  creed  !  If  temperance  induces 
such  habits  as  these,  let  us  wildly  rollick, 
let  US  drown  care  in  the  bowl  for  era- 
more,  and  die  hopelessly  in  debt  to  oar 
washerwoman.  But  the  half  -  inch  of 
candle  had  dwindle^  into  a  greasy  md. 
and  flickered  out,  leaving  behind  an  erJ 
smell,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for  ii^ 
to  bless  the  darkness,  and  Beak  obliTk 
as  best  one  might. 

Long  before  seven  o*clo6k.  I  had  ceased 
playing  at  being  asleep,  had  tossed  mjstii 
into  headache,  and  was  reconnoitring  tk 
dead-alive  thoroughfare  which  so  fitly 
framed  my  teetotal  boarding^houfie.  It 
was  Sunday  morning;  doors  opened  and 
closed,  and  I  remembered  that  prayers  and 
breakfast  were  at  eight.  All  the  rows  of 
shoes  had  disappearea,  my  own  among  tbe 
rest,  and  not  having  with  me  a  second 
pair,  I  was  forced  to  bawl  for  them  orer 
the  banisters^  as  my  garret  boasted  of  no 
bell.  Presently,  breathless,  arrived  my  nn- 
sympathising  friend  of  the  night  before, 
with  another  smudge  across  the  other  eye, 
so  that  she  appeared  to  wear  blinkers, 
armed  with  a  large  pair  of  list  slippers. 
such  as  would  have  been  insulting  to  an 
elephant.  "Shoes?  oh  yes,"  she  said, 
"you'll  find  them  down-stairs;*'  and  off 
she  whisked  hersell^  leaving  me  to  foUuw 
in  the  slippers  with  a  very  good  imitation 
of  her  own  slatternly  trailing  tread.  Tiie 
newspapers  of  which  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  the  previous  evening  had  been 
piously  removed,  to  be  replaced  bj  the 
Unitarian  Freeman,  the  Baptist  Record, 
and  the  like,  while  around  a  long  table  sa: 
some  sixteen  persons,  remarkable  for  their 
angularity,  gazing  at  a  tall  Scotch  dinni. 
who  appropriately  occapied  a  chair  nnder 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  amazing  cartoon  of  Tb. 
Triumph  of  Bacchus.  After  a  text  hu 
been  road  and  expounded,  breakfast  Qi^dv' 
its  appearance,  a  few  late  ones  sloiik  in^'-* 
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their  seats,  and  every  one  assumed  an  in- 
terest in  his  neighbour's  health.  Different 
places  of  worship  were  discussed.  An  old 
lady,  who  ought  for  very  modesty  to  have 
covered  up  her  poll  under  a  cap,  but  who 
preferred  emulating  the  wizened  corkscrew 
carls  of  Aunt  Sally,  asked  me,  with  threat- 
ening brow,  what  church  I  proposed 
attending.  My  answer  of  Westminster 
Abbey  met  with  a  murmur  of  general  con* 
demnation,  until  the  Scotch  divine,  who 
really  seemed  affable  enough  at  bottom, 
suggested  leniently  that  to  a  stranger  in 
London  the  sight  might  not  be  uned^ying. 
A  pale,  thin  gentleman,  with  weak  eyes 
and  hair,  volunteered  to  out  up  the  brown 
bread,  and  hacked  away  right  manfully, 
until  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  tart  observa- 
tion from  his  better-half,  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  didn't  wait  for  the  eggs  *'  it  would 
get  dry;"  upon  which  he  subsided  into 
benevolent  inanity,  reflecting  probably  that 
Sunday  morning's  stale  broad  could  not 
become  much  drier  than  it  already  was. 
One  old  gentleman  w&s  very  deaf,  and  in- 
sisted upon  every  trivial  remark  being 
translated  into  his  ear  in  stentorian  tones. 

"  What  do  you  say,  sir — ^what  ?*' 

"I  said  I  hoped  you  had  slept  well." 

"  What  ?— I  am  hard  of  hearing." 

*'  Slept  welL" 

"  What  ?" 

"  Slept  well— oh,  dear !" 

And  the  would-be  hewer  of  bread  blushed 
np  to  the  eyes  and  simpered  into  his  tea* 
cup.  But  now  began  a  wonderful  cere- 
mony. All  the  gentlemen  got  up  and 
gravely  proceeded  to  don  their  boots, 
leaving  an  avenue  of  slippers  all  round  the 
room,  the  ladies  looking  on  the  while  with 
a  critical  air,  until  I  felt  red  all  over,  and 
somehow  couldn't  get  my  shoes  on,  but  at 
last  every  one  was  ready  and  vanished 
from  the  scene,  to  be  seen  no  more  until 
one  o'clock  dinner,  when  they  all  resumed 
tbeir  places  with  a  self-satisfied  odour-o£- 
sanctity  aspect,  combined  with  a  precise 
demeanour  and  elaborately  adjusted  hair. 
^Id  beef,  pickles,  salad,  cucumber;  i)othing 
Warm  but  the  drinking  water,  the  only 
beverage  apparent.  The  divine  who  sat 
on  my  right  hand  observing  my  distaste 
for  this  tepid  fluid,  suggested  temperance 
champagne,  a  bottle  of  which  I  accordingly 
ordered,  although  a  single  sip  made  me 
^ow  a  vendetta  against  that  holy  man  for 
liie,  a  feeling  by  no  means  modified  when 
f^®  appropriated  the  sickly  mawkish  stuff, 
^*^ing  to  it  apparently  very  kindly.  It 
^as  like  cider  and  brown  sugar,  with  a 


dash  of  soda  to  infuse  a  sparkle.  I 
watched  in  hopes  of  his  being  taken  ill, 
but  the  exhilarating  draught  only  unlocked 
his  tongue,  for  he  launched  incontinently 
into  anathemas  against  licensed  victuallers 
and  their  newly-elected  M.P.'s,  vowing 
that  beer  was  death  and  sherry  destruc- 
tion, whilst  as  for  whisky,  pains  yet  un- 
imagined  would  follow  its  use,  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  But  he  approved  of 
the  divine  weed,  declaring  that  the  rule 
was  ridiculous  which  obtained  in  the  esta- 
blishment under  whose  roof  we  sat,  and 
that  tobacco  moderately  enjoyed  hurts  no 
one.  "  No  more  does  beer,"  I  felt  inclined 
to  add,  but  prudently  held  my  peace. 
Washed  down  with  tepid  water,  cold  beef 
and  cucumber  is  unappetising  food,  and 
so  I  recklessly  told  my  friend  that  our 
meal  once  over  I  should  proceed  to  the 
nearest  public-house  and  order  a  glass  of 
brandy. 

"  Come  up  to  the  lavatory,"  he  said, 
"  and  wash  your  hands,  and  we  will  enjoy 
a  pipe  presently  togetiier." 

I  followed,  and  to  my  extreme  surprise 
saw  him  draw  from  a  lock-up  receptacle 
an  unmistakable  black  bottle,  containing 
undeniable  logwood  port.  He  gave  me  a 
tooth-glass  full,  and  when  I  had  swallowed 
it^  imbibed  one  himself  and  sighing,  re- 
placed the  bottle  in  its  lurking-place. 

"But  how,"  I  said,  timidly,  "do  you 
combine  your  principles  with  your  actions, 
for  I  think  you  said " 

"My  friend,"  he  answered,  confidentially, 
^  I  ti^e  it  medicinally.  I  see  no  harm  in 
you  and  I,  who  are  educated  men,  and  who 
will  not  exceed,  taking  a  glass  of  wine  after 
dinner  just  to  comfort  ourselves.  But  the 
line  is  fine  and  easily  distorted,  and  so  for 
the  sake  of  example,  and  for  the  edification 
of  the  weaker  brethren,  I  usually  go  with- 
out" 

"  And  so  do  most  of  you,"  I  ejaculated 
to  myself ;  "  you  go  witbu^ut,  for  you  go  out- 
side and  do  it  on  the  sly." 

Of  course  there  are  good  temperance 
men,  as  there  are  good  and  earnest  men  in 
every  movement  belonging  to  every  class 
or  grade  of  life.  Bat  my  own  experience 
on  this  occasion  told  the  other  way,  the 
occupants  of  that  boarding-house  seeming 
a  self-sufficient,  hypocritical  set,  weighed 
down  with  their  own  perfection,  attending 
overmuch  to  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter,  and  thinking  nothing  of  the  dirty 
beds  up-stairs.  In  the  visitors'  book  which 
lay  in  the  common  room,  there  were  some 
very  odd  remarks.      For  instance,   Jane 
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HoUoway  wrote,  "  Peaceable  and  quiet.  A 
home  away  from  home.  Persons  of  serious 
turn  will  find  all  they  need."  A  lady, 
whose  signature  was  Sfary  B.,  had  evi- 
dently found  all  she  wanted,  for  she  wrote, 
"  This  place  is  full  of  tender  remembrances 
to  me."  Could  she  be  the  chosen  one  of 
the  gentleman  who  gushed  forth  on  an- 
other page,  "  On  my  former  visit  I  enjoyed 
myself  much  more  than  on  this  occasion. 
I  had  just  married,  and  had  my  dear  young 
wife  with  me."  Ajiother  said,  "  Remark- 
ably  good  attendant;  she  gives  a  hearty 
response  to  any  remark."  One  individual 
at  least  appears  to  have  shared  my  own 
feelings,  for  he  jotted  down,  "  Fearful 
B&Sr  altogether.  Never  coming  again" 
— a  sentiment  which  I  so  cordially  echoed, 
that,  holding  in  dreadful  remembrance  the 
terrors  of  my  dormitory  above,  I  forthwith 
paid  a  modest  bill  of  some  nine  shillings 
and  put  forth  upon  the  world  once  more. 


IMAGINATIVB  MEDICINE. 


Wb  may  reasonably  give  this  name  to 
the  medicines,  panaceas,  elixirs,  charms, 
and  amulets  which,  if  they  act  at  all  upon 
bodily  and  mental  maladies,  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  The 
curious  volumes  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  and 
Mr.  Timbs  concerning  doctors,  quacks, 
and  patients,  are  crowded  with  illustrative 
instances;  and  the  medical  journals  are 
always  adding  to  the  store,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  and  denouncing 
quackeries.  Patients,  strongly  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  a  particular  medicament 
will  do  them  good,  ofben  persuade  them- 
selves that  this  result  has  really  been 
attained  by  taking  the  substance  in  .ques- 
tion ;  and  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to 
disentangle  the  actual  facts  of  cure  or  no 
cure.  Unfortunately  quacks  are  also  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  this  credulous  state 
of  feeling.  In  some  cases,  however,  prac- 
titioners are  as  honest  in  their  belief  as  the 
patients  themselves. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  published  a  work  On  the 
Virtues  of  Tar  Water,  and  a  few  months 
before  his  death  he  published  Further 
Thoughts  on  Tar  Water.  That  he  honestly 
believed  all  he  said  is  manifest  enough. 
His  recipe  was  to  put  a  quart  of  tar  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  stir  them  well,  allow  the 
mixture  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  liqaor 
from  the  sediment,  and  to  drink  five  or  six 
glasses  of  this  liquor  or  tar  water  per  day. 


That  tar  is  useful  in  many  forms  of  disease 
is  known  to  medical  men ;  but  the  good 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  went  further,  and 
credited  it  with  the  qualities  of  a  universal 
panacea.  He  believ^  that  tar  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  the  "  vital  element 
of  the  universe,"  pure  invisible  fire,  "  the 
most  subtle  of  bodies."  He  mixed  np 
much  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Neo-PIafconic 
philosophy  with  the  functions  and  maladies 
of  the  human  body;  the  learned  studied 
his  philosophy,  but  the  unlearned  were 
much  taken  with  his  tar  water,  which 
speedily  had  an  enormous  success.  There 
was  a  "  Tar  Water  Warehouse"  in  Burj- 
street,  St.  James's ;  and  the  reputed  cures 
were  prodigious.  If  people  imagined 
themselves  to  be  cured,  it  was  bard  to  tdl 
them  that  they  were  not;  and  yet  the 
maladies  for  which  this  tar  water  wis 
taken  as  a  specific  included  many  whi^ 
physicians  now-a-days  believe  would  k 
quite  untouched  by  it.  Medical  ne, 
philosophers,  men  of  science,  wits,  satinss, 
attacked  the  bishop's  theory.  Walpob 
wrote  an  epigram  on  it: 

WKo  dare  deride  what  pious  Cloyna  has  done? 
The  Choroh  shall  rise  ajid  vindioate  her  son ; 
She  tells  us  all  her  hisheps  ahephefds  an. 
And  diepherda  heal  their  rotten  sheep  with  tB^ 

The  fame  of  tar  water  gradually  died  oni 
The  Mandrake  had  a  long  reign  of  popo- 
larity.  The  Chinese  physicians  assert  that 
this  plant  possesses  the  faculty  of  renovate 
ing  exhausted  constitutions.  Some  nations 
have  believed  that  the  root  of  the  man- 
drake, if  wholly  dislodged  from  the  ground, 
becomes  the  good  genius  of  the  possessor, 
not  only  curing  a  host  of  maladies,  hot 
discovering  hidden  treasures,  doubling  the 
amount  of  money  looked  up  in  a  box, 
keeping  off  eVil  spirits,  acting  as  a  love- 
charm,  and  rendering  several  other  notable 
services. 

The  Earth-bath  once  had  an  amftsog 
run.     About    a    century  ago    a    London 
empiric  opened  a  '*  Temple  of  Health"  in 
Pall  Mall,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  heal^ 
at  the  extravBgant  charge  of  two  guineas 
for  admission,  which  fee  many  wealtbr 
simpletons  were  willing  to  pay.    Among 
other  attractions  he  ^enlisted  ute  services 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  said  to  have  been 
that    equivocal    person    who    afterwards 
became  Lady  Hamilton.     Many  kinds  of 
mountebank  fraud  were  exhibited  at  this 
place ;  the  last  of  which  was  earth  bathing- 
He  and  the  Goddess  of  Heal^  immorsed 
themselves  to  the  chin  in  warm  earth,  he 
with  his  hair  full  dressed  and  powderei 
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she  with  the  fasbionable  coiffare.  How 
many  dnpes  honesily  believed  in  their  own 
care  bj  snch  means,  histoiy  has  not  re- 
corded; but  the  admission  to  the  ''Temple" 
graduallj  fell  from  two  guineas  to  one 
shilling,  and  then  the  earth-bath  died  out — 
not,  however,  before  the  "  ladj"  had  run 
mncb  chance  of  raining  her  health  by  this 
peculiar  kind  of  bathing. 

The  Toad  has  had  its  day  of  importance, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  for  specifics 
against  diseases ;  and  so  has  the  toad-stone, 
which  was  described  by  Joanna  Baillie  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  "  a  celebrated 
amnlet,  which  was  never  lent  to  any  one 
unless  npon  a  bond  for  a  thousand  marks 
for  its  being  safely  restored.  It  was 
sovereign  for  protecting  new-bom  children 
and  their  mothers  from  the  power  of  the 
fairies ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  borrowed 
from  my  mother  for  this  purpose."  This 
amulet  was  described  as  being  a  convex 
circular  stone,  rather  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi-trans- 
parent^ dark  grey,  and  apparently  silicious 
composition ;  it  was  set  in  a  massive  silver 
thumb  ring.  Besides  its  virtues  as  a  charm 
for  keeping  off  wicked  furies,  this  toad- 
stone  was  believed  to  be  a  specific  against 
diseases  of  the  kidney's ;  it  was  immersed 
in  a  cup  of  water,  and  the  water  then 
quaffed  off. 

The  Eagle-stone  bore  some  analogy  to 
the  toad-stone.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who 
had  an  abundant  belief  in  wonderful  medi- 
cines, gravely  stated  that  a  round  perfo- 
rated stone,  if  found  in  an  eagle's  nest,  will 
prove  to  be  a  specific  against  disease,  and 
a  charm  against  shipwreck  and  other  dis- 
asters. Mr.  Timbs  quotes  a  passage  from 
Charlotte  Smith,  to  the  following  effect: 
**An  acquaintance  of  mine  possessed  an 
amulet  of  this  description,  for  which  his 
mother  had  paid  a  considerable  sum.  It 
was  small,  Inown,  and  when  shaken  rat- 
tled as  though  another  stone  was  enclosed 
within  it.  A  riband  was  usually  passed 
through  its  perforation;  and  it  was  said 
to  possess  more  virtues  than  I  can  pretend 
to  enumerate." 

Fish  charms  have  been  met  with  among 
many  nations.  The  fish  called  the  bull- 
head is  used  by  some  of  the  Russian  pea- 
sants as  a  charm  against  fever.  Again, 
if  suspended  horizontelly,  and  carefully 
balanced  by  a  single  thread,  while  allowed 
some  freedom  of  motion,  the  fish  is  credited 
With  the  power  of  indicating,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head,  the  point  of  the  compass 
from  which  the  wind  will  blow.     Many 


kinds  of  fish  have  two  hard  bones  just 
within  the  sides  of  the  head;  and  one 
species,  the  maigre,  has  these  bones  larger 
in  proportion  than  most  others.  These 
two  bones,  called  colic  stones,  are  in  some 
countries  regarded  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues ;  mounted  in  gold,  and  hung  round 
the  neck,  they  are  a  specific  for  the  colic. 
But  this  peculiarity  attaches  to  them  :  they 
must  have  been  received  as  a  g^t ;  if  pur- 
chased, they  do  not  possess  the  magic 
virtue. 

The  Lee  Penny  has  had  much  celebrity 
among  curative  agencies.  It  is  a  dark  red 
triangular  stone,  measuring  about  half  an 
inch  along  each  side ;  and  is  set  in  a  silver 
coin.  This  coin,  though  much  defaced,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  shilling  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lee  family  for  centuries.  It  used  to  be 
believed  that  if  this  stone  were  dipped  in 
water,  the  water,  when  drank,  would  cure 
all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  Once,  when  the  plague  was  at  New- 
castle, the  inhabitante  begged  the  loan  of 
the  Lee  Penny,  leaving  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  bond  for  its  safety;  it  '^did  so 
much  good,"  that  the  citizens  wished  to 
purchase  and  retain  it  for  the  sum  depo- 
sited ;  but  this  the  owner  declined.  One 
Lady  Baird,  of  Saughton  Hall,  near  Edin- 
burgh, was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  was 
in  a  sad  way  about  it;  she  oegged  the 
loan  of  the  Lee  Penny,  steeped  it  in  water, 
drank  the  water  and  even  bathed  in  it,  and 
continued  this  course  for  six  weeks ;  either 
by  the  effect  of  the  water  or  of  her  imagi- 
nation, of  her  natural  good  health  or  of  an 
improved  i*egimen,  she  recovered ;  but  the 
Lee  Penny  received  all  the  praise.  In  one 
year  (the  date  unfortimately  not  given), 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Raplock,  cited  Sir  James 
Lockhart,  of  Lee,  to  appear  before  the  Synod 
of  Glasgow,  and  answer  to  the  charge 
of  encouraging  and  indulging  in  supersti- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  Lee  Penny.  The 
Synod  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  virtue 
was  attributed  to  the  water  in  which  the 
stone  was  dipped,  that  no  words  were 
uttered  such  as  are  used  by  charmers  and 
sorcerers ;  they,  therefore,  acquitted  Sir 
James,  on  the  ground  that  "in  nature 
there  are  many  thinges  sain  to  work  strange 
effects,  whereof  no  humane  wit  can  give  a 
reason :  it  having  pleased  God  to  give  unto 
stones  and  herbes  a  special  vertue  for  the 
healinge  of  many  infirmities  in  man  and 
beast." 

Medicinal  rings  were  at  one  time  very 
seriously  believed    in.     Physicians    were 
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wont  to  wear  finger  rings,  in  which  stones 
were  set ;  and  these  stones  were  credited 
with  the  possession  of  many  Tirtnes.  Some- 
times the  patient  was  simply  touched  with 
the  ring ;  sometimes  he  pat  it  on  his  finger 
for  awhile.  Many  a  patient  has  worn  such 
a  ring  to  stop  an  hemorrhage,  which  seda- 
tives, absorbents,  and  astringents  alike  fsuled 
to  allay ;  if  the  desired  resnlt  fc^owed,  ihe 
ring  was  unreserredly  regarded  as  the  heal- 
ing agent ;  if  the  cure  did  not  follow,  we 
are  told  nothing  aboat  it;  for  in  these 
matters 

What  U  hit  laUtkovy; 

But  what  if  mias'd  u  mjitery ! 

A  wine-oolonrod  amethyst,  set  in  a  ring, 
was  a  specific  against  intojdoation  and  its 
oonseqnenoes;  a  hyacinth  stone,  similarly 
sot,  aoted  as  a  charm  to  prodnoe  sleep ; 
an  agaie  had  wonderfdl  power  in  curing 
amanroflBB  and  other  diseases  of  tiie  ^e ; 
a  jasper  showed  its  valae  ia  oases  of  dropsy 
and  ferer ;  while  a  cond  was  aa  antadote 
against  nervousness  and  oanseless  fears. 
That  many  imaginatiTe  cores  have  been 
wrought  fay  snoh  rnaaiis,  who  can  deny  ? 
Even  if  the  patient  only  gets  alittle  better, 
and  attributes  the  healing  inflnmtoe  to  the 
stone  in  the  ring,  he  may  be  right  so  fiur 
as  this — ^that  the  infinenoe  exerts  iteelf 
through  the  imagination. 

The  Tonoh  is,  historically  speaking,  one 
of  the  most  carious  examples  of  imagina- 
tive cures,  on  aooeunt  of  its  attribated  con- 
nexion with  the  Boyal  Family  of  England. 
A  belief  }H*evailed  for  many  centuries  that 
the  British  sovereign  had  the  power  of  cur- 
ing disease  by  touching  the  part  afieeted. 
Especially  wae  this  the  case  in  xegard  to 
the  disease  known  as  sorofola  or  king's  evil. 
Edward  ihe  Confessor,  nine  centuries  ago, 
'"touched"  many  of  his  subject.  Chroniclers 
differed  in  opinion  on  the  question,  whether 
this  power  was  dae  to  the  special  piety  of 
Edward,  or  whether  it  wae  inherent  in  the 
blood  of  the  Saxon  kings.  To  what  extent 
the  Norman  kings  followed  the  example  is 
not  known ;  but  Henry  the  Second  certainly 
"touched."  The  ceremony  was  more  or  less 
continued  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Stuarts  believed  in  it,  or  at  any  rate  accom- 
modated the  belief  of  it  in  the  minde  of 
other  persons.  William  the  Third  did  not. 
Macaulay  says  that,  when  the  king  heard 
that  his  pakce  was  besieged  by  a  crowd 
of  sick  persons  towards  the  close  of  Lent,  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  silly  superstition;  give 
the  poor  creatures  some  money,  and  send 
them  away."  And  when,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  a  pataent  was  importuning  for  a 


touch,  WilUam  said,  "  God  give  jou  better 
health — and  more  sense."  Hof7  far  the 
hope  of  some  httle  pecuniary  advantage' 
influenced  the  patient,  it  would  be  difficnlt 
to  decide;  for  Charles  the  Seocmd,  who 
"  touched"  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  in  the  first  four  years  after  bia 
restoration,  is  believed  to  have  been  latber 
liberal  in  giving  money  to  them ;  and  the 
a|^[dicaiits  were  m«iy  more  in  number  than 
those  who  were  really  afflicted  with  kiog's 
eviL  One  fiDrm  of  the  b^ief  was  that,  if 
the  sovereign  touched  a  particular  omo,  it 
became  thereafter  a  panacea  against  Idnj^'s 
evil ;  several  such  coins,  called  royal  touch- 
pieoes,  are  preserved  in  iitie  British  Ma- 
seum.  Queen  Ajme  touched  no  less  a  penoD 
than  Doctor  Johnson,  or,  to  speak  more  ei- 
aotly,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  who  afte^ 
wasda  foeoame  the  great  lexicographer,  in 
a  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  Englasl 
printed  during  the  leign  of  that  aovere^ 
there  is  printed  a  service  *'  At  the  HealiK' 
in  which  these  instructions  are  giw^ 
^'Then  shall  the  infirm  persons,  one  by 
one,  be  presented  to  the  qneen  upon  tlieir 
knees ;  and  ae  every  one  is  presmted,  asd 
while  the  queen  is  laying  her  hands  iipw 
ihem,  and  patting  the  gold  about  their 
necks,  the  cdiu^lain  that  officiates,  tnnmig 
himself  to  her  mf^esty,  shall  say  the  words 
following :  '  God  give  a  blessing  to  this 
woric,  and  grant  tha^  these  sick  persons,  on 
whom  the  qneen  lays  her  hands,  may  re- 
cover, through  Jesus  Christ  cor  Lend.' " 
Hwe  the  touch  is  at  once  a  royal  uid  a 
rdigious  ceremony.  An  old  man,  witness 
at  a  trial,  avored  that  when  Queen  Anse 
vras  at  Ozf<Mrd«  she  touched  him  (then  a 
child)  for  the  evil;  he  added  that  be 
did  not  brieve  himself  to  have  had  the 
evil,  but  *'  his  parents  were  poor,  and  bad 
no  objeotioa  to  a-  bit  of  gold."  If  this 
means  that  a  bit  of  gold  accompanied  ik 
touch,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  toodi- 
ing  was  popukr  among  the  poor.  The 
Pretender,  in  the  time  of  George  the  First. 
had  a  touch-piece  cast  or  stamped  for  hitn. 
in  order  t^at  he  might  CKcrcise  the  mjstic 
power  of  the  royal  touch  as  well  as  tbe 
(hoped-for)  substantial  power.  Toocbinz 
for  the  evil  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
practised  in  England  after  the  demise  of 
Queen  Anne.  A  similar  healing  power 
was  claimed  by  many  of  the  French 
monarchs,  from  Clovis  the  First  downt^ 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Even  below  the  rani^ 
of  royalty,  the  attribution  of  this  ^^\ 
may  be  met  with  in  persons  of  distiDgoisheii 
rank  or  exceptional  piety ;  and  there  Jsas 
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Still  he  found  old  ivomen  in  oar  countty 
villngos  wHo  claim  to  be  able  to  euro  warts 
an(lotlH?r  hkin  ntFections  by  simply  wtioking 
thr  affected  part  with  the  hand. 

The  Canl  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exifcjtinc^  evidences  of  the  belief  in  n  curative 
influence  which,  stipposiTig^  it  to  be  possefised 
at  all,  can  onlv  act  thronnfli  the  imaffina- 
tion.  Those  who  search  the  columns  of 
the  TimoB  for  cnriomties  will  meet  with  ad- 
vertisements Bnoli  OS  the  foUowin*^:  "A 
child's  canl  for  sale."  "  A  child's  canl  to 
be  disposed  of;  a  well-known  preservative 
a^nst  drowning,  Ac. ;  price  ton  guineas.'* 
"  To  mariners,  Ac. ;  to  be  sold,  a  child's 
caul,  price  fifteen  guineas.**  ••  To  be  sold, 
a  child's  oanl ;  to  save  gentlemen  tronblc, 
price  thirty  pounds."  •*  A  child's  caul  to 
be  sold  for  fifteen  pounds."  Persons  who 
know  nothiug  of  this  subject  may  wonder 
what  a  child's  canl  may  be.  This  name  is 
priven  to  a  membrane  which  is  sometimea 
found  on  the  head  of  an  in&nt  at  birth, 
nearly  encompassing  the  head.  It  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  rarity  has  led  to  great 
unportance  being  attached  to  it.  The 
child  itself  will  be  lacky ;  and  the  owner 
of  the  oanl  in  after  years  will  be  shielded 
from  many  tronbles  that  affect  his  neigh- 
bours. The  superstition  came  from  the 
Cast,  where  it  had  its  origin  in  remote 
ages.  Many  diseases  were  believed  to  be 
curable  by  the  wearing  of  a  canl ;  and  to 
this  day  some  BailorB---even  English  sailors 
iu  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
—have  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  child's 
caul  to  preserve  them  from  drowning  at 
sea.  Sir  John  Offley,  of  Maddey  Manor, 
in  Staffordshire,  bequeathed  a  canl  as  a 
heirloom,  in  a  will  proved  in  1668 :  "  I  will 
and  devise  one  Jewell  done  all  in  gold, 
enameled,  wherein  there  is  a  oaul  that 
covered  my  face  and  shoulders  when  I  first 
came  into  the  world,  the  use  thereof  to  my 
loving  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Jenny, 
80  long  as  she  shall  live ;  and  afler  her  de- 
cease, the  use  likewise  to  her  son,  Offley 
Jenny,  dnring  his  natural  life ;  and  after 
bis  decease  to  my  own  right  heirs  male  for 
ever ;  and  so  from  heir  to  heir  to  be  left  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  God  of  his  goodness 
to  continue  any  heir  male  of  my  name ; 
desiring  the  same  Jewell  to  be  not  oonoeded 
nor  sold  by  any  of  them."  A  child  two 
years  old  fril  into  a  well  near  Romford,  and 
floated  face  uppermost  on  the  face  of  the 
water,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  his 
mother.  The  good  woman  at  once  attri- 
buted the  preservation  of  her  boy  to  the 
&ct  that  he  had  been  born  with  a  caul. 


The  readers  of  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities 
will  remember  The  Sea  Spell,  in  which, 
imitating  the  style  of  the  old  ballads,  he 
narrates  a  sea  story,  but  pokes  his  fan  in 
every  stanza  at  the  superstition  of  the  child's 
canl. 

Cliarms,  amulets,  talismans,  and  phylac- 
teries all  belong  to  tlie  list  of  articles  which 
produce  imaginative  cures ;  seeing  that  the 
persons  who  trust  to  them  believe  in  some 
good  obtainable  from  them,  in  purse  or  in 
person,  in  health  or  in  welfare ;  and  if  the 
good  does  come,  most  assuredly  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  channel  through  which  it  ap- 
proaches. Two  or  three  years  ago,  at  a 
town  in  Worcestershire,  after  ihe  inquest 
on  the  body  of  a  man  drowned  in  the 
Severn,  a  woman  applied  to  the  chief  con- 
stable for  permission  to  draw  the  hand  of 
her  son,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
nine  times  across  the  dead  man's  throat,  in 
order  to  brinp^  about  the  removal  of  a  wen 
from  tlte  boy's  neck  !  In  another  instance, 
in  the  same  county,  tiiis  was  actually  done, 
with  r.tal  results  ;  for  the  man  had  died  of 
typhoid  fi'vcr,  which  was  in  this  way  com- 
municatod  to  several  living  persons.  A 
ring  mailc  of  the  hin^e  of  a  coffin,  and  a 
rusty  old  sword  hung  by  the  bedside,  are 
(in  some  districts)  charms  against  the 
cramp ;  headache  is  removed  by  the  halter 
that  has  hung  a  criminal,  and  also  by  a 
snuff  made  from  moss  that  has  grown  on  a 
human  skull  in  a  graveyard.  A  dead  man's 
hand,  and  especially  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
had  been  cut  down  while  hanging,  dispels 
tumours.  Warts  may  be  removed  by  rub- 
bing them  with  a  bit  of  stolen  beef;  the 
chips  of  a  gallows,  worn  in  a  little  bag 
round  the  neck,  will  cure  the  agoe ;  a  stone 
with  a  hole  in  it,  suspended  at  the  bed's 
head,  wiU  prevent  nightmare.  Many  verses 
are  known,  whioh,  if  repeated  aloud,  are 
credited  with  curing  cramp,  burns,  and 
other  bodily  troubles.  When  yon  have  the 
whooping-cough,  appl/  for  a  remedy  to  the 
first  person  you  meet  with  riding  on  a  pie- 
bald horse — ^a  ceremony  that  Doctor  Lett- 
Bom,  the  physician,  was  fated  more  than  once 
to  become  acquainted  with.  Amulets,  imng 
in  a  little  bag  around  the  neck,  are  very 
widely  credited  with  the  power  of  warding 
off  disease;  the  list  of  such  substanoes  is 
an  ample  one,  but  need  not  be  given  here. 
The  anodyne  necklace,  which  was  a  profit- 
able affair  for  one  Doctor  Turner  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  consisted 
of  beads  made  of  white  bryony  root ;  it  was 
believed  to  assist  in  cutting  the  teeth  of 
infants  around  whose  neck  it  was  hung. 
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One  peculiar  kind  of  amulet  is  the  pbylao- 
terj,  a  bit  of  parchment  on  which  a  few 
8a<n*ed  words  have  been  written ;  if  worn 
on  the  person,  it  is  a  safeguard  against 
disease  and  calamity.  The  Jews  in  the 
East  used  to  carry  such  an  amulet  written 
with  a  Hebrew  verse  fix)m  the  Bible ;  and 
some  of  the  Mahomedans  with  an  Arabic 
sentence  from  the  Koran.  A  horseshoe  is 
a  perennial  favourite,  as  a  bringer  of  suc- 
cess. Doctor  James  picked  up  a  horse- 
shoe on  Westminster  Bridge,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket ;  that  same  evening  he  made  a 
profitable  commercial  arrangement  concern- 
ing his  famous  Fever  Powders,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  attributed  to  the  horseshoe. 
Strange  provincial  nostrums,  for  which  no 
intelligible  reason  can  be  assigned,  are  too 
numerous  even  to  name ;  as  in  the  other 
cases  here  mentioned,  the  cures  by  their 
means,  if  cures  they  be,  are  no  doubt  en- 
tirely through  the  imagination. 

NO   ALTERNATIVE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  Of  "DINTS  DOHHl,*'  ftO. 

€HiLPTEB  XIII.    "  BUT   IF   OTHEBS   8HABE  WITH 
MB,  FABEWELL  TO  EBB  WHOB'eB  SHE  BE." 

"  Claude  has  had  a  business  telegram 
calling  him  to  town ;  he  was  sorry  to  start 
without  seeing  you,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
go. 

Mrs.  Powers  delivered  herself  of  these 
words  blandly — she,  at  least,  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  turn  afiairs  had  taken — 
when  Jack  Ferrier  came  back  to  the  Court 
after  that  heart-rending  ezpos^  which 
Harty  had  made  of  herself. 

"  Gone !  why  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  vaguelv.  A  fiuut 
sense  of  relief  at  not  having  to  mce  Claude 
immediately  stole  over  him ;  but  the  relief 
was  instantly  submerged  in  an  ocean  of 
regret  that  Claude  should  have  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  get  himself  away.  "  No  woman 
will  ever  come  between  us."  How  mock- 
ingly the  memory  of  those  words,  which 
he  had  uttered  in  perfect  faith,  rang  in  his 
ears  now ! 

For  a  woman  had  come  between  him 
and  the  best  friend  he  could  ever  have  in 
this  world.  A  woman  who  had  twined  her- 
self so  closely  round  his  heart,  that  though 
his  respect  for  her  was  gone,  though  his 
belief  in  her  was  gone,  though  his  desire 
to  marry  her  was  gone,  he  could  not  cut 
himself  adrift  from  and  forget  her  utterly. 
The  memory  of  her  dear  wistful,  changeful, 
pleading,  mobile  face  would  rise  up  before 
him  as  he  recalled  the  words  in  which  she 


had  made  plain  her  perfidy.  Would  nse 
up  maddeningly,  making  him  long  to 
draw  it  down  on  his  breast,  and  bid  it 
repose  there  and  find  rest.  He  alinoKt  felt 
again  the  firm  nervous  pressure  of  the 
little  flexible  hand  that  had  surrendered 
itself  so  freely  to  the  caresses  of  his  lips. 
"  How  many  other  men  had  kissed  ^ 
hand  P"  he  wondered.  "  To  how  many 
other  men  had  she  seemed  the  sool  d 
candour,  purity,  and  integrity?  Hoir 
many  other  fools  had  &llen  into  Uie  net 
that  she  feigned  to  be  unoonscions  of 
spreading  ?"  All  these  questions  he  asked 
himself,  in  his  first  wrath  against  her,  h 
having  come  between  Claude  and  himself 
and  stdl  some  deep  conviction  told  him  M 
the  girl  was  to  the  full  aa  much  aiosed 
against  as  sinning. 

"  But" — he  conldn'i  help  rememheiBj' 
this-~"  she  had  feigned  terribly  well;  s^  |' 
had  played  a  double  game,  she  had  esle^  j 
tered  Claude's  life,  and  she  had  puilsBi  i 
(Jack  Ferrier)  in  the  position  of  a  dei  1; 
sneak ;  probably  her  love  for  him  "ku  i  \ 
mere  sham — a  mere  pastime!"    His  n^  l; 
grew  as  he  conjured  up  this  possilHlitj.  i' 
and  he  vowed  a  vow  of  wdght  ihak  &be  I 
should  not  hang  his  soalp  up  in  her  wig- ) 
wam  to  show  to  the  next  passer-hy  (pos*  i 
sibly  a  *'  friend "  of  his  own)  whom  she  i, 
might  prefer  to  him. 

All  his  recellections  of  her  womsnlj  | 
charms  and  graces  rose  up  and  damaged  j' 
her  cause  with  him  now.  Her  lissoi&i  •, 
supple,  rounded  form,  how  he  hated  its  \ 
graciousness  as  he  reflected  that  anotlter  i 
n:ian— probably  other  men — had  embraced 
it.  The  hazel  eyes,  down  into  whose 
depths  he  had  gazed,  in  the  vain  belief 
that  he  was  reading  her  soul,  had  probablj  | 
given  their  apparently  truthful  glancts 
just  as  gladly  to  others— to  Claude  cer- 1 
tainly.  The  impulsive  gestures,  theligli^ 
touch  of  the  hands  that  were  always  fiat- 
tering  about,  the  quick  vivacious  change 
of  mood  and  manner.  All  these  things 
which  had  won  him  to  love  and  belieri^ 
in  her  graceful  untamed  nature,  rose  up 
as  evidences  of  her  artfulness  before  hii^ 
now,  and  made  him  shrink  from  her. 

He  really  had  indulged  in  a  vision  of  ^ 
girl  whom  he  could  guard  as  the  appl@  ^' 
his  eye,  in  perfect  confidence  as  to  no  por- 
tion of  her  delicate  bloom  having  bt^ 
brushed  away  by  a  rude  previous  band, 
and  now  tliis  vision  was  blurred  aou 
marred  by  the  revelation  that  she  hen^' 
had  made  to  him.  It  stung  him  to  his  ht^ 
to  feel  that  no  time  had  elapsed  hetircic 
Claude's  day  and  his  own.     Tbej  ^^ 
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been  running  simnltaneonsly  for  her  jfeivonr, 
and  she  had  made  each  one  believe  that  he 
had  it. 

Like  the  majority  of  men  who  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  world,  and  the  women 
who  tend  to  demoralise  it,  Jack  Ferrier 
was  very  little  inclined  to  be  lenient  to 
anything,  that  even  looked  like  laxity  of 
principle  in  girls  of  his  own  grade. 
"Women  who  are  fit  to  be  wives  and 
mothers  should  marry  the  fellow  they  love 
first,  and  have  done  with  it,"  he  had 
always  held  nntil  he  had  met  Harty  Car- 
lisle. It  never  occurred  to  him  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  of*  the  men  they  loved 
first"  declining  to  many  them.  According 
to  his  idea  a  first  meant  a  final  failure, 
therefore  he  had  stretched  a  point  when 
be  magnanimonsly  accepted  the  position  of 
being  Harty's  second  lover. 

But  to  be  Claude's  superseder  and  suc- 
cessful rival — to  be  the  ultimate  choice  of 
a  girl  who  had  been  balancing  herself  be- 
tween them,  was  a  depth  of  degradation 
to  which  he  conld  not  descend.  He  tried 
to  torn  away  resolutely  from  the  thought 
of  her  pleading  eyes,  and  supple  grace, 
and  winning  gestures;  he  tried  to  fling 
from  him  the  alluring  memory  of  the  little 
band  he  had  kissed  and  clasped  so  pas- 
sionately; he  tried  to  deafen  himself  to 
tbe  pathos  she  would  infuse  into  her  tones 
when  he  made  known  to  her  his  intention 
of  giving  her  up  for  honour  and  friend- 
ship. And  he  failed  miserably  in  all  his 
efforts,  for  he  loved  her  with  the  desperate 
love  that  girls  of  the  Harty  Carlisle  type 
do  inspire. 

Sach  a  number  of  wretched  little  inter- 
niptions  came  between  him  and  the  fulfil- 
n]ent  of  his  determination  to  have  done 
^'ith  the  woman  who  had  deceived  his 
friend.  Claude's  going  away,  though  it 
removed  from  him  the  onus  of  offering, 
and  hearipg,  an  explanation  that  would 
have  been  infinitely  distressing  to  them 
both,  was  awkward,  inasmuch  as  imme- 
diate action  was  called  for  in  his  case,  and 
Claude  might  have  been  able  to  say  some^ 
thing  which  would  partially  have  exone- 
rated Harty.  As  it  was,  "  I  must  go 
through  it  in  the  dark,"  Jack  Ferrier  told 
himself.  "  At  any  rate  it  shall  be  all  square 
between  Claude  and  me ;  but  how  to  keep 
it  square  I  don't  see  exactly." 

"  I  have  come  to  congratulate  you, 
Harty,"  Agnes  Greyling  said,  coming  in 
'^th  a  hearty,  girlish,  enthusiastic  rush 
the  next  day.  "  Dear  Harty,  several  people 
thought  it  was  the  other  one,  but  I'm  so 
glad  it's  Mr.  Ferrier." 


"  And  I  am  very  glad  that  it*s  Mr.  Fer- 
rier, too,"  Mrs.  Greyling  put  in  graciously, 
coming  round  to  Hs^y,  after  having  admi- 
nistered a  congratulatory  pressure,  that 
hurt  her  horribly,  to  Mrs.  Devenish's  hand. 
'^  You  puzzled  us  a  good  deal,  young  lady. 
Oh  yes,  you  have  been  a  little  sly,  yon 
know ;  but  all's  well  that  ends  well ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  better  for  girls 
to  marry  in  their  own  sphere  than  to  look 
very  high " 

"  And  die  of  honours  unto  which  they 
were  not  borq,  like  Lady  Burleigh," 
Harty  interrnpted.  "  Ab  for  manymg  in 
my  own  sphere,  we  can't  be  sure  that  I'm 
going  to  do  that  yet.  Mr.  Ferrier  may 
be  a  ticket-of-leave  man  for  all  we  know. 
I  have  taken  him  on  trust." 

"  My  dear  Harty,  he  is  Mr.  Powers's 
friend.^' 

Harty  laughed  impatiently.  "  Do  you 
think  that  Mr.  Powers  holds  a  talisman 
that  saves  him  from  being  deceived  by 
either  man  or  woman  ?"  she  asked,  bitterly. 
"  Don't  be  frightened,  Mrs.  Greyling;  I 
have  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  my  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Ferrier  may  be  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man  ;  but  don't  charge  Claude 
with  the  responsibility  of  my  marrying 
Jack  if  it  all  turns  out  badly." 

"  I  recommend  a  very  brief  engage- 
ment," Mr.  Devenish  saia  from  the  sofiu 
"  I  know  the  old  adage  about  marrying  in 
haste;  but  it's  better  that  the  repentance 
should  set  in  after  marriage  than  before  in 
this  case." 

"  Much  better,"  Harty  cried  out  reck- 
lessly. She  was  sorely  driven,  poor  girl, 
acutely  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  her 
confession  to  Jack,  and  intensely  mortified 
by  the  tone  Mr.  Devenish  had  taken  about 
her  new  engagement. 

**  I  think  she's  wise  to  marry  any  fellow 
who  will  have  her,"  that  gentleman  had 
said,  "  damaged  as  she  has  been  by  Claude 
Powers  hanging  about  her  when  he  has 
had  nothing  better  to  do."  Harty  had  a 
vivid  recollection  of  these  words  having 
been  used  at  her,  and  so  now  she  grew 
reckless,  and  said : 

"  Much  better ;  you  have  had  an  expe- 
rience of  the  misery  of  the  other  alter- 
native in  my  case  already,  haven't  you  ? 
Let  us  be  grateful  that  Jack  Ferrier  is 
blinder,  less  sensitive,  less  true  to  the 
memory  of  that  poor  unhappy  boy  than 
Claude  Powers  is." 

"  Let  us  be  grateful  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  a  lunatic  he  has  linked  him- 
self with,"  Mr.  Devenish  muttered,  but 
only  Harty  caught  the  words,  for  Mrs. 
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Grejling  was^  chirmpiDg  affably  about 
''yomig  ladies  who  were  just  engaged 
being  just  a  little  privileged  to  talk  in 
enigmas ;"  and  Mrs.  Devenish  wafl  feigning 
to  listen  to  her  guest,  the  while  she  was  in 
reality  trying  to  look  Harty  into  resigna- 
tion to  "  Edward's  way." 

Having  taken  the  leap,  having  screwed 
her  moral  conrage  np  to  tliat  point  that  in 
anticipation  had  been  so  exquisitely  painful 
to  her,  namely,  the  telling  Glaade  Powers 
that  she  had  left  off  loving  him  with  that 
hot  lore  she  bad  professed  so  freely, 
Harty 's  spirits  had  rebounded,  and  risen  in 
an  almost  unaccountable  way.  She  would 
not  believe  that  Jack  Ferrier  would  dream 
of  giving  her  up  after  a  few  hours'  tempe- 
rate reflection.  Sbe  could  not  believe  that 
he  would  ever  really  seriously  condemn  her 
for  having  preferred  him  to  another  man, 
oven  though  that  other  man  was  his  friend 
Claude  Powers.  She  had  such  &ith  in 
her  sway  over  his  soul  that  no  prophetic 
tremor  thrilled  her  when  hour  afler  hour 
passed,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  Half 
Dillaborough  called  at  the  house  at  the 
corner,  to  congratulate  her,  and  find  out, 
if  possiblcy  if  it  was  to  be  a  long  or  a 
short  engagement,  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  to  be  a  show  wedding.  And  Harty 
even  went  through  the  tedious  ordeal 
of  these  callers  and  their  platitudes  gra- 
ciously and  brightly.  She  knew  herself  to 
be  anything  but  without  reproach  as  re- 
garded Claude,  but  she  was  absolutely 
without  fear  as  regarded  Jack  Ferrier. 
She  had  formed  an  estimate  of  the  latter*s 
character  which  was  wonderfully  reas- 
suring at  this  juncture.  His  strong  phy- 
sique, a  certain  bold  audacity  which  distin- 
guished him,  a  slight  vein  of  recklessness 
which  ran  through  his  conversation  and 
conduct  at  times,  had  led  her  into  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  far  more  lenient  to 
any  womanly  swerving  from  the  perfectly 
straight  line  than  Claude  would  ever  have 
been.  She  wished  with  all  her  power  of 
wishing  that  she  had  been  &ithful  to  the 
latter,  but  since  her  &ith  had  failed,  Jack 
was  not  the  type  of  man  to  resent  the 
failure  that  he  himself  had  caused  Un- 
consciously, too,  she  was  strengthened  in 
her  satisfaction  with  her  position  with 
Jack,  by  the  confident  feeling  she  had  that 
he  could  not  kill  his  passionate  love  for 
her.  So  she  received  the  congratulations, 
and  listened  to  the  surmises  of  her  fi-iends 
with  charitable  calm,  and  even  allowed 
Agnes  Grayling  to  advise  her  about  her 
wedding-dress. 

'*  I'll  only  have  Mab  and  you  for  my 


bridesmaids,"  she  said  at  last.    "  1  doQ*c 
think  he  has  any  girl -people  of  his  own.'' 

"  Mr.  Powers  will  be  his  best  man,  I 
suppose,"  Agnes  interrupted,  bloshlDg  a 
little.  She  had  not  absolutely  snrreQ. 
dered  her  heart  to  Claude,  bat  sbe  bad  it 
in  her  hand  ready  to  surrender,  shoolil  le 
ever  ask  fur  it.  The  prospect,  therefore, 
of  officiating  together  with  Claude  at  so 
suggestive  a  ceremony  as  the  weddiog  of 
Claude's  most  intimate  friend,  had  it» 
charms  for  her. 

A  scarlet  wave  of  colour  swept  orer 
HArty's  face.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  girl 
to  free  herself  from  an  engagement,  a&d 
quite  another  thing  for  her  to  ooutemphts 
the  presence  of  the  one  with  whom  she 
has  broken,  at  her  wadding  with  aaotiier 
man.  i 

**  I  hope  he  won*t  be,"  she  stammmd  | 
outk     "  I  should  like  Jack's  best  man  tc  || 
be   quite  a  stranger,   one  who  woukk't  ,^ 
look  either  glad  or  sorry,  but  oulj  fv>  j 
perly  bored,  as  all  men  ought  to  look  iki  \ 
wedding."     Then  she  got  herself  ooU  . 
the  room,  for  her  vivid  imaginab'on  y  ' 
conjured  up  a  vision  of  how  Claude  wo^ud 
probably  look  if  he  saw  her  being  gina 
over  to  another  man.     She  had  given  the 
pain,  the  poor  little  unstable  coward !  £at 
the  prospect  of  witnessing  it  was  verj  ago- 
nising to  her. 

'*  Do  yon  know,"  Agnes  Oreyling  begu 
slowly,  speaking  to  Mabel,  as  soon  as  Hartj 
had  lefl  them,  '*  people  thonght—mamioa 
did  among  others — that  Harty  cared  for 
Mr.  Powers  ?" 

"  I  think  she  did,  at  one  time,"  Mabel 
answered,  lifting  her  softly  sufiosed  ha 
eagerly  towards  Agnes ;  "  but  you  mostu't 
think  that  Claude  has  been  thrown  over 
for  Mr.  Ferrier ;  even  Harty  would  btf 
to  think  that  anybody  thought  that  aboat 
Claude." 

She  spoke  in  a  flush  of  enthsaiafini, 
letting  the  words  ^^  even  Harty"  ring  od' 
with  almost  condemnatory  emphasis,  arJ 
breathing  Claude's  name  in  softly  caresBiug 
tones. 

"  *  Even  Harty/  "  Agnes  cried  promptly 
in  defence  of  the  absent.  *'  I  should  tluii 
so  1  Harty's  the  last  girl  to  wish  aajboilT 
to  think  that  any  man  has  ever  cared  y 
her.  She'll  speak  of  her  love  for  any  oi*  { 
freely  enough,  but  as  for  talking  of  v^5 
one's  love  for  her,  she  couldn't  do  it ;  b^' ' 
any  one  could  see  Claude  Powenyf^^^ 
of  her ;  you  must  have  seen  it." 

"  He   is  very   friendly  with  us  botL 
Mabel  said,  gravely. 

Now  that  it  was  definitely  at  ao  ec<^ 
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between  Claude  and  Harty,  Mabel  was 
allowing  her  hero  to  asstune  his  proper 
proportions  in  her  heart.  She  had  kept 
the  feeling  at  bay  for  months,  while  she 
still  believed  him  to  be  legitimately  Harty*s 
property.  But  now  that  Harty  had  wil- 
fully and  blindly  preferred  a  lesser  man, 
the  feeling  knocked  her  down,  and  trampled 
upon  her  good  resolutions,  and  seemed 
about  to  eat  up  her  sisterly  lore  and  gene- 
rosity. Her  loye  for  him,  she  suffered 
herself  to  think,  was  of  a  higher  order 
than  Harty's  had  ever  been.  She  would 
make  any  sacrifice,  overstep  any  obstacle 
for  him,  if  he  only  suffered  his  heart  to  be 
caught  in  the  rebound.  This  being  the 
case,  she  did  noi  wish  Harty's  to  be  a  long 
engagement,  nor  did  she  desire  that  it 
should  get  bruited  abroad  that  Harty  had 
thrown  Claude  over. 

'*He  is  very  firiendly  with  ns  both, 
Agnes.  I  assure  you  often  when  we  have 
heen  riding  together,  I've  feared  Harty 
might  think  that  I  was  monopolising  him, 
hecanse  we  always  seemed  to  have  so  much 
to  say  to  each  other ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  at  odb  time  Harty  was  very  £6nd 
of  him." 

]^iabel  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
making  open  mention  of  Harty's  liking  for 
Clande,  but  she  was  beginning  to  feel  con- 
scious of  a  little  pai:^  of  jeidousy  at  the 
mere  recollection  ol  Claude'a  fbndnesa  for 
Harty. 

'*lt  mujst  be  delightful  to  be  on  such 
brotherly  terms  with  him,"  Agnes  said. 

She,  too,  was  sighing  for  her  innings.  It 
did  seem  a  little  hard  that  after  all  that 
had  been  said  and  done  by  her  mother  to 
make  her  think  of  Claude,  that  he  should 
he  a  mere  shnttlecock  between  these  twb 
sisters.  Agnes  Greyling  was  not  at  all 
of  the  husband-hunting  and'  manoeuvring 
order  of  girls  ;  but  she  was  a  woman  to  be 
won,  and  it  did  occur  to  her  that  ^  would 
he  very  pleasant  were  Claude  Powers  to 
win  her. 

Very  probably  she  would  have  thought 
the  same  thing  even  had  her  mother  not 
been  perpetually  thrusting  the  bow  and 
spear  into  her  hand,  and  bidding  her  put 
the  war-paint  on.  But,  as  it  was,  added  to 
the  slight  love-disappointment  which  the 
girl  was  feeling,  there  was  the  sense  of 
ignominious  failure.  She  had  been  hawked 
and  offered,  and  she  knew  it,  and  her  sisters 
knevr  it,  and  her  mother,  who  had  hawked 
and  offered  her,  knew  it.  She  had  rebelled 
aj^ainst  the  system,  and  the  rebellion  had 
been  in  vain;  and  now  at  last  she  had 
iiuccumbed  to  it,  only  to  find  that,  as  far 


as  Claude  was  concerned,  both  struggle 
and  surrender  had  been  fruitless.  Clearly, 
now,  if  Harty  had  put  herself  out  of  the 
pale,  Mabel  was  quite  ready  to  have  him 
relegated  to  her  1  Agnes  did  not  e^iactly 
repine,  but  she  was  not  quite  ready  to 
acdcnowledge  the  certain  working  of  the 
law  of  compensation. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  was  striving  to  work 
out  the  wretched  problem  which  his  love 
for  Harty  and  Ha^^y's  deception  of  him 
had  put  before  him,  and  rendered  it  neces- 
sary he  should  solve.  It  really  hurt  him 
more  to  feel  that  she  was  unworthy,  than 
it  did  to  give  her  up.  The  thought  that 
she  had  carried  on  the  game  with  two  men 
contemporaneously,  like  a  skilful  chess- 
player,  stung  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  glad- 
ness (in  which  there  was  a  good  dead  of 
pain)  that  he  had  not  made  this  bewitch, 
ingly  traitovous  girl  his  wife  before  he  dis- 
covered her  treacheory.  "  She  seemed  to 
think  so  little  of  it,  too,"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  and  he  thought  that  the  bloom 
was  off  that  peach  with  £b11  certainty. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  disagreeable  ordeal 
that  which  he  had  to  pass  through,  to  have 
expiated  any  nnmber  of  minor  sins.  He 
felt  horriUy  sure  that  Harty  would  try  to 
tempt  him  from  the  barren  path  his  own 
self-respeet  <^mpelled  him  to  take.  Now 
that  he  had  discovered  one  flaw  in  her,  he 
went  to*  the  extreme  of  believing  her  to 
be  a  very  imperfect  being  altc^^her.  "  A 
woman  who  will  let  two  men  love  her  at  the 
same  time,  and  show  and  express  love  for 
them  both  in  return,  will  not  limit  herself 
to  two  lor  long,"  he  told  himself;  and  his 
brow  bnmed  as  he  reflected  that,  perhaps, 
already  he  had  been  but  a  bit  of  mere 
'^  padding"  in  Harty's  very  badly  edited 
miscellany. 

He  got  himself  away  from  Mrs.  Powers 
as  eariy  as  he  could  in  the  day.  Her  deftly 
deliverod  praise  and  admiration  of  Harty 
grated  against  his  knowledge  of  ELarty  as 
she  was.  As  has  been  already  told,  Mrs. 
Powers  really  liked  the  girl  in  a  sort  of 
non- understanding  way,  and  therefore,  like 
many  another  human  being,  she  conceived 
that  she  had  fathomed  some  of  the  depths 
of  Harty's  nature.  "  You'll  have  a  wife 
who  will  never  care  to  descend  to  subter- 
fuge for  the  sake  of  pleasing  any  one,  and 
that's  something  in  this  world  of  humbug," 
the  old  lady  said  to  the  young  man,  who 
had  found  Harty  oat  in  what  he  rigorously 
denounced  in  his  own  mind  as  a  basely 
acted  lie. 

His  heart  misgave  him  sadly  as  he  rode 
away  at  last^  late  in  the  day,  to  "  have  done 
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with  her."  Poor  little,  sensitive,  proud 
Harty,  how  she  would  smart  for  this  folly 
of  hers,  for  which  he  had  no  forgiveness, 
when  it  came  to  be  known  in  the  town  that 
he  had  *'  ridden  away,"  however  dearly  he 
had  once  loved  her.  Abont  her  sensitiveness 
and  power  of  suffering  he  had  no  doubt. 
There  was  no  manner  of  deception  abont 
that.  If  it  had  been  any  fanlt  or  folly  but 
this  which  she  had  been  gnilty  of,  he  would 
have  passed  it  over  and  blotted  it  out.  But 
that  she  should  have  been  lavishing  ex- 
pressions of  endearment  and  vows  of  affec- 
tion on  two  men  at  the  same  time,  shocked 
him  away  from  her  with  a  repellent  force 
which  he  knew  he  would  be  unwise  to 
combat. 

"No,  no;  she'll  have  the  triumph  of 
knowing  that  she  has  spoilt  my  life,  but 
she  shflJl  not  have  the  further  one  of  feel- 
ing that  I'm  ready  to  shy  over  all  my  ideas 
of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be,  for  her 
sake,"  he  told  himself.  And  fraught  with 
this  determination,  he  went  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  affianced  bride. 

She  was  bending  over  a  table  looking  at 
a  newspaper,  with  her  mother  and  sister, 
reading  an  account  of  some  garrison-ball 
which  bad  lately  taken  place  m  one  of  the 
many  places  at  which  they  had  been 
quartered  in  the  old  regimental  days. 
Familiar  names,  familiar  expressions,  had 
conjured  up  a  host  of  old  associations,  and 
a  fiercely  vivid  vision  of  "  what  might  have 
been."  Harty  almost  always  broke  down 
under  the  spell  of  retrospection,  and  she 
was  breaking  down  now.  There  were  no 
tears  in  her  eyes — she  did  not  wish  to  greet 
her  new  lover  with  a .  red  nose — ^but  the 
lines  swam  before  her,  and  she  had  a  pain 
in  her  throat,  and  her  &oe  felt  hot.  Mabel, 
who  had  loved  the  g^  part  of  the  past  to 
the  full  as  well  as  Harty,  was  fiff  better 
able  to  babble  cheerfully  about  it  in  the 
present.  She  was  delivering  a  runniog 
commentary  on  the  account^  when  Jack 
appeared,  and  she  barely  paused  in  it  to 
greet  him. 

**  See,  Harty,  Withers  was  there— Cap- 
tain H.  P.  Withers — ^how  well  he  used  to 
go  with  both  of  us,  and  those  horrid 
Molyneux  girls  who  persecuted  Claude  so 
at  Sonthsea ;  what  pork-pies  they  wore  at 
him,  because  he  had  happened  to  say  we 
looked  well  in  ours.  They  got  them  smaller 
than  ours,  and  their  faces  were  five  times 
as  big ;  so  they're  about  stiU  !^-odiouB 
garrison  hacks." 


**  They're  about  still — as  we  Bbonld  be 
if  we  had  the  chance,"  Harty  said. 

She  had  given  her  hand  to,  and  a  smile, 
and  a  long  sweet  look  at  Jack ;  and  Jack 
had  just  touched  ihe  hand ;  and  had  disre- 
garded the  smile,  and  had  turned  from  the 
look. 

*'  I'm  no  Merlin,  and  FU  be  abot  if  she 
shall  do  me  with  the  Vivien  trick,"  lie 
said  to  himself;  but  the  determination  cost 
him  more  pain  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his 
life  before. 

She  marked  it  all,  she  ached  at  it  all, 
but  by  never  so  much  as  a  tender  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice — by  never  so  mnck  as  s 
quiver  of  her  nervous,  sympathetic  moa^i 
— by  never  so  much  as  a  pleading  move- 
ment  of  the  hands  that  could  be  so  eloquent, 
so  touchingly  graceful,  did  she  seek  to 
win  him  from  it.  In  one  respect,  at  lea^t 
he  was  soon  made  to  understand  that  iif 
had  wronged  her  fiir  more  bitterly  tkn 
she  had  disappointed  him.  If  lifting  k 
finger  would  have  brought  the  man  ^ 
deemed  her  erring  back  to  her  feet,  sbs 
would  not  have  lifted  it  now. 

She  concentrated  all  her  energies  on  the 
one  endeavour  to  keep  perfectly  qniesceot, 
perfectly  composed,  until  she  could  tnm  to 
him  when  they  were  alone,  and  spare  him 
all  further  trouble  concerning  her.  She 
stood  with  her  arms  stretehed  down,  and  ^ 
her  fingers  interlaced,  her  head  bent,  id  i{ 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  newspaper,  in  which 
she  read  nothing  now  save  a  portion  of  the 
story  of  her  life.  And  he  watehed  her,  as 
one  does  wateh  a  thing  that  is  more  than 
precious  to  one  when  it  is  fading  away. 

Watehed  her,  taking  in  every  detail  of 
the  grey,  softl^r  falling  dress  that  clnng  so 
closely  and  easily  to  me  swelling  bust  and 
slender  waist.  Seeing  as  he  had  never  seen 
before  the  grace  of  the  brown-haired  head,  ^ 
and  the  winning  power  of  the  earnest  basel 
eyes.  Longing  as  he  had  never  longed 
before  to  prison  the  tiny  resolute  hands, 
and  unseal  the  silent  mouth  with  a  kiss! 
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CHAPTBR  XXXY.   AT  THE  PLAT. 

It  was  about  ibis  time,  I  remember,  that 
1  enddenly  encountered  my  old  tutor,  and 
—I  am  doubtful  whether  I  should  add 
"my  old  friend"  or  "  my  old  enemy" — Mr. 
Bygrave.  In  any  case  my  disposition  to- 
wards him  was  certainly  of  a  friendly  kind, 
when  I  saw  him  again  after  so  long  an 
interval  of  separation.  And  then  he  was 
no  longer  my  preceptor — I  was  no  longer 
Ills  pupil.  We  met  now  upon  a  different 
footing — upon  equal  terms.  I  had  been 
to  Doctors  Commons  upon  some  official 
errand.  I  found  him  wandering  about  St. 
Panl's  Churchyard— for  he  knew  little  of 
London — ^in  quest  of  the  Chapter  Coffee 
House.  He  had,  as  he  subsequently  ex- 
plained, an  appointment  there  with  the 
agent  or  representative  of  a  scholastic 
establishment  in  the  North  that  stood  in 
need  of  a  classical  master.  Mr.  Bygrave 
^ad  answered  an  advertisement,  and  had 
been  duly  summoned  to  attend,  armed  with 
such  certificates  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
post  as  he  could  furnish. 

In  appearance  he  was  little  changed,  ex- 
cept that  his  thin  whiskers  were  now  some- 
what grizzled,  and  his  old  gaunt  hungry 
look  seemed  to  have  gained  force.  He  was 
Dot,  I  judged,  in  very  prosperous  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  he  revealed  to  me  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  without  perma- 
nent occupation.  He  had  held  curacies  in 
various  dustricts,  but  only  for  brief  periods. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  not  won  the 
favour  of  his  rectors,  nor  of  his  congrega- 
tions. I  found  this  credible  enough.  Even 
at  Purrington — a  most  uncritical  parish — 
^^'  Hygrave  had  not  been  popular. 
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I  knew  him  at  once ;  but  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  of  my  identity. 
He  viewed  me  with  extreme  suspicion.  I 
think  that  for  some  time  he  took  me  for  a 
pickpocket  bent  upon  nefarious  objects,  or 
a  member  of  the  swell-mob — ^if  indeed  he 
had  ever  heard  of  that  mysterious  body. 

"You're  not  Duke  Nightingale,"  ho 
said  simply.     "  He  was  a  mere  child." 

I  had  to  explain  to  him  that  time  was 
ever  a  flying,  and  that  children  gradually 
grew  up— as  a  rule.     Still  he  doubted. 

"  They'll  be  glad  to  hear  at  the  Down 
Farm — ^my  mother  and  my  uncle,  I  mean 
— ^that  you're  well,  Mr.  Bygrave." 

"Ah,  yes.  The  Down  Farm — at  Pur- 
rington. Your  mother  and  uncle  —  of 
course.  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Orme. 
They  were  always  very  kind  to  me.  I 
trust  they're  well.  Yes,  I  remember  them. 
And  you're  Duke,  you  say." 

He  did  not  believe  me,  it  was  clear. 

I  asked  him  to  dine  with  me  in  Rupert- 
street,  appointing  the  horn*.  He  consented, 
upon  my  urging  him,  though  he  was  greatly 
perplexed  at  the  proposition.  I  reminded 
him  of  the  studies  I  had  pursued  under  his 
guidance.  I  told  him  I  stUl  possessed  and 
cherished — which  last  was  not  strictly 
true,  at  any  rate  I  had  not  looked  into  it 
for  months— -the  pocket  Horace  with  manu- 
script annotations  he  had  given  me  on  his 
quitting  Purrington.  Still  he  was  incre- 
dulous. 

He  promised  to  come  to  dinner,  however, 
and  I  induced  him  to  write  down  in  his 
pocket-book  the  place  and  the  hour  of 
meeting.  That  done,  I  conducted  him  to 
the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  which  I  felt 
sure  he  would  never  have  discovered  for 
himself,  and  there  left  him  in  the  custody 
of  a  waiter. 

I  perceived  with  some  little  surprise  that 
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"  It  was  all  very  clever  and  improving, 
no  doabt,"  Tony  remarked  to  me  after- 
wards; "bnt  yon  know,  old  fellow,  we 
didn't  go  to  Drury  Lane  to  hear  that.  The 
Stranger  wasn't  very  cheerful,  but  as  for 
your  friend — well,  he's  your  friend,  and  a 
very  good  fellow  of  course — so  I'll  say  no 
more  about  him." 

"  And  you're  Httle  Duke  Nightingale !" 
said  Mr.  6ygrave,  as  I  parted  from  him 
under  the  shadow  of  Drury  Lane's  portico. 
Ho  was  still  unconvinced  of  my  identity. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  He  died  some 
years  later,  as  I  heard,  of  small-pox,  which 
had  broken  out  furioiftly  in  the  school  in 
the  North.  Poor  Bygprave !  He  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
escape  which  was  proffered  nim,  and  re- 
mained at  his  post  tending  his  pupils  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  until  he  was 
himself  stricken  down.  A  tablet  to  his 
memory  was  placed  upon  the  wall  of  the 
district  church.  The  inscription  was  in 
English ;  a  &ot  to  be  regretted  perhaps. 
He  would  so  much  have  preferred  Greek. 
But  in  that  case  his  merits  and  his  sad 
fate  would  not  have  been  made  known  to 
nearly  so  many.     Poor  Bygrave  ! 

Airived  at  my  lodgings,  certainly  sober 
enough,  after  the  first  entertainment  I  had 
ever  given  in  the  nature  of  a  dinner-party, 
I  turned  to  my  pocket-book  to  asceri^n  of 
what  funds  I  still  stood  possessed.  A  bank- 
note or  two  remained,  I  was  glad  to  find. 

Suddenly  I  discovered  in  an  inner  fold 
of  the  book  a  letter  I  had  long  overlooked. 

It  was  the  letter  of  which  my  uncle  had 
spoken  on  the  morning  of  my  departure 
from  home.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  Already  it  wore  almost  an  old  and 
&ded  look.  It  was  sealed  with  black  wax, 
and  addressed  to  "Sir  Oeorge  Nightin- 
gale, Harley-street,  Portland-place." 

'CHAPTER  XXXVI.   SIB  GEORGE. 

I  WAS  surprised  and  vexed  that  this 
letter  should  have  escaped  my  attention  so 
completely.  But  my  uncle  had  said  little 
enough  concerning  it,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  my  quitting  the  country  I  had  not 
particularly  heeded  his  words.  I  had  not 
even  glanced  at  the  address  of  the  letter, 
but,  allowing  it  to  remain  ensconced  in  a  safe 
fold  of  my  pocket-book,  had  straightway 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Was  the  matter  of 
any  importance  ?  It  could  hardly  be.  No 
reference  had  ever  been  made  to  it  in  the 
many  communications  I  had  since  received 
from  the  Down  Farm.    . 

Who  was  this  Sir  George  Nightingale  ? 
A  relation,  of  course — my  uncle  had  said  as 


much,  I  thought.  But  I  had  certainly  nerer 
heard  of  him  before.  I  decided  that  be 
must  be  a  cousin  of  my  late  father's— 
cousin  being  a  convenient  term,  compre. 
bending  various  degrees  of  consangninitj. 
It  had  been  deemed  advisable  that  I  should 
seek  out  this  unknown  kinsman  and  ap. 
prise  him  of  my  existence.  He  might  not 
regard  that  information  aa  of  any  worth; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  possihle 
that  he  might  exhibit  a  friendly  di^sitbn 
towards  me. 

Still  it  would  be  difficult  to  explam  mj 
negligence  and  delay  in  presenting  the 
letter,  which  I  took  for  granted  was  one  of 
introduction.  I  consulted  Tony  upon  tlie 
subject. 

*'  Sir  Oeorge  Nightingale !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  A  relation  of  yours — ^and  you  have  new  | 
seen  him  yet,  never  even  beard  of  him? 
How  strange  that  seems  !     Why  I  thonglr 
that  everybody  had  at  any  rate  heard  ii  ;< 
Sir  George.     My  dear  fellow,  Sir  Gm  .■ 
is  a  very  g^at  personage." 

The  word  "  swell"  was  not  in  vogne  s 
that  date,  or  Tony  would  probably  h&n 
employed  it. 

**  And  he's  a  relation  of  yours  ?" 

"  So  I  understand." 

"To  think  of  your  having  any  doubt 
about  it !  Of  course  he's  a  relation  of  jonn. 
That  explains  many  things.  Your  love  of 
art,  for  instance." 

"  Sir  G^rge  is  an  artist  then  ?" 

'*  To  be  sure  he  is.  He's  serjeant-pamter 
to  the  king.     He  waa  knighted,  I  believe, 
at  the  last  coronation.     He's  quite  &motiB 
in  his  way — ^highly  esteemed  on  all  sid^,  | 
especiallv  bv  the  world  of  ^hion.    He's  ,| 
a  man  of  fashion  himself.    He  is  the  portnit 
painter  of  the  time.     To  Be  painted  by  Sir 
ueorge  is  like  presentation  at  court--eTi- 
dence  of  gentility  all  the  world  over.   He 
has  the  whole  peerage  at  his  beck  and  call- 
The  most  lovely  women  in  the  world  crowd 
to  him,   imploring    him  to  record  their 
loveliness  upon  canvas — ^to  bid  their  fleet 
ing  charms  live  for  ever  by  the  magic 
his  brush." 

"A  successful  portrait  painter?" 

"Most  successful.  Aid  you'd  nercr 
heard  of  him !  Your  relation,  and  jouVe 
never  seen  himj  Such  is  life.  Snch  ^ 
fiime.  But  a  man  is  never  a  prophet  among 
his  own  kinsfolk.  I  wonder  the  nain^ 
never  struck  me  before.  But  I  thoaght  o* 
course  you'd  have  mentioned  so  important 
a  fact.  Why  Sir  George  can  throw  opea 
the  world  of  art  to  you.  With  his  aid  joar 
success  is  assured,  if  you  ever  Aink  oi 
abandoning  the  law  and  taking  up  ^^^ 
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art  as  a  profession.  With  your  talent  for 
it,  too !  Sir  George  Nightingale !  Art 
rnns  in  yonr  family.  These  things  are  in 
one's  blood,  yon  loiow,  and  they  will  out. 
I  always  hold  that  one's  forefathers  are  in 
the  main  responsible  for  one's  follies,  even 
for  one's  sins.  And  of  course  they  should 
have  credit  for  one's  successes  and  good 
deeds.  Origin  is  a  mysterious  thing. 
And  it  may  lead  to  extraordinary  and  com- 
plicated results.  I  don't  know  much  about 
my  own  family.  My  father  was  a  doctor, 
however.     What  was  yours  ?" 

*'  I  never  heard.  He  died  when  I  was 
very  young.  I  never  saw  him  that  I  re- 
member." 

*'Just  my  case.  But  I  know  that  he 
was  a  doctor.  Now  possibly — I  say  pos- 
sibly, because  I'm  not  at  all  sure  about  the 
facts — possibly  his  father  was  a  lawyer, 
and  his  father's  father  an  artist.  I  won't 
carry  it  further  back.  But  that  would 
account  for  my  being  possessed,  tempo- 
rarily, with  a  disposition  towards  those 
three  professions.  And  my  ultimate  choice 
of  a  vocation  would  thus  depend  less  upon 
my  own  volition  than  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  influence  of  my  father,  my 
grandfather,  or  my  gfreat-grandfather  pre- 
dominated in  my  nature.  It's  really  an 
interesting  inquiry.  Then  again  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mother  and  her  progenitors 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  You  see  it's 
a  wide  subject." 

"  My  mother  was  a  farmer's  daughter," 
I  observed,  **  but  the  fact  didn't  induce  me 
to  take  very  kindly  to  farming." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Still  you  did  take  to  it 
for  a  time,  and  thought  you  liked  it.  That 
bears  out  my  argument.  My  own  case 
exactly.  You  were  governed  for  a  time  by 
the  influence,  say,  of  your  maternal  grand- 
father. Then  a  stronger  influence  inter- 
vened, and  you  turned  towards  the  law. 
It  may  be  that  your  father  was  a  lawyer. 
You  say  you  don't  know  what  he  was. 
Why  not  a  lawyer  ?" 

'*  I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if 
he'd  been  d  lawyer." 

"  Depend  upon  it  there's  been  a  lawyer 
in  your  family  at  some  time  or  other." 

1  could  not  gainsay  this  possibility. 

*'  And  now  we  have  it  for  certain  that 
a  Nightingale,  a  relation  of  yours,  your 
father's  cousin,  you  suggest  —  and  that 
connects  them  with  a  common  ancestor — 
is  an  artist,  really  a  famous  artist.  I  wish 
I  could  feel  equally  certain  that  among  my 
father's  family,  the  Wrays,  or  my  mother's 
family,  the  Moncks,  there  had  ever  been 
a  painter  so  distinguished  as  Sir  George 


Nightingale.  I  should  hail  it  as  a  guarantee 
of  mj  future  success.  I  should  look  upon 
my  fortune  as  made.  Yours,  my  dear 
Duke,  I  count  quite  as  a  matter  of  certainty 
from  this  time  forth." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  painter  yet,  Tony." 

"There's  an  element  of  doubt  in  the 
case,  of  course.  Certainty  is  only  a  way  of 
speaking.  There's  doubt  in  everything.  To 
my  thinking  it's  doubt  and  not  love  that 
makes  the  world  go  round.  You're  not  a 
painter,  as  you  say:  meaning  that  you  have 
not  yet  obtained  universal  recognition  in 
that  character.  But  that  may  come,  or  the 
world  may  some  day  acknowledge  you  to 
be  the  true  poet  and  fine  dramatist  that  I 
already  know  you  to  be.  Or  to  go  back  to 
one  of  my  original  convictions — which  I 
have  not  yet  by  any  means  abandoned — 
you  may  stick  to  the  law  and  become  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  will  depend,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, upon  the  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  your  nature  by  those  concerned  in 
your  descent." 

"  But  a  man  may  strike  out  a  line  for  him- 
self, I  suppose,  which  none  of  his  ancestors 
had  previously  followed  ?" 

"  No  doubt.  Yes,  I  must  grant  you  that. 
I  must  admit  a  phenomenal  creature  every 
now  and  then,  though  it's  disturbing  to  my 
line  of  argument.  For  even  if  we  trace 
back  to  Adam,  he  did  not  follow  all  the 
professions,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  thoroughly  accomplished  and 
well-informed  man.  And  if  you  care  to 
set  up  for  being  a  phenomenal  creature,  my 
dear  Duke,  I  won't  say  you  nay.  Indeed, 
I  think  you're  fully  entitled,  better  than 
any  man  I  know,  to  be  that  sort  of  ex- 
ceptional personage.  But  I  see  that  I  must 
alter  my  own  ambition  in  some  respect. 
Even  if  I'm  President  of  the  Academy 
when  you're  Lord  Chancellor,  I  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  claim  the  privilege  of  painting 
your  portrait.  Your  relation.  Sir  George, 
will  have  an  absolute  right  to  accomplish 
that.  And  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  forego 
it.     In  decency  I  could  not  ask  him  to." 

"  You  think  that  I  should  go  and  see 
him?"    . 

"  Of  course  you'll  go  and  see  him.  You 
can't  question  that.  He'll  be  delighted  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Who  wouldn't  ? 
Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear  Duke,  he'll 
be  delighted." 

"  But  this  unfortunate  delay " 

"  What  does  it  matter?  An  accident — 
easily  expressed.  Beside,  better  late  tlian 
never.      It  couldn't    be  helped.     You've 

been  busy — he's  always  busy " 

"  He's  rich  I  suppose,  Tony  ?" 
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*'  Rich  ?  My  dear  fellow  be  coins  money. 
Every  stroke  of  his  brush  is  like  printing  a 
bank-note.  He's  the  most  prosperous  por* 
trait  painter  that  ever  lived." 

"  Tony,"  I  said,  after  a  pause,  "  III  not 
go  to  him." 

"  Not  go  ?     Why  not  ?" 

**  He's  my  relation,  and  I've  never  seen 
him,  never  heard  hia  name  mentioned  nntil 
now.  And  he's  soccessfnl  and  rich.  If  I 
go  to  him,  to  introduce  myself  to  himi,  to 
tell  him  my  name,  and  explain  my  situa- 
tion, I  shall  seem  as  though  I  were  asking 
for  a  share  of  his  prosperity,  imploiiag  alms 
of  him  almost." 

"  Imploring  alms  ?  I  never  heard  you 
say  anything  so  illogical  before.  Nansenae. 
I'm  sure  you  do  Sir  George,  though  I've 
never  seen  him,  injustice — grave  injustico. 
He'll  be  pleased  to  see  you,  proud  of  yon, 
of  course  he  will." 

''But  it's  plaini  that  aU  these  yeacs  he 
has  kept  apart  from  me  and  my  family." 

"  Why  not  ?  He's  been  living  in  Loir- 
don,  and  you  have  but  lately  quitted  the 
country.     How  could  you  meet?" 

"  At  any  rate  I'll  write  home  firsi  tar 
instructions." 

''  Nonsense.  Haven't  they  intrusted  you 
with  a  letter  to  deliver  to  him?  Your 
people  at  home  have  long  ago  made  up 
their  minds  that  you're  on  intimate  terms 
with  Sir  George  by  this  time.  As  yon 
should  be ;  as  you  will  be." 

''  I'm  sure  they'd  no  notion  that  he  was 
so  famous  and  prosperous  a  man  as  you 
describe  him." 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  among  ^ 
relations — ^well,  then,  among  artists  ?  Art 
is  a  republic.  Besides,  you  can  bat  see  him. 
You're  bound  to  see  him.  If  you  don't 
like  him  there's  no  need  to  go  near  him 
again.  Doesn't  curiosity  tempt  you  to  see 
this  great  man  P  Thousands  would  jump 
at  such  an  opportimity.  He's  &mous, 
I  tell  you  :  the  most  distinguished  portrait 
painter  of  the  time.  And  this  letter,  it 
really  belongs  to  him.  You  must  deliver  it. 
Really  I  never  heard  of  such  extraordinary 
scruples.  My  dear  Duke,  are  you  taking 
leave  of  your  senses  ?  Seeing  Sir  Goorge 
will  be  an  event  in  your  life,  a  most  pre- 
cious experience.  It  may  have  almost  an 
historical  importance.  Painters  of  the 
future  may  select  the  subject  for  illustra- 
tion, and  it  would  really  compose  and 
paint  uncommonly  well.  *  First  Introduc- 
tion of  Duke  Nightingale  to  his  Kinsman, 
Sir  George.'  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see 
such  a  work  hung  upon  the  line  at  the  Ex- 


hibition of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  r»> 
ceiving  extraordinary  i^plause." 

Of  oourse,  after  this,  there  seemed  no 
help  for  it.     I  went  to  Harley-streeL 

I  found  the  house  without  difficulty.  It 
was  a  stately,  but  rather  sombre-lookiDg- 
majision,  with  wide  door>steps  a^d  en- 
trance. Above  the  olive-green  coloured 
double-doors,  with,  scowling  lion-headed 
knockers,  rose  an  arch  (^  twiated  inmwork^ 
converting  the  portal  into  a  sort  of  metallic; 
bower,  with  large  extinguishers  of  a  deco- 
rated pattern  on  either  side  for  the  ocbl- 
venience  of  linkmen,  when  sndi  function- 
aries were  in  existence.  A  handsoma  yelloir 
chariot  with  a  purple  hanmiercloth  stood 
at  the  door. 

I  was  admitted.  Sir  George  was  at 
home.  I  intrusted  my  letter  to  the  care  of 
a  grave  but  polite  servant  weaxing  powder 
in  his  hair,  uid  a  dark  livery,  with  black 
silk  stockings.  I  was  ushered  into  tk  , 
dining-room. 

Presently  the  servant  retumod  to  sf  | 
that  Sir  George  would  see  xdo  shortly  if  I 
would  kindly  wait.  Of  course  I  wooU 
wait.  I  surveyed  the  room.  It  was  hand- 
somely but  heavily  furnished^  and  wore 
somehow  a  dusty  and  neglected  kok. 
Many  pictures  in  massive  frames  hung  upon 
the  wsJls.  I  judged  them  to  be  the  wqeIes 
of  the  old  maisters,  those  vague  potriarcbs 
to  whom  BO  numerous  and  unwor&y  a  pro* 
genyJias  been  attributed.  But  there  was 
a  deplorable  absence  of  light ;  the  windovs 
were  obscured  by  dense  crimson  haneinffs, 
and  I  could  really  see  little  of  the  paintings, 
except  that  they  were  veiy  black  and 
highly  varnished. 

It  was  a  cheerless  room,  cold  and  grim, 
I  thought,  though  rei^y  there  was  Efctle 
fault  ih&t  could  be  found  with  its  fittings^ 
which  were,  without  doubt,  costly  enough. 
But  it  had  an  unused  look,  as  I  fancied.  A 
diiling-room  in  which  no  one  ever  dined. 

"  Sir  Geoi^e  will  see  you,  sir,  in  the 
studio,  if  you  will  kindly  fi>llow  me,"  said 
the  footman,  softly^  and  with  a  def(uential 
air. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  "SERPENT." 
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"  Let  us  go  and  see  the  Serpent,"  said 
my  friend,  Herr  von  Whackenfeldt,  Doctor 
of  Law  and  of  Philosophy,  and  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  and  other  Oiiental  languages  at 
the  University  of  Pumpernickel. 

"By  all  means,"  replied  I,  "and  let  us 
pic-nic  on  the  animal's  back." 
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"  Good  idea,"  said  the  professor,  "  and 
don't  let  US  have  any  ladies  of  the  party. 
They  are  very  charming,  I  don't  deny  it> 
bnt  they  are  always  unscientific,  Bind  as 
ours  is  to  be  a  scientific  expedition,  that 
may  inyolTC  hard  work,  whicn  ladies  don'i 
like,  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  which 
disarranges  their  finery,  we  shall  be  better 
without  them." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  "but  we'll  ask  M*Ta- 
Yish  to  come  with  us.  He's  a  good  fel- 
low, speaks  Ga^c,  and  is  a  capital  caterer. 
And  we  three  will  make  a  day  of  it,  and 
combine  insiamction  with  fresh  air,  novelty, 
and  pleasure." 

This  edifying  conyersation  was  held 
upon  the  Oomm— or  strand — at  Obaa,  the 
prettiesty  cosiest^  and,  I  may  add,  most 
beautiful  little  seaside  town  in  the  Seo^ish 
Highlands,  and  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance for  walking,  rowing,  sailing  or 
riding,  of  sozne  of  the  grandest  scenery  in 
Europe.  Next  day,  the  weather  being 
delicious,  and  the  outlines  of  the  magnifi- 
cent hills  of  Lorne  and  Mull  standing  out 
clear  against  a  sky  as  blue  as  ever  over* 
arched  Italy,  €h:«ece,  Algeria,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  globe,  where  blue  skies  are  said 
to  be  the  rale,  and  not  the  exception,  we 
started  in  a  neat  little  carriage  and  pair  from 
Oban  to  Loch  Nell,  to  visit  the  Serpent, 
and  find  out,  if  we  could,  all  about  him. 

M^Tavish  justified  his  reputation  as  a 
caterer*  We  had,  thanks  to  his  watchful 
and  experien.ced  care,  abundant  store  with 
ns — two  cold  fowls,  a  neat's  tongue,  a 
dozen  of  hard-boiled  eggs  (which  no  ortho- 
dox pic-nic  should  be  without),  biscuits, 
oat-cake,  cheese,  butter  (and  such  butter  as 
tbere  is  to  bo  got  in  the  Highlandfl  the 
world  cannot  excel),  together  with  sundry 
oranges,  and  a  capacious  flask  of  the  '*  wine 
of  the  coxmtry."  Water  we  did  not  re- 
qnire,  as  in  Argyllshire*,  and  all  through  the 
Highlands,  there  is  alwi^s  an  abundant 
snpplv,  derivable  from  the  copious  "  bur- 
nies,'  or  streams  that  trickle,  or  rush,  or 
roar  down  the  sides  of  every  hillock,  hill, 
or  mountain  in  all  the  lovely  land. 

The  drive  from  Oban  to  Loch  Feochan 
and  Loch  Nell  (between  which  lakes,  but 
nearer  to  Loch  Nell,  or  the  Lake  of  the 
Swan,  stands,  or  lies,  or  sprawls  the 
Serpent  that  we  had  set  forth  to  visit), 
IS  as  variously  beautifal  as  any  one  can 
desire  to  enjoy.  It  is  but  six  miles,  but 
snch  a  six  miles  as  only  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  can  afford ;  six  miles  of  hill  and 
glen,  heather-tufted,  golden  and  purple, 
Jiinsical  with  the  voice  of  running  waters, 


disclosing  every  now  and  then  a  burst  of 
the  glorious  sea,  and  a  burst  of  the 
equally,  or  perhaps  more  glorious  nwun- 
tains,  crowned  in  the  far  distance,  looming 
purple,  and  grey,  and  green,  and  brown, 
by  the  triple  peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan^ 
most  picturesque  of  all  the  hills  of  the 
Highlands. 

*'  I  don't  understand  much  about  the 
Serpent,"  said  M'Tavish,  as  we  bowled 
merrily  along.  "  Isn't  it  a  myth,  a  hoax, 
a  humbug,  a  dream,  tai  absurdity,  some- 
thing 'got  up'  l^  the  scientific  folks  to 
talk  and  maunder  about  ?' 

"  Out  upon  you,  Philistine  I"  said  Pro- 
fessor Whackenfeldt^  very  emphatically, 
throwing' away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  as  if  ' 
dSsgust^.  '*  The  Serpent  of  Loch  Nell  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  remnants  in 
Europe  of  a  cxvilisaiAon  that  passed  away 
close  upon  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Serpent  is  no  myth,  bnt  a  relic  of 
Druidism,  the  oldest  rdiigion  in  the  world ; 
and  a  grand  and  magnificent  religion  too. 
Please  throw  no  doubts  upon  the  Serpent 
until  you  have  seen  hazUy  and  heard  what  I 
have  to  say  about  him,  when  standing  on 
his  back,  as  we  shall  do  in  half  an  hour,  or 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  think  you  are  an 
igncHPamus,  in  spite  of  your  skill  as  a  caterer 
for  a  pic-nic." 

"  Tak'  a  dram,"  said  M^Tavish,  to  allay 
the  professor's  wrath. 

^  I'll  take  a  dram,  as  you  call  it,"  an- 
swered Whackenfeldt,  "  tempered  with 
aqua  pura.  But  an'  you  love  me,  express 
no  disrespect  to  the  Serpent  till  you  can 
justify  your  di8re^)ect  by  knowledge  supe- 
rior to  mine." 

They  had  their  dram,  and  I  had  mine, 
tempered  by  a  bountiful  dash  of  the  cold 
stream  that  ran  down  the  hillside.  M^Ta- 
vish  prudently  avoided  all  furthei*  dis- 
cussion about  the  Serpent,  for  the  pro- 
fessor's wrath  was  rising,  and  it  was 
unsafe,  or,  at  all  events,  uncomfortable  to 
be  the  object  of  a  disputation  with  him  on 
any  subject  on  which  he  had  strong  con- 
victions. Thus  fortified  and  mollified,  we 
drove  quietly  along  till  we  came  to  a  turn 
of  the  road,  and  saw  an  inscription :  '*  To 
the  Saurian  Mound." 

"  The  *  Saurian  Mound  !'  "  scwnfully 
ejaculated  Whackenfeldt.  "  I  wonder  who 
put  up  that  inscription  ?  How  does  he 
know  that  there  is  what  he  calls  a  monnd  ? 
And  why  does  he  call  it  the  Saurian? 
Bah !" 

The  professor's  bah !  was  very  emphatic. 
He  was  evidently  indignant. 
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"  What's  in  a  name  ?"  said  I.  "  We 
don't  come  here  to  quarrel  about  catch- 
penny inscriptions,  but  to  see  and  judge 
for  ourselves.  Let  us  dismount  and  examine 
what  there  is  to  be  examined,  which  I  don't 
imagine  will  be  anything  very  extraordi- 
nary." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  Whacken- 
feldt ;  ''  don't  jump  to  conclusions.  But 
here  we  are.  Shall  we  lunch  first?  or 
see  the  Serpent,  and  lunch  afterwards  ?" 

"  Lunch  first,"  said  M'Tavish.  "  For- 
tify  yourselves  for  the  Serpent,  and  take 
him  afterwards." 

"  The  Serpent  first/'  said  I. 

"  The  Serpent  first,"  said  Whacken- 
feldt.     "  Two  to  one,  the  ayes  have  it." 

So  we  went  to  the  Serpent,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  mound  of  earth,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  about  ten  feet  high,  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  unmistakably  serpen- 
tine in  its  form.  The  learned  Doctor 
Whackenfeldt  a&med  it  to  be  a  visible 
representation,  formed  by  men's  hands, 
two  thousand,  three  thousand,  it  might 
be  four  thousand  years  ago,  of  that  great 
mysterious  object  of  the  early  worship  of 
the  fathers  of  mankind,  the  Serpent  —  a 
symbol  of  medicine  and  of  eternity. 

''  The '  head  of  the  Serpent,"  said 
Whackenfeldt^  as  we  stood  up  and  took 
our  stand  upon  it,  "  is  formed  of  a  cairn 
of  stones,  which  was .  opened  in  October, 
1871,  by  Mr.  Phene — the  discoverer  of  this 
relic  of  the  past — in  presence  of  the  pro- 
pnetor  of  the  estate  of  Glen  Feochan,  and 
several  other  gentlemen."    - 

"  And  what  was  found  ?  Anything,  or 
nothing?"  inquired  L 

"  A  vault  or  chamber  of  huge  stones, 
possibly  intended  for  a  grave,  and  some 
charcoal  and  burnt  bones,  together  with  a 
few  charred  nutshells,  and  a  flint  instru- 
ment beautifully  serrated  at  the  edge. 
Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  lake,  and  you 
will  see  the  serpentine  form,  ending  in  the 
tail,  which  points  direct  to  the  triple- 
headed  peak  of  Ben  Cruachan.  Do  you 
see  ?" 

I  saw.  The  mound  was  certainly  of  a 
serpentine  form,  and  looked  like  a  huge 
python,  though  I  speedily  {segan  to  doubt 
whether  it  were  artificial,  and  whether  it 
had  not  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  of  Loch  Feochan  at  some  remote 
geological  period,  when  the  sea  rolled  its 
waters  at  the  very  basis  of  Ben  Cruachan 
away  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Etivo,  and 
converted  this  corner  of  Argyllshire  into 
an  island,  or  a  cluster  of  islands. 


I  suggested  this  idea  to  Whackenfeldt. 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  are  right,"  he 
replied.  '*  Though  if  the  supposition  be 
correct,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Art  built 
itself  upon  Nature,  and  that  the  Celtic 
Druids  and  their  people  converted  the 
heap  into  a  stronger  I'esemblanoe  to  the 
mystical  serpent  than  it  orig^allj  pos- 
sessed." 

*'  Was  the  serpent  an  object  of  worehip 
among  the  Druids  ?  And  was  this  par- 
ticular serpent  here  represented — if  ser- 
pent it  be — not  a  place  of  sepulture  ?"        l| 

'^  The  serpent  was  an  object  of  worship, 
or  rather  was  a  symbol  and  representatire 
of  one  of  the  miilti£eu:ious  powers  of  Ma- 
ture which  the  Druids,  in  common  vith  ' 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Phceiiidjuis  , 
(who,  like  themsdves,  adored  the  sun  astbe 
prime  source  of  life,  and  the  only  viable  J 
representative  of  the  Deity),  paid  dirice  ,' 
honours  to — not  as  G-od — ^because  theyjc- 
knowledged  but  one  God,  but  as  embe-  , 
matic  of  one  of  God's  attributes."  '' 

"  Isn't  it  odd,"  said  M'Tavish,  "  thats^ 
the  ancient  nations  reverenced  or  paid  >, 
homage  to,  or  otherwise  considered  the  net-  , 
pent  a  somebody  ?  A  somebody  superior  ' 
to  man,  or  if  not  superior,  a  somebody  that  i 
owned  and  possessed  the  world  before  man 
came  into  it  ?" 

"  Mr.    M*Tavish,"  said    the  professor,  I 
<Hhe  question   does    you    honour.     The  i 
serpent  inhabited  this  world  before  mac. 
Geology  shows  it.      Tradition  affirms  it. 
The  idea  percolates  through  all  the  ages, 
and  has  come  down  even  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  in  England.     Hercules  znade 
war  upon  hydras,  pythons,  and  dragons ;  St 
G«orge,  in  the  ballad,  killed  the  dragou, 
and  a  very  hard  job  he  had  of  it;  and 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  a  prosperous  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  might  have  hobnobbed 
with  Shakespeare — or  at  all   events  with 
Chaucer — did  he  not  slay,  after  a  hard,  anJ 
I  should  sav  a  most  pestiferous  and  pesti- 
lential battle,  the  famous  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley  ?     Depend  upon  it,  there  is  much  jet 
to  be  learned  about  serpents  ;    the  \erj  i 
big    serpents    that     infested    the   worlJ  , 
before  man  came  into  it,  and  whom  th:'  , 
first  tribes  and  nations  first  feared,  aft«:r- 
wards  reverenced,  and  finally  improved  of  { 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

"Professor,"  said  M^avish,  adminngly.  ; 
"  In  every  work  of  genius  we  recognise  our  , 
own  rejected  thoughts.  What  yon  hav« 
just  said,  I  have  often  thought.  You  are  ' 
a  great  man.  So  am  I.  Let*s  tak'  a  , 
dram." 
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"  Joking  apart,"  rejoined  the  professor, 
"  a  history  of  serpent  worship  and  its 
origin,  if  truly  and  well  done,  would  be  a 
valnable  contribntion  to  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect." 

"Write  it,"  said  I,  "in  fifty  volnmes." 

"  Bah  1"  replied  he.  "  Yon  jest  at  serions 
matters.  The  serpent  idea  is  a  great  idea 
♦—somehow  or  other — though  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  have  got  to  the  root  of  it.  Whence, 
for  instance,  comes  the  word  serpent  ?  The 
dictionary  makers,  all  fools,  or  mostly  so, 
derive  serpent  from  the  Greek  erpo,  to 
creep.  Bah !" — (here  the  professor  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff)  •^"  ^^^  CT>o  is  not  serpo. 
The  old  Oriental  languages — of  which  our 
modem  languages  are  the  great-great-great 
grandchildren — call  the  serpent  ob,  oph, 
anpb,  &c.,  and  the  Celtic  languages,  aiid 
Gaelic,  fountain  of  them  all,  has  snaig, 
to  creep,  the  English  snake,  and  nathair, 
a  serpent,  whence  by  corruption  in  En- 
glish, a  nathair,  or  an  adder.  But  ser- 
pent is  a  word  of  more  abstruse  and 
recondite  etymology.  In  the  old  Celtic, 
the  child  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chal- 
dean, and  Phoenician,  serpent  resolves  it- 
self into  Sar  (lord  or  prince),  and  Pian- 
tadh,  painful,  or  of  pain,  whence  the 
adoption  of  the  serpent  by  Esculapius, 
the  g^reat  mythical  physician  of  antiquity, 
as  the  symbol  of  medicine,  the  lord  or 
conqueror  of  pain !  Do  you  see  ?  You 
do  !  Very  well.  If  you  hUve  travelled  on 
the  European  continent  you  must  have 
noticed  in  all  countries — and  I  think  I 
have  seen  it  even  in  England — the  serpent 
Bet  up  as  a  sign,  symbol,  or  ornament  in 
druggists'  shops,  to  notify  that  inside  are 
sold  the  drugs  that  remove,  alleviate,  and 
conquer  pain." 

"Very  good — very  ingenious;  I  don't 
deny  the  theoiy,  neither  do  I  accept  it," 
said  I.  "  But  how  about  the  serpent  as  the 
symbol  of  eternity?" 

"  Easily  accounted  for,"  replied  Whack- 
enfeldt.  "The  circle — ^no  beginning,  no 
end.  The  creature  has  its  tail  in  its  mouth 
— a  very  early  hieroglyph — perhaps  the 
earliest  ever  drawn  or  imagined  by  man. 
But  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word 
serpent,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced, 
sarpent  (in  which  pronunciation  the  vulgar 
^Te  more  correct  than  those  who  think 
they  are  not  vulgar),  which  is  Sar,  the 
lord  or  prince  as  aforesaid,  and  painntir, 
3-  trap  or  snare — that  is,  the  lord  of  the 
trap  or  the  snare.  You  see  how  this  de- 
rivation fits  into  the  temptation  of  Eve  by 
the  serpent  in  Paradise  ?" 


"Far  fetched,"  said  M*Tavish.  "Tak' 
a  dram." 

"1*11  take  no  more  drams,"  said  the 
professor,  "until  after  lunch.  If  I  cast 
my  pearls  before  swine  there  is  no  blame 
to  me  for  casting  them,  and  no  particular 
blame  to  the  swine  for  not  appreciating 
that  which  is  beyond  the  swinish  nature." 

"Shut  up,  M'Tavish,"  said  I,  "and  let 
us  hear  the  professor." 

"Well,"  said  Whackenfeldt,  "  we'll  leave 
etymology  alone.  We  standing  here  amid 
a  Druidical  circle  (we  shall  explore  it  pre- 
sently), and  on  this  obvious  representation 
of  a  serpent,  with  its  tail  towards  a  triune 
mountain,  must  confess,  if  we  be  unpre- 
judiced and  earnest  searchers  6.ft;er  truth, 
that  we  stand  upon  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  past  ages,  whether  that  monument 
be  wholly  natural,  wholly  artificial,  or 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  You 
will  admit  that  ?" 

"  I  admit  it,"  said  I ;  "and,  moreover,  I 
admit  that  the  Druids  worshipped  the 
serpent,  after  a  certain  modified  form  of 
worship,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Chaldeans  did,  and  that  by  the 
serpent  they  typified  both  pharmacy  and 
eternity." 

'But  how  the  blazes,"  said  M'Tavish, 
irreverently,  "did  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, and  Phoenicians  come  here  ?" 

"  Peace,  man !  Peace !"  said  Whacken- 
feldt,  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand. 
"  You  might  as  well  ask  *  how  the  blazes' 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ever  found 
their  way  to  America.  It  is  not  further 
from  Cairo  and  Babylon  to  Argyllshire, 
than  from  London  to  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that 
the  earliest  nations  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or  longer,  did  not  suffer 
from  a  plethora  of  population  as  we  do  in 
our  time,  and  that  the  overplus  had  not 
to  find  its  way,  or  die,  into  new  regions, 
'  just  as  the  swarming  millions  of  Europe 
do  at  the  present  time  ?  These  early  emi- 
grants brought  their  religion,  their  laws, 
and  their  language  along  with  them.  You 
will  admit  that  ?" 

"Certainly,  I  admit  it,"  replied  M*Tavish, 
"and  are  we  all  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans, 
Persians,  and  the  descendants  of  sun- wor- 
shippers and  fire- worshippers  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  professor, 
with  an  air  of  triumph ;  "  but  let  us  ex- 
plore the  Druidic  circle  and  the  cromlechs. 
This  is  a  remarkable  place.  This  serpent  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  leave  it  without  learning  more 
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about  it  from  personal  examination.  The 
guide-books  have  not  got  into  it  yet,  which 
is  an  advantage,  for  thei^  never  was  a 
guide-book  that  was  not  written  by  an 
ignoramus,  or  a  copyist,  or  that  did  not 
lead  people  astray  who  trusted  in  him." 

So  saying  the  professor  led  the  way  to  a 
cromlech — a  megalythic  chamber — which 
had  evidently  been  the  burial-place  of  a 
person  of  importance,  a  king,  a  priest,  a 
bard,  or  a  prophet  among  the  Druids.  A 
little  shepherd-boy,  who  &8tened  himself 
upon  us  as  a  guide — a  smart  lad  enough — 
volunteered  the  information  that  it  was  the 
grave  of  the  great  GuchuUin,  the  Ossianic 
hero.  The  dolmen,  or  transverse  fitone,  had 
very  reoraitly  been  blown  asunder  with 
gunpowder,  to  form  the  raw  material  of  a 
grindstone  for  some  barbarian  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  if  there  were  not  matmal 
enough  for  grindstones  in  this  land  of  stonee, 
without  destroying  a  monument  of  remote 
antiquity  !  ''  Anathema  maranatha  !"  was 
my  exclamation  against  the  perpetrator 
of  the  outrage.  '*  Curse  them  in  their 
kail,  in  their  potatoes,  in  their  meal,  and  in 
their  malt,  in  their  uprising  and  their 
downlying.     Amen." 

There  was  a  smaller  cromlech,  which 
the  shepherd  lad  said  was  the  grave  of 
CuchuUin^s  child,  information  at  whioh 
Whackenfeldt  turned  up  his  nose,  and 
bade  the  boy  begone,  with  a  sixpence  to 
expedite  his  departuiie. 

After  an  exploration  of  an  hour  of  the 
very  interesting  Dmidical  ruins,  amid  which 
the  Serpent  ^nds  conspicuous,  we  re- 
turned to  the  Serpent's  head  and  had 
our  luncheon,  and  listened  to  a  learned 
disquisition  from.  Whackenfeldt,  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids,  on  their  sanotiEcataon 
of  the  serpent,  and  on  the  immense  an- 
tiquity of  the  Gaelic  language.  "  The 
Druids,"  said  he  "  were  the  priests  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  who  worshipped 
the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
were  the  great  astronomers  of  their  time. 
Mountains  were  necessary  for  the  obser- 
vations they  made  of  the  stars,  in  the 
absence  of  telescopes  and  other  optical 
instruments,  and  ^en,  by  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  &ilure  or  scarcity  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  their  own 
mountainous  country,  they  were  forced 
to  overflow  westward  into  the  fiat  country 
of  Egypt,  they  built  the  Pyramids  to 
serve  instead  of  mountains." 

"Whew!"  said  L  "A  startling  asser- 
tion.    "  Where  is  the  proof  ?" 

"  There  is  no  proof,"  replied  Whacken- 


feldt. "  It  is  only  a  surmise,  of  which  I 
defy  any  one  to  show  the  improbabilitT 
or  the  error.  As  population  increased  iii , 
Egypt,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  still ' 
flowed  westward  until  it  readied  Gaul  i 
Spain,  a^d  the  West  Highlands  of  Scot- 1 
land." 

"  Where  there  are  mountainB,  and  to 
spare,"  said  M'Tavish. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Whaokeafeldt,  "and 
among  all  the  mountains  suited  for  the 
observations  of  a  sun-worshipping  acd 
astronomical  people,  none  were  m(»e  ad- 
mirably fonned  for  the  purpose  than  the 
triple-peaked  Ben  Cruaolum,  whidi  i^e 
see  before  us.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
Druidicfid  cirde  of  which  the  remaios  arc 
scattered  all  round  us,  they  found  or  made, 
I  am  not  certain  which,  a  repreaentatk 
of  the  8eq>ent;  and  used  it  as  a  piaoecf 
sepulture." 

**  With  some  occult  or  inchoate  ids  i/.| 
the  immortality,  or  the  etemiiy,  of  i^  i, 
the  serpent  is  the  emblem  ?"  ' 

"  Most  protoftbly."  \ 

"  But  what  feurprises  me  is  that  ^ 
anoittitfi,  who  undoubtedly  paid  divise 
honours  to  the  fierx)ent,  ahoald  havechosc:! 
so  ugly  a  beast.'" 

''  Ajid  how  the  serpent  oame  to  agniij 
medical  skill,  puzzles  me  quite  as  much' 
said  M'Tavish.  ^  In  the  i^ond  of  Levns, 
the  serpent  is  called  Bighinn,  which  sig* 
nifies  a  prineess,  a  nymph,  a  beaxitifcl 
woman,  a  queen,  from  a  tnuiitiiHi  of  some 
ancient  metamorphosis." 

*<  Moses  learned  in  Eg3rpt  tiiat  the  sff* 
pent  symbolised  mediciae;  for  when  the 
^ews  in  the  Dea^  complained  that  thej 
had  been  bdttai  by  fl^ry,  that  is  to  saj,  I 
suppose,  by  venomous  sefpents,  Mose; 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,  said  set  it  opo^ 
a  pole,  and  it  oame  to  paaa  (see  Numbers. 
clu»p.  zxii.  V.  9)  that  if  a  so-pent  had  bitten 
any  man,  the  man  was'healed  if  he  looktJ 
upon  the  brazen  image." 

"  What  I  should  like  now,"  contiimel  j 
the  professor,  after  refreshing  himself  vita 
a  glass  of  claret,  "  what  I  should  hksmf 
than  anything  elsei,  would  be  pennissioa 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Gb 
Feoohan  to  dig  down  into  the  vertebi*  c^ 
this  serpent,  if  he  have  any  vertebncjo 
discover  whether  other  parts  than  the  heaii 
were  used  as  places  of  sepulture." 

"  The  discovery  has  already  been  xn*fc 
said  I,  "  by  Mr.  Phen^." 

"  I  should  like  to  make  it  for  mysel; 
repHed  Whackenfeldt,  «  and  shall  try  i^' 
experiment  some  day." 


Oi  I 
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From  my  knowledge  of  Whackenfeldt's 
character  and  tastes,  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
he  will  keep  his  word.  If  he  does,  I  hope 
I  may  be  there  to  see. 


OEAVINO  BEST. 
On !  for  the  leirave  to  lie  and  to  dKam 
Br  aome  woodland  well,  or  some  rippling  •tream, 
With  a  cool  green  covert  of  trees  overhead, 
And  fern  or  moss  for  my  yerdurous  hed ! 

To  rest  and  trifle  with  rushes  and  reeds, 
Threading  wild  herries  like  chaplets  of  heads, 
Letting  the  breese  fan  my  fefvriah  brows, 
Hearing  the  birds  sing  their  summery  tows. 

Oh!  for  the  leisnre  to  lie  without  thought, 
Upon  the  mind's  aoTil  the  ingot  unwrought ; 
The  hammers  that  beat  in  my  temples  at  rest ; 
Calm  in  life's  atmosphere,  caltn  in  the  breast  I 

To  loll  or  saunter,  to  laugh  or  to  weep, 
Waken  the  echoes,  or  silence  to  keep. 
With  no  human  being  at  hand  to  intrude. 
Or  quaaticm  the  wlMrefore  of  manner  or  mood. 

Oh !  for  sueh  leisure  to  reit  and  to  stray 
In  green  haunts  of  nature,  if  but  for  a  day, 
Through  leaves  to  look  at  the  sky  from  the  sod, 
Abne  with  my  heart,  my  hopes,  and  my  Qod  I 


WITH  A  COUPON. 


No  expression  of  smiling  astonishment 
was  more  often  repeated  to  us  at  St. 
Grundy's  'Uian  one  which  intoned  as  it 
were  the  phrase : 

*'  Dear  me  I  so  yon  hare  neyer  been 
abroad!" 

The  sting  of  the  gibe  was  in  its  tmth. 
And  it  certainly  was  mortifying  that  every 
soul  in  the  St.  Ghnndy  hierarchy,  from  the 
bishop  down  to  the  cathedral  beadle,  had 
travelled,  or,  at  least,  had  made  what  they 
called  an  excursion.  Neithw  papa — the 
well-known  Canon  Perkes,  whose  iamt 
tenor  voioe  onoe  reminded  Lady  Backwater 
*'  of  the  angels  singing  in  the  chwr" — ^nor 
mamma,  nor  my  sister  Charlotte,  had  ever 
gone,  I  suppose,  twenty  miles  from  St. 
Grundy's.  The  fact  is,  that  I,  who  relate 
this  narrative,  am  the  only  one  with  any- 
thing like  energy  in  the  family.  This  is 
really  signified  in  my  name  Angusta^  which 
might  seem  at  the  first  blnsb  to  belong 
^  a  person  of  languid  temperament,  but 
which  my  qnick,  sharp  ways  long  ago 
^ortened  into  the  more  serviceable  Gns. 
Charlotte,  always  too  dreamy,  remained 
Charlotte ;  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
catting  her  down  into  Lottyor  Char.  Papa 
and  mamma  were,  indeed,  sadly  helpless ; 
he  being  too  gentle,  always  looking  at 
^verybody  through  his  glasses  with  a  wist- 
ful benevolence  that  is  quite  provoking. 
Ihose  glasses  I  really  believe  to  be  at  the 


bottom  of  bis  timorous,  retiring  way,  for 
the  frame  is  so  delicate  that  the  glasses 
seem  to  float  before  his  eyes  without  pal- 
pable support — their  balance  and  structure 
are  so  frail,  that  half  his  life  goes  in 
nervously  preserving  them  in  position. 
Canon  Blowman  (who  takes  tho  bass  at 
St.  Grundy's,  and  gives  out  "  The  people 
that  walked  in  darkness"  somewhei*e  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth)  says  that  this 
criticism  of  mine  shows  "a  nice  know- 
ledge of  human  character."  It  may  be  so, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  three  are 
altogether  too  nervous  and  shrinking  to 
get  through  life,  and  that  I  am  the  only 
one  with  a  spark  of  energy. 

Above  all,  I  wanted  to  travel.  Above 
all,  I  was  dying  to  see  Curebath.  At  St. 
Grundy's  one  migbt  as  well  be  buried  in 
its  old  crypt  for  any  chance  there  was  of 
meeting  suitable  people — or,  I  have  no 
isklae  modesty  in  saying  it^  the  suitable 
person  that  eveiy  young  girl  of  spirit 
and  proper  ambition  desires  to  meet.  I 
am  not^  one  of  those  persons  whose  help- 
lessness is  but  another  name  for  selfish- 
ness, and  who  do  not  scruple  being  a 
burden  and '  a  charge  on  their  families. 
Still  I  worked  on  that  one  idea,  trying,  as 
it  were,  to  "  educate  my  party,"  as  they  say 
in  politics,  but  it  was  hopeless.  A  sort  of 
terror  of  travelling  weighed  on  my  family 
like  a  nightmare — ^Mr.  Perkes,  I  am  sure, 
fancying  that  some  box,  or  projection, 
would  certainly  dash  against  his  perilously 
adjusted  glasses,  which  he  would  never  be 
able  to  bring  successfully  across  the  water. 

At  last  I  had  begun  to  despair,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  removed  a  chief  diffi- 
culty. A  maiden  aunt  shuffled  off  the 
mortal  coil,  though  she  had  been  so  lei- 
surely in  her  attempts  at  extrication  that 
it  seemed  likely  that  she  would  remain  in 
a  state  of  permanent  entanglement.  This 
worthy  relative  left  me  and  Charlotte  fifty 
pounds  apiece.  I  resolved,  before  the  will 
was  proved,  that  should  be  spent  in  foreign 
travel — every  stiver  of  it,  as  Mr.  Blow- 
man  was  fond  of  saying.  My  plans  were 
received  with  a  sort  of  alarm,  yet  I  could 
see  that  curiosity  and  interest  had  been 
awakened.  I  persevered,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  way  was  made. 
Bat  there  were  «^palling  difficulties  re- 
maining. They  shrank  from  the  conflicts 
of  travel,  the  bargaining,  ticket  taking, 
paying  of  bills,  and  discussion  in  foreign 
tongues,  in  which  we  wore  all,  including 
myself,  utterly  deficient.  However,  by  some 
interference,  this  obstacle  was  also  to  be 
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removed  in  the  happiest  and  most  satis- 
factory way. 

Mr.  Blowman  had  been  to  town  to  see  a 
spinster  consin,  who  admired  his  under- 
ground voice  vastly,  and  to  whom  he  paid 
a  visit  regularly  every  half-year.  He  always 
came  to  us  on  his  return  to  relate  his  ad- 
ventures, which  were  of  the  most  enter- 
taining kind.  On  this  evening  ho  was  more 
than  usually  excited.  He  was  going  away 
for  his  health,.  The  doctor  had  ordered 
Curebath,  and  **^  the  spinster,*'  as  I  always 
called  her,  had  behaved  in  the  most  liberal 
style.  •*  She  says,"  continued  Mr.  Blow- 
man,  "  that  I  must  take  care  of  my  voice, 
and  that  she  will  take  care  of  me.  How 
T  wish  that  we  were  all  going  to  Cure- 
bath  !" 

The  feebly  organised  members  of  the 
family  looked  at  each  other  wistfully.  In 
their  hearts  they  wished  they  were  going  to 
Curebath.  But  my  father  thought  of  the 
delicate  balance  of  his  glasses,  and  shook 
his  head.  "  The  worry,"  he  murmured, 
"  and  the  hurry,  the  paying  the  bills,  and 
the  fuss  at  the  railway  offices  !  I  never 
could  get  through  it." 

"  Exactly  my  view,"  said  Mr.  Blowman, 
eagerly.  "  I  have  never  travelled  either, 
and  should  bo  like  a  child  among  the  fo- 
reigners.    So  my  Bpinster  said.    And- " 

*'  And  was  she  so  very  liberal  ?"  said  my 
mother,  faintly.  "  Was  it  a  handsome 
present,  if!  might  ask  ?" 

"  She  did  not  give  me  a  halfpenny, 
nothing  that  I  could  jingle  on  a  tombstone, 
or  even — for  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
my  cloth  to  be  seen  so  engaged — upon 
some  more  becoming  gaming-table.'* 

"  Some  Bank  of  England  notes  would 
save  you  from  employing  your  time  in  such 
a  pastime,"  said  I,  a  little  smartly.  "  Her 
benefaction  I  suppose  took  that  shapfe." 

"  Not  got  it  yet,"  said  he,  humorously. 
"  I  mean  the  solution.  No,  I'm  not  to 
have  any  cash.  Yet  she  pays  all  expenses. 
See  here,"  he  said,  pulling  out  two  little 
books. 

"  Not  tracts  ?"  I  said,  scornfully. 

"No,"  he  said,  "though  I  am  to  give 
them  away  piecemeal.  They  are  the  talis- 
mans, or  ^lismen.  In  short,  they  are 
coupons." 

"Coupons,  what  are  they?"  We  all 
looked  at  them  with  a  mysterious  curiosity, 
as  thoagh.  expecting  they  would  change 
suddenly  into  precious  metal  or  notes. 

"  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  I  am 
methodical  in  my  ways,  and  the  moment 
I  heard  of  the  famous  coupon  system  I 


hailed  it  as  being  made  for  me.  In  &ct  ,, 
the  whole  of  human  life  ought  to  be  faims- 
acted  in  coupons.  It  would  save  a  world 
of  trouble  and  anxiety." 

"  But,"  said  my  father,  mildly,  "yonh&Tc 
not  explained.  What  is  a  coupon  ?  Wkib 
do  those  things  in  your  hand  mean  ?" 

"  See  here.  London  to  Dover;  no  moner 
or  ticket,  but  merely  tear  out  and  present 
coupon.  Packet  ditto,  T.  O.  and  P.,  that  is, 
tear  out  and  present,  coupon.  (I  abbre- 
viate). To  Paris,  T.  O.  and  P.  coupon. 
At  hotel,  breakfast;  garsong,  bifl.  Here 
you  are,  coupon.  So  with  dinner.  So 
with  bed.  Coupon  here,  coupcxi  there. 
Coupons  to  the  right  of  them,  coupons  it> 
the  lefl  of  them.  Fire  'em  off  io  all 
directions.  And  so  you  see  you  can  traTd 
board  and  lodge  for  a  month,  be  takes 
away,  kept,  and  brought  back;  witbaai  , 
putting  your  finger  into  your  purse  mx 
the  whole  time." 

We  were  enormously  interested.   Wis 
there  not  something  piquant  and  engap; 
in  this  ingenious  subversion  of  all  ordiuiy 
forms  of  human  arrangement  ?   There  tin 
as  he  said,  a  beauti^  simplicity  in  ih: 
system ;  and  it  was  certainly  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  doing  without  the  rort 
of    all    evil.      The    vulgar  element  was 
eliminated,    and  one  could  at  last  tnxv\ 
without  losing  all  sense  of  romanoe.    Hov 
we  wondered,   as  he  explained  how  the 
director  of  the  system  lived  and  directed 
in  town,  whence  he  despatched,  every  daj 
and  every  hour,  crowds  of  travellers  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  furnishing  each  with 
nothing  but  his  little  book  of  tracts.    He 
then  unfolded' a  sort  of  broad  sheet  or  pro- 
gramme of  the  arrangements,  in  which, 
besides  giving   information,  iha  founder 
chats  agreeably  with  his  patrons—rather 
was  he  not  their  patron  ? — tells  them  his 
prospects,  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and 
what  he  has  done. 

"  So  there  is  the  way  it  stands,"  siid 
Mr.  Blowman,-  rising,  **and  I  am  to  be 
transported  to  Curebath  by  boat  and  rail, 
maintained  there  at  the  Golden  Stork  a 
fortnight,  and  returned  to  my  friends,  with- 
out any  expense  or  trouble  beyond  offering  a 
little  slip  of  paper  as  I  come  or  go." 

This  revelation  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. The  seed  was  sown,  the  difficalu^ 
vanished  of  themselves.  The  system  coo- 
mended  itself  as  something  almost  fasci- 
nating. Before  the  next  evening  all  wj^^ 
arranged,  and  thoigh  my  father  natnral.J 
fblt  some  trepidation  as  to  the  fate  of  hu; 
glasses,   still  the  danger  he  felt  was  re* 
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duced  almost  to  a  minimnm.  We  were 
to  go  with  Mr.  Blowman.  To  carry  out 
the  principle  in  its  most  perfect  style,  Mr. 
Blowman  declared  that  *'  not  more  than  a 
few  shillings  in  cash"  were  to  be  brought 
by  the  party,  just  to  defray  the  charges  of 
cabs,  porterage,  and  so  forth.  We  should 
trust  ourselves  implicitly  to  our  coupons, 
and,  as  we  agpreed,  give  the  thing  fair  play. 
It;  should  be  the  coupon,  the  whole  coupon, 
and  nothing  but  the  coupon. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  die  was  cast,  or 
rather  a  post-office  order  was  despatched 
to  the  coupon  -  founder,  who  by  return 
of  post  promptly  returned  three  stout 
little  pamphlets,  and  one  for  each  of  a 
smaller  little  tract,  each  having  a  por- 
trait like  an  enlarged  postage  stamp,  which 
was  to  be  in  common  for  the  hotels.  We 
set  to  work,  got  on  packing,  and  at  last 
started,  my  father  slightly  tremulous 
abont  his  glasi^es.  But  Mr.  Blowman, 
who  was  to  accompany  us,  liberally  gua- 
ranteed  their  safety. 

Everything  was  delightful  and  worked 
admirably.  Coupon  here,  coupon  there ;  up, 
down,  everywhere,  they  were  all  graciously 
honoured  like  cheques.  It  was  universally 
agreed  that  it  was  the  most  charming  way 
of  travelling  that  could  be.  We — that  is, 
I  and  Mr.  Blowman — heartily  wished  the 
principle  could  be  introduced  into  all  the 
transactions  of  life.  Dover,  Ostend,  Brussels, 
all  were  strictly  couponised ;  then  on  to  Co- 
logne and  the  Rhine,  where  coupons  were 
administered  largely.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  our  small  cash  for  cabs,  porters, 
and  so  on,  began  to  disappear  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  and  we  discovered  with  alarm 
that  it  would  not  hold  out  to  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

We  were  in  great  spirits,  which  we  be- 
stowed— that  is,  I  and  Mr.  Blowman — libe- 
rally on  a  dry,  elderly,  wiry-haired  Briton, 
one  of  the  true  type  we  all  know,  who  haa 
the  air  of  taking  his  bank  abroad  with 
him.  That  sort  of  commercial  superiority 
is  really  unendurable,  and  we  noticed  that 
he  smiled  contemptuously  as  the  guard 
came  in  and  tore  out  our  coupons. 

**  You  find  all  that  sort  of  thing  answer, 
I  suppose  ?"  he  said. 

Mr.  Blowman  answered  him  readily. 
"  It  speaks  for  itself,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  the 
one,  the  only  system,  and  depend  upon  it 
we  shall  all  have  to  come  to  it,  whether 
we  HkQ  it  or  no." 

"  I  am  fond  of  the  old  ways,"  said  the 
Briton,  "at  least  until  the  new  ones  are 
fairly  established." 


"That  was  what  all  the  social  Tories 
said  when  steam  came  in.  We'd  never 
have  had  a  railway  if  those  principles  had 
prevailed." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  only  wished  to  know  how 
the  thing  answered.  Have  you  found  it 
satisfactory  ?" 

'  We  had  all  the  ardour  of  neophytes, 
and  answered.  Had  we  not  gone  in  for 
the  thing  thoroughly  ?  Could  we  show  a 
greater  proof  of  our  confidence  than  having 
embarked  so  great  a  stake  in  the  matter  ? 

"Look  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Blowman, 
"  we  are  couponed  through  and  through, 
over  and  over  again.  See  this  and  this. 
Boat,  rail,  breakfast,  coffee  or  tea,  with 
eggs,  all  coupon;  meat  ditto,  a  separate 
or  supplemental  coupon.  Dinner,  bed,  we 
are  all  coupon,  sir.  We  deal  with  our 
fellow- man  in  no  medium  but  coupons,  and 
look  here,  I  suppose  the  united  contents  of 
the  purses  of  the  whole  party  would  not 
amount  to  the  sum  of  five  shillings.  What 
do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?" 

"  It  only  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
burned  your  boats,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
that  you  are  determined  to  give  the  system 
its  fullest  trial.  Such  faith  ought  to  move 
mountains." 

"  There  are  always  sceptics  in  every 
age,"  said  Mr.  Blowman,  with  spirit. 
"This  is  an  age  of  scepticism." 

"  Not  an  age  for  putting  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket." 

On  this  we  all  set  on  this  stuck-up 
Briton,  and,  as  Mr.  Blowman  said  happily, 
"  couponed  "  him  with  a  will.  I  must, 
however,  think  he  was  tolerably  good- 
humoured  under  our  roasting. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,"  he  said, 
"  but,  at  all  events,  you  cannot  blame  me 
for  waiting.*  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
Curebath  is  full  to  overflowing  now." 

"  We  are  -  independent,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Blowman,  "  and  are  provided  for." 

The  day  passed  over.  Gradually  oar 
spirits  began  to  flag  a  little,  for  we  were 
growing  tired.  Papa  and  mamma  both 
showed  signs  of  weariness,  and,  I  must 
say,  pettishness ;  manmm  wishing  that 
"  she  was  back  at  St.  Grundy's."  Towards 
ten  o'clock  we  began  to  draw  near  to  Cure- 
bath.  The  starched  Briton  was  asleep.  At 
last  there  we  were  1  and  the  exiles  of  St. 
Grundy's,  as  Mr.  Blowman  amusingly  called 
our  party,  found  themselves  set  down  in 
Curebath. 

It  was  very  bewildering — the  strange 
town— the  ligjits — the  foreign  language — 
the  odd  people ;  and  I  own,  for  the  first 
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time,  I  felt  mj  heart  i^ink  a  little,  and 
wished  myself,  as  mamma  did,  again  in  St. 
Grundy's.  Mr.  Blowman,  who  had  been 
appointed — ^rather  he  had  appointed  him- 
self—-director-in-ohief  and  coupon-holder  of 
the  party— seemed  to  ezhijjit  signs  of  de- 
spondency, and  was  quite  helpless  and  be- 
wildered. A  number  of  German  porters 
were  clamouring  noisily  round  him,  I  sup- 
pose demanding  payment  for  the  luggage. 
He  was  quite  cowed,  and  oame  to  us  to  the 
cab  door. 

"  Giye  me  some  money  for  these  fel- 
lows," he  said.  "  I  haven't  a  halfpenny 
left,  not  as  much  as  I  could  jingle  on  a 
tombstone."  ^ 

This  poor  jest  he  delivered  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

'*  You  know  I  have  none,  Mr.  Blow- 
man,"  I  answered  somewhat  tartly.  *' You 
shoiild  have  kept  some  for  this  occasion." 

*'  How  could  I P"  he  answered  as  tartly. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?" 

Papa,  in  an  agitated  way,  said : 

^  Offer  them  the  coupons — ^they  are  re- 
ceived everywhere,  you  know." 

*'  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  he  answered, 
roughly.  \"  They  wouldn't  take  'em,  know 
nothing  about  'em.     What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

It  was  embarrassing,  and.  all  his  fault. 
StiU  it  was  really  the  only  ihiqg  to  be  done. 
They  might  accept  them.  So  he  drew  out 
a  **  breakfast  with  meat  "  coupon,  and  ten- 
dered it.  It  was  received  with  a  chatter 
and  a  howl.  Mamma  suggested,  what 
oddly  enough  proved  to  be  the  only  sen- 
sible course,  that  we  should  bid  them 
accompany  us  to  the  hotel,  where  the  host 
would  satisfy  them.  This  was  explained  to 
them  by  signs,  and  spemed  to  be  cordially 
accepted  with  many  a  "ja!  ja!"  and  Mr. 


Blowman  assured  them,  in  the  same  Ian-    stood  at  the  window.     With  ^haX  joj  I 


g^age,  that  at  the  Golden  Stork  they  should 
be  handsomely  remunerated. 

Strange  to  say,  this  was  received  with 
a  chorus  of  rude  laughter,  and  a  roar  of 
'*  Nein  !  nein !"  It  was  growing  intoler- 
able. In  a  moment  of  rage,  and  seeing 
that  Blowman  was  of  no  more  use  than  an 
old  woman  would  be,  I  bade  the  coachman 
drive  an  quickly,  which  he  did,  with  a  loud 
crack  of  his  whip. 

I  felt  that  we  were  attended  behind  by 
our  persecutors,  but  it  was  a  release. 
Inside  in  the  dark  interior,  Mr.  Blowman 
and  I  fairly  quarrelled.  I  said  he  ought 
not  to  have  taken  on  himself  the  direction 
of  the  party,  if  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
be  equal  to  such  a  little  difficulty  as  that. 
He  said  that,  if  I  hadn't  inteHlered,  all 
would  have  gone  well.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 


drive.  We  were  now  passing  through  dark 
streets ;  every  one  seemed  to  be  in  bed. 
I  wished  again  that  I  was  book  an  my  own 
sntigoneatStGnrndy's. 

We  had  stopped  in  a  long  dark  street 
before  a  gloomy  arch,  with  dosed  gates 
like  a  prison.  There  was  a  gold  sicak  over 
the  door. 

''Here  we  are,"  said  both  I  and  Mr. 
Blowman,  uttering  an  undeniable  truism  at 
the  same  moment. 

The  coachman  got  down,  and  voiced 
some  unintelligible  sounds. 

''  Tell  him  to  ring  the  bell,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Blowman  pointed  to  that  mode  of 
attracting  attention,  uttering  vehementlv 
the  words,  "  Bell,  bell !" 

He  did  not,  or  would  not  understand. 

"  Ring  it  yourself"  I  said,  impatiently. 

He  was  becoming  more  and  more  stapii 
every  instant,  but  he  got  out,  and  didsa 
The  man  stamped  impatiently,  and  'paai&i  i 
out  a  volley  of  guttorals.     At  the  sa: 
time  the  porter  persecutors  arrived,  i&i 
crowding  round  the  window,  gesticnkei  ' 
violently  at  the  large  gate,  as  if  they  were 
threatening  the  golden  stoik. 

*'  They  are  touts  for  the  other  hotels. ' 
said  Mr.  Blowman,  in  his  stupid  way,  ''ani 
infuriated  that  we  did  not  go  with  tbem. 
What  are  we  to  do  now  ?" 

*'Eing  again,  of  course,"  I  said,  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  him. 

Catch  me  taking  an  underground  bass 
abroad  again.  Of  i&ll  the  spectades  of  effdie 
stupidity  !  He  tried  to  ring  the  bell,  bs: 
they  interposed,  and  gesticulated  more  fu- 
riously atilL  They  would  not  allow  him 
to  touch  it  even.  It  was  growing  serious. 
My  mamma  began  to  cry.  Suddenly  a 
gentleman  pushed  through  the  crowd.    I 


recognised  him    as    our    travelling  com- 
panion, the  starched  Briton. 

"  I  saw  you  were  in  aome  difficuliy ,"  be 
said,  ^'  so  I  followed.     Can  I  assist  yon  r' 

'*  Oh  do,  kind  sir,"  I  said,  in  despair. 
"  Get  rid  of  these  wretches.". 

He  spoke  to  them  in  German,  and  a  doxen 
voices,  including  that  of  t£e  cabman,  an- 
swered him.  The  wretches  used  their  urns 
to  point  excitedly  at  the  walls  and  gate,  tk 
coachman  followed  suit  with  his  whip. 

'*  It  seems,"  he  says,  **  that  the  proprietor 
of  this  hotel  died  last  week,  and  it  has  be&i 
shut  up.  His  heirs  are  not  canying  o^^ 
the  business.  It  is  going  to  be  pnU^^ 
down,  and  re-opened  as  the  Grand  Hot^l 
of  the  Golden  Stork." 

A  ciy  of  despair  broke  from  the  intent)^ 
of  the  cab.     The  coupons  I 
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He  spoke  again  to  the  porters.  Again 
g'esticnlations. 

"  Not  a  room  to  be  had  in  the  whole 
town,"  he  said.  "The  Crown  Prince  arrived 
this  evening  to  open  the  new  bath-honse. 
All  the  other  hofeels  are  foil  to  bnrsting." 

"  Bnt  we  have  our  coupons,"  said  Mr. 
Blowman,  in  his  idiotic  way.  "  They  are 
mcmey  cheques  ;  they  most  take  ns.'* 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  he. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  had  coupons, 
but  not  a  farthing  of  money,  nothing  that 
"  we  could  jingle  on  a  tombstone," 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Blowman,  im- 
becile to  l^e  and.  "  Here  i^  a  breakfast 
coupon,  with  or  without  meat ;  a  dinner 
ditto,  a  bed  do " 

"  I  fear  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  you," 
said  our  rescuer.  "  The  only  thing  that  I 
can  suggest  is  this.  I  telegraphed  to 
secure  a  room  at  the  Eagle,  which  is  quite 
at  the  serTice  of  the  two  ladies.  The  gentle- 
men must  rough  it.*" 

What  gratitude  we  lelt.  Our  rescuer 
satisfied  the  porters,  and  we  drove  away 
from  the  closed  Stork  to  the  Eagle,  Mr. 
Bio^rman  being  turned  out  on  &e  box- 
seat  to  make  room  for  our  noble  preserver. 
We  spent  a  miserably  uncomfortable  night 
at  iiie  Ea^e,  but  were  told  that  we  ought 
to  consider  ourselves  lucky.  And,  indeed, 
we  were  gratefiiL 

The  next  day,  however,  things  brightened 
a  little.  The  Grown  Prince  was  going 
away  in  the  evening,  and  comfortable 
rooms  were  given  us.  And  such  was  the 
esteem  in  which  the  worthy  coupon- 
issuer — who  was  not  responsible  for  the 
accident-^was  held,  that  his  little  drafts 
were  promptly  honoured  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Eagle. 

We  shall  never  travel,  however,  with 
Mr.  Plowman  again. 
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"  But  if  you  admit  the  supernatural,  if 
you  allow  its  intervention  in  the  circum- 
stances of  actual  life,  what— I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking — what  is  there  left  for 
sane  reason  to  do  P" 

So  saying,  Anton  •  Stepanytch  magis- 
terially iplded  his  arms.  He  was  a  minis- 
terial counsellor  in  some  department ;  and 
as  he  had  a  deep  bass  voice  and  italicised 
his  phrases,  he  was  considered  by  some  as 
an  oracle. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Monsieur  Fino- 
plentof,  the  master  of  the  house,  in  his 
small  fiuty  voice,  as  he  sat  in  his  comer. 


"  I  must  confess  I  don't,  seeing  that  I 
have  had  myself  some  experience  of  super- 
natural events." 

This  dissent  proceeded  from  a  stout  and 
bald  gentleman,  of  middle  height  and 
middle  age,  who  had  remained  hitherto 
close  to  the  stove  without  uttering  a  single 
word.  Everybody  stared  at  him,  and  there 
was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  by  Anton 
Stepanytch.  "  Really,  my  dear,  sir,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  us,  seriously,  that  anything 
supernatural  ever  happened  to  you  ? — that 
is  to  say,  anything  not  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  nature  ?" 

"I  give  you  my  word  for  it,*'  replied 
the  dear  sir,  whose  name  was  Porfirii 
Kapitonovitch,  ex-o&cer  of  hussars. 

"  Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
nature  !"  thundered  stepanytch,  evidently 
proud  of  the  expression. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Exactly  as  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  describe  it." 

"  Very  extraordinary !  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  gentlemen  ?"  The  departmental  mi- 
nisterial counsellor  tried  to  put  on  an  ironi- 
cal look,  but  his  features  rather  indicated 
the  presence  of  some  very  offensive  smell. 
"Would  you  be  good  enough,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  oblige  us  with  a  few  details  of 
so  curious  an  adventure  ?" 

"Ton  wish  to  hear  what  occurred? 
Nothing  is  easier.  You  are  aware,  gentle- 
men, or  perhaps  you  are  not,  that  I  have  a 
small  property  in  the  district  of  Kozelsk. 
There  is  a  httle  farm,  a  kitchen-garden  to 
match,  a  little  fish-pond,  little  barns  and 
stables,  besides  a  little  lodging — ^I  am  a 
bachelor — just  suf&cient  to  give  me  decent 
shelter. 

"  One  evening,  some  six  years  ago,  I 
came  home  rather  late.  I  had  been  card- 
playing  with  a  neighbour,  but  I  assure  you 
that  I  walked  quite  straight.  I  undress, 
get  into  bed,  and  blow  out  the  candle. 
Fancy,  gentlemen,  that  as  soon  as  the 
candle  is  out,  something  begins  to  stir 
under  the  bed.  What  is  it  ?  Mice  ?  No,  it 
can't  be  mice.  It  scratches,  walks,  kicks 
about,  shakes  its  ears.  'Tis  plain;  'tis  a 
dog.  But  what  dog  ?  I  don't  keep  a  dog. 
*  It  must  be  some  stray 'dog,'  I  say  to  my- 
self^ *  treating  himself  to  a  night's  lodging 
here.'  I  call  my  servant,  *Filka!'  He 
comes  with  a  light.  *  What's  this  ?'  I  ask 
him.  *  You're  a  poor  creature,  Filka ;  you 
attend  to  nothing  !  A  dog  has  hid  himself 
under  the  bed.'  *  A  dog  ?'  says  he.  *  What 
dog  ?*  *  How  should  I  know  ?  'Tis  your 
business  to  provide  your  master  with  plea- 
sant entertainments.'  Filka  looks  under 
the  bed  with  the  candle.     *  There's  no  dog 
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there,'  says  he.  I  look  too,  and  in  fact  there's 
no  dog  to  be  found.  I  stare  at  Filka,  and  he 
bursts  ont  laughing.  '  Sfcnpid  ass,'  I  say  to 
him,  '  when  you  opened  the  door,  the  dog 
shot  out.  Yon  can  attend  to  nothing.  Do 
yon  suppose  I  have  been  drinking  P'  He 
was  going  to  answer,  but  I  told  him  to 
take  himself  off.  I  rolled  myself  up  into 
a  ball  in  the  bed-<;lothes,  and  that  night  I 
heard  nothing  more. 

"  But  the  following  night,  fancy,  the 
sport  begins  again.  The  minute  I  blow 
out  the  candle,  he  shakes  his  ears.  I  again 
call  Filka.  He  looks  under  the  bed.  No- 
thing. I  send  him  away,  and  blow  out  the 
light  once  more.  Whew  !  the  deuce  !  Here's 
the  dog.  'Tis  really  a  dog ;  I  hear  him  snort, 
as  he  grubs  in  his  hide  after  fleas.  There's 
not  the  slightest  doubt.     '  Filka,'  I  shout, 

*  come  here  without  a  candle.'     He  comes. 

*  Well.  Do  you  hear  it  ?'  *  I  hear  it,'  says 
he.  Without  seeing  him,  I  know  by  his 
voice  he  is  in  a  fright.  *  How  do  you  ex- 
plain that  ?'  I  ask  him.  *  How  should  I 
explain  it  ?'  'Tis  a  temptation — a  bewitch- 
ment.' *  Hold  your  tongue,  with  your  non- 
sensical bewitchments.'  But  we  both  of 
us  shook,  as  if  we  had  the  ague.  I  light 
my  candle ;  no  more  dog ;  no  more  noise  ; 
nothing  but  me  and  Filka,  as  white  as 
sheets." 

"  'Tis  plain  you  are  a  man  of  courage," 
interrupted  Anton  Stepanytch,  forcing  a 
smile  half  of  pity  and  half  of  contempt. 
"  'Tis  evident  you  have  served  in  the 
hussars." 

"  I  was  afraid  then,"  replied  Porfirii 
Kapitonovitch ;  "but  excuse  my  saying 
that  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  you  on  aiiy 
occasion.  But  listen  a  moment,  gentlemen. 
This  game  had  gone  on  for  about  six 
weeks,  and  I  began  to  get  used  to  it.  I 
put  out  my  candle  every  night,  because  I 
cannot  sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room.  One 
day  my  card-playing  neighbour  drops  in  to 
dinner,  taking  pot-luck,  and  I  do  him  out 
of  fifteen  roubles.  He  looks  up.  *It  is 
getting  dark,'  says  he ;  *  I  must  be  mov- 
ing.' But  I  had  my  plan.  *  Sleep  here, 
Vassi  Vaesilii'tch,'  says  I.  *  To-morrow  I 
will  give  you  your  revenge.'  Vassili  Vassi- 
liitch  considers,  and  remains.  I  order  a 
bed  to  be  made  for  him  in  my  chamber. 
We  go  to  bed,  we  chat,  we  talk  single 
men's  talk — nonsense  in  short.  Vassili 
Vasailntch  blows  out  his  candle,  and  turns 
his  back,  as  much  as  to  say  *  Schlafen  sie 
wohl.'  I  wait  a  minute,  and  then  blow 
out  mine.  And  fancy,  before  I  had  time 
to  think  of  it,  the  sport  begins  ;  the  brute 
stirs,  crawls  from  under  the  bed,  walks 


about  the  room — I  hear  his  claws  upon  the 
floor — shakes  his  ears,  and'  then,  patatras! 
upsets  the  chair  that  stood  by  Vassili 
Vassiliitch's  bedside.  '  Porfirii  EapitoDo- 
vitch,'  says  he,  and,  mind,  quite  in  his 
usual  tone  of  voice,  '  you  have  set  up  a 
dog.  Is  it  a  sporting  dog  ?'  '  As  to  d(^,' 
says  I,  '  I  have  none,  and  have  never  had.' 
'  Not  a  dog  ?  What  is  it,  then  ?'  '  What 
is  it,  indeed  ?  Light  your  candle,  and  yoa 
will  see.'     *  Not  a  dog  P'     *  No.' 

"  I  hear  him  'try  to  light  a  match,  frr. 
fr-r.     All  the  while  he  was  doing  it  the 
dog  went  on  scratching  himself  with  hi> 
hind-leg.   The  candle  is  lighted.  Nothing! 
Vanished !     Vassili  Vassifiitch  looks  at  ne, 
and  I  look  at  him.     *  What's  the  meam:!j 
of  this  ?*  says  he.     *  The  meaning  is  thii, 
that  if  you  put  Socrates  and  the  Gni:^. 
Frederick  together,  they  can't  explain  it ' 
And  I  tell  him   the  whole  history.  T>^ 
should  have  seen  him  jump  out  of  bed  & 
a  scalt  cat.     *  Put  my  horses  to,'  sajs  t?. 
*  I  won't  stop  here  another  minute,  l^ 
are  a  lost  man,  under  a  spell.    Briugc* 
my  horses  instantly.' 

"  I  managed  to  quiet  him ;  his  bed^* 
shifted  into  another  room,  and  lights  ke[' 
burning  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  ^e^. 
morning  he  was  considerably  cahncr.  TO? 
drinking  our  tea  he  gave  me  his  adTJcc. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  my 
neighbour  is  a  man — a  superior  man.  H-' 
brought  his  mother-in-law  to  reasoning 
most  extraordinary  way.  She  became  a? 
gentle  as  a  lamb ;  and  it  is  not  every Wji 
you  know,  who  can  get  the  better  of  a 
mother-in-law." 

"  I  see  you  are  a  philosopher,"  again  ic- 
terrupted  Anton  Stepanytch,  with  the  sac: 
compassionate  and  disdainful  smile. 

"Philosopher!"  repeated  Porfirii  Rip 
tonovitch,  this  time  knitting  his  brows  an  > 
twisting  his  moustaches  angrily.  "  I  ^^^} 
pretend  to  that.  But  I  can  give  lessons  £ 
philosophy,  and  good  ones  too,  upon  occa- 


sion. 


All  eyes  were  turned  on  Anton  Ste- 
panytch, in  expectation  of  a  terrible  rep|f' 
or  at  least  a  withering  look;  but  the  miiu^' 
terial  counsellor  merely  clianged  his  con- 
temptuous smile  for  a  smile  of  indiffcre^ff. 
yawned,  crossed  his  legs,  and  that  was  aL. 

"Well,"  continued  Porfirii  Kapiton^^ 
vitch,  **  Vassali's  advice  was,  *  Leavo  hom? 
for  a  few  days,  and  go  to  the  town  of  Belef ■ 
There  is  a  man  there  who  may  assist  joV'. 
If  it  takes  his  fancy  to  help  you,  well  an|> 
good;  if  it  doesn't,  there's  nothing t'^- 
done.  Ask  for  Prokhorytch  Pervoucto 
and  tell  him  you  come  from  me.'  I  tbank^  ^ 
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him  for  the  recommecdation,  and  imme- 
diate! j  ordering  out  a  tarantass,  told  Filka 
io  drive  me  at  once  to  Belev.  For  I  thought 
to  myself,  'Although,  up  to  the  present 
time,  my  nocturnal  visitor  has  done  me  no 
injury,  it  is  nevertheless  a  great  annoyance, 
and,  moreover,  quite  unbefitting  a  gentle- 
man and  an  officer.'  What's  your  opinion  ?" 

"  And  you  went  to  Belev  ?"  murmured 
Monsieur  Finoplentof. 

^*  Straight,  without  stopping.  I  find  out 
Prokhorytch— an  old  man  in  a  patched 
bine  vest^  a  tattered  cap,  busy  planting 
cabbages, 'with  a  goat's  beard,  not  a  tooth 
in  his  head,  but  never  did  I  see  such  pierc- 
ing eyes.  He  stares  at  me  fixedly ;  so ; 
then  he  says,  '  Have  the  'goodness  to  step 
into  the  house.'  House !  a  hovel ;  not  room 
to  tnm  yourself  about  in;  on  the  wall  an 
image  as  black  as  coal,  and  heads  of  saints, 
black,  too,  except  their  eyes.  *  You  want 
to  consult  me  ?*  *  Indeed  I  do.'  *  Very 
■well;  state  your  case.'  And  my  gentle- 
man sits  himself  down,  takes  a  ragged 
cotton  haudkerchief  out  of  his  pocket, 
spreads  it  on  his  knees,  and,  without  ask- 
iug  mo  to  take  a  seat,  regards  me  as  if  he 
were  a  senator  or  a  minister..  And,  what 
is  strangest  of  all,  a  sudden  fright  over- 
takes me.  Before  I  can  make  an  end  o 
mj  story,  my  heart  sinks  down  to  my 
heels.  .  When  I  have  done,  he  says  no- 
thing, but  knits  his  brows  and  bites  his 
h'ps.  At  last  he  majestically  and  delibe- 
rately asks,  *Your  name?  Your  age? 
Yonr  parents  ?  Married  or  single  ?'  Then, 
aq:ain  knitting  his  brows  and  biting  his 
lips,  he  raises  his  finger  and  says,  'Pro- 
strate yourself  before  the  holy  images  of 
the  pure  and  gracious  bishops,  Saints  Zozi- 
mns  and  Savvat  of  Solevetz.'  I  prostrate 
myself  at  full  length,  and,  if  he  had  told  me 
to  do  anything  else,  faith !  I  should  have 
done  it.  I  see,  gentlemen,  this  sets  you  a 
laughing,  but  I  didn't  feel  the  least  incli- 
nation to  laugh. 

'' '  Bise,  young  man,'  he  says,  after  a 
time.  *We  can  help  you  in  this  matter. 
It  is  not  sent  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a 
warning ;  that  is  to  say,  your  friends  have 
reason  to  be  anxious  about  you.  Happily 
there  is  some  one  who  prays  for  you.  Go 
to  the  bazaar,  and  buy  a  young  dog,  which 
you  will  never  suffer  to  leave  you,  night  or 
day.  Your  ghostly  visitations  will  cease, 
and,  besides  that,  the  dog  may  render  you 
n.  service.' 

'*  You  can  fancy  what  delight  this  pro- 
niise  gave  me.  I  made  Prokhorytch  a 
profound  salutation  and  was  going  away, 
when  it  stmck  me  that  it  would  do   no 


harm  to  offer  him  my  aoknowledgmenis. 
I  took  a  three-rouble  paper  out  of  my 
pocket,  but  he  pushed  back  my  hand,  say- 
ing, 'These  services  are  not  sold  for  money. 
Give  it  to  a  chapel,  or  to  the  poor.*  I 
saluted  him  again,  bowing  down  to  his 
girdle,  and  inmiediately  set  off  for  the 
bazaar. 

"  Would  you  believe  that  the  first  thing 
I  see  there  is  a  man  in  a  grey  smock-frock 
carrying  a  puppy  two  months  old,  brown, 
with  white  fore-feet  and  muzzle.  *Hola  I' 
says  I  to  the  grey  smock-frock.  'The 
price  of  your  animal?'  'Two  roubles.' 
'  Take  three.'  He  gaped  with  astonish- 
ment, thinking  me  mad,  but  I  stuffed  the 
note  between  his  teeth,  and  ran  off  with 
the  dog  to  my  tarantass.  The  horses  were 
quickly  put  in  harness,  and  the  same  even- 
ing I  reached  ^home.  All  the  way,  I  nursed 
the  dog  on  my  knees,  and  when  he  whined 
I  called  him  Treasure  !  Treasurouchko  !  I 
fed  him  and  gave  him  drink  myself.  I  had 
straw  brought  and  a  bed  made  for  him  in 
my  chamber.  I  blow  out  the  candle.  I  was 
in  the  dark. 

"  '  Let  us  see,'  says  I.  '  Is  it  going  to 
begin  ?'  Not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  '  Come 
on.  Do  you  give  it  up?  Show  yourself, 
rascal.'  I  was  growing  brave.  '  Give  us 
another  specimen,  if  only  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.'  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
puppy's  breathing.  'Filka!'  I  shouted. 
'  Come  in,  stupid.'  He  came  in.  '  Do  you 
hear  the  spectre  dog  ?'  '  No,  sir,  I  hear 
nothing;'  and  he  began  to  laugh.  'Ah! 
you  hear  nothing  now ;  nothing  ?  Here's 
half  a  rouble,  to  drink  my  health.'  '  Per- 
mit me  to  kiss  your  hand,'  said  the  rogue, 
feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  I  leave  you 
to  guess  how  glad  I  was." 

"And  is  that  the  end  of  your  adven- 
ture?" asked  Anton  Stepanytch,  but  this 
time  without  his  ironical  grin. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  the  noises  are  concerned. 
But  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you.  My 
dog  Treasure  grew  tall  and  stout ;  well  set 
on  the  legs,  strong  square  jaws,  long  hang- 
ing cars.  His  attachment  to  me  was  won- 
derful ;  where  I  went,  he  went ;  he  never 
let  me  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"  One  summer's  day — and  there  was  a 
drought  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitant 
— the  air  was  laden  with  hot  flickering 
vapours.  Everything  was  burnt  up.  The 
farm-labourers,  like  the  crows,  stood  gasp- 
ing in  the  heat,  open-mouthed.  The  sky 
was  dull,  with  the  sun  hanging  in  it  like  a 
red-hot  cannon-ball.  The  very  sight  of  the 
dust  set  you  sneezing.  I  was  tired  of  re- 
maining  shut   up   in  the  house,  with  the 
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outer  blinds  closed  to  keep  out  the  heat ; 
so  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  became  a  little 
less  snltiy,  I  started  to  see  a  lady-neighbour 
of  mine,  who  resided  abont  a  verst  from 
my  honse^  Bhe  was  very  charitable,  still 
tolerably  fresh  and  young,  always  well- 
dressed,  only  just  a  trifle  capncionB.  I 
don't  know  that  that's  any  great  crime  in 
women ;  both  parties  gain  by  it. 

'^  I  manage  to  reach  the  flight  of  steps 
in  front  of  iier  house,  although  the  road 
had  seemed  denoedly  long;  bnt  I  was  kept 
np  by  the  thought  that  Ninfodora  Seme- 
novna  would  bring  me  to  myself  with  cran- 
berry-water and  other  cooling  drinks.  The 
handle  of  the  door  was  in  my  grasp,  when 
all  at  once  I  hear  &om  behind  a  peasant's 
cottage  the  shouts  of  men  and  the  screams 
of  women  and  children.  I  look.  Gmcious 
Heavens!  there  rushes  straight  at  me  an 
enormous  red  brute,  which  at  first  sight  I 
could  not  suppose  to  be  a  dog,  open- 
mouthed,  with  bloodsfaot  eyes  and  bristling 
hair.  The  monster  mounts  the  steps,  and, 
stupefied  with  terror,  unable  to  stu*,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  rapid  approach  of  some 
big  white  tusks  and  a  red  toogue  covered 
with  foam.  But,  the  next  moment,  another 
solid  body  flashes  past  me  Hke  a  shell  from 
{V  mortar.  'Tis  Treasure,  come  to  my  assist- 
ance, who  seises  the  beast  by  the  throat 
and  clings  to  him  like  a  leech.  The  other 
gasps,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  &lls.  I  open 
the  door  and  jump  into  the  entnuice-hall 
without  hardly  knowiug  where  I  am.  I 
close  the  door  with  all  my  strength,  and 
shout  for  help  while  the  battle  is  furiously 
raging  outside.  The  whole  house  is  upside 
down.  Ninfodora  SemenoTna  rushes  for- 
ward, with  her  head-dress  all  awry.  I  peep 
through  the  door,  opening  it  just  ajar. 
'The  mad  dog,'  an  old  woman  screams 
from  a  window,  ^  has  run  ofPto  the  village.' 
I  step  out.  Where  is  Treasure  ?  Ah,  here 
he  is,  poor  fellow,  lame,  torn,  and  bleeding. 
People  have  flocked  up,  as  they  would  to  a 
fire.  '  What's  the  cause  of  all  this  ?'  I  ask. 
'One  of  the  count's  fiunous  dogs,  gone 
mad.  He  has  been  prowling  about  the 
neighbourhood  since  yesterday.'  We  then 
had  for  a  neighbour  a  dog-fancying  count, 
who  procured  all  sorts  of  breeds  from  all 
sorts  of  places. 

''  I  run  to  a  glass,  to  see  if  I  am  bitten. 
Thank  Heaven,  not  a  scratch,  only,  as  you 
may  guess,  I  was  as  green  as  a  meadow, 
and  Ninfodora  Semenovna,  stretched  on  a 
divan,  sobbed  like  a  clucking  hen.  You 
understand  that.  First,  the  nerves ;  then, 
sensibility.  Good  I  she  comes  to  herself, 
and  asks  me  in  a  husky  voice,  '  Are  you 


alive  ?'  '  I  believe  so,*  says  I,'  *  and  'tis 
Treasure  who  saved  me.'  'What  a  noble 
creature!'  says  she.  'Has  the  mad  dog 
killed  him  ?' 

^  'NOf'saysI,  'he  isnotdeadybutbadlj 
wounded.'     'In  that  case,'  says  she/ pn 
must  shoot  him  immediately.'    'Nothisg 
of  the  kind,'  says  I.     '  I  shall  try  and  cure 
him.'     At  that  moment,   Ttcasure  comes 
and  scratches  at  the  door.     I  open  it 
'Good  Heavens!'  says  she,  'whatsrepn 
doing?   He'll  eat  us  all  up.'    ^ Pardon ine,' 
says  I,  'that  doesn't  come  on  immediateir/ 
'  Graoious  goodness  !'  says  she,  ^is  it  pos- 
sible?   You  are  gone  mad  too.'    'Kinfo-  ,| 
dora,'  says  I, '  make  your  mind  ea^,  cak 
your  fears,  be  reasonabla'     All  to  no  par-  " 
pose.     She  begins  screaming.     '  Get  out,  i 
quick,  you  and  your  horrid  dog.'    'Thit's  ! 
it  ?'  says  I.     *  Very  well,  I  wiU  get  onfc'  i 
'  Directiy,'  says  she,  '  not  another  nrnnft-  ,' 
Be  off  with  you !    You  ore  a  monster.  /  ' 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  the  man  is  e  , 
mad  as  hk  dog.'     '  Well  and  good,'  anl  • 
*  only  give  me  a  carriage.     I  don't  rneaBts ; 
run  the  risk  of  going  home  on  fooi'  '  Gir?  ^ 
him  a  calash,  a  droschky,  whatever  he  vSi,  < 
only  let  him  be  off  at  onoe.  Ah,  mon  Dies'  '^ 
Whwt  big  eyes  he  has  I    How  he  foansu  i, 
the  month  !'  Thereupon,  ^e  ran  out  of  the  i! 
room,  gave  her  ferafme-de-chombre  a  box  'i 
on  the  ears,  and  fisdnted  away.    Yon  mar  ' 
bdieve  me,  gentlemen,  or  you  may  not, 
but  from  that  moment  all  intimacy  between 
Ninfodora    Semenovna    and    mysdf  was 
l»oken  off;  and,  upon  calm  consid@:atioB. 
I  feel  that,  for  this  s6Ie  service,  I  o^^ 
Treasure  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  coul^ 
never  be  repaid.  ^ 

"I  took  Treasure  into  the  calash  with 
me,  and  drove  straight  home.  I  examined 
him,  washed  his  wounds,  and  detennined 
to  take  him  next  morning  at  daybreak  to 
the  midwife  of  the  Efrem  district,  a  wonder- 
ful old  man,  who  mutters  strange  word^ 
over  a  glass  of  water  with  which,  they  sar, 
he  mixes  vipers'  venom.  You  swaUow  thai 
and  are  cured  in  a  twinkling. 

"While  making  these  reflections,  night 
came  on ;  that  is,  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
So  I  went  to  bed,  with  Treasure  close  bj. 
as  a  matter  of  course.     But  whether  it  "^ 
the  heat,  or  the  fright,  or  the  fleas,  or  mj 
own  reflections,  no  sleep  was  to  be  had.   ^  ' 
drank  water,  opened  the  window,  fhj^ 
the  Moujik  of  Komarino  on  ike  giiit*'"- 
with  Itahan  variations,  all  to  no  purpose 
'This  cha-mber  is  insupportable,'  sap  i 
'  With  a  pillow  and  a  pair  of  sheets,  1  ha^t^ 
only  to  cross  the  garden,  pass  the  night  in 
the  hay- shed,  and  breathe  the  fresh  bm' 
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from  the  open  fields.  All  the  stars  are 
shining,  and  the  sky  is  covered  with  little 
white  clouds  which  scarcelj  stir. 

^'Nevertheless,  I  conldu't  find  sleep  on 
the  hay  any  more  than  in  my  bed.  My 
head  kept  mnning  on  presentiments,  and 
what  old  Prokhorytch  had  told  me.  Im- 
possible to  connprehend  what,  in  fact,  is 
iQComprehensible.  Bnt  what  does  Treasure 
mean  by  whimpoing  and  whining  ?  His 
wounds,  doubtless,  smart.  Bat  the  real 
impediment  to  sleep  was  the  moon,  staring 
me  fall  in  the  free,  flat,  romid,  and  yellow. 
She  seemed  to  do  it  out  of  very  insolence. 
The  doors  of  the  hay*shed  stood  wide  opem 
You  oonld  see  the  country  £or  five  verste  in 
front  of  yon;  iihat  is,  yoa  saw  everything 
hright  and  yet  indistinct^  as  is  the  caae 
with  moonlight. 

"  I  looked  till  I  fimded  I  sawsomeihing 
moving,  a  shiMlow  passing  to  and  fro,  not 
very  near,  then  a  little  nearer.  What  is  it  ? 
A  hare  ?  No,  it  is  bigger  than  a  hare.  It 
crosses  a  silveiy  meadow  in  this  direction. 
My  hsart  beaks,  bnt  cariosity  masters  fear. 
I  get  up,  stare  hard,  with  wide-open  eyes, 
aod  feel  a  cold  shudder,  aa  if  somebody  had 
clapped  a  bit  of  ice  on  my  back.  The 
shadow  m^ee  fiarward,  like  a  hurricane; 
it  is  at  the  hay-shed  door;  'tis  the  mad 
dog  of  yesterday.  He  howls,  and  flies  at 
me  with  flaming  eyes.  Bnt  brave  Treasure, 
vho  had  kept  watch,  springs  np  fixim  the 
hay.  They  fight  and  wrestle,  month  to 
mouth,  bounding  hither  and  thither,  one 
snarling,  yelling  ball. 

"  AU  I  remember  is  that  I  fell  over  them, 
and  ran  across  the  garden  till  I  reached  my 
chamber.  After  the  first  fright,  I  raised 
the  house.  Everybody  armed  themselves 
with  something ;  one  had  a  lantern,  another 
&  cudgel.  I  took  a  sabre  and  a  revolver, 
honght  when  the  serfs  were  emancipated, 
iQ  caae  of  need.  Shouting,  and  hearing 
nothing,  we  ventured  to  enter  the  hay- 
shed,  where  we  found  my  poor' Treasure 
^T^rig  dead. 

"Then,  gentlemen,  I  began  to  bellow 
like  a  calf.  I  went  down  on  my  knees  before 
the  &ithfal  friend  who  had  twice  saved 
^y  life,  and  kissed  his  dear  head.  When 
ply  old  housekeeper,  Prascovie,  found  me 
^  this  position,  'What  do  yon  mean, 
Porfirii^Kapitonovitch,*  she  angrily  said, 
'  hy  taking  on  so  about  a  dog  ?  Yes,  yon 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself;  yon  will 
^tch  your  death  of  cold.'  (It  is  true  I  was 
hut  scantily  clad.)  '  And  if  the  dog  has  lost 
"IS  life  in  saving  yours,  he  ought  to  be  very 
proud  of  the  honour.' 

'  Without  quite  agreeing  with  Prascovie, 


I  returned  to  the  house.  The  mad  dog 
was  shot  next  day  by  a  soldier  of  the 
garrison,  because  his  hour  was  come;  for 
it  was  the  first  time  that  very  soldier  had 
ever  fired  a  gun,,  although  he  wore  su  medal 
for  saving  hia  country  in  I8I2.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  why  I  told  you  that  something 
supernatural  had  happened  to  me." 

The  speaker  was  silent,  and  filled  his  pipa 

^^Ah,  sir,"  saidMonsieurFinaplento^  "no. 
doubt  you  led  a  holy  life,  and  this  was  the 

recompense  of "      He  stopped  short, 

observing  that  Porfirii  Elapitonovitoh's 
eyes  grew  smaller  and  his  mouth  broader, 
as  if  irresistibly  tempted  to  laugh. 

"  But  if  yott  onoe  admit  the  supematu* 
ral,"  insisted  Anton  Stepanytoh,  "if  you 
once  allow  its  intervention  in  the  cironm- 
stanoes  of  actual  life,  so  to  speak,  what  is 
there  left  for  sane  reason  to  do  ?" 

Nobody  could  find  a  suitabie  reply. 

Snch  is  an  abbreviated  upshot  of  Tomr* 
qu^nefiTs  Dog,  which  oocnpiea  but  a 
very  small  space  in  the  Nouvelles  Musco^ 
vites,  done  into  French  partly  by  Prosper 
Merim^e,  and  partly  by  the  Russian  author 
himself. 
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TIME. 

These  seemed  no  probability,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  could  reach,  of  Mrs.  Deve- 
nish  and  Mabel  coming  to  an  end  of  the 
record  of  that  ball.  They  perused  the  two 
long  columns  of  the  names  of  those  happy 
ones  who  had  attended  it,  carefully,  and 
then  went  back  and  made  long  pauses  over 
special  persons,  and  related  circumstantially 
to  one  another  details  (with  which  they 
were  both  already  familiar)  concerning 
them.  They  "wondered"  that  So-and-so 
hadn't  married.  They  wondered  even  more 
that  some  other  So-and-so  had.  For  the 
first  time  since  her  marriage  Mrs.  Devenish 
allowed  herself  to  experience  a  sense  of 
reHef  at  her  husband  being  out  of  the 
room.  Had  he  been  there  she  would  have 
checked  the  interest,  and  hidden  the  paper, 
and  deprived  herself  of  the  womanly  de- 
light of  raking  over  the  ashes  of  the  dear 
dead  past. 

For  it  was  a  delight  to  her,  though  some 
of  these  same  ashes  scorched  her  a  good 
deal.  Even  she  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  bygone  days  had  been  bettor  than  these. 
She  had    not    prized    her   freedom  very 
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highly  while  she  had  it.  She  had  been  a 
prettj,  happy,  flattered  young  widow  with 
two  girl-children,  whom  she  adored  in 
those  days,  and  she  had  always  been  sigh- 
ing for  those  days  to  be  over,  and  she  free 
to  show  the  love  and  devotion  she  felt  for 
Mr.  Devenish.  That  blessed  privilege  had 
been  hers  for  many  years  now,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  not  surprising  that  she  should 
give  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  the  other 
times. 

So  she  pondered  over  the  paper,  and 
chatted  with  Mabel,  and  never  regarded 
Harty's  dumbness,  or  the  brevity  with 
which  Jack  Ferrier  responded  to  any  chance 
remark  from  his  future  sister-in-law. 

Mabel  was  delighted  with  the  new  mas- 
culine element  which  was  about  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  family.  She  had  saved 
her  conscience  by  administering  that  one 
rebuke  to  Harty  about  the  latter's  fickle- 
ness, and  now  felt  at  liberty  to  rejoice  in 
her  heart  about  what  she  could  but  feel  to 
be  an  excellent  thing.  It  was  delightful  to 
her  that  Harty  should  be  going  to  marry  a 
nice  fellow,  for  whom  she  (Mabel)  had  not 
a  particle  of  affection,  more  than  she  would 
have  been  ready  to  profier  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  other  men,  who  might 
have  presented  themselves  as  candidates 
for  the  office  of  her  brother-in-law.  And 
it  was  more  than  delightful  to  her  that 
Harty  could  now  never  marry  Claude. 

All  this  balmy  satisfaction  with  things 
as  they  were,  made  her  very  gracious,  and 
&ank,  and  agreeable  to  Jack  Ferrier.  At 
the  same  time  she  was  very  unobservant 
of  him,  and  of  his  moods.  She  did  not  see 
now  that  he  was  constrained,  disinclined 
to  speak,  awkward,  miserable.  She  only 
thought  that  he,  having  secured  his  own 
happiness,  might  be  ready  with  a  little  in- 
formation respecting  Claude  and  Claude's 
movements.  '"  But  most  people  are  selfish,*' 
she  thought,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the 
prevalence  of  that  besetting  sin  of  man- 
kind. And  then  she  having  exhausted  her 
own  interest  in  the  ball,  asked  him : 

"  How  are  they  at  the  Court  ?  What  is 
going  on  there?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  briefly.  He 
did  so  hope  to  avoid  all  mention  of  Claude, 
until  he  had  had  that  explanation  with 
Harty  which  should  end  all  things  between 
them. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Powers  ?"  Mabel  persisted ; 
**  we  haven't  seen  him  for  some  time," 

"  He's  very  well,  I  believe,"  Jack  an- 
swered unwillingly,  and,  as  he  said  the 
two  last  words,  Harty  winced  and  looked 
up. 


"  *  You  believe;'  don't  you  know  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  He  left  the  Court  yesterday  morning 
for  town ;  he  was  very  well  then." 

"  Left  the  Court— not  for  good  ?"  Mre  i 
Devenish  exclaimed. 

'*  Left  the  Court  so  suddenly,  how  odd," 
Mabel  cried.  But  Harty  merely  looked 
down  at  the  table  again,  and  said  never  a 
word.  The  fiiends  had  come  to  an  open 
explanation  about  her;  Claude  bad  de- 
nounced her  as  the  shallow-hearted,  fickle  ^ 
foolish  woman  she  must  a|q>ear  to  be  is 
his  eyes,  and  Jack  had  taken  his  friends 
view  of  her,  she  thought,  and  she  heare^j 
one  short,  strong  sigh  of  determination  to 
make  no  appeal  against  it  all,  for  was  slie 
not  rightly  served  P 

"  How  very  odd,"  Mabel  repeated,  pre- 
sently, in  an  abstracted  mood ;  "  he'll  suo:i 
be  back  I  suppose  ?"  she  added,  anzioi&|r. 

"  I  can't  say. .  I  didn't  see  him  hdvetf 
left,"  Jack  replied,  curtly.  Mabel's  cniis^j 
on  the  subject  of  Claade  seemed  to  be  sak^ 
utterly  idle,  futile  thing,  that  Jack  F^-- 
could  hardly  constrain  himself  to  grati^  '* 

Mrs.  Devenish  felt  her  bosom  filling  win 
wifely  hopes  that  Claude  might  indeed  b: 
gone  for  good.  If  he  were,  a  sense  of  peaix 
and  freedom  might  once  more  relax  tLe 
peevish  brow  of  her  lord  and  master. 

"  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  young  man  wiib 
no  ties,  and  who  is  .so  fond  of  tnsi 
should  shut  himself  up  in  d  place  like  Dill'* 
borough,"  she  said,  sofUy.  "I  for  oce 
should  be  glad  to  hear  ti^at  Mr.  Powers 
was  not  coming  back." 

She  looked  questioningly  at  Jack  Fer- 
rier as  she  spoke.  But  he  was  engros5c>^ 
with  the  trouble  that  was  lying  straight  b 
his  path,  and  so  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  assuage  her  lesser  one. 

"I  can  give  you  no  more  infonnati^^|| 
about  Claude  than  I  have  given  already. 
he  said,  and  with  that  meagre  crumb  ^  i 
comfort  Mrs.  Devenish  was  &in  to  be  co:- 
tent.  Presently  she  took  it  away  to  oifer 
to  her  husband,  and  at  the  same  tic- 
Mabel  thought  she  would  go  over  and  giv^' 
the  "latest  information"  to  Agnes  GrejliDi:. 
and  so  at  last  Harty  and  Jack  were  alanc 

He  felt  with  a  thrill  that  righteos^ 
justifiable  as  his  decision  against  her  wsn 
he  would  be  very  weak  in  that  woman » 
hands  if  she  brought  that  strange,  sabt<e, 
undefinable  power  of  hers  to  bear  op^- 
him  now.  A  mere  beauty  spell  would  hss-- 
been  far  more  easily  broken,  he  halfii-^ 
consciously  recognised,  as  he  gaacd  at  «<; 
girl  whose  strength  lay  in  the  wondert^. 
expression  that  made  hers  a  more  dangt'* 
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ons  face  than  that  of  a  Yenns.  He  did  not 
n.ttempt  to  define  the  "reason  why"  she 
oonld  wield  the  winning  power  so  well,  bat 
lie  knew  that  she  had  it. 

Could  he  give  her  np  ?  How  conld  he 
ever  say  the  words  that  wonld  make  his 
intention  clear  to  her  ?  Even  as  he  hur- 
riedly asked  himself  these  questions,  or 
rather  let  those  thoughts  rush  through  his 
tnind,  she  spoke. 

*•  You've  come  to  make  an  end  of  what 
only  began  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  I 
think  you're  so  right,"  she  said,  speaking 
very  distinctly,  but  without  the  faintest 
touch  of  defiance  or  indifference  in  her  tone. 
"Let  me  speak,"  he  said,  starting  up, 
x)ot  knowing  in  the  least  now  what  he 
really  wished  to  say,  or  ought  to  say,  only 
feeling  that  come  what  would  he  could  not 
he  cruel  to  this  girl,  who  seemed  so  ready 
to  place  the  knife  in  her  own  heart,  though 
she  made  no  pretence  of  its  not  hurting  her. 
"No,  no,"  she  interrupted,  stepping  back 
from  bim,  making  no  movement  with  the 
pliant  little  hands^-hands  that  he  had  pic- 
tured wreathing  themselves  about  his  arms. 
"  No,  no.  Jack ;  you'd  say  something  now 
that  yon  didn't  come  to  say;  what  you 
meant  to  do  when  you  came  in  was  the 
right  thing,  and  you  shall  do  it." 

**  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  thought. 
I  would  give  the  world  to  hear  you  say 
something  that  would  make  me  feel  you 
had  done  yourself  injustice.  Harty,  come 
to  me-— speak  to  me-—" 

'*That  I  may  hear  over  again  your 
reasons  for  doing  what  is  right !  Oh, 
Jack,  be  satisfied  as  things  are.  I  know 
what  I  am,  and  I  know  what  you  think  of 
me,  and  I  tell  you  I  feel  you're  right ;  let 
it  end  here  without  another  word." 

*' Harty,  has  this  been  nothing  to  you 
that  you  can  make  it  all  end  in  a  moment?" 
ho  asked,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that 
it  had  been  his  set  purpose  to  make  it  end 
at  once  when  he  came  m. 

"  Never  mind  what  it  has  been  to  me," 
she  said,  impatiently.  "  You're  right,  I 
tell  you,  to  break  it  off  now  at  once ;  all  I 
ask  is,  don't  give  me  reasons  for  it,  because 
I  know  them  all,  and  they — do — sting.  Jack 
— though  I  know  they're  good  ones." 

Her  voice  broke  with  a  dry  sob — if  she 
had  only  cried  the  end  would  have  been 
different.  But  Harty  had  no  taste  for 
those  triumphs  which  are  won  with  tears. 
"  m  tell  you  something  else,  too,  because 
you're  a  good  fellow,  and  will  often  feel 
^orry  for  me — if  you  had  married  me 
?^fter  hearing  that  I  did  what  you  think 
^o  hardly  of,  I  should  have  thought  less  of 


you  than  I  do  of  Claude ;  now  I  can't  do 
that — good-bye." 

The  gesture  with  which  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  was  so  sudden,  so  definite,  so 
final,  that  he  found  himself  taking  it,  and 
echoing  her  last  words,  "  Qood-bye." 

Ho  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  and  bent  his 
head  down  and  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
pressing  it  passionately,  and  feeling  that  he 
could  not  give  her  up ;  that  he  could  not 
render  up  this  right.  It  was  a  hand  that 
seemed  specially  made  to  be  kissed,  this  of 
Harty's.  No  flabby,  nerveless,  incapable, 
limp-fingered  thing,  but  a  little,  delicately 
made,  essentially  feminine  hand  for  all  that 
— a  tiny  thing  to  sway  a  man's  soul  truly. 
Yet  at  this  moment  the  idea  of  relinquish- 
ing all  right  to  be  the  legal  caresser  of 
that  hand  was  bitterly  painful  to  him. 

"  Harty,  Harty,"  he  said ;  "  we  have 
both  been  too  hasfy." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  at  this,  and 
stood  off  from  him. 

"  No  we  haven't,"  she  said ;  "  after  what 
you  felt  when  you  found  me  out,  we 
couldn't  have,  married,  you  know;  but 
Jack,  I'm  sorry  you  felt  it." 

There  was  one  more  brief  ^*  good-bye" 
exchanged  between  them,  and  that  last 
farewell  was  harder  than  Jack  Ferrier  had 
ever  expected  it  would  be. 

He  went  away  miserably  enough  pre- 
sently, anything  but  rejoicing  in  that 
liberfv  which  he  had  come  there  deter* 
Qiinea  to  reclaim ;  and  then  Harty,  with  a 
mad  desire  to  have  it  all  over  as  soon  as 
possible,  went  to  look  for  her  mother. 

For  the  last  two  days  poor  Mrs.  De- 
venish  had  been  breathing  more  freely 
than  she  had  breathed  for  years.  Harty, 
the  best  beloved  but  most  difficult  to  deal 
with  of  her  daughters,  was  about  to  be 
removed,  the  mother  believed,  to  a  more 
congenial  sphere,  and  this  in  a  way  that 
must  be  gratifying  to  any  truly  maternal 
heart.  The  girl  was  going  to  marry ;  to 
marry  a  man  she  loved,  who  had  money 
enough  to  maintain  her ;  to  marry  well,  in 
fact,  and  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  in  the 
Devenish  household  no  longer.  "  I  shall 
miss  my  child,  but  the  relief  to  poor 
Edward  wiU  be  incalculable,"  the  mother 
avowed  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence. 
The  wife  spoke  in  the  latter  part.  Mrs. 
Devenish  bemoaned,  from  the  veiy  bottom 
of  her  affectionate  heart,  that  antipathy 
which  existed  between  her  husband  and 
Harty.  But  she  could  not  blind  herself  to 
the  fact  that  it  did  exist,  apd  therefore 
the  prospect  of  Harty's  speedy  marriage 
was  a  pleasant  one  to  her. 
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And  £[arty  knew  all  thiB  b^  intuition, 
and  admitted  to  herself  that  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  it  shonld  be  so.  But  this 
fall  knowledge  added  poignancy  to  the 
pain  she  felt  in  going  to  her  mother  with 
the  tidings  of  the  dissolution  of  the  scheme 
that  had  seemed  so  fair,  and  that  had 
promised  such  peace. 

''Well,  dear,"  Mrs.  Devenish  becan, 
when  Harty  came  to  her,  "where'a  Mr. 
Ferrier?*' 

She  asked  the  question  cheerfnUy,  paus- 
ing in  her  occupation  of  looldng  out  some 
better  glass  and  china  that  was  destined  to 
grace  the  dinner  table  that  night  in  honour 
of  the  son*in-law  elect.  And  as  Harty 
answered,  "  He  is  gone,  mother,*'  a  ghastly 
memory  came  back  of  a  bygone  day,  when, 
with  feelings  for  another  man  that  were 
almost  identical  with  those  that  were 
thrilling  her  now  about  Jack,  she  had 
gone  to  her  mother  with  a  similar  story  of 
being  left. 

"Gone I  I  thought  he  would  have 
stayed  to  dinner,"  Mrs.  Devenish  said» 
looking  dejectedly  at  the  china  and  glass 
which  would  now  go  back  unused.' 

"  All  the  horriUe  old  story  will  haTe  to 
be  told  oyer  again-^the  same  humiliating 
theme  with  juat  a  few  TanatiouA,"  Harty 
thought,  with  a  queer  mixture  of  bitter- 
ness and  amusement.  The  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  it  all  were  so  very  patent  to 
this  girL  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
because  she  was  not  blind  to  tne  hnmour, 
she  was  insensible  to  the  pain. 

''  He  is  gone,  mamma^  and  he's  not 
coming  back  again  to  dinner,  or  ever,"  she 
said,  softly.  ''  Dear  mother,  dear  mother  ! 
don't  heap  questions  upon  me  just  yet ;  I'm 
found  wantuig  a  second  time ;  that's  all." 

The  disappointment,  the  indignation  for 
her  child,  the  wounded  motherly  love  and 
pride,  could  find  no  vent  in  words.  In 
utter  prostration  of  spirit,  and  despair  of 
a  brighter  day  ever  dawning  for  them,  Mrs. 
Devenish  laid  her  head  on  her  daughter's 
shoulder,  and  did  what  Harty  would  not 
do,  wept  bitterly. 

"Do  you  remember,"  Harty  went  on, 
dreamily,  "  when  I  was  a  child  how  I  used 
to  hate  that  fable  about  the  girl  who 
counted  the  chid^ens  before  they  were 
hatched,  as  she  carried  the  eggs  to  market  ? 
It  must  havb  been  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  to  happen  to  myself  that  made  me 
shrink  from  hearing  of  those  smashed  eggs 
I  think.     Don't  you,  mother  ?" 

"  I  can't  think,"  Mrs.  Devenish  moaned ; 
"  it's  all  too  dreadful,  too  dreadful  to  be 
true,  surely." 


"  All  the  dreadful  things  are  trne,  if 
you  observe,"  Harty  replied,  with  a  gigL^ 
"Dear  mother,  it  must  be  awful  for  jon: 
you  must  feel  as  if  you  had  brought  i 
monster  of  iniquity  into  the  'w(Rid  &o£> 
whom  all  men  turn  eventnaUy." 

"  Mr.  Ferrier  must  be  as  iveak  as  k  is 
worthless,"  Mrs.  Devenish  cried,  passion- 
ately. 

"He's  neither  weak  nor  wortUeft" 
HArtj  said,  flaming  up  instantlj  in  L> 
defence;  ''if  he  had  been  weak  lie  wctld 
have  taken  my  view  of  my  conduct,  ud  i 
didn't  think  so  badly  of  myself  at  fim: 
and  if  he  had  been  worihlesB  s^vtffit^ 
lessness  wouldn't  have  shocked  him  as  i: 
has." 

"My  poor  child,"  Mrs.  Befeoifibai^ 
piteously,  ^'you're  cmshad  indeei  OL 
Harty,  some  of  us  owe  you  a  debt  tkt  re 
can  ney«r  pay." 

What  words  can  properly  poriarti? 
misery  this  gid  endured  during  tbetfs^i' 
days  P     This  sharp,  stinging  paindiiQSr 
as  openly  left  as  she  had  been  openljis^^ 
is  one  that  ia  saored  to  lefiboed  aadia^* 
tive  and  affectiooate  women  only.  If  g^^- 
silence  were  only  observed  if  oBtsde^ 
about  the  possible  crime  and  the  poaay^ 
punishment,  it  might  be  borne  more  mj 
and  patiently.     But  outsideis  iotam^y 
look  upon    this    special  eubject  as  ^^' 
legitinmte  prey,  and  ivorry  it  weQ.  It  '-^ 
one  of  those  miserable  feicts  that  cauK" 
be  kept  in  the  dark.     A  lumoor  ar>^ 
Heaven  knows  how,  that  the  matdiis- 
and  forthwith  the  beldame  ooojectare  ^ 
rampant  in  the  atmoqihere  that  sarvm^ 
the  unfortunate  object^  and  she  is  spec^' 
lated  about  and  oommiserated  out  of  Is^' 
mind,  and  generally  oompeUed  to  tak- 
colossal  portion  of  her  Hades  upon  »^ 

The  servants  saw  that  there  wtt  ^;^ 
thing  wrong  that  same  evening.  D^'5 
gloom  cannot  settie  down  upon  the  dia^- 
ing-room  without  the  kitchen  being  ^A 
cognisant  of  it.  Our  feithful  servitor  - 
far  more  alive  to  our  joys  and  woes 
to  the  causes  of  the  same,  than  we  ^^^-^ 
agreeable  to  believe  at  all  times.  ^-| 
they  never  act  the  miser's  part  witli  i^: 
information  they  may  surreptitioiislj  (^^ 
come  possessed  ol  respecting  ih&x  t^* 
ployers.  They  circulate  it  freely  i^^ 
their  compeers ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  b^^^,  ' 
of  vapours,  however  noxious,  to  asoeni  :• 
fibats  up  into  other  drawing-room^  ^' 
goes  through  no  sort  of  purificatJonM^^  i 
process. 

All  Dillsborough  soon  looked  ftskas; 
at  the   young  lady  who  had  " »  Df^^'  ' 
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caught"  Mr.  Powcrs's  friend,  and  a  suf- 
ficientlj  depreciatory  yersion  of  the  story 
was  current  in  the  place  before  long.  TIk) 
one  person  who  sjrmpathised  with  Harty 
with  the  only  sympathy  that  can  be  en- 
dured under  such  circnmBtances-*>perfect 
silence,  namely — was  old  Mrs.  Powers. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  away  sinoe  the 
closing  in  of  that  dismal  day  which  had 
witnessed  the  farewell  scene  between  Jack 
Ferrier  and  H^y.  He  had  left  Dills- 
borough,  of  conrse,  was  gone  entirely  ont 
of  their  life,  utterly  out  of  their  orbit,  and 
no  one  had  heard  a  word  about  Claude. 
The  stagnation  of  feeKiig,  tAie  dnlness  of 
the  mediocre  routine,  the  terrible  desola- 
tion that  reigned  in  the  house  at  the  comer, 
was  an  appalling  thing  to  them  all.  To 
Harty  it  was  simply  faorrible  in  its  in- 
ieufiity.  Afler  sn^  Iotbib,  and  suoh  ex- 
periences as  this  girl  had  known,  to  be  left 
to  herself  and  the  memory  of  them,  was  a 
punishment  £sir  too  ghastly  for  any  of  her 
errors.  Heaven  help  the  women  who, 
having  had  these  feeUngs  called  into  life, 
find  them  suddenly  hurled  back'  upon  their 
own  heads,  for  neither  man  nor  woman  can ! 

One  morning  Mrs.  Hevenish  appeared 
among  them  all  with  an  air  o£  constraiBed, 
harassed  resolve  ibart  was  a  new  thing  in 
ber.  Harty  saw  that  her  mother  looked 
&t  ^label  now  and  again,  and  seemed  to 
gather  momentary  strength  from  MabeVs 
reassuring;  approving  glances.  '^What 
did  it  all  portend,''  Harty  wonderod, 
l^y,  and  she  felt  miserably  that  ifc 
couldn't  be  about  Jack,  for  he  would 
''never  have  appealed  to  me  through 
them,'^  she  thought,  unconsciously  putting 
them  aU  in  their  proper  places. 

There  always  came  a  specially  dreary 
bour  in  the  morning  in  that  household 
when  the  morning  fuss  was  over,  the 
breakfast  cleared  away,  and  the  dinner 
irranged,  and  Mr.  Devenish  established 
vith  hia  newspapers  in  the  most  oomfort- 
ible  place  that  could  be  found  for  him.  A 
ipecially  dreary  hour,  because  in  it  there 
vas  nothing  defirite  to  do,  and  no  noise 
ould  be  permitted  about  anything  in- 
lefinite.  This  hour  in  the  winter  the  girls 
generally  spent  in  their  own  bedrooms 
putting  things  to  rights,*'  or  reading 
'ver  the  l>ook8  they  had  read  dozens  of 
imes  before.  But  this  day,  just  as  Harty 
^as  getting  herself  away  to  this  harbour  of 
efup^e,  her  mother  stopped  her. 

"  It's  quite  clear  and  fine,  Harty ;  come 
nt  for  a  little  walk  with  me,  will  you, 


Harty  etared ;  it  was  the  first  time  since 
Mrs.  Devenish's  marriage  that  she  had 
issued  such  an  invitation  to  either  of  her 
daughters.  The  thought  that  she  might 
be  needed  by  "  dear  Edward,"  always  kept 
her  hovering  near  to  him,  even  while  he 
was  skimming  the  cream  off  the  daily 
news,  and  not  thinking  sboat  her. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  Harty  asked,  as 
she  picked  up  her  hat  and  jacket;  **nob 
through  the  street ;  they  all  look  at  me  as 
if  they  expected  to  see  me  perform,  an  im- 
promptu Ophelia  pas  in  the  public  places ; 
let  us  go  down  through  tiie  meadows." 

So  down  through  the  meadows  they 
went^  talking  about  ^e  beautiful  green  of 
the  grass,  and  the  pleasant  warmth  there 
was  in  the  air,  and  the  comfort  it  was  to 
have  suoh  a  *'  nice  walk"  so  close  to  their 
own  gate.  Talking  about  everything,  in 
fact,  bat  that  which  was  nearest  to  their 
hearts. 

They  got  down  by  the  slowly  crawling 
Leeth  at  last,  and  walked  along  its  banks 
in  silence,  each  of  them  steeped  in  a  relax- 
ing flood  of  veooUeotions.  Harty  clenched 
her  h&T^dB  tightiy  together  in  the  kindly 
concealment  of  her  muff,  as  she  recalled 
some  words  which  she  and  those  others 
had  spoken  there,  and  -her  heart  sw^led 
with  pain,  and  a  despaini^  expression 
came  into  the  clever  eyes  that  saw  so 
clearly  how  desolate  was  the  lot  of  their 
owner.  But  stilli  though  memory  was 
making  the  silence  so  painful,  she  shrank 
&om  its  being  broken. 

She  had  beoome  so  absorbed  that  she 
gave  a  perceptible  start  when  her  mother 
spoke  a/t  length. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Harty,  I  am  older 
than  I  was,  and  not  so  well  able  to  walk. 
Why,  child,  how  nervous  yon  are." 

"  No,  I'm  not»"  Hiarty  relied,  promptly. 
''I  shou}d  consider  myself  fit  for  nothing 
but  the  grave  witih  a  vengeanoe  if  I  got 
nervous." 

*'  Good  nerves  are  a  blesmng  for  which 
one  ought  to  be  humbly  grateful,  I'm  sure," 
Mrs.  Devenish  said,  devoutly;  "poor  Ed- 
ward's get  worse  and  worse;  it's  heart- 
breaking to  see  the  change  in  him." 

"  I  don't  see  any  change  in  him,"  Harty 
said,  uncompromisingly. 

"  Ah,  my  child,  you  ave  not  his — well, 
you'll  believe  me  there  is  a  change  in  him, 
a  very  sad  change  indeed ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  a  change  of  scene 
and  society  will  restore  him  at  alL" 

Mrs.  Devenish  paused,  and  to  Harty's 
surprise  she  saw  that  her  mother's  tears 
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"  Dear  mother,"  she  said,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

'*  I  have  something  to  say  to  yon,  Harty, 
and  my  dread  is  that  yon  may  misunder- 
stand me ;  yet  loving  yon  as  I  do,  I  onght 
not  to  distrust  yon  in  that  way ;  I  onght 
not  to  fear  that  yon  will  do  me  the  wrong 
of  misunderstanding  me." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  Harty  said  hlnntly. 

''  It  is  this,  my  darling :  Edward  and  I 
have  talked  it  over,  and  come  to  the  oon- 
dnsion  that  we  onght  not  to  sacrifice  his 
.  health  by  living  here  any  longer ;  health  is 
a  precious  gift,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
wilfully  squander  it.  He  onght  to  go 
abroad  to  a  more  genial  climate,  and  I 
must  go  with  him." 

"Yes?"  EUirty  said,  interrogatively. 

"But  as  he  says,  the  dear  thoughtful 
fellow,  we  have  no  right  to  drag  you  two 
girls  about  in  the  sombre  train  of  an  in- 
vaUd." 

"You  propose  leaving  us  behind  you 
then,  mother  ?"  Harty  asked,  calmly. 

"Yes,  dear,  with  how  much  pain  you 
will  never  know ;  but  it's  better  so,  it's 
better  so,  my  child,"  the  poor,  driven 
woman  fidtered. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  etay  in  Dills- 
borough,  mother  P" 

"No,  dear;  I  haye  arranged  already. 
An  old  firiend  of  mine  is  living  at  Margate. 
You  have  seen  her,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Vernon, 
a  tndy  sweet  woman  ("  An  old  wretch," 
was  Harty's  mental  commentary),  "and 
she,  having  a  larger  house  than  she  re- 
quires, is  quite  r^y  to  make  a  liome  for 
Mabel  and  you;  and — and — I  hope  and 
think  you  will  be  happy  there,  darling," 
she  added,  wistfully. 

For  a  foil  minute  Harty  could  not  speak. 
That  separation  which  she  had  made  such 
a  sacrifice  to  avoid  was  being  forced  upon 
her  now  by  the  hand  that  was  so  dear  to 
her.  But  she  knew  that  her  mother  was 
driven  to  take  this  course  by  the  point  of  a 
dagger  that  she  was  powerless  to  blunt. 

"It  must  all  be  as  you  say,  mamma," 
she  said  after  that  pause,  and  for  her 
mother's  sake  she  did  strive  so  hard  to 
speak  cheerily.  "  All  but  one  thing ;  you 
don't  think  I'm  going  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Vernon  ?" 

"  My  child  !  where  will  you  go  P" 

"  I  don't  know ;  not  there." 

"  Oh,  Harty !  you  would  \)e  so  safe,  so 
cared  for " 

"I  won't  go,"  Harty  interrupted.  "Trust 


me,  mother  dear,  I'll  be  snfc  anpVr: 
for  your  sake,  and  as  for  being  cared  fo:. 
I  don't  want  that ;  if  Aunt  EUen  will  bnre 
me,  I'll  go  to  her  and  teach  her  chfldrea 
the  little  I  know  myself;  if  she  won't  bar? 

me,  I'll "  she  hesitated,  and  her  mother 

asked  anxiously : 

"  What  ?" 

"  Be  a  circus-rider,"  Harty  said  wiAa 
laugh.     "  Mother,   dear,  let  us  go  Iwk 
now ;  you  have  told  me  the  grim  troth. 
and  you're  longing  to  he  home.    Dois  i 
Mabel  know  ?" 

"  Mabel  knows,  and  has  agreed  to  p  to 
Mrs.  Vernon's,  and  thinks  it  a  very  go^i 
plan  on  the  whole." 

"  So  do  I  on  the  whole;  an  exccll^f 
plan,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  tbe  re«t 
of  my  highly  successful  career"  Har^ 
said,  bitterly.     "  When  do  we  all  go?" 

"  Next  week,"  Mrs.  Devenisb  aid 
timidly. 

"  That's  good— the  sooner  the  ii*ff ; 
mother  dear,  there  is  a  great  comi^nia 
the  thought  that  yon'U  have  an  m 
time  of  it." 

"  And  Mabel  Hkes  Margate,"  Mrs.  Jk^ 
nish  said,  with  a  faint  accent  of  hopeW- 
ness, '"  if  only  you—" 

"  There's  Mr.  Devenisb  looldng  (oTp 
at  the  garden  door,"  Harty  inte^mpt^- 
and  as  her  mother  hurried  on  to  annoanoe 
that  it  was  all  settled,  Harty  turned  roiii^d 
and  stood  by  the  Leeth  for  the  last  to. 

"  I'm  four-and-twenty,"  she  said  to  ber- 
self,  "and  may  live  forty  years  longtr: 
what  a  mercy  that  I'm  not  like  theriTer. 
doomed  to  go  on  for  ever." 

Now,  though  this  record  of  her  endsIiOTP 
and  though  there  seems  to  be  a  Tcrr  fl^ 
spairing  note  in  that  last  speech  of  ber?. 
it  must  be  remembered,  for  the  comfort  ci 
the  few  who  may  have  taken  an  interest  •- 
Harty,  that  such  a  nature  as  hen  is  sow 
to  rebound  in  time.  And  also  that  tie 
faculty  of  loving  does  not  desert  a  vt- 
man  even  after  two  fiiilures,  at  fonr-aaa- 
twenty. 

END  OF  NO  ALTERNATITE. 

Next  week  will  be  commeneed, 
A    NEW    SERIAL    STORY, 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OB 

"LOST  SIB   HAS8IKGBEBS/'  ^' 

BBTITLBO 

AT  HER  MERCY, 

To  be  continued  from  week  to  week  unlal  cwnf^*^ 
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CBAFTER  I.  A  HBDIOAL  OFDHON. 

Iw  tbe  heart  of  England  liea  Dnnwicb, 
loveKeat  village,  not  of  the  plain,  but  of  the 
lij'l-top.  Ton  muat  climb  np  from  the  rich 
lerols  where  the  hop-gardens  Ue,  throngh 
halfamile  of  hanging  wood,  ere  yon  arrive, 
on  an  Angnst  morning  snch  ae  this,  re- 
freshed and  cool,  in  that  "  hannt  of  ancient 
peace,"  and  (what,  alas,  is  more  rare)  of 
plenty.  For  there  are  no  poor  at  Dnn- 
wich — absolntelj  none.  Small  as  the  place 
is,  it  contains  two  venerable  almshonses, 
nhiclk  absorb  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  who 

!  having  done  their  life's  work,  or  having 
failed  in  doing  it,  fold  their  wrinkled  palms, 
j'  awaiting  the  Divine  sninmotia,  and  whom 
ll  we  call   onr   snrplns  population.      These 
I  dwellings  have  no  affinity  to  the  almahonse 
of  the  nation — the  workhonse.  Bzcept  that 
tliey  are  one-storied,  they  resemble  colleges, 
efich  with  its  green  court  within  it,  like  a 
1  Inge  emerald  in  a  fair  stone  setting ;  the 
'  frrey  walls  are  overgrown  with  moss  and 
lichen ;  even  the  ivy  is  cnt  away  with  no 
remorseless  hand,    for  all  things  that  are 
old,  or  have  an  attachment  to  what  is  old, 
are  here  held  sacred.  In  SOTmonr's  Home, 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  the  doors  have  grey 
stone  porches,  in  which  the  inmates  ait  on 
summer  eves,  and  knit  or  read,  or,  since  the 
bnilding  commands  the  valley,  look  down 
upon  the  happy  antumn  fields,  and  think, 
or  do  not  think  (probably  only  doze  and 
ilrenm),  on  the  days  that  are  no  mofe;  a 
thoughtful  spectacle  enongh  to  others  at  all 
events. 

Every  dwelling  on  the  south  and  north 
of  straggling  Dunwich- street,  commands 


a  lovely  prospect ;  and  the  houses  are 
happily  not  contiguoas,  so  that  between 
the  gaps,  the  wayfarer  has  glimpses  of 
both  landscapes,  the  one,  at  this  time, 
shining  with  the  gold  of  harvest,  and  the 
green  of  the  hop-crops,  the  other  waving 
with  woodlands  as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 
Even  the  windows  that^vo  npon  the  street 
have  a  fair  outlook,  ana  not  only  through 
these  gaps  aforesaid,  for  before  every  house 
is  more  or  less  of  garden,  and  in  almost 
every  garden  is  a  tree.  It  seems  aa  though 
instead  of  desolating  a  village  to  make  a 
honting'gronnd,  as  his  fellows  too  ofTen 
did,  the  feudal  lord  of  Dunwioh  had  per- 
mitted the  village  to  bo  bailt  in  his  own 
leafy  demesne,  with  the  sole  proviso  that 
his  trees  should  be  spared. 

The  great  gates  of  tho  modem  park 
stand  close  to  Seymonr's  Home,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  hamlet,  and  are  open 
night  and  day  to  all  comers.  Thus  with- 
out descending  from  their  high -placed 
Paradise,  the  happy  Dunwich  foll^  can 
pass  from  their  own  doors  into  a  world  of 
verdurous  "dip"  and  npland,  with  groves 
of  stately  oak,  and  ddls  of  fern,  where  the 
couched  deer,  accnstoraed  t«  such  harmless 
visitors,  scarce  lift  their  branching  heads 
to  waf«h  them  pass.  Here  and  there, 
beneath  some  spreading  tree,  or  on  some 
hillock  whence  the  leafy  avenne  prolongs 
itself  to  one  green  arbonr,  are  rustic 
Beata  "for  whispering  lovers  made,"  or 
at  all  events  snch  iDtention  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  they  are  used  accordingly. 
In  place  of  high  blank  walls,  which  the 
baser  Rich  too  often  bnild  about  their 
heauteons  homes  to  bar  their  fellows'  eyes 
from  all  fruition  of  them,  and  bolted  gates 
with  cold  uncivil  menials  to  reflect  their 
master's  harshness,  tho  Lord  of  Dnnwicli 
permits  all  to  share  his   woodland   trea- 
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snrea ;  nay,  better  than  those  *'  great  sirs," 

who 

Give  vp  their  pai^A  4wen  tinMsa  ftKa 
To  let  the  peoj^  bve^tlM^ 

he  vreicomm  tbenx  iixe  whole  y«ar  through. 
Oil  the  whole,  i^en,  with  their  oom- 
moc  paik,  and  the  fair  prospects  from 
their  ioors,  and  their  almshonses  to  re- 
tire into,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  wovat 
with  them,  we  Txdgbt  well  emfoae  that 
ihe  inhabitants  of  Dunwioh  had  little 
^Doae  for  complaint ;  jet,  if  so,  one  would 
he  'fvtf  mnch  mistaken.  With  Mr. 
Angelo  iKolct^  for  instance,  a  badb^eloi*  or 
widower  ^it  was  not  quite  understood 
which)  of  some  substance,  who  had  been 
acitled  in  the  village  these  ten  yeans,  and 
had,  therefore,  some  right,  he  imagined,  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  the  sul^'ect, 
ttis  very  openness  of  the  park  waa  a 
grievance. 

*'  I  call  it  a  deuced  impertinent  thing," 
he  would  argue,  "  of  my  Lord  Dirleton, 
or  of  any  other  lord,  to  offer  his  patronage 
in  this  sort  of  way.  It  is  only  an  under- 
hand way  of  making  slaves  of  the  people. 
He  first  lays  them  under  an  obligation, 
and  then  expects  io  see  them  on  their 
knees  before  mm ;  but  he  wiU  never  catch 
Angelo  Hulet  in  that  position." 

Why  **  Angelo,"  none  but  this  inde- 
pendent gentleman's  godfathers  and'  god- 
mothers (long  since  dead)  could  have  ex- 
plained, if  even  they;  but,  as  to  the 
'*  Hulet,"  he  had  a  ereat  deal  of  informa- 
tion to  offer.  In  his  little  study,  as  he 
calls  it,  a  charming  apartment  opening  on 
a  smooth-shaved  lawn,  from  which  three 
fair  counties  are  visible,  as  you  sit  under 
the  tall  cedar  in  its  centre  (firom  which 
'the  house  derives  its  name,  the  Cedars), 
there  hangs  a  picture,  whereby  bangs  a 
tale.  It  is  the  representation  oi  a  man  in 
a  vizor,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who  leans 
on  a  headsman's  axe.  He  is  standing  on 
a  scaffold  with  the  block  beside  him,  and 
beneath  it  there  is  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
chiefly  soldiers;  and  this  scaffold  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  proprietor  of  the  picture's 
"platform,"  Whereupon  he  dilates  to  an 
impatient  and  unsympathising  world  npon 
the  death  of  that  perfidious  monsuxsh 
Charles  the  First,  whose  head  was  cut  off 
by  WiUiam,  sergeant  in  Colonel  Hewson's 
regiment,  and  founder  of  the  race  of  Hulet. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  present  descendant  of  that  hero  in- 
herits in  any  way  his  truculent  character. 
Mr.  Angelo  Hulet  is  the  mildest-mannered 
man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  of  the  state 


iu^aitorous  speech;  a  hypooheadiac sod 
a  fmletudinarian.     His    study  eontaiss  a 
bookcase  «tored  aot  with  republican  works, 
hmk  with  all  iiie  tdassioal  htentoe  upon 
IsdigestioB;  .a«d   beneath  the  bookcase 
is  a  cmpboard,   filled    wrMi  tmiy  Bore^ 
reign  eiii«  for  the  nerves,  firasL  ^digesdre 
tablets"  to  prussie  acid.     At  the  iameof 
our  introduction  to  him  he  is  a  lakHh  tnt 
«ktf  jmm  ^  Me ;  but  presents  the  sp- 
pearaace,  -posnl^  i^m  too  free  an  indul- 
gence in  those  excellent  remeditt,  of  a 
man  of  seventy,    fie  is  tall  aidl  tpc?, 
wit^  a  slight  stoop.     His  £aae  ii  had- 
some  but  deeply  liaefl,  and,  Ho  a  diaopb 
of  Lavater,  the  resolute  fixiiv  of  jaw  con- 
trasts itsetf  €fn4ous]y/wiith  the  iodedsTB 
expression  of  the  «yes.     These  are  nerer 
still,  and  when  you  speak  to  lorn,  is- 
stead  of  concentrating   themselves  upoa  (• 
your  own  eyes,  they  shift  and  waoder  m  j 
though  to  escape  their  gase.     To  js^  .'I 
him  as  dishonest,  and  afraid  to  loikm  i' 
in  theiace  on  aocovnt  of  t^is  peeois^i  i| 
would  be,  however,  io  do  him  a  greaii;  \ 
justice;  it  is  only  a  nervous  habit^  wlisi ; 
ne  uses  witli  a  stranger  neither  wmn  ,^ 
less  fthan  with  Evy,  his  ziiecc^  and  ^  \ 
ruler  of  his  comfortable  little  hoBEeholi    ,' 
Eva  Carthew  had  lost  both  her  paientsin  \ 
a  single  day.  They  were  on  £heirwajto  | 
India,  chiefly  to  see  the  cbiughter  iiiejli^  , 
sent  to  England  quite  a  ctdld,  and  of  wkm  J 
they  had  heard  such  glowing  accmii»  I 
fr*om  time  to  time  from  the  scbDohnis^  ,, 
to  whom  they  had  ccmfidod  her,  as  mad^  jl 
their  hearts  to  leap  for  joy,  when,  wiibm  i 
two  days'  sail  of  home,  their  vessel  fons*  [ 
dered.    Eva's  £Ekther  had  been  an  office 
of  rank,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  gooii 
income ;   but  with  him  it  died,  and  i^ 
would  hove  gone  hard  with  the  oiplun 
ffirl,  then  but  just  fifteen,  had  not  UbcIs 
Angelo  held  out  his  helpful  hand  tolier. 
It  had  never  been  offered  to  her  be&re, 
nor  even  had  she  so  much  as  seen  bis.  i 
Colonel   Carthew   and  his  brother-in-lAV  " 
had  not  been  on  good  terms ;  indeed,  tbej  i 
had  despised  one  another  very  hoMj- ' 
a  state  of  things  which  had  had  its  ongio  ' 
nearly  ^wo  hundred  years  ago,  for  it  arose , 
out  of  that  very    ''  Chop  at  the  Kii>f  ^ ' 
Head,"  as  Angelo  irreverently  termed  i^<  I 
or  *'  the  murder  of  our  moat  gradoossof^  I 
reign  Charles  the  fW,"  as  the  ooloo^  | 
designated  that  much-debated  historic^ 
catastrophe.     The  hatchet  that  the^  cxd^ ' 
never  bury  was  the  one  with  which  WiHi^ia  j 
Hulet  slew  his  king.      The  subject  1j»  | 
been  always  a  bone  of  contention  betted 
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them,  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  colonel, 
being  his  brother-in-lav/'s  guest,  had  so  far 
forgotten  that  circamstance  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  as  to  rise  and  prick  with  a 
hot  poker,  not  his  host,  indeed,  but  that 
which  his  host  valued  above  himself,  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  his  regicide  an- 
cestor.    If  you  looked  at  the  picture  care- 
fully, you  might  observe  in  the  abdomen 
(for  the  assailant  had  no  time  to  be  particu- 
lar) a  large  square  patch,  which  had  been 
let  in  to  conceal  the  wound.  Angelo  Hnlet 
never  forgave  that  act  of  desecration ;  never 
spoke  to  his  sister's  husband  nor  his  sister 
afterwards ;  and  hated  the  iimocent  cause 
of  that  estrangement,  Charles  the  First, 
more  cordially  than  before.  If,  however,  his 
heart  had  not  yearned  to  go  and  see  his 
little  niece,  exiled  from  her  parents,  and 
passing  even  her  holidays  under  the  roof  of 
her  schoolmistress,  it  had  often  reproached 
him  with  his  neglect ;  *^  if  Eleanor  had  only 
written  a  line  to  ask  him  to  go,  or  if  that 
i^ot,  Carthew,  had  had  the  gp:uce  to  apolo- 
gise for  his  brutal  violence;"  but  there  came 
&o  letter  till  that  sad  one  from  the  school- 
loistress  which  told  him  that  his  enemy  was 
gone  whither  Charles  Stuart  and  WUliam 
Hulet  had  gone  before,  to  Heaven's  judg- 
ement, and  with  him  the  sister  with  whom 
•^gelo  had  been  playmate,   companion, 
counsellor  (in  all  except  her  marriage ;  he 
W  "never  liked  the  man"),  and  the  only 
one  of  his  own  blood  (save  one  other)  in 
the  world.  Then,  to  do  him  justice,  Angelo 
Hulet   put    away  from  him   all  remem- 
hrance  of  the  quarrel  about  the  merits  of 
tbat  False  Tyrant  or  Blessed  Martyr,  and 
leaving   orders   that   the  wound  in    the 
picture  should  be  neatly  healed  (he  had 
hitherto  kept  it  open,  to  keep  his  wral^ 
alive  and  active,  by  constant  contempla- 
tion of  it),  had  set  off  forthwith  for  the 
genteel  academy  in  Linden  Grove,  Bat- 
tersea,  where  sorrowing  Eva  was,  to  lay 
his  home  and  purse  at  her  disposal 

He  had  found  her  a  lithe,  slender  slip  of 
a  girl,  with  an  abundance  of  rich  brown 
^air,  which,  with  her  soft  hazel  eyes,  had 
formed  her  chief  charm  at  that  time ;  but 
the  promise  of  beauty  had  now  ripened 
into  full  performance.  At  eighteen,  Eva 
Carthew  was  the  ornament  of  her  uncle's 
home,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged flower  among  the  belles  of 
Dunwich.  Nor,  though  her  beauty  was  of 
a  dainty  and  even  delicate  sort,  was  she  one 
of  those  hot-house  plants  of  "  the  garden 
of  girls,"  who  shrink  from  the  winds  of 
heaven,  and  pass  their  lives  wrapped  up 


as  it  were  in  cotton- wool.  No  matter  for 
snow  or  rain,  she  rarely  failed  to  take  her 
daily  walk,  or  at  least  to  step  across  the 
street  to  Allen's  Almshouse,  and  visit  the 
ancient  dames,  to  whom  her  coming  was  as 
a  streak  of  sunshine  in  a  waste  of  cold  grey 
sky.  Doctor  Burne,  the  long-established 
medical  authority  of  Dunwich,  protested 
that  she  did  more  good  in  the  village  than 
all  the  drugs  in  has  dispensary,  a^  that 
without  any  "un-Engli^  mummery;"  a 
contemptuous  expression  which  was  under- 
stood to  comprehend  not  only  the  institu- 
tion, habit,  and  profession  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  but  organised  charity  of  all  kinds ; 
for  the  dootor  was  of  the  old  school,  and  if 
he  had  had  to  paint  an  angel  would  have 
made  her  carry,  instead  of  a  palm  branch,  a 
bottle  of  port  wine,  and  instead  of  a  crown 
on  her  head,  two  half-crowns  in  her  hand, 
to  be  given  away  where  they  seemed  to  be 
most  wanted.  But  for  Evy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  honest  doctor  could  have  kept 
on  good  terms  with  her  TJacIb  Angelo,  a 
man  with  whose  opiniooos,  and  even  with 
whose  numerous  maladies  (though  their  ex- 
istence, real  or  siipposed,  was  much  to  his 
own  interest),  he  protested  "  he  had  hardly 
common  patience. 

His  patience  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
tried,  for  every  morning  it  was  expected 
that  he  should  present  himself  at  the 
Cedars^  feel  Mr.  Hulet's  puke,  and  examine 
I  his  tongue.  When  this  professional  inter- 
view was  over,  the  doctor  was  wont  to  pay 
a  complimentary  visit  to  Evy  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  happened  upon  the  particular 
morning  we  have  in  our  mind. 

"  How  are  you,  Doctor  Burne  ?  How 
is  my  uncle  p" 

"  Excellent,  my  dear.  I  have  persuaded 
him  that  he  has  a  brand-new  disease,  un- 
known before  to  the  human  species,  and 
he  is  consequently  in  the  highest  spirits." 

**  Oh,  doctor,  how  can  you  ?  When  you 
know,  too,  that  he  is  really  far  from  well." 

"  That  is  very  true ;  but  the  state  of  his 
nerves  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  foolish  ap- 
prehensions about  them,  and  to  the  quarts 
of  rubbishing  stuff  that  he  takes  to  cure 
them.  Any  means  that  succeed  in  naaking 
him  give  up  those  doses  of  prussic  acid, 
for  instance,  of  which  he  takes  enough 
daily  to  poison  the  whole  company  of 
Dunwich  Rifles,  their  ,  captain  included 
(how  well  that  little  blush  becomes  you, 
Miss  Evy !)  are  more  than  justifiable.  If  I 
can  only  persuade  him  to  take  my  medi- 
cine instead,  I  will  answer  for  it  it  will  do 
him  no  harm." 
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"Nor  good,  I  suppose  yon  mean,  yon 
wicked  impostor!" 

*'  Bread  pills,  my  dear ;  honest  bread 
pills,  with  a  little  powder  over  them  to 
smell  nicje  and  nasty,  are  what  yonr  nncle 
shall  have."  And  the  doctor  mbbed  his 
fat  hands  together  as  thongh  he  were  al- 
ready concocting  them,  and  chuckled  till 
his  red  face  grew  pnrple. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  will  only  take  all  the 
other  things  aa  well,"  observed  Bvy, 
sighing. 

"  Perhaps ;  I  told  him,  however,  it  would 
be  dangerous — with  all  the  gravity  I  could 
muster,  and  quoting  the  sentiments  of  a 
hanky-panky  homeopathical  book  that  I 
got  hold  of  the  other  day — *  It  is  highly  un- 
advisable,  sir,'  said  I,  '  to  continue  simul- 
taneously two  courses  of  medicine,  each 
of  such  considerable  power.'  And  then, 
what  do  you  think  P  I  recommended  him 
to  take  a  brisk  walk  daily  in  the  park. 
You  know  how  he  loves  Dirleton  Park." 
Here  the  jolly  doctor  fairly  roared  with 
laughter,  and  had  to  take  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  dry  his  tears. 

"Hush,  hush;  or  my  uncle  will  hear 
you.  It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  behave  so  to 
him ;  I  don't  like  it,  doctor." 

"  It's  all  for  his  good,  my  dear ;  it's  all 
for  his  good,"  answered  the  old  fellow, 
with  something  of  serious  apology  in  his 
tone,  for  he  saw  that  his  companion  was 
really  annoyed ;  "  beside  which.  Miss  Evy, 
I  put  in  a  word  on  your  own  account. 
When  I  said,  *  You  must  take  to  walking 
in  the  park,'  of  course  he  flew  into  a  deuce 
of  a  rage,  and  swore  that  he  would  see  the 

park well,  in  a  state  of  conflagration, 

first,  and  that  he  wouldn't  then ;  to  which 
I  replied  that  of  course  he  would  please 
himself,  but  that  there  was  nothing  so 
wholesome  as  the  smell  of  deer.  ('Ah, 
but  that's  musk  deer,  isn't  it?'  said  he, 
gravely — when  I  really  thought  I  should 
have  had  a  fit.)  And  that  I  attributed 
your  own  excellent  health  to  the  frequent 
walks  that  you  took  in  Lord  Dirleton's 
coverts.  Now  wasn't  that  a  good  stroke 
of  business  for  you  ?  and  yet  you  were  just 
now  upon  the  point  of  being  angry  with 
me ;  you  know  you  were." 

**  I  wasn't  angry,  doctor ;  but  I  don't 
like  to  hear  dear  Uncle  Angelo  made  such 
fun  of.  He  has  been  very  good  to  me,  you 
know." 

Her  large  hazel  eyes  grew  h'quid  as  she 
spoke ;  not  as  the  doctor's  had  done,  how- 
ever, but  quite  differently.  The  tears  did 
not  fall,  but  formed  clear  pools,  in  whose 


depths  you  could  see,  or  at  least  her  com- 
panion could,  glistening  infinitely  fairer 
than  any  Sabrina,  gratitnde,  love,  pity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Evy,"  said 
the  doctor,  who,  though  he  was  overfond  ! 
of  banter,  and  had  an  unbecoming  liablt 
of  wetting  his  thumb  when  he  dealt  at 
whist,  was  in  feeling  a  gentleman,  "for- 
give me  for  forgetting  to  whom  I  spoke. 
There  is  none  better  aware  than  myself 
that  your  uncle  has  a  good  heart,  and 
that  it  is  only  his  digestion  which  is  cat 
of  order.  Well,  when  I  spoke  of  your 
health,  it  seems  I  was  only  just  in  time,  for 
he  told  me  that  he  had  had  it  iu  his  mind  J 
this  very  morning  to  stop  your  walking 
in  the  park  altogether.  There  would  hare 
been  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !  Why  ?  Do 
von  suppose,  then,  I  don't  know  all  aboot 
it — I,  who  am  the  walking  repository  of 
all  the  gossip  of  Dunwich !     *  Why,*  in- 1 


deedP  Is  it  possible  that  a  being  casfi? 
so  young,  so  mir,  and  yet  so  despei^j 
hypocritical!  You  positively  beat  pur 
ancestor  who  hangs  in  the  study  yonder, 
my  dear  Miss  Evy,  when  he  dropped  a  tear 
upon  his  regicidal  aze,  and  begged  the 
king's  pardon  before  cutting  his  head  off. 
Of  course  I  know  all  about  it — the  walb 
in  the  greenwood  glade,  and  the  talks  on 
the  seat  beneath  the  chestnut — so  tkt 
when  your  nncle  put  this  question  catego- 
rically, *  Are  you  certain  that  the  air  in  the 
park  does  her  any  particular  good  ?*  I  re- 
plied, most  honestly,  *  The  heir  of  that  park 
is  essential  to  her.'  A  doctor,  fbrtnnatelj 
for  you,  does  not  write  out  his  opinion, 
or  else  he  must  needs  have  discovered  at 
once  that  I  meant  Captain  Heyton." 

"  Captain  Heyton  is  not  Lord  Dirleton's 
heir— at  least,  not  necessarily  so,"  observed 
Evy,  coldly. 

She  had  blushed  and  trembled  at  first, 
like  a  rose  when  the  warm  south  wind 
blows,  at  the  doctor's  too  significant  rail- 
lery ;  but  she  was  calmly  contemptnons  of 
it  by  this  time,  and,  after  the  manner  of  her 
sex,  had  seized  upon  his  last  words  to  make 
a  diversion  in  the  embarrassing  topic. 

"He  is  the  heir  presumptive,  however,  yon 
little  prevaricatrix,"  answered  the  other; 
"  and  presumption  (especially  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it,  as  in  his  case)  goes  a 
great  way.  The  idea  of  his  standing  yonder 
at  this  moment  under  the  porch  of  Dame 
Swithin's  cottage,  without  the  excuse  ot^ 
drop  of  rain,  and  staling  up  at  the  Cedars  , 
—no,  no,  he  is  not  there"  (for  Evy's  lore- 
lit  eyes  had  been  unable  to  resist  a  fnriJ^® 
'  glance  out  of  the  window)  ;  "  hat  the  * 
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of  his  doing  so  (I  was  about  to  observe) 
would  not  surprise  me.  There,  I  am  a 
nasty  disagreeable  old  Teaze,  you  are 
thinking,  perhaps ;  but  the  &ct  is,  my  dear 
Miss  Evy,  I  had  a  reason  for  my  cruel  con- 
duct ;  I  wanted  to  make  myself  quite  sure, 
for  your  own  sake,  of  how  matters  stood 
between  you  and  the  captain.  I  had  never 
seen  him  when  walking  with  a  fair  com- 
panion in  the  Home  Wood  press  her  will- 
ing hand,  or  heard  him  murmur  like  a  dove 
— a  ring- dove — that  there  was  *  none  like 
her,  none,'  though  the  presumption  was 
that  he  had  done  it ;  but  now  that  you  have 
confessed  as  much— nay,  pardon  me,  you 
have — I  know  how  to  proceed  in  your  in- 
terests. Your  uncle  is  thinking  of  leaving 
Dunwich." 

"Leaving  Dunwich !"  echoed  Evy,  with 
a  piteous  s^ess  on  the  name  of  the  beloved 
village  where  she  had  known  nought  but 
happiness,  and  which  for  the  last  three 
months  had  been  Paradise  itself  (for  the 
doctor's  diagnosis  had  been  correct). 
'*What  reason  can  he  have  for  doing 
that?" 

"  Well,  not  a  very  strong  one,  my  dear, 
in  one  sense — it's  his  nerves.  He  has 
heard  from  somebody  that  Balcombe — a 
place  on  the  southern  sea  coast  somewhere 
— ^is  good  for  his  complaint ;  I  mean  his  old 
one ;  and  that  is  why  I  found  out  a  new 
one  for  him  this  morning,  to  which  Bal- 
combe air  will  be  very  disadvantageous — 
that  is,  if  yoa  choose  it  so  to  be.  He  is  to 
have  my  opinion  to-morrow,  when  I  shall 
have  thought  the  matter  over.  Of  course 
I  want  you  to  stop  here ;  but  I  would  not 
have  humbngged  your  uncle  on  ixxj  own 
account ;  my  principles  are  too  strong  for 
that ;  whereas  for  your  sake  I  am  prepared 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  unblushing  de- 
ceit. Now  am  I  a  cruel  old  inquisitor? 
Now  am  I  a  hard-hearted  wretch,  eh  ?" 

•'  Indeed,  doctor,  I  know  you  have  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world " 

"  Softest  you  mean ;  soft  as  fresh  butter, 
with  your  sweet  image  imprinted  on  it. 
WeU,  go  on." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  doctor,  that  if  you 
are  quite  sure  that  Balcombe  would  do 
dear  uncle  no  good,  I  would  very  much 
rather  we  did  not  leave  Dunwich." 

"  Very  good,  my  dear.  Then  if  my 
medical  dictum  can  decide  the  affair  in 

Dunwich,  you  shall  stop But,  I  say, 

do  look  out  of  window.  It  is  not  an  idea 
this  time,  for  such  a  thing  would  never 
have  entered  into  my  head.  No  other 
man  in  the  parish  treads  so  gingerly  over 


the  stones  as  that.  It  is  he  himself — Lord 
Dirleton  is  coming  across  the  street,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the  door  of  this 
very  house ;  and  that's  his  ring." 

CHAPTBB  II.   WHAT  DUNWICH  THOUGHT 
ABOUT  IT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  inter- 
view between  Doctor  Bume  and  Eva,  that 
the  latter  was  of  a  disposition  underhand, 
or  even  unduly  reticent.  She  loved  her 
undo  well,  but  he  was  not  one  to  invite 
any  one's  confidence,  and  certainly  not  the 
tender  confession  of  a  girl's  first  love. 
Upon  his  own  affairs  he  kept  an  unbroken 
silence.  Of  his  former  life  his  niece  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  save  what,  as  a  child, 
she  had  learnt  from  her  mother's  lips; 
that  he  had  once  been  married,  and  that  his 
marriage  had  turned  out  "  unfortunately." 
As  she  grew  up,  the  term  had  found  a 
meaning  for  her  that  had  hushed  all  ques- 
tioning. Whatever  had  been  the  nature  of 
his  matrimonial  catastrophe  it  had,  without 
doubt,  rendered  him  very  hostile  to  the 
married  state,  and  prone  to  jest  with  bitter 
cynicism  at  love  and  lovers.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Evy 
'had  kept  her  affection  for  Captain  Heyton 
a  secret  from  her  uncle,  and,  as  she  had 
vainly  hoped,  from  all  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nobody  in 
Dunwich,  except  Mr.  Angelo  Hulet,  who 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  '*  something 
between  "  his  pretty  niece  and  the  gallant 
captain;  though  opinions  were  much  di- 
vided upon  its  nature.  Most  people  thought 
it  was  only  a  flirtation,  and  those  who  did 
not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pretended  to 
think  so.  The  five  Miss  Colvilles  of  the 
Grange,  who  held  a  highly  respectable 
county  position,  and  might  themselves  have 
made  alliance  with  the  noble  house  of 
Dirleton  without  "  incongruity"  (that  was 
the  term),  affected  to  pity  "  that  poor  girl," 
Miss  Carthew,  with  whom  John  Heyton 
was  "  making  himself  so  ridiculous."  Lady 
Wapshaw,  on  the  other  hand  (widow  of  Sir 
Richard  Wapshaw,  late  alderman  of  Lon- 
don), of  Dunwich  Castle,  a  very  modern 
mansion,  with  an  architectural  salt-box  at 
either  wing,  and  an  architectural  watch- 
pocket  with,  turrets  in  the  centre — and  who 
possessed  one  rather  pretty  and  very  mar- 
riageable daughter — protested  that  Evy 
would  "  deserve  whatever  she  got,"  that  is, 
she  was  understood  to  imply,  provided  it  was 
something  of  a  disappointing  nature.  She 
had  no  patience  with  young  women  who 
threw  themselves  at  the  heads  of  young 
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men  in  a  superior  station  of  life  to  them- 
selves, and,  for  her  part,  thanked  Heaven 
that  Captain  Heyton  had  never  met  the 
girl  under  her  roof.  Even  Mrs.  Mellish, 
the  rector's  wife,  with  whom  Eva  was  a 
great  favonrite,  was  compelled  t6  admit, 
nnder  the  influence  of  these  great  autho- 
rities, that  "  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  re- 
gretted," though  she  positively  declined  to 
accept  the  position  they  would  have  forced 
on  her  of  volunteer  Mentor,  and  adviser  "for 
her  good,"  to  the  young  lady  in  question. 

«!t  is  your  botinden  duty  as  ^e  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,"  urged  Lady 
Wapshaw,  "  to  depict  to  this  motherless  giri 
the  ahyss  upon  which  she  stands." 

"Without  going  go  fitr  as  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Colville,  "  I  think  a  word  in  season 
from  yon — or,  perhaps,  some  little  convinc- 
ing tract  upon  ambition — might  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  Or  could  you  not  get 
your  husband  to  point  seriously  out  to  her 
that  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  Dead  Sea 
apple,  with  nothing  inside  of  it." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  interposed  the  titled 
lady,  contemptuously,  "  she  would  jump  at 
it  all  the  same.  What  does  she  care  whe- 
ther Captain  Heyton  is  clever  or  stupid." 

"  I  was  speaking  rather  in  a  metapho- 
rical sense,"  explained  Mrs.  Colville.  "I 
think  the  unreasonableness  of  her  preten- 
sions should  be  dwelt  upon — her  uncle 
coming  as  he  does  from  nobody  knows 
where " 

"  And  going  to  a  place  about  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt,"  put  in  Lady 
Wapshaw,  acidly.  "  A  man  who  walks  out 
of  church  because  he  won't  listen  to  the 
service  about  Charies  the  First,  and  kicks 
over  the  basket  of  oak-apples  that  is 
brought  to  his  house  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May !" 

"  And  of  whom  so  little  is  known  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  a  bachelor 
or  a  widower,"  continued  Mrs,  Colville. 
"  Think  of  the  gulf— the  social  gulf— be- 
tween such  a  man  and  Lord  Dirleton." 

Good-natured  little  Mrs.  Mellish  looked 
nervously  from  one  to  the  other,  like  a 
bright-eyed  bird  in  a  cage  between  two 
cats.  "  It's  very  unfortunate,  cei'tainly," 
she  murmured,  "  and  much  to  be  de- 
plored." 

"  Pray  say  it's  *  injudicious,'  "  sneered 
Lady  Wapshaw,  "as  you  said  of  those 
wretches  who  poached  in  the  Home  Wood 
under  his  lordship's  nose." 
^  "  Indeed,  my  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
lish, with  some  dignity,  "  I  cannot  honestly 
say  much  worse  of  it.     Eva  Carthow  is  a 


very  sweet  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  of  distinction.  Of  course  it  wonld 
be  a  great  advancement  to  her — perhaps 
an  unwise  advancement " 

"  You  are  surely  not  supposing  a  Tna^ 
riage,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mellish  ?"  inteimpted 
Lady  Wapshaw. 

"  I  am  certainly  not  supposing  anything 
less,  my  lady,"  returned  the  Ktfle  woman, 
her  bright  eyes  glancing  scorn.  "And  in 
this  house,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  sa?, 
that  I  will  not  have  anything  less  suggested. 
You  don't  know  Evy  Carthew  as  I  knoir 
her.  She  is  as  simple  as  a— dear  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Mellish,  looking  about  for  a  meta- 
phor, for  ffights  of  eloquence  were  very  un- 
usual with  her,  "  think  of  the  very  simplest 
of  Heaven's  creatures " 

"  Such  as  the  fox,"  muttered  Lady  Wap-  | 
shaw,  fortunately  beneath  her  breath.       | 

"  I  honestly    believe,"   continued  His.  f 
Mellish,  eagerly,  "  that  if  that  dear  fd  ■ 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Captain  Hej^  1 
(mind,  I  don't  say  she  has),  that  she  lots  ?^ 
him    for  his    own    sake,  and  without  a  ;| 
thought  of  his  brilliant  expectations."       I| 

"  And  I  honestly  believe,"  said  Ladj  | 
Wapshaw,  rising  from  her   seat,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  "that  if  the  present  . 
Lord  Dirleton,  in  his  sixtieth  autumn  and  , 
his  twentieth  fit  of  the  gout,  was  to  offer  ' 
Miss  Eva  Carthew  his  hand,   she  would 
drop  the  nephew  like  a  hot  potato,  and 
marry  my  lord  to-morrow.     What  do  y(^» 
say,  Mrs.  Colville  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  say  ?"  echoed  Mr?. 
Mellish.  She  had  hopes  in  the  squire's 
wife,  a  woman  who  never  refused  a  soup- 
ticket  or  a  yard  of  flannel  to  one  "  recom- 
mended" by  the  rector,  and  appealed  to 
her  with  the  doubtful  confidence  exhibited 
by  some  heroine  of  melodrama  when  ad- 
dressing "  the  gentler  -  natured"  of  two 
ruflfians.  "  I  am  sure  you  can  never  be  s) 
hard  on  this  poor  girl.' 

Mrs.  Colville  drew  her  shawl  about  her, 
as  a  judge  twitches  his  ermine  before  de- 
livering judgment,  and  assumed  a  reiy 
dignified  air  indeed. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Mellish,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  your  protegee,  personally; 
nothing  whatever;  she  may  be,  as  yo2 
say,  the  simplest  of  created  beings.  Bat 
as  a  woman  of  the  world,  I  must  say  ih&t 
1  think  a  girl  in  her  position  must  be  very 
simple  indeed  not  to  understand  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  busli, 
and  to  accept  Lord  Dirleton  if  he  asked 
her.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  jnst  ^ 
likely  that  hla  lordship  should  ask  her,  fl^ 
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that  Captain  Heyton  will  evenr  do  So ;  and 
it  is  entirely  on  the  girl's  own  acconnt,  and 
to  preserve  her  from  hnmiliation  and  dis- 
appointment, that  if  I  were,  like  yonrself , 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  jUiss  Car- 
thew's,  I  shonld  think  it  my  duty  to  open 
her  eyes." 

Mrs.  Mellish  opened  her  own  eyes  very 
wide  indeed,  dropped  her  Httle  head  on  one 
side  in  semi^approval,  and  promised  <<  to 
think  hboub  it ;"  but  no  farther  conld  the 
oomlnned  eloquence  of  her  two  visitors 
compel  her  to  go. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  my  dear  P" 
inquired  she  of  her  husband,  befbre  whom 
she  laid  the  matter  so  soon  as  he  came 
home  from  his  parish  round.  He  was  the 
first  rector  of  Ihmwich  that  had  ever  worn 
a  beard  since  Bishop  Latimer^s  time,  an 
innovation  wlkichi  had  at  first  been  despe- 
rately resisted.  The  Golvilles  had  called 
it  "ineongruous.**  Lady  Wapshaw  had 
even  stigmatised  it  as  "  indecent ;"  but  he 
had  carried  his  point,  and  now  wore  mous- 
tache as  well.  It  was  literally  impossible 
to  move  him  from  anv  position  he  took  up 

00  principle,  a  haxr^s*breadth. 

"What  do  I  think  of  it,  my  dear,"  re- 
peated ho,  stroking^  "the  manly  growth 
that  fringed  his  chm,"  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  engaged  in  deliberation ;  "  well,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  observation  with 
respeet  to  the  population  of  England  being 
'mostly  fooler,'  is  particularly  applicable  to 
Dunwioh.  Where  we  differ  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  advantage  likely  to  flow 
from  the  ixifluence  of  the  female  aristo- 
cracy. He  -was  really  a  great  man — a  very 
great  man— -befcnre  people  of  fashion  began 
to  make  a  fnss  about  him." 

"  My  dear  Gkorge,  how  you  do  fly  off. 

1  want  to  know  what  to  say  to  Mrs.  Col- 
ville  and  Lady  Wapshaw.'* 

"Just  so,  my  'dear;  it's  of  them  I'm 
thinking,  for  I'm  quite  sure  it  never  en- 
tered into  your  sensible  mind  to  speak  to 
Eva.  Of  course  the  marriage  of  a  girl 
like  that  with  Heyton  is  a  very  serious 
thing.  Let  well  alone  is  a  very  wise  say- 
ing, and  to  faring  brains  into  a  family  that 
have  got  on  so  uncommonly  well  without 
them  for  three  hundred  years,  is  without 
doubt  a  risk.  But  you  can't  tell  her  that 
without  wounding  her  feelings  on  the 
captain's  account.  Besides,  I  do  think 
their  intelligence  is  growing;  he  is  not 
nearly  such  &  dunderhead  as  his  uncle." 

"Bnt  I  can't  tell  Mrs.  ColviUe  that, 
George,"  urged  Mrs.  Mellish,  piteously. 

"  Can't  you  ?     I  would  much  sooner  tell 


her  that,  than  tell  Eva  Carthew  she  wasn't 
good  enough  for  John  Heyton.  A  tract 
on  ambition,  indeed!  Those  two  women 
should  be  sent  to  Colney  Hatch.  Well, 
tell  them  that  you  consulted  me,  and  that 
I  recommended  for  your  guidance  the 
golden  rule  of  life  that  ought  to  be 
printed  in  colours  in  every  national  school- 
room, and  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  every  parish  church 
—speaking  of  which  reminds  me  that  we 
have  a  vestry  meeting  at  fi)ur,  and  that  I 
must  be  off.'' 

"  But  what  w  the  golden  rule  ?"  pleaded 
the  little  woman,  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band's arm  as  he  was  about  to  hurry 
away,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  teU 
them  now." 

"  Now  this  is  shocking,"  said  the  rector, 
kissing  his  wife'is  forehead ;  "  this  is  what 
comes  of  subscribing  to  missionary  enter- 
prise in  the  Froaen  Islands — ^yes,  you  did, 
for  Lady  Wapshaw  showed  me  the  half- 
crown  in  triumph ;  well,  yon  may  tell  her 
from  me  to  *Mind  Her  Own  Business.' 
Colney  Hatch,  indeed  !  that  woman  is 
positively  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  sent 
to  Broadmoor." 

Thus,  as  has  been  said,  opinions  differed 
in  Dunwich  as  to  the  match,  if  match  it 
was  to  be  between  Miss  Eva  and  the  cap- 
tain; for  the  little  debate  at  the  rectory 
was  only  an  example  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  twenty  tea-tables  every  evening 
since  the  unconscious  pair  had  been  seen 
walkin?  together  in  a  certain  sequestered 
*'  drive  in  the  park.  They  had  met  more 
than  once,  indeed,  at  the  tables  of  common 
friends,  where  the  captain  had  not  failed 
to  show  a  marked  interest  in  the  young 
lady;  but  that  had  been  explained  (to 
their  own  satisfaction)  by  the  five  Miss 
Colvilles  as  a  momentaiy  infatuation,  and 
by  Miss  Wapshaw,  even  still  more  chari- 
tably, on  the  ground  of  the  captain's  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  He  had  paid  attention  to 
her  because  he  perceived  she  was  of  inferior 
social  position  to  the  other  guests,  just  as  a 
gentleman  of  fine  courtesy  is  particular  to 
notice  his  host's  governess.  But  "  those 
clandestine  meetings  in  the  Home  Wood" 
— as  a  matter  of  fact  the  pair  had  met  bat 
twice,  only  one  of  which  occasions  had  been 
designed — were  not  to  be  explained  away. 
Even  in  a  rank  of  society  where  young 
folks  are  not  punctilious  about  the  pro- 
prieties, "  the  young  man  as  I  walks  with" 
is  a  phrase  of  intense  significance.  Imagine, 
therefore,  the  excitement  tliat  reigned  in 
Dunwich  when  it  was  reported  that  old 
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Lord  Dirleton,  who  rarely  set  foot  out  of 
his  own  park — and,  indeed,  the  gont  sel- 
dom permitted  him  to  set  it  anywhere 
— had  been  seen  to  call  in  person  at  the 
Cedars ! 

A  LONDON  PILGRIMAGE  AMONG 
THE  BOARDING-HOUSES. 

II.  "onward." 

Ih  a  shady  sequestered  sanare  in  Blooms- 
bnry,  where  modem  foot&lls  reverberate 
reproachfully,   where  large  g^reen-blinded 
windows  once  gay  with  brocades  and  beau- 
pots  now  seem  dipped  to  the  lips  in  learn- 
ing, where  once  cheerful  fronts  have  stif- 
fened into  buckramed  vistas  of  seminaries 
for  young  ladies,  and  where  ancient  rheu- 
matic pianos  are  forced  to  tinkle,  tinkle, 
wheezily   with   their    poor  scant   breath, 
meekly   droning  Beethoven's   sonatas,   or 
writhing  out  Uhopin's  coruscations  on  the 
summer  breezes,  there  stands  a  large  house 
bedizened  with  a  brass  plate,  upon  which 
is  inscribed,  **  Mrs.  Finch's  private  board- 
ing-house."    A  most  indiscreet  house  for 
all  its  decorous  aspect,  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
amateur  whispering-gallery ;  words  spoken 
confidentially  appear  to  crawl  and  wriggle 
themselves  along  the   broad   stretches  of 
walls,  gliding  under  chinks  and  through 
keyholes,   repeating    to    themselves   their 
sense  as  they  progress  lest  it  should  be 
forgotten,  and  at  some  unexpected  corner 
shouting  it   out  triumphantly   to  the  ex- 
treme  discomfiture   of  the    speaker,    and 
the  surprise  of  persons  on  other  floors.     If 
you  slam  a  door  it  bellows  aloud,  crying 
out  its  pain  to  other  doors,  announcing  it 
to  walls  and  ceilings,  which  each  take  up 
the  complaint,  passing  it  on  from  one  to 
another  until  it  makes  its  final  exit  by  the 
skylight  in  an  indistinct  murmured  rum- 
ble.    In  such  a  house  nothing  disreputable 
could  live.     Decorum  and  mummified  no- 
bility ooze  from  the  plaster,  pride  of  ancient 
lineage  festoons  itself  along  the  cornice,  a 
flamboyant  reproach  to  all  that  is  low  and 
vulgar.     As   we  move  up  and   down  its 
princely  stairs  we  hold  our  breath,  shrink- 
ing up  our  cubic  inches  into  smallest  limits, 
feeling  that    our    frock-coat    and  muddy 
boots  have  no  business  where  whilom  silk 
stockings  glistened  and  perfumed  feathers 
waved.     Our  paper  cuffs  and  collars  may 
be  very  white,  but  what  are  those  cheap 
substitutes  for  cleanliness   to  yellow   un- 
washed lace,  to  glorious  Point,  or  fairy- 
fibred  Brussels  ?     Verily,  such  houses  are 
painful  to  live  in,  chafing  our  little  inno- 


cent vanity  at    every  turn,  grinding  onr 
cherished  conceit  out  of  existence. 

At  that    blue-blooded    door  I    meekly 
knocked,  and  presently  it  was  opened  by 
a  tall  spare  woman  in  black  silk,  with  a 
widow's  cap  closely  framing  her  thin  face. 
Her  hands  played  nervously  with  a  watch- 
chain,  her  eyes  had  a  trick  of  looking  hack- 
wards  with  a  sadden  movement  like  some 
terrified  animal  being  run  to  death.   ^^  Yoa 
have  rooms  ?"  I  asked.     "  Tes,"  she  twit- 
tered, holding  the  door  half  shnt  between 
myself  and  her,  with  an  expression  of  dix 
as  thoufi^h  I  were  a  burglar.  "I  wish  to  see 
them,"  I  rejoined,  pushingpast  herandstand- 
ing  on  the  mat.    "  You  want  to  live  here  ?'* 
she  exclaimed,  as  though  none  bat  ghosia 
could  inhabit  such  a  chiU  abode,   and  I 
began  to  think  that  probably  most  of  Uuse 
places  are  inhabited  by  phantoms  of  dd 
days,  who  sit  silently  of  an  evening  am  , 
spectral  loo,  diBCoursing  in  hollow  aoois  >' 
aoout  the  Prince  Regent,  or  the  piunp>ns&,  j 
and  the  last  Bath  scandal,  popping  nptbs 
chimney  at  grey  dawn  to  rustle  downagm 
for  another    &ibbat  as  twilight  deep&is. 
"  Yes,  I  want  to  live  here.  Your  card  is  in 
the  window,  so   you  must  have  room.'' 
"Dear  me,  yes,"  she  murmured,  "Fmall 
in  a  flutter,   you're  so  prompt.     Let  me 
think.     We're  very  quiet  people^  and  Fm 
a  widow."     "I  have  no  matrimonial  in- 
tentions," I  premised.     *'No;    oh  no!  of 
course  not.     Come  in  then,  and  we  can 
talk,"  and  she  led  me  into  a  grim  dining- 
room,  furnished  in  the  inevitable  way  wiUi 
horse-hair  glistening,  venerable  furniture, 
and  shadowy,  colourless  moreen  curtains. 
"  Yes,  I  have  room,  but  I  don't  know  you, 
you  see.    Have  you  a  reference  to  anybodj 
I  know  P"     "  It  is  not  probable,  but  I  will 
refer  you  to  my  banker,   Messrs.  Botbs- 
child,  will  that  do  f "     "  Rothschild  I"  she 
repeated,  vacailtly,  and  I  found  myself  for 
about  the  first  time  before  a  lady  who  had 
apparently   never  heard    that  celebrated 
name.     "  I  live  so  retired,  you  see^"  and 
her  thin  hands  moved  uncertainly  among 
the    cups   and   saucers   laid   out  for  tea, 
"  that  a  stranger — ^but  of  course,  if  yon 
like,  you  can  come;  yes,  you  can  come, 
I  suppose,"   and  then  as  if  seized  by  a 
happy  thought,  she  produced  a  card  from 
a  reticule  and  said,  her  wan  face  lighting 
up,  "  here's  my  reference,  give  and  take, 
it  is  a  solicitor,  a  most  ^ntlemanly  man, 
and  I'm  sure  he'll  say  I'm  quite  respect- 
able."   But  I  declined  her  card,  hinting  in 
my  turn  that  a  reference  to  a  stranger  was 
worth  nothing,  and  that  I  needed  none. 
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"Dear,  dear!  not  want  one.  Very  nn- 
usual,  isn't  it?  Call  to -morrow  some 
time,  or  the  next  day,  and  then  I  shall 
have  thonght  a  little.  So  very  sndden, 
yon  take  my  breath  away,  and  a  yonng 

gentleman    too "      But   I   sat    down 

with  a  resolution  that  appalled  her,  depo- 
siting my  bag  and  wraps,  and  declining  to 
move,  trying  on  her  as  I  did  so  the  taming 
power  of  my  eye.  That  stem  organ  was 
not  apparently  withont  its  effect,  for  by 
degrees  the  trembling  hands  waxed  calmer, 
and,  ajFter  communing  with  herself  awhile, 
she  produced  from  the  reticule  a  bunch  of 
keys  worthy  of  a  Newgate  warder,  and  led 
the  way  up-stairs.  A  wonderful  house  it 
was  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  rich  in  exqui- 
sitely-carved panelling,  in  stucco  -  worked 
ceilings  of  the  best  period,  and  finely-sculp- 
tured marble  mantelpieces.  Gb^at  rooms, 
lofty  and  well-shaped,  strewn  with  un- 
tidy adjuncts  of  the  present  day,  opened 
one  out  of  another  by  folding-doors,  with 
vistas  of  once  cosy  little  boudoirs  and 
quaint  corkscrew  private  stairs.  My  bed- 
room was  extremely  lofty,  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flutes  and  tambourines  in  re- 
lief, and  a  polished  floor  more  adapted  for 
twinkling  dancers  at  a  ball  than  for  the 
sober  stockinged  feet  of  a  wanderer.  At 
the  back  wa«  a  garden  with  Inigo  Jones 
stone  seats  and  old  trees,  under  the  shade  of 
which  sat  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  black, 
lilce  the  council  meetmg  of  a  rookery. 
'*  Those  are  my  boarders,"  said  Mrs.  Finch, 
"  mostly  clerical  gentlemen  and  mis- 
sionaries from  foreign  lands.  My  con- 
nexion is  entirely  among  the  clergy,  Eng- 
lish and  American.  That  is  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Poke,"  she  continued,  rolling  out  the 
trisyllabic  title  and  turning  it  in  her  mouth 
like  some  choice  bonbon,  "  there,  in  the 
centre,  looking  so  venerable  and  good, 
bless  him.  He's  just  returned  from  2ianzi- 
bar.  Next  him  the  Reverand  Flick,  also 
a  missionary,  a  most  excellent  gentleman, 
whom  you'll  come  to  love,  I  am  sure. 
And  that  other  gentleman,  dressed  like  an 
Australian  digger,  is  an  admirable  man, 
thongh  eccentric.  But  you'll  meet  them 
all  at  tea.  Meat  tea  at  seven ;  seven  and 
sixpence  a  day  the  room.  I  try  to  make 
niy  house  as  like  a  Christian  home  as 
possible.  No  show  or  liveried  servants,  or 
earthly  vanity  of  that  kind.  Two  maids 
and  I,  and  a  reclaimed  sinner  of  a  shoe- 
black boy,  do  all  the  work,  and  give  ge- 
neral satisfaction.  It  shall  be  my  earnest 
endeavour  to  secure  your  comfort,  sir,  and 
if  there  is  anything  you  specially  fancy  I 


only  hope  you  will  say  so.  I  will  send  one 
of  my  boys  to  you  when  tea  is  ready." 
And  the  timid  lady  glided  noiselessly  from 
the  room. 

"  What  an  enormous  house  for  two  maids 
to  keep,"  I  thought,  remarking  on  the  ex- 
cessive spotlessness  of  curtains  and  linen ; 
"  but  probably  missionaries  straight  from 
the  undiscovered  islands  have  learned  to 
wait  upon  themselves.  And  what  a  cata- 
leptic, desolate  square,  with  rank  grass 
actually  sprouting  between  the  stones  in 
front  of  the  hall-door !"  This  was  caused 
by  our  end  of  the  square  being  closed  up 
with  railings  so  that  no  carriages  came  our 
way  unless  bound  for  one  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  a  contingency  likely 
to  occur  on  an  average  once  a  year,  judg- 
ing from  the  general  aspect  of  affairs. 
Two  fossil  ladies  sunned  themselves  in  the 
square  opposite,  near  a  toppling  old  statue, 
one  with  a  book,  the  other  occupied  with 
some  kind  of  worsted  work.  A  beadle, 
glorious  in  red  waistcoat  and  gold  hat- 
band, paced  monotonously  round  as  though 
no  one  ever  provoked  him  to  move  them 
on  within  tne  dreamy  precincts  of  his 
authority.  Many  sleek  cats  reconnoitred 
from  area  and  balcony,  there  was  a  distant 
wheezing  of  a  piano,  a  scarce  perceptible 
far-off  hum  of  the  outer  world,  and  a  large 
notico-board  opposite  to  the  effect  that  no 
children  would  be  allowed  to  play,  and 
that  all  street  musicians  would  be  prose- 
cuted. Surely  an  ideal  resting-place  for 
over-tasked  brain-workers. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  pretty  little 
boy  neatly  dressed  in  black  announced  that 
tea  was  ready.  Round  a  long  table  sat 
the  gentlemen  in  black,  at  its  head  the 
twittering  landlady,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  little  boys,  her  sons.  A.  large  urn,  no 
tablecloth,  tea,  toast,  muffins,  sliced  cold 
beef,  and  eggs ;  jam  of  several  sorts,  and 
condensed  Swiss  milk.  The  gentlemen  in 
black  devoured  voraciously,  with  much 
clatter  and  jaw-rattling,  varied  by  snorts 
and  sighs  of  satisfaction.  It  struck  me 
that  this  must  be  their  first  meal  since 
leaving  the  South  Seas.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Poke  got  through  three  eggs,  a  muffin,  a 
rackful  of  toa^t,  and  unlimited  cold  meat. 
How  he  must  have  mulcted  the  savages  in 
kind  in  those  distant  lands  !  The  gentle- 
man attired  like  a  gold-digger  roused  my 
curiosity.  A  tall,  handsome  American, 
about  forty-five  years  old,  with  full  beard 
and  sad  thoughtful  face,  a  victim  to  mono- 
mania. He  is  convinced  that  in  two  thou- 
sand years  the  sun  will  crumble  away,  and 
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that  our  present  globe  will  bum  to  take  its 
place;  that  between  this  and  then  tliere 
will  be  great  earthquakes,  culminating  in 
a  monster  one,  the  friction  of  which  will 
set  the  world  on  fire.  Although  he  places 
the  catastrophe  so  far  beyond  our  day,  he 
insists  that  people  must  be  warned  of  his 
discovery,  to  which  end  he  is  always  writing 
pamphlets,  which  he  persecutes  his  friends 
to  publish.  Once  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able income  he  has  carried  out  to  the  letter 
certain  precepts  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  giving  his  money  to  whomsoever  asked 
for  it.  His  principles  becoming  known,  be 
not  unnatuitilly  became  the  centre  of  a 
crew  of  harpies,  who  only  abandoned  him 
when  he  parted  with  his  last  dollar ;  but 
he  regrets  it  not.  Looking  upon  money 
only  as  a  means  not  an  end,  he  is  perfectly 
content,  calmly  arguing  that  having  kept 
others  so  long  as  he  was  able,  it  is  now 
their  turn  to  keep  him.  Nor  has  he  suf- 
fered as  yet  from  the  result  ef  such  ec- 
centric doctrines,  having  whilst  travelling 
in  Palestine  fallen  upon  an  Englishman  who, 
perceiving  him  to  be  thoroughly  sincere, 
and  compassionating  his  position,  actually 
docs  pay  for  all  his  frugal  wants.  Should 
his  landlady  need  payment  he  tranquilly 
sends  her  to  his  friend,  nor  deems  the  pro- 
ceeding the  least  unusual.  Once  he  wrote 
to  Horace  Greeley  ofifering  a  series  of  news- 
paper letters  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  which  were  politely  refused  ^  being 
'^  ahead  of  the  time."  He  is  just  suoh  a 
calm  enthusiast  as  might,  possibly  may 
some  day,  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religon, 
carrying  xmstable  minds  away  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  convictions  and  spotless  life. 

As  the  meal  progressed,  the  little  boys, 
averaging  from  twelve  to  nine  years  of  age, 
began  to  look  weary,  and  to  fidget  on  their 
chairs,  whilst  their  mamma  gazed  ecsta- 
tically at  the  missionaries,  trickling  forth  a 
feeble  little  dribble  of  reverence.  The  chil- 
dren, I  afterwards  discovered,  were  already 
launched  upon  the  world,  earning  their 
pittance,  although  they  looked  no  more 
than  babies  ;  one  as  invoice  clerk  at  a  City 
haberdasher's  on  four  shillings  a  week,  the 
younger  ones  as  errand  boys.  No  wonder 
they  looked  tired,  poor  little  men ;  knocked 
about  and  banged  all  day  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  every  one ;  too  weary  to  eat,  only 
looking  -wistfully  at  the  clock,  and  wishing 
for  bed.  But  the  timid  old  lady  here  un- 
accountably displayed  a  contradictory  facet 
of  her  character,  being  quite  a  martinet  in 
her  own  circle,  insisting  on  the  small  crea- 
tures carving    for  and    waiting    on  the 


boarders.      Such  carving  as  it  was,  too! 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  fragile  wrists  and 
dusky  little  fingers  bending  and  battling 
with  a  great  carving*knife  and  fork  fcr 
the   behoof   of  the    insatiable  gentlemen 
in  black,  who  seemed  images  of  ihe  grave 
— dark,  mysterious,   silent,    and    devour- 
ing   all    things    aUke    relenUessly.     Tb 
cloth  onoe  removed,  the  youngsters  were 
free  to  go  to  rest^  whilst  the  missionanes 
sat  down  with  the  old  lady  to  whist  c: 
cribbage  and  warm  drinks,  enlivening  tk 
peiformance  with  travellers*  tales  of  Zau- 
zibar  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  I  quite 
burned  and  itched  to  dispute^     PresentiT 
other  boarders  dropped    in   one  by  one. 
American    professors    and    professore^o 
on  their  travels,   and  one  or  two  j<m^ 
gentlemen  from  ahops^  who  having  sim- 
pered  idiotically  across    the    counter  &.1' 
day,  weoe  propcurtiosiately  Bulky  duiiBgcc 
hours,   clamouring   rudely  for    dinn^  i:  ; 
quite  another  accent  from  "  WJiat  otkr , 
article  to-day,  madam  ?"  and  redncis^  i^ 
widow  into  a    semi-faysterioal    oonfe  ' 
And  80  the  evemng  passed,  a  jumlue  i 
cardB  and  hot  meat,  clattering  of  ham, 
rattling  of  plates,  and  edifying  eon?ers- 
tion,   amazing  legends  of   Sonth    Afnc& 
tangled  with  i^tailed  remarks  of  castoiDets.  ) 
the  last  brilliant  sally  of  the  Emperor  of 
Timbuctoo  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  U^  | 
joke  from  the  Cave  of  Harmony,  Tod^  ' 
candles  l^eing  produced,  all  trooped  off  Qp  | 
the  grand  echoing  stsorcase  through  ib^  , 
resounding,  rambling  corridors.    At  cock- 
crow, while  the  genilemen  in  Uack  still 
snored,  the  little  boys  were  off  to  their 
respective  avocatione,   carrying  eacb  hi 
packet  of  bread  «md  jam  into  the  grest 
world,  and  I,  feeling  chilled  by  this  ezs- 
balmed  abiding  place,  resolved  to  follotr  i 
their  eocample,  and  migrate  Strandwank 
Quick  !     A  hansom  that  shall  rattle  os 
away  from  the  galvanised  corpse  of  Eloams; 
bury  into  the  reviving  whirl,  the  noise  ana 
bustle  of  the  practical  nineteenth-century 
Strand,  whose  roar  shall  cause  our  haK- 
congealed  blood  to  start  and  leaped  tingle 
in    our    veins.      Away    frt)m    suggestive  j 
glamour  of  the  past  to  the  oommonplace 
and  bathos  of  the  present.     Let  us  thiiiA 
no  more  of  sacks  and  ruffles,  but  allow  ii^-  I 
stead  our  thoughts  to  revel  over  cheap  i 
excursions   to  the    seaside,   to  gloat  ou-  , 
members  of  the  shoe-black  brigade,  to  g\^  \ 
in  pictorial  announcements  of  the  Naba- 
pickle,   to  bring    themselves   among  tbt  , 
matter-of-fact  but  delightful  sirronuiiiDP^  i, 
of  to-day. 
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In  a  few  moments  my  Jclm  whisked  Lis 
liorse  round  a  sharp  corner,  down  a  steep 
stree'tlet  leading  to  the  Embankment,  and 
drew  np  with  a  jerk  before  a  strange 
medley  of  several  houses  battered  and 
jammed  into  one,  into  which  I  was  forth- 
with received.  A  strange  honeycomb  of  a 
place,  where  irregular  landings  shunt  you 
down  a  couple  of  steps  here,  coax  you  up 
half  a  dossen  more  there,  betray  you  down 
a  winding  stair  leading  only  to  a  cupboard 
reeking  of  candles,  and  mops  and  brooms, 
then  lead  you  up  a  darkened  way  that 
abuts  on  nothing  but  a  blank  wall,  until 
jou  would  fain  demand  a  clue  and  vow 
that  you  will  insist  on  a  private  house- 
maid being  especially  told  off  to  you  as 
guide  through  the  extraordinary  labyrinth. 
A  muscular,  good-humoured  tomboy  of  a 
maid  with  dusty  hair,  surmounted  by  a 
muslin  blister,  clutched  my  bag  out  of  my 
hand,  exclaiming :  "  Boom  ?  Yes,  one  in 
the  sky  parlour;  right  up  atop  in  the 
tiles  among  tbe  cats.  Missus  is  out,  but 
it's  all  right.  Who  come  here  ?  Why, 
doctors  chiefly,  bachelors,  stray  young 
JDen,  and  budding  soldiers  training  for 
their  exam.  Ladies  ?  No !  Lor  bless  yer, 
we  don't  want  no  women  folk  here  no 
more  nor  -we  can  help,  and  that's  our- 
selves. Five  bob  a  day  this  little  room, 
and  cheap  at  that.  Drat  them  bells! 
Common  room  down- stairs.  Breakfast  at 
half-past  nine.  Smoking  ?  Rather.  Like 
chimbleys.  Come  in  at  any  time  you  like 
hefore  two.  Missus  always  sits  up  herself 
to  let  the  lodgers  in,  but  goes  to  bed  at 
two,  and  after  that  you  don't  come  in  no 
more.  What  does  she  do  alone  ?  Why, 
knits.  What  a  heap  of  knitting  that 
blessed  woman  do  get  througb  to  be  sure. 
There.  I  can't  stand  gossiping  all  day." 
And  off  she  bounced,  clattering  down 
several  steps  at  a  time.  My  room  was 
small  certainly,  but  scrupulously  clean. 
There  was  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  real  modem 
washhand- stand,  a  dimity- curtained  bed, 
s-ud  a  homely  lavender-bag  air  about  it  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  grimy,  brassy  mask 
of  the  outer  street.  At  breakfast  I  found 
Q-n  array  of  doctors,  army  surgeons,  and 
country  practitioners  crowded  around  a 
tiny  table,  with  a  sprinkling  of  raw,  jaded- 
looking  lads  in  all  the  anguish  of  cramming 
'or  examination,  looking  like  wild  Pauls 
^'hom  much  learning  w^as  driving  mad. 
History  and  geography  mingled,  it  seemed 
^o  me,  with  their  bread  and  butter;  an 
atmosphere  of  Lempriere  surrounded  them, 
*   subtle   odour   of    recondite  classics,   a 


musty  savour  of  petrified  wisdom  long  since 
stewed  down  for  high-pressure  use  by 
cunning  hands.  A  real  officer  sat  there 
just  returned  from  India,  aged  about 
twenty-five ;  quite  a  veteran  and  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sandy-haired  boys.  The 
guests  were  Till  in  slippers,  munching  for 
bare  life,  glowering  the  while  as  only 
Britons  can,  some  indulging  in  tea  and 
toast,  others  reviving  themselves  with  soda 
and  B,  and  others  again  pulling  themselves 
together  "with  an  effort  by  means  of  curajoa 
and  brandy,  and  dissipated  cayenne  sand- 
wiches. During  the  day  these  gentlemen 
sally  forth  like  locusts  on  the  town,  return- 
ing at  various  hours  of  the  night  to  dis- 
cuss adventures  in  concert  over  a  friendly 
pipe  and  bottled  Bass.  Although  naturally 
cynical,  I  am  pleased  to  consider  myself 
also  gregarious,  and  consequently  hesitated 
not  to  join  the  midnight  smokers,  ob- 
serving, as  one  would  observe  the  habits 
of  silkworms  in  a  tray,  the  manners  of 
our  entrcrtainirg  race  until  the  small  hours 
swelled  ominously  into  great  ones.  It  was 
distressing  that  we  should  have  been  called 
upon  to  endure  a  whole  Joe  Millerful  of 
antique  medical  anecdotes,  diversified  with 
a  garnish  of  inane  school  remembrances 
and  legends  of  Indian  prowess.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  One  by  one  the 
smokers  at  last  retired  to  rest,  until  through 
tobacco  billows  nothing  was  to  be  discerned 
save  the  stalwart  young  Indian  and  a 
certain  evil  old  shadow  with  a  parchment- 
covered  cranium  and  Hebrew  nose,  whom 
I  had  known  well  for  years  as  a  certain 
bill-discounting  vulture,  with  a  fledgeling 
of  even  shadier  reputation  than  his  own. 
While  they  conversed  I  wondered  to  my- 
self as  to  what  that  ill-omened  gentleman 
could  be  doing  there,  knowing,  a#  I  did, 
that  his  own  house  was  in  altogether  an- 
other quarter  of  the  town.  What  could 
induce  him  to  leave  his  sumptuous  mansion 
at  Haverstock-hill,  with  its  irreproachable 
claret  and  train  of  obsequious  domestics, 
to  vegetate  in  a  two-pair  back  down  by  the 
river- side  ?  What  was  tbe  meaning  of  his 
sitting  for  hours  of  the  day  crooning  over 
a  violin  alone  in  his  miserable  little  den  ? 
Was  he  like  me,  studying  mankind,  or  had 
his  conscience  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
had  I  lit  at  last  on  the  real  original  Wan- 
dering Jew  ?  I  had  but  to  watch  his  slimy 
ways  and  the  glassy  veiling  of  his  wicked 
cormorant  eyes  to  be  speedily  enlightened. 
The  young  man  opposite  was  a  good  speci- 
men of  an  ordinary  son  of  Mars.  Irish, 
young,  handsome,  broad-shouldered,  free 
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Amoo  with  two  gold  swords  and  a  gold 
axe,  as  proofs  of  his  confidence,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  conciliate  Quacoe  Apontay 
and  terminate  the  fend.  In  spite  of  this 
the  incorrigible  Quacoe  presently  attacked 
and  totally  defeated  Amoo's  army,  and, 
worst  of  all,  carried  off  the  Ashantee  golden 
swords  and  hatchet ;  further,  he  killed 
every  one  he  met  in  Amoo's  country,  even 
the  messengers  from  the  monarch  of 
Ashantee  himself,  who  at  last  proclaimed 
war  upon  him. 

Quacoe  and  Cheboo,  dreading  their  mo- 
narch's vengeance,  now  fled  into  the  Fantee 
country,  thereby  dragging  a  fresh  people 
into  misaiT.  The  king,  seeing  this,  sent  a 
present  oi  twenty  ounces  of  gold  to  Ihe 
caboceer,  or  mayor  of  Assecoomah,  pro- 
fessing peace  to  the  Fantees,  but  a  wish  to 
pursue  and  punish  the  wicked  Cheboo  and 
the  infamous  Quacoe.  The  foolish  Fantees, 
however,  would  take  neither  side,  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  the  fugitives.  Upon 
this  Ashantee  broke  into  a  not  unnatural 
f  uiT  with  a  nation  that  harboured  its  re- 
bellious vassals,  and  Appia  Dunqua,  the 
Ashantee  general,  flew  at  the  enemy,  and 
in  a  great  two  days'  battle  at  BuiiJca,  in 
Fantee,  defeated  the  two  kings  and  their 
new  allies.  Quacoe,  thus  bafi9ed  on  all 
points,  now  offered  submission  to  Ashantee 
on  the  singular  proviso  that  all  his  debts 
should  be  paid  on  his  return  home.  The 
king,  graciously  relenting  (and  indeed  the 
Ashantees  appear  to  advantage  in  these 
early  wars),  sent  presents  of  peace  to 
Cheboo  and  Quacoe,  who,  however,  bad 
to  the  last,  beheaded  the  messengers.  This 
wicked  and  ungrateful  act  naturally  roused 
the  king  to  renewed  madness,  and  he  now 
vowed  eternal  war  on  the  perfidious  in- 
grates.  Acoom,  the  caboceer  of  Asse- 
coomah, who  had  already  treacherously  re- 
leased some  of  the  king's  Fantee  prisoners, 
was  applied  iiO  for  provisions.  Six  times  he 
sent  them  '^Ih  business-like  readiness,  but 
the  seventh  he '  seized  the  six  hundred 
Ashantee  porters  sent  for  the  food,  and 
sold  them  for  slaves.  Upon  this  the  king 
declared  war  against  him  also,  and,  after 
defeating  him,  went  in  search  of  that  bad 
couple,  Cheboo  and  Quacoe.  The  Fantees, 
Braffoes,  and  Annamaboes  opposed  the 
king's  march,  but  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated. 

It  was  now  that  this  war  touched  upon 
our  frontiers,  and  we  first  came  into  colli- 
sion with  the  troublesome  people  against 
whom  we  have  just  now,  for  the  third 
time,  declared  hostilities.  The  governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  being  under  apprehen- 


sion for  the  safety  of  the  British  settle-  ' 
ments,  was  inclined  to  send  a  flag  o!  tnic«  ' 
to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  who  was  noT^  , 
(May  the  6th,  1806)  at  Abrab,  only  fifteen  i 
or  twenty  miles   from  the  sea;  \mi  tie ' 
Annamaboes,   objecting,  reflised  to  allow  i 
the  governor's  messengers  to  proceed  to  i 
Ashantee.     They  were,  in  fact,  placing  too  i 
much   reliance   on   their   own  name  aid  ' 
strength,    fully  expecting  to  he  able  to  i 
capture  or  destroy  the  King  of  Ashantft' 
and  his  whole  army.     But  the  whale  un- 
fortunately is  not  to  be  easily  caaglit  in  -, 
a  simple  fishing-net. 

The  Ashantee  army  soon  after  arrived  a: 
Cormantine,  and,  defeating  the  inhabitaotf,  ,, 
destroyed  the  town.     The  Ashantee  cap-  I 
tain,  pillaging  the  Dutch  fort,  took  up  l^  ] 
residence  there  in  full  dignity.    GoTerto?  i 
White,  the  English  governor  of  Annamahje 
fort,  now  felt  the  time  for  negotiation  Tij ; 
come,  and  at  once  sent  a  flag  of  tmc?  te  ;, 
the  Ashantee  general  to  ask    the  i^^  > 
motives  for  marching  to  the  coast,  aa^fj* ' 
posing  himself^  as  a  mediator  in  Uic  &•  i, 
pute.  ^  , 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ashantee  geser^ 
elated  at  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  co^- 
the  long  ambition  of  his  people,  on  arn^- ' 
ing  at  Cormantine,  had  dipped  his  swc^  , 
three  times  in  the  sea,  and  sent  to  his  bi^ 
calabashes  of  sea  water  as  a  proof  of  ^ 
victories.    The  Ashantees  were  in  no  mood 
now  for  negotiation ;  they  bore  to  GoTercor 
White  a  hau^iy  message  that  when  ike 
English  governor  had   sent  him  twenty 
barrels  of  powder  and  a  hundred  miisker-s 
he  would  be  told  what  the  idng's  ^e&^ 
were.     The  governor,  like  a  true  Bugli^-- 
man,  unwilling  to  show  alarm,  feasted  tit 
messengers,  but  told  them  politely  thaiW 
regretted  the  king,  their  master,  did  »;• 
appear  inclined  to  conciliation,  yet  that  u 
he  told  him  in  what  maimer  the  Ansanu- 
boes  had  ofiended  he  would  endfiavonr  v- 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  but  tba* 
till  he  knew  how  they  had  transgressed  k 
should  grant  them  the  protection  of  tbc 
fort  if  they  sought  it;  and,  finally,  he»i^ 
that  if  the  king's  army  approached  the  (en 
with  hostile  intentions,  it  would  he  ^"^ 
upon.    On  dismissing  the  ambassador?,  i-' 
governor,  hearing  they  would  certainly  t'? 
murdered   by  the  Annamaboes  on  tfct:: 
return  with  the  flag,  sent  them  to  tli - 
own  quarters  guarded  by  an  escort.   Bt- 
fore  leaving  the  fort  the  Ashantee  htd^ 
were  (as  a  precaution)  taken  to  see  siir.^' 
heavy  guns,    loaded  with    shot,  to  i?^' 
them  some  idea  of  the  destruction  artillny 
could  cause. 
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Aunamaboe  was  now  put  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  the  courage  of  the  Annama- 
boes  rapidly  oozing  away,  the  townspeople 
claimed  the  English  governor's  protection. 
Mr.  White  assnred  them  of  assistance,  but 
at  the  same  time  urged  them  to  vigorous 
exertions  for  th«ir  own  defence.  Strong 
parties  were  then  placed  on  the  look  out, 
every  avenue  leading  to  the  town  was 
guarded,  and  on  the  first  alarm  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children  were  to  be  sent 
iiiside  the  fort,  while  those  that  oould  not 
he  accommodated  were  to  keep  close  to  the 
walls,  and  under  the  shelter  of  tlie  guns. 

At  this  time  it  is  a  shameful  fact 
that  Governor  White,  after  twenty-seven 
years  in  Africa,  had  been  so  intent  either 
on  commerce  or  idleness,  that  he  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  Ashantee 
character.  He  did  not  even  know  they 
were  brave  and  daring,  but  supposed  they 
were  like  the  small  tribes  near  him,  who 
would  not  face  musketry,  much  less  cannon; 
and  when  bullets  began  to  whistle  near, 
^  would  creep  into  sand  holes.  After  a  lull  of 
a  week  the  Ashantee  gwieral,  who  proved 
to  be  the  King  of  Dinkara,  suddenly  moved 
forward  and  took  possession  of  Agah,  a 
village  situated  on  a  point  of  land  eastward 
of  Aunamaboe,  and  an  important  point 
for  observing  the  town.  The  Annamaboes, 
irritated  at  this,  marched  out  on  the  14tli 
of  June  to  recover  the  place.  A  battle 
ensued.  The  Ashantees  fired  with  some 
regularity  and  aimed  well,  while  the  Fan- 
tees  blazed  about  wildly.  The  Ashantees 
retreated  in  good  order,  retaining,  however, 
part  of  the  villa^  which  lay  in  a  valley 
where  the  Annamaboes  did  not  seem  to  care 
to  venture.  During  this  fight  the  king, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was 
craftily  busy,  three  miles  ofiT,  securing  all 
the  passes  leading  to  Aunamaboe. 

Early  on  the  15th  the  town  was  attacked, 
and  every  Aunamaboe  who  could  carry  a 
niusket  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
firing  soon  began  to  be  very  hot  and  heavy, 
and  smoke  arose  from  various  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Alarm  and  confusion, 
the  sure  precursors  ol  defeat,  prevailed  in 
the  town,  and  the  old  men,  women,  and 
children  crowded  into  the  fort  tiU  it  was 
full,  and  the  gates  were  bolted.  As  the 
sound  of  musketry  was  advancing  fast,  and 
the  Fanteee  were  already  retreating  in  great 
disorder,  the  governor  fired  one  or  two  big 
guns  over  the  town  to  alarm  the  assailants ; 
but  they  were  too  resolute  and  elated  by 
victory  to  care  for  mere  noise,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  bullets  began  to  whistle  in 
every  part  of  the  fort,  and  the  Ashantees 


poured  into  the  town  in  all  directions,  pur- 
suing the  Eantees  even  to  the  beach,  where 
the  slaughter  was  incessant,  terrible,  and 
indiscriminate. 

The  Annamaboes  had  relied  on  their 
canoes  and  their  skill  in  swimming  for 
escape,  but  they  were  pursued  too  closely 
by  their  relentless  enemies.  During  this 
carnage  the  governor  was  very  active  with 
his  small  garrison  in  trying  to  repel  the 
black  swarms  of  assailants.  A  twenty- 
four-pounder,  that  pointed  westward  along 
the  beach,  swept  down  hundreds  of 
Ashantees  with  grape-shot,  while  a  three- 
pounder  which  flanked  the  gate  eastward, 
poured  grape  into  the  flocks  oi  blacks,  who, 
however,  trampled  on  over  the  dead,  and 
came  under  the  very  walls  to  carry  off  the 
women  who  stood  there  in  frightened 
heaps.  At  this  juncture  the  English 
governor  was  shot  in  the  mouth  and  loft 
arm,  an  officer  and  two  men  were  wounded, 
and  one  man  killed.  Our  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  twenty-nine  men,  including 
the  governor,  four  officers,  and  four  free 
mulattoes;  the  rest  being  soldiers,  work- 
men, or  servants.  The  whole  force  of  the 
Ashantees  were  now  directed  against  the 
fort,  where  they  expected  to  find  great 
booty.  But  the  walls  were  high  and 
well  flanked,  the  gates  sound  and  well  bar- 
ricaded. There  was.  still  hope  for  resolute 
men  even  against  these  howling  blaok 
myriads,  drunk  with  human  blood,  that 
beleaguered  them.  The  senior  officer  "who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  wounded  go- 
vernor, was  cool  and  prudent.  Finding 
the  gunners  at  one  part  frequently  being 
shot  at  the  embrasures,  he  resolved  to  rely 
entirely  on  his  musketry.  About  noon  the 
garrison  was  reduced  to  only  eight  men, 
including  the  officers,  and  tl^e  Ashantees 
were  using  every  effort  to  force  the  west 
gate,  even  after  two  previous  repulses.  The 
third  time  they  brought  fire,  but  the  man 
who  carried  it  fell  dead  upon  the  brands, 
and  so  extinguished  the  flame.  The  attack 
and  defence  continued  till  six  o'clock,  when 
darkness  came  and  stopped  ihs  fighting. 
The  last  twilight  was  spent  by  the  brave 
garrison  in  repairing  injuries  and  preparing 
for  possible  night  attacks. 

The  day  dawned  on  a  horrible  scene  of 
blood  and  devastation.  Eight  thousand 
Fantees  had  perished  by  the  fire,  the  sea, 
and  the  sword.  Heaps  of  dead  and  wounded 
lay  round  the  walls,  and  for  a  mile  along* 
the  surf-beaten  eastern  shore,  the  houses 
were  all  unroofed  or  in  flames.  The  old 
men  in  the  fort  hung  their  heads,  the 
women  wept  and  screamed,  the  children 
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cried  piteously.  About  two  thousand  Anna- 
maboes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  while 
about  two  hundred  had  escaped  to  a  rock,  a 
pistol-shot  from  the  beach,  and  surrounded 
by  the  sea. 

Although  the  Fantees  had  been  attacked 
by  three  times  their  number,  their  resist- 
ance had  been  as  feeble  as  their  previous 
self-confidence  had  been  extreme.  The 
attacks  on  the  fort  were  soon  resumed,  the 
warlike  Ashantees  advancing  with  bold 
shouts  coolly  and  resolutely  up  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  our  guns.  At  the  east  side  of 
the  fort  two  well- served  three-pounders  de- 
stroyed numbers  with  grape-shot,  but  the 
cannon  which  flanked  the  gate  at  the  west 
side  could  not  be  fired,  from  the  gunners 
being  exposed  to  the  excellent  marksmen 
of  the  Ashantees.  Two  of  our  officers  sta- 
tioned at  this  post  expended  nearly  three 
hundred  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  in  keep- 
ing this  gate  clear,  firing  till  the  pain  of 
the  recoil  prevented  them  using  their  mus- 
kets. The  enemy  suffered  severely,  twenty 
or  thirty  often  falling  at  a  single  discharge 
of  grape,  and  our  muskets  often  killing  and 
wounding  at  the  same  time,  so  crowded 
were  the  besiegers. 

The  garrison  was  now  in  an  alarming 
position,  blockaded  on  the  land  side,  and 
with  an  imperfect  communication  with  the 
sea,  only  a  few  weeks'  provision  in  store 
for  two  thousand  and  eight  people,  and  the 
dead  bodies  &st  putrefying.  The  few  de- 
fenders were  terribly  fatigued.  Luckily  for 
them,  the  Ashantees  also  had  had  nearly 
enough.  Neither  party,  however,  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  offer  terms.  Fortunately, 
about  four  p.m.  on  the  16th  two  vessels 
arrived  witb  succour  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  By  the  governor's  orders,  a  white 
flag  and  union-jack  were  then  lowered  over 
the  wall  as  a  sign  of  trace.  The  rejoicing 
among  the  Ashantees  was  great  at  seeing 
this  welcome  emblem;  crowds  collected 
round  it,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
E^g  of  Ashantee's  officers  (known  by 
their  golden  swords  and  axed)  could  clear 
a  way  to  his  quarters  through  the  shouting 
multitude 

The  enemy  paid  all  respect  to  the  flag  of 
truce,  although  some  of  tnem  began  to  try 
and  get  at  the  rock  where  the  trembling 
Fantees  were ;  but  a  musket-shot  or  two 
soon  brought  them  back.  The  flag  of  truce 
returned  from  the  king  about  seven  p.m. 
The  king  was  pleased  at  its  being  sent, 
and  gave  the  soldiers  who  carried  it  a  fat 
sheep.  The  king  was  urged  to  go  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  meet  Governor  Tor- 
rane,  but  eventually  the  governor  agreed 
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to  come  to  Annamaboe  and  see  the  king. 
This  interesting  interview,  which  gives  us 
an  authentic  view  of  Ashantee  ceremonies, 
has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Meredith 
in  his  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast^  who  was 
present. 

"  The  governor  was  obliged  to  visit  each 
man  of  rank  before  he  could  be  received 
by  the  king,  a  ceremony  that  could  not  he 
prudently  aenied,  and  whicli  occupied  some 
time,  for  these  men  had  their  several  courts, 
and  collectively  had  formed  an  extensive 
circle.  Every  one  of  them  was  seated 
under  a  big  umbrella,  surronnded  by  at- 
tendants and  guards,  with  young  persons 
employed  in  fanmng  the  air.  and  Sspers- 
ing  the  flies,  which  were  nnmerons  and 
troublesome.  One  of  these  men  andh^ 
attendant's  excited  some  curiosity  and  at- 
tention. His  dress  and  appearance  wei« 
BO  different  from  those  of  the  others  tbt 
it  evidently  proved  he  must  have  coik 
from  countries  situated  a  considerable  (&• 
tance  inland.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic,  vA  \ 
rather  corpulent  man,  of  a  complexion  n- 
sembling  an  Arab  or  an  Egyptian.  Es 
dress  was  heavy,  &nd  by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  climate.  He  wore  a  cap  that  came 
down  below  his  ears,  and,  being  made  of 
yellow  cloth,  it  did  not  contribute  to  dimi- 
nish his  tawny  complexion.  He  was  a 
follower  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  pos- 
sessed much  gravity,  but  was  communica- 
tive, condescending,  and  ^agreeable.  He 
had  about  him  a  great  number  of  sentences 
from  the  Alkoran,  which  were  carefolly  en- 
cased in  gold  and  silver,  and  upon  which 
he  set  a  high  value.  He  was  a  native  of 
Eiissina,  a  country  which  appears  to  be 
situated  to  the  south  of  east  frt)m  Tom- 
buctou.  He  said  he  had  been  at  Tunis 
and  at  Mecca,  had  seen  many  white  moi 
and  ships,  and  described  the  method  of 
travelling  over  the  great  desert  This 
person  commanded  a  body  of  men  who 
fought  with  arrows,  as  well  as  muskets; 
four  of  the  arrows  were  found  in  the  fort ;  ' 
they  were  short,  and  pointed  with  barbed  j 
iron.  He  had  many  persons  in  his  train  ^ 
who  were  of  the  same  colour,  but  varied  a 
little  as  to  dress ;  they  were  all  habited  in 
the  Turkish  manner,  but  did  not  wear 
turbans.  After  the  ceremony  of  visiting 
these  persons  was  over,  the  governor  was 
conducted  towards  the  king,  who  was  sur< 
rounded  by  a  number  of  attendants,  whose 
appearance  bore  evident  signs  of  riches 
and  authority.  Chains,  8toola>  axes,  swords, 
flutes,  message-canes,  &c.,  were  either  of 
solid  gold,  or  richly  adorned  with  that  1 
metal ;  these  dazzling  appearances,  added    i 
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to  damask,  taffetj,  and  ofclier  rich  dresses, 
g&ye  a  splendonr  to  the  scene  highly  inte- 
resting.    When  the  governor  approached 
the  king,  and  when  an  interchange  of  com- 
pliments had  passed,  the   air  resounded 
^vrith  the  noise  of  musical  instruments,  such 
as  dmms,  horns,  and  flutes.     After  some 
<H>iiversation,  dming  which  much  politeness 
\iras  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  the  king, 
tlie  governor  wished  this  ceremonial  visit 
to  be  returned,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
a  convenient  place  was  found  to  receive  the 
king   and  his  train.     The  governor,   his 
officers,  and  attendants  were  formed  in  a 
half- circle,  and  seated  under  the  shade  of 
some  trees,   and  a  passage  of  sufficient 
breadth  was  formed  hj  the  soldiers  for  the 
king  and  his  attendants  to  pass  through. 
It  -was  full  two  hours  before  his  majesty 
was  announced,  so  numerous  was  his  train. 
!Each  man  of  rank,  as  he  advanced,  paid 
the  necessary  compliments  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  his  country,  and  then  filed  off. 
It  was  previously  directed  that  the  king 
should  be  received  with  arms  presented 
and  the  Grenadiers'  March,  when  passing 
the  soldiers.     Tliis  mark  of  distinction  and 
respect  appeared  to  give  him  much  satis- 
faction ;  he  halted  to  observe  the  orderly 
behaviour  and  uniform  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  martial  air  that  was  play- 
ing seemed  to  produce  the  most  agreq^able 
sensations  on  his  mind.     The  writer  had 
an    opportunity  of  seeing  this  man.     He 
'was  of  the  middle  size,  well  formed,  and 
perfectly  black,  with  regular  features,  and 
an   open  and  pleasing  countenance.     His 
nianner  indicated  understanding,  and  was 
adorned  with  gracefulness ;  and  in  all  re- 
spects he  exceeded  the  expectations  of  every 
person.     His  di*ess  was  plain ;  it  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  silk  wrapped  loosely  about 
him ;  a  wreath  of  green  silk  ornamented 
his   head;  his  sandals  were  neatly  made, 
and.  curiously  studded  with  gold.     He  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  gold  ornaments, 
as    his  attendants  were.     One   man,  who 
vvas   dressed  in  a  grotesque  manner,  and 
who  appeared  to  act  the  buflbon,  was  lite- 
rally loaded  with  gold." 

The  king  confessed  that  he  had  lost 
three  thousand  men  at  Annamaboe  by  our 
fi.re  and  by  disease.  He  inquired  politely 
after  Governor  White's  wound.  Peace  was 
then  proclaimed.  No  person  residing  at 
oar  British  forts  (provided  he  preserved 
neutrality)  was  to  be  molested,  and  respect 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  British  flag.  The 
h:iitg  at  first  claimed  possession  of  all  the 
fnt^itives  in  the  fort,  but  eventually  he 
\vaived  this  demand. 


The  war  with  the  Fantees  was,  however, 
sternly  pressed  forward,  for  King  Acooni 
was  marching  towards  Annamaboe  to  give 
the  Ashantees  battle.  They  met  and  fought 
on  July  the  4th.  Acoom  was  defeated  with 
his  men,  and  would  have  perished  had  he 
not  had  a  river  at  his  rear,  the  fords  of 
which  were  known  to  the  Fantees  and  not 
to  the  Ashantees.  After  this  the  Fantees 
carried  on  a  predatory  warfare,  cutting  ofif 
small  foraging  parties.  The  Ashantees  laid 
almost  every  town  and  village  they  came  to 
in  ruins,  but  disease  had  before  been  among 
them  in  Annamaboe,  and  they  now  lost  such 
vast  numbers,  that  the  king  at  last  lefl  a 
force  at  Accra  to  collect  prisoners,  and  re- 
turned reluctantly  to  his  own  country. 

Cheboo  and  the  infamous  Quacoe,  who 
brought  ruin  wherever  they  came,  now  fled 
with  five  hundred  followers  to  Cape  Coast, 
where  the  natives  were  too  disposed  to 
give  them  protection.  On  hearing  of  the 
attack  on  the  Annamaboe  fort,  the  governor 
had  resolved  to  secure  these  men,  and  bv 
that  means,  if  possible,  end  the  destructive 
and  cruel  war,  and  win  the  king's  friendship. 
The  attempt  partly  failed,  for  the  slippery 
Qaacoe  escaped,  leaving  behind  him,  how- 
ever, his  regalia,  but  Cheboo  (after  several 
men  had  been  killed  on  both  sides)  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Ashantee.  This  con- 
ciliated the  king,  and  gave  him  a  good 
opinion  of  the  British,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  prevented  a  plot  being  carried 
out  which  had  been  already  planned.  The 
king,  eager  for  revenge  for  the  frightful 
loss  his  army  had  sustained,  had  selected 
six  thousana  men,  half  of  whom,  at  a  given 
signal,  were  to  mount  the  walls  of  our  fort, 
while  the  other  half  set  fire  to  powder  at 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  These  explosions 
it  was  calculated  would  shake  the  fort  and 
create  confusion  among  the  garrison,  who 
would  be  galled  besides  by  an  unceasing 
musketry  fire. 

The  Ashantees  invaded  Fantee  again  in 
1811,  and  a  third  time  in  1816.  These  in- 
vasions reduced  the  Fantees  to  beggary. 
Not  many  were  killed  in  battle,  for  the 
cowed  and  frightened  people  seldom  fought, 
but  the  butcheries  in  cold  blood  were  ruth- 
lass  and  incessant,  and  gangs  of  thousands 
of  slaves  were  dragged  into  the  interior  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  Ashantee's  great  annual 
yam  feasts  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
when  the  yam  harvest  begins.  Famine  and 
pestilence  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
savage  conquerors  till  the  wretched  remnant 
of  the  poor  Fantees  gave  themselves  up  to 
despair,  and  deemed  themselves  rejected 
and  abandoned  by  their  fetish  gods.     Nor 
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had  our  African  Company  gained  mncli 
generosity  op  courage  by  experience.  Their 
only  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  secare 
trading  stations.  The  honour  of  England 
was  to  them  of  less  value  than  a  cask  of 
rnm  or  a  calabash  fall  of  gold  dnst.  The  only 
weapon  they  wielded  was  conciliation— Kjon- 
ciliation  at  any  price,  peace,  however  gro- 
velling. The  government  had  already  given 
gold  to  bny  off  the  Afhantees.  They  now 
determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  con- 
ciliate so  great  a  monarch,  and  to  plead 
for  an  extension  of  commerce. 

Li  1817,  the  African  Committee  sent  ont 
a  store-ship  with  presents  for  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  and  desired  the  governor  of 
Cape  Coast  to  send  an  exploratory  mission 
consisting  of  three  gentiemen.  They  wefre 
to  try  and  indnce  the  king  to  cut  a  path 
not  less  than  six  feet  wide  from  his  capital 
to  the  coast.  They  were  also,  if  possible,  to 
take  hostages.  Wise  company  to  think 
the  king  snoh  a  fool  as  to  cut  a  road 
for  the  passage  of  onr  troops,  and  to  give 
hostages  to  a  handful  of  men  whom  his 
army  had  recently  blockaded  I 

The  interview  of  the  mission  with  the 
King  of  Ashantee  has  been  very  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Bowditch,  a  pushing 
young  "writer,"  who  seemed  to  have  im- 
posed on  himself  the  duty  of  spokesman 
on  the  occasion.  "  The  prolonged  flourishes 
of  the  horns,  a  deafening  tumult  of  drums," 
says  Bowditch,  "  announced  that  we  were 
approaching  the  king.  We  were  already 
passing  the  principal  officers  of  the  house- 
hold ;  the  chamberlain,  the  gold  horuw 
blower,  the  captain  of  the  messengers,  the 
captain  for  royal  executions,  the  captain  of 
the  market,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  burial- 
ground,  and  the  master  of  the  bands,  sat 
surrounded  by  a  retinue  and  splendour 
which  became  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  their  offices.  The  cook  had  a  number 
of  small  services  covered  with  leopard's 
skin  held  before  him,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  massive  silver  plate  was  displayed 
before  him,  punch-bowls,  waiters,  coflee- 
pots,  tankards,  and  a  very  largo  vessel  with 
heavy  handles  and  clawed  feet,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  to  hold  in- 
cense. I  observed  a  Portuguese  inscrip- 
tion on  one  piece,  and  they  seemed  gene- 
rally of  <that  manufacture.  The  execu- 
tioner, a  man  of  an  immense  size,  wore  a 
massive  gold  hatchet  on  his  breast ;  and  the 
execution  stool  was  held  before  him,  clotted 
with  blood,  and  partly  covered  with  a  caul 
of  fat.  The  king's  four  linguists  were 
encircled  by  a  splendour  inferior  to  none, 
and   their    peculiar  insignia,   gold   canes, 


were  elevated  in    aU  directiona,  tied  in 
bundles  like  fiEusees.     The  keeper  of  the 
treasury  added  to  his  own  magnifioenos 
by  the  ostentatious  display  of  his  aervioe; 
the  blow-pan,  boxes,  scales,  and  weights 
were  of   solid  gold.     A  delay  of  some 
minutes,  while  we  severally  approached  to 
receive    the    lung's  hand,  afforded  ns  a 
thorough  view  of  him;    his  deportmeot 
first  excited*  my  attention;  his  mannas 
were  majestic  yet  courteous ;  and  he  did  not 
allow  his  surprise  to  beguile  him  a  momect 
of  the  composure  of  the  monarch.    He 
appeared  to  bs  about  thirty-eight  jean 
of  age,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  oft 
benevolent  oountenance.     He  won  a  Bllet 
of  ftggry  beads  round  his  templet^  a  neck- 
lace of  gold  cockspvr  shells  strong  by 
their  largest  ends,  and    over  his  rigiit 
shoulder  a  red  silk  cord  su^iendiog  tb»  i 
saphies  cased  in  gold;  his  biacdetsftn  ) 
the  richest  mixture  df  beads  and  gditfi  ' 
his  fingers  covered  with  xinga.    His  t^ 
was  of  a  dark  green  silk ;  apointed  dit^  t 
was  elegantly  painted  in  wmte  on  bisiit'  \ 
head ;  also  a  pattern  resembling  an  e^  \ 
lette  on  each  shoulder,  and  an  onanofi  ;| 
like  a  foil-blown  rose,  one  leaf  rising  >^  • 
another  until  it  covered  his  whole  bietft.  ,i 
His  knee-bands  were  of  aggry  bead8>asd  ,^ 
his  ankle-strings  of  gold  ornaments  of  the  ',^ 
most  delicate  workmanship ;  small  dnui&  . 
sankos,    stools,  swords,   guns,  and  Imt^  • 
clustered  togrether ;    his  sandals,  of  a  soft 
white  leather,  were  embossed  across  vhe 
instep  band  with  small  gold  and  ^^^ 
cases  of  saphies.     He  was  seated  in  a  lo« 
chair,  richly  ornamented   with  gold ;  he  j 
wore  a  pair  of  gold  castanets  on  his  finge 
and  thumb,  which  he  clapped  to  enfoice 
silence.     The  belts  of  the  guards  behiB<i 
his  chair  were  cased  in  gold,  and  covenu 
with  small  jawbones  of  the  same  metal j 
the  elephants'  tails,  waving  like  a  stra^ 
cloud  before  him,  were  spangled  with  goli 
and  large  plumes  of  feathers  were  flonr^  i 
amid  them.      His  eunuch  presided  crrf 
these  attendants,  wearing  only  one  massir^  i 
piece  of  gold  about  his  neck;  the  roT3| 
stool,  entirely  cased  in  gold,  was  displaj'*^ 
under  a  splendid  umbrella,  with  droji^^ 
sankos,  horns,  and  various  musical  ii^^^i^' 
ments,  cased  in  gold,  about  the  thlckce^^ 
of  cartridge  paper ;   large  circles  of  ?-<- 
hung  by  scarlet  cloth  from  the  sword?  f"^ 
state,  the  sheaths  as  well  as  the  bac'^^ 
of  which  were  also  cased;   hatchets  of  t^- 
same  were  intermixed  with  them;  while <^' 
breasts  of  the  ocrahs  and  various  atteniii^- 
were  adorned  with  large  stars,  stools,  cn-r 
cents,  and  gossamer  wings  of  solid  go'« 
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There  was  evidently  no  lack  of  "  loot"  in 
Ashantee  in  those  days,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  now. 
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In  his  interesting  and  ihstmetive  work 
on  the  Chinese,  Sir  John  F.  Davis  remarks 
tbat  *'in  no  instances  have  the- folly  and 
childishness  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in 
those  various  and  occasionally  very  op- 
posite modes  in  which  they  have  departed 
&om  the  standard  of  nature,  and  sought 
distinction  even  in  deformity.  Thus  while 
one  race  of  people  crashes  the  feet  of  its 
diildren,  another  flattens  liieir  heads  be* 
tween  two  boards ;  and  while  we  in  En- 
rope  admire  the  natural  whiteness  of  the 
teeth,  the  Malays  file  off  tlie  enamel,  and 
dye  them  black,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason 
that  dogs*  teeth  are  white  I"  In  the  pre- 
sent paper  we  desire  to  say  afew  words  on 
'  the  firet  of  tbese  national  peonliaritieB,  and 
to  describe  briefly  the  modus  operandi,  the 
effect  of  the  practice  on  the  women  of  China, 
iind,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  origin  of  this 
fashion,  which  condemns  so  many  millions 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  permanent  dis- 
figurement. 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  intro- 
dncb'on  of  this  extraordinary  custom  to 
the  Manchn  Tartars,  but  this  is  a  very 
great  mistake,  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  give  flome  of  the  prevailing  native 
accounts  of  its  origin.  It  undoubtedly 
existed  long  before  their  advent,  and,  more- 
over, their  women  do  not  distort  their  feet 
at  all,  and  wear  the  same  shaped  shoes  as 
the  men  do,  the  only  distinction  being  that 
the  sole  is  much  thicker.  Further,  there 
is  a  saying  that  death  is  the  penalty  for 
any  small-footed  female  who  is  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace 
at  Peking ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  tolerably 
strong  proof  of  the  aversion  of  the  Manchus 
to  the  practice.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  cramping  of  the  women's  feet  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  duo  to  the  same  feel- 
ing which  often  makes  a  Chinaman  let  his 
finger-nails  grow  to  a  hideous  length,  his 
notion  being  that  he  thereby  shows  the 
world  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  earn  his 
living  by  manual  labour;  and,  indeed,  a 
small-footed  woman  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, do  very  much  hard  work,  though  some 
of  them  do  contrive  tolabour  in  the  fields,  Ac. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  Chinese 
women  necessarily  have  small  feet,  for  large 
Qumbers    of    the   poorer  classes,  who  are 


likely  to  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
heavy  work,  are  brought  up  with  their  feet 
uncramped,  and  of  the  natural  size,  though 
(as  we  are  told  in  the  Social  Life  of  &o 
Chinese)  "many  poor  families  prefbr  to 
struggle  on  for  a  precarious  Kving,  bring- 
ing up  their  daughters  with  small  feet 
rather  than  allow  them  to  grow  as  large  as 
they  would  gro^,  and  oblige  them  to  carry 
burdens  and  do  heavy  work,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  more  competent  support,  small  feet 
being  an  index,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  gen- 
tility. Parents  whose  daughters  have  small 
feet  are  enabled  to  marry  them  into  more 
respectable  fltmilies  than  if  their  feet  were 
of  the  natural  size." 

The  operations  necessary  fbr  distorting 
the  fbet  generally  commence  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine,  and  the  later  it  is  de- 
ferred, the  greater  is  the  pain  inflicted  on 
the  girl.  Long  strips  of  native  calico  are 
bound  round  the  foot,  going  firom  the  heel 
over  the  instep  and  toes;  they  are  then 
passed  under  the  foot  and  round  the  heel, 
and  ore  fixed  very  firmly.  The  operation 
causes  much  pain,  and  takes  a  long  time 
(usually  two  or  three  years)  before  it  is 
perfected,  for  the  only  agent  employed  is 
the  long  bandage  of  cloth  ;  the  feet  remain 
extremely  tender  and  useless  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  till  the  bones,  &c.,  have  be- 
come set  in  the  new  shape*  into  which  they 
are  forced.  It  is  said  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  if  the  operation  has  been 
skilful,  there  is  no  pain,  and  the  foot  be- 
comes, in  a  manner,  deadened,  the  efiect  of 
the  bandaging  being  to  check  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  and  development  of  the  foot.  A 
medical  observer  tells  us*  that  "  there  is 
a  class  of  women  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
bandage  the  feet  of  children,  and  who  do 
their  work  very  neatly ;  and,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  the  Chinese  women,  who  in 
childhood  have  undergone  skilful  treat- 
ment, do  not  suffer  much  pain,  beyond  the 
weakness  of  the  foot,  from  the  destruction 
of  the  symmetrical  arch,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  being  unable  to  walk  when  the 
foot  is  unbound  and  unsupported.  If  the 
feet  have  been  carelessly  bound  in  infancy, 
the  ankle  of  the  woman  is  generally  tender, 
and  much  walking  will  cause  the  foot  to 
swell  and  be  very  painful." 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  surgical 
minutiaa,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  compression  of  the  foot : 
the  instep  is  \)ent  on  itself,  the  heel-bono 
is  thrown   out   of  its   horizontal  position, 

I     •  Loekhait's  Twenty  Years*  Experience  in  China. 
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and  what  ought  to  be  the  posterior  surface 
is  brought  to  the  ground.  The  ankle  is 
thus  forced  upwards,  and  the  great  toe  is  the 
only  one  that  remains,  the  four  smaller  ones 
becoming,  in  course  of  time,  mere  useless 
pieces  of  skin.  The  foot,  too,  becomes 
narrow,  and  tapers  pE  to  the  end  of  the 
groat  toe ;  it  is  placed  in  a  short  narrow 
shoe,  which  is  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  very 
commonly  the  heel  is  elevated  by  means  of 
a  block  of  wood,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  woman  seems  to  be  standing,  as  it 
were,  on  tip-toe,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  on 
the  tip  of  her  great  toe.  The  following 
paragraph  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  force  of  fashion  on 
the  Chinawoman's  foot  under  varying  con- 
ditions :  When  the  process  is  begun  at  the 
proper  age,  and  the  bandaging  is  properly 
attended  to,  the  heel  sometimes  comes 
down  to  the  ground,  or  rather  to  the  level  of 
the  end  of  the  large  toe.  The  heel  seems  to 
elongate  under  the  process  of  bandaging  ; 
but,  when  the  foot  is  large  and  almost  full- 
grown  before  the  compression  of  it  begins, 
the  heel  often  cannot  be  brought  down  to  a 
level  with  the  end  of  the  toe.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  block  of  wood  is  put  in 
the  shoe  nnder  the  heel.  So  that  the 
bottom  of  the  block  and  the  end  ot  the  toe 
are  nearly  on  the  same  level  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  standing.  We  would  here  add  that 
the  fashionable  snoe  which  the  Chinese  lady 
wears  is  not  much  more  than  three  inches 
long,  and  that  strips  of  cloth  are  wound 
round  part  of  the  foot  and  the  lower  leg. 

Nature  has  given  Chinese  women  very 
small  hands  and  feet,  but  according  to  our 
English  ideas  the  latter  are  robbed  of  all 
their  symmetry  and  beauty  by  the  dis- 
figuring process  which  we  have  described. 
To  us  it  was  always  quite  a  piteous  sight 
to  see  the  women  in  China  hobbling 
along  with  tottering  gait — for  they  do 
not  exactly  limp  as  some  put  it---and 
with  their  arms  extended,  seemingly  to 
balance  themselves,  one  hand  often  grasp- 
ing the  long  bamboo  stem  of  a  pipe, 
which,  when  viewed  firom  a  distance,  an 
uninitiated  observer  iiot  unnaturally  con- 
cludes must  be  a  walking-stick.  The 
Chinese,  however,  apparently  admire  the 
helpless  gait  of  the  women,  for  they  com- 
pare them,  when  hobbling  along,  to  "  the 
waving  of  willows  ngitated  by  the  breeze." 
We  tlunk  it  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  some  do 
dogmatically,  that  Chinese  women  cannot 
walk  far,  for  they  undoubtedly  can  hobble 
along  for  veiy  considerable  distances,  and 
do  not,  as  a  rale,  seem  much  distressed; 
they  take  their  time  about  it,  it  is  true,  and 


do  not  get  over  the  ground  very  fasi   Tke 
misery  that  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
practice  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated,  i 
and,  judging  from  the  observatioDs  of  those  i 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  we  are  b-  , 
dined  to  think  that  when  disease  of  any  Idnd 
follows  upon  the  operation,  it  is  mosdydne  i 
either  to  unskilful  manipulation  or  some 
constitutional  infirmity.      It  may  be  int^ 
resting  to  mention  here  that  actors  on  the ; 
stago,  when  playing  the  part  of  women  (for 
there  are  no  actresses  in  China),  have  their 
feet  bandaged  to  make  the  spectators  be- 
lieve that  they  are  in  the  fashion. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  wrapped  is 
obscurity,  and  the  common  people  geoe* , 
rally  appear  to  have  no  notion  how  or  wbea 
it  first  arose,  and  the  better  educated  dasfi  ' 
are,  it  would  seem,  almost  equally  ignonat  , 
on  the  subject,  and  look  upon  it  rather  ss 
a  matter  beneath  their  investigation.  ^^ 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  by  no  mees  d 
80  ancient  a  date  as  might  have  bee&«s^ 
posed,  judging  from  the  great  antiqaiiy  ^ 
most  of  the  social  custcMns  of  the  Chio^- 
One  tradition  only  refers  it  so  £ar  back  ss  > 
B.C.  1100,  when  it  was  said  to  hare  been 
introduced  by  one  Tan  Chi,  the  ^ssl^^ 
wife  of  a  wicked  emperor  named  Cbon 
She  is  said  to  have  been  bom  witli  club 
feet,  and  to  have  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
order  that  all  female  children  should  baje 
their  feet  distorted,  so  that  thus  ber  in- 
firmity would  be  thought  nothing  of.   ^^ 
much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  ibis  fable, 
for  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it^  some 
allusion  would  have  been    made  to  the 
practice  in  the  Chinese  Classics,  and  we , 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  nore 
is  to  be  found  there  at  all. 

Doctor  Macgowan — an  American  g^tlt?- 
man  of  great  experience  in  Chinese  matters 
— gives  a  somewhat  different  account  o! 
the  origin  of  the  practice,  placing  it  thi^^^ 
centuries  later.     The  custom,  he  says,  is  tt 
comparatively  modern  origin,  and  owes  its 
existence  to   the   whim   of    Li  Tub,  tit 
licentious  and  unpopular  prince  of  Keang- 
nan,   whose  court  was   ia  Kankiog-   ^^ 
ruled  from  a.d.  961  to  976,  and  was  sab- 
dued  and  finally  poisoned  by  the  fouoder 
of  the  Sung  dynasty.     It  appears  tbat  k 
was  amusing  himself  in  his  palace,  ^bt: 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  misbt 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  foot  of  ci^ 
of  his  favourites.      He  accordingly  ^ -^ 
her  foot,  so  as  to  raispe  the  instep  into  ^ 
arch,  to    resemble  the  new   moon.    P'' 
figure  was  much  admired  by  the  conrttf^- 
who   began  at  once   to  introduce  it  i^*'*) 
their  &milies.      Soon  after  the  prorince 
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Keang-nan  again  became  an  integral  parfc 
of  the  empire,  from  which  point  the  new 
practice  spread  thronghont  all  provinces 
and  all  ranks,  until  it  became  a  national 
custom.  Many  lives  were  sacrificed  by 
snicide ;  those  females  whose  feet  had  not 
been  bound,  were  persecuted  by  their 
mothers-in-law,  and  despised  by  their  hus- 
bands ;  so  much  so,  that  they  hung  them- 
selves or  took  poison.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  origin  of  the  prac- 
tice, we  find  a  poet  celebrating  the  beauties 
of  the  "  golden  lilies ;"  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion it  would  appear  that  seven  centuries 
ago  they  were  of  the  same  size  as  those 
of  the  present  day.  According  to  the  up- 
holders of  the  development  theory,  such 
continued  compression  for  centuries  should 
have  occasioned  a  national  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  Chinese  fbot,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  observed. 

The  laws  of  China  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  curious  custom  of  which  we 
have  treated  in  the  present  paper,  and 
though  it  is  one  which  is  deeply  rooted  and 
extremely  popular  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  present  (Tartar)  dynasty 
could  abolish  it  with  as  much  ease  as,  on 
their  accession  to  power  two  centuries  ago, 
they  compelled  the  Chinese  to  shave  their 
heads  and  wear  queues ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  course  of  time,  the 
humanising  influence  of  European  civilisa- 
tion may  lead  them  to  take  that  step,  and 
thus  save  millions  of  innocent  children  from 
needless  torture  and  life-long  deformity. 

YOUNG  MR.  NIGHTINGALE. 

BT  THB  ▲VTHOR  OF   "HOBfiON'S  OUOlOV'  *% 
-  ■     ♦ 

CHAFTBB  XXXVII.   SBRJBAIYT-PAINTEB  TO 

THB  KINO. 

I  WAS  led  up  a  broad  and  imposing  flight 
of  stairs.  I  noticed  with  regret  that  even 
on  the  sofb  carpet  my  boots  creaked  noisily 
— vulgarly,- 1  thought.  I  envied  the  grave 
footman  his  silent,  cat-like  tread.  I  felt 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease — I  scarcely  knew 
why.  But  it  occurred  to  me,  I  remember, 
that  this  servant  of  Sir  George's  was  in  bear- 
ing and  appearance  a  much  more  refined, 
and  polished,  and  graceful  person  than  I 
was — his  master's  kinsman  and  visitor. 

The  footman  quietly  opened  a  door  and 
bowed  as  I  entered  a  large  room  lighted 
by  one  very  high  window  that  seemed  to 
trench  upon  the  floor  above.  It  was  a 
studio,  handsomely  furnished  with  much 
picturesque    litter  about  it  in  the  way  of 


armour,  tapestry,  china,  metal  work,  and 
other  artistic  paraphernalia. 

"  Turn  that  canvas  to  the  wall,  Propert, 
if  you  please,"  said  in  a  polite  tone  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  leaning  against  a  high 
mantelpiece  with  his  back  towards  me. 

Propert,  the  servant,  dexterously  re- 
moved a  large  canvas  from  an  easel  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  as  though  to  make 
sure  that  his  services  were  not  further 
needed,  noiselessly  withdrew.  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  gentleman:  Sir  George 
Nightingale,  as  I  could  not  doubt. 

He  was  tall  and  slight,  but  of  most 
shapely  figure.  I  was  struck  by  a 
certo*in  grace  of  line  that  attended  his 
every  movement  *  and  posture.  And  his 
elegance  of  form  was  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  court -dress  he  wore  of 
silver-edged  black  velvet,  with  cut-steel 
buttons  and  sword  hilt,  and  embroidered 
white  satin  waistcoat.  There  had  been 
that  morning,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  a 
levee  or  drawing-room,  and  Sir  G-eorge 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  court. 
He  was  quite  bald,  but  for  a  narrow  fringe 
of  iron-grey  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

He  held  in  his  long  white  Vandyke  look- 
ing hands  the  letter  I  had  brought  from  the 
Down  Farm.  There  were  rings  upon  his 
taper  fingers  I  noted,  and  rich  ruffles  of 
yellow  lace  round  his  wrists.  He  read  the 
letter  more  than  once  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
or  he  was  musing  over  it,  and  only  seeming 
to  read  it.     Presently,  he  turned  to  me. 

"  So  you  are  young  Mr.  Nightingale." 
He  spoke  firmly  and  deliberately,  but  there 
was  a  most  pleasant  musical  ring  about  his 
voice.  "  We  have  met  before,  I  think,  Mr. 
Nightingale  ?" 

Then  I  recognised  him.  He  was  the  de- 
fendant in  Messrs.  Dicker  Brothers*  action ; 
he  was  the  gentleman  I  had  served  with  a 
writ,  on  the  steps  of  the  club-house  in  Pall 
Mall.  I  felt  so  confused  and  dismayed  that 
I  remained  speechless. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  for- 
gotten me."  He  folded  up  the  letter  and 
placed  it  upon  the  mantelpiece.  He  then 
took  from  his  pocket,  and  lightly  tapped,  a 
gold  snuff-box,  with  a  jewel-set,  oval  minia- 
ture decorating  its  lid. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  George "  I 

began  in  an  awkward  way  an  attempt  at 
an  apology. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  regret,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale," he  interposed.  "You  had  a  simple 
duty  to  perform.  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
your  manner  of  performing  it.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  duty." 
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"  It  was  not,  indeed,"  I  mnrmnred. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  neither  of  us — it 
was  the  less  pleasant  to  me.  Bat  I  was 
alone  to  blame.  I  think  I  ex^ained  so 
much  at  the  tima.  The  matter  had  escaped 
me.  It  should  not  have  escaped  me.  I 
can  onlj  plead  mj  nnmerons  engagements, 
the  many  calls  upon  my  attention,  the 
duties  of  my  position.  However,  €he  thin;g 
is  over  now.  So  I  am  assured.  I  am  to 
be  troubled  with  no  more  writs  on  that 
aocount.  That  ia  your  view  of  the  case 
also,  I  may  presume,  Mr.  Nightin^le  ?" 

"  Tes,  Sir  George.  The  claim  upon 
you  has  been  discharged.  There  is  an  end 
of  the  matter  altogether." 

"  That's  well.  We'U  dismiss  the  thing 
&om  our  minds  then.  And,  if  you  please, 
we  will  date  oar  acquaintance  &om  our 
present  meeting.  I  will  only  trust  that 
you  may  xiot  again  have  to  serve  me  with 
a  writ." 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed.  Sir  George." 

"That's  well,"  he  repeated.  "And 
perhaps  tiie  fewer  writs  you  serve  upon 
others  k  will  be  the  better  for  the  world 
in  general,  the  lawyeiB  of  course  excepted. 
But  we  need  not  care  for  then:i.  They 
care  sufficieDtly  for  themaelves.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  fQi:;g^  at  the  moment  that 
you  are  to  be  counted  among  them-^^ 
xecruit  of  the  unholy  army  of  attorneys." 

He  spoke  pleasanUy,  and  there  was  a 
kindly  look  in  his  bright  dark  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  of  a  bronze 
colour,  with  a  certain  metallic  brilliancy  in 
their  sparkle  aa  they  caught  and  reflected 
the  light ;  they  were  much'shadowed,  how- 
ever,  by  his  rather  heavy  brows  and  long 
thick  blaok  laahes.  .His  complexion  was 
pallid,  and  his  features  sharply  shaped  and 
very  handsoste  in  their  extreme  negularity. 
.  There  was  the  look  cf  carved  ivory  about 
Jus  colourless  symmetiical  &ce.  1  cauld 
not  but  admire  him  exceedingly.  While 
yet  I  felt  that  for  idl  his  friendly  air  and 
agreeable  talk  there  was  something  re- 
pallent  in  his  smile.  It  was,  I  thought, 
cold  and  cynica^;  though  not  so  in  any 
pponounced  degree.  StHl,  I  could  not  but 
.suspect  him  of  mocking  me  a  little,  and 
afisnming  towards  me  a  oDrdiality  of  manner 
that  was  not  wholly  genuine.  I  was  not 
certain  of  this,  however.  But  I  knew  that 
we  stood  apart  from  each  other  somehow, 
and  that  he  closely  watched  me  the  while 
he  spoke,  as  though  noting  the  efiect  upon 
me  of  his  aspect  and  address.  I  could, 
indeed,  scarcely  sustain  his  observation  of 
me,  it  was  so  persistent  and  searching,  and 
yet  I  could  haxdly  say  that  it  was  deficient 
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in  courtesy.   It  was  certainly  very  differeat 
to  ordinary  point-blank  stanng. 

He  took  a  pinoh  of  snuff  with  an  adroit 
air,  but  without  any  apparent  enjoyment ', 
of  it)  as  I  judged,  but  rather  as  ibonghk 
were  complying  merely  with  the  dictate 
of  fashion.  The  snuff  fell,  »for  ihe  mo^ 
part,  upon  his  waistcoat,  and  wasligkk 
brushed  off  by  a  dainty  movement  of  he 
beautiful  jewelled  hand,  which  vas  Ikm 
very  fuUy  exhibited.  But  the  action  was  \ 
accomplished  without  effort  or&bowof  co&-  { 
sciousness. 

"  Young  Mr.  Kightingale,"  he  said. 
musingly ;  and  then  he  asked  me  how  cLl 
I  was.     I  told  him. 

"  Is  it  possible !"  he  said ;  and  li> 
strongly  marked  eyebrows  arched  lit^ 
surprise.  "  You  have  not  been  bng  is 
London,  I  suppose  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  had  left  Htxe  cm^ 
now  some  months,  and  weat  on  toip^'^ 
gise  for  havisig  so  long  delayed  mmsst 
him  my  letter  of  intcodnction.    Qe^'' ! 
from  the  mantelpiece. 

"  I  had  not  observed  the  date,"  he«^ 
carelessly.  I  could  not  but  doubt  the  wi^ 
of  this  statement.  He  had  oertainljE^^ 
to  read  every  line  of  the  letter  meet  c^ 
fully.     And  I  could  not  divest  najseli^f 
the  notion  that  his  manner  was  rather^* 
real,  that  he  was  in  some  measure  pltpg 
a  part;  though  with  ^hat  object  I  cesM 
not  conceive.    "  Yes,  I  see;  it  should k^ 
been  delivered  naonths  Jiga    You  thongl:' 
it  of  no  importance  probably."    And^ 
crumpled  up  the  letter^  thrusting  ii  '^^ 
hia  pocket. 

I  said  that  in  truth  I  had  completely  f^«- 
gotten  it,  and  eKjdained  my  xcoeinBg-^ 
from  my  nnde  at  the  moment  ef  f&J^^ 
parture  from  home,  and  its  lying  ^■ 
hidden  in  my  pocket-book. 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,  no  real  imfs^ 
anoe,  Mr.  Nightingale.     I  refer,  of  com^ 
to  your  delay  in  presenting  it,  not  to  t^' 
letter  itseU.     I  wax  happy  to  xeceir^  it 
I  am  most  pleased  to  see  yon-    ^^^  ^^] 
good  news,  I  tmat,  from  your  reUtioBs  t^  I 
—the  Down  Farm,  Pumngton— thatiJ^  i 
name  of  the  place,  i  think?    Y««.  ^^\ 
uncle,  Mr.  Orme,  is  well,  I  bfi^?"         I 

"  He  is  quite  weU."  ! 

"  And  your  mother  ?"  ,  I 

"  Quite  well  also,  thank  you,  Sir  Geoi;^  | 

*;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Wheayofl*^  i 
writing  to  them  you  can — ^butthat  wiJl^  : 
be  necessary.  You  will  write,  ©f  co^ 
what  yon  think  proper.  As  Ifi»i<^J^ 
pleased  to  see  you.  I  shafl  behappj^' 
be  of  any  servioe  to  you,  diioiild  the  ^ 
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portunity  of  serving  you  ever  present  it- 
self. It  may  or  may  not.  You  bear  the 
name  of  Nightingale.  If  only  on  that  ac- 
county  I  am  bound  to  show  you  such  at- 
tention, such  kindness  even,  as  I  may. 
But  as  yet  I  scarcely  know  what  my  power 
may  be  in  that  respect.  Tell  me :  they 
spoke  to  you  concerning  me  at  your^home, 
the  Down  Farm  ?" 
"  No.  Sir  George." 

"You  rarely  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned?" 

"  Indeed,  Sir  George,  I  never  once  heard 
your  name  mentioned/' 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at/'  he  said, 
after  a  paufle.  ''  It  is  oi^n  so ;  especially 
in  England.  The  members  of  a  £ftmily  are 
parted  by  chioice,  by  circumstanoes,  quite 
aa  much  aa  by  choice.  Town  and  the 
conntry  are  like  distinct  nations,  engaged 
in  different  pursuits,  fonmng  different  opi- 
nions, liabits,  and  taates,  speaking  a  £f- 
feront  language  almost." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  referring  to 
a  certain  Pnrrington  accent  that  I  knew  to 
l)e  still  traceable  in  my  fipeecb.  He  read 
mj  thoughts,  and  smiled. 

"  Yes,  jou  possess,  I  notice,  something  of 
a  provincial  accent,  though  I  was  far  from 
alluding  to  that  at  the  momenst.  But  you 
may  as  well  correct  it  if  you  can.  Not  that 
I  object  to  it  myself.  It  reminds  me  of 
&esh  ab,  and  green  fields,  and  bright 
flowers.  But  London  prejudice,  I  know, 
holds  country  dialect,  or  any  suspicion  of 
it,  somewhat  in  contempt.  And  living  in 
London  one  must  recotgnise  iia  foibles  and 
follies  of  all  kindii.  But  the  thing  is  but 
a  trifle.     And  so  you  axe  a  lawyer  r " 

*^  I'm  but  a  student  at  present — a  very 
young  one." 

*'  And  this  profession  of  the  law— it  was 
of  your  own  choosing  ?** 

"  Well,  I  began  to  leam  farming  first. 
Sir  George-  ■  >    " 

*'  Ajid  yon  wearied  of  it  P  I  am  not 
Borpriaod.  Though  doubtless  farming  has 
charms  for  many.  And  then  it  was  pro- 
posed to  you  that  you  ahonld  become  a 
lawyer.  And  you  jumped  at  the  plan.  It 
offered  you  liberty,  London,  a  new  liife, 
and  escape  from  the  country — &0m  home. 
Isn't  that  so  ?" 

I  confess  that  the  case  was  much  as  he 
had  stated  it.    Qe  smiled  graciously. 

"  Yes,  there  comes  a  time  when  home 
seems  dully  especially  a  home  miles  away 
from  town.  Yet  your  home  was  a  happy 
one,  I  suppose  ?  You  were  kindly  treated 
by  your   parents — I    should   say  by  your 
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"Yes,  indeed." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  you  were  as 
Rasselas ;  your  home  as  the  Happy  Valley ; 
you  longed  to  find  a  way  out  of  it,  for  all 
its  happiness.  They  were  loth  to  part  with 
you  ?'^ 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  am  sure  so.  You  do 
not  think  me  ungrateful  in  quitting  them 
as  I  did?" 

"  I  think  your  conduct  perfectly  natural. 
Very  likely  in  your  place  I  should  have 
done  as  you  did.  Ingratitude  is  very 
natural,  I  think — ^at  any  rate  in  some  mea- 
sure. At  A  certain  period  of  life  home  loses 
its  magic  and  value ;  it  seems  to  mean  re- 
striction* confinement,  apron-atrings.  It*s 
not  so  much  one's  own  home  us  one's 
father's  and  mother's.  By-and-bye  perhaps 
the  old  appreciation  of  it  returns,  or  me- 
mory invests  (Lt  with  a  kind  of  fanciful  and 
roi^antic  worth.  Or  one  (establishes  a  home 
of  one's  own.  But  you,  at  your  age,  can 
hardly  have  dreamt  of  doing  that.  Where 
are  you  living  ?" 

I  told  him. 

"  Featherstone-buildiugs,"  he  repeated, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "The  Down  Farm  is  your 
uncle's  own  property,  I  think,  his  firee- 
hold  ?"  he  asked  presently. 

"  Yes,  the  greater  part  of  it.  Certain 
of  Ins  land,  however,  he  holds  nnder  lease 
from  Lord  Overbury." 

"  Lord  Overbury.  So  I  understood.  And 
Mr.  Orme  is  a  bachelor  still  ?  He  is  not 
likely  to  marry  now  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  likely  I  should  say." 

"  Probably  not.  You  must  find  it  a  great 
change  fi:om  the  farm  to  Peatherstone- 
buildings.  But  it  may  be  convenient  for 
you.  Mr.  Monok  is  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman you  are  articled  to?  So  I  un- 
derstood." He  trifled  with  his  snuff-box 
again.  "  Are  you  considered  to  be  like 
your  mother  ?" 

"  Not  very  like,  I  think." 

"  She  was  dark  with  black  hair,  if  I  re- 
member rightly  ?" 

'*  Her  hair  is  almost  whito  now." 

"  Indeed !     But  time  fiies  so." 

"  You  have  seen  my  znother,  Sir 
George  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her;  many  years 
since,  however." 

"  You  knew  my  father,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  I  knew  your  faiier." 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  remember  hinu" 

"  You  cannot,  of  course." 

"  I  have  seen  his  picture.  A  miniature 
in  my  mother's  possession." 
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of  him.  It  was  thoaglit  like  him  at  the 
time  it  was  painted.  You  are  fond  of 
pictures  ?  You  care  for  art  ?  You  draw 
yourself  perhaps?" 

"  Yes,  a  little.*' 

**  You  have  studied  ?  Under  what 
master?** 

**  I  had  a  few  lessons,  a  very  few,  some 
time  ago  now,  from  a  Mr.  Mauleverer." 

"  Mauleverer  ?  1  don't  know  the  name 
—in  connexion  with  art." 

"  Fane  Mauleverer.*' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him." 

"  And  from  a  Monsieur  Dubois,  a  Prench- 
man,  settled  for  a  time  at  Steeplehorough.*' 

"  You  must  show  me  your  drawings.  I 
should  like  to  see  if  you  possess  any  real 
ability  for  art.  Pardon  my  rudeness.  But 
art  is  my  metier.  The  world  is  kind 
enough  to  think  that  I  really  know  some- 
thing about  it.  I  may  be  able  to  help  you 
in  that  way,  if  in  none  other.  Though  in 
your  case  art  will  be  merely  a  pastime.  You 
have  already  determined  on  your  profes- 
sion. Still  even  a  lawyer  can  hardly  dis- 
pose of  his  leisure  time  more  advanta- 
geously than  in  devoting  it  to  art.  J  doubt 
not  you  will  find  painting  a  source  of  re- 
fined pleasure,  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
even  though  you  may  not  pursue  it  b6  per- 
sistently as  I  am  bound  to  do.  I  confess 
that  it  is  to  me  less  delightful  than  it  once 
was.  I  am  too  much  its  slave,  the  slave 
of  the  public,  and  I  am  very  sensible  of 
my  bonds,  though  perhaps  I  should  not 
speak  of  them.  And  now,  'Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  calling  upon  me.  I  am  pleased  tliat  I 
have  seen  you.  You  will  come  again  ?  You 
promise  ?** 

I  said  that  I  would  certainly  come  again, 
if  I  might,  and  bring  my  drawings. 

"  By  all  means,  bring  your  drawings. 
I  shall  be  delighted.  Now,  you  will  excuse 
me  ?  I  must, divest  myself  of  this  masque- 
rade suit."  He  smiled,  and,  with  a  wave 
of  his  white  hand,  drew  attention  to  his 
court-dress*  "  I  am  compelled  to  observe 
forms  and  etiquettes  of  this  kind.  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Nightingale.** 

He  pressed  my  hand  most  cordially, 
moving  towards  me  very  gracefully,  and 
keeping  his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
his  air  of  closely  noting  how  far  he  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  me. 

"  One  moment,'*  he  said,  as,  making  my 
best  bow,  I  was  quitting  him.  He  touched 
the  bell.     "  You  may  care  to  see  such  pic- 


tures as  are  now  here,  though  there  are  | 
none  of  much  importance,  I  think,  andtbe 
light  is  but  indifferent."  Propert  appeared. 

"  Propert,  bo  kind  enough  to  ask  Mr. 
Mole  if  he  can  come  here  for  a  mimite  or 
two."     Propert  withdrew. 

"  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
that  at  any  time,  at  all  times,  my  gallerj, 
my  studio  is  open  to  you.  Yon  may  per-  | 
haps  in  such  wise  gather  some  instracticfn 
in  art.  At  least,  you  may  learn  to  detect 
my  errors,  and  so  to  avoid  them  in  your  , 
own  case." 

The  door  opened  ;  a  man  entered. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Mole,"  said  Sir  George,  "I 
am  sorry  to  trouble  you.     I  will  not  detain 
you.     I  have  but  a  word  to  say.    This  is  | 
young  Mr.  Nightingale,  a  relation  of  mine, 
from  the  country,  who  has  done  m\k  i' 
honour  to  call  and  introduce  himself  J^  ,i 
me.     This,  Mr.  Nightingale,  is  Mi.M,  ( 
a  most  valuable  assistant  of  mine;  Imilr  ,; 
do  not  know  how  I  should  possibljffto:  ^ 
without  his  help.    You  will  kindlj,^-  >, 
Mole,  take  a  note  of  Tny  young  rekb^'j  i 
address,  in  case  I  should  have  occasioi- 
and  doubtless   I   shall  have  occasioD'-to  ',< 
communicate  with  him  on  some  futnredij.  ' 
And  you  will  at  all  times  allow  him  to  b^? 
free  access  here,  and  show  himthegalleir. 
and  the  works  we  have  in  hand,  and  is 
short,  everything  there  is  here  to  be  sees, 
or  that  he  may  think  worth   looking  at 
You  understand?      Thank  you.     Agaa. 
Mr.   Nightingale,    excuse   me,  and  gooi 
bje." 

Sir  George  bowed  and  smiled,  and,  fcs 
hand  resting  upon  the  hilt  of  his  slender 
court  sword,  he  moved,  with  a  light  aa: 
elastic  step,  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Mole  was  Fane  Mauleverer, 

He  had  not  recognised  me  at  first,  orfc? 
had  retained  very  full  command  of  ^ 
facial  expression.  He  now  winked,  the 
door  having  closed  after  Sir  George. 

"  Master  Duke,"  he  whispered,  hoarsely 
"  Of  course !  And  his  relation !  To  think 
of  that !  Hnsh  !"  He  pressed  his  for^ 
finger  against  his  lips.  After  a  momest 
he  said,  still  in  a  whisper,  "  Not  a  wc/ni 
till  he's  out  of  hearing.  All  righi  He> 
gone.  How  are  you,  my  dear  boy  ?  ^^-'^ 
bless  you.  Who'd  have  thought  of  (^ 
meeting  here!" 

We  shook  hands  most  heartily.  Ijid^^'-^ 
in  his  excitement,  he  threw  bis  arms  rcus^ 
and  embraced  me.  He  had  not  aboodoi*- 
his  old  theatrical  ways. 
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"Shall  I  go,  or  shall  I  stop  ?"  said  the 
ioctot  to  Evy,  aa  Bhe  stood  with  her  hand 
I  span  her  flattering  heart,  listening  for  the 
front  door  to  be  opened  to  his  lordsmp's  ring. 
"I  suppose  there  is  no  do  abt  what  he  is  come 
abont,  and  if  yon  feci  nervons,  my  dear,  yon 
bIuJI  retain  jonr  medicEil  attendant." 

It  was  kiadlj  meant  of  the  little  doctor ; 
fur  in  his  eyes  Lord  Dirleton  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  upon  the  earth's  snrface.  He 
had  submitted  to  be  sworn  at  by  him — to 
he  sore  the  gont  is  an  excnso  for  anything 
—on  more  ttian  one  occasion  when  he  had 
been  called  in  professionally  at  the  Hall, 
'.»nd  had  put  np  with  varioQa  other  in- 
i  dignities,  as  he  acknowledged  thena  to  him- 
self to  be.  Tho  "  nobody  minds  what  Lord 
I  Dirleton  sajB,"  which  was  the  salve  that 
many  persons  used  under  the  like  circum- 
stances, did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling 
,  galled.  Ho  felt  less  of  a  man  in  his  lord- 
fihip's  company  than  in  that  of  any  fellow- 
,  creature ;  and  would  therefore  have  wil- 
lingly avoided  it  on  tho  present  occasion. 
Bat  if,  as  it  flashed  across  him,  Lord  Dirle- 
I  ton  was  coming  to  speak  face  to  face  with 
Evy,  and  give  her  a  piece  of  his  mind,  he 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  her,  at  the  sacri- 
I  Gee  of  never  being  invited  to  meet  Sir  Toby 
I  Kufflea  in  consultation  (over  his  lordship's 
I  tfe)  again.  This  determination  was  chival- 
j  fOtts  but  unnecessary.  He  did  the  great 
I  autocrat  of  Dnnwich  wrong  in  supposing 
I  nim  capable  of  snch  an  outrage.  The  fact 
I  Wiis  that  his  lordship  would  not  have  been 
llio  social  tyrant  he  was,  but  for  the  volnn- 
I  t^w  slaves  that  he  met  with  among  the 


neighbouring  population.  His  relation  to 
his  Dnnwich  neighbours  had  always  been, 
thanks  to  themsdves,  that  of  a  stjck  to  a 
basket  of  eggs,  with  two  exceptio 
rector  was  not  one  bit  afraid  of  him ;  and 
in  Mr,  Angelo  Hnlet's  case  a  cockatrice 
had  been  hatched,  who  ignored  his  a  " 
rity,  and  even  his  existence.  If,  wh 
had  used  bad  words,  the  doctor  had  "stuck 
up  to  him,"  with  "Say  that  again, 
damme,  I'll  tread  on  your  too" — and 
especially  if  he  had  carried  out  his  threat — 
it  wonld  have  done  his  lordship  more  good 
than  a  pint  of  colchicum.  Doctor  Bume, 
however,  was  upright  enough  to  everybody 
else ;  but  whenever  he  paid  a  professional 
visit — and  he  paid  no  others— to  tho  park, 
he  left  his  independence  in  the  hall  along 
with  his  umbrella. 

"  t  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  Lord  Dirle- 
ton,"  said  Evy ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  with 
terror  of  that  great  man  that  her  b:.art 
went  pit-a-pat.  "  Moreover,  his  visit  c 
be  scarcely  intended  for  me." 

"  I  don't  knew  that,"  replied  tho  doctor, 
suspiciously.     "  Hnsh !" 

Thefrout  door  bell  was  being  "answered," 
then,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  an- 
other door  was  opened  and  closed. 

"  He  has  gone  into  the  study  to  yom 
uncl^"  said  the  doctor,  taking  np  his  hal 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  God  bless  yoa,  and 
fnlfil  your  hope ;  but  don't  build  upon  it, 
dear  Miss  Evy,  for  I  fear  tho  old  lord  is  not 
hero  for  any  good." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  kiudly 
smile,  the  doctor  left  tho  rooiu  and  cauti- 
ously descended  the  stairs.  As  he  passed 
the  study,  he  heard  voices  within  which 
seemed  to  him  already  in  altercation.  "  By 
Jove  !"  muttered  he,  as  he  let  himself  out 
of  doors,  "  bow  he'll  shatter  poor  Hulet's 
nerves  for  him !" 
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Eva,  alone  in  Urn  ^awing^room,  sat 
huddled  up  in  a  comer  of  the  sob.  What 
had  her  late  compftndcm  meaai  bj  snp- 
posircg  that  old  Lora  Dirfoton  had  called  on 
her  account,  and  why  should  his  visit  hode 
no  good  to  her  hope  ?  What  ri^thad  the 
doctor  to  refer  by  implication  to  what  she 
had  deemed  a  sacred  secret,  but  which  it 
now  seemed  was  one  thatevezybody  kuaw  ? 
Doctor  Bume  was  eoirect  in  his  acomiaes, 
no  doubt,  though  it  was  so  cruel  of  him  to 
speak.  "  Dear  Jack"  had  told  her  that  his 
uu<^  would  be  pure  to  oppose  himself  to 
their  ongagement,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  bo  better  not  to  disclose  it,  at  all 
events  at 'present.  And  now  the  old  man 
had  found  it  out.  Lord  Dirleton  had  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Cedars  before, 
and  it  could  be  no  light  thing  that  had 
brought  him  thither.  She  had  seen  him 
afar  off  in  church,  and  he  had  stared  at 
her  very  hard,  though  by  no  means  with 
disfavour.  But  he  was  a  gentleman  who 
looked  as  if  he  could  be  easily  "  put  out,** 
and  she  had  Jack's  word  for  it,  that  when 
that  took  place,  he  was  **  a  caution."  She 
had  marked  his  red  and  swollen  face,  in 
which  the  blue  blood  of  the  Hey  tons  could 
be  so  plainly  discerned,  and  the  ungloved 
hands  that  had  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
pew,  all  gnarled  and  knotted  like  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  by  his  cruel  malady;  and  she 
pictured  him  maddened  and  storming  with 
the  rage  that  she  and  Jack  had  kindled. 
How  angry,  too,  would  her  xmcle  be  to  be 
informed  for  the  first  time,  and  by  such 
means,  of  Jack's  courtship !  What  a  terrible 
interview  must  be  now  going  on  below 
stairs  I  What  a  trouble  she  had  brought 
upon  her  generous  benefactor,  to  whom 
even  small  annoyances  were  wont  to  be 
a  worry  and  a  trial,  beneath  which  his 
digestion  easily  succumbed ! 

Certainly  Evy  did  not  overrate  the  un- 
pleasantness of  that  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  was  being  spent  by  her  uncle  in  the 
study.  When  t^  doctor  had  left  him  to  go 
up-stairs,  he  had  repaired  to  his  medicine 
cupboard  with  the  intention  of  recuperating 
himself  after  the  fret  and  flutter,  which  the 
detail  of  his  symptoms  always  caused  him, 
with  a  dose  of  quinine.  He  had  placed 
the  bottle  on  the  table,  and  had  filled  his 
glass,  when  there  came  that  ring  at  the 
front  door  which  had  filled  his  niece  with 
such  alarm. 

"  Some  tattling  woman  come  to  call  on 
Evy,  I  suppose,  was  his  contemptuous 
retlection.  Whoever  she  was,  however,  his 
servant  knew  better   than  to  admit    her 


ittto  his  sanctum,  which  was  tabooed  to 
all  such  folk.  Lady  Wapshaw,  indeed, 
anned  witk  lier  sabsciiption  figt  for  ih 
Tonga  lBlaflicfer%  had  <m  one  oecanoiitnei 
hear  right  of  way  th^^ugt^  hut  it  was  sot 
likely  she  would  attempt  tM;  eiperiment 
again.  He  had  offered  to  give  \as  gvisea 
if  she  would  subscribe  a  similar  sum  to  the 
"  Aaaooiatiii  far  Compelling  the  Legi^ 
kire  to  ereet  a  Statue  to  Cromwell  in  West- 
minster Hall,"  and  had  favoured  her  villi 
sueh  an  exposition  of  his  political  seniiioait^ 
as  had  led  her  subsequently  tooomparelum 
to  Jack  Cade.  Mr.  Az^<rio  Hulet  dincidei 
as  he  recalled  the  circumstance,  and  wss 
holding  the  quinine  up  against  tk  UgH 
like  a  gourmet  with  a  glass  of  yeUow  Cbr- 
treuse,  when  his  door  opened,  and  tte 
servant  announced  Lord  IMrleton. 

The  next  instant,  and  before  he  csii , 
even  set  down  his  glass,  this  mosi  wa-  _ 
pected  visitor  was  in  the  room.  ,'i 

"  Hum.  I'm  not  at  all  sorprised.  Bii^' ,, 
were  the  first  words  that  dropped  b^n 
his  lordship's  lips.     It  was  one  of  His  pe»  i 
liarities,  and  especially   when  mnck  ex-  >, 
cited,  to  think  aloud ;  his  speech,  bowers, ,, 
was  at  no  time  very   distinct,  and  t^ 
remark,  though  it  reached  the  footmii'j  ' 
cars  ere  he  left  the  room,  fortunately  ©- , 
caped  those  of  his  master.     "  I  have  cM  ■ 
on   a  —  um  —  very    unpleasant  bnsinfS,  j 
Mr. — um."  ', 

"  My  name  is  Hulet,"  obserred  tii; 
gentleman,  with  dignity.  ; 

"  No,  no,  it  isn't ;  that  wasn't  the  name/" ' 
He  drew  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  camo- . 
in  aid  to  memory  fiim  his  waistcoat  pocU 
"  It's  Carthew." 

"  Miss  Evy  Carthew  is  my  niece,"  ^■ 
plained  Mr.  Hulet,  frigidly. 

"  Just  so.  It's  her  I  am  come  aboa: 
No,  I  will  not  take  a  chair." 

It  was  plain  that  he  would  have  pn> 
ferred  to  do  so,  but  for  some  social  cot- 1 
sideration,  the  nature  of  which  oonld^ 
guessed  from  his  peevish  and  irritable  wm^ 
even  if  you  had  not  caught  his  miittcn" 
soliloquy,  "  Can't  sit  down  with  sncli 
fellow ;"  his  legs  trembled  under  H^ 
through  weakness  or  passion,  orperklj 
from  both,  and  he  placed  one  goaty  jis^ 
flat  qn  the  table,  where  it  looked  very  lii^^ 
dish  of  truffles,  to  steady  himself  therebj 

"  Look  you,  sir ;  I  have  lived  on  g>^^ 
terms  with  all  in  Dnnwich  for  many  a  j"^. 
as  did  my  fathers  before  me  No  c&a^"' 
quarrel  between  myself  and  myneigt^''^ 
has  ever  occurred ;  they  have  kept  ii^^ 
places,  and   I  have  kept  mine.    Now  F- 
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are  comparatively  a  new-comer  here,  and 
may  not  understand — ^nm — ^ha — cup  re- 
spective positions." 

"I  understand  them  very  well,  Lord 
Dirleton,  though  the  probability  is  we 
should  not  agree  in  my  definition  of  them. 
A  peer  of  the  realm  is,  in  my  opinion, 
seithcr  better  nor  worse  than  any  other 


man. 


'*  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  ybnr  opinions, 
sir,"  interrupted  the  old  lord.  '^  But  if  they 
are  such  as  yon  describe  them,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  that  you  should  listen  to 
me.  It  behoves  me  to  point  out  to  you 
how  absurdly  impossible  and  absolutely 
out  of  tho  question  it  is,  that  anything 
serious  can  come  out  of  this  affair,  upon 
which  you  are  perhaps  congratulating  your- 
self. My  Jack  has  nothing  of  his  own  to 
speak  of,  and  will  have  nothing  except 
what  I  choose  to  leave  him.  My  Jack  is 
impulsive  andhigh-minded,  it  is  true,  but  he 

is  not  a  downright  idiot.     My  Jack " 

"One  moment,  Lord  Dirleton,"  inter- 
posed his  companion,  blandly ;  '*  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but  would 
jon  be  good  enough  to  explain  yourself — 
to  this  extent  at  least.  Who  m  'your 
Jack?''' 

"  I — ^um — ^ha— cnrse  his  impudence  ■ 
Sir,  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  all  Dunwich  has  been  talking 
about  for  weeks,  though  it  came  to  my  own 
ears  for  the  first  time  this  morning,  namely, 
that  your  niece — ^nm — well — I  suppose  I 
must  put  it  the  other  way — ^that  my 
nephew.  Captain  Heyton,  is  making  love 
to  Miss  Carthew.'' 

"  Whether  it  seems  '  ridiculous'  to  you 
or  not,"  replied  Mr.  Hulet,  reddening,  "  or 
whether  yon  choose  to  believe  me  or  not, 
are  matters  qnite  immaterial  to  me,  Lord 
Dirleton ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  heard 
nothing  whai<ever  about  this  circumstance. 
It  distresses  me  to  hear  it;  excitement 
always  makes  my  heart  *  go* — permit  me 
to  take  jnst  half  a  glass  of  sal  volatile. 
Well,  it  is  but  light  to  say  that  I  have 
never  heard  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  'your  Jack;'  as  yon  call  him;  he  seemed 
to  mo  an  inoffensive,  if  somewhat  dull 
young  man,  with  a  most  splendid  appetite, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  most  girls  would  call 
him  good-looking." 

*'  You  have  never  looked  upon  him  as 
the  heir  presumptive  of  Dunwich  Park, 
and  heir-apparent  to  the  title,  I'll  wager," 
responded  the  other,  sarcastically.  "It 
is  upon  those  grounds,  however,  Mr. 
Hulct,  that  I  have  come  hither  to  have  a 


few  words  with  you.  You  plume  yourself 
on  being  what  is  called  a  Radical,  I 
believe." 

"  Then  you  have  been  misinformed,"  was 
the  other's  curt  rejoinder.  "From  the 
first  moment  that  I  began  to  think  for  my- 
self I  have  been  a  Republican  Anabaptist." 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing  |  f 
in  England,"  observed  his  lordship.     "  I  I 
should  as  soon  have  expected  to  hear  of  an 
Anaconda." 

"  There  was  a  time,  however,"  Temarked 
Mr.  Hulet,  pointing  to  the  picture  of  his 
ancestor  above  the  fireplace,  "  when  Eng- 
land could  boast  of  many  such ;  John  Brad- 
shaw,  the  Lord- President  of  the  Council, 
who  condemned  yonder  king         " 

"The  devil  take  Bradshaw,"  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  irascibly— "  though  for  that 
matter  he  must  have  taken  him  long  ago— 
and  listen  to  me.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
altogether  out  of  your  mind,  but  it  also 
may  be  that  you  are  a  very  cunning  fellow. 
For  argument's  sake  I  will  take  you  at 
your  word,  and  suppose  that  you  conceive 
yourself — um — the  idea  of  such  a  thing — 
my  equal ;  that  birth  and  blood  and  title 
are  all  moonshine,  and  that  a  simple  '  Mr.' 
is  as  good  as  *  my  lord.'  " 

"  If  you  conceive  all  that,  you  are  right 
in  every  particular,"  rejoined  the  other, 
quietly. 

"Very  good.  Then  look  you  here; 
there  can  be  no  advantage  from  your  point 
of  view  in  your  niece's  marriage  with  my 
Jack ;  for  if  that  happens,  so  sure  as  I 
stand  here,  nothing  but  my  bare  name 
shall  he  ever  inherit  from  me.  When  I 
am  once  *  g^rassed  in'  I  cannot  hinder  him 
from  becoming  Lord  Dirleton ;  but  not  an 
acre  of  my  land,  not  a  shilling  of  my  money 
shall  he  ever  ixiherit.  Do  I  make  myself 
intelligible  P" 

"  You  are  perspicuity  itself.  Lord  Dirle- 
ton; and  if  I  were  your  family  lawyer, 
these  details  of  your  intentions  would 
doubtless  be  most  interesting.  I  thank 
you  for  your  confidence,  but  the  disposition 
of  your  property  does  not  concern  me  iu 
any  way.  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  solely 
for  the  consideration  of  your  Jack.  My 
fortune  is  suf&cient,  even  without  the  pre- 
liminary of  my  being  '  g^rassed  in,'  to  sup- 
port my  niece  and  her  husband  too,  in 
comfort;  and  though  I  make  no  sort  of 
promise  about  the  matter,  if  I  find  the 
young  man  unstained  with  the  vices  gene- 
rally incidental  to  his  position " 

'  Lord  Dirleton's  countenance  was  habi- 
tually purple,  but  it  now  grew  black.    He 
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imagined  that  to  be  a  personal  reflection, 
which  was  in  fact  only  a  general  censure, 
and  the  shaft  went  home.  "  Go  on,  sir," 
he  gasped  ont ;  *'  go  on.'' 

'*  I  say,  if  I  find  your  nephew  no  de- 
banchoe,  and  that  his  fancy  for  the  Turf, 
of  which  I  have  heard  something,  has  not 
degenerated  into  a  passion ;  if,  in  spite  of 
his  want  of  wits,  in  short,  Captain  Hey  ton 
turns  out  to  be  a  good-hearted  young 
fellow  and  a  gentleman,  I  for  my  part,  as 
my  niece's  guardian  and  only  relative,  shall 
not  oppose  her  choice,  howerer  much  I 
may  regret  the  direction  it  has  taken." 

With  trembling  fingers  Lord  Dirleton 
put  on  his  hat.  **  I  perceive  I  have  made 
a  mistake,"  said  he,  '*  in  supposing  you  to 
be  playing  the  fool,  Mr.  Hmet.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  man  in  his  senses  can 
seriously  entertain  the  views  that  you  have 
expressed,  and  therefore  I  must  believe 
them  to  have  been  assumed  for  an  object. 
The  fortune  of  which  yon  have  spoken  is 
not  so  sufficient  perhaps  but  that  you  wish 
to  see  it  increased.  It  would  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  have  stated  that  at 
first,  but  it  is  a  satisfetction  to  have  reached 
something  tangible.  Jack  ia  dear  to  me  I 
don't  deny ;  but  he  has  been  dear  to  me  in 
another  sense  on  more  than  one  occasion ; 
so  therefore  let  the  ransom  be  reasonable. 
What  sum  will  you  take  to  withdraw  Miss 
Carthew's  pretensions  to  my  nephew's 
hand  ?" 

Mr.  Hulet  rose  and  rang  the  bell ;  the 
perspiration  stood  on  his  pale  face,  and  he 
kept  his  hand  pressed  to  his  heart  as 
though  in  pain. 

**  You  shall  have  your  answer,  my  lord, 
immediately." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed 
his  companion  by  that  title  throughout  the 
interview,  and  the  sneer  with  which  he 
pronounced  it  was  equal  to  a  folio  of  con- 
tempt. 

*'  Charles,"  said  he,  as  the  servant  an- 
swered his  summons,  "show  that  person 
out  of  my  house." 

"  You  shall  repent  this,  you  Hulet,  to 
the  last  day  of  your  contemptible  life," 
gasped  the  old  lord. 

"And  never  let  him  enter  it  again," 
added  Mr.  Angelo  Hulet  ere  the  door 
closed  upon  his  outraged  visitor.  "  That 
old  wretch  has  murdered  me,"  groaned  he 
as  he  sunk  into  a  chair.  "  These  palpita- 
tions will  kill  me  outright  if  I  don't  take 
my  prussic  acid,  and  yet  I  dare  not  trust 
my  hand  to  drop  it  from  the  bottle.  As 
for  calling  Evy,  the  very  thought  of  the 


girl  brings  it  all  back.     Pit-a-pat,  pit-a-  i 
pat — ^I'll  try  another  glass  of  sal  volatile. 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear !" 

CHAPTER  IV.   A  LOVING  FABEWELL. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  ancestors  for  this  and , 
that,  when  it  is  pretty  dear  that  tbej  ac< 
complished  the  matter  in  question  at  lea^ 
as  much  on  their  own  account  as  on  oius, 
but  there  is  one  thing  for  which  we  bare 
undoubtedly  to  thank  them,  as  done  far 
our  especial  benefit,  namely,  for  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  of  slow  growth.    No  nan, 
however  justly  proud  of  his  constitntioc, 
can  hope  to  get  much  advantage  for  bus- 
self  out  of  putting  acorns  into  the  gronsd. 
All  honour,  then,  to  that  early  head  of  tba 
house  of  Heyton,  who  caused  the  funoL^ 
avenue  in  Dunwich  Park — so  long  tbati' 
parallel  lines  seem  almost  to  meet,  sobfif 
that  the  huge  branches  that  fiing  i^ 
selves  across  it  cannot  touch  by  fotf^^ 
their  opposite  fellows — to  be  first  ^'#^ 
in"  without  hope  of  selfish  froitioii.  ^• 
straight  does  it  run,  so  thick  are  the  v^ 
on  either  hand  of  that  broad  green  space,  cf 
which  one  spacious  side- walk  is  always  In 
grateful  shadow,  that  you  might  think  tbe 
avenue  had  been  cut  by  skilful  bands  av. 
of  the  solid  forest,  a  highway  to  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  that  lies  beyond  ii    For  i: 
the  end  remote  fcovx  the  Hall,  there  by 
deep  down  in  the&r-stretchingvallejsm 
a  scene  of  richness  and  beauty  as  is  only 
to  be  seen  on  English  soil,  with  an  ever- 
present  haze  in  the  eastern  distance,  wbicL 
to  those  wl|o  had  dwelt  beneath  it,  en- 
hanced the  glories  of  the  rural  scene  ten- 
fold— for  it  marked  the  site  of  the  Grea'. 
City,  all  its  roar  and  tumult  hushed  bj  <ii^- 
tance.     A  broad  grass  terrace,  backed  by 
a  wall  of  trees,  extended  right  and  ki 
of  the  avenue,  and  commanded  this  fsii 
prospect,  and  in  the  wall  was  many  a  g^?^ 
where    cool    green    rides    through  fernT 
haunts  of  deer,  and  brakes  where  iroodlan- 
creatures  of  all  sorts  would  stand  a-"j 
gaze — so   seldom  was    the    Home  Woi>i 
startled  by  dog  or  gun — crossed  and  i^ 
crossed  one  another  in  well- designed  cos- 
fusion. 

In  one  of  these  rides,  on  the  afterB-^' 
of  the  day,  the  events  of  whose  begiiu^' 
we  have  described,  a  young  man  is  p^-h 
up  and  down  with  visible  signs  of  i^f*' 
tience.  He  has  cast  his  restless  glwc^  f;' 
westward,  in  which  direction  lies  tbc^' 
lage,  a  dozen  times,  and  half  as  masj  i'- 
puUed  out  his  watch,  and  consulted  i^^'f 
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parently  to  little  pnrpose.  He  is  dressed 
in  country  costnme,  bnt  by  no  means 
"  horsily,"  and  the  only  touch  of  foppery 
about  him,  if  such  it  be,  is  the  exceeding 
closeness  with  which  his  black  hair  has 
been  cut,  and  the  elaborate  symmetiy  of 
his  small  dark  moustache. 

A  very  good-looking  young  fellow,  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty,  as  we  should 
judge  him,  is  our  greenwood  friend,  though 
his  sunburnt  brow  is  clouded  with  dissatis- 
faction just  at  present,  and  his  lips  are 
a  little  compressed,  as  young  gentlemen's 
who  have  had  their  own  way  in  the  world 
are  apt  to  be,  when  their  hack,  or  their 
sweetheart,  is  behind  their  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  which  it  is  on  this 
occasion ;  for  see,  at  last,  from  the  direction 
of  the  terrace,  in  which  he  is  not  looking 
for  her,  trips  a  young  girl,  graceful  as  a 
gazelle,  with  her  large  hazel  eyes,  soft  and 
tender  with  recent  sorrow,  and  timid  with 
present  fears. 

^*  So,  my  darling,  you  are  come  at  last," 
cries  he,  moving  his  hat  at  sight  of  her,  so 
Tererently  that  it  seemed  less  in  courtesy 
than  in  thankfulness  to  the  god  that  had 
sent  him  such  a  prize,  and  then  moving 
hastily  to  meet  her ;  "  but  you  look  tearful, 
frightened;  nothing  serious,  I  trust,  has 
happened  to  detain  you  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  there  has.  Jack ;  something 
very  serious,  and  I  am  frightened,  or  at 
least  I  was  until  I  met  you."  And  then 
she  nestled  in  his  arms  as  though  to  be 
qnite  sure  that  she  had  found  her  haven. 

"Which  shows  we  ought  never  to  be 
separated,  my  darling,"  observed  the  young 
Dian,  appositely. 

''And  that  is  just  what  we  are  about 
to  be,  dear,"  she  sobbed,  "and  perhaps  for 
ever." 

"My  dear  Evy,  what  is  the  matter? 
I'ray,  pray,  don't  cry  Kke  that.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  your  uncle  has  found  us 
out,  and  cut  up  rough  about  it;  that  is 
impossible  for  anybody  to  do  with  you." 

''It's  impossible  for  him,  JacK,  that's 
true,  for  he  is  just  the  kindest  soul  in  the 
world  to  me." 

"Don't  say  that,  Evy,"  pleaded  the 
young  man,  tenderly;  *'say  one  of  the 
kindest,  or  the  other  kindest." 

*'0f  course  I  meant  except  yourself, 
dear ;  oh,  pray,  pray  don't  make  fun  of  it  all, 
for  it's  dreadfdl.  Yes,  my  uncle  has  found 
^s  out,  though  that,  as  it  happens,  is 
nothing;  but  what  is  far  worse  is,  that 
your  uncle  has  found  us  out  also." 

''  The  devil  he  has  !"  ezdaimed  the  cap- 


tain, forgetting,  in  his  surprise  and  an- 
noyance, the  tender  ears  of  his  companion ; 
"why,  how  came  that  about;  are  you 
quite  sure  ?" 

"  I  am  positively  certain,  though  how  it 
happened,  or  who  could  have  told  him,  I 
have  not  the  least  idea." 

"  Then  don't  trouble  yourself  to  look  for 
one,"  observed  the  captain,  with  as  much 
gaiety  as  he  could  assume  under  what  was 
really  a  very  serious  blow  to  him.  "It 
isn't  like  inquiring  into  why  our  marker  at 
the  butt  was  hit  in  the  leg;  my  uncle  can't 
find  it  out  a  second  time ;  sooner  or  later 
he  must  have  discovered  it.  Still  there's 
no  doubt  it's  awkward.  He'll  blaze  up, 
like  a  hill  of  dried  heather;  and  it'll  be 
hard  to  put  him  out." 

"My  dearest  love,"  exclaimed  Evy, 
sadly,  "  it  will  not  only  be  hard,  but  im- 
possible. This  is  the  last  time — ^I  feel  it — 
that  you  and  I  will  ever  meet.  It  is  wrong 
of  me  to  call  you  by  those  endearing  names, 
to  let  you  kiss  me  thus,  when  all  must  be 
over  between  us.  To  think  that  yesterday 
we  were  so  happy,  supposing  that  we  were 
to  meet  every  day  like  this,  and  now — ah, 
you  will  never  see  me  more  I" 

"And  who  is  to  prevent  me,  Evy?"  in- 
quired the  captain,  not  without  a  flash  in 
his  dark  eye  that  seemed  to  defy  any  one 
to  attempt  it.  "  If  Lord  Dirleton  forbids 
us  the  park,  the  whole  county  doesn't  be- 
long to  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  But  we  are  going  away  ourselves,  dar- 
ling— uncle  and  I — ^at  once— to-morrow,  I 
believe." 

"  Gk)ing  away  ?  What,  going  to  leave 
Dunwich  for  good  ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  least  for  ever,"  returned  Evy, 
dejectedly,  "  if  that  can  be  called  for  good." 

"Ever  is  a  long  day,"  returned  the 
young  man,  gravely.  "Tell  me  all  that 
happened,  dear,  from  first  to  last,  and  then 
we  will  settle  what  is  to  be  done.  How 
did  this  sudden  change  in  your  plans  first 
come  about  ?" 

"  WeD,  directly  after  Lord  Dirleton  left 
our  house         " 

"  Your  house  ?"  interrupted  the  captain, 
in  supreme  surprise.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  he  called  at  the  Cedars  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  he  was  closeted  with  my 
uncle  in  the  study  this  morning  for  ever  so 
long." 

"  One  moment,  darling."  A  whimsical 
expression  crossed  the  young  man's  fea- 
tures. "That's  not  the  room  with  the 
family  portrait  in  it  about  which  Mr.  Hulet 
talks  so  much,  is  it  P" 
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"  Yes ;  the  one  with  the  picture  of  that 
dreadfol  man  with  the  mask  and  the  axe ; 
the  two  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  quar- 
relled over  that  even  more  than  over  poor 
me.  So  far  from  allowing  that  the  Lord- 
President  Bradshaw  was  a  great  man,  as 
you  did,  and  which  made  Uncle  Angelo  so 
pleased  with  you " 

*^Yes;  I  thought  he  meant  the  man 
that  published  the  Railway  Guide ;  but  no 
matter  for  that — ^it  was  a  most  fortunate 
mistake." 

"  Well,  instead  of  that,  I  believe  Lord 
Dirleton  called  him  some  dreadful  name, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  my  uncle's  political 
sentiments.  So,  beginning  at  thai^.  dread- 
ful business  of  cutting  the  king's  head  off, 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse — I  wish 
you  wouldn't  laugh,  dear  Jack,  when 
everything  is  so  terrible — till  at  last  my 
uncle  rang  the  bell,  and  told  Charles  to 
show  his  lordship  out  of  doors.  I  saw  him 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  and  he 
turned  back  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  shook  his  stick  at  the  house ;  his  rage 
was  something  awful  to  witness.  I  believe 
he  would  have  killed  us  all." 

"Stop,  stop,  Bvy,"  cried  the  captain, 
shaking  with  laughter,  "  unless  you  want 
to  kill  me.  I  would  have  given  twenty 
pounds  to  have  overheard  the  conversation 
between  our  respective  relatives !" 

"  Lord  Dirloton  called  Uncle  Angelo  an 
Anaconda,"  observed  Evy,  ruefully. 

"A  what?  Oh,  pray,  pray  don't," 
gasped  the  captain,  pressing  his  hands  to 
his  sides.  "  If  you  only  knew  my  uncle's 
opinions  you  would  understand  how  charm- 
ing all  this  is.  He  has  never  seen  anybody 
worse  than  a  Whig,  and  calls  Lord  John 
Russell  a  firebrand.  Do  you  think  it  was 
made  quite  clear  to  him  who  your  uncle's 
great-great-grandfather  really  was?  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear,  it  would  have  been  dirt  cheap 
at  twenty  pounds." 

"  But,  Jack,  don't  laugh,  pray  don't. 
Indeed,  this  is  nothing  to  laugh  at." 

**  Well,  well,  I've  done  now,  Evy ;  or  at 
least" — here  was  a  slight  relapse — "al- 
most. There,  there,  I'm  quite  serious  now. 
Well,  after  my  noble  relative  left  the 
Cedars,  what  happened  ?" 

**  Why,  Uncle  Angelo  came  up-stairs  to 
me;  he  was  very  shaky,  poor  dear,  and 
evidently  much  put  out,  and  I  had  to  drop 
him  some  prussic  acid  to  quiet  him." 

"  Quiet  him  ?  Gad,  I  should  think  it 
did !" 

*'  Oh,  he's  used  to  prussic  acid,"  con- 
tinued Evy,  "  and  always  takes  it  for  his 
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nerves.  *  So,  my  dear  Evy,'  said  he,  when 
he  got  a  little  better,  ^I  hear  yon  kve  | 
made  choice  df  a  lover.'  He  didn'tfly  in  a  ' 
passion,  because  I  hadn't  told  him  about 
it,  but  only  spoke  a  little  coldly,  as  though 
I  ought  to  have  done  so^as,  indeed,  he  well 
might,  considering  how  good  and  kind  he 
has  always  been  to  me.  But  theie,yoQ 
told  me  not  to  tell,  you  know." 

"  You're  an  angel,"  said  Jack,  adlni^ 
ingly,  "  and  your  uncle  is  a  trump.  Pray 
go  on." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  told  him  everjthiiig 
then ;  how  I  had  oftm  seen  you,  not  ody 
out  at  dinner  in  his  presence,  bat  at  eTeii- 
ing  parties  to  which  Mrs.  Melliahhadtakai 
me ;  and  how  we  met  in  the  park,  at  fitst 
by  chance,  and  afterwards — just  once  er 
twice — ^by  appointment;    and  how  good 
and  nice  you  were,  and  how  Ubcral  jm 
were  in  your  opinions.     I  thought  I  voa^ 
put  that  in,  and,  besides,  I  knew  hbd  ; 
been  pleased  with  you  about  Brao^i  I 
WeU,  he  listened  very  patiently,  and  v^  \ 
1  had  made  an  end  of  praising  yon,  he  jss  ;, 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  my  forehead."    ] 

"Like  that?"  inquired  the  captak '< 
with  affected  curiosity,  and  suiting  ibe  i, 
action  to  the  word.  i 

"  No,  sir,  not  like  that ;  I  said  *  my  fe  ,{ 
head.' "  I, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  deprecated  Jack, ,: 
"  like  that,  then.  Well,  he  just  stoop&i  I 
down  and         "  j 

"And  said,"  continued    Evy,  ayoidiug '{ 
this  time  this  forward  young  gentleDian'^  | 
caress,  "  that  I  was  a  very  silly  girl,  and  M 
not  know  when  I  was  well  off.  But  that  if  I 
was  bent  upon  marriage,  and  supposing  tha: 
the  object  of  my  choice — ^he  would  ka^p  ' 
calling  you  *  the  object,'  dear,  which  ai-  j 
noyed  me  very  much,  though  I  tried  noi  w  i 
show  it — supposing  tliatyou  should  appea:  , 
to  him,  aft<er  due  inquiry,  and  further  per-  ,' 
sonal  knowledge,  to  be  an  eligible  prsos.  J 
he  would  not  stand  in  our  way— with  one  i 
proviso.     We  were  not  to  see  one  another.  , 
nor  even  to  communicate  by  letter,  for  tbt: 
next  six  months." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  Evy  ?" 

"Well,  what  could  I  say,  darKng?  ^ 
felt  that  it  would  half  kill  me,  bnt  ssSil 
things  might  have  been  so  xnudi  worse,  so 
after  stipulating  for  this  one  interview,  1 
promised  not  to  meet  you  for  six  inontl:^^ 
unless  by  accident.  At  this  my  uncle  rt- 
plied  coolly  that  I  need  be  und^  no  appr^' 
hension  upon  that  account,  because  weTf^"^" 
to  leave  Dunwich  to-morrow.  Up  to  tb* 
time  I  had   flattered  myself   that  La;^  ^ 
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Dirleton  had  agreed  to  this  temporary 
separation  between  us,  but  my  nncle  then 
proceeded  to  tell  me  what  had  fcaken  place 
down-stairs.  I  will  not  repeat  what  he 
said  of  his  lordship,  for  of  course  it  would 
not  be  pleasant  for  you  to  hear;  but  he 
ended  by  protesting  that  he  was  quite 
certain  that  he  should  not  breathe  freely 
until  at  least  a  hundred  miles  were  put  be- 
tween himself  and — and — Lord  Dirleton, 
and  therefore  we  were  to  be  off  at  once. 
Then  my  heart  sank  within  me,  darling ; 
not  because  I  was  going  away  from  Dun- 
wich,  nor  because  I  feared  that  you 
would  forget  your  Evy  in  six  months,  but 
on  account  of  your  nncle's  anger,  which 
mj  heart  told  me  would  make  him  bid  you 
never  see  me  more,  and,  alas,  tells  me  still." 

And  once  more  the  poor  girl  broke  into 
passionate  sobs,  and  feebly  strove  to  prevent 
Jack  from  consoling  her  with  his  caresses. 

"  Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
darling,"  said  Ke,  cheerfully,  though  by  his 
grave  fece,  and  the  way  he  pulled  his  mous- 
tache this  way  and  that,  it  was  evident  that 
he  feared  they  would  be.  "  And  look  you, 
Erj," added  be,  solemnly,  "if  they  come 
to  their  very  worst,  it  would  only  be  house 
^d  land  that  he  could  take  from  me,  and 
what  are  they  compared  with  you  ?" 

**No,  no,"  said  Bvy,  passionately,  "you 
mast  not  say  that.  1  could  never  be  the 
cause  of  your  being  disinherited.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  Uncle  Angelo  to  despise 
wealth  and  honours — and  he  does  so  quite 
honestly — ^but  I  know  they  are  very  dear  to 
most  men's  hearts.  You  may  think  to-day 
that  they  might  be  well  exchanged  for  my 
poor  self;  but  you  might  not  think  so  when 
.Tou  had  lost  them ;  and  even  if  you  did. 
Jack,  I  should  not  think  so.  Not  a  thought 
of  this  beautiful  place,  so  full  of  sweet 
memories  as  it  is  to  me,  would  come  into 
my  mind,  without  the  bitter  reflection, 
and  it  went  fcom  him  through  me.*  I 
Was  wrong  to  come  here  to-day,  darling. 
I  am  wrong  to  call  you  so,  and  yet,  alas, 
alas,  what  could  I  do  ?" 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  her,  folded  in  her 
lover's  arms,  but  without  returning  his 
embrace,  and  sobbing  as  though  her  over- 
tried  heart  would  break. 

"  Now  this  isn't  my  good,  sensible  Evy," 
reasoned  the  young  fellow,  with  tender 
gravity,  "  the  girl  whom  Doctor  Burne  says 
Jl^aa  more  wits,  and  does  more  good  with 
Jhem,  than  all  the  other  girls  in  Dunwich  put 
together,  and  of  whom  Mrs.  Mellish  told  me 
^vith  her  own  lips  that  she  wished  she  were 
^  daughter  of  her  own.     I  don't  want  to  let 


the  park  slip  through  my  fingers,  you  may 
be  sure,  my  darling,  nor  the  old  Hall, 
neither,  for  that  matter.  I  don't  pretend 
to  any  of  th'e  philosophy  of  your  uncle, 
and  had  much  rather  be  a  great  man  in 
the  sense  of  the  vulgar  herd  (which  is  a 
very  numerous  herd  indeed)  than  not. 
And  on  the  other  hand  I  am  not  going 
to  sell  my  soul — you  are  my  soul,  you 
know ;  what  ?  You're  not  ?  Then  I  wish 
you  were,  for  then  it  would  be  something 
pure,  and  good,  and  beautiful — I  am  not 
going  to  sell  my  soul,  I  say,  for  so  much  gold 
and  olay.  My  uncle  has  your  taste,  and  likes 
me  vastly,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he 
doesn't  think  twice  before  promoting  my 
cousin  Dick  to  the  post  of  his  heir-pre- 
sumptive viae  Jack  (who  married  an  angel). 
Come,  look  up,  dear ;  let  us  *  trust  in  Provi- 
dence,' as  your  uncle's  friend  old  Cromwell 
used  to  say,  and  'keep  our — eyes  dry.' 
There,  I've  kissed  the  drop  away  from  that, 
and  now — oh  yes,  I  must ;  yon  can't  have 
one  dry  eye  and  one  wet  one ;  it's  contrary  to 
nature  ;  there,  now  all's  right.  I  am  dining 
with  Lord  Dirleton  alone  to-night — for  the 
poor  old  fellow  is  figtf  from  well — and  we 
shall  doubtless  have  this  out  together.  To- 
morrow morning,  before  you  start,  I  will 
let  you  know  what  has  happened.  But,  by- 
the-bye,  what  place  is  it  you  are  going  to  ?" 

"  To  Balcombe,  I  believe,"  sighed  Evy  ; 
"  a  place  on  the  south  coast,  much  recom- 
mended for  the  nerves." 

"  Balcombe,  Balcombe.  I  have  heard  of 
that,"  said  the  captain,  referring  to  a  little 
volume  he  took  from  his  breast  pocket. 

"  What  is  that  book  ?  •  Whore  shall  we 
go  to  this  Summer,*  I  suppose,"  said  Evy. 
**  *  Climate  warm  but  bracing,'  doesn't  it 
say  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear,"  laughed  the 
captain.  "'It  is  not  the  Tourist's  Guide, 
as  you  imagine.  It's  all  about  racing. 
*  Events  of  the  year.'  Here  it  is — *  Bal- 
combe. Steeple-chases,  April  4th.'  That's 
a  good  six  months  hence,  and  outside 
your  uncle's  limit.  Well,  I'll  go  down  to 
Balcombe,  *  by  accident,'  with  my  new 
Irish  horse,  Walltopper,  and  win  the  cup. 
Come,  that's  settled,  at  all  events.  We 
are  just  coming  to  the  end  of  the  Home 
Wood,  by-the-bye,  dearest,  and  unless 
you  prefer  to  wish  me  good-bye  in  public 
— a  good-bye  to  last  for  half  a  year" — 
here  followed  a  delicious  silence,  and  little 
more  was  said  till  they  parted  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  park  gates,  Evy  a  little  com- 
forted by  her  lover's  assuring  words,  Jack 
somewhat  cast  down  by  the  thought  of  the 
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expected  interview  with  his  uncle,  but  as 
firm  as  a  rock  in  his  intention  to  keep  his 
plighted  word. 

Mr.  Angelo  Hnlet  did  the  Heytons  an 
injustice  in  saying  that  that  noble  race 
had  never  been  famous  for  anything  be- 
yond descending  from  their  ancestors ; 
they  were  quite  as  notorious  for  never 
giving  up  a  determination,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  whatever  it  cost  them.  They 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  being  per- 
suaded out  of  an  opinion. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  SAINTE- 
ANNE  D'AURAY. 


AxTRkY  is  a  small  town,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Morbihan,  and  therefore  in 
the  very  heart  of  Brittany.  On  approach- 
ing it  from  the  north-west,  yi4  Brest^  the 
considerable  distances  from  station  to  sta- 
tion show  that  the  country  is  not  very 
rich,  consisting  chiefly  of  short  hills 
covered  with  brakes,  furze,  broom,  and 
heath,  intermingled  with  and  subdivided 
by  scrub  and  stunted  forest  trees,  singly  or 
in  mass.  Now  and  then  come  patches  of 
bright  green  pasture,  through  which  flow 
streamlets  richly  fringed  with  royal  fern. 
All  these  aflbrd  picturesque  bits  for  the 
sketch-book,  capital  cover  for  game,  feed- 
ing ground  for  excellent  mutton  and  pretty 
little  cows,  but  mot  otherwise  abundantly 
productive.  In  running  south-east  towards 
Anray,  there  are  signs  of  a  warmer  and 
milder  climate.  Fig-trees  increase  in  size 
<and  productiveness;  chestnuts  and  maritime 
pines  appear — that  is,  it  is  worth  the  while 
to  plant  them. 

Auray  has  a  promenade  frequented  by 
two  or  three  children  and  their  nurse- 
maids only,  and  four  or  five  old  men  and 
women.  On  the  verge  of  the  promenade 
stands  a  belvedere,  which  duty  obliges  you 
to  mount.  From  its  summit,  overlooking 
a  weU-wooded  landscape,  you  perceive,  on 
the  horizon,  a  steeple,  at  this  time  of 
writing  surrounded  with  scafiblding.  That 
is  the  church  of  Sainte-Anne  d' Auray, 
some  five  miles  ofl*.  Looking  down,  im- 
mediately beneath  your  feet  there  winds  a 
tidal  river,  also  the  Auray,  forming  a  sea- 
port, until  the  bridge  puts  an  end  to  its 
pretensions.  This  stream,  which  is  by  no 
means  large,  permits  you  either  to  fish 
for  prawns,  or  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  little  steamer  which 
iTins  to  Belle-Ile-en-Mer,  an  island  pos- 
sessing a  town,  an  inn,  camellias  growing 


in  the  open  air,  lobsters  begging  to  be 
boiled,  and  all  sorts  of  agreeable  circum- 
stances, except  communication  irith  the 
mainland  secure  from  sickness  of  the  sea. 

Domestic  luxury  at  Auray  has  not  yet 
attained  its  maximum.  Rooms  that  would 
content  an  English  cow,  content  a  Breton 
family.  Nevertheless,  the  curious  explorer 
may  venture  to  make  a  few  days'  halt  at 
Auray.  Creature  comforts  are  to  be  had 
by  making  friends  with  the  charming  mis- 
tress of  the  excellent  and  reasonable  Hot^I 
du  Pavillon-d'en-haut.  Still,  tourists  go  to 
Auray,  not  because  they  want  to  go  tkere, 
but  because  they  want  to  go,  afterwards, 
somewhere  else. 

A  favourite  spot  to  be  thus  approach 
is    the    shrine  of  Sainte-Anne   d'Aonj, 
whose  miraculous  statue  is  one  of  the  mm 
popular  objects  of  Breton  pilgrimage.  Uc- 
like  Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  the  mnlti^ 
who  throng  there  are  drawn  thith&ko) 
mere  yesterday's  marvel.     With  regwiu 
age,  Sainte-Anne  (the  village  or  hm, 
formerly  called  Keranna  or  Eler  AnDa,tk 
village  of  Anne)  is  respectable,  if  not  qm:e 
venerable.      There  was   indeed  a  cbp^^ 
dedicated  to  Sainte-Anne  (the  mothexcf 
the  Virgin  Mary)  in  tbe  earliest  ages  of 
the  Church,  and  destroyed  about  the  j^j 
699 ;  but  our  story  dates  no  farther  haci 
than  1622.     All  that  then  remained  of  the 
ancient  chapel  were  its  ruined  fonndatioL^ 
hidden  beneath  the  soil,   whose  memorj 
was  preserved  by  a  singular  phenomenoL 
They  lay  in  the  middle  of  a  corn-field  calle<l 
the    Bocenno,    and    though    the  groonii 
which  covered  them  could  be  dug  with  tbe 
spade,  never  within  the  memory  of  mas 
could   the  plough  be  made  to  pass  ove' 
them.     The  horses  reared  and  drew  back 
in  affright ;  if  pressed,  they  grew  r^^^i 
and  broke  their  harness.     Whoever  wsJ 
sent  to  plough  that  field  was  warned  dc^ 
to  go  near  the  site  of  the  chapel.    Etqtj- 
body  believed  the  chapel  would  one  day  Iw 
restored,  and  everybody  desired  to  be  the 
witness,  perhaps    the    instrument,  of  i'-' 
restoration. 

The  favoured  individual  was  a  amp^' 
ploughman  of  the  village  of  KerarJ^ 
Yves  Nicolazic  by  name,  who  farmed  tk 
Bocenno,  age  forty-three,  temperament  <i^ 
vout,  education  Imiited  and  superstiuoa-^ 
He  modified  the  well-known  saying  i^r' 
"  Oraro  est  laboi^are ;"  his  wannest  sp 
pathies  were  attracted  by  the  souls  in  fCf'* 
gatory ;  the  chief  objects  of  his  wor  ^p 
were  the  boly  daughter  and  mother,  t£« 
Virgin  and  Sainte-Anne. 
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The  first  manifestation  was  an  extra- 
ordinary  brightness  appearing  in  his  house 
hj  night,  and  seemingly  proceeding  from 
a  taper  held  by  an  isolated  hand.  The 
phenomenon,  he  stated,  lasted  the  time  of 
saying  two  paters  and  two  aves.  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  one  Sunday  evening,  an 
hoar  after  sunset^  the  same  prodigy  was 
repeated  in  the  Bocenno  field,  only  it  lasted 
a  shorter  time,  and  the  mysterious  ha&d 
was  not  observed. 

At  first  Nicolazic  thought  the  lights  sent 
by  his  mother,,  recently  deceased,  to  beg 
the  succour  of  his  prayers.  He  did  his 
utmost,  in  that  way,  to  shorten  her  suffer- 
ings, but  a  fresh  event  showed  him  his 
mistake.  One  evening,  again  an  hour  after 
sunset,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  both 
driving  their  bullocks  to  water,  accident- 
ally met  beside  a  spring  embowered  by 
trees  (since  become  the  fountain  of  Sainte- 
Anne).  Tha  oxen  retreated  in  alarm,  re- 
fusing to  be  driven  in  that  direction.  The 
brothers,  curious  to  discover  the  cause,  ad- 
vanced, and  l)eheld  before  them  a  Lady  of 
angost  aspect,  standing,  and  facing  the 
direction  of  the  spring.  Her  robe,  of 
dazzling  wbiteness,  descended  to  the 
ground ;  around  her  shone  a  bright  soft 
iigbt,  which  illuminated  the  surrounding 
objects.  They  ran  away  in  terror;  took 
courage,  andl  returned.     All  had  vanished. 

The  miracle  was  speedily  renewed.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  fifteen  months  Nico- 
lazic never  passed  three  weeks  without  be- 
bolding  some  fresh  apparition.     Whenever 
be  came  home  from  the  fields  later  than 
f^ual,  after  dark,  a  wax  light,  held  by  an 
invisible  arm^  accompanied  him,  to  show 
bim  the  path.     However  high  the  wind, 
the   flame    never    flickered.      Often    the 
Sainte  appeared  in  person,  sometimes  by 
the  solitary  fountain,   sometimes  in    the 
bam  or  the  dwelling-house.     On  those  oc- 
casions she  was  always  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  exceeding  whiteness ;  her  hands  always 
held  a  torch ;  her  feet  always  rested  on  a 
cloud ;  she  kept  silence ;  but  her  majestic 
air,  tempered  by  mild  benevolence,  together 
with  the  light  which  pervaded  and  sur- 
rounded her,  reminded  the  worthy  labourer 
of  what  the  Apostles  saw  on  Mount  Tabor. 

One  evening  (1624)  his  barn  was  sud- 
denly illumined,  and  a  voice  asked  him  if 
he  had  never  heard  say  that  formerly  there 
was  a  chapel  in  the  Bocenno.  Before  he 
could  answer,  a  resplendent  Lady,  dignified 
and  anoiable,  appeared,  who  said  to  him, 
m  the  country  language,  "  Yves  Nicolazic, 
don't  be  afraid.     It's  I,  Anne,  the  Mother 


of  Mary.  Go  and  tell  your  pastor  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  called  Bocenno,  before 
the  village  even  existed^  there  was  a  cele- 
brated chapel,  the  first  built  in  my  honour 
in  Brittany.  It  is  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  and  six  months,  this 
very  day,  since  it  was  destroyed,  and  I  de- 
sire that  you  should  bo  the  means  of  re- 
building it.  God  wills  that  my  name 
should  again  be  venerated  there."  BLav- 
ing  spoken,  she  and  the  light  disappeared 

But  the  pastor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
story,  fancying  he  had  to  do  with  a  crazy 
man.  He  made  merry  at  the  sainte-seer's 
being  sent  to  him,  of  all  people,  and  told 
poor  Nicolazic  to  go  about  his  business. 

The  Sainte  reappeared,  and  urged  him 
to  try  again ;  which  he  did  next  morning. 
The  pastor  listened  at  first,  but  at  the  word 
'^apparition"  lost  his  temper,  and  would 
hear  no  more  about  it.  On  trying  the 
curate,  his  reception  was  still  worse.  But 
new  wonders  confirmed  him  in  his  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  he  saw  a  shower  of  bril- 
liant stars,  sometimes  burning  torches 
alighted  on  the  Bocenno,  while  subter- 
ranean music  issued  from  the  ground. 
Finally,  guided  by  a  gliding  flame,  he  and 
his  brother-in-law  dug  up  the  wooden 
statue  of  the  Sainte,  decayed  and  defaced 
by  its  long  interment. 

Nevertheless,  both  pastor  and  curate  ob- 
stinately refused  to  believe  in  any  miracle, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  inter- 
diction of  Church  rites  to  all  who  would 
not  immediately  renounce  these  follies. 
Poor  Nicolazic  was  dumbfounded,  but  not 
beaten;  because  the  Sainte,  reappearing, 
told  him,  *'  Make  your  mind  easy.  Only 
have  confidence.  You  shall  soon  have 
heaps  of  miracles ;  crowds  of  people  will 
come  to  honour  the  spot."  Nicolazic,  '*  in- 
undated with  joy,"  set  to  work  forthwith 
to  rebuild  the  chapel. 

The  statue  was  dug  up  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  its  definite 
form.  Two  Oapucins  undertook  to  retouch 
and  paint  it;  the  chips,  carefully  saved, 
worked  wonderful  cures.  The  wicked 
curate  was  smitten  with  a  disease  which, 
in  spite  of  his  tardy  recantation,  cut  short 
his  life ;  the  incredulous  paator  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  eventually  cured  by  the 
waters  of  the  holy  fountain. 

The  events  just  related  (to  which  many 
more  of  the  same  nature  might  be  added) 
constitute  the  foundation  on  which  has 
been  built  of  granite,  not  a  chapel,  but  a 
very  handsome  church,  as  yet  unfinished, 
but  whose  completion  in  the  best  stylo  of 
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ecclesiastical  art  is  as  certain  as  the  return 
of  the  seasons.  Those  events  are  recorded 
in  stained- glass  windows,  the  gifts  of  va- 
rions  individnals  and  families,  some  of 
which  windows  raise  donbts  in  one's  mind 
respecting  the  relative  rank  of  the  terres- 
trial and  the  celestial  hierarchies — the 
window,  for  instance,  which  represents 
Pins  the  Ninth  "according  favours  to 
Sainte-Anne.'*  Votive  offerings  around  the 
shrine  of  the  now  gilded  image  are  not  so 
numerous  as  might  be  expected.  Those 
visible  are  principally  pictures.  Perhaps 
the  number  of  symbolic  souvenirs  so  dis- 
played is  kept  down  by  the  good  taste  of 
the  presiding  powers;  who  perhaps  also 
intimate  that  they  don't  want  rubbish  in 
token  of  gratitude,  but  solid  means  of  per- 
fecting the  edifice. 

Along  the  drive  from  Auray  to  Sainte- 
Anne,  you  meet  and  pass  parties  of  clerical- 
looking  peasantry,  all  black  and  buttons, 
in  carts  and  on  foot.  Pious  beggars  with 
chaplets  of  beads  have  taken  possession 
of  the  railway  crossing.  Large  inns  in 
plenty — the  Hotel  du  Lion  d'Or,  the  Hotel 
de  la  France,  the  Hdtel  Le  Theuff^prove 
the  frequent  arrival  of  easy-circumstanced 
travellers.  Everything  tends  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  Sainte-Anne.  There  is  a 
Bonlangerie,  or  Bakery,  de  Sainte-Anne, 
which  does  not  exclude  pain  de  fantaisie,' 
fancy  bread,  firom  its  windows.  I  bought 
Sainte-Anne's  cakes,  stamped  with  her 
portrait,  for  the  sufficient  sum  of  six  sous 
each.  Not  only  is  there  Sainte-Anne's 
bread ;  there  are  also  Sainte-Anne's  sugar- 
plums. 

Outside  the  church,  on  the  side  next  the 
shrine,  a  sort  of  square  is  lined  with  booths 
which  hold  a  perfect  fair  of  "  objete  de 
devotion."  Of  course,  the  entrance  is 
guarded  by  beggars.  Inside,  you  are  as- 
sailed by  saleswomen,  who  thrust  upon 
you  long  wax  candles  to  be  burnt  before 
the  statue.  The  candles  are  hollow :  not 
so  the  devotion,  as  &r  as  can  be  judged 
from  appearance.  Well-dressed  and  seem- 
inglv  educated  people,  families, '  father, 
motner,  sons  and  daughters,  each  taper  in 
hand,  go  in  and  kneel  on  the  cold  stone 
pavement,  praying  for  some  favour  or 
returning  thanks  for  some  mercy.  The 
stalls  display  rosaries,  prints,  photographs, 
medals,  crosses,  hearts,  scapularies  inter- 
mingled vnth  mundane  toys,  even  penny 
trumpets  and  halfpenny  whistles.  It  is 
an  amusing,  if  not  an  edifying,  religious 
lounge. 

The  vendors  lose  no  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing off  their  saintly  wares.     Warm  are  the 


invitations  to  enter  every  shop,  and  to  par- 
chase  at  every  stall. 

*'  It  costs  nothing  to  come  in.  Estrei, 
monsieur,  entirez.  There  is  a  very  large 
ohoioe.     Come  in,  and  see." 

I  go  in ;  and  see  that  political  as  well 
as  devotional  objects  are  sold ;  portr&iL)  of 
the  Comte  de  Uhambord,  flenis-de-liB  as  ' 
buttons  and  brooches,  and  all^ricftl  pic- 
tures of  the  fittore  of  France.  I  buy  m&Ll 
hearts,  beads,  and  a  brass  statuette  cf 
Sainte-Anne  enclosed  in  a  white  mr£ 
case  two  inchee  high. 

"  But  are  these  objects  blessed  ?"  I  asktd 

**Not  yet,  monsieur.  Objeis  de  do- 
votion,  here',  are  not  blessed  until  thej  vi 
sold ;  but  you  have  only  to  take  tb«n  to 
the  sacristy  to  get  them  blessed  in  Siinia- 
Anne's  name." 

Instead  of  going  there,  I  stroll  ixmir^ , 
i^e  fountain.     A  small  statue  of  the  ^"^ ,' 
saint  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  is^' 
boundary,  around  and  inside  whic  *^ 
beggars  and  cripples,  whose  divei^'' 
maladies  and  infirmities  it  is  di£5c8tt*'  • 
behold   without   shuddering.     There  s^  \ 
small  tanks  of  water,  which  is  liberty 
handed  to  you  in  bowls  by  some  half-dc^- 
women,  probably  orthodox  female  officii 
The  water  serves  to  drink,  or  to  washwR 
eyes,  or  as  a  topical  lotion  for  anj  ccQ- 
plaint  whatever.     In  not  taking  aw»j& 
bottle  of  this  water,  I  unwittingly  coo* 
nutted  a  double  mistake.     Fintlj,  I  inic- - 
have  obliged  with  it  several  friends  ^1}* 
set  a  high  value  on  its  virtues.    Seoondij. 
I  caught  cold  on  the  way  to  Sainte-Act  • 
d' Auray,   and  the  waters,  I  am  senousi; 
assured,  might  have  cured  me. 

Not  far  from  the  fountain  and  facing  th- ; 
church,  though  screened  from  it  by  ho\i^ 
which  will  disappear  one  day,  is  a  sti»o?> 
looking  edifice  resembling  a  bridge— a  scr 
of  Rialto  of  Venice  in  small— only  tt: 
there  is  not  the  tiniest  canal  or  even  ^f 
to  be  crossed.  At  the  left  foot  of  tr 
bridge,  looking  towards  it  firom  tbe  foQ>' 
tain,  is  a  shop  for  religions  objects.  « 
buy  of  the  mistress  a  photograph  of  ^^ 
stmoture,  at  the  same  tune  inquiring  wb^' 
it  is. 

"  It  is  the  Holy  Staircase,  monsienr,  t'f 
Scala  Sancta.     You  can  mount  it,  on  t' ; 
side,  on  your  knees,  and   kiss  the  tos:' 
column  at  the  top,  in  which  is  incmst*^- 
piece  ofthecolunm  of  Flagellation  of  0*' 
Xjord.     Forty  days'  indulgence  are  gia^' : 
to  pilgrims   who  kiss  the  holy  Tthc  «■ 
devout  contrition.     If  your  strength  t^" 
not  allow  you  to  go  up  on  yonr  knees, } 
may  mount  on  the  other  side  on  foot. ' 
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then  you  muBt  come  down  again  on  the 
same  side.  That  side  has  not  been  blessed  ; 
this  side  has." 

**  I  know  the  Scala  Sancta  at  Rome,  but 
I  never  heard  of  one  at  Sainte-Anne 
dAnray." 

"Oh,  yes;  here  is  an  account  of  it, 
sanctioned  by  his  Q-randenr  the  Bishop  of 
Vannes,  and  confirmed  by  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  Pie  Nenf.  Only  fifteen  centimes, 
three  sons.  H^  grants  nine  years'  in- 
dulgence for  every  step  ascended  kneeling 
with  a  contrite  heart.  Bnt,  madame" — 
here  she  rose  and  shonted  to  a  person  on 
the  blessed  steps  —  "yon  woman  there, 
yon,  half-way  up,  yon  must  not  rise  and 
walk.  You  must  finish  on  your  knees. 
If  you  are  tired,  you  shouldn't  have  be- 
gnn." 

I  bought  for  three  sous  the  "Visite  k 
Tescalier  saint  ou  Scala  Sancta  au  p^le- 
rinage  de  Sainte-Anne,"  ascended  on  the 
unblessed  side,  and  did  not  kiss  the  marble 
column  at  the  top.  Men  as  well  as  women, 
and  one  little  girl,  were  devoutly  climb- 
ing the  staircase  on  their  knees  and  count- 
ing their  prayers  on  rosaries  at  every 
step  80  surmounted.  Between  the  stair- 
case and  the  church  moved  a  motley 
^  crowd;  ladies  in  costume  dresses,  costumes 
containing  females  not  ladies;  Breton 
men,  attired  like  French  mayors,  in  scarves 
and  sashes,  mixed  up  with  a  throng  of 
heterogeneous  vehicles,  omnibuses,  ameri- 
caines,  cal^hes,  carts.  The  pilgrimage, 
though  it  has  its  grand-  days  (the  vigil 
of  the  saint's  fete,  the  25th  of  July,  for 
instance),  is  always  open.  There  are  con- 
stant arrivals  all  day  long.  Carriages 
with  a  livery  servant  and  one-horse  traps 
with  a  family  load,  are  followed  by  groups 
of  neighbours  on  foot.  So  great  is  the 
affluence,  that  the  Chemins  de  Fer  de 
rOuest  and  d'Orleans  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  give  tickets  from  the  whole  length 
of  their  lines  to  the  stations  of  Auray  and 
Sainte-Anne  and  back,  at  reduced  prices, 
from  May  till  October.  The  central  build- 
ing of  the  latter  station,  rising  in  a  quad- 
rangular pinnacle,  is  appropriately  crowned 
by  the  statue  of  Sainte-Anne. 

The  new-built"  structures  now  existing 
ai^  only  forerunners  of  architectural 
splendours  to  come.  Between  the  stair- 
case and  the  church  is  a  rectangular  space 
occupied  at  present  by  stonemasons,  whieh 
assuredly  will  not  be  surrounded,  or  filled 
with  any  but  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and 
those  handsome  ones. 

The  historical  facts  which  gave  rise  to 
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episcopal  and  papal  authority,  and  pub- 
lished with  benediction,  cross,  and  signi^ 
ture. 

SYMPATHY. 

Thoit  tskestme  -wherein  the  golden  chain, 
That  bindfi  our  eoule,  first  found  its  hoi  j  spellf 
In  smile,  in  word,  in  gesture,  in  a  glance*, 
Heart  answering  to  heart.    I  cannot  tell ; 
There  is  some  subtle  inflnenoe  unseen. 
But  deeply  felt,  that  soul  to  soul  \vill  draW| 
Even  from  the  first  bj  a  magnetic  power 
Much  stronger  than  our  wills.    Mysterious  law ! 
But  sweet  as  mystic,  for  a  yearning  soul 
,  Finds  thus  at  once  its  kindred  counterpart. 
And  life-long  friendship  mws  from  casual  grasp 
Of  answering  hand  ana  thrill  of  answering  heart; 
Nor  power  of  man  nor  march  of  rolling  Tune, 
May  oyer  solve  this  mysteiy  sublime. 

A.  NIGHT  WITH  THE  PROFBSSOft. 

Meisbonnieb  should  have  been  there,  he 
really  should,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  three  friends  setting  seriously 
in  for  that  delightful  gayotte  of  Buch. 
Meissonnier  alone  could  have  conveyed 
that  sense  of  the  cosiness  and  inteUectual 
enjoyment  of  that  evening  with  Bach, 
Scarlati,  Doctor  John  Bull,  Milton's  hai^ 
monious  friend,  Lawes,  and  honest  John 
Playford,  the  musical  bookseller  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  professor,  with  his 
ivory  baton  raised  beforo  some  half  hun- 
dred performers,  is  a  great  sight  I  allow. 
The  professor  at  one  of  Erard's  grands, 
conducting  an  amateur  concert,  is  also  a 
fine  sight;  but  what  are  these  to  the 
professor  on  such  a  night  as  I  describe, 
enjoying  himself,  sunning  himself,  as  it 
were,  in  green  pastures  far  from  the  dusty 
road  of  popularity  and  display;  his  ar- 
mour off,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  meta- 
phor, his  plumed  helm  laid  on  the  shelf^ 
he  himself  serene  as  Apollo,  radiant  as 
Bacchus,  and  tuning  his  lyre  (another 
metaphor)  for  mere  love  of  the  Muses, 
and  in  the  cause  of  sacred  friendship  and 
the  genius  of  good-fellowship. 

Now  to  many  poor  dabbling  sciolists  a 
gavotte  of  Bach's  may  be  a  mere  tour  de 
force,  a  scraping  of  strings,  a  casual  piece  of 
every- day  amusement  to  be  struck  off  at  a 
heat,  with  a  dash  of  the  bow,  a  stamp  of 
the  foot — a  thing  in  fact  to  be  scrambled 
through  with  more  or  less  truth  of  time, 
and  more  or  less  partnership  of  instra- 
ments.  Bnt  not  so  with  the  professor ;  to 
him  the  Gi*eat  Gavotte  —  "page  thirty- 
three" — is  a  fine  work  of  art,  to  be  first 
firmly  etched  in,  then  subdivided,  then  fol- 
lowed through  its  labyrinthine  windings, 
each  one,  moreover,  to  be  subtly  traced  to 
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care.  It  is  a  thing  to  perspire  over,  to  wipe 
the  brow  over,  to  take  snuff  over,  to  pore 
over  with  glittering  spectacles,  to  play  with 
careful  reverence,  and  with  -grave  fidelity  ; 
to  tap  the  music-desk  about  till  things  go 
better,  to  look  with  piteous  entreaty  about, 
to  tear  away  at,  till  we  have  defined  the 
high  lights  with  the  most  delicate  piano, 
and  struck  out  the  deeper  shadows  with 
rich  mellow  bass. 

The  professor's  room  was  worthy  of  its 
occupants  —  a  large  handsome  chamber 
in  Bloomsbury-square,  where  a  lord  chan- 
cellor had  once  lived  ;  large  and  spacious, 
like  the  professor's  brain.  At  one  side 
stood  a  fine  old  harpsichord,  that  had  be- 
longed to  Doctor  Bumey;  and  over  the 
great  white  mantelpiece,  sculptured  with 
trophies,  lutes  and  helmets,  as  in  the  old 
manner,  hung  a  portrait  of  the  professor  in 
early  youth.  Alas  for  the  once  curly  locks ! 
The  professor's  head  now  was  as  bare  as 
an  ostrich  egg;  but  the  pleasant,  genial 
smile  remained,  and  the  arched  eyebrows, 
though  they  were  grey  now  and  not  black. 
There  was  a  Caravaggio,  too,  of  some  musi- 
cal professor  struggling  with  an  enormous 
theorbo,  and  some  photographs  of  Rome 
and  Venice  to  remind  the  professor  of  his 
student  days.  There  were  shelves,  too,  of 
old  music,  and  books  on  music,  and  here  and 
there  lay  an  old  lute,  or  a  case  containing 
some  Guarnerius  or  Straduerius,  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Then,  on  this  table  lay 
some  rare  portraits  of  old  •  musicians,  be- 
sides a  few  volumes  of  old  madrigals,  and 
some  collections  of  old  catches.  Place  in 
the  midst  of  the  room  one  of  the  finest 
*' grands"  that  Erard  could  produce,  and 
you  have  a  fair  impression  of  the  pro- 
fessor's apartment. 

If  anything  could  equal  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  gavotte  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  observing  the  professor  marshalling  his 
forces  for  a  quartette  from  the  same  great 
master.  The  modes  of  preparation  prac- 
tised by  the  four  friends  were  curious  to 
observe.  Signer  Rosanini,  first  violin, 
buttoned  himself  up  as  much  like  Paganini 
as  possible,  as  if  the  smaller  compass  he 
got  into  the  more  he  could  wind  into  the 
music.  Bagshaw,  a  fat,  jovial  man,  with 
full  whiskers,  seemed  to  expand  as  he 
glanced  over  the  music,  and  drew  a  few 
rich  notes  from  the  violoncello  with  which 
he  grappled  ;  while  a  German-looking  man, 
with  long  thin  brown  &ce,  sat  himself  down 
before  his  bass  viol  as  before  the  rigging  of 
a  maat,  and  drew  musical  thunder  from  its 
massive  cordage.  Now  to  each  executant 
the  professor  administered  an  oily  glass  of 


old  cura9oa  from  a  quaint  gilt  bottle,  tken 
sat  down  at  the  pianoforte  with  a  grand 
repose  that  gave  courage  to  his  faithful  com- 
panions, and  reflected  dignity  upon  himself. 
His  forehead  shone  with  good  nature  as  he 
peered  down  for  a  moment  through  bis 
dignified  gold  spectacles  at  the  first  page, 
then,  raising  his  head,  he  glanced  round 
to  see  that  all  was  ready,  and  dashed  at  the 
first  movement  while  the  three  bows  rested 
on  the  strings  waiting  for  a  look,  like  rowers 
waiting  for  the  pistol-shot  that  is  to  start 
them.     Soon  the  great  labyrinth  wideocd 
from  maze   to  maze,   and  the    professor 
plunged   into   wild  regions  of  difficulties 
with  a  jovial  enthusiasm  and  delight  that 
only  the  true  musician  could  appreciate; 
and  with  him,   on  the  wild    hunt  afiier 
harmony,  followed  Rosanini,  Bagshaw,  anii 
the  Zamiel-like  double-bass.      Bat  then 
was  no  overpowering  the  professor.  .Whs^  , 
ever  the  first  violin  did  in  elaborate  inresnf 
of  sounds,  whatever  the  violoncello  M  ^^  ' 
further  explain  the  subject,  orwhateTezi^ 
double-bass  did  to  reconcile  the  two  or  u^  [ 
stop  the  dispute  by  alternately  denonocing 
both  in  thuuderoQS  grumbles,  still  the  pri> 
fessor  rippled  on  his  way  with  billows  of 
crescendoes,   with  playful  diminuendoei; 
now  forte  and  n[iaje8tic ;   now  piano  and 
plaintive ;  he  knew  each  mode  of  the  Ijre, 
and  was  master  of  all ;  now  he  was  scatter- 
ing  peai-ls  from  the  clear  high  notes ;  bow 
emphasising  on    the    bass  —  a  thorough 
master  of  the  instrument,  he  seemed  forc- 
ing it  to  follow  his  every  feeling,  subduing  it 
by  irresistible  spells  to  do  his  bidding,  and 
though  never  overpowering  the  other  in- 
struments, he  niade  them,  as  it  were,  sub* 
ordinate  vassals  to   the  instrument  over 
which  he  presided. 

*' A  superb  composition,"  said  the  pn>* 
fessor,  as  he  threw  himself  back,  and  wiped 
his  forehead  after  the  last  note  of  the  Presttx 
"  and  worthy  of  the  great  genius  that  pro- 
duced it.  What  science,  what  grasp  !  He 
was  a  giant ;  but  I  want  you  to  hear  the 
trio  they  are  going  to  do  now  from  Gliick. 
Try  one  of  these  cigars." 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better,"  I  said 
"  but  I  want  you,  professor,  to  show  me 
some  of  your  curious  old  books  on  jnusk 
that  you  promised.  I  know  you  are  choice 
in  those  things." 

"Here's  a  treasure,"  said  the  profe^sts; 
opening  his  cabinet,  and  taking  oat  a  tlu£ 
folio,  the  leaves  of  which  were  brown  wiib 
age.  "  This  is  a  very  perfect  copy  of  t"*? 
Parthenia,  or  the  first  Musick  that  eur 
wa«  printed  for  the  Virginals.  Compo*^^- 
by  three  famous  masters:   William.  Bp>i 
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Is 


Doctor  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons, 
gentlemen  of  his  Majestie's  Ghappell. 
Printed  for  John  Clarke,  at  the  lower  end 
of  Cheepside  entring  into  Mercer's  Chap- 
pell,  1655.     Cum  Privilegio." 

The  professor  read  ont  this  title  with 
unction,  as  if  the  very  names  of  William 
Byrd,  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons 
acted  on  him  like  a  cordial.  On  the  title- 
page  was  a  finely-engraved  sketch  of  the 
lady  of  the  period,  with  Henrietta- Maria 
side-curls,  playing  on  the  virginals,  with 
a  quiet  dignity  which  no  common  artist 
could  convey.  The  music  of  the  old  book 
was  engraved  to  represent  manuscript,  and 
to  me  was  utterly  unintelligible. 

The  professor,  however,  waxed  eloquent 
over  it. 

"  The  very  titles  of  these  old  tunefi,"  he 
said,  "  arouse  my  imagination.  See  here, 
The  Earle  of  Salisburie's  Pavan.  The 
Queen's  Command  —  cloaks  and  swords. 
Can  you  not  see  the  queen  in  her  ruff, 
giving  her  hand  to  Essex  to  lead  her  forth 
for  a  dance?  Mrs.  Marye  Brownlo's  Ga- 
liard.  By-the-bye,  would  you  like  to  hear 
a  favourite  tune  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  Le 
Sifflet  dn  Charettier,  or  the  Carman's 
Whistle?  I  have  it  here  among  some  works 
ofDoctor  John  Bull." 

*^I  should,  indeed;  a  simple  and  fan- 
tastic air,  I  warrant  that  it  is.  Aye, 
marry,  and  a  right  quaint  one,  I  wager  an 
angel." 

The  professor  was  not  going  to  be  ont- 
Elizabethed. 

"  By  my  sonties,  yes ;  for  Doctor  John 
Bull  has  written  variations  to  it  in '  notes 
with  many  a  winding  touch  of  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out^'  as  Master  John 
Milton,  who  could  descant  right  well  and 
wisely  on  our  art,  has  put  it.  Have 
you  ever,"  said  the  professor,  turning  sud- 
denly on  me  with  a  proffered  bottle  of 
hock,  "  searched  these  old  music-books  for 
poetry  ?  They  often  contain  lovely  lines, 
which  lie  between  their  leaves  like  dried 
flowers.  Listen  to  this  which  I  found  last 
week  in  this  old  book  of 

Select  Ajrei  and  Dialog^uea,  for  one.  two,  and  three 
V  o^oei ;  to  the  Thorbo-Lute  or  BoMe-Viol. 

^  John  Wilson        )    Doctors  in 
Charles  Colman   }     Muaick. 


Composed  by^ 
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Gentlemen  and  ser- 
▼ante  to  his  late 
Majesty  in  his  pub- 
lick  and  priTate 
musielc 


Henry  Lawes 
'William  Lawes 
Kicbolas  Laneare 
t William  Webb 

And  other  excellent  Masters  of  Muaick. 
l^ndon :  Printed  by  W.  Godbid  for  John  Playford,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Inner  Temple,  neer 
the  church  dore ;  1659. 

It  is   entitled    Amintoi  for   his    Chloris 


Absence.  Listen  to  it  and  mark  how 
beautiful  it  is : 

Tell  me  you  wandering^  spirits  of  the  air, 

Did  you  not  see  a  nymph  more  bright  more  fair 

Than  Beauties  darling^,  or  of  parts  more  sweet 

Than  stol'n  content?  If  sudi  a  one  you  meet. 

Wait  on  her  hourly  wboresoe'er  she  flies, 

And  cry,  and  cry,  Amintor,  for  her  absence  diei. 

Go  search  the  Tallies,  pluck  up  erery  rose, 

Yottl  find  a  scent,  a  blush  of  ner  in  those ; 

Fish,  fish  for  pearlo,  or  corall,  there  you'l  see 

How  Orientall  all  her  colours  bee. 

Go  call  the  Echoes  to  your  aide,  and  cry, 

Chloris,  Chloris,  for  tliat's  her  name  for  whom  I  dy. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense written  about  God  Save  the  King,*' 
said  the  professor,  holding  up  his  hock- 
glass  to  the  light,  as  if  he  expected  to  find 
the  composer's  name  written  there,  and 
closing  the  folding  doors  that  opened  on 
the  next  room,  for  the  trio  was  just  then 
raging  at  its  utmost  intensity.  ''Now, 
I'll  just  play  you  some  bits  of  John  Bull, 
only  to  show  you  how  frequently  he  falls 
into  the  same  manner." 

As  he  said  this  the  professor,  with  his 
usual  vivacity,  skipped  to  the  piano  (for 
there  was  one  in  every  room  in  his  house), 
and  played  me  various  fragments  by  the 
old  doctor,  in  many  of  which  even  my  poor 
ear  could  detect  the  stately  manner  of  the 
well-known  composition. 

"  Some  say  it  was  taken  from  some  old 
German  sacred  music." 

"  Oh,  they  say  anything.  Pop  my  own 
part,  I  have  long  ago  decided  in  my  mind 
that  Doctor  John  Bull  wrote  it  or  nobody. 
It  has  the  James  the  First  manner  sdl 
over.  The  doctor,  you  know,  grew  dis- 
gusted with  England,  and  eventually  settled 
in  HoUand." 

"  I  wish  you  could  show  me,  professor," 
I  said,  "as  I  hear  you  are  learned  in 
musical  antiquities,  how  the  modem  piano 
grew  out  of  the  old  virginals  ?' 

"  That  is  a  long  affair,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor, looking,  with  a  smile,  at  his  dia- 
mond ring,  as  if  in  good-natured  pity  of 
my  ignorance.  "  The  modern  piano  really 
sprang  from  the  old  psaltery,  that  square 
box  of  wires  that  yon  see  sometimes  in  old 
pictures,  with  angels  striking  the  notes  with 
a  slender  sort  of  drum-stick.  The  psaltery 
was  carried  in  processions,  the  performer 
having  a  band  round  his  neck  to  support  it. 
Then  it  became  a  standing  box,  and  slowly 
grew  into  the  virginals.  Next  came  the 
spinet,  the  harpsichord,  and  finally  the 
piano." 

"  The  early  instruments  must  have  been 
poor  jangling  affairs  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  mustn't  compare  them 
with  a  grand  of  the  present  day.     Don't 
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look  at  my  Erard  in  tho  other  room,  with 
its  great  length  of  wires,  and  its  capacitj 
of  sound,  and  its  perfect  finish.  But  there 
mnst  have  been  a  sweetness  and  purity 
about  the  yirginals  for  simple  music  that  I 
can  quite  appreciate.  You  have  heard  my 
harpsichord  ?'' 

"  Yes ;  and  must  own  that  it  has  a  very 
faint  and  wiry  sound —shadowy.  I  could 
fancy  I  heard  the  ghost  of  Mozart  playing 
by  twilight  on  the  ghost  of  a  piano." 

"  Don't  you  run  down  the  harpsichord," 
said  the  professor,  wagging  his  forefinger 
at  me  depreoatingly.  ''It  is  a  singular 
fact,  the  further  you  go  back  from  the 
harpsichord  the  strong^  the  sound  seems. 
I  can  assure  yon  that  when  celebrated 
musicians  come  here  I  can  hardly  get  them 
away  from  it,  they  like  it  so  much.  It 
just  suits  the  old  music  of  Scarlati  and 
Porpora.  You  must  not  look  for  the  piano 
qualities  in  it,  any  more  than  you  should 
look  for  flute  notes  in  a  hautboy.  In  itself 
it  is  charming." 

^  What  gives  that  thin  twangle  to  the 
sound  ?" 

"  A  pig's  bristle  that  catches  every  wire 
— the  muffler— -but  there,  unless  you  under- 
stood piano  manufacture  like  a  musician  I 
could  hardly  explain  the  matter.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  living  now  who  can  tune  a 
harpsichord." 

"Here's  a  curious  old  book,"  said  I, 
drawing  a  little  square  volume  from  the 
shelves,  and  reading  the  title,  the  professor 
following  the  words  over  my  shoulder  with 
great  unction.  "The  English.  Dancing- 
Master;  or,  plaine  and  easie  Rules  for  the 
dancing  of  Country  Dances,  with  the  Tune 
to  each  Dance.  London:  Printed  by 
Thomas  Harper,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
John  Playford,  at  his  shop  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  neere  the  church  doore.     1651." 

"  Ah,  that  ia  a  book,"  said  the  professor ; 
*  *  another  of  honest  John  Playford'a.  Look 
at  this  plate;  it  is  beautifully  engraved." 

The  engraving  over  which  the  professor 
gloated  was  certainly  worthy  of  Hollar. 
It  represented  a  cavalier  of  the  Goniunon- 
wealth  time  offering  his  hand  to  a  lady 
for  the  dance.  The  cavalier  wore  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  lace  collar,  and  was  in 
boots.  The  lady  had  the  Henrietta-Maria 
side- curls,  and  the  Vandyke  dress  we  know 
so  well. 

"The  names  of  the  dances  are  so  de- 
lightful," quoth  the  professor.  "  Rose  is 
White  and  Rose  is  Red,  Round  for  as 
Many  as  Will,  Once  I  loved  a  Maiden  Fair 
but  She  did  Deceive  Me,  Prince  Rupert's  J 


l^Iarch,   All  in  a  Garden    Green.    Only 
listen  to  the  quaint  directions. 

All  in  a  Gaiden  Gratn.  Longvaji  for  nx.  Lni 
up  all  a  D.  forwards  and  baek,  Mt  and  taise  s- 
1  oat  again.  First  man  shake  His  owns  wo.  bj  tS' 
hand,  then  the  2,  then  the  8  hj  one  htnd,  then  bj  t'> 
other ;  kisse  her  twiee  and  tivna  ha.  Shake  her  ij 
the  hand,  then  the  2,  then  jour  owne  by  one  hd, 
then  bj  tiie  other ;  kisse  her  twice  and  tome  her. 

Bides  all,  set  and  tume  8.  This  aa  befoR,  the  vo. 
doing  it. 

Armes  all,  set  and  tume  S.  That  again.  Thii  as 
before,  the  man  doing  it." 

"  I  can't  quite  follow  it,"  said  I,  ^*k: 
there  seems  a  good  deal  of  kissing  akct 
it." 

"  Oh,  so  there  was  in  the  cushion  danc^ 
that  Selden  mentions  in  his  Table  Talk, 
when  he  says  that  in  James's  reign,  ls 
manners   grew  more  dissolute,  the  coli 
dances  grew  more   romping  and  Yulgar. 
and  the  old  decorous  pavan  grew  ont  d 
fashion.     The  pavan,  you  know,  was; 
stately  affair,  and  the  people  who  d^.vi 
it  wore  robes  with  long  trains,  liie  ^  ^ 
cock's  tails,    hence   the    name."     (fi^ 
the  professor  enthroned    himself  at  w 
piano).     '*  Listen,  this  is  a  sai'aband,  t:> 
a  brawl,   and   this   is   the    coranto  tL* 
Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek  was  to  dance  :>-" 
church   with;    here  is  a  galliard   daccc 
Music  is  the  basis  of  everything.    EacJc' 
himself,  you  know,   has  used  jigs  in  lii? 
oratorios." 

Here  the  professor  played  me  first  the 
dance  fast,  and  then  Handel's  adaptatic-:i 
of  it  to  a  slower  tune,  that  subdued  i: 
into  religion. 

"  As  to  the  old  dances,  if  you  like  th^: 
sort  of  thing,"  he  said,  getting  np  and 
rushing  at  the  book-shelves,  *'  I  can  shov 
you  enough  to  keep  you  here  all  nigU. 
Look  here ;  here's  an  old  book,  The  Hoartj 
Fellow,  dated  1780,  printed  by  D.  Merry- 
man  (appropriate  name),  Paternoster-rciw. 
Here's  a  lot  of  country  dances  for  the  year 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  The 
Devil's  Dead ;  the  Bishop  of  Osnabnrgh's 
Hornpipe ;  The  Basket  of  Oysters;  Bring 
the  Negus;  Down  with  tho  Pebble;  Fol- 
low Me,  Lads;  Medlicot's  Rant;  The 
Priest  in  Boots ;  Trim  Her  Velvet ;  Odj 
think  of  Her;  Lady  Carrick's  Minuet;  U 
Georgette,  &c.  These  books  are  a  mine,  I 
tell  yoa." 

Just  then  there  was  a  cry  through  tit  ' 
folded  doors  of  "  Professor,  prof^sor." 

The  musical  enthusiast  jumped  up  as  ii 
he  had  received  an  electric  shock.     "  ^  ''^  ' 
look  over  this  wonderful  book  while  I  c^  , 
to  those  fellows.     They  want  me  I  I^b^^^  ! 
to  join  in  that  fine  quartette  fromMoz*^*  \ 
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first  opera.  I  shan't  be  long ;  there's  the 
hock ;  don't  spare  it ;  yon'll  find  plenty  of 
books  to  amuse  yon."  And  off  he  ran, 
and  was  received  with  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ing welcome  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

I  took  up  a  great  quarto,  bound  in  gilt 
vellum,  and  stamped  with  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  Borgheses.  It  was  Description  des 
Instruments  Harmoniques  en  tout  genre. 
Par  le  Fere  BonannL  Seconde  edition. 
Revue,  Corrigee,  et  Augment^e,  par 
L'Abb4  Hiaointhe  Ceruti,  avec  cxl 
planches  gravees  par  Amauld  Wanwes- 
terout.  Rome,  mdgclxxvi  auz  Depens 
de  Yenance  Monaldini,  Libraire  Rue  de 
Cours. 

It  was  a  book,  written,  as  I  found,  by 
Pere  Bouanni,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  assisted 
Kiixiher  in  arranging  his  collections  of  an- 
tiquities,  and  it  contained  engravings  of 
every  known  and  unknown  musical  instru- 
ment that  had  ever  vibrated  since  Tubal 
Cain  first  produced  harmony.  There  were 
Roman  military  trumpets,  so  large  that 
they  had  to  be  suspended  by  cranes ;  there 
were  sea  trumpet  as  large  at  the  mouth 
as  bushel  baskets ;  there  were  African  in- 
struments that  looked  like  bird  clacks.  The 
Sandwich  Island  nose  flute  I  did  not  see, 
hut  there  was  that  strange  business,  the 
monochord,  or  one-stringed  fiddle,  and 
the  crotalus,  that  the  Roman  peasant 
fastened  to  his  feet,  and  danced  in.  There 
was  even  the  horrible  hurdy-gurdy,  which 
was  called  Flemish  instead  of  Savoyard; 
there  were  bells  of  all  shapes,  even  square, 
but  I  think  no  gong.  The  German  or 
transverse  flute,  with  no  keys,  was  men- 
tioned somewhat  slightingly,  for  it  had  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  orchestras;  but 
there  were  lutes  five  feet  long,  theorbos  and 
clavichords.  The  trombone  had  not  yet 
been  revived  from  a  Pompeian  drawing, 
and  the  ophioleide  was  not  there,  because 
it  had  not  yet  been  invented.  I  was  just 
intent  on  some  remarkable  instrument  ex- 
tracted, I  suspect,  from  the  learned  Father 
Bgnanni's  inner  consciousness,  when,  after 
a  jmgle  of  glasses,  the  folding  doors  were 
thrown  violently  open,  and  the  professor 
shouted : 

"  Gome  in  for  the  quintette.  Where  True 
Harmony  Shall  Prevail.  Supper  is  ready. 
Cagshaw,  try  the  lobster  salad  ?  This  is 
Liberty  Hall.  Let  every  one  help  himself. 
And  after  supper  we'll  have  some  catches 
from  Catch  Who  Catch  Can,  and  that 
superb  madrigal  we  liked  so  much  last 
time — 'Tia  Musical  as   is   Apollo's  Lute, 


Strung  with  his  Gblden  Hair.  Pass  the 
Burgundy,  jor  shall  we  begin  with  Chablis  P 
— ^I  put  it  to  the  vote." 

WATER-CLOCKS  AND  HOUR- 
GLASSES. 
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TiME-measurers  or  time-meters  have  un- 
dergone such  marvellous  improvements  in 
recent  ages,  that  we  can  scarcely  realise 
the  state  of  matters  with  which  our  feudal 
forefathers  were  fain  to  be  content.     The 
sundial  is  perhaps  the  most  astronomically 
perfect  of  all ;  but,  as  we  had  occasion  to 
explain  in  our  article  on  the  subject,*  the 
usefulness  of  the  sundial  is  affected  by  three 
drawbacks  besides  the  obvious  one  of  clouds 
often  hiding  the  sunshine.  In  the  first  place 
the  dial  tells  us  nothing  concerning  the 
hours  of  the  night ;  we  may  as  well  be 
without  such  an  instrument  at  all.     In  the 
second  place  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon 
during  so  much  shorter  a  space  of  time  in 
winter  than  in  summer  that  the  dial's  use- 
fulness in  mid-winter  is  necessarily  limited 
to  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.     In  the 
third  place  sundial  time  never  corresponds 
exactly  with  good  dock  time,  except  on  a 
few  days  in  the  year.     On  all  other  days 
the  dial  is  before  or  behind  the  dock,  and 
we  are  put  to  the  trouble  of  consulting  an 
almanack,  in  the  pages  appropriated  to  the 
equation  of  time,  before  we  can  know  how 
much  to  increase  or  decrease  sundial  time 
in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  clock]  time. 
Therefore,  although  the  sundial  rests  on  an 
imperishable  astronomical  basis,  its  value 
is  cramped  and  bound    by  inany  limita- 
tions.    Some  ingenious  but  eccentric  men 
have  tried  a  Moondial,   to  indicate    the 
hours  of  the  night  by  the  shadow  of  an 
object  on  which  moonbeams  fall;  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  competent  knowledge  of 
lunar  motion  would  suggest  two  or  three 
modes  of  constructing  such  a  dial.     But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  affair  would 
be  very  troublesome  to  adjust  and  use,  and 
not  worth  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed 
upon  it. 

To  count  the  time  taken  by  any  liquid 
in  falling  through  a  narrow  orifice  is  to  mea- 
sure time  itself,  so  long  as  the  liquid  flows 
equably.  Hence  the  invention  of  what  the 
ancients  used  to  call  the  clepsydra,  or  water- 
clock.  If  you  have  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  tin  pot,  or  other  vdSssel,  water 
will  not  flow  with  uniform  speed  out  of  the 

*  See  All  tub  Ybab  BousDi  New  Seriei,  toL  x. 
p.  418. 
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hole ;  when  nearly  full  of  water  the  flow 
will  be  swifter  than  when  onlj  half  fnll, 
because  of  the  greater  pressure  or  head  of 
water.  The  Egyptian,  Ctesibius,  bore  this 
truth  in  mind  when  he  oonstracted  his 
clepsydra  two  thousand  years  ago.  He 
made  a  cylindrical  vessel  or  tube,  with  an 
orifice  at  the  lower  end;  he  ascertained 
how  much  water  would  flow  out  in  exactly 
an  hour,  and  made  a  mark  to  denote  this ; 
he  then  tried  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two 
hours,  and  this  furnished  him  with  another 
mark;  and  so  he  went  on,  adding  and 
adding  in  quantity,  until  he  bad  enough  for 
a  whole  day.  His  tube  was  by  this  means 
graduated  like  our  modem  thermometers, 
but  with  this  diffbrenoe — that  thermometer 
graduations  are  equidistant,  whereas  those 
of  the  clepsydra  were  closer  together  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  head 
of  water.  This  Egyptian  is  credited  with 
the  construction  of  a  clepsydra  presentmg 
many  ingenious  features.  Water  flowed  down 
a  pipe  into  a  barrel,  and  filled  it  in  exactly 
one  day ;  the  water  was  pressed  by  a  piston 
through  a  syphon^ into  a  kind  of  water- 
meter,  which  slowly  rotated  as  the  water 
flowed  away;  the  descent  of  the  piston 
lowered  a  little  figure  of  a  man  holding 
out  a  staff  horizontally ;  a  cylinder,  having 
graduated  lines  on  its  surface,  was  made 
to  rotate  very  slowly  by  a  train  of  wheels 
connected  with  the  meter ;  and  the  staff  of 
the  figure  pointed,  not  only  to  the  hour  of 
the  day,  but  to  the  day  of  the  year.  If 
Ctesibius  really  did  this,  he  must  have 
been  a  singularly  clever  fellow. 

Whether  to  believe  all  that  the  ancients 
tell  us  on  this  matter  we  do  not  know; 
but  if  so,  then  there  were  clepsydrsd  which 
marked  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  sounded 
a  trumpet,  and  imitated  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  threw  stones  and  other  missiles. 
It  was  by  means  of  a  clepsydra  that  Julius 
Ceesar  found  that  the  summer  nights  in 
Britain  are  not  the  same  in  length  as  those 
in  Italy — a  fact  now  known  to  be  due  to 
difference  of  latitude.  The  clepsydra  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  in  use  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  some  or  other  of  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  lingered  in  use 
in  France  and  Italy  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  of  them  were  plain  tin 
tubes ;  some  were  hollow  cups  which,  float- 
ing in  water,  became  filled  through  a  small 
orifice  in  a  definite  space  of  time,  and  then 
sank.  When  the  clepsydra  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Egypt,  and  then  into 
Homo  (the  Hindoos  knew  about  it  five 


centuries  before  Ctesibius),  one  was  con* 
sidered  sufficient  for  each  town,  and  was 
placed  in  the  market  square,  or  some  open 
spot ;  it  was  guarded  by  a  civic  functionary, 
who  filled  it  with  water  at  stated  intervals. 
The  nobles  and  wealthy  cits  sent  thelT 
servants  to  ascertain  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  an  inspection  of  the  clepsydra;  while 
the  humbler  inhabitants  received  the  in- 
formation by  the  sound  of  a  horn,  blonm 
by  the  clepsydra  attendant  to  denote  the 
hour  for  changing  the  guard.  Cicero 
relates  that  the  length  of  the  speeches 
made  by  senators  and  advocates  was  re> 
g^ulated  by  clepsydrss  kept  in  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  Rival  speakers 
were  very  watchful  of  each  other  in  this 
matter,  lest  either  one  should  get  a  little 
more  water- time  than  the  other.  In  ordpr 
that  no  fraud  or  deceit  might  be  practise! 
an  officer  was  appointed  to  distribute  ihe 
water  equally  to  both  parties ;  and  if  s 
speaker  wece  at  all  interrupted  he  'voaM 
stop  the  flowing  of  the  water  during  tk 
interruption,  in  order  that  every  bit  of  \i& 
allotted  time  might  be  utilised.  If  a  speakc 
did  not  quite  exhaust  his  quota,  a  singnkr 
privilege  was  allowed ;  he  might  give  the 
water  that  remained  in  his  clepsydra  to 
another  speaker,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  a  longer  water-time  for  hia  speech 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  at  his 
command. 

After  all,  clepsydras  are  subject  to  many 
defects.  They  must  be  supplied  at  regular 
intervals ;  the  water  must  always  be  of  the 
same  temperature,  in  order  that  it  may 
always  flow  with  the  same  facility ;  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the 
orifice  will  become  larger  by  use;  and 
some  of  the  water  is  wasted  by  evaporation. 
Hence  the  search  for  some  other  agent  in- 
stead  of  water,  and  the  discovery  ^hat  diy 
sand  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Sand,  when  very  fine  and  dry,   Eowb 
through    an   orifice   with  regular  speed, 
whether  the  quantity  be  great  or  small 
In  this  property  it  is  unlike  water,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  descends  more  svdfllj 
the  greater  the  weight  of  it  there  is  above 
the  orifice.      Supposing  such  sand   filled 
a  tall  glass  cylinder  with  a  small  orifice 
at    the    bottom;     supposing    there    were 
underneath    this    another    cylinder,   gra- 
duated  at  equal  intervals  of  an  inch  or 
half  an 'inch;  then  the  sand  would  acciz- 
mulate  in  this  graduated  cylinder,  after 
entering  it  through  the  orifice,  by  equal 
quantities  in  equal  times;  and  the  latter 
cylinder  would  become  a  true  measarer  or 
meter  of    hour  or  half -hour  portions  of 
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time.  Nay,  more  than  this.  Not  only  is  the 
flow  of  sand  nniform  whatever  be  the  quan- 
tity which  is  above  the  orifice ;  bnt  it  can- 
not be  made  more  rapid  by  any  amount  of 
pressure.  We  may  use  a  piston,  plug,  or 
plunger,  and  press  it  down  forcibly  on  the 
sand  in  the  tube ;  and  yet  the  sand  will 
flow  out  as  before,  neither  more  nor  less 
quickly.  The  pressure  is  not  obliterated ; 
it  does  some  work ;  but  that  work  is  ex- 
erted against  the  sides  of  the  tube — a  fact 
soon  made  manifest  by  the  rupture  of  the 
tube  unless  it  be  made  of  strong  material. 
This  singrnlar  property  of  sand  becomes 
of  high  value  in  mining  and  quarrying. 
When  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  hard  rock, 
partly  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  exploded 
hy  means  of  a  fuse  or  an  electric  wire,  the 
products  of  combustion  are  blown  out  of  the 
hole,  and  scarcely  any  useful  efiect  is  pro- 
duced in  blasting  the  rock.  When  a  plug 
of  wood  is  driven  in  after  the  powder, 
this  also  is  blown  out,  and  the  blast  is 
nearly  as  ineffective  as  before.  But  when 
the  charge  is  plugged  with  sand,  this 
refuses  to  be  driven  out ;  the  force  of  the 
explosion  expends  itself  laterally,  and  the 
rock  is  riven  into  fragments. 

A  time-glass  might  be  made  of  a  vertical 
cylindrical  tube,  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
action  is  concerned ;  but  the  well-known 
form  has  many  conveniences.  Two  conical 
vessels,  or  two  pear-shaped  vessels,  joined 
together  at  their  pointed  ends,  and  an 
orifice  piercing  the  place  of  junction — this 
sufficiently  denotes  the  usual  form.  In 
making  the  hour,  or  minute,  or  three- 
yninute  glasses  sold  in  the  shops,  the  sand 
is  placed  in  one  bulb  before  the  other  is 
joined  to  it.  Common  sand  is  nsed  for 
cheap  glasses ;  bnt  the  best  is  white  silver 
Band,  thoroughly  dried  and  sifted.  The 
two  bulbs  are  fixed  together  by  the  heat  of 
a  blowpipe,  with  due  attention  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bore  or  orifice.  The  French 
have  an  ingenious  mode  of  ntiaking  and 
filling  sand-glasses  by  blowing  four  bulbs 
on  one  tube  of  glass ;  two  to  form  the  time- 
measuring  part  of  the  apparatus,  one  to  be 
opened  and  made  to  serve  as  a  hopper, 
through  which  the  sand  is  poured  in,  and 
the  other  to  be  opened  and  made  to  serve 
as  a  stand.  Egg-shell,  baked  and  finely 
pounded,  is  found  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  sand. 

No  one  knows  at  what  period  these 
time-measurers  were  introduced.  In  a 
basso-relievo  at  the  Mattei  Palace,  repre- 
senting the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus, 
Morpheus  appears  holding  an  hour-glass  in 
his  hand.     This  shows,  at  any  rate,  that 


such  implements  were  known  in  the  my- 
thological days  of  Greece,  The  Athenians, 
we  are  told,  carried  hour-glasses  about 
with  them,  somewhat  as  we  do  our  pocket 
watches.  But  the  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  the  subject  is  the  use  of 
the  hour-glass  to  regulate  the  length  of 
sermons.  This  was  especially  the  case 
after  the  Reformation,  when  long  sermons 
came  into  fashion.  The  medisdval  and  pre- 
Reformation  divines  contented  themselves 
with  a  homily  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  in  length ;  but  the  Huguenots, 
Waldenses,  Puritans,  Covenanters,  Inde- 
pendents, and  other  protesting  bodies,  con- 
ceiving it  their  duty  to  assert  and  maintain 
theses  relating  to  doctrine  and  discipline, 
made  their  sermons  argumentative,  and 
sometimes  spun  out  the  argument  to  an 
inordinate  length.  The  hour-glass  literally 
corresponded  with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for 
one  hour  before  the  sand  bad  all  passed 
through ;  and  the  preacher  claimed  his  full 
sixty  minutes.  Sometimes  he  was  provided 
with  an  half -hour-glass,  which  he  used 
when  a  shorter  sermon  was  to  be  preached. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Puritan  sermons  occasionally 
reached  the  enormous  length  of  two  hours, 
that  the  hour-glass  limit  was  applied. 
Many  pulpits  were  furnished  with  iron 
stands  for  the  reception  of  the  hour-glass. 
One  such  is  still  existing  at  Compton 
Bassett  Church,  Wilts,  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
handle  for  turning  the  glass  when  the  sand 
had  run  out.  'Another,  at  Hurst,  in  Berk- 
shire, has  a  &nciful  wrought-iron  frame, 
with  foliages  of  oak  and  ivy,  and  an  in- 
scription, "  As  this  glass  runneth,  so  man's 
life  passeth."  At  Cliffe,  in  Kent,  is  a 
stand  for  an  hour-glass,  on  a  bracket 
affixed  to  the  pulpit.  The  parish  accounts 
of  St.  Katherine,  Aldgate,  contain  an  old 
entry,  "  Paid  for  an  hour-glass  that 
hangeth  by  the  pulpit  where  the  preacher 
doth  make  a  sermon,  that  he  may  know 
how  the  hour  passeth  away,  one  shilling  ;*' 
and  another  relates  to  a  bequest  of  "  an 
hower  glass  with  a  frame  to  stand  in." 

Many  old  stories  relating  to  pulpit  hour- 
glasses have  a  dash  of  humour  about  them 
wkich  would  seem  a  little  out  of  place  in 
our  own  days.  One  preacher  had  ex- 
hausted his  sand-glass,  turned  it,  and  gone 
through  three-fourths  of  another  running ; 
the  congregation  had  nearly  all  retired  ; 
and  the  clerk,  tired  out,  audibly  asked  his 
reverend  superior  to  lock  up  the  church, 
and  put  the  key  under  the  door,  when  tho 
sermon  was  done ;  as  he  (the  clerk)  and 
the  few  remaining  auditors   were  going 
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away.  Hugh  Peters,  satirised  in  Hudi- 
bras,  aflcr  preach iog  an  bour,  turned  bis 
boor-glass,  and  said,  '*  I  know  you  are  good 
fellows;  so  let*B  bave  anoUier  glass/' 
Daniel  Burgess,  an  eloquent  Nonconfor- 
mist divine  in  tbe  earlj  part  of  tbo  last 
century,  let  bis  bour-glass  run  out  while 
preaching  vehemently  against  tbe  sin  of 
drunkenness;  be  reversed  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Brethren,  I  bave  somewhat 
more  to  say  on  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  drunkenness,  so  let's  bave  tbe 
other  glass,  and  then'' — wbicb  was  a 
regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Bibury 
used  to  preach  two  bours  witb  two  turns  of 
tbe  glass ;  after  tbe  giving  out  of  tbe  text, 
tbe  squire  of  tbe  parish  withdrew,  smoked 
bis  pipe,  and  returned  to  tbe  blessing. 

Pretty  and  graceful  lines  bave  oft^  been 
suggested  by  these  timo-measuxers.  Li 
tbe  excellent  song, 

Ene  timM  by  ihs  teptt*fl  %kt, 

The  hour-gUM  we  hkje  tom'd  Uy-mghi, 

we  are  left  to  gnesa  as  we  like  at  tbe  actual 
bour  in  tbe  evening  to  wbicb  tbe  watcbers 
bad  arrived;  probably  five  bours  after 
sunset  or  dusk.  One  poet  finds  amoral 
exemplar  in  tbe  bour-glass: 

Slead  J  a«  truth,  on  aither  «id 
Ito  hourlj  taak  peifgnning  well. 

Sidney  spoke  of  '^  Next  morning— known 
to  be  morning  better  by  tbe  bour-glass 
than  by  the  day's  clearness."  Under  an 
bour-glass  in  a  grotto  near  tbe  water,  tbeee 
lines  were  written : 

This  babbliofr  stnaiii  not  imnutnitftiTe  flowi^ 

Nor  idl J  loiters  to  its  destiood  mein ; 
Each  flower  it  feeds,  that  on  its  margin  grows. 

Now  bids  thee  blush,  whose  days  are  spent  in  Tain 

Nor  void  of  moral,  tho*  unheeded  glide. 
Time's  cmrent  stealing  on  with  silent  haste ; 

For  lo !  eaoh  falling  sana  his  folly  ohides. 
Who  lets  one  precious  moment  run  to  waste. 

Bloomfield's  lines,  Tbe  Widow  to  Her 
Hour-Glass,  typify  the  trickling  of  tbe 
sand  very  cleverly : 

Tre  often  watched  thy  streamy  sand. 

And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise, 
And  often  found  life's  hopes  to  stand 

On  props  as  weak  in  wisdom's  eyes ; 
It's  conie  crown, 
Still  sliding  down. 
Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again, 

The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew. 
Like  days  and  years  still  filtering  tiurough, 

And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 

After  wbat  we  bave  said  toucbing  tbe 
bour-glass,  little  need  be  added  concerning 
other  varieties,  in  which  tbe  sand  runs 
tlirougb  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time. 
The  egg-glass,  egg-boiler,  or  egg-timer  has 
its  orifice  and  its  quota  of  sand  regulated  to 
a  flow  in  about  three  minutes;  and  any 
other  number  of  minutes  migbt  be  selected 


if  the  idiosyncrasies  of  eggs  and  egg- 
eaters  rendered  it  necessary.  Some  egg- 
boilers  bave  been  ingeniously  contrived  to 
dispense  alike  witb  bour-glasses«  clocks, 
and  watcbes ;  when  tbe  three  minutes  have 
expired,  a  spirit  lamp  goes  out  by  exhaus- 
tion of  its  fuel,  and  tbe  boiling  ceases. 
Nay,  one  bit  of  practical  philosophy  boils 
or  decocts  its  own  cofifee,  puts  out  its  own 
spirit  lamp  at  tbe  proper  time,  and  drives 
out  tbe  fragrant  beverage  tbrougb  a  syphon 
spout  into  a  coffee-cup.  Tbe  balf-minutc 
glass,  used  on  sbipboard,  assists  in  deter- 
mining tbe  velocity  witb  wbicb  tbe  ship  is 
moving.  Tbe  log-line  is  divided  by  knoti, 
at  intervals  equal  to  a  bundred  and  twen- 
tietb  part  of  a  nautical  mile;  and  there  are 
a  bundred  and  twenty  balf  minutes  in  an 
bour.  When  tbe  line  is  thrown  overboard, 
the  mariner  counts*  bow  many  of  tbe  knots 
pass  throueb  bis  band  while  tbe  sand  of 
the  balf-mmute  glass  is  running;  and  is 
this  way  so  many  knots  an  bour  dessmt 
the  sbip*s  speed  in  miles. 
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chapter  xxxvui.  mb.  uolb. 

"MaulbveeheI" 

"No.  Mole,  please.  Mauleverer  no 
longer.  It  was  my  professional  name,  and 
I  bave  relinquished  my  profession.  I  have 
resumed  my  own  old  real  name,  that  my 
father,  or,  at  any  rate,  my  mother,  bore 
before  me — ^Mole,  plain  Mole.  It  was  not 
suited  to  tbe  stage,  not  for  tbe  higher 
walks ;  and  I  aimed  bigb.  For  lovers  and 
beroes  Mole  was  an  in^propriate  appelk- 
tion,  was  fatal  to  illusion,  conTeyed  eves 
a  suspicion  of  tbe  ridiculous.  For  comic 
danc&g  and  singing  it  migbt  perbaps  have 
sufidced.  A  low  comedian,  I  would  hare 
remained  Mole  contentedly  enough.  The 
name  in  that  case  might  even  bave  assisted 
me.  I  can  fancy  a  Tommy  Mole,  a  great 
popular  favourite,  received  every wbere  with 
a  roar  of  applause,  cordial  if  vulgar,  and 
drawing  largely  on  the  treasury  eveiy 
Saturday.  But  then  the  loss  of  digDity  1 
And  my  ambition  was  to  shine  in  higii 
tragedy,  or  the  most  refined  comedy.  No  j 
in  tbe  profession  I  could  only  be  Fane 
Mauleverer." 

"  But  you  were  called  at  tbe  sheep  feir 
—you  remember  ?  —  Signor  Leveiini — 
wasn't  that  tbe  name  P" 

"Hush!     Not  a  word  of  that!    Forgit 
it,  as  an  ignominious  episode  in  a  too  3  J-   ! 
venturous  cai'eer  j  or  think  of  it  as  a  frfhc   ' 
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an  escapade,  to  which,  in  a  mad  hour,  I 
descended,  for  a  geneVous  motive,  to  oblige 
the  management — I  think  I  stated  as  much 
to  yon  at  the  time.  I  was  as  Haronn 
Alraschid  in  disguise,  or  onr  own  Prince 
Hal  playing  a  drawer.  But  I  clowned  it 
well ;  1*11  say  that.  I  stooped,  but  I  con- 
quered. I  beat  the  buffoons  on  their  own 
gronnd.  I  amazed  the  public.  Still  it 
was  an  error  ;  such  a  victory  was  not  worth 
my  securing.  And  the  list  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  1  My  dignity,  my 
self-respect,  my  reputation,  my  professional 
rank!  It  was  cruel  work.  No,  the 
thing  must  no£  be  remembered.  That 
sheep  fair !  And  then  afterwards,  the 
races — ^at  Lockport,  wasn't  it  ?  I  forget 
the  names  of  places.  But  you  remember 
meeting  me  tiiere?  I  was  in  a  sorry 
plight  then,  and,  truth  to  tell,  matters  be- 
came worse  with  me  afterwards.  Those 
^  boothers'  were  pretfy  nearly  the  death  of 
me.  We  got  pitchmg  among  the  fens 
somewhere,  playing  to  wretched  bouses, 
asthmatic  and  aguish.  I  caught  the  marsh 
fever,  or  some  horror  of  that  sort.  Don't 
mention  it  again;  this  is  only  for  year 
private  ear.  I  was  for  months  in  a  county 
infirmary  !  They  were  kind  to  me,'  I  own 
it  with  gratitude,  and  brought  me  round 
again.  But  my  hair  I  You  remember  it  P 
^oble,  !wasn't  it  ?  and  I  may  say  versatile. 
I  could  do  anything  with  it.  It  was  the 
envy  of  the  profession.  Mauleverer's  hair 
was  a  thing  to  swear  by.  But  now — ^that 
marsh  fever  !-^all  gone  but  a  few  wisps. 
There  was  enough  to  stuff  a  bolster  at  one 
time,  to  fill  the  lockets  of  the  entire  female 
population.  And  I  won't  say  that  some  of 
it  hasn't  gone  in  that  direction  as  it  is. 
But  now,  you  observe,  the  dream  is  over. 
I  couldn't  spare  the  thinnest  lock ;  no,  nor 
draw  beauty  by  a  single  hair.  The  rounds 
of  applause  I  used  to  obtain  when  the 
spectators  first  caught  sight  of  me,  the 
hair-dresser  having  done  me  justice !  All 
was  won,  I  felt,  by  a  head — of  hair.  But 
'tis  past.  If  I  had  remained  on  the  stage 
wigs  would  have  been  my  doom  for  ever- 
more. And  I  had  so  despised  wigs  !  My 
strength  was  in  my  hair,  my  own  hair,  not 
another's." 

He  bowed  his  head  humbly  that  I  might 
note  how  bald  he  was.  But  I  had  per- 
ceived this  bereavement  of  his  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Monck's  office. 

*  *  And  my  voice ! "  he  resumed ;  "  glorious, 
wasn't  it  ?  One  is  privileged  to  boast  of 
what  one  once  possessed.  It  is  not  vain- 
glory in  such  case ;  it  is  tender  reverence 
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What  power !  Amazing !  I  had  a  lipfht 
tenor  for  comedy  that  perfectly  bewitched 
the  boxes.  In  severe  tragedy  certain  bass 
notes  that  I  possessed  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  pit  to  their  lowest  depths.  I  could 
rant,  too,  upon  occasion,  as  the  galleries 
well  knew.  And  rant  is  indispensable  in 
special  parts.  Ridtiard  without  his  rant 
would  be  a  cipher.  But  for  his  rant  he 
coald  scarcely  have  risen  to  the  throne  ; 
certainly  he  could  never  have  been  a  lead- 
ing part.  The  Bard  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  was  aware  that  the  public 
liked  rant,  and  he  had  a  fidendly  regard 
for  it  himself.  At  least,  he  supplied  abun- 
dant opportanities  for  it.  Dramatic  critics, 
who  are  always  wrong  by-the-bye,  con- 
demn rant.  I  count  it  almost  the  breath 
of  life  of  high  tragedy.  Kindly  declaim 
Othello's  speech,  '  Whip  me,  ye  devils ! 
Boast  me  in  sulphur !' — ^I'm  not  quite  sure 
of  the  words,  it's  so  long  since  I've  gone  on 
in  the  part,  though  my  Othello  was  a  good 
deal  taked  about  at  one  time  in  the  West 
of  England^spout  those  lines,  I  say,  with 
effect,  and  without  ranting,  and  I'll  give 
you — ^that  is,  I'll  owe  you — something. 
And  take  you  this  bit  of  advice :  if  you  ever 
stroll — you  won't  probably,  but  you  may, 
there's  no  knowing  to  what  a  man  may  be 
driven — always  rant  in  serious  towns.  The 
audience  like  it.  It  reminds  them  of  their 
favourite  preachers ;  and  they  almost  look 
about  them,  to  pat  money  in  the  plate,  as 
they  come  out  of  the  theatre.  But  I  talk 
only  of  myself.  That's  an  actor's  way, 
perhaps.  I  haven't  that  excuse,  however. 
I'm  an  actor  no  longer.  I've  resumed  my 
real  name,  returned  to  my  original  calling. 
I'm  a  painter  now;  an  assistant  of  Sir 
George's,  your  relation,  as  it  seems,  much 
to  my  bewilderment.  I  knew  that  wo 
should  meet  again,  bat  I  scarcely  thought 
of  our  meeting  here,  after  this  fashion. 
Now  tell  me,  my  dear  young  friend,  how 
vou  are,  and  what  you've  been  doing  all 
this  long  time  ?" 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  essayed  to 
speak.  Anything  I  ventured  to  say  seemed 
to  be  but  a  cue  to  Mole — I  must  no  longer 
describe  him  as  Mauleverer — to  commence 
a  prolonged  discourse,  or  to  renew  his  in- 
terrogations. He  referred  to  the  past 
continually.  The  mention  of  the  Down 
Farm  awoke  in  him  a  lengthy  train  of 
recollections.  Thoughts  of  its  bountiful 
fare  still  remained  with  him,  the  flavour  of 
its  amber  ale  yet  seemed  to  linger  on  his 
palate.  He  inquired  with  much  interest 
as  to  my  uncle,  a  *'  trying  audience,"  as  he 
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mother"  he  stillpref erred  to  say.  He  had 
not  forgotten  Kem,  nor  Reube,  nor  old 
Truckle,  nor  other  of  the  farm  seirants. 
The  pig  he  had  most  admired  he  still 
freshlj  remembered,  and  was  interested  in 
learning  of  the  animal's  conversion  into 
pork,  and  the  impression  of  him  in  that 
form  left  upon  his  consumers.  He  re- 
ferred again  to  Dripford  Fair,  to  Lockport 
races,  and  the  booths  there,  in  which  he 
had  been  discovered.  And  so,  insensibly, 
we  approached  the  subject  of  Hosetta.  Yet 
on  the  brink  of  mention  of  her  he  seemed 
to  hold  back. 

"Yon  had  a  side-aohe,  I  remember,"  he 
said,  **  and  yon  began  to  think  you  pos- 
sessed a  heart ;  a  fimcy  took  you,  and  you 
thought  it  love.  "Well,  that's  a  young 
man's  way.  We  know  how  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names  as  we  grow  older. 
We  no  longer  mistake  a  small  liking  for  a 
grer.t  passion.  Great  passions !  Are  there 
such  things  off  the  boards  ?  The  stage 
needs  them,  but  the  world  can  manage 
without  them,  I  trow.  Well,  well.  Wild 
oats  yield  good  com  at  last.  The  farm 
thrives,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  Bosetta, 
Mauleverer  ?" 

**  Mole,  I  entreat  you.  Of  Rosetta,  the 
tight-rope  dancer  P  No ;  I  know  nothing 
of  her." 

"  She  married  Lord  Overbury." 

*'  I  heard  so.  I  heard  that  she  said  so. 
But  does  it  matter  P  To  yon,  of  all  people. 
The  world  has  many  Rosettas.  I  think  I 
told  you  so  before  once." 

"  She  was  very  beautiful." 

"Possibly.  I've  seen  a  better-shaped 
nose.  You  remember  my  drive  over  the 
down  after  her  with  that  fellow  Diavolo  ? 
The  fool  I  was  to  go  upon  such  a  journey." 

"  You  admired  her,  then." 

"  I  did,  comparatively.  I  am  naturally 
frank,  and  I  have  never  concealed  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  an  ass  in  my  time.  That 
time  may  be  over.  I  wish  I  could  be  quite 
sure  of  it.  But  I'm  not.  Let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  Why  should  a  rope-dancer 
occupy  us  thus  P  Come,  own  that  she  is 
nothing  to  you  now." 

"  Very  little." 

"  Say  nothing.  Never  be  absurd  for  the 
sake  of  being  consistent." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  happi- 


ness. 


"  One  would  be  glad,  of  course,  to  hear 
of  everybody's  happiness,  including  one's 
own.  But  enough  of  that  subject.  Now, 
tell  me.  Why  are  you  here  ?  What  are 
you  doing  in  London  P" 


I  told  him  that  I  bad  entered  the  legal 
profession. 

"  A  lawyer,  you !  Why,  it's  like  a  f el. 
low  of  guardsman's  stature  enhsiing  iatbe 
marines.  You're  a  fallen  angel.  Pardon 
me,  my  dear  boy.  For  your  sake  111 
henceforth  try  to  think  there's  sometliing 
in  the  law,  something  honest  I  mean ;  and 
that  in  certain  aspects  it  may  look  less 
odious  than  I  have  hitherto  aooonnted  it 
At  any  rate,  there  must  be  a  leaven  of 
good  in  the  profession  now  that  yoaVe 
entered  it.  On  the  stage  we  always  make 
the  lawyer  a  scoundrel,  and  the  audience 
approve.  But  perhaps  we  do  now  and 
then  hold  the  mirror  up  a  trifle  askew;  or 
the  mirror,  from  long  service,  has  hecome 
worn  and  blemished,  oracked  right  across. 
it  may  even  be.  Tell  me  now  of  youTeelf ." 
I  told  him  of  my  position  in  Mr.  Monck's 
office,  reminding  him  of  his  visit  tber- 
He  was  much  surprised.  He  wiaii 
scarcely  credit  my  statement. 

"  You  there !  and  I  not  see  you !  ^ 
tounding,"  he  said.  "  But  yon  feoognisei 
me  P" 

He  was  pleased  when  I  informed  him  tkt 
something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  had  r^ 
minded  me  of  my  old  friend. 

"  A  note  or  two  is  still  left  me,"  he  ob- 
served,  regretfully,  and  yet  smiling.  **Bm 
still  you  hesitated.  I  see:  my  *makenp' 
was  so  different.  My  hair  1  No  wonder 
you  did  not  know  me." 

I  explained  that  I  had  followed  him  from 
the  office,  but  had  failed  to  overtake  bim. 
"  My  boy !  It  was  like  youiself,"  be 
exclaimed.  And  then  he  coughed,  and. 
with  an  embarrassed  air,  continued :  "  It 
was  unfortunate,  however.  I  had  not  gone 
far.  You  would  have  found  me  if  yon  had 
but  thought — of  looking  into  the  p1lbli^ 
house  at  the  comer.  I  stepped  in,  but  for 
a  moment,  to  ask  my  way,  I  think,  or  it 
may  have  been  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was 
— some  trifling  errand  of  that  kind." 
I  laughed. 

"  Well,  well.  Why  should  I  dissemble  r 
Mine  is  a  candid  nature.  I  needed  som^ 
thing  to  take'  the  taste  of  the  lawyer's  office 
out  of  my  mouth.  But  to  think  of  jovr 
bringing  an  action  against  Sir  George!" 
He  lowered  his  voice  as  he  uttered  that 
distinguished  name. 

I  then  informed  him  that  it  was  I  who 
had  served  Sir  George  with  the  writ  This 
interested  him  greatly.  He  was  amnsed. 
and  yet  much  shocked  withal.  "The  pre- 
sumption !  the  audacity  of  the  thing  1"  ^ 
murmured.  "  To  approach  him,  himof  al' 
people,  with  a  writ !   And  the  earth  did  not 
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open  ?  Your  own  relation  too !  It  was  tho 
refinement  of  cruelty.  And  the  other  man, 
your  friend,  the  managing  clerk — Vickery, 
I  think  yon  called  him  ? — ^he  stood  aloof, 
watching,  like  an  old  cat  in  the  shade,  eli  ? 
Yes ;  I  recognise  the  old  practitioner  there, 
the  veteran  soldier ;  and  you,  the  raw  re- 
cruit, were  sent  into  action.  And  you 
didn't  know  Sir  George!  It  was  really 
dramatic.  How  looked  he  P  Frown* 
ingly  ?  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  ?   I  would  I  had  been  there  ! '* 

*' It  would  have  much  amazed  you,"  I 
said,  continuing  his  Shakespearian  quota- 
tions. 

"  Very  like,  very  like."  And  he  struck 
an  attitude. 

"  But  you,  Mauleverer — Mole,  I  mean — 
how  came  you  here  ?  Where  did  you  make 
Sir  George's  acquaintance  ?" 

"Hush!"  he  said,  mysteriously.  "1*11 
tell  you.  But  not  here.  I  can't  talk  of 
him,  here  in  this  room.  I  dare  not.  I 
lnaye*made  too  free  with  his  name  abeady. 
We  both  have.  For — Sir  G-eorge  is  a  great 
man — and" — ^this  was  in  a  whisper — **a 
strange  one  too.     Gome  away,  up-stairs." 

He  led  the  way  to  an  upper  room. 

CHAPTER  XXXa.   A  STUDIO*  S  SECRETS. 

It  was  a  vast  chamber  divided  by  wooden 
screens  or  partitions,  that  did  not  reach  to 
the  ceiling,  however.  The  enclosures  thus 
formed  had  something  the  look  of  stalls  in 
a  stable.  They  were  furnished  as  separate 
studios  with  easels,  chairs,  draperies,  and 
other  conventional  "  properties"  of  portrait 
painting. 

"This  is  our  workshop,"  said  Mole; 
"  here  Sir  George's  assistants— of  whom  I 
am  one — paint  his  backgrounds,  add  acces- 
sories, furniture,  skies,  d;c.,  advance  his 
pictures  for  him  in  every  way,  rub  in,  dead- 
colour,  glaze,  varnish,  do  all  he  requires,  in 
fact.*' 

"  His  pupUs  ?" 

"  No,  his  assistants." 

"  He  doesn't  paint  his  own  pictures, 
then?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  of  what  are  you  think- 
inp^  ?  He  sketches,  arranges,  touches — he 
leaves  the  rest  to  us.  He  couldn't  possibly 
do  all  himself.  He  is  the  general  in  com- 
mand ;  we  fight  under  him.  He  wins  the 
battle ;  you  don't  suppose  we're  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  ?  We're  paid  for  what 
we  do ;  very  fairly  paid.  If  we  don't  like 
the  service  we  can  easily  quit  it.  Perhaps 
I  earn  my  money  thoroughly,  and  think 
sometimes  I  have  given  value  to  the  pic- 


sessed ;  perhaps  it  is  rather  hard  now  and 
then  to  find  another  carry  oflP  the  praise  for 
a  choice  little  bit  of  work  of  one's  own. 
But  I  don't  grumble.  I  am  content.  The 
thing  must  be.  And  I  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  he  often  puts  his  name 
to  work  I  wouldn't  own.  If  I  may  talk 
freely "  he  hesitated. 

**  Most  freely,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

"  It  sounds  like  treason  perhaps ;  but 
it's  only  honest  criticism.  You  won't  mind 
a  trifle  of  truth-speaking  about  your  dis- 
tinguished relative  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?" 

"  Just  so.  Why  should  you  ?  You  never 
saw  him  before  to-day.  •  You  owe  him 
nothing :  and  he's  a  public  man ;  he  must 
expect  criticism.  Only  I  should  prefer  his 
not  hearing  what  I'm  about  to  observe." 
He  went  to  the  door  and  closed  it  carefully 
after  pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen.  "  He 
can't  hear ;  he's  down-stairs,  at  the  back, 
in  his  bedroom.  There  may  be  thought 
something  objectionable,  you  see,  in  one 
occupying  my  position,  speaking  too 
frankly.  But,  as  I  said,  he's  a  public  man, 
highly  esteemed,  popular  and  prosperous. 
It's  the  privilege  of  the  unknown  to  criti- 
cise the  known ;  and  I'll  say  for  thenx  they 
usually  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
There  may  be  something  of  envy  about  it. 
People  are  not  perfect,  you  know.  And 
their  fondness  for  plain  speaking  may 
sometimes  mean  only  a  secret  liking  for 
detraction.  If  we  can't  rise  to  a  great 
man's  level,  it  seems  as  well  to  try  and 
pull  him  down  a  little  nearer  ours.  Well, 
tho  fact  is.  Sir  George  canH  draw.  He  was 
never  thoroughly  grounded.  His  figures 
are  uncommonly  shaky.  Only  look  at  the 
knees  of  some  of  them,  and  the  ankles. 
They  stand  on  tiptoe  because  he  can't  plant 
them  firmly  on  their  feet.  He  wants  as- 
sistance from  competent  draughtsmen  as 
much  as  any  painter  I  ever  knew.  I  may 
add  that,  in  my  modest  way,  I've  helped 
him  a  good  deal  in  that  matter." 

"  But " 

"  You  mean  what  can  he  do  ?  My  dear 
friend  he  understands  colour — meretricious 
if  you  like,  but  certainly  brilliant — ^and  he 
knows  how  to  please.  That's  the  secret  of 
his  success.  Sitters  don't  come  to  him  be- 
cause they  want  truth,  real  art,  absolute 
resemblance.  They  don't  desire  the  tell-tale, 
painfully  fsiithful,  looking-glass  style  of 
portraiture.  They  come  here  to  be  beauti- 
fied, rouged,  pearl-powdered,  and  curled 
into  darlings.  He  smooths  wrinkled  fore- 
heads ;  restores  youth ;  refines  coarse  shape- 
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aristocracy  to  the  most  plebeian  nose — and 
his  eyes !     My  eyes !  if  I  may  be  alloTred 
the  vulgar  eTolamation,  how  they  glitter  ! 
No  matter  if  they  shonld  be  really  lost  in 
half-tint  or  shadow.  Nature  is  made  to  move 
aside.  Sir  George  understands  his  patrons. 
They  wish  for  gleaming  eyes  ?    His  adroit 
speck  of  flake  white  is  always  at  their  ser- 
vice ;  they  have  them,  with  exquisite  com- 
plexions, elegant  figures,  pared  away  or 
padded  out  as  the  particular  case  may  re- 
quire, arching  brows,  an  amiable  smirk,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.     No  wonder  he  succeeds. 
He  doesn't  paint  nature,  he  doesn't  pretend 
to,    but  only  fashion,   and  fashion  pays 
very  handsomely,  through  the  nose,  or  it 
wouldn't  be  &ahion.     His  gentlemen  are 
superb  dandies,  inane,  perhaps,  but  inva- 
riably exquisite.     His  women,  languid  and 
delightful,  but  more  fascinating  than  re- 
spectable. Simply,  he  paints  to  please,  and 
thrives  accordingly.     Sir  Greorge  complies 
with  the  whims  and  wishes  of  his  pi^trons. 
He  is  too  polite  and  well-bred  to  hesitate. 
Perhaps  has  too  keen  a  sense  of  his  own 
interest.     You  will  understand  therefore 
why  our  portraits — ^I  am  well-advised  in 
saying  ours — are  remarkable  for  lustre  of 
eye,  smallness  of  waist,   length  of  neck, 
white  hands,  rounded  arms,  puffy  chests, 
and  taper  ankles.     These  Fashion  insists 
upon,  not  Art,  but  Fashion  is  the  presiding 
divinity  of  portrait  painting." 
*'  Still  he  has  painted  history." 
*^  He  has  tried  to — ^he  thinks  he  can.  In 
his  more  subh'me  moments  he  iooks  for- 
ward,   so    he    says,    to    discarding   por- 
traiture and  taking  up  with  high  art.     It 
will  never  be.     It's  impossible.     He  can't 
do  it.     I  can  show  you  his  Abraham  offer- 
ing up  Isaac.     I  mil  only  say  that  Isaac 
is  certainly  not  the  only  sacrifice  in  that 
work.    And  a  Deluge,  in  which  the  painter 
was  one  of  the  first  to  go  under,  although 
he'd  clung  fast  to  the  hands  of  Foussin 
among  others.     But  I've  talked  enough 
treason     for     awhile.      And,    after     al]. 
Sir    George  is — Sir    George  —  serjeant- 
painter  to  the  king,    the    most  popular 
portrait^  painter  of  the  time,   and —  my 
employer.     Indeed,  I've  said  more  than  I 
ought,  perhaps,  seeing  that  he's  been  really 
kind  to  me,  that    he's    given    me  bread 
with  butter  on  it,  when  I  had  little  enough 
to  put  into  my  mouth  of  any  kind  in  the 
way  of  food;   and  considering,  too,  that 
he's  your  relation,   uncle  or  cousin,    as 
it  may  be,  and  that  it's  your  interest,  pos- 
sibly, to  think  well  of  him,  conciliate  him, 
and  make  a  friend  of  hinu" 
'*  He  has  many  assistants  ?" 


"  Some  half-dosen,  but  all  are  not  con- 
stantly employed.     A  German  skilled  in 
architectural  drawings — ^we  spedally  need 
him  in  painting  provincial  mayors,  who 
dearly  love  a  castellated  background,  a  i 
Norman  aroh  to  issue  from,  a  meduBral  '| 
city  in  the  distance.    In  that  way  theb  j 
office  acquires  something  of  the  sanctitj 
of  antiquity.  Then  we've  an  Italian  chiefly  { 
employed  in  adding  flowers  and  foliage  to 
the  portraits  of  lad^  of  fashion.  We  find  i 
dowagers    very   fond    of  being  depicted 
standing  in  bowers  plucking  Uosh  rose- 
buds.    The  flowers  don'i  quite  match  the 
fierce  bloom  of  their  cheeks — ^the  snnset 
glow  of  constant  rouge ;  but  they  like  a 
pastoral  innocent  surrounding;  it'ssosm:-  ,^ 
gestive  of  youth  and  ingenuousness.  We  { 
usually  supply  militia  colonels  or  d^ 
lieutenants  of  counties  —  who,  of  cohise.  ,j 
are  always  painted  in  nnifbnu:— with£«- 
tant  battle-fields.  For  statesmen  or  cais^' 
ministers  we  generally  select  cortiiK  a;  ' 
conveying  a  sense  of  mystery.    Orte  ' 
members  of  pariiament^  especially  ^  , 
aldermen,  prefer  to  be  portrayed  sAs.  \ 
in  a  library  full  of  books  they've  ifQ  { 
read.      Silent    members     are   inranabij 
painted  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  House. 
We  have  plenty  to  do,  I  can  assure  yon.  I 
count  a  background  as  the  best  pettt  oi 
a  portrait.     My  old  experience  as  a  seeoe* 
painter  has  stood  me  in  good  stead.  Erea 
Bir  George  has  condesoended  to  admire 
my  masterly  breadth  of  style.    It*s a htte 
slapdash,'I  ovm,  but  he  dislikes '  niggii^g 
You  see  that  means  expenditure  of  tinie 
and  labour,  and  as  the  public  doesn't  re- 
quire it,  why  give  it  ?" 

"  It's*  quite  a  manufactory,"  I  obserred 
glancing  round  the  room. 

"  I  called  it  our  workshop,  you  remember 
And,  in  the  season,  we're  busy  enough." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Tony  might  M 
occupation  in  Sir  George's  service.  Wiii- 
out  doubt  he  was  sufficiently  qualified.  But 
I  did  not  care  to  venture  on.  the  snbjci* 
immediately. 

"  Now  you  must  see  our  show-room. ' 

He  led    the  way  to  a  large   galley* 
lighted  from  the  roof,  and  built  out  at  tbt^  ^ 
back  of  the  house.     It  contained  vanoa? 
pictures   and    studies  framed  and  huBt  | 
against  the  walls — including  Sir  Oeoig^''  I 
attempts  in  the  way  of  historical  art  i'- 
which  Mole  had  previously  spoken,  ^  , 
which  did  not  greatly  impress  me— ^^^ 
many  other  works  stacked  together,  ^^ 
simply  resting  upon  the  floor.     There  w^^ 
little  method  in  the  arrangeme&t  of  ^^^ 
room.    It  had  a  neglected  and  dusty  lo^* 
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"  Some  of  these  are  merely  beginnings 
that  will  never  be  completed,"  said  Mole; 
"  failures  that  have  been  laid  on  one  Bide, 
experiments  and  sketches    of  all    kinds. 
Some  are  left  on   oar  hands  by  disap- 
pointed   sitters,     unconscionable    people, 
whom  no  amount  of  flattery  will  satisfy, 
and  we're  uncommonly  liberal  with  it,  too. 
Others   have  forgotten   to   pay,   perhaps, 
and  so  their  pictures  are  left  here  like 
unredeemed  pledges.     Sir*  George  has  a 
lordly  way  with  him.  He  scorns  to  trouble 
himself  about  money.     He'd  never  sue  a 
sitter.     He  thinks  law  low — ^you'll  excuse 
me  for  saying  so.      But  that's  the  fashion- 
able tone.     They  may  take  their  portraits 
or  leave  them,  it's  all  the  same  to  him. 
He's  exceedingly  polite;    but  he'll  have 
his  ovm  way,  nevertheless;   he  won't  be 
hurried  or  put  out;    they  must  wait  his 
convenience.     He  sometimes  ma^es  quite 
a  favour  of  paiuting  people  at  all.     It's 
the  only  way,  perhaps,    of  dealing  with 
some  of  the  grand  folks  who  come  here. 
B^ly  them,  or  they'd  bully  you.     Yet  he 
smiles  and  bows  all  the  time  quite  wonder- 
inlly.    It  makes  me  shiver  sometimes  to  see 
iiim.     These  are  pictures  come  back  for  re- 
pair or  alteration,  I  think.     We've  had  no 
time  to  attend  to  them  yet.     Terribly  faded 
some  of  them,  haven't  they  ?     We  must 
light  them  up  again,  somehow." 

Mole  exhibited  to  me  various  canvases : 
portraits  of  ILords  This  and  Ladies  That — 
it  was  something  like  inspecting  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  Peerage  —  General 
Such-a-one  and  Admiral  So-and-so :  people 
of  fame  and  fashion,  though,  I  must  own, 
that  of  many  of  them  I  had  never  before 
heard.     There  was  a  sort  of  family  like- 
ness existing  among  them  all,  it  seemed  to 
me ;  due  to  the  painter's  established  and 
enduring  nianner.     They  were  all  smiUng, 
all  red-lipped  and  bright-eyed;    gay  of 
dress,  elegant  of  attitude,  and  blooming 
of  look.     The  ladies  were  represented  as 
still  in  their  first  youth;  though  one  of 
them,  I  happened  to  know,  had  been  for 
some  seasons  a  grandmother.     No  gentle- 
man in  the  collection  owned  to  being  more 
than  thirty  five  years  of  age.     It  occurred 
to  me  that  Sir  Ghsorge  must  somehow  have 
niixed  his  colours  with  the  Elixir  of  Long 
Life,  or  dipped  lus  brush  in  the  Fountain 
of  Youth ;  a  delightful  juvenility  characte- 
rised all  his  sitters,  even  to  his  provincial 
mayors  and  aldermen. 

**  I  call  this  our  Boyal  Boom,"  said 
Mole,  as  he  led  the  way  to  another 
chamber.  "  A  man  isn't  serjeant-painter, 
you  know,  for  nothing.     The  official  salary 


is  a  mere  trifle — to  Sir  George,  I  mean. 
To  me  nothing  is  a  trifle  that  takes  the 
form  of  money.  Bat  Sir  George  makes 
the  post  pay ;  and  quite  right  too.  Wliat 
would  be  the  good  of  the  post,  or  of  any 
post,  if  it  didn't  pay?  Here  we  manu- 
facture— that's  the  word — ^royal  whole- 
lengths  by  the  dozen,  I  may  say.  It's  the 
serjeant-painter's  right  and  privilege  to 
supply  these  works ;  they  are  supplied  ac- 
cordingly. We  copy  them ;  he  takes  the 
money;  that's  the  way  here  of  dividing 
labour,  and  responsibility,  and  profit." 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  reared  a 
large  portrait  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
standing  erect  in  the  velvet  robes,  silk 
stockiz^,  rosetted-shoes,  satin  doublet,  de- 
corations and  insignia  of  a  knight  of  the 
garter.  His  white,  ruffled  hand  carried  a 
black  velvet  hat  with  rich  ostrich  plumes 
that  swept  the  dais  upon  which  he  stood. 
I  had  never  seen  the  king.  He  seemed, 
judging  by  his  picture,  a  simple-looking 
gentleman,  with  a  facial  angle  that  sloped 
unintellectually,  overpowered  somewhat 
by  his  fantastic  trappings  and  finery,  the 
while  ho  was  doing  his  best,  I  thonght,  to 
look  majestic  and  angust,  and  had  advanced 
one  of  his  legs,  to  which  art  had  given 
much  symmetrical  grace,  as  though  bidding 
the  spectator  note  the  admirable  propor- 
tions of  his  calf.  He  had,  apparently,  but 
jast  discovered,  with  equal  surprise  and  gra- 
tification, his  advantages  in  this  respect. 

"  We're  for  ever  painting  him ;  I  get 
quite  sick  and  tired  of  him  and  his  robes 
too,"  said  Mole,  with  disloyal  bluntness. 
"You  see  it's  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  I  coxdd  almost  do  it  with  my 
eyes  shut,  or  with  my  toes.  Wholesale,  re- 
tail, and  for  exportation.  What  becomes  of 
them  all,  you  wonder  ?  Presents  to  foreign 
sovereigns,  to  ambassadors  and  the  corps 
diplomatique;  fdmiture  for  official  resi- 
dences. Every  minister  accredited  to  a 
foreign  court  is  presented  with  one  of  these 
portraits  to  hang  up  in  his  reception 
rooms,  and  he  keeps  it  afterwards  as  a  per- 
quisite. A  new  ambassador,  a  new  por- 
trait. That's  the  system,  and  it  pays  the 
serjeant-painter.  There's  something  to  be 
said  for  perquisites,  no  doubt.  I  should 
think  better  of  them,  perhaps,  if  some  fell 
to  my  share;  but  none  do,  as  it  hap- 
pens. Whenever  we've  nothing  better  to 
do  wo  take  up  with  a  royal  whole-length. 
We  know  it  will  be  wanted  sooner  or  later. 
We  keep  the  article  in  stock,  so  to  speak, 
and  Sir  George  touches  upon  the  work 
afterwards — ^perhaps.  At  any  rate,  ho 
always  adds  his  name  to  it,  and,  as  I  have 
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said,  takes  the  money  for  it.  What  have  we 
hero  ?  Some  early  studies,  I  fancy.  Don't 
touch  them.    They're  covered  with  dust." 

He  was  turning  over  certain  works  that 
had  heen  placed  together  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

"  Stop,"  I  cried  suddenly.  "  I  know 
that  picture." 

"  This  one  ?  A  study  for  a  larger  work, 
I  should  say.  Portrait  of  a  nobleman.  I 
don't  know  him,  though." 

**  It's  Lord  Overbury." 

"  You're  sure  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  completed  picture— I've 
seen  it — hangs  in  Overbury  Hall." 

I  could  not  be  mistaken,  though  years 
had  passed  since  I  had  first  seen  the  work. 
All  came  back  to  me.  My  first  admission 
to  the  Hall  through  the  window  of  the 
little  room ;  the  satyr ;  and  the  picture  ! 
He  stood  again  beside  me,  staring  and 
laughing  at  me,  as  he  flung  his  hot  rum- 
and- water  at  his  own  portrait — painted,  it 
was  clear,  by  Sir  Oeorge  Nightingale.  He 
had  mused  over  my  name  in  his  strange 
confused  way.  I  now  began  to  understand 
why,  and  why  he  had  shown  me  the  pic- 
ture. He  had  known  Sir  Qeorge,  and  I 
had  by  mere  chance  reminded  him  of  the 
fact.     It  was  certainly  curious. 

"  Lord  Overbury,"  said  Mole,  "  painted 
years  ago,  it's  plain.  If  it  was  ever  like 
him,  it*s  not  like  him  now." 

*'  You've  seen  him,  then  p" 

"  Yes.     I've  seen  him." 

"  Of  late  ?     In  London  ?" 

"  Not  long  since,  in  London.  But  what 
does  it  matter?  What's  Lord  Overbury 
to  you  or  you  to  Lord  Overbury  ?  Ah  !  I 
see.  The  husband  of  Rosetta.  Sits  the 
wind  in  that  comer  still  ?  But,  I  remember, 
you  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  happi- 
ness.    That  was  the  word." 

I  did  not  care  to  question  him  further 
upon  the  subject  just  then.  I  should  have 
liked  to  learn  something  more  concerning 
Lord  Overbury,  if,  indeed.  Mole  had  any- 
thing to  tell.  But  I  was  unwilling  that  he 
should  tease  me  about  Bosetta,  or  that  he 
should  suppose  she  still  occupied  my  heart. 
Nevertheless,  I  shrank  from  avowing  how 
little  I  now  loved  her.  I  had  some  ten- 
derness and  reverence  for  my  departed 
passion.  I  could  not  bear  to  disturb  its 
ashes  for  mere  amusement's  sake,  or  to 
satisfy  an  idle  curiosity. 

"  You've  not  explained.  Mole,"  I  said, 
**  how  you  came  to  know  Sir  Qeorge." 

*'  It's  soon  told.     I  met  him  at  Co\ 
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Garden — '  behind.'  He  has,  of  coarse,  the 
entree  of  the  green-room." 
"  And  he  goes  there — often  ?" 
"  Often.  Where  doesn't  he  go?  And 
where  isn't  he  welcome  ?  Well,  mine  v&s 
but  a  humble  position.  In  tarutb,  I  was 
little  better  than  what's  called  a  '  snper/ 
They  would  have  made  me  under-prompter, 
but  my  uncertainty  of  voice — I  lose  it 
altogether  at  times — hindered  that.  I 
could  scarcely  be  trusted  to  dehver  a  mes- 
sage. The  g^lery  got '  guying '  me  when 
I  was  hoarse,  and  crying,  'Speak  np!' 
to  me.  But  they  didn't  —  they  couldn't 
know  what  my  voice  had  been.  It  was 
hard,  wasn't  it  ?  Well,  I  bore  it  as  I 
could.  The  green-room  wasn't  for  me, 
you  know.  I  could  only  hover  about  t&e 
entrance,  and — you  remember  my  black 
shades  ?  Well,  I  hadn't  forgotten  how  to 
use  my  scissors.  It  was  humiliatiDg,  bet 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  cut  out  portraits,!: 
my  old  style — you  remember  ?— of  anybok 
I  came  near.  Sir  George  among  the  ress^ 
In  his  grand  way,  he  was  amused—ifr 
terested.  He  questioned  me.  He  gave  me 
his  address,  and  bade  me  call  upon  him 
He  thought  it  a  pity  I  should  be  doing  do 
better.  He  smiled  upon  me,  he  was  most 
polite.  He  almost  blushed  as  he  offered 
me  money.  I  took  it — without  blushing. 
I'd  £Eillen  so  Fd  well-nigh  forgotten  how 
to.  You  see,  though  I've  spoken  freely  of 
him,  very  freely,  that  man,  your  relation, 
has  a  kind  place  in  his  heart,  though  it 
isn't  always  uppermost,  nor  easy  to  find 
at  a  short  notice.  That's  why  some  hare 
persuaded  themselves  it  doesn't  exist  ftt 
all.  But  he  was  really  kind  to  me.  He 
tried  me  with  work,  ho  found  that  I  oonld 
paint,  could  be  of  service  to  him.  He 
didn't  decide  in  a  hurry,  but  he  did  decide; 
in  my  favour.  He  offered  me  regular 
occupation  upon  har  terms — ^better  far  than 
I  could  hope  to  obtain,  in  my  unfortnoate 
state,  at  the  theatre.  I  accepted  his  offer. 
I  think  I  may  say,  and  yet  be  moc^est,  that 
he  found  me  more  useful  than  he  had  Ten- 
tured  to  expect.  The  fact  is,  I  can  draw 
and  paint.  I  always  could.  But  one  dar 
I  discovered  that  I  had  a  voice  and  a  head 
of  hair,  and  I  became  what's  called  stage- 
struck.  I  fluttered  about  the  lamps  till 
they  singed  and  scorched  me,  past  all  re- 
covery. And  now  I'm,  as  you  see,  Sir 
George  Nightingale's  assistant,  and  yocr 
old  friend  and  servant  to  command,  Master 
Duke,  whom  I'm  pleased  and  prood  to 
meet  again.     God  bless  you  !" 
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CHAPTER  V.   IN  WHICH  LOBD  DIRLETON  OVER- 
REACHES HIMBELF. 

Whether  the  proverb,  "  Everybody  has 
his  g'ood  point,"  is  one  worthy  or  accept- 
ance, is,  in  onr  opinion,  open  to  some  donbt, 
since,  in  the  case  of  a  thoronghly  offensive 

I  personage,  the  point  in  which  he  displays 
himself  to  less  disadvantage  than  in  others 
is  bat  too  often  set  down  as  a  "  good"  one ; 

,  bnt  ii?ith  respect  to  Lord  Dirleton  the  say- 
ing liad  a  proper  application  enough.  He 
was  a  tyrannical  old  Tark,  highly  disre- 
patable  in  many  ways,  and  venerable  in 
none,  bnt  he  was  redeemed  by  some  social 
virtues.  He  was  liberal,  not  to  say  lavish, 
with  his  money ;  affectionate,   not  to  say 

i  amorous,  in  his  disposition,  and  at  least  as 
violent  in  his  preferences  as  in  his  dislikes. 
Moreover,  he  hated  a  sneak  (which  he 
shrewdly  suspected  his  nephew  Dick  to  be), 
and  held  a  hearty,  plain-spoken  fellow  (pro- 
vided that  his  opinions  did  not  disagree 
with  his  own)  in  genuine  estimation.  Had 
it  been  for  this  reason  alone,  he  would 
have  liked  the  captain ;  but  since  the  lat- 
ter went  also  '*  straight  as  a  bird"  across 
country,  was  a  crack  shot,  and  his  godson 
— the  Rubric  is  very  elastic,  but  never 
surely  had  it  before  admitted  between  its 
lines  so  unspiritual  a  sponsor  as  John, 
Lord  Dirleton — "  my  Jack"  was  a  prime 
favourite. 

Moreover,  some  fashionable  fibber  had 
once  remarked  that  the  portrait  (by  young 
Shee)  of  his  lordship,  when  a  youth  of 
eif^liteen,  was  the  "image"  of  the  present 
Captain  Heyton,  and  that  trifling  cir- 
cnmstance    had    wonderfully    assisted    to 
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increase  the  egotistic  old  fellow's  affection 
for  his  eldest  nephew.  Jack,  unlike  a 
certain  cousin  of  his,  was  not  always  on 
the  look-out  for  spoil,  and  never  asked 
for  his  debts  to  be  paid  until  the  matter 
became  pressing ;  didn't  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, and  was  not  a  dandy ;  indeed,  he 
would  have  gone  on  active  service,  had  not 
his  uncle  kept  him  at  home  for  his  own 
pleasure,  a  circumstance  that  gave  the  lad 
a  greater  claim  than  all  else  to  regard  him- 
self as  his  heir.  It  would  have  been  in- 
sufferable to  most  young  men  of  any  spirit 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Lord 
Dirleton,  in  a  position  of  dependence  upon 
him ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Jack,  who 
really  liked  his  uncle,  and  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  playing  the  sycophant  as 
the  piano.  Bashaw  as  he  was  to  most 
folks,  Lord  Dirleton  thoroughly  understood 
that  Jack's  own  liberties  were  never  to 
be  encroached  upon,  nor  Jack  himself  dic- 
tated to;  and  that,  sooner  than  submit 
to  the  least  insult,  the  young  fellow  would 
have  packed  up  his  half-dozen  portman- 
teaus of  fashionable  garments,  and  left 
the  Hall  at  once,  to  face  the  world  on  his 
own  trumpery  five  hundred  a  year.  And 
what  would  his  lordship  have  done  then  ? 
Who  would  have  understood  his  humours, 
and  attended  to  his  wants,  as  Jack  had 
done  ?  Who  would  have  "  managed"  him 
when  he  had  the  gout,  so  as  to  keep  his 
temper  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  pre- 
vent the  servants  from  leaving  the  house 
masse  ?      Who  would  have   super  in - 
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tended  his  stud,  and  had  the  pedigree  of 
every  horse  at  his  finger  ends,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  winners  of  all  the  Derbys, 
which  formed  the  calendar  of  his  own 
past  ?  "  Let  me  see,  when  was  it  I  first 
sat  for  Loamshire,  Jack  ?"  or  "  Ran  away 
with  that  Italian  woman  ?"  or  "  Went  out 
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witii  Sir  Hmrconrt  Leslie  ?"  To  each  of 
which  queries  Jack  would  answer  withoftt 
crn>r,  as  he  quietJj  cracked  his  walcatB, 
^'BliAury'*  jear,"  or  "  ArchimodeB's  year," 
or ''The  Dead  Heat  year,  between  Anti- 
mony and  Perspiratiion,"  jnst  as  it  hap- 
pened. Who  bnt  Jack  wonld  have  left  the 
billiard- room  that  winter's  night,  in  his 
pnmps  and  silk  stqpkings,  and  gone  into  the 
Home  Wood  after  those  infenal  poaehers, 
•ad  D0bted  the  whole  lot  of  tiiem  ?  Well, 
umtaalj  not  Dick,  who,  what  with  his  Jisp, 
aad  Ids  llmte,  and  his  French  phrases,  might 
as  well  hare  beea  his  nieoe  as  his  nephew. 

And  if  Jack  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
the  '*  necessity'*  that  he  had  made  himself 
— ^not  with  calculating  design,  however — 
to  the  old  man,  he  also  acknowledged  in 
his  uncle,  not,  indeed,  a  patron,  but  a  most 
generous  and  kindly  benefactor.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  Lord  Dirleton — ^he  was  afraid 
of  no  man— but  he  had  carefully  avoided 
all  oecasions  of  quarrel  wiih  him,  and  now 
that  a  disagreement  was  impending  be- 
tween them — and  one  likely  to  be  most 
serious  and  lasting — his  pity  for  himself 
was  not  unmingied  with  pity  for  his  anta- 
gonist. **  The  old  fellow  has  always  be- 
haved to  me  like  a  trump,**  was  his  pre- 
sent reflection,  as  he  took  his  way  slowly 
towards  the  Hall,  after  his  parting  with  Evy, 
**  and  whatever  be  says,  I  will  try  to  keep 
my  temper,  and  look  at  the  matter  from 
his  own  point  of  view."  He  meant,  of 
course,  short  of  yielding  the  main  point, 
of  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  was,  by  birth, 
incapable.  Even  his  cousin  Dick,  by  com- 
parison a  most  prudent  and  calculating 
character,  never  gave  up  a  fancy,  no  matter 
what  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  so  doing. 

Unfortunately.  Lord  Dirleton  himself 
was  a  Hoyton  also. 

Never  had  the  park,  with  its  herds  and 
flocks,  seemed  so  well  worth  possessing  as 
now,  when  the  captain  trod  it,  as  its  heir- 
presumptive,  perhaps  for  the  last  time ; 
never  had  the  grand  old  Hall  seemed  an 
inheritance  so  fair  as  now,  when  he  was  ap- 
proaching it,  as  its  future  master,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time.  To  ordinary  visitors  on 
foot,  the  porter,  a  solemn  being,  resplendent 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  opened  the  postern  door 
let  into  one  side  of  the  huge  gateway ;  to 
persons  of  higher  quality,  and  to,  junior 
members  of  the  house  of  Heyton,  one  wing 
of  the  gate  was  flung  back  at  their  ap- 
proadi;  for  his  lordship  and  the  captain 
alone  was  reserved  the  honour  of  having 
the  great  gate  thrown  open. 

In  the  first  case  the  resplendent  creature, 
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OBpt  in  contemplative  calm,  took  no  wtisa . 
of  the  imio  ver,  whom  he  ushered  into  tU  •, 
conrt-yird,  ikmre  to  be  receiyed  bj  an  ic-  \ 
ferior  «anjhar  of  the  fcomehM;  in  ^  ,i 
second  he  stood  bolt  v^ght,  JSkt&sMa  1 
at  "  iitte«tion  ;"  in  the  thisd  OMe  be  re- ' 
moved  his  gold-bound  and  cockadedbtt, 
and  bowed  to  the  extreme  limit  that  oi»> 
sity  pennitted.      "Will  old  Benson ew 
bow  Mke  tini  a^wi  to  me  ?"  tbonght  Jadt 
grimly,  as  ho  acknowledged  this  retaner's 
profound  ailutation.  For  the  eoUil  stopped  i 
with  the  proKnt  lord,  who  ha<  tikfibn  | 
said,  the  power  of  lesving  hoooe,  andfaci  | 
and  gold,  ererything;  in  ftjci,  bnt  his  ls?e  j 
titles  to  whomsoever  he  fdeaaed.   in^^  i 
mind  pursued  the  same  thread  of  tboori:t  '| 
— not  a  very  high  one  perhaps,  but  a  :>  1 
tural  one  enough  under  the  circunstar^^  I 
-«^ui  he  mounted  the  great  stairs,  up  wL: 
he  had  so  often  aasisted  bis  uncle's  cn^-- 
feet,  and  passed  along  the  gallei^  o^= 
whose  walls  his  ancestors  seemed  tos^^^ 
him  with  doubtful  looks.     "  This  is  t' 
the  young  man  who  is  to  succeed  us,  i^ 
after  all,**  whispered  they  to  one  anotk 

In  his  own  apartments,  where  be  f-- 
ceeded  to  dress  for    dinner,  there  th* 
many  things  to  suggest  a  oontinoaccie  '• 
the  same  theme.     The   sitting-room  b' 
been  fitted  up  by  his  uncle  as  a  "  surpriy 
to  him,  on  some  occasion  of  his  owiia> 
sence,  in  a  manner  that  had  beenjud:'^ 
suitable  to  the  joung  man's  taste;  tbcfi:- 
niture  was  of  oak,  carved  in  imitatioii  ' 
various  incidents  of  the  chase,  and  on  t'  - 
walls,  in  frames  similarly  carved,  were  en- 
gravings of  the  most  famous  pictures  '• 
connexion  with  that  subject.  His  dresj-r* 
table,  again,  was  weighted  with  the  n  ^- 
splendid  articles  of  the  toilet  in  g^^^'' 
silver,  all  gifts  from  that  loving  ]dnsv:^' 
whose  affection  he  was  now  about  to  tn  t  • 
the  uttermost,  and,  in  all  probabilitj,  1> 
yond  what  it  could  bear.     But  though  - 
sigh  would  now  and  then  escape  Jac* '- 
his  own  account,  his  chief  r^ret  was  ?^ 
as  before,  for  him  who  had  loaded  him  ^  ' 
so  many  tokens  of  his  love,  and  m  ^'-^ 
eyes  the  return  he  was  about  to  make ! 
them  must  needs  seem  heartless  anJ  - 
grateful. 

"  If  I  am  kicked  out  of  this,''  ni^  • 
the  captain,  not  in  self-conceit,  but  " 
the  air  of  one  who  states  a  fact  to  ^'y 
gretted,  "  the  poor  old  fellow  wp  "j; 
himself  very  lonely,  I  am  afraid."  ^"''^ 
then  the  crone:  sounded  for  dinner. 

His  unwonted  pedestrian  expciiitif- 
the  village,  and  the  excitement  of  bi^  ^' 
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tervkmr  irith  Mr.  Hnlet,  had  already 
brongfat  his  lordship's  leg  to  the  foot-rest, 
which  Jack  did  not  fail  to  remark  upon 
with  becoming  solicitnde,  and  not  only  on 
his  relative's  acoonnt,  but  on  his  own,  for 
he  well  knew  that  the  circnmstance  would 
not  be  in  his  favour  in  the  ooming  struggle. 
"  Yes,"  replied  his  xtnele,  peevishly, 
"  I've  been  most  infemaJly  worried  to-day, 
and  worry  always  flies  to  my  toe." 

This  was  ike  fact,  ftnd  his  lordship  was 
vspt  to  insist  apon  it,  as  a  reason  wiry  ho 
should  never  be  thwarted,  just  as  Mr. 
Hnlet,  equaUy  autocratks  though  on  a 
smaller  8«Je,  objected  to  contzadiction  on 
the  ground  that  *^  it  naade  4iis  heart  go." 
Jaok  dared  not  ask  what  iiad  worried  bis 
noble  relative,  lest  he  should  blurt  out 
something  belbve  the  servants,  but  merely 
ezpresssd  liis  regret ;  and  ikie  dinner  pro- 
ceeded in  total  silence,  exoept  that  his 
lordship  ^  broke  out"  oooaeionally  (wholly 
without  oecaston)  at  the  cook;  and  that 
also  "was  a  49ad  sign. 

No  sooner  were  they  left  alone  together, 
ho  wavier — ^the  claret  with  Jaok,  and  the 
whisky,  medicinally  presaribed,  beside  his 
uncle — than  the  latter  drew  a  letter  from 
his  iivaistooat-pooket,  and  tossed  it  over 
to  his  companion,  with  a  ''Read  that, 
sir." 

Jack  obef  ed  him,  and  then,  with  a  quiet 
face,  retnr^  it. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  it, 
sir?" 

"  !N'o thing  more,  unde,  than  what  is 
usually  said  of  anonymocffi  communica- 
tions. It  is  a  very  blackguard  trick,  if 
sncli  a  phrase  can  be  used  in  the  <»se  of 
a  female,  for  I  am  afraid  the  handwriting 
reveals  the  sex.*' 

*•  Yes,  it's  a  woman  of  course,"  an- 
fivrered  his  Hord^p.  "  *  A  true  friend  to 
the  social  proprieties  ventures  to  ask  Lord 
Oirleton  whether  he  is  aware  that  his 
nepbew,  Captain  Heyton  is  on  the  verge  of 
bein^  entangled  into  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment by  the  niece  of  Mr.  Angelo  Hnlet, 
a  M^iss  Oarthew.'  No  man  could  have 
-wrrrtten  like  tiaat.  But  that  is  not  the 
-point,  air.  What  I  wish  to  inquire  is,  is  it 
true  r 

**  So  fiuT  as  the  being  '  entangled  in  a 
znartrimonial  engagement'  is  concerned, 
nncle,"  replied  the  young  man,  slowly, 
'«  it  is  a  lie.  Otherwise  %e  statement  is 
correct  enough." 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  Jack, 
Ei^nswered  his  lordship,    bright^ung    up. 
'«  I      am  not  veiy  strait-laced,    as    you 


>> 


know ;  but  I  do  hope  that  you  have  not 
been  so  imprudent— in  the  village  here, 
close  under  my  very  nose — to  form  any  con- 
nexion that — - — " 

"  My  lord,  I  must  beg  yon  not  to  finish 
that  sentence,"  interrupted  Jack,  with  a 
sudden  flush  on  his  face.  "  Miss  Garthew 
is  a  lady  bom  and  bred,  in  all  respects  my 
equal — in  most  my  superior.  My  denial 
referred  only  to  the  word  'entangled;'  she 
is  utterly  incapable  of  such  conduct  as  that 
infamous  tetter  would  attribute  to  her.'* 

"  Very  likely;  but  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  engaged  yoursedf 
to  this  girl  ?'^ 

"  W^l,  if  you  ask  me,  "uncle,  I  must 
needs  reply,  yes." 

■**  You  must,  must  you?"  roared  the  old 
man,  making  as  tiiough  he  would  strike 
the  table  with  his  flst,  and  rememberii^ 
his  gout  tmly  just  in  time  to  avert  the  most 
frightful  eonsequences ;  "  then,  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  you  need  not  trouble  to  call  me 
'  uncle '  any  more." 

"  Very  good,  my  lord.** 

Here  the  young  man  conclucled  his  task 
of  peeling  some  half-dozen  walnuts,  and 
placed  them  on  his  companion's  plate,  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  do  at  dessert-time,  in 
the  walnut  season,  for  many  a  year.  In 
the  spring  he  peeled  oranges  for  him. 

**  I  don't  want  your  walnuts,**  said  his 
lordship,  peevisftily,  yet  evidently  touched 
by  the  accustomed  action  nevertheless. 
"  I  want  you  to  show  a  little  common- 
sense,  and  to  remember  your  position." 

"  I  do  not  forget  it,  my  lord,"  returned 
Jack,  modestly.  **It  has  been  a  very 
comfortable  one,  thanks  to  you,  for  many 
years." 

"  Well,  then,  why  not  keep  it,  sir  P 
Why  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter — 
'la-y,  your  bread,  for  you  have  almost  no- 
thing of  your  own — for  the  sake  of  a 
pretty  face?  You  know  I  can  leave  my 
money  just  as  I  please.  All  that  you 
inherrfc,  independent  of  my  favour,  is  a 
barren  title;  and  can  there  be  anything 
more  wretched  than  the  position  of  a 
pauper  peer  ?  You  will,  of  course,  have 
a  lot  of  brats,  and  be  unable  to  main- 
tain them ;  for  what  government  will  give 
its  loaves  and  flshes  in  return  for  a  mere 
vote  without  influence  ?  But  there,  I  am 
talking  to  one  who  doubtless  never  trou- 
bles himself  to  look  so  far  ahead.  Let  me 
speak,  then,  of  the  present.  Would  you 
like  to  be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
such  a  father-iii-law  as  Mr.  Angelo  Hulet; 
for  that,  as  he  informed  me  with  his  own 
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lips,  is  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for  you. 
Have  jou  ever  seen  that  man,  sir  ?  Heard 
him  talk  ?" 

"  I  have  met  him  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions," replied  Jack ;  **  he  is  not  a  man  to 
my  taste,  of  course,  bat  he  is  a  gentleman ; 
and " 

"  A  gentleman,  begad !"  broke  in  the 
old  lord;  "  the  devil  he  is !  Then  I  don't 
know  what  a  gentleman  means.  Are  yon 
aware,  to  begin  with,  that  he  is  descended 
— and  boasts  of  it,  sir,  boasts  of  it — from 
that  cnt-throat  villain,  Hulet,  who  beheaded 
Charles  the  First  ?  He's  got  a  picture  of 
him  in  his  parlour,  to  which  he  pays  as 
much  adoration  as  any  Papist  to  an  altar- 
piece.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  ever  g^ve 
my  permission  to  cross  the  Heyton  stock 
with  that  of  a  Regicide  P  No,  sir,  upon 
my  honour  I  never  will ;  so  there.  And 
I  tell  you  what — you  shan't  have  the  title 
neither;  and  I'll  let  the  girl  know  this, 
since  that's  what  she's  after,  I  suspect;  for 
if  you  marry  her,  I'll  marry  too,  begad  I 
will,  and  beget  heirs,  like  my  Others  before 
me ;  so  there." 

In  spite  of  the  evil  turn  affairs  were 
taking.  Jack  could  not  repress  a  smile  at 
this  characteristic  menace. 

"  Of  course,  my  lord,"  replied  he,  quietly, 
"  you  will  act  as  you  think  proper.  The 
young  lady  in  question  is  not,  however,  let 
me  remind  you,  a  Hulet ;  but  the  daughter 
of  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit." 

"XJm!  ha!  they're  always  that,"  soli- 
loquised Lord  Dirleton;  "thQ  only  child 
of  a  hard-working  clergyman,  who  suc- 
cumbed beneath  his  own  parochial  labours, 
or  else  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who 
perished  upon  the  blood-stained  field.  Who 
ever  knew  a  mesalliance  without  them  ? 
However,"  added  he,  "she  comes  of  the 
Hulet  blood  on  one  side ;  and  that  is  quite 
enough  for  me.  These  are  revolutionary 
times,  sir.  I  should  not  be  surprised — what's 
bred  in  the  bone,  you  know,  is  sure  to  come 
out  in  the  flesh — if  some  offspring  of  this 
projected  union  should  become  headsman 
to  the  future  Cromwell.  Oh,  Jack,  Jack  !" 
exclaimed  the  old  lord,  with  a  sudden 
descent  from  historical  prediction  to  the 
lowly  level  of  natural  affection,  "  why 
should  you  be  such  an  infernal  fool  ?  My 
word  is  passed,  you  know,  upon  this  sub- 
ject,' and  I  can't  di^w  back,  even  if  I 
would " 

"  And  my  word,  my  lord,  is  also  given," 
interposed  Jack,  with  dignity;  "so  with 
your  leave  we  will  let  the  matter  drop.  It 
is  from  no   want  of  dutifulness,   nor  of 


gratitude,  believe  me,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  take  a  course  which  I  feel  mnst  dissever 
my  future  from  yours.  You  havebeeiia 
father  to  me  ever  since  I  loat  my  own-  \ 
more  indulgent  than  most  others,  and  as 
kind "  I 

"  And  as  loving,"  put  in  the  old  lord,  in  ; 
trembling  tones — "  as  loving  as  any  father,  ' 
you  ungrateful  dog."  i 

"  Indeed  I  do  l^lieve  it,  sir,"  confessed  ! 
Jack,  playing  nervously  with  his  claret 
glass,  "  and  I  am  not  ungrateful.  What  I 
would  persuade  you,  if  I  could,  is,  that  in 
giving  up  all  you  have  to  give  me,  1  skll 
&el  the  loss  of  your  love  the  most  of  all." 

"  Then  why  give  it  up,  Jack?"  pleadd 
the  other ;  **  or  if  you  will  be  so  inferuaEr 
obstinate,  at  least  thei^e  need  be  no  hnnr 
about  giving  it  up.  Yon  are  not  going  to 
marry  this  girl  to-morrow,  I  suppose,  ciir, 
yet  the  next  day  ?" 

Jack,  with  a  certain  comical  air  dda-  , 
grin,  admitted  that  such  was  the  fact 

"  Verv  well,  then,"  contmued  the  '^ 
lord,  "  aon't  let  us  say  another  word  ab^i 
it  at  present ;  that  is,  after  I  have  a^sd 
one  favour  •of  you,  and  you  have  gr&ntd 
it." 

It  touched  Jack  much  to  hear  hisno^^  ' 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lay 
down  the  law  to  everybody,  thus  appealis: 
almost  as  a  suppliant,  and  to  him. 

"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  there  is  notlii:?, 
my  lord,  in  which  I  will  not  oblige  m 
short  of  giving  up  what  has  become  tne 
dearest  object  of  my  life." 

"  Then  promise  me  not  to  see  thisyonc: 
lady  for  the  next  twelve  months,"  sa:i 
Lord  Dirleton,  grimly. 

Jack  had  stepped  into  the  pitfall.  |' 
was  an  ungenerous  advantage  for  his  m^^ 
to  have  taken,  and  that  the  old  man  felt  ;• 
to  be  so  was  evident  from  the  apologft- 
tone  in  which  he  went  on  to  speak. 

"  This  will  be  a  good  touchstone  of  tae 
sincerity  of  your  afiections,  you  see,  Jac^^ 
if  you  are  really  so  bewitched  as  to  be  pa^ 
cure,  absence  will  only  make  you  the  nt^ 
foolish — I  mean,  more  fond;  whereas,  '- 
your  attachment  is  but  a  passing  &n(?>  ^ 
I  most  sincerely  trust  it  may  prove  to  ^. 
you  will  forget  all  about  the  girl  during '^^^ 
interval.  Come,  you  can't  be  worse  f  • 
waiting — though  h'm — ^ha — ^he  shall  be  ^ 
better,  for  I'm  fixed  as  the  poles  abont  tjj 
main  point — and  you  did  say  yon  y^^^ 
accede  to  my  request," 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Jack,  who  i-; 
much  aggrieved  by  this  sharp  pracucc,  | 
spoke  with  the  tacit  understanding  '-• 
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you  woald  ask  something  in  reason.     Now, 

if  yon  made  it  six  months " 

"  Pooh,  pooh.  Six  months  is  nothing ; 
I've  loved  a  girl  myself  for  as  long  as  that. 
Let  us  say  nine.  H'm — ^ha — ^bcgad,  if  it 
ain't  like  a  Dutch  auction.      Come,  say 


nme. 


"  It  must  be  six  months,  my  lord,"  said 
Jack,  speaking  with  great  gravity,  yet 
scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  re- 
flection that  he  was  hoisting  his  adver- 
sary with  his  own  petard;  for  was  he 
nob  already  banished  from  the  beloved 
object  for  the  time  in  question  p 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  say  six.  Jack — ^h'm, 
in  six  months  this  young  fool  will  have 
come  to  his  senses — only  mind  this,  the 
separation  between  you  must  be  complete. 
You  must  not  even  write  to  one  another ; 
I'll  have  no  sending  kisses  in  sealing-wax." 

"  That  is  a  very  hard  stipulation," 
pleaded  Jack.  He  was  by  nature  the  re- 
verse of  hypocritical ;  and  if  his  uncle  had 
not  laid  that  trap  for  him,  he  would  have 
at  once  confessed  that  Mr.  Hulet  had  al- 
ready made  this  very  proviso :  but  now  he 
Jiad  no  scruples. 

"  Come,  come ;  no  meetings  and  no  cor- 
i^spondenco  for  six  months,  sir,"  insisted 
his  lordship,  impatiently.  "Promise  me 
that !" 

"Very  good,  my  lord,"  said  Jack,  sub- 
missively. "  I  will  send  but  one  note  to 
Hiss  Carthew  to  tell  her  how  the  matter 
stands,  and  then  will  neither  see  nor  write 
to  her  again  for  the  next  half.yeai\" 

"  Good  lad,  good  lad,"  answered  the  old 
man,  approvingly ;  "  and  look  here.  Jack, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  during  that 
interval  to  call  me  *my  lord'  any  more. 
And — um — he — this  folly  of  his  will  never 
last  so  long ;  three  months  was  the  extreme 
limit  with  me,  though  I  did  tell  him  six. 
Yes,  and  now  I'll  eat  your  walnuts." 

CHAPTER  VI.   BALCOMBE. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  prone 
^  our  fellow-countrymen  are  to  travel 
abroad  in  pretended  search  of  the  pictu- 
resque, of  such  various  beauty  as  old  Eng- 
land. Almost  every  one  of  its  inland 
counties  has  its  characteristic  charm; 
^*hile  ite  sea- coast  is  absolutely  inex- 
iiaustible  for  variety  of  form  and  colour. 
As  to  Dunwich,  1  positively  assert  that 
l^ere  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for 
J^ch  repose  and  home-like  splendour  in 
the  four  (Quarters  of  the  globe,  and  yet 
^unwich  ia  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  "  a  show 
place"  by  any  means. 


Now  Balcombe  is  a  show  place.  All 
who  can  read  the  announcements  of  the 
railway  companies  upon  the  walls,  with 
respect  to  family  excursion  tickets,  have 
read  of  it,  and  everybody  who  is  anybody 
(that  is,  about  one  thousandth  part  of  oui; 
total  population)  has  visited  it.  Especially 
everybody  with  nerves.  Balcombe  is  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  bav  on  the  south  coast, 
where  the  trees  start  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  shore,  on  quite  an  Alpine  expedition. 
They  climb  seven  hills,  among  which,  in 
dells,  and  clefts,  or  on  commanding  "  spurs," 
the  town  is  set,  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  British  Babylon. 
It  has  no  other  affinity,  however,  with  the 
Scarlet  Woman,  who,  indeed,  is  held  in 
general  abomination  at  Balcombe,  the  mi- 
gratory population  of  which — and  that  is 
the  only  population  worth  talking  about — 
is,  as  in  most  seaside  places  of  fashionable 
resort  in  England,  eminently  evangelical. 
Nor  is  the  morality  of  Bdcombe,  as  a 
rule,  inferior  to  its  orthodoxy,  though  this 
may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for 
by  physical  causes.  Five -sixths  of  its 
visitors  are  confirmed  invalids,  and  persons 
who  go  about  with  respirators  in  bath- 
chairs  seldom  indulge  in  loud  language, 
and  almost  never '  frequent  music-halls  or 
casinos.  If  a  "  Hall  by  the  Sea,"  such  as 
there  is  at  places  patronised  by  the  hale  and 
vulgar,  were  to  be  set  up  at  Balcombe,  it 
would  fail  most  miserably,  though  it  would 
doubtless  show  ite  effects;  the  very  idea 
of  it,  the  issuing  of  its  prospectus,  would 
be  fatal  to  many ;  the  mere  laying  its  lance 
in  rest  would  probably  empty  half  the  bath- 
chairs.  A  shock  of  that  kind  would  be  too 
much  for  the  poor  folks  with  nerves.  I 
have  heard  many  persons  thus  afflicted 
positively  find  fault  with  the  beauty  of 
Balcombe  because  of  ite  attracting  "  mobs 
of  people"  during  the  summer  months,  and 
when  an  excursion  train  is  announced  they 
all  withdraw  into  their  villas  like  rabbite 
in  a  warren,  and  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves, till  the  invaders  have  worked  their 
wicked  wills  and  departed.  Thus  it  was  not 
for  ite  beauty  of  situation,  nor  for  its  fashion- 
able society,  nor  even  for  the  far-famed 
teble  d'hote  to  be  found  at  its  principal 
boarding-house,  Lucullus  Mansion,  that 
Mr.  Angelo  Hulet  visited  Balcombe,  but 
for  ite  climate  and  '*  aspecte,"  which  last 
— to  judge  by  ite  guide-book,  edited  by 
**  a  distinguished  physician" — were  (one  or 
other  of  them)  beneficial  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  human  malady. 

On  Number  One  hill  you  found  a  cer- 
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tain  cnre  for  dyspepsia ;  on  Nnmber  Two 
the  coats  of  the  stonuu^h  were  renovated 
as  qnicklj  as  any  old  "  swallow-tail"  sab- 
jected  to  the   tailor's  iron ;  on  Number 
Three  you  took  your  stand — or  were  en- 
abled to  take  it  afber  a  day  or  two — and 
d^ed  gout ;  on  Number  Four,  though  you 
might  have  arrived  there  speechless  from 
bronchitis,  in  a  few  weeks  you  could  com- 
municate verbally  with  your  friends  on  the 
pier  below  without  the  aid  of  a  speakings- 
trumpet,  and  so  on.     But  all  the  seven 
hills,  and  all  their  "  aspects,"  were  equally 
good  for  the  nerves.     To  a  hale  and  hearty 
stranger,   indeed,    arriving   in   this  salu- 
brioos  spot  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  is 
apt  to  occur  that  it  is  raining.     Betweea 
myself  and  the  reader,  I  may  remark  that 
it  does  rain  at  Balcombe  fan  days  out  of 
every  seven,  and  is  very  near  doing  it  on 
the  seventh ;  but  this  the  inhabitants  deny. 
All  the  people  with  nerves,  and  all  the 
people  with  gout,  and  all  the  peqple  with 
indifferent  coats  to  their  stomachs— every- 
body, in  facty  except  the  consumptive  pa- 
tients— come  out  in  the  ndn  without  un^ 
brellas,  and  protest  thai  there  is  *'  nothing 
falling,"  not  even  the  baromi^er.     It  is 
a  very  warm  and  gentle  nu%  no  doubt, 
but  it  wets  you  verv  thoroughly  unless  you. 
have  a  waterproof,  and  my  suspicion  is 
that  these  boastful  cripples,,  like  the  gentle- 
man  who  didn't  mind  fighting  duels  be- 
cause he  had  a  shirt  made  of  chain  armour, 
wear  waterproofs  under  their  clothes.  And 
yet  they  are   no  perjurers,  fov  just  as  an 
Irishman  (when  he  is  well  away  firom  it) 
paints  his  own  country  in  all  honesty  as 
an  agreeable  dwelling-place,  sotheybetieve 
what  they  saj.   There  is  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  Balcombe  invalids,  which  com- 
pels tliem  to  swear  through  thick  and  thin 
by  their  adopted  hom»,  and  to  take  the 
guide-book  by    the   '*  distinguished  phy- 
Bician"  (a  most  dexterous  manipulator  of 
the  statistics  of  rainfall)  as  gospel.     Nay, 
the  local  enthusiasm  seizes  even  upon  their 
new  recruits,  and  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Angelo 
Hulet  find  himself  located  atLucuUus  Jttui- 
sion  than  he  pronounced  himself  ^*  quite  an- 
other man."  He  had  evidently,  however,  no 
intention  of  dispensing  with  his  fiovmer  in- 
fallible remedies  in  the  way  of  drugs  and 
potions,  for  he  had  abeady  set  them  out  in 
his  own  apartment,  in  admirable  disorder, 
and  had  taken  a  good  pull  at  a  tonic  made 
of  dandelions,    and    much   recommended 
afler  travel.     Thus  refreshed,  he  sat  down 
at  the  open  window,  and  k>oked  out  oa 
sky,  and  sea,  and  shore  with  a  sentim^&tal 
air;  it  was  enjoined  by  the  label  on  the 


dandelion  bottle  that  he  should  keep  him> 
self  quiet  afber  taking  that  subtfe  esaeiKc, 
bat  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  be  sat 
so  still  and  thoughtfuL 

Mr.  Angelo  Hulet  had  visited  BaleomW 
— ^not  for  its  "aspects,"  nor  its  dimate 
— ^nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
young  and  vigorous,  and  never  needed  so 
much  as  a  glass  of  sherry  and  hitters  to 
give  him  "a  tone;"  when  hia  head  ms 
covered  with  curling  locks,  that  required 
no  careful  arraiigement  of  the  9ombto  hide 
his  baldness ;  when  his  haad  was  steady 
with  his  gun  among  the  stubhk^  aad  oiij 
trembled  at  the  touch  of  beauly ;  irhm^ 

Ah,doMBlWkfli 
That markfld  the  dnnge  'twist  bow  aad  tWa! 

How  aptly  oonldhe  have  gone  on  taqaote: 

Tint  bnalUBg  houw  wiTlnBit  wiiblMBk, 
Tlui  bodj  tbat  doei  mm  gnBwaamwnmg, 
O'er  eirr  cliffii  «nd  glittering  eandfi  ' 

How  ligktlT  Then  it  fleeked  along !  i 

Nought  o«d  this  body  for  vind  nor  wwtt«     ' 
Whon  Youtfk  nd  I  Uired  ia-'t  totfrthec ! 

Mr.  Angelo  Hulet  had  asimrbacngfB 
to  paetiy  even  in  hiis  yenth,  bat  someiliin; 
like  the  aJaove  vxas  in  hia  miad  as  he  re- 
garded the  unchanging  sea  by  which  k 
had  wandered  nearly  half  a  ocstnxyhe&n-. 
not  without  a  meet  comyaiop.  Tk 
thoughts  of  forty  years  ago,  ioideed,  ue 
enough  to  make  a  poet  of  an  attorney. 

In  the  next  roouL  to  his  own  aat  lyj. 
looking  on  the  same  fair  sights,  het  witb 
far  other  thoughta.  Her  hand  daaped 
Jack*s  last  letter,  the^  one  in  windi  he  had 
bidden  farewell  to  her  for  six  months^  but 
in  hopeM  words.  The  old  lord  had  i^ 
fused  his  consent^  nadeed,  but  on  the  whole 
had  received  the  news  of  his  engagement 
with  more  patienoe  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. Time  might  do  much  for  them; 
and  meanwhile,  though  fcMchiddeB.  to  qpeai^ 
or  write,,  his  dream  by  ni^t^  his  though: 
by  day,  would  be  of  hia  darfing  Bvy.  She 
tried  to  believe  this,  or  at  all  events  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  forget  her,  or  Ik  ' 
false  to  her,  but  it  waa  hard  to  do  so,  for 
she  waa  a  very  sensible  young  wianan*  , 
She  well  knew  tiiat^  even  among  ifaen,  i^ot  i; 
three  in.  a  thousand  were  like  her  ancl^ 
uninfluenced  by  the  attractions  of  social 
positioa,  and  that  among  women  the  p^ 
portion  was  even  less;  that  eveiyyo^ 
lady  in  Dimwit  was  setting  her  cap-^r 
her  chignon— at  the  captain;  and  that 
wherever  he  went  the  heir-presnmirtiTe  oj 
Lord  Dirleton  would  be  the  object  of 
matrimonial  ambition.  True,  she  W  ^ 
his  heart— a  feat  that  in  her  modesty  m  ^ 
thought  astonishing ;  but  was  it  not  hkcJ.J 
that  some  other,  fairer,  nobler,  bette*,  wow"  . 
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win  it  firom  b«r?  Her  uncle  evidently 
thought  so ;  deemed  that  this  young  man's 
love  was  bnt  a  passing  &ncy,  or  he  would 
not  hare  imposei-  this  ordeal  of  separation ; 
and  Jack's  «nele  thought  the  same.  She 
shonM  always  lonre  him,  of  coarse;  she 
wonld  conry  that  little  locket  with  his  hair 
in  ity  that  she  was  norr  corenag  with 
kisses,  to  tke  grave ;.  bat  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected tliatt  ke  wonld  be.eqaaUy  fiothfnl  ? 
Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Mellisk  had  hinted  to 
h^  by  delicate  indirect  attnsicm  to  the 
neoessii^  of  fiiiding  happtness  in  one^s  own 
home,  ti^at  it  was  not  to  be  expiscted,  and 
Doctor  Bnme  had  told  her  so  more  plainly. 
The  reetoc  oniky  had  given  her  conrort. 

For  in  tiieir  '' goodUbyes''  ikey  had  aU 
spoken  of  thcr  matter  withovt  reserve. 
^'Jack  has  a  sound  heart,  my  dear,*'  he 
had  whispered  in  ker  ear,  *^  and  will  never 
prove  a  snob.''  A  snobv  indeed !  No^  that 
was  impoBsibla ;.  bnt  without  showing  him* 
self  in  that  light  it  waa  very  possible  that 
he  might  repent  of  his  hasty  engagement) 
or  be  persnaded  by  his  uncle  to  have  a  doe 
regard  to  his  own  interests,  which  indeed 
she  had  herself  besooght  himi  not  to 
sacrifiee  on  her  aceonnt.  She  was  not 
sorry  to  come  away  from  I>miwich — a 
place  she  had  onoe  wished  to  live  and  die 
in,  and  whicsh  to  her  mind  had  still  no 
cqnal.  Its  own  surpassing  beanly  seemed 
indeed  now  doubled^  tinged  a»  it  was  with 
the  hues  of  first  k>ve : 

* 

FzoBi  eod.  to  6nd 
Of  tU  tiia  Imdicape  vak^anmih, 
Than  w«*  no  plaoe  thai  did  not  breatiM 
Some  gracious  memory 

of  him.  But  it  would  have  been  terrible  to 
remain  there  with  him  so  near,  and  yet  be 
forbidden  to  see  him.  She  did  not  expect 
to  find  pleasore  in  Balcombe,  bnt  at  all 
events  it  would  be  without  the  pain  of  fond 
regret.  And  how  very,  very  beautiful  it 
looked  in  that  autmnn  evening  I  Luonllus 
Mansion  was  an  edifice  of  oonaideraUe  pre- 
tension, standing  in  its  own  grounds,  with 
a  stone  terrace  round  three  sides  ol  it»  and 
a  lawn  called  ''the  garden/'  and  whieh 
would  really  have  been  a  garden,  bot  that 
it  was  so  steep  that  the  flower  beds,  that 
ran  down  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  was 
separated  only  by  a  low  wall,  could  not 
stick  on  to  i^  but  were  washed  away  by 
the  unceasing  drizzle.  To  the  eastward 
lay  the  open  ocean  dotted  with  a  large 
white  sail  or  two,  and  with  a  whole  fleet  of 
little  red  ones,  which  were  the  fishing-boats 
bound  for  home.  On  the  south  was  the 
harbour,  a  scene  of  lively  movement  and 
aarmonious  sound. 


^yj's  glance  wandered  Hstlessly  from 
one  fair  object  to  another  for  some  minutes, 
then  she  sighed  and  took  out  a  little  book 
on  which  her  eyes  riveted  themselves  with 
a  very  di£Eerent  expression.  It  was  not  a 
poem  on  which  «they  were  fixed,  though 
they  grew  soft  and  tender ;  it  was  not  a 
prayer,  though  there  was  something  of 
devotion  in  themi ;  it  was  a  mere  date  and 
a  few  words  extiraeted  from  a  racing 
calendar: 

'^  April  4lh,  Balcombe  steeple-chases.'' 
She  was  still  gazing  on  this  memoran- 
dum when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  female  voice  was  heard  asking,  in 
persuasive  accents,  permission  to  enter: 
"  My  dear  young  lady,"  it  said,  '*may  I — 
I'm  Mrs.  HodHn  Barmby — come  in  ?" 
But  though  £vy  answered  *'Tes,"  Mrs. 
Ebdlin  Barmby  is  much  too  important  a 
personage  to  be  iniroduoeci  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter. 

SKIPPER'S  BAND. 


Skippsb's  Quadrille  Band  is  widely 
known  wherever  the  human  leg  moves  to 
music.  For  that  matter,  we  have  such  a 
reputation,,  that  our  strains  are  listened  to 
with  pleasure  by  the  aged,  the  ignorant, 
or  the  neglected,  whose  limlis  may  not,  for 
these  various  reasons,  be  responsive  to  our 
calL  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  boasting ; 
for  during  the  regular  season,  and  that 
more  irr^pilar  country  season,  which  goes 
on  all  the  year  round,  we  are  worked  like 
navvies.  Skipper's  books  attest  this  fact, 
as  also  the  amazing  and  india-rubber-like 
character  of  Skipper's  Band.  Expand  it 
or  contract  it,  divide  or  multiply  it ;  send 
it  down  to  the  race  ball  in  its  full  strength 
of  five-and* twenty ;  let  it  out  to  the  Brixton 
villa,  as  a  violin  and  piano,  it  is  still  Skip- 
per's Band.  Skipper  and  Walsington  pro- 
perly ;  but  it  was  felt — ^Walsington  hand- 
somely concurring— that  the  business  would 
suffer  were  the  crispness  of  the  older  title, 
"  Skipper's  Band^"  interfered  with.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  place  that  I  am  not 
Skipper.  Walsington  is  my  name — ^leader, 
first  or  second  violin,  pianist,  double  bass, 
as  occasion  may  require ;  for  an  organisa- 
tion like  Skipper's  demands  this  ready 
adaptability,  this  being  prepared  at  a 
second's  warmng  to  turn  one's  hand  to 
anything.  Balls,  of  course,  can  be  pro- 
vided for  with  reasonable  certainty;  but 
the  "small  and  early  dances,"  the  little 
*'hops,"  and  "carpet"  things,  are  as  dis- 
tracting as  the  hal£-doaen  fires  to  which  the 
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Brigade  may  be  suddenly  summoned.  I  have 
known  a  dozen  single  pianos  ordered  on  one 
particular  morning,  for  that  particular  even- 
ing ;  and  I  have  equally  known  a  whole  three 
weeks  go  by,  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
without  a  single  inquiry  being  made  for  the 
instrument.  To  keep,  therefore,  distinct 
specialists  would  be  merely  spelling  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruination,  and.  the  only  way 
is  to  secure  "  general  utility  musicians," 
a.s  they  say  at  the  theatres,  who  can  turn 
their  hand  or  fingers  to  everything.  Ex- 
traordinary combinations  used  to  be  asked 
for — a  clarionet  and  a  violoncello,  a  flute 
and  a  violin,  as  it  was  believed,  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  economy.  But  the  tariff 
was  the  same,  except  in  the  instance  of 
our  great  cornet,  and  greater  pianist,  for 
whose  services  you  had  to  put  down  your 
name  regularly,  and  wait  your  turn,  and 
even  then  pay  double.  The  pair  were  really 
worth  all  of  us  put  together,  and  could 
make  as  much  noise. 

The  pianist  is  an  Italian,  with  long 
black  hair,  which  he  keeps  in  a  savage  state, 
anji  very  wild  eyes.  He  is  an  amazing  crea- 
ture altogether;  his  name  is  Spongini, 
and  his  favourite  idiosyncra^,  besides  his 
undoubted  musical  one,  is  tne  wholesale 
avoidance  of  three  things  :  soap,  shaving, 
and  such  linen  as  usually  edges  off  human 
apparel.  The  absence  of  shaving  would 
not  be  an  unusual  thing,  if  he  avoided 
it  altogether ;  but  he  seems  to  dally  with 
it,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  using  a  pair 
of  scissors  about  every  fourth  day  or  so. 
But  when  he  is  at  his  instrument  all 
these  blemishes  are  forgotten.  A  galop 
of  his  performance,  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  something  demoniac.  He  plays 
with  fury,  and,  aa  some  one  remarked, 
makes  the  keys  yell.  An  elderly  instru- 
ment under  his  hands,  would  find  itself 
"rebuffed,"  as  it  were,  into  perpetual 
youth;  its  old  ivories  being  banged  and 
clattered  into  sound,  much  as  an  old  horse 
can  be  flogged  into  a  gallop.  As  he  plays, 
his  black  eves  roll  round  the  room  with  a 
ferocious  scowl,  as  though  he  regarded  the 
dancers  as  his  born  enemies,  but  was 
forced  to  work  for  them  as  their  slave. 
His  lean  yellow  fingers  i*ise  in  the  air  with 
all  kinds  of  antics.  Between  the  dances 
he  indulges  in  wild  voluntaries,  snatches  of 
valses  and  other  music  made  up  into  a 
weird-like  concatenation,  such  as  the  late 
Paganini  might  have  indulged  in.  Late  in 
the  night,  or  in  the  morning  rather — when 
the  bottle  which  the  delighted  hostess  has 
injudiciously  ordered  to  be  placed  between 
his  feet,  close  to  the  pedal,  begins  to  get 


low,  and  the  effects  proportionately  visible 
— his  eyes  grow  wild,  his  fingers  more 
furious,  and  his  galops  more  headlong. 

Sometimes,  towards  four  in  the  morning, 
he  plays  standing  up,  in  a  reckless,  jovial 
style,  and  muttering  snatches  of  Italiau.' 
He  is  a  remarkable  performer,  tiiongh  the 
instrument  on  which  he  has  perform^  such 
prodigies  is  often  found  next  morning  to 
be  hoarse  and  feeble  in  sound,  exhansied 
as  it  were  by  the  savage  belabonring  it 
has  endured  the  night  before,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  notes  absolutely  "  dnmb," 
and  the  machinery  turned  "  rickety"  and 
wheezy. 

Our  comet,  too,  is  a  player  of  nark; 
very  taU,  with  dark  moustaohes,  andmaks 
a  point  of  holding  his  instrument  fall  to- 
wards the  public,  in  a  severe,  challengmg 
style..  He  is  haughty,  and  plays  Bs'ih 
was  paying  a  compliment.      With  the  mt 


of  us  he  rarely  mixes,   and  is  gene 
caUed  "  Stand-off  Shuter."     But  his  aa- 
ployers  appreciate  him,   and  there  ii^ 
doubt  about  his  ability.     It  is  a  treat  to 
hear  him  die  away  altogether  in  pate 
agonies  in  a  piece  like  the  Waltz  of  Lore,  ' 
and  get  slower  and  slower,  until  he  expires 
quite  tenderly  at  the  close ;   and  he  u 
really  exciting  when  he  sounds  the  akria 
in  the  inspiriting  Hunting  Horn  galop, 
sending  eveiy  one  'cross  country  like  good  i 
uns.     He,  too,  will  occasionally  stand  up  'i 
when  it  comes  to  between  three  and  foor 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  time  when  the 
sobriety   of  discipline  is  relaxed,  and  at 
such    times  indulges  in   voluntaries  and 
flourishes  of  the  most  wildly  impromptn 
character.     He,  too,  does  not  disdain  the 
bottle  and  glass  between  his  feet>  to  which, 
indeed^  he  has  frequent  recourse. 

Music  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  & 
graceful  profession,  and  yet  it  reveals  to 
us  some  of  the  dirty  comers  of  hnmas 
nature.  How  greedy,  for  instance,  how 
supremely  selfish,  seem  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  dance  all  night!  Stand-ofi* 
Shuter  may  have  played  nobly  dnring 
that  last  galop,  and  put  all  his  wind  obI 
limb  into  the  performance ;  yet,  while  ^ 
is  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  sees  tie 
glaring  eyes  of  the  promenaders  bent  03 
him,  impatient  for  him  to  begin  again.  He 
is  certain,  says  Stand-off  Shuter,  that  i' 
these  rapacious  terpsichoreans  knewfi^rs 
fact  that  the  one  more  galop  which  th^J 
require  would  entail  the  planting  of  ti^' 
seeds  of  consumption  in  him,  Shuter,  witfi 
the  prospect  of  causing  him  to  drop  hij 
instrument  for  evermore,  they  would  un- 
hesitatingly require  him  to  strike  up.  ^  ' 
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could  name  instances  of  heartless  bratality 
on  the  part  of  these  people  when  thej  get 
"  blooded/'  towards  the  small  honrs. 

Ask  any  professional  what  he  thinks  of 
that  inhuman,  selfish,  and  unprofitable 
dance  called  the  cotillion.  For  this  there 
is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  abhorrence  in  the 
profession ;  indeed,  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood if  it  took  deeper  root,  and  was  more 
largely  patronised,  the  relations  of  the  per- 
formers to  those  for  whom  they  performed 
would  have  to  be  altogether  revised.  When 
this  wretched  fandango  sets  in,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  we  know  what  is  in  store 
for  us— a  good  two  hours'  spell,  with- 
out an  interval,  of  that  miserable  and 
almost  idiotic  tomfoolery,  compared  with 
which  the  antics  of  the  dancing  dervishes 
always  seems  to  me  highly  rational.  That 
gathering  of  stage  properties — the  wreaths, 
flags  —  above  all,  the  ridiculous  self-im- 
portance of  the  gentleman  who  '*  leads  the 
cotillion,"  and  gives  more  orders  than  a. 
prime  minister,  is  really  tha  most  imbecile 
exhibition.  As  we  grind  mechanically  the 
same  valse  over  and  over  again,  for  they 
tell  us  "  anything  will  do,"  we  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  the  notes,  but  have 
opportunity  to  see  our  fellow-creatures  re- 
ducing themselves  to  the  lowest  level  of 
nursery  intellect.  Most  delightful  of  all 
is  the  anxiety,  the  wise  folly,  or  foolish 
wisdom,  on  the  fiice  of  the  leader  of  the 
game.  When  things  are  going  right  he 
is  forecasting  what  is  to  come,  consulting 
hurriedly  with  the  hostess,  who  has  been 
told  that  she  must  leave  all  to  him,  or  let 
the  thing  go  to  wreck.  There  is  a  kind 
of  serious  concentration  in  his  manner, 
which  suggests  some  great  captain,  who  is 
called  in  at  a  crisis,  and  who  engages  **  to 
save  the  country,"  provided  he  gets  carte 
blanche,  and  must  be  strictly  obeyed. 
Some  of  these  commanders  lie  in  bed  the 
next  dav,  I  am  told,  exhausted,  not  by  the 
bodily  labour,  but  by  the  mental  strain. 
As  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  compli- 
mentary ei^ough  to  think  that  we  are  about 
on  a  level  '^th  the  china  figures  on  the 
chimney-piece,  they  make  most  of  their 
confidential  remarks,  their  backs  resting 
on  our  fiddles.  Thus  I  have  heard  the 
"  leader"  telling  his  &ir  companion  gravely 
what  "alixiety"  he  had  felt  for  the  week 
past,  as  Algy  Blueboy,  who  had  given  bis 
word  to  support  him,  had  gone  off  to  the 
country,  to  stand  by  Mrs.  Mantower  at  a 
similar  crisis.  He  was  going  to  throw  it 
all  up,  only  that  Mrs.  Blank,  the  hostess, 
had  come  to  him  in  floods  of  tears,  saying, 
poor  woman  I    that  she   would  be  rained 


and  undone  if  he  didn't  stand  by  her.  This 
put  him  on  his  mettle;  he  had  lain  on  a 
sofa  all  day,  giving  strict  orders  that  no 
one  was  to  be  let  in,  had  put  his  head  to  the 
work,  and  now  every  one  might  see  it  was 
going  off  splendidly.  But  the  wear-and- 
tear  of  these  things  was  awful !  Sweet 
sympathy  greeted  these  disclosures,  as 
Captain  Babyman  unfolded  his  distresses. 
I  protest  to  see  him  thinking  a  moment, 
then  seizing  on  some  one  and  leading  him 
up,  putting  back  some  one  else  sternly, 
then  hurriedly  whispering,  then  rushing 
away  to  a  bedroom,  and  emerging  with  a 
stick  with  ribbons,  or  some  other  nursery 
toy,  carrying  it  as  proudly  as  though  it 
were  a  mace,  or,  above  all,  to  note  the 
sheepish  helplessness,  not  unmixed  with 
pride,  of  the  others — this  more  than  con- 
soles us  for  our  weary  two  hours'  fiddling. 
These  cotillion- wallahs  never  think  of  stop- 
ping ;  it  is  only  when  the  thing  wears  itself 
out,  and  the  jaded  dowagers  begin  to  groan 
as  the  daylight  breaks  in,  that  the  thing 
begins  to  halt  and  droop.  Otherwise  Cap- 
tain Babyman  has  more  scarves  and  flags 
in  the  bedroom  up-stairs  not  yet  used,  and 
is  rather  pettish  at  being  interrupted.  No  ; 
if  this  sort  of  thing  became  "  deep-rooted," 
it  would  have  to  be  a  separate  charge,  or 
a  street  organ  should  be  brought  in  to  do 
the  mechanical  duty  for  the  two  hours. 

But  as  certain  conditions  are  requisite  to 
see  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  "aright,"  so,  to 
see  Skipper's  Band  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
attend  us  to  the  country  or  opulent  subarban 
villa,  when  we  "go  down  special."  There 
we  are  in  our  full  strength  and  glory.  Then 
Skipper  gets  what  he  delights  in,  and  what 
he  is  never  weary  of  invoking,  "  a  cart 
blench."  When  the  owner  of  the  opulent 
villa  begins  to  question  or  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement. 
Skipper,  knowing  his  man,  invariably 
quenches  discussion  in  a  lofty  way  by  say- 
ing, "  If  you  would  leave  it  all  to  me,  and 
only  give  me  cart  blench,  I  will  take  care 
that  you  needn't  mind  having  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself  here."  This  loyal  allu- 
sion, and  the  cart  blench,  generally  over- 
come all  scruples. 

At  the  luxurious  villa  the  arrangements 
are  usually  in  the  al  fresco  style — lanterns 
"glinting"  through  the  trees — (a  young 
lady  used  this  very  expression,  almost 
sitting  on  my  fiddle) — ^and  we  are  com- 
monly at  such  entertainments  disposed  in 
a  little  ante-room  off"  the  drawing-room, 
the  piano  being  drawn  across  the  door, 
I  Spongini  thundering  away  in  the  centre. 
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\7bilst  we  fiddle  and  tooiHe  bebind,  forming 
a  graoefni  and  pyramidal  arrangement^  of 
which  Skipper  himself  is  apex.  Skipper 
uBnallj  *' leads"  on  these  greafc  oocaaionfi, 
violin  in  hand ;  bnt  this  is  little  more 
than  a  phrase  of  ooartesy,  for,  emioas 
to  say,  he  is  Imt  an  indifiereoii  musician, 
and  it  is  more  his  manner,  and  -coamexton 
with  the  wealthy  Aristocracy,  thaft  lends 
Skipper's  Band  its  preBtige.  Skipper  al- 
ways furnishes  the  "engagement  cards," 
programmes,  &c.,  models  of  graoefni  treaii- 
ment,  decorated  with  coloured  cnpids 
attired  to  suit  the  tropics,  and  perfomed 
by  iiie  nbiqnitoas  Bimmel,  with  more  pro- 
minence given  to  the  name  of  Skipper,  and 
of  Skipper's  Band,  ihAn  even  to  the  cnpids. 
They  generally  ran  somewhat  in  this  way : 

PROQRAIMMC. 
Loxxipop  YiKLA,  Jnra  80. 

1.  Qaadrille,  *<  KftTonaiMl"  .    .    .    Skippsb. 

2.  Yalte,  "  SEAmadrjad"  ....    fipopv. 

8.  Polka  Masurka,  "  Swim-iwum".    Sxxpfbb. 

4i  Lancers,  "Jeel-Hahmond,"  oam- 
posed  for  H.R.H.  tiie  Baaae- 
Vlokaima's  gavden  par^     .    •    Skipfbi. 

6.  Valse,  *'  Lumps  of  Delight"  SroMiurz. 

&c.  &C. 

SKIPFEB'S   BAITD. 
The  iiHiaio  of  the  abore  maj  be  had  of  lilesos.  Bong 
and  BtUata. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Before  ererj  dance 
tiiere  is  hoisted  on  the  piano  a  sort  of 
cardboard  banner  of  large  si^e,  on  which 
is  displayed  the  name  of  the  dance,  but 
in  even  more  conspicuous  letters,  the  col- 
lective title  of  the  p^ormers,  thns : 

Valsb,  ^  Lavouishivo  Etxb." 
fiSIPPSS*8  BAITD. 

In  this  ingenious  way  the  name  of 
Skipper's  Band  becomes,  as  it  were,  in- 
delibly imprinted  on  the  dancer's  mind; 
and  when  a  helpless  hostess  consults  her 
friends  on  the  ball  she  is  going  to  give 
(as  only  helpless  hostesses  do),  they  always 
say,  "  Oh,  of  course  you  will  have  Skip- 
per!" The  pure  aristocracy  would  not 
tolerate  this  ingenious  mode  of  making 
the  musio  prominent;  but  Skipper  looks 
chiefly  for  opulent  clients,  and  plays 
always,  as  he  says,  "  for  Cify  legs,^*  lie 
proprietors  of  which  can  best  discharge  his 
rather  heavy  bill : 

To  attendance  with  Skipper's 

Band — twelre  musieians  .    • 
Two    hundred   aoentod   fsaey 

programoMS .... 
To  hire  of  cabs 
To  Mr.  Skipper's  pexaonal  at> 

tendanoe       .... 
To  one  dosen  enlarged   card 

programmes  .... 
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Bnt  what  we  velish  far  more  than  ibis 
is  the  professioBal  visit  down  to  the  ooustj 
rape,  or  opening  of  iown-hall  ball,  to  which 
we  vsnally  repair  five-and-twen^  strong. 
This  jacketing  is  always  agieeable,  as  there 
is  no  mean  limiting  of  expense,  and  we 
are  treated  with  a  profiise  libeniii^  aad 
generosity.    It  is  something  to  see  Skippe? ; 
then,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  gallm,  " 
with  the  privates  of  his  regiment  behmi ; 
him,  leading  away  ferocioosly  like  Sir  Mi- 
chael Costa,  making  believe  that  &6  is  ac- 
countable fbr  those  cresoeadoes,  fortes,  ud 
piano,  and  tiiat  *^  light  and   abade,'*  fb? 
which    the   local    newspaper    so    praiits 
"  Skipper's  Band."   On  tibese  occasions  1? 
came  out  with  "  the  faraas,''  "  side  drmiK. ' 
and  triai^les,  instrmnents  of  noise,  mh^ 
we  dare  not  introdaoe  into  the  n^e/tropclk 
and  which  indeed  wonld  not  be  desired  or ', 
paid  fbr,  iheve.    At  these  great  entoisc'  ''; 
menis  we  see  a  good  deal  of  hmiii  m-  i' 
tare  lookisg  down  firom  our  gallor.  Of ! 
oonrae  £he-  dancing  is  kept  op  till  n  c 
the  morning,  but  still  we  are  pnepMtAta  '■;• 
use  or  to  lose  the  whole  night,  ao  it  mkes  ■' 
little  diffBrence.    How  thej  do  out  oat  tbe  ; 
work,  while  we  bray,  and  dram,  and  €dd3e  1, 
above  the  crowd  below— -an  imposuig  i^t 
— (tombling  and  rashing  round  with  a  mMt 
ardour !    As  noaj  be  imagined,  we  pbj  ;= 
better  when  lookuig  down  on  oar  dascos,  j' 
and  we,  both  of  as,  act  and  react  oa  esdi  / 
other.     After   sapper,   when  the  hvatang 
gentry  have  drank  a  good  ds^,  it  is  l&e 
4rteepla>clia8ing,  and  Skipper,  as  he  sars 
(wi^  a  confusion  of  metaphor  thosgh). 
takes  off  ifne  break  and   lets  the  music&l 
OMinaheot  go  with  a  run.     Then  we  ps; 
spun  into  our  violins,  and  take  the  ""Bos- 
a-Mnek"  galop   vic^ntly  'oroas  coaotiy. 
And  then  is  the  tine,  if  yoa  want  to  see  m  j 
in  onr  glory,  to  obs€arva  the  per&maiHXs  ; 
of  Skipper's  Band. 

. ^_-^_^-^^— -    t 

IS  9fT  LADY'S  OASDEIT. 
HviH  I 
Quiet  is  qfumm  ia  this  odbaated  dOM; 

Tke  sileat-footed  shadows  tiuxm^  . 

So  thicklj  romd  xnj  Jady's  rare  red  rose,  - 

Oae  maj  not  see  its  brieht  aavoral  flask ; 
Bmi  there  vhsjrs,  queeoT^  tall  and  aainllf 
The  BsngM  lilies  lut  their  caps  of  laev, 

White  as  a  seraph's  broir ; 
There  sleeos  the  traneM  aMoali^ht ;  arfent ' 
Soft-nettea  mlmer  veilia^  Slninhwing  grrea; 
Mystic,  unvpeakableiy  fairest  of  eacth-lights. 
Reflex  of  what  far  glow  on  what  dear  iMTenly  i»g^' 

Soft! 
Tnad  not  too  hiiskly  through  fheerispM  giWi 
BMak  not  this  tender  noatvra  harmony 
With  one  harsh  chord.     Tim  wJuta-ploned  dBtam 

psss 
like  sonndlns  wings  acTCSi  a  alaeping  sky, 
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The  bats  wlveel  swift  aloft— 
Dttsk-win^M  shadows,  silent,  bodiless ; 
IThe  drowsmg  leaves  aboim  us  eoavcely  qiuv>er, 
The  tall  graes  plumelet^  shake  not,  «ad  this  txesi 
Of  soft  hair,  tendril-light,  lies  still,  unstirred 
Across  a  snowy  brow.    Ah  I  list !  the  river 
Low  rippUng  thiougfi  its  reeds,  is  fidotlj  heard 

Beyond  the  shiulowy  line. 
"Where  still,  wave-dipping  willows  silently  incline. 

Cool! 
Laden  with  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
Tbe  night-air,  like  a  tzanqvil  ooean,  la(vea 
This  bosky  garden-close,  with  ttlent  waves. 
That,  stealing  o'er  the  lily  •cumbered  pool, 

Buffle  it  not ;  the  bcrwers 
The  blossom  clustered  bowers  whose  roses  trail 
Unnnmbered,  drowsing,  mystically  pale, 
Send  forth  no  mumorous  sound,  but  through  the  dusk 
Their  unswayed  censers  breathe  delicious  musk. 

Swaet! 
Is  snmmor  nigkt  Jiak  kin  with  «11 4hings  pnve. 
And -fine  beyond  aonso-seemiag,  redolent 
Of  unimagined  glory  and  content. 
In  worlds  wiiooe  peace  is  amaranth-crowned  and  nzro  P 

As  yon  white  doadleis  fleet 
Moon-ailverod,  silent,  like  home-winging  deva^ 
The  heavens  soothe  us  with  their  tender  calm 
To  fine  txaaquillity.    This  perfect  balm, 
The  skyward  faieathing  of  all  fields  and  flowen^ 
Comes  like  a  benediction.    Blameless  loves 
Fair  friendships,  pure  aspirings,  these  accord 
Witibi  the  bland  influences  of  sodi  hours: 

Ah !  genUs  love,  what  word 
Of  mine  avails  to  interpret  witch^nei 
80  shy  so  subtly  spirit- fine  as  these? 
Only  thy  voice  that  silence  self  might  -woo, 
Thy  silver  aong  attwiad  to  a11  things  sweet ; 
May  lead  a  gxmce  to  quiet.    Xet  it  rise 
On  wings  of  musM  through  the  mystic  bine 

Of  the  moon-tran«M  Aies, 
2Jstlovo!  the  ntgfatJiird  eohoea,  flooding  fleet 
The  shadows  with  soft  waves  of  fluty  sang, 
While  the  pale  lilies  listen,  and  along 
Hie  river  marge  libe  wiUowa  whisperlow, 
And,  thoQgh  me  aioosi«mist  vail  their  gladdeBod  glom, 
Song-rapt  and  pamom-fluaht  the  amorona  rooei  thrang. 
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Those  amiable  enthusiasts  who,  in  1853, 
saw  the  red  planet  Mars  jset  for  ever  be- 
hind a  great  glass  palace  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  whose  theory  was  that  the  gates  of 
Janus  were  sealed  by  the  opening  of  the 
first  Exhibition,  have  perhaps  been  nndnly 
langhed  at  of  late  years.  They,  their  hopes, 
and  their  overbrimming  eonfidence  in  a 
coming  oommercial  millenninm  of  peace  and 
goodwill,  have  b^en  improssedinto^  pointing 
more  tlumone  military  moral,  and  adorning 
more  than  one  tale  of  strife.  Yet  it  is  so 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  that  we 
may  well  pardon  the  pacific  sages  of  four 
lustres  ago  if  they  did  not  foresee  the 
storms  that  wonld  m£9e  the  quiet  ocean  of 
European  politics,  and  recognise  the  on- 
welcome  truth  that  war  is  always  at  our 
gates.  How  best  to  prepare  for  that  grim 
guest  is  a  question  only  to  be  answered 
afbcr  a  minute  and  careful  retrospect  of 


what  has  hitherto  been  done  since  nations 
first  began  to  drawn  tJxe  sword. 

Savages — the  genuine,  utter  barbarians, 
who  live  by  the  chase  and  by  such  scanty 
crops  as  can  be  lightly  raised  by  the  un- 
skilled labour  of  their  women — ^are  always, 
and  at  a  moment's  notice,  prepared  to  take 
tbe  field.  Where  there  is  no  commissariat, 
no  transport  to  organise,  no  elaborate  plan 
of  campaign  to  prepare,  no  reserves  to  call 
in,  and  where  every  able-bodied  male  is  a 
warrior,  whose  weapons  hang  always  with- 
in his  reach,  a  few  hours  may  witness  the 
setting  out  of  a  formidable  war  party.  But 
if  the  Camanches  and  Sioux  of  the  prairies, 
the  hillmen  of  India,  or  the  wild  Magals  of 
Australia,  find  it  easy  to  get  the  start  of 
their  white  foes,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
they  go  to  certain  defeat  when  oon&onted 
by  a  tenacious  enemy.  Once  worsted,  their 
ruin  is  inevitable.  They  have  no  rein- 
forcements, no  stores,  no  place  wherein  to 
rally  and  take  breath  for  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle.  -  When  the  tiny  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  each  man  candes  isezhausted, 
there  are  no  magazines  on  which  to  draw 
for  rations,  and  the  band  must  hunt  or 
starve.  There  are  no  medicines  for  the 
sick,  no  care  for  the  wounded.  A  stolen 
march,  an  ambush,  a  surprise,  make  up 
all  the  simple  strategy  of  savage  war£u?e, 
while  to  retreat  is  to  be  routed;  In  every 
quarter  of  the  world  the- feebiest  forces  of 
trained  tzt>ops  have  proved  an  overmatch 
for  swaixns  of  -antutored  ctHnbatonls. 

Far  diffarent  is  the  case  with  pastoral 
and  nomadic^  or  semi-barbarous  nations. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  th»t  ace  their  only 
wealth,  give  them  an  aknost  unfiuling 
supply  of  food,  while  the  wives  and  sisters 
of  the  fighting  men,  well  used  to  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds  and  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
willingly  put  the  resources  of  their  rough 
surgery  and  kindly  nursing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  disabled  championis.  The  only  recent 
esperiences  of  this  method  of  making  war 
are  furnished  by  the  Yemen  revolt  against 
the  Sultan,  and  by  the  resistance  of  Tur- 
coman tribes  to  the  Russian  advance  in 
Central  Asia.  We  know  with  what  irre- 
sistible weight  Ooths  and  Wends,  Huns  and 
Sarmatians,  Gepidsd  and  Franks,  pressed 
upon  the  weakening  frontiers  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  But  history  teaches  us  this 
further  lesson,  that  whenever  the  le- 
gionaries were  led  by  a  really  competent 
general,  skill  and  discipline  prevailed  over 
the  brute  force  of  an  enemy  whose  base  of 
operations  was  unavoidably  laid  open  to 
attack,  and  whose  cattle,   waggons,  and 
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families  were  never  out  of  reach  of  an  en- 
terprising commander.  Moreover,  as  is 
usually  the  case  where  the  losses  in  battle 
are  equally  shared  by  the  community,  a 
single  repulse  attended  by  great  slaughter 
is  sufficient  to  disgust  the  herdsmen  of  the 
steppe  with  war.  The  check  given,  through 
the  valour  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  to  the 
Tartar  inroad  under  the  grandson  of  Gen- 
ghis, saved  Europe,  as  the  defeat  of  Attila 
at  Chalons  had  previously  done.  The 
promptitude  with  which  a  people  can  rush 
to  arms  is  no  positive  criterion  of  its  will- 
ingness to  protract  a  contest  to  the  utter- 
most. 

The  pictorial  records  and  the  written 
chronicles  of  the  past  exhibit  Assyria  and 
Babylon  and  Egypt  as  placing  their  main 
dependence  on  a  warlike  aristocracy,  of 
which  the  mode  of  fighting  strongly  re- 
sembled that  of  Homer's  heroes  before 
Troy.  So  long  as  Pharaoh  could  muster 
his  long  array  of  spear- throwing. nobles  and 
mounted  archers,  the  **  chariots  and  horse- 
men" so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
supported  by  hired  tribes  from  the  desert, 
and  in  case  of  need  by  a  levy  of  the  servile 
population,  his  country  could  defy  the  de- 
sultory onslaught  of  his  neighbours  from 
beyond  the  wilderness.  But  no  nation  can 
permanently  depend,  as  the  example  of 
Sparta  and  that  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms 
in  Spain  clearly  illustrate,  on  the  per- 
sonal services  of  a  patrician  caste.  At  itsi 
best,  indeed,  although  at  the  cost  of  much 
oppression  and  degradation  of  the  humbler 
classes,  such  a  system  provides  good  sol- 
diers. But  the  expense  of  maintaining 
such  a  force  is  ruinously  great,  while  luxury 
enervates,  and  civil  strife  destroys,  the 
flower  of  a  fighting  nobility.  The  rise  of 
a  fourth  great  power,  soon  to  be  mistress 
alike  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
strangely  impeded  by  the  existence  of  a 
knot  of  little  civic  states,  whose  tiny  terri- 
tories consisted  but  of  rocky  peninsulas 
and  hilly  islets  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  our  continent.  The  multitudinous  host 
which  Xerxes  led  to  the  conquest  of  Eu- 
rope was  not,  of  course,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  an  army.  But  it  comprised 
the  warriors  of  many  subject  nations  and 
barbarous  tribes  ;  it  brought  into  the  field 
many  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  to 
whom  each  other's  speech  and  garb  were 
unknown,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  richest 
treasury  west  of  the  Chinese  boundaries, 
then,  as  now,  the  golden  sinews  of  war. 
More  than  this,  the  great  king's  body- 
guard, the  famous  and  splendid  Immortals, 


represents  the  earliest  body  of  regular 
troops  recorded  to  have  been  kept  on  foot 
among  the  princes  of  the  East. 

Had  the  Greeks  been  less  patriofac  orl^s 
carefully  drilled  than  they  were,  the  history 
of  South  Europe  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has  been ;  Sun-wor- 
shippers might  have  overrun  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  more  effectually  than  was 
afterwards  done  by  the  armed  missionaries 
of  Mahomet,  and  Persic  supremacy  night 
have  crushed  in  the  germ  the  future  glories 
of  nascent  Rome.  As  it  was,  a  perfervid 
people,  who  were  soldiers  or  sailors  at  will, 
whose  early  training  in  the  gymnasium 
made  every  youth  an  athlete,  wUle  tlie 
science  of  strategy  had  its  native  home 
among  them,  presented  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  Asiatic  ambition.  The  Hellenes, 
dashing  seamen  as  they  were,  and  readj 
at  any  moment  to  take  to  the  long  oar  and 
the  brass-beaked  galley,  showed  a  ws? 
discrimination  in  preferring  their  hea^- 
armed  hoplites  to  the  rest  of  their  dtm 
militia.  Their  horsemen,  composed  of  yoang 
men  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  no  doal^ 
creditable  as  light  cavalry,  but  neither  in 
numbei*s  or  efficiency  a  match  for  the  Par- 
thian riders  in  the  pay  of  Cyrus  or  Darius. 
Their  slingers  and  bowmen,  •  fit  to  cover 
the  fianks  of  a  few  hundred  Thebans 
or  Athenians  in  domestic  Grecian  broils, 
would  have  been  crushed*  beneath  the  darts 
and  stones  of  the  countless  auxiliaries  of 
the  great  l^ng.  But  their  infantry  was 
matchless,  and  Persian  monarchs  were 
willing  to  bid  high  for  the  hire  of  a  ma- 
chine so  potent  and  so  well  regulated.  The 
retreat  from  the  heart  of  Persia  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  his  comrades  remains  one  of  the 
most  instructive  chapters  of  military  his- 
tory, and  shows  how  ten  thousand  mer- 
cenary Greek  soldiers,  far  from  home,  coald 
make  their  way  through  the  midst  of 
jealous  and  predatory  clans  as  a  gallant 
ship  cuts  her  course  through  a  waste  of 
waters.  The  Greeks  alone  understood  that 
war  was  an  art  to  be  studied  ;  they  alone 
could  set  guards,  form  a  camp,  reconnoitre 
the  road,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  their 
advance  to  an  almost  mathematical  pre- 
cision, while  other  nations  were  governed 
by  blind  impulse,  and  attacked  in  hasty 
fury,  to  retire  in  disgraceful  panic. 

Yet,  however  admirable  was  a  phalanx 
of  Greek  spearmen  calmly  confronting 
the  assault  of  a  superior  force  of  loftj- 
turbaned  Medes,  the  ample  civic  records 
which  remain  to  us  show  that  it  was  no 
light  task  to  call  out  an  army  of  Hellenes* 
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Each  expedition  was  attended  with  mncli 
expense,  and  there  was  mnch  hesitation, 
usually,  before  belligerent  counsels  could 
prevaU.  This  was  an  ineyitable  conse- 
quence of  a  comparatively  high  standard 
of  civilisation.  The  Greeks  were  moder- 
ately rich,  thrifty  by  instinct,  sensitive  to 
danger  as  well  as  to  the  call  of  honour,  or 
the  sense  of  greed,  and  they  had  few  idlers 
among  them.  It  was  a  distinctly  painful 
effort  by  which  the  nobly-born  burgher  of 
Athens  tore  himself  away  from  his  count- 
ing-house, his  wheat-ships,  the  lawsuit 
pending  before  the  Dicasts,  the  pleasant 
evenings  whiled  away  by  sweet  music  and 
witty  conversation,  the  gossip  of  the  Forum, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Portico.  The  sturdy 
citizens  of  the  next  grade,  ready  enough  for 
a  mere  semi-piratical  cruise  among  the  tri- 
butary islets,  were  not  always  prompt  to 
buckle  on  the  ringed  mail,  and  to  don  the 
nodding  helmet,  while  the  poorest  freemen 
of  the  Demos  must  often,  as  they  marched 
out  beneath  the  olive-trees  of  Attica,  have 
gmmbliugly  contrasted  their  own  hard 
lot  with  that  of  the  pampered  slaves  with 
no  country  to  fight  for,  whereas  Laodices 
and  Sosthenes  must  start  for  battle  and 
bivouac,  and  precisely,  too,  when  the  long- 
promised  tragedy  of  that  clever  playwright, 
Euripides,  was  about  to  be  brought  on, 
with  unprecedented  attention  to  scenic 
cfifect  (and  with  mimes,  singers,  and  buf- 
foons to  follow),  at  the  theatre.  Alex- 
ander's campaigns  remained  unique  of 
their  kind,  until  Napoleon,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  emulated  the  policy  of  the  Mace^ 
donian  victor.  The  discovery  that  a  van- 
quished enemy  might  make  a  valuable 
recruit,  was  one  which  has  proved  useful 
alike  in  Europe  and  in  India,  but  the  first 
application  of  it  was  due  to  the  martial 
son  of  Philip.  There  was  the  phalanx, 
proof  against  any  tumultuous  onset  of  a 
disorderly  foe,  and  cleaving  its  resistless 
way,  wedge-like,  through  hostile  masses. 
There  was  the  careful  guard-mounting,  the 
practised  adroitness  in  taking  advantage  of 
every  inequality  of  ground,  the  vigilance, 
the  alertness  in  profiting  by  the  blunders 
of  an  enemy,  all  the  tactics  and  all  the 
strategy  of  Greece,  yet  those  were  not 
Greeks  whose  blood  and  toil  bought 
triumph  after  triumph.  Some  chosen  corps, 
such  as  the  Silver  Spears,  might  still  con- 
sist of  the  natives  of  North  or  South 
Greece,  but  the  bulk  of  the  commcTn  sol- 
diers were  of  Oriental  birth,  trained  by 
Hellenic  sergeants,  and  led  by  Macedonian 
captains.    The  heirs  of  Alexander's  divided 


empire  found  themselves  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  an  Indian  viceroy,  who  should 
be  by  some  extraordinary  casualty  cut  off 
from  succour  or  instructions  from  the  home 
authorities.  For  a.  good  while,  no  doubt, 
the  machinery  would  work  well,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  Antiochi  of  Syria,  and  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  until  the 
degeneracy  of  the  dominant  race  had  be- 
come an  established  fact,  that  the  docile 
populations,  over  which  they  bore  sway, 
bent  their  necks  to  a  new  yoke. 

The  Romans,  from  the  first  a  military 
people,  in  the  sense  that  discipline,  order, 
and  forethought  were  congenial  to  them, 
rather  than  merely  a  warlike  one,  such  as 
the  Gbiuls,  their  restless  neighbours  be- 
yond the  Umbrian  Apennines,  had  the 
great  advantage  of  profiting  alike  by  the 
lessons  and  the  errors  of  their  Greek 
teachers.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  the 
Quirites  that  they  first  came  into  collision, 
not  with  a  compact  force  of  soldier-citizens 
from  the  free  republics  of  Hellas,  not  with 
briUiaut  Athenians  or  haughty  Spartans, 
but  with  the  superb  host  of  Pyrrhus,  en- 
cumbered by  its  lengthy  baggage-train, 
and  ostentatiously  provided  with  engines 
of  war.  When  once  the  Roman  foot- 
soldier  had  got  over  his  first  alarm  at  the 
sight  of  the  turret-bearing  elephants  with 
their  guard  of  Eastern  bowmen,  of  the 
catapults  hurling  heavy  stones,  and  of  the 
balista  discharging  ponderous  darts,  he 
found  himself  situated  towards  the  in- 
vaders much  as  the  heroes  of  Marathon  to- 
wards the  glittering  crowd  of  the  Persians. 
The  elephants,  after  all,  were  but  beasts 
that,  when  mad  with  pain  and  terror,  were 
as  likely  to  trample  down  friends  as  foes. 
The  spoils  of  the  rich  camp  tempted  the 
avarice  of  the  frugal  yeomen  of  the  Alban 
uplands.  They  were  not  long  in  learning 
that  the  legion  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  antique  phalanx,  and  themselves,  man 
for  man,  at  least  the  equals  of  the  veteran 
Epirotes  of  the  king's  trusted  body-guard. 

Roman  armies  were,  from  the  first,  re- 
markable for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  took  the  field.  The  hardy  husband- 
men, who  composed  the  rank  and  file,  were 
as  ready  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  gather  for 
a  raid  into  Saranite  territory,  as  were  the 
bellicose  patricians  by  whom  they  were 
oflicered.  And  when  soldiership  grew 
more  and  more  into  a  profession,  and 
Rome  was  rich  with  the  plunder  of  cen- 
turies of  buccaneering,  so  perfect  was  the 
organisation,  that  the  ill-wishers  of  the 
Republic  stood  aghast  at  the  rapidity  with 
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wHcli  Boiztan  camps  bristled  among  the 
hill-tope,  and  Boman  colimms  moved  along 
the  arrow-straight  high  roads  that  led  from 
the  Eternal  City  towards  eyeij  point  of 
the  compass*  To  the  last,  even  when  .most 
of  the  patient  legionaries,  laden  like  beasts 
of  burden,  as  skilfixl  with  the  spade  as  wifch 
the  spear,  aad  trained  to  a  life  of  labour 
and  endaraace,  were  of  foreign  birth  and 
blood,,  the  mere  word  ai  Borne  appeared 
sofficient  to  evoke  armies  from  the  earth, 
and  to  beat  back,,  again  and  again,  the 
ofken  reaewed  incursions  of  the  barbarian. 
Where  aXk  so  well  knew  their  duty,  where 
war  was  asi  a  game  of  chess,  the  moves  of 
which  had  been  studied  in  theory  and  in 
practice^  a  cohort,  a  legion,  &n  army,  was 
instantly  ready  to  do  all  that  oould  be  re^ 
quired  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  heart 
of  the  empire  was  hopelessly  corrapi  thst 
the  members  &iled  to  do  their  duty. 

The  feadal  system,  ai  its  highest  piteh 
of  perfection,  fiEtiled  deploraUy  as  a  prepi^ 
ration  for  war.  Ostensibly,  indeed^  rt  ren- 
dered the  commeBcement  d  hostilities  pos- 
sible within  a  very  few  days.  Where  all 
lands  were  held  l^  miEtary  temtrey  each 
great  vavasonr  and  his  vassals  and  sab- 
tenants  conM  instantly  be  sammoned  to 
the  royal  standard.  The  whole  lay  pro- 
perty of  Europe  beloi^d  either  to  the 
king,  or  was  leased  in  fief  among  a  martial 
aristocracy,  whose  pride  and  amusement 
was  t^e  daily  ezerciae  of  arms,  who  broke 
lances  on  each  others'  shields  by  way  of 
festive  pastime,  and  who  knew  of  no  plea- 
sures save  the  joust  and  the  chase.  The 
network  of  feudal  dependence  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  draw  into  its  meshes  the 
whole  freebom  populatiozi;  bnrgfaers  be^ 
neath  the  banners  of  their  guild,  yeomen 
under  the  knight's  pennosi,  and  the  chi- 
valry of  a  province  around  the  guidon  of 
some  great  vassal  of  the  crown.  But  forty 
days  of  unpaid  service  were  not  sufficient 
to  effect  anything  beyond  a  transitory  suc- 
cess, and  to  thos  wasy  probably  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  Iradaaice  of  power  oscil- 
lated with  such  apparent  caprice  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  barely  time 
for  a  march,  for  fighting  a  battle,  for  laying 
waste  a.  tract  of  coimtry,  for  beginning  a 
siege  which  had  commonly  to  be  abJEindoned, 
when  the  tide  of  armed  men  ebbed  again 
homewards,  and  the  short  six  weeks*  can^- 
paign  was  over. 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  ambitious 
and  able  monarchs  should  have  chafed  at 
the  imperfections  of  a  system  which  was 
really  defensive,  and  which  left  a  victor 


without  the  means  of  profiting  by  his  sue* 
cess.     By  bribery  and  browb^tiBg,  by  ca- 
jolery, entreaties,   threat,   and  promise,  a 
king  could  sometimes  prevail  on  part  of 
his  baronage  to  remain  with  him,  and  to 
keep  such  of  their  dependents  as  conld  be 
induced  to  go  on  fighting.     But  t&e  uncer- 
tain services  of  these  voluntaeni  made  the 
rulers  oi  all^rich  countries  prefer  the  mer- 
cenary troopa,  such  as  tiie  Brabaneoos  of 
Bickard  the  First,  or  the  free  companies  of 
a  later  date,  who  wovld  sell  their  awords 
and  their  blood  for  regular  pay.     The  first 
of  these  hirelings,  as  their  name  implies, 
came  from  the  Low  CoBntrics^    and    to 
Flemish  and    CkMOon    men-ol^sma    were 
presently  added  adventarers  horn.  England,  .1 
frcm  C^oa,  Germany/  and  the  Swiss  Obb-   j 
tons.     All  of  these,  it  may  be  oibserved,  j 
were  freemen,    at  a  time  when    predial  j 
skureiy  was  so  usaal  that  persoaal  frvadoD  / 
was  sdmost  a  badge  of  nobili47,  aad  ^  ,' 
served  for  a  rate  of  pay  that  waa  relathdr  ' 
high,  and  which  gave  the  advantage  to^  -^ 
h^viest  purse. 

The  system  of  bhing  foreigiiens  to  de-  i 
fend  a  country  reached  its  climax  in  Italy. 
Every  petty  prince,  every  sovereigift  count,   { 
every  marqvis  holding  under  the  eaapenjr,    i 
had  his  mercenaries.    The  free  republics  I 
made  a  bargain  with  some  wett-known    i 
captain  of  pondottieri  to  do  their  fightai^    I 
for  tiiem  for  a  certain  annual  sum.     The 
professional  soldiers  thus  enlisted  had  no 
desire  to  Idll  or  be  killed,  and  grew  to  look  j 
on  bloodshed  as  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  now  and  iken  attended  an  enoonnter 
c^  two  bodies  of  heavy-armed  cavskhry.     It 
was  not  until  the  French  and  their  Swiss 
awxiliaries  were  c6n&onted  by  tke  Spa- 
niards and  German  spearmen,  who  dis- 
puted with  them  the  spoils  of  Italy,  that 
Cisalpine  warfitre   became  a  gory  reality. 
Even  after  the  decay  of  feudalism,  oom- 
pul8(»y  miHiary  service,  in  Teutonic  coun- 
tries, at  any  rate,  remi^ned  the  rule,  but  i 
only  for  the   defence  of  the  realm.     In  ' 
England,  for  instance,  that  "  king's  press,*"  ' 
which  Sir  John  Falstaff  so  abusMl  for  has 
private  profit,  was  a  mere  muster  of  militii 
against  rebels  or  foreign  raiders.     The  dis- 
orderly rabble  that  the  queen's  prodan^- 
tion  called  into  the  field  when  the  Spanisli 
Armada  coasted  our  shores,  was  a  sample  of 
the  militia  of  the  period,  and  was  divided, 
on  paper  at  least,  into  two  armies  of  great 
numerical  strength.    Lord  Macaulay's  spe- 
culations as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  cos- 
test  between  this  unwieldy  mob,  witho^^l 
discipline,  provisionSy  or  officers,  and  iha 
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trained  veterans  under  the  skilful  guidance 
of  Parma,  are  moderate  enough,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  no  prince  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  was  fond  of 
relying  on  a  force  which  the  necessities  of 
the  age  had  outgrown. 

The  palmy  days  of  profesBional  soldier- 
ing may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  wiith  the  jeigns  of 
Tudor  and  Stuart.  "Eor  thea,  abroaid  and 
at  home,  the  figbtuig  man  was  regarded  as 
a  skilled  artasan^  wj^evaliae  in  the  laboar 
market  ruled  high.  Oocpweirs  splendid 
army  wa*  maintaaned  on  the  same  footing, 
as  to  pay,  which  James  the  Firsfc  had  fixed 
for  the  remuneration  of  "kis  small  force 
engaged  in  the  reconquest  of  Ulsteor.  Ai 
a  time  when  the  daily  wages  of  a  cloth- 
weaver,  or  of  a  ploughman,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded sixpenee,  it  is  evident  that  ihe 
soldiery's  eightpencej  with  the  contingent 
advantages  incidental  to  military  arrange- 
ments, raised  its  recipient  to  a  father  level 
of  comfbri  than  the  average.  Lomrora, 
the  thiifiiily-disposed  minister  of  sordid, 
splendid  Lonus  the  Fourteenth,,  first  estar- 
blished  ti>e  custom  of  reljr^g  on  armies 
that  were^.  indeed^  of  great  numerical 
strength,  but  ayst^oaaticalLy  ill-paid  and 
ill-fed.  Hogarth's  grim  caricature,  in 
which  the  starveling  Frenfih  sentinel  guards 
the  gates  of  Calais^  was  not  such  a-  very 
great  exaggjeratioiL  of  the  truth.  How 
such  a  force,  to  be  employed  amid  Cana- 
dian firooba^  on  tke  sultry  plains  of  India^ 
or  on  the  Bteaming  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  in  Flanders  and  the  Pahir- 
tinate,  was  ever  ndaed  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, is  a  nftrrel  to  the  tyro  in  history. 
But  tbje  key  to  the  seining  puzale  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bitter  pevorty  which  afflicted 
many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in  tLe 
local  influence  of  the  vain  and  warlike 
aristoGxacy,  aoidi  in  the  eonnivanee  of  the 
authorities  with,  the  scandaLoiB  proceedings 
of  the  Raeoleurs^  or  recruiting  agents^ 
licenced  kidnappers^  compared  with  whom 
our  Sergeant  Kite  and  Ensign  Plume  were 
mild  and  conscientious  purveyors  of  human 
flesh.  Better  paid  and  b^t^ec  treated  than 
the  unlueky  subjeets  of  the  magnifieent 
monarch  and  his  successors,  were  the  Swiss 
and  Qerman  mercenaries,  who,  with  the 
privileged  regiments  of  the  king's  house* 
hold,  were  the  ^lite  of  the  service. 

The  eighteenth,  century  was  stained  by 
one  great  blot,  from  which  its  precursors 
had  been  nearly,  or  wholly,  pure,  that  of 
systematised  man-selling  for  military  pur- 
poses.    English  and  Dutch  crimps  in  sea- 


port towns  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  en- 
snare the  raw  material  of  soldiers  to  servo 
the  rival  East  India  Companies.  In  France, 
ruffianly  contractors  made  regular  bargains 
for  handing  over  a  specified  number  of 
hocussed  or  terrified  young  rustics  to  the 
rich  marquis,  who  had  bought  from  the 
king,  or  his  reining  favourite,  the  colonelcy 
of  a  new  corps.  But  Germany,  split  up 
into  a  multitude  of  petty  principalities, 
offered  the  most  pitiable  spectacle  of  all, 
for  .  there  every  little  despoiC  bishop,,  duke, 
or  sovereign  count,  suddenly  discovered 
that  in  the  blood  of  hia  people  he  possessed 
a  gold  mine  that  would  conveniently  pro- 
vide the  means  of  that  hcvish  expenditure 
of  which  Versaillea  had  set  the  example. 
Press-gangs  were  continually  at  work  in 
dragging  away  the  husbandman  from  hia 
pknigb)  the  shepherd  lad  from,  his  sheep, 
to  wear  blue  or  white  uniforms,  according 
to  the  oolouxa  of  the  customer,  and  to 
bleed  and  die  for  the  ying  of  France,  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  or  for  the  Elector 
of  Hanovei^  like  those  Hessians  whom 
George  the  Third  bought  to  repress  tho 
revolt  of  the  American  colonists,' 

It  would  be  ludicrous,,  were  it  not  that 
the  wretched  circumstances  of  the  actors 
in  the  gory  drama  demand  compassion,  to 
trace  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  involun- 
tary warriors  who  were  bartered  by  their 
native  rulers  for  foreign  gold.  Often  a 
whole  regiment  would  be  ^ken  prisoners, 
and  would  change  sides  without  a  murmur, 
and  do  battle  .under  the  enemy's  flag  with 
the  meek  submissiveness  of  armed  slaves 
who  have  found  a  new  master.  Individnal 
captives  were  usually  cajoled  or  bullied  into 
taking  service  with  the  victors.  Sach 
troops  had  no  heart  in  their  work,  and 
when  not  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  strict 
officer^  were  more  prone  to  run  than  to 
fight.  But  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
ecoontrio  father  had  found  out  that  drill 
and  discipline  could  work  wonders  with 
indifferent  materials,  and  that  a  man  might 
be  a  valuable  fightiujg  machine  long  after 
his  spirit  had  been  crushed  and  snubbed 
out  of  him.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  read 
the  details  of  a  regime  of  cane  and  pipe- 
clay, of  dungeons^  executions,  cold,  shame, 
hunger,  all  coolly  calculated  to  tame  tur- 
bulent humanity  into  automatic  obedience, 
and  each  item  of  human  suffering  and 
degradation  reckoned  with  tho  scientific 
complacency  of  the  mathematician.  A 
young  man  of  tolerable  constitution, 
whether  Frenchman  or  German,  whether 
Euglish,  Polish,  Swedish,  mattered  little, 
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was  worth  a  certain  snm  in  the  militaiy 
market,  precisely  as  a  Guinea  negro  was 
worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  labonr  market. 
It  was  cheaper  to  buy  him  from  somebody 
else  than  from  himself,  therefore  prince, 
crimp,  and  kidnapper  were  dealt  with  in 
preference  to  the  intended  soldier,  and 
when  once  he  was  caught,  the  drill-ser- 
geant, the  prison-keeper,  and  the  captain 
with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  a  cane 
in  his  left,  could  be  trusted  to  screw  out  of 
him  the  money's  worth  of  available  ser- 
Ticc.  Men  of  various  nationalities,  stocked, 
scourged,  and  sharply  looked  after  by 
vigilant  warders,  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Great  Frederick  just  as  the  galley-slaves 
rowed  the  vessels  of  the  Ghreat  Louis,  and 
under  the  same  stimulus  of  consistent 
terror,  oarsman  and  grenadier  fulfilled 
their  allotted  task.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  iron  had  entered  into  the  souls  of  the 
vanquished  of  Jena  that  a  national  Prussian 
army — sprung  from  the  land  of  Komhorst, 
Schill,  and  Blucher^  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  royal  philosopher  of  Potsdam  — 
thrice  found  the  road  to  Paris. 

The  French,  however,  are  correct  in 
their  boast  that  national  armies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  professional  ones,  first 
sprang  from  their  soil,  although  certainly 
not  as  spontaneous  productions.  The 
French  youth,  though  not,  save  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  such  as  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, apt  to  go  to  such  extremes  as  deser- 
tion, manifests  much  passive  reluctance  to 
pay  the  "  tax  of  blood."  Under  the  Di- 
rectory it  was  necessary  to  tie  the  con- 
scripts, neck  and  heels,  and  fling  them  into 
a  cart  like  so  many  calves,  to  bring  them 
safely  to  head-quarters.  But  just  as  pressed 
men  in  the  British  navy  were  the  briskest 
at  their  guns,  so  did  the  lads  whom  the 
fury  of  the  revolutionary  wars  dragged 
from  home  fight  with  much  dash,  if  with 
no  great  steadiness.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  old  soldiers  raised  under  the 
Monarchy  cleared  the  way  for  the  raw 
levies  of  Fleurus  and  Marengo,  but  their 
number  was  soon  thinned,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  families  of  France  were  drained 
of  sons  that  the  tide  of  conquest  rolled 
backwards  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
Parisian  boulevards. 

From  the  French  other  nations  have 
readily  caught  up  the  idea  of  compulsory 
military  service,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  guards  have  been  mounted,  and 
battles  fought,  by  millions  of  armed  men 
who  wore  forced  into  fighting  or  preparing 
to  fight.     England  has  remained  the  soli- 


tary country  on  this  side  of  the  protecting 
Atlantic  that  has  thought  fit  to  intrust 
her  safety  to  a  small  but  costly  army, 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  aided 
by  a  fine  fleet,  manned  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. These  safeguards,  as  we  know,  she 
has  supplemented  by  the  assistance  of  a 
large  f  oitse  of  volunteers,  a  percentage  of 
whom  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  marks- 
men in  the  world,  while  some  are  fairly 
trained,  though  necessarily  unpractised, 
infantry.  On  the  other  hand  the  militaij 
systems  of  all  continental  nations  are  in  a 
state  of  anxious  and  expensive  transition, 
and  armed  nations,  in  place  of  national 
armies,  are  fast  being  pi^pared  to  confiront 
one  another,  armed  for  war. 

YOUNG  MR.  NIGHTINGALE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  Of   **H0B80H'8  CUOICB,"  4C 
GHAFTEB  XL.   MT  TBEACHSBT. 

"You've  a  certain  look  of  Sir  (ham^ 
I  think,  '  a  trick  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  ^t' 
But  'tis  not  much.     Some  token  of  tbe 
Nightingales,  it  may  be.  I  could  not  sweu 
to  it,  however.     There  are  things  that  ran 
in  families ;  line  of  brow,  and   glance  of 
eye ;  mould  of  nose,  and  cnt  of  lip.     We 
get  these  from  our  forefathers,  whatever 
their  worth.     Oftentimes  it's  all  they  have 
to  hand  down  to  ns.    An  heirloom  in  the 
form  of  a  snub-nose  is  no  such  prize ;  no, 
nor  a  long-descended  gout  or  faereditarr 
rheumatism.     You  haven't  Sir  G^eorge's 
smile,   however.     Well,  'we  can   dispense 
with  that.     There  are  some  smiles  that  set 
one's  teeth  on  edge,  and  worse.     *  Why  I 
can  smile  and  murder  while  I  smUe,'  says 
Richard.     And  yon  haven't  Sir  G«>rge's 
inches.     No,  Master  Duke,  he's  the  hand- 
somer and  finer  man.     *  An  older  soldier, 
not  a  better.     Did  I  say  better  ?'     He's  a 
noble  figure ;  I  own  that.     He  would  have 
succeeded  on    the  boards;    he's    to    the 
manner  born.  What  a  Joseph  Surface  he*d 
have  made !      I  shouldn't  mind  playing 
Charles  to  his  Joseph,  even  now.     But  for 
lovers !     No,  he  could  not  touch  me  there ; 
nor  in  parts  of  passion  or  tenderness.     Bat 
in  lago  he'd  be  my  match  I  think ;  and 
lachimo,  there's  a  wily  Italian  look  in  his 
face,  perfect  of  its  kind ;  and  in  Bhylock  be 
might  run  me  hard.   But  this  is  idle.   He's 
Sir  George  the  Great,  and  I'm  his  humWe 
assistant,  with  my  voice  departed  and  no 
head  of  hair.     One  thing,  he's  even  balder 
than  I  am.    There's  comfort  in  that.    He'd 
have  to  find  himself  in  wigs  not  less  than 
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I  should.  It*s  a  stage  convention  that 
heroes  should  he  thickly  thatched.  Why 
not  a  hairless  Hamlet,  or  a  Romeo  with  a 
bare  poll  ?  The  audience  would  grin  and 
guy ;  yet  why  not  those  gentlemen  as  bald 
as  others  ?  I  grow  weak  on  this  topic, 
and  envious;  and  an  inclination  towards 
scalping  cOmes  over  me.  Your  hair  is  very 
thick,  my  young  friend.  Cherish  it,  but 
not  with  vanity.  It  will  perish  and  fall  as 
the  leaves  do,  as  mine  did.  '  Oh !  Hamlet, 
what  a  falling  off  was  there !'  *' 

I  parted  with  my  old  friend  newly  found 
on  most  cordial  terms.  I  gave  him  my 
address,  and  promised  to  see  him  again  very 
shortly.  Altogether  I  was  much  gratified 
with  the  results  of  my  visit  to  Harley-street. 

Sir  George  perplexed  me  somewhat.  I 
admired  and  liked  him,  but  a  measure  of 
doubt  mingled  with  these  sentiments.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  been  kind  to  me,  and  very 
courteous.  Yet  I  felt  that  there  was  the 
coldness  and  the  polish  as  of  marble  about 
his  manner.  He  was  nnlike,  in  every  re- 
spect, any  one  I  had  ever  seen  before.  He 
seemed  to  possess  a  magnet's  power,  both 
of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Even  Mole, 
the  while  he  permitted  himself  great 
liberty  of  speech  concerning  him,  yet 
clearly  was  impressed  with  some  awe  of 
his  employer.  He  had  conveyed  this 
only  vaguely,  seeming  to  be  unwilling  to 
descant  upon  it  definitely,  preferring  to 
dwell  upon  Sir  George's  method  of  con- 
ducting^ his  profession.  Yet,  after  allow- 
ing for  a  certain  exaggeration  to  which  he 
was  prone,  the  result  of  his  theatrical 
career,  much  significance  had  pertained  to 
his  looks  and  gestures,  and  to  the  curious 
changes  of  his  husky  voice.  He  feared  Sir 
George.  "A  great  man,  and  a  strange 
one  too ;"  so  Mole  had  described  him. 

Yes,  he  was  strange,  undoubtedly.  He 
seemed  to  belong  almost  to  a  different 
order  of  creation,  to  stand  widely  apart 
from  us  on  the  strength  of  some  natural 
law.  If  we  were  flesh  and  blood,  then  he 
was  otherwise  constitfited.  But  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  probably,  if  we  failed  to  under- 
stand him,  and  therefore  took  up  a  position 
far  removed  from  his.  After  all,  who  were 
we  that  we  should  presume  to  judge  him  ? 
Mole  was — Mole  or  Mauleverer — a  hapless 
stroller,  to  whom  it  was  promotion  to  work 
as  a  journeyman  in  the  portrait-painter's 
studio.  And  I  was— young  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, from  the  Down  Farm,  an  articled 
clerk,  an  insignificant  boy,  albeit  I  knew 
a  little  of  art,  and  had  written  a  five-act 
tragedy  in  blank  verse. 


In  truth,  what  fault  had  I  to  find  with 
Sir  George  ?  I  had  claimed  khidred  with 
him,  and  forthwith  my  claim  had  been 
allowed.  He  had  not  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. That  delay  had  occurred  in  the 
matter  was  solely  my  own  fault.  He  had 
acknowledged  me  as  his  relative,  had  wel- 
comed my  visit,  had  begged  me  to  repeat 
it,  had  offered  to  serve  and  assist  me  in 
any  way  that  was  possible.  Had  I  gone  to 
him  sooner  so  much  the  sooner  would  his 
kindness  have  been  displayed  to  me.  Of 
what,  then,  had  I  to  complain  ? 

That  he  had  long  lived  apart  from  his 
relatives  at  Purrington,  insomuch  that  they, 
I  felt  assured,  knew  very  little  of  him,  his 
fame,  his  prosperity,  his  high  station,  could 
scarcely  be  charged  against  him  as  a  fault. 
His  occupied. and  public  career,  their  re- 
mote and  secluded  existence,  naturally  hin- 
dered their  meeting.  It  was  unlikely,  it 
was  scarcely  possible,  that  they  should 
know  much  of  each  other.  Their  ways  of 
life,  of  character,  of  thought,  would  per- 
haps have  sundered  them  somewhat  even 
under  conditions  more  favourable  to  their 
union.  And,  as  I  judged,  the  relationship 
was  not'  very  close.  My  father  was  not  of 
Purrington.  It  was  only  by  his  marriage 
that  the  Nightingales  were  connected  with 
the  Orme  family,  or  with  the  present  in- 
mates of  the  Down  Farm.  I  represented 
that  link,  and  Sir  George  had  at  once  recog- 
nised it,  without  hint  of  reluctance  or 
distaste.  He  had  done  all  that  the  situa- 
tion had  seemed  to  demand  of  him.  He 
had  inquired  concerning  my  mother  and 
my  uncle  with  all  nccessaiy  courtesy ;  any 
great  show  of  cordiality  in  regard  to  them 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Still,  I  must  end  as 
I  began :  Sir  George  perplexed  mo  some- 
what.   I  felt  that  I  did  not  comprehend  him. 

I  sent  my  mother  a  full  account  of  my 
visit  to  my  distinguished  kinsman. 

She  replied  briefly.  She  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  Sir  George  had  shown  me  kind- 
ness. She  had  always  understood  that  his 
success  in  his  profession  had  been  very 
great.  She  trusted  that  I  would  always 
treat  him  with  the  consideration  and  re- 
spect due  to  his  elevated  position.  At  the 
same  time  she  cautioned  mo  not  to  trespass 
on  his  politeness,  nor  to  intrude  upon  him 
too  frequently,  seeing  how  valuable  his 
time  must  necessarily  be.  I  was  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  overtax  his  friendli- 
ness towards  me,  nor  to  construe  his  offers 
of  service  too  literally.  The  great  were 
often  tempted  out  of  courtesy  to  say 
more  than  they  really  meant.      Concern- 
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ing  mj  delay  in  presenting  the  letter  of 
intrpdaction  she  made  no  remark.  It 
was  plain  that  she  did  not  Tiew  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  moment.  In  a  postscript 
she  stated  thai  she  i^Knild  be  glad  to 
be  informed  of  any  further  interviews  Sir 
George  might  fayoar  me  with. 

Tony,  to  whom  I  hastened  on  quitting 
Harley-street,  was  m'ttoh  gratified  with  my 
narrative,  and  in  his  sanguine  way  pre- 
dicted the  most  surprising  consequences  as 
likely  4o  ensue  from  it.  He  looked  upon 
my  fortune  as  made.  He  regarded  Sir 
George  as  a  Tety  glorious  person  indeed. 
He  had  not^  he  owned,  hitherto  held  the 
serfeant-peinter's  art  in  very  high  estima- 
tion; henceforward  he  pKnnised  to  view 
it  much  more  &vourafa)y.  It  wae  a  pity, 
he  thought,  that  I  was  not  a  psanter.  In 
such  case  I  mrigfat  certainly  look  for  Sir 
George's  mantie,  in  his  <diaracter  of  ser- 
jeant-painter,  to  descend  upon  me.  Bt)ll, 
he  wcmld  surely  assist  me,  and  further  my 
interests  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  A 
bachelor,  why  should  he  not  adopt  me  ? 
He  was  not  likely  to  marry  now.  Could 
he  do  better  than  constitute  me  his  heir, 
in  right  of  my  name  and  my  supreme 
abilities  ?  Tony  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

I«did  not  as  yet  venture  to  touch  upon 
the  plan  I  bad  formed  for  obtfUning  him 
employment  in  Sir  George's  studio.  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  premature  until  I 
knew  more  of  Sir  George,  and  had  as- 
certained whether  I  could  possibly,  with 
any  hope  of  succeeding,  address  him  upon 
the  matter.  Still  I  hoped  that  this  op- 
portunity of  assisting  my  friend  might 
speedily  arise.  For  I  could  see  that  there 
was  real  necessity  for  Tony's  finding  occu- 
pation and  proper  reward.  He  did  not 
complain,  and,  to  all  appearance,  was  as 
gay  and  light  of  heart  as  ever.  But,  in 
truth,  his  task  of  colouring  the  plates  of 
the  Milliner's  Magazine  was  wretched 
drudgery,  and  very  ill-remunerated.  He 
was  capable  of  doing  much  better  ;  for  he 
possessed  real  ability,  though  it  might 
stand  considerably  in  need  of  discipline 
and  guidance.  He  was  poor,  and  he  had 
now  begun  to  look  poor.  He  was  forced  to 
deny  himself  many  things — trifling  Inznries 
they  might  be— but  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  for  so  long,  that  to  lose 
them  was  a  real  deprivation  to  him. 
Poverty  was  indeed  pinching  him.  His 
old  dainty,  dandy  air  was  almost  gone 
from  him.  He  explained  laughingly  that 
he  now  cultivated  an  artistic  slovenliness 


of  appearance,  and  thai  he  should  let  his 
beard  grow,  when  Nature  was  kindenongli 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  ont  that  inten- 
tion. He  persistenily  refused  to  boirov 
money  of  me.  Again  and  again  he  pst 
back  my  proffered  purse ;  not  that  there 
was  much  in  it,  but  I  knew  that  his  mens 
were  now  reduced  to  nothiDg  dmoit 

"  Thei^'s  a  good  deal  due  to  me,"  k  ! 
said,  "  and  of  oourse  it  wffl  all  be  paid  ooe 
of  these  fine  days..    But  just  now,  yon  - 
know,  I  haven^  tiie  heart  to  pbgne  poor 
Rachel  about  it.     I'm  <Bure  she  s  no  nonej 
to  spare,     i  must  get  on  witiicnt  it  some- 
how.    I  own  Vm  dreftdfuily  hard  ap,  H 
poor  «hild,   she  tnusn't  know  it   Sfo's , 
got  quite  enough  tnmiile  4n  hsr  bodi 
abeady."  | 

I   «ould    not   urge    iam  io  ipplj  ^ 
Rachel.     I  knew  well  thai  ifae  Mwk 
household  was  terribly  atraitaned  it  i^  :,' 
time.     Still,  I  felt  that  my  good,  fwn>$  I 
friend  was  hardly  and  un&rij  wi  I  ; 
missed  even  more  than  he4id,  perhi|B«^  < 
dandy  graces  and  adommenfes;  lusgltfj  > 
dothee,  liffbt  gloves,  flowered  b«ttaD-iio)&  i 
and  taaseSled  caaes.     They  auited  iuDi»  I' 
well  that  they  seemed  to  be  pari;  flf  bin-  i 
self.      It  was    ha«d  tibat  he  and  ^b- 1 
binesB    should   make    acquaintnoe,  viA 
become  doee  allies.     He  was  io  ne  ii  &  i| 
dainty  flower  io  be  oaMfally  tnasnedin  a 
delicate  viae  of  ornate    glass  or  piufced  I 
china ;  not  thrust  into  a  ooarse  vessel  of 
pewter  or    brown  ^aftliewware.     I  **^ 
greatly  grieved  when  he  told  me  tiat  ke 
had  paid  his  first  visit  to  a  psimbrobr. 
He  spoke  ligh^dy  and  laaghimglyd  it)  ^^ ', 
he  blushed  a  litde  the  whUe. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it,"  he  said.  ''I 
didn't  like  it,  but  I  don't  feel  ashaaed.  f 
couldn't  get  on  without  am  advanoe.  Ai  ,i 
will  come  right  by-«nd-bye.  it's  smplji  i 
commercial  transaction.  Nobody  is  ihMigt- 
the  worse  of  for  charging  an  estate;  vby. 
then,  should  people  look  askance  at  one  ^^ 
mortgaging  one's  superfluities  of  dres' 
The  scale  of  the  aiw  can%  aalce  aoj 
difierence.  Pawnbroker  is  not  a  pleiflc| 
word;  but  call  the  lender  mortgagee,  c' 
even  *  uncle,'  as  the  worid  does,  »d  ^< 
surprising  what  a  difference  it  makes.  '^ 
appears  in  quite  an  amiable  ligi^;  a  fto^J 
friend  who  has  kindly  stepped  in  to  reu^ 
valuable  aid  in  a  sudden  emei^gencj.  ^^ 
wouldn't  look  at  my  art  stu<Mee  in  ^ 
there,  I  think,  he  was  wrong,  fortbeytf*' 
really  well  worth  looking  at ;  but  he  ^r^ 
very  ready  with  an  advance  upon  nj 
shirt-studs.  *!  hold  his  tickets  as  the  titic- 
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deeds  of  those  articles  of  jeweliery.  I  shall 
rede(»XL  the  mortgage,  of  coitrse,  as  soon  as 
may  be.  Meanwhile,  don't  look  so  serioos, 
tny  dear  Duke,  please  don't.  I  haven't 
robbed  the  pawnbroker's  till.  I  don't  like 
*  spoating,* — ^that's  the  word — ^bnt  conld  I 
hdip  it  ?  Sorely  it's  better  than  applying 
to  Rachel — ^troubling  her  nnder  jHresent 
circoflistaDaes  ?" 

It  was  better;  I  felt  that.  Yet  I  re- 
nunded  him  that  be  might  have  borrowed 
of  mie. 

^'  Yon're  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,** 
he  kindly  said,  toad  there  was  the  glisten  of 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  Bat  yon 
see  I  don't  like  oredfttoas ;  it's  pleasant  to  me 
to  abvse  them-  Now  I  couldn't  do  that  with 
any  sort  of  justice  or  sense  of  oomfort  if 
you  were  one  id  them.  Oonld  I  ?  I  should 
be  landed  in  all  kinds  of  isconFenienees.  I 
shoald  have  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch 
over  my  tongsie.  One  cannot  be  always 
making  exceptions,  passing  saving  tdauses. 
I'm  rather  fond  of  sweeping  statemenifi 
mysdf.  I  should  constantly,  in  the  most 
unconscious  way,  be  treading  on  your  coma. 
No;  you  wouldn't  mind  or  cry  out  very 
much,  I  dare  say.  But  i^nk  of  the  pain 
I  should  feel,  when  I  came  to  remember, 
as  I  should  surely  do,  my  folly,  my  thought- 
ksB  ingratitude." 

I  had  seen  Kachel  again  and  again.  She 
had  sent  for  me  on  business  of  the  office, 
Yickery  being  the  beajrer  of  her  messa^. 
\  He  peif ormed  his  task  in  this  respect  with 
considerable  reluctance,  still  disapproving, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  my  admission  to  iihe 
upper  chambers  of  the  house.  Bachel  I 
foqnd  always  seated  at  her  desk  in  the 
^zit  drawing*rooaii.  Her  manner  did  not 
vary;  it  was  uniformly  simple,  kindly, 
graceful.  Her  industry  was  quite  exem- 
plary; she  executed  her  task  of  copying 
papers  and  documents  with  the  same  dili- 
gence and  completeness.  She  looked  pale 
and  worn,  I  thought,  but  her  steady  eyes 
were  still  bright,  her  smile  was  not  less  en- 
gaging, and  ihe  wistful  beauiyof  her  air  and 
expression  appealed  to  me  more  and  more 
forcibly.  From  each  interview  with  her  I 
returned  with  my  heart  still  further  stirred 
by  admiration  of  her,  by  a  sense  of  devo- 
tion to  her.  But  I  said  no  word  of  this  to 
any  one.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  trust  my- 
self to  speak  upon  the  subject  to  Tony, 
from  whom  otherwise  I  had  few  secrets.  I 
knew  that  she  loved  him.  He  did  not  even 
suspect  this ;  but  by-and-bye  he  might  dis- 
cover it — and  then  ? 

1  had  not  seen    Mr.   Monck.      But  I 


learned  that  his  state  of  health  had  much 
amended;  could  now  be  more  hopefally 
viewed,  indeed,  than  had  been  possible  for 
some  time  past.  I  surmised  this  in  the 
first  instance  from  a  certain  change  I  one 
day  noted  in  BAchel.  She  seemed  re- 
lieved, not  altogether,  but  still  in  an  ap- 
preciable degree,  from  the  pressure  of  a 
crud  burden.  Her  air  had  become  less  sub- 
dued, and,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  girlish. 
She  spoke  more  freely,  and  I  was  enthralled 
by  the  beauty  of  her  smile.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiries,  she  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Monck  was  really  better. 

She  com|dimented  me  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  my  handwriting.  Indeed,  I  had 
taken  pains  to  xoerit  her  a^yptnobation.  No 
doubt  my  penTuatisbip  still  left  mnoh  to  be 
desired.  Thene  had  been  a  dumge,  how- 
ever, and,  under  the  circumstances,  amy 
change  could  not  but  be  for  the  better. 

It  was  sometimes  our  joint  task  to  com- 
pare the  transoripts  J?e  had  made  with  the 
draft  or  original  writings.  We  took  tnms 
la  reading  aloud  and  noting  any  clerical 
errors  that  might  have  crept  into  our  copoes. 
The  papers  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
interesting erven  to  uninteUigibiHly — pro- 
ceedings in  Chaaeery,  or,  now  and  tneo, 
abstracts  of  title  and  other  complicated 
conveyancing  xnaftters.  Still  I  found  the 
occupation  very  delightfuL 

She  had  been  reading  in  her  peculiarly 
clear,  soft,  musical  tones.  She  stopped 
suddenly,  aud  there  danced  a  charming 
sparkle  of  merriment  in  her  dark,  grey  eyes, 
as  she  said,  "  I'm  afraid  you  have  not  been 
attending,  Mr.  Nightingale.  I  skipped  a 
line  on  purpose  to  try  you  4  and  you  took 
no  notioe  of  the  Qmisaion." 

It  was  true.  I  had  been  listening  to  the 
silvery  melody  of  her  voice,  regardless  of 
the  dull,  formal  words  she  uttered.  I 
murmured  vague  apologies.  I  owned  that 
for  the  mom^at  my  attention  had  strayed. 
I  could  hardly  confess  the  plain  truth. 

"  It's  really  important  these  copies  should 
be  correct,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  Perhaps 
in  future  it  wiU  be  better  that  you  should 
read.  Only  you  must  take  caoe  to  leave  off 
when  you're  tired." 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  near  her,  and  to 
steal  occasional  glances  over  the  top  of  the 
papers  at  the  graceful  lines  of  her  bowed 
head,  at  the  rich  bands  of  her  dark  hair,  her 
tiny  transparent  ear,  and  the  delicate  colour- 
ing of  her  brunette  cheek  and  neck,  that 
however  great  the  risk  of  losing  my  place 
scandalously,  and  seeming  absurdly  stupid 
in  her  eyes,  I  went  on  reading  sometimes 
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nntil  my  tongne  clove  to  my  palate,  and 
my  voice  died  away  into  the  faint  in- 
articulate mnrmur  of  wind  in  a  pipe.  I 
was  determined  to  go  on  nntil  power  of 
nttcrance  quitted  me  altogether. 

"I'm  snre  you're  tired.  You  mttst  be 
tired.  In  any  case,  that  will  do  for  to-day. 
I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Nightingale.  Your 
copy  is  most  correct."  I  was  quitting  the 
room  when  she  said,  with  a  rather  confused 
air,  "  You  have  seen  my  cousin  of  late  ?" 

*'  I  saw  him  last  night.  Miss  Monck.'* 

*'  And  he  is  well  ?  Quite  well  P  It  is  so 
long  since  we  have  met !" 

"  He  is  rather  busy,  I  think." 

"  Busv  ?  Ah  !  I  remember— he  told 
me.  dolouring  plates  for  a  magasine. 
Poor  Tony  !"  She  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  forehead.  "He  is  paid  for  what  he 
does,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  paid.  But  not  very  hand- 
somely, I  fear."  ' 

"  Poor  Tony."  And  she  sighed.  "  But 
he  mustn't  desert  me.  Yon  have  influence 
with  him,  Mr.  Nightingale.  Kindly  tell 
him  not  to  forget  me.  Will  youp  Not 
formally,  you  know ;  not  as  though  I  had 
asked  you  to  remind  him.  But  it's  really 
so  long  since  I've  seen  him.  -  It's  not  right 
of  him  to  keep  aloof  from  me." 

She  rested  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
seemed  to  lose  herself  in  thought.  I  noticed 
the  tears  gather  in  her  eyes.  I  quietly 
withdrew. 

I  spoke  to  Tony  on  the  subject.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  not  been  to  Golden- 
square  for  some  time  past. 

"I'U  go  soon,"  he  said;  "but  not  yet. 
Yon  see,  poor  Rachel  will  think  I've  only 
come  for  money,  and  she'll  trouble  herself 
dreadfully  about  it.  I  long  to  be  able  to 
say  to  her,  '  I'm  independent,  Rachel.  I 
can  earn  enough  to  live  on.  Never  mind 
about  the  arrears  of  my  annuity,  or  its 
future  payment.'  I  don't  care  to  see  her 
until  I  can  say  that  to  her.  I  soon  shall, 
I  do  fervently  trust." 

I  had  lately  received  a  liberal  remittance 
from  my  nncle.  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
I  would  make  it  last  for  some  time,  adding 


a  mild  warning  against  extravagance.  In 
a  kindly  postscript,  however — which  I 
judged  to  be  of  my  mother's  suggesting— 
he  stated  that  he  was  well  aware  that 
London  was  an  expensive  place,  and  be 
would  not  have  me  deny  myself  any  com- 
forts suitable  to  my  position  and  occnpation 
in  life. 

I  then  carried  into  execution  a  cnnnisg 
plan  I  had  formed. 

"Tony,"  I  said,  "Miss  Monck  has 
charged  me  to  give  you  these."  I  handed 
him  five  guineas.  "  You  will  kindly  gire 
me  a  receipt — ^it's  a  matter  of  bnsiness, 
you  see,  and  I  should  like  to  satisfy  her 
that  I  have  faithfully  discharged  her  com- 
mission. One  can't  be  too  business-like  in 
such  cases." 

He  was  completely  deceived.  Bat  be 
was  of  most  unsuspicious  nature  at  all 
times.  j 

"It's  very  good  of  Rachel.    I  can't sf  i 
that  the   money  has  come  before  it  i^ 
wanted.  But  I  do  hope  that  the  poor 
has  not  pinched  herself.     I  ought  to 
and  thank  her,  or  at  any  rate  to  make  snre 
that  she  can  really  spare  the  amoani  I 
know  that  she  has  many  calls  upon  her  jo^ 
now." 

I  was  alarmed. 

"  I  told  her  yotl  were  very  busy,  and 
made  excuses  for  you  on  that  score.  I 
thought  you  had  quite  resolved  not  to  see 
her  until  you  had  really  good  news  to  tdl 

He  did  not  go  to  Rachel.  My  treacherr 
was  well  intended.  Yet  I  r^retted  it  I 
felt  that  I  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  fiaohel 
Monck,  and  that  my  motives  toi^^  ^ 
gravely  misconstrued.  I  was  chargeable 
with  loving  her  myself,  and  on  that  account 
sundering  her  from  one  I  knew  she  Iotw. 
Yet  in  good  sooth  there  had  been  no 
stuff  in  my  thoughts. 
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